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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

This  book  has  been  written  in  response  to  a  demand'  for  a  treatise 
based  upon  modem  progress  in  hygiene  and  sanitation.  The  work  is 
planned  to  include  those  fields  of  the  medical  and  related  sciences 
which  form  the  foimdation  of  public  health  work.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  other  book  on  the  subject  covers  the  broad  field  considered  in  this 
volume.  The  progress  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  has  been  so  rapid  that 
the  subject  of  preventive  medicine  has  become  a  specialty,  and  its  scope 
has  become  so  broad  that  the  question  throughout  the  making  of  this 
book  has  been  rather  what  to  leave  out  than  what  to  include.  The  facts 
here  brought  together  are  widely  scattered  in  the  literature  and  many  of 
them  are  difficult  of  access ;  they  have  been  collected  for  the  convenience 
of  the  student  of  medicine  and  the  physician,  as  well  as  those  engaged 
in  sanitary  engineering  or  public  health  work. 

During  twenty-three  years  of  varied  experience  in  public  health 
work  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  served  as  quarantine  officer, 
in  epidemic  campaigns,  in  epidemiological  investigations,  and  in  public 
health  laboratories,  at  home,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  tropics.  The 
fruits  of  these  experiences  are  reflected  in  this  book,  which  may  be  taken 
as  representing  my  personal  views  gained  in  the  field,  in  the  laboratory, 
in  the  classroom,  and  in  administrative  offices. 

It  is  wellnigh  impossible  to  prevent  or  suppress  a  communicable 
disease  without  a  knowledge  of  its  mode  of  transmission.  This  is 
the  most  important  single  fact  for  successful  personal  prophylaxis,  as. 
well  as  in  the  general  warfare  against  infection;  therefore,  the  com- 
mimicable  diseases  have  been  grouped  in  accordance  with  their  modes  of 
transference.  Each  one  of  the  important  commimicable  diseases  is  dis- 
cussed separately  in  order  to  bring  out  the  salient  points  upon  which 
prevention  is  based.  The  classification  adopted  is  believed  to  be  unique 
and  should  prove  helpful  to  those  who  are  especially  concerned  in  the 
prevention  of  infection. 

The  book  may  be  considered  in  two  parts,  namely,  that  which  deals 
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with  the  person  (hygiene)  and  that  which  deals  with  the  environment 
(sanitation).  The  first  part  includes  the  prevention  of  the  communicable 
diseases,  venereal  prophylaxis,  heredity,  immunity,  eugenics,  and  similar 
subjects.  The  second  part  deals  with  our  environment  in  its  relation 
to  health  and  disease  and  includes  a  discussion  of  food,  water,  air,  soil, 
disposal  of  wastes,  vital  statistics,  diseases  of  occupation,  industrial 
hygiene,  school  hygiene,  disinfection,  quarantine,  isolation,  and  other 
topics  of  sanitary  importance,  as  well  as  subjects  of  interest  to  health 
oflScers.  All  the  important  methods  used  in  public  health  laboratories 
are  described. 

To  have  made  this  book  in  monographic  style  with  references  to 
authorities  for  every  statement  would  have  resulted  in  an  unwieldy 
work  of  impractical  size  and  form.  The  textbook  style  has  therefore  been 
adopted  and  citation  of  authorities  for  facts  that  are  now  well  estab- 
lished has  been  regarded  as  unnecessary.  In  this  respect  it  may  seem 
that  I  have  given  scant  credit  to  many  workers  from  whose  writings 
I  have  borrowed  results,  thoughts,  and  sometimes  words  or  even  sen- 
tences. At  the  end  of  each  chapter  will  be  found  a  list  of  references 
to  articles  or  books  that  I  have  especially  drawn  upon,  and  I  desire  to 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  these  sources  as  well  as  to  refer  the  reader 
to  them  for  further  study  of  particular  subjects.  I  have  also  drawn 
freely  upon  my  own  previous  writings  and  those  of  my  co-workers  in 
compiling  this  book.  The  chapter  on  "Disinfection''  is  based  upon  my 
book  entitled :  "Disinfection  and  Disinfectants,''  published  by  P.  Blaki- 
ston's  Sons  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1902. 

I  have  received  generous  help  from  a  number  of  friends  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  here  to  acknowledge  especially  my  obligation  to  Dr.  David  L. 
Edsall  for  reading  and  correcting  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  Occupa- 
tions,  to  Dr.  John  F.  Anderson  and  Dr.  Joseph  Goldberger  for  re- 
vising the  chapters  upon  Measles  and  Typhus  Fever,  to  Prof.  George 
C.  Whipple  for  reading  and  improving  the  chapter  upon  Water,  to 
Charles  T.  Brues  for  many  suggestions  in  the  section  upon  insect-borne 
diseases,  and  to  Prof.  W.  E.  Castle  for  a  similar  service  with  the  section 
on  Heredity.  Dr.  Charles  Wardell  Stiles  has  kindly  furnished  infor- 
mation concerning  the  relation  of  parasites  to  soil.  I  also  desire  to 
express  my  obligations  to  Prof.  Arthur  I.  Kendall,  Dr.  Harold  L.  Amoss, 
Dr.  Lewis  W.  Hackett,  Prof.  William  D.  Frost,  and  Miss  Emily  G. 
Philpotts. 
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It  has  been  my  object  to  give  in  this  volume  the  scientific  basis 
upon  which  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  maintenance  of  health 
must  rest.  Exact  knowledge  has  taken  the  place  of  fads  and  fancies 
in  hygiene  and  sanitation ;  the  capable  health  officer  now  possesses  facts 
concerning  infections  which  permit  their  prevention  and  even  their 
suppression  in  some  instances.  Many  of  these  problems  are  complicated 
with  economic  and  social  difficulties,  which  are  given  due  consideration, 
for  preventive  medicine  has  become  a  basic  factor  in  sociology. 

Boston.  M.  J.  Rosenau. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

This  third  edition  might  well  be  called  a  "special^^  or  military  edi- 
tion, for  it  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  emergency. 
It  contains  a  discussion  of  the  Duties  and  Organization  of  the  Sanitary 
Corps,  the  Examination  of  Beeruits,  Diseases  of  the  Soldier,  Sanitation 
of  Troops  in  Camp  and  on  the  March,  Sanitation  of  Barracks  and 
Trenches,  Physical  Training,  Personal  Hygiene  and  Equipment  of  the 
Soldier,  Bed  Cross,  Bations,  etc. 

In  one  sense,  this  entire  volume  may  be  regarded  as  dealing  with 
Military  Hygiene,  for  the  fundamental  questions  concerning  food,  water, 
soil,  ventilation,  vital  statistics,  disposal  of  wastes,  disinfection,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  communicable  diseases  are  essentially  the  same  for 
the  soldier  and  the  civilian. 

The  '^ew*^  diseases  and  new  medical  conditions  which  have  arisen 
in  the  present  world  war,  such  as  Trench  Fever,  Trench  Foot,  War 
Nephritis,  Shell  Shock,  Gas  Poisoning,  Tuberculosis,  Venereal  Diseases, 
etc.,  are  discussed. 

Boston.  M.  J.  Bosenau. 
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PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

SECTION  I 
PBBVENTION  OP  THE  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES 

CHAPTER  I 

DISEASES  HAVING  SPECIFIC  OR  SPECIAL  PROPHYLACTIC 

MEASURES 

SMALLPOX  AND  VACCINATION 

The  prevention  of  smallpox  depends  primarily  upon  vaccination^  sec- 
mdarily  upon  isolation  and  disinfection.  Vaccination  was  the  first 
specific  prophylactic  measure  given  to  man;  it  produces  an  active  im- 
imnity  to  smallpox  (variola).  On  account  of  its  importance  and  great 
practical  value  this  subject  will  be  considered  in  some  detail,  for  much 
of  the  antivaccination  sentiment  is  due  to  ignorance  or  mifloonstruction 
of  the  facts. 

Hiftorical  Note. — ^The  credit  of  giving  vaccination  to  the  world  is 
doe  to  Jenner,  who  proved  through  carefully  planned  experiments  that 
oowpox  protects  against  smallpox.  This  fact  had  been  familiar  to  the 
farmers  and  folk  of  England  as  a  vague  tradition  for  a  long  time.  A 
young  girl  who  sought  medical  advice  of  Jenner,  when  a  student  at 
Sudbury,  said,  '1  cannot  take  smallpox  because  I  have  had  cowpox**;  this 
remark  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  young  medical  student. 

Benjamin  Jesty,  a  Dorchestershire  farmer,  in  1774  successfully  vac- 
dnated  his  wife  and  two  sons.  Plett,  in  Holstein,  in  1791  also  success- 
fully vaccinated  three  children.  It  was  Jenner,  however,  who  through 
logical  and  scientific  methods  proved  that  a  person  who  has  had  the 
mild  disease,  cowpox,  enjoys  protection  against  the  serious  and  often 
Atri  disease,  smallpox.  Waterhouse  and  others  soon  repeated  and  cor- 
roborated Jenner^s  experiments  and  helped  to  establish  the  soundness 
of  his  conclusions. 

Jenner  made  his  crucial  experiments  in  1796,  when  he  transferred 
tit  vaccine  matter  from  the  hand  of  a  dairy  maid  (Sarah  Nelms)  to 
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the  arm  of  James  Phipps,  a  boy  about  8  years  old.  Sarah  Nelms 
scratched  her  hand  with  a  thorn  and  "was  infected  with  the  cowpox 
from  her  masters  cows,  in  May,  179()/'  Jenner  transferred  the  vaccine 
vims  from  the  eruption  upon  the  hand  of  Sarah  Nelms  to  the  arm  of 
James  Phipps  on  May  14,  1796.  A  topical  take  followed.  "In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  boy,  after  feeling  so  slight  an  affection  of  the 
system  from  the  cowpox  virus,  was  secure  from  the  contagion  of  the 
smallpox,  he  was  inoculated  the  first  of  July  following  with  variolous 
matter,  immediately  taken  from  a  pustule.  Several  slight  pun(!ture8 
and  incisions  were  made  on  both  arms,  and  the  matter  was  carefully  in- 
serted, but  no  disease  followed.  The  same  appearances  were  obser\'able 
on  the  arm  as  we  commonly  see  when  a  patient  has  had  variolous  mat- 
ter applied,  after  having  either  the  cowpox  or  the  smallpox.  Several 
months  afterward  he  was  again  inoculated  with  variolous  matter,  but  no 
sensible  effect  was  produced  on  the  constitution.'' 

In  addition  to  such  direct  experimental  proof,  Jenner  inoculated 
smallpox  matter  into  tell  persons  who  had  at  some  previous  time  con- 
tracted cowpox. 


Date  of  Inoculation  * 

Ascertained  to 

^ 

ith  Smallpox 

Name 

have  had  Cowpox 

1. 

1778 

Mrs.  H.  

When  very  young 

2. 

1791 

Mary  Barge 

31  years  pre\'iou8ly 

8. 

1792 

Sarah  Portlock 

27  years  previously 

4.' 

1795 

■ 

Joseph  Merret 

25  years  previously 

5.i 

William  Smith 

1,  5,  15  years  previously 

6; 

Elizabeth  Wynne 

10  months  previously 

7. 

.1797                        . 

Sarah  Wynne 

9  months  previously 

8. 

William  Rodway 

38  years  previously 

9. 

After  1782 

Simon  Nichols 

Some  years  previously 

10. 

Not  stated 

John  Phillips 

53  years  previously 

In  justification  of  such  human  experimentation  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  at  that  time  the  inoculation  of  smallpox  matter  into 
healthy  individuals  was  an  acknowledged  method  of  preventing  that 
disease.  Jenner  himself  was  inoculated  when  a  boy.  The  question  of 
"inoculation"  (with  smallpox)  as  contrasted  with  ^^vaccination"  (with 
cowpox)  will  be  discussed  presently. 

With  such  i)roof  as  this  Jenner  put  a  popular  belief  upon  a  scien- 
tific basis.  He  demonstrated  that  cowpox  is  a  local  and  trivial  disease 
in  man,  that  it  may  be  readily  transferred  from  man  to  man,  and  that 
it  protects  agjiinst  small i>ox.  The  chain  of  evidence  was  complete,  but 
he  first  proV(Nl  his  thesis  to  his  own  satisfaction  l>efore  he  gave  it  to. 
the  world,  lie  said  himself:  '*l  placetl  it  on  a  rock  where  1  kuf|r-|ir^ 
woiild  be  immovable  before  I   invited  the  public  to  take  a  look  ft^j^^p 
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Jenner  presented  the  results  of  his  observations  to  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a  Fellow,  but  the  paper  was  refused.  He  then  published 
it  in  1798  as  a  book,  modestly  entitled,  "An  Inquiry  Into  the  Causes  and 
Effects  of  the  Variolae  Vaccinae,  a  Disease  Discovered  in  Some  of  the 
Western  Counties  of  England,  Particularly  Gloucestershire,  and  Known 
by  the  Name  of  the  Cowpox/'  Every  student  of  preventive  medicine 
should  read  this  brief  "inquiry^*  in  the  original.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
model  of  careful  observation  and  logical  presentation,  showing  great 
self-restraint  and  moderation  of  an  observant,  imaginative,  and  judicial 
mind. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  the  first  professor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  early  became  convinced 
of  the  value  of  Jenner^s  demonstration  and  obtained  some  vaccine  virus 
on  threads  from  abroad.    On  July  8,  1800,  he  vaccinated  his  son,  Daniel 
Oh>er  Waterhouse,  then  five  years  old.    This  was  the  first  person  vac- 
cinated in  America,  so  far  as  existing  records  show.     After  successful 
raccination,  his  two  sons  and  other  members  of  his  household  were  inocu- 
lated at  the  Smallpox  Hospital  by  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  with  negative 
results. 

In  Boston  on  August  16,  1802,  nineteen  boys  were  vaccinated  with 
the  cowpox.  On  November  9th  twelve  of  them  were  inoculated  with 
smallpox ;  nothing  followed.  A  control  experiment  was  made  by  inocu- 
lating two  unvaccinated  boys  with  the  same  smallpox  virus;  both  took 
the  disease.  The  nineteen  children  of  August  IGth  were  again  unsuc- 
cessfully inoculated  with  fresh  virus  from  these  two  boys.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  crucial  experiments  in  the  history  of  vaccination,  and  fully 
justified  the  conclusion  of  the  Board  of  Health — "cowpox  is  a  complete 
security  against  the  smallpox/* 

Thomas  Jefferson  helped  materially  to  spread  the  new  doctrine  in 
this  country,  and,  in  1806,  in  writing  to  Jenner,  said :  "Future  nations 
will  know  by  history  only  that  the  loathsome  smallpox  has  existed  and 
by  you  has  been  extirpated.''  This  prophecy  has  by  no  means  been  ful- 
fiiled— though  eminently  possible. 

VACCINATION 

Taccinaiion  may  be  defined  as  the  transference  of  the  virus  from 

the  skin  eruption  of  an  animal  having  vaccinia  or  cowpox  into  the  skin 

of  another  animal.    Vaccination,  then,  consists  in  introducing  the  active 

principle  of  cowpox  into  the  skin  of  a  susceptible  animal.     For  over 

one  hundred  years  vac^cination  (from  vacca — a  cow)  was  a  specific  term 

limited  to  the  introduction  of  the  virus  of  cowpox  into  the  skin,  in  order 

lb  induce  vaccinia  and  prevent  variola.    In  recent  years,  however,  the 

Mfm  i  las  been  used  in  a  generic  sense  to  include  the  introduction  of 
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many  diflferent  substances  in  many  diflferent  ways  and  for  many  different 
purposes.  Thus  we  speak  of  attenuated  or  killed  bacterial  cultures  as 
bacterial  vaccines;  and  the  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  organic  sub- 
stances of  diverse  origin  and  nature  is  often  spoken  of  as  vaccination. 
We  hear  of  typhoid  vaccines,  anthrax  vaccines,  staphylococcus  vaccines, 
and  we  read  in  the  literature  of  animals  "vaccinated'^  with  extracts  of 
cancer  and  other  organic  substances.  For  distinction  between  a  vaccine 
and  a  virus,  see  page  396. 

VACCINE  VIRUS 

Vaccine  virus  is  the  specific  principle  in  the  matter  obtained  from 
the  skin  eruption  of  animals  having  a  disease  known  as  "vaccinia''  or 
"cowpox.'*  Vaccine  virus  is  obtained  from  calves,  man,  the  buffalo, 
sometimes  the  camel,  rabbits  and  other  animals. 

Cowpox,  or  vaccinia,  is  an  acute  specific  disease  to  which  many 
animals  are  susceptible,  namely,  man,  cattle,  camels,  rabbits,  monkeys, 
guinea-pigs,  rats,  etc.  The  disease  runs  practically  the  same  clinical 
course  in  all  susceptible  species.  The  eruption  is  always*  local  and 
confined  to  the  site  of  the  vaccinated  area ;  the  constitutional  symptoms 
are  always  benign  and  usually  slight.  Vaccinia  or  cowpox  is  a  benign 
disease;  when  uncomplicated,  it  has  never  been  known  to  cause  death  oi* 
leave  any  unpleasant  sequelae. 

After  an  incubation  period  of  from  three  to  four  days  the  local 
eruption  begins  as  a  papule  which  soon  develops  into  a  vesic'le,  and 
later  into  an  umbilicated  pustule.  Surrounding  the  vesicle  is  a  red- 
dened, inflamed,  and  tender  areola.  The  neighboring  lymph  glands 
are  swollen  and  tender,  and  there  may  be  slight  fever  lasting  several 
days.  The  pustule  dries,  leaving  a  crust  or  scab,  which  comes  away,  dis- 
closing a  typical  f oveated  or  pitted  scar. 

Human  and  Bovine  Yaooine  Yinu. — Vaccine  virus  is  usually  obtained 
from  (1)  bovine  or  (2)  human  sources. 

Human  virua  is  now  seldom  used,  for  the  reason  that  the  supply 
would  not  be  sufficient.  Upon  the  appearance  of  a  smallpox  outbreak 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  enough  virus  to  vaccinate  one  hundred 
thousand  or  more  people.  Such  large  quantities  evidently  could  not  be 
obtained  from  man  at  any  desired  time.  Another  objection  to  the  use 
of  human  virus  is  the  possibility,  although  small,  of  transmitting  syphilis, 
and  perhaps  other  diseases. 

When  human  seed  is  used  the  virus  may  be  transferred  directly  from 
arm  to  arm ;  or  the  virus  may  be  preserved  dry  in  the  scab ;  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  vesicle  may  be  kept  in  either  a  dried  or  moist  state,  as  de- 
scribed below  for  bovine  virus.  Arm-to-arm  vaccination  is  still  practiced 
in  several  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  cUimed 

*  Rartt  exceptions  to  thii  gtatement  will  be  noted  later.  ' 
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that  it  has  the  advantage  of  producing  a  better  take ;  that  the  results  are 
gurer  in  that  there  are  fewer  unsuccessful  vaccinations;  and,  finally,  it 
is  stated  that  the  human  virus  affords  a  better  immunity,  but  as  to  this 
there  is  no  proof  and  some  doubt. 

Bovine  virus  has  been  used  more  or  less  since  the  time  of  Jenner, 
but  especially  since  Copeman  showed  in  1891  how  to  purify  it  with 
glycerin.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  readily  obtained  in  any 
amount  and  when  desired.  It  may  be  purified,  and  it  further  totally 
eUminates  the  danger  of  conveying  syphilis  and  other  diseases  peculiar 
to  man. 

Fmni  of  Vaccine  Vima. — ^Vaccine  virus  may  be  used  in  one  of 
three  forms:  (1)  fresh,  (2)  dry,  (3)  glycerinated. 

The  fresh  virus  may  be  taken  from  the  eruption  of  the  calf  or  man 
and  transferred  directly.  Thus  the  Institut  Vaccinale  at  Paris  still 
prefers  to  use  the  fresh  virus.  The  vesicle  is  squeezed  at  its  base  be- 
tween the  blades  of  forceps,  and  some  of  the  content  is  transferred 
directly  from  the  calf  to  the  skin  of  the  arm  by  means  of  a  thumb  lancet 
or  any  similar  instrument. 

The  vaccinal  matter  may  be  dried,  and  the  virus  remains  potent  in 
this  state  a  very  long  time,  especially  if  kept  cold  and  protected  from 
light.  The  virus  may  be  dried  upon  a  splinter  of  ivory  or  other  sub- 
stance. Formerly  physicians  preserved  the  dried  crust  from  a  tjrpical 
take.  When  needed,  small  portions  of  this  crust  were  ground^  moistened, 
and  inserted  into  the  skin. 

OlyceHnated  virus  consists  of  vaccine  pulp  treated  with  50  per  cent, 
pure  glycerin.  This  purifies  it  and  hence  is  preferable.  Before  taking 
up  the  question  of  glycerination,  we  must  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween vaccine  lymph  and  vaccine  pulp. 

Vaeoine  Pulp  and  Vaccine  Lymph. — ^A  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  pulp  and  the  lymph.  The  pulp  consists  of  the  entire  vesicle  with 
its  contents,  which  is  scraped  from  the  skin,  and  is  composed  of  epi- 
thelium, leukocytes,  bacteria,  products  of  inflammatory  reaction,  the 
fluid  content  of  the  vesicle,  debris,  etc.  The  lymph  is  the  serous  fluid 
contained  in  the  vesicle  or  which  often  exudes  from  the  broken  vesicle. 
When  the  eruption  is  produced  on  the  skin  of  a  calf  in  a  large  con- 
fluent area,  the  surface  of  the  eruption  is  scraped  away  and  the  exuding 
iymph  is  placed  upon  points  by  dipping  or  brushing. 

Most  of  the  active  principle  of  vaccine  virus  is  contained  in  the  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  this  portion  is  largely  lost  when  only  the  lymph  is  used. 
The  lymph  taken  after  the  8th  day  is  apt  to  produce  unduly  inflamed 
takes,  or  to  produce  abortive  vesicles,  called  spurious  takes  by  the  first 
vaccinators.  The  pulp,  which  includes  the  lymph,  therefore  contains 
the  virus  in  greater  concentration,  and  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  this 
comitry  at  the  present  time. 
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Dry  Points  Versus  Olycerinated  Vaccine  Vims.— The  old-fashioned 
dry  points  were  prepared  i>y  dipping  splinters  of  ivory  iuto  the  vaccine 
lymph.  Later  the  Ijinph  was  collected  upon  a  brush  and  tlius  trans- 
ferred to  the  tip  of  tfie  ivory  point.  Bone  or  ^lass  niay  he  substituted  for 
ivory.  Bone  is  undesirahle  because  it  is  dillicnlt  to  eterilize.  The  only 
advantage  of  the  dry  point  is  its  convenience  in  vaccinating.  Its  dis- 
advantage i&  that  the  virus  dried  upon  such  points  cannot  bo  purified 
as  is  the  case  with  glyeerinated  pulp.  Further,  the  points  are  used  ad 
scarifiers  aufl  the  method  of  scaritieation  favors  irritation  and  infei-tiou 
of  the  woumh  I'ije  dry  poiut.s  practically  always  contain  more  bacteria 
than  the  glyceriuated  virns.  For  thct^e  reasons  dry  p)ints  are  no  lunger 
permitted  in  interstate  traific  in  accordance  with  the  fcileral  regulations. 

The  old-faKhioned  dry  points  must  not  l>e  confused  with  certain 
points  containing  a  drop  of  glyceriuated  lym})h  now  phued  on  the  market 
by  manufacturers.  There  is  no  special  objection  to  these,  except  that  it 
encourages  vaccination  by  the  method  of  scarification.  Some  mantifac- 
turcrs  imitate  the  ohUfashioned  dry  point  by  removing  most  of  the 
glycerin  from  the  ripened  pulp  l>y  pressing  it  between  blotting  papers. 
The  remaining  pulp  is  then  attat;hcd  to  the  points  with  sterile  dextrose, 
blood  serum,  f^r  80me  other  gummy  substance. 

The  Process  of  Ripening. — When  the  vaccine  virus  is  fresh  it  is  said 
to  he  '*green,"  (ilyccrin  is  adtled  to  the  green  pidp,  and  after  it  has 
acted  a  certain  period  of  time  tlie  virus  is  said  to  be  '"ripe."  The  use 
of  glycerin  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  by  Moncton  Copeman  *  in 
18i)l  for  the  purpose  of  prei^erving  and  purifying  the  virus.  The  glycerin 
act^  as  a  ditfcrcntial  germicide,  that  is,  it  preserves-  the  at^tive  prin- 
ciple in  the  vaccine  virua,  but  destroys  the  frail  non-spore-bearing  bac- 
teria. In  time  the  virus  itself  euccumb.s.  Vaccine  virus  must,  there- 
fore, not  be  used  while  green  nor  when  too  ohL  Manufacturers  usually 
date  their  products  as  ^*not  reliable  after*'  4  to  6  weeks  in  the  summer 
time,  and  3  months  during  the  cold  seasfju. 

Fifty  per  cent,  glycerin  of  tlie  best  quality  is  used.  1  Imve  shown 
tliat  no  growth  of  baiteria,  yeasts,  or  molds  takes  place  in  00  per  cent* 
glycerin.  Two  to  four  parts  of  50  per  cent,  glycerin  are  added  to  1  part 
of  tfie  pulp  by  weight.  Tlie  nnVxture  is  tlien  thoroughly  ground  with  a^ 
itiortar  and  pestle  by  hand,  or  between  glass  rollers  in  a  special  mill 
driven  by  nmchinery.  llie  pulp  should  he  thoroughly  broken  up  and  a 
imiform  suspension  obtained.  The  amount  of  glyrerin  addtrd  c1e|5ends 
upon  the  consistency  and  character  of  the  pulp.  The  only  objection 
to  adding  more  glycerin  would  be  tlie  greater  dilution  of  tlie  virus,  and, 
therefore,  a  larger  pn>purtion  of  negative  takes,     A  higher  percentage 


'TraTiBurtions  of  the  liiterontiotml  Coiifrr«^»  of  ny^iene^  1891. 
*  Glyrerin  al»fj  Bcrvi^g  ae  a  prf^scrvathv  fnr  other  ti  Iter  able  viruses,  as  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  anterior  polioinye litis,  rabies,  etc. 
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than  50  per  cent,  of  glycerin  soon  renders  the  virus  inert.  The  glycerin 
probably  destroys  the  bacteria  by  virtue  of  its  dehydrating  action.  The 
time  required  for  the  virus  to  ripen  depends  upon  the  temperature. 
Most  of  the  non-spore-bearing  bacteria  perish  in  30  days  at  15°  to  20°  C. 
Approximately  the  same  effect  may  be  obtained  at  37°  C.  in  a  few  hours. 
At  low  temperatures  the  glycerin  has  practically  no  bactericidal  effect. 
The  process  must  always  be  controlled  bacteriologically.  * 

Substances  other  than  glycerin  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  purifying 
vaccine  virus.     Carbolic  acid  (0.5  to  1.0  per  cent.)  is  used  with  success 
in  Japan,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country.    Potassium*  cyanid,  chloro- 
form,  chlorobutanol,  etc.,  have  been  tried,  with  less  success  in  practice. 
Bacteria  in  Vaccine  Virus. — Vaccine  virus  obtained  from  the  skin 
always  contains  bacteria.    However,  the  bacteria  which  contaminate  vac- 
cine virus  are,  for  the  most  part,  harmless  to  man.    They  are  commonly 
thoee  that  are  found  on  and  in  the  skin  of  the  calf.    The  non-spore-bear- 
ing varieties  are  largely  eliminated  by  the  process  of  ripening.    There  are 
fewer  bacteria  in  the  typical  unbroken  vesicle  than  in  the  pustule  or  in  a 
broken,  crusty,  inflamed  eruption.     Green  virus  may  contain  from  a 
few  thousand  to  over  a  million  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.     The 
ripened,  glycerinated  virus  contains  much  fewer,  and  these  mostly  harm- 
less saprophytes.    The  number  of  such  bacteria  in  the  ripened  virus  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  care  and  cleanliness  with  which  the  virus 
has  been  prepared.    Staphylococci,  streptococci,  members  of  the  hemor- 
rhagic septicemic  group,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  tetanus  spores  and  the 
gas  bacillus  have  been  found  in  vaccine  virus. 

Xoguchi^  by  painstaking  methods  recently  obtained  a  bacteria-free 
vaccine  virus,  which  may  be  propagated  in  the  testicles  of  bulls  or  rab- 
bits. Human  beings  react  to  the  testicular  strain  in  an  entirely  typical 
manner  and  this  may  furnish  a  satisfactory  method  for  the  production 
of  a  safe  and  strong  vaccine  virus. 

Seed  Vaccine. — The  seed  virus  may  be  obtained  (1)  from  (^owpox, 
{'I)  from  smallpox,  (3)  by  retrovaecination. 

"Spontaneous"  or  casual  cowpox  occasionally  occurs ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
diAease  appears  to  arise  spontaneously  because  its  origin  cannot  be  traced. 
Casual  cowpox  comes  either  from  another  case  of  cowpox  or  from  a 
case  of  smallpox.  Cattle  are  not  subject  to  smallpox,  but,  when  small- 
pox virus  is  introduced  into  the  skin  of  a  calf,  it  produces  cowpox. 
\\Tien  smallpox  is  thus  converted  into  cowpox,  it  remains  fixed  as  such, 
and  never  reverts  to  smallpox.^  In  several  instances  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  this  country  the  seed  virus  has  been  obtained  by  starting 
cowpox  through  the  inoculation  of  smallpox  virus.     Such  virus  should 

Voiir.  of  Exp.  Med.,  June  1,  1915,  XXI,  6,  p.  339. 

•It  is  highly  ^igniflcant  that  casual  cowpox  was  formerly  much  more  com- 
when  smallpox  was  much  more  prevalent. 
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not  be  used  until  several  transfers  from  calf  to  calf  have  been  made^ 
for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  smallpox  vims  may  be  carried  over 
imaltered,  during  the  first  few  transfers. 

Retrovacdnation  consists  in  carrying  the  vaccine  virus  back  from 
child  to  calf;  better  still,  the  virus  may  be  passed  from  man  through 
rabbit,  monkey,  or  other  susceptible  animal,  and  then  again  to  the  calf. 
Changing  the  species  helps  to  maintain  the  activity  of  the  vaccine 
virus  for  an  indefinite  time ;  furthermore,  the  change  leaves  behind  cer- 
tain associated  bacteria  which  may  gather  increased  virulence  by  suc- 
cessive passage  from  animal  to  animal  of  the  same  species. 

Propagation. — In  the  propagation  of  bovine  virus  young  calves  are 
preferred,  because  they  are  more  manageable,  the  skin  is  more  tender, 
and  the  eruption  is  therefore  more  abundant  and  typical.  With  young 
animals  a  milk  diet  may  be  used,  which  simplifies  the  problem  of  dust 
contamination  from  dry  feed.  If  hay  or  fodder  is  used,  it  must  first 
be  autoclaved.  Either  heifers  or  bull  calves  are  suitable,  although  the 
former  are  preferred. 

The  animals  are  held  in  quarantine  for  seven  days',  under  observa- 
tion, to  determine  the  absence  of  infections  such  as  tuberculosis,  glan- 
ders, foot-and-mouth  disease,  tetanus,  fever,  diarrhea  or  skin  eruptions 
of  any  kind. 

Before  vaccinating  the  calf  it  is  carefully  cleaned,  and  the  site 
of  the  inoculation  is  shaved  and  prepared  surgically,  but  without  the 
use  of  germicidal  solutions.  Germicides  are  not  suitable  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  apt  to  destroy  the  vaccine  virus.  Cleanliness  and  asepsis 
are  the  watchwords.  The  area  selected  is  usually  the  abdominal  wall  be- 
tween the  tip  of  the  sternum  and  the  groin,  sometimes  including  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The  usual  method  is  to  make  long,  superficial 
incisions  in  the  skin  about  one  centimeter  apart,  and  the  seed  virus  is 
gently  rubbed  into  these  incisions.  The  calves  must  then  be  kept  rigidly 
isolated  in  a  special  room,  moderately  lighted,  free  from  dust,  and 
screened  to  keep  out  insects.  The  temperature  of  the  animal  is  taken 
several  times  daily,  and  the  eruption  at  each  stage  of  the  disease  is  closely 
watched  and  recorded. 

The  virus  is  usually  taken  from  the  animal  on  the  fifth  day.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  take  the  virus  as  early  as  practicable,  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
taminating infections  which  may  occur  when  the  vesicles  suppurate. 
Vaccine  virus  taken  after  the  eighth  day  is  unreliable.  Jenner's  golden 
rule  was  to  take  the  virus  before  the  areola  appeared.  Only  typical  and 
entirely  characteristic  vesicles  should  be  removed.  Before  the  virus  is 
removed,  the  animal  is  chloroformed  to  avoid  pain,  and  an  autopsy  is  done 
as  soon  after  the  virus  is  removed  as  practicable.  If  the  autopsy  shows 
any  lesions  indicating  infections  other  than  vaccinia,  the  vims  is  dis- 
carded. * 
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It  is  not  wise  in  propagating  vaccine  virus  to  vaccinate  too  large 
an  area.  This  favors  infections  by  lowering  resistance;  furthermore,  less 
typical  eruptions  are  obtained  than  when  the  area  vaccinated  is  moderate 
in  extent.  A  yield  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  grams  of  pulp  from  one 
calf  should  satisfy  the  propagator. 

Before  the  virus  is  taken  the  animal  is  placed  upon  a  special  table, 

the  site  of  the  vaccination  exposed  and  given  a  very  thorough  washing 

and  prolonged  scrubbing  with  soap,  and  an  abundant  flushing  with 

sterile  water.     The  pulp  is  obtained  by  scraping  the  vesicles  with  a 

sharp  spoon  cnret. 

Glycerin  (60  per  cent.)  in  the  proportion  1  to  4  is  added  at  once  to 
the  pulp,  and  this  is  ground  to  a  state  of  fine  and  uniform  subdivision  in 
a  Csokar  lymph  mill,  or  simply  by  hand  with  a  mortar  and  pestle.  This 
glyeerinated  pulp  is  then  allowed  to  ripen,  and  when  ripe  it  is  hermeti- 
callj  sealed  in  capillary  tubes,  or  placed  in  small  vials  for  the  market. 

METHODS  OF  VACCINATION 

Vaccination  consists  in  transferring  the  virus  of  cowpox  from  one 
animal  to  the  skin  of  another  animal.  The  operation  of  vaccination  con- 
sists of  introducing  vaccine  virus  ijito  the  skin.  Under  no  circumstances  • 
must  the  vaccine  virus  be  placed  under  the  skin  or  subcutaneously.  The 
operation  may  be  compared  to  the  transfer  of  a  culture  in  a  bacteriologic 
laboratory.  Precisely  similar  precautions  to  prevent  contamination  must 
be  used  in  both  cases.  Vaccination  must  be  regarded  as  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. No  person  unfamiliar  with  surgical  cleanliness  should  be  per- 
mitted to  perform  this  '^ittle^'  operation. 

The  vaccine  virus  may  be  introduced  in  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  by 
pimctnre^  (2)  hj  incision,  or  (3)  by  scarification. 

Jenner  used  punctures  or  short  incisions.  Later  blisters  were  raised 
upon  the  skin  and  the  virus  placed  upon  the  abraded  surface.  The 
incirions  were  then  increased  in  number,  and  finally  cross  scratchings 
or  scarifications  were  made. 

PvBctureL — The  simplest  method  is  pimcture  into  the  skin  with  a 
needle  moistened  with  the  vaccine  virus ;  this  gives  little  chance  of  con- 
tamination and  the  eruption  is  typical.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the 
virus  now  used  is  diluted  with  glycerin,  and  therefore  somewhat  atten- 
uated,  so  that  a  few  simple  punctures  are  less  apt  to  take. 

Inoiiion. — The  method  advised  and  recommended  is  that  of  incision. 
Incision  is  the  only  method  of  vaccination  permitted  by  the  laws  of 
Germany,  and  reconmiended  by  the  Ix)cal  Government  Board  of  Eng- 
land. Incision,  if  not  too  deep,  consists  really  of  a  series  of  punctures, 
and  serves  the  same  purpose.  Incisions  may  be  made  with  the  point  of 
t  scalpel.    I  prefsr  to  use  a  needle.    The  incision  or  scratch  should  not 
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be  deep  enough  to  draw  blood,  but  a  few  drops  do  no  harm.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  control  the  depth  of  the  incision  with  a  scalpel,  especially 
if  it  is  sharp.  Scratching  with  a  needle  is  much  more  easily  controlled. 
The  incisions  should  be  about  one  inch  long  and  about  an  inch  apart. 
The  vaccine  virus  is  first  placed  upon  the  skin  in  two  small  droplets  about 
an  inch  apart.  The  point  of  the  needle  is  now  moistened  in  the  droplet 
and  as  the  scratch  is  made  tlie  needle  carries  the  virus  along  with  it 
into  the  little  wound.  With  the  flat  of  the  needle  the  virus  should  be 
gently  rubbed  (not  ground)  into  the  scratch.  It  is  important  not  to  cause 
any  unnecessary  irritation  so  as  to  avoid  attracting  infections. 

Scarification. — Scarification  or  cross-scratching  is  prohibited  in  Ger- 
many by  ministerial  decree  of  March  31,  1897,  which  was  incorporated 
into  the  revised  rules  of  the  Bundesrath,  July  28,  1898.  The  objec- 
tion to  scarification  is  that  this  method  produces  an  abraded  surface 
which  is  soon  covered  by  a  dry,  hard  crust  of  serum  and  blood,  through 
which  the  eruption  cannot  pierce.  The  vesicles  form  a  ring  around  the 
scarified  area,  leaving  a  central  irritated  w6imd,  inviting  infection.  It 
is  believed  that  most  of  the  cases  of  tetanus  complicating  vaccination  oc- 
curred in  cases  in  which  scarification  was  used.  In  this  method  favor- 
able anaerobic  conditions  are  produced  under  the  crust  or  scab  which 
forms  over  the  abraded  surface. 

The  Point  of  Election. — The  outer  surface  of  the  left  arm-  at  about 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  operator  and 
the  patient.  This  is  the  original  site  selected  by  Jenner,  and  is  less 
liable  to  severe  glandular  complications  than  other  points. 

Flachs  recommends  the  side  of  the  chest  at  about  the  level  of  the 
sixth  rib,  in  the  axilla.  Here  the  scar  is  not  visible;  there  is  little  mo- 
tion, and  it  is  easily  bandaged,  but  this  site  is  open  to  the  disadvantage 
of  greater  heat  and  moisture  and  there  is,  therefore,  greater  danger  of 
complications. 

'  'i'he  leg  is  sometimes  selected  to  avoid  disfigurement.  The  vi^na- 
tion  scar  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  deformity.  To  the  sanitarian  a 
typical  vaccine  s(*ar  is  a  sanitary  dimple^  The  leg  is  more  exposed 
than,  the  arm  to  traumatism,  and,  therefore,  to  complications.  Dock 
refuses  to  vaccinate  on  tlie  leg  unless  the  patient  will  stay  in  bed  until 
the  vesicle  heals.  With  babies  in  diapers  and  witl\  young  children  it  is 
exceedingly  dithcult  to  keep  these  parts  clean,  if  the  leg  is  selected,  the 
vaccination  should  be  done  on  the  calf  bolow  the  head  of  the  fibula^ 
and  not  on  the  out4'r  surface  of  the  thigh. 

Number  of  Incisions. — This  has  an  important  l)oaring  upon  the 
probability  of  the  take,  as  well  as  the  ])n)ti»<ti()n.  H  is  not  wise  to  de- 
pend upon  one.  There  is  a  ddinite  n^lation  between  the  number  of 
vesicles  and  the  degree  and  length  of  the  inununity  (see  j)age  17).  The 
Ciernian  regulations  of  181M)  require  at  least  four  incisions,  eaeh  one  cen- 
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The  Openlion.— The  dan  at  the  die  off  the  opetatmi  nnst  be  sof^ 
gtcallj  deui^  but  need  not  iBoeesarilr  be  treated  arilh  anttseptici*  If 
BTuh  are  nied,  ibey  mnrt  be  cnfefuDT  ansbed  awaj  in  Ofder  not  t» 
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with  soap  and  water  is  necessary  for  a  dirty  skin.    Wadiing  vtith  wann 

wnter  folk»w€d  by  alcohol  is  usnally  enotigh.    The  alcohol  should  be  per- 

imtt€Ki  to  evaporate  before  the  vaccine  h  applied  and  the  incision  is  maile. 

la  general,  the  less  the  skin  is  irritated  the  less  the  dangi^r  of  eomplica- 

tauis.    Needles  are  particularly  handy,  as  they  may  he  flametl  ju8t  bcfort* 

tbt  operation^  and  are  convenient  in  saving  time  when  many  pe<iple  ari^ 

to  be  taccinated-    The  vaccine  virus  is  giently  rubbed  into  the  incii^ion, 

nOi|Ermtnd  in,  and  then  allowed  to  dry.    No  dressing  is  nc^rssary  at  the 

beguiling,  hut  several  layers  of  drj*  sterile  gauze  held  in  place  by  ailht^ 

51  ve  piaster  do  no  harm,  and  serve  as  a  protection.     Pads,  plasters,  and 

ahieJds  of  any  sort  are  unwise,  hecausie  by  retaining  licat  and  motsture 

the}*  cause  a  softening  and  breaking  down;  in  other  words,  they  act  like 

a  poultice.    Bathing  need  not  l>e  omitted,  nor  any  of  the  ordiimry  occu» 

patir»n8.  but  unnecessary*  use  of  the  arm  must  he  guarded  against,  as  Uuh 

[  increase's  the  congestion,  intlanmiatiun,  and  the  chances  of  irifcc^lion. 


INDICES  OF  A  SITCCESSFUL  VACCINATION 

The  take  must  be  typical  and  the  cliincal  course  charactoTistic,  oHicr- 
wise  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  individual  is  protected  against  small* 
ipox*     The  best  indices  of  a  successful  take  are:  (1)  tJie  course  of  the 
truption^  (2)  the  general  symptoms,  and  (3)  the  scar. 
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1^ 


The  importance  of  knowing  the  skin  lesions  of  vaccinia  were  in* 
eisted  npon  by  Jeniier.  Every  vesicle,  Bcab,  ulcer,  or  irritated  wound  is 
not  vaccinia.  No  confidence  should  be  placed  in  doubtful  or  atypiral 
takes.  The  characteristic  features  of  vaccination  are  singularly  alike. 
The  clinical  course  of  a  primary  vaccination  is-as  follows: 

Course  of  the  Eruption. — The  primary  woimd  soon  heals.  Appar- 
ently nothing  occurs  for  3  to  4  daysj  which  is  the  period  of  incubation. 


PUNCTURE 


PUSTULE  9TWDAY 


PAPULE -4''«  DAY 


DESICCATION  12T«DAY 


VESICLE  5'**OAY 


CRU3T    IB^**OAY 


UMBlLICATlON7T»*DAY  FOVEATED  SCAR. 

Fio.  2.— Thk  Coctbse  of  the  Ehuptioic  (Diagrttmmtttic). 


Then  one  or  more  Rmall  papules  appear  upon  the  skin  where  the  vac- 
cine virus  was  introduced.  The  papule  is  small,  round,  flat,  bright 
red,  hard,  hut  supurficiaL  About  the  fifth  day  the  summit  of  the  papule 
Ijecomes  vesiiular.  The  vesicle  is  at  first  clear  and  pearl-like*  ITmbilifa- 
tion  8(_>on  develops  as  the  vesicle  enlarges.  A  deep,  red,  and  swollen 
areola  surrounds  the  vesicle  and  grows  wider  as  the  lesion  advances. 
This  gives  the  picture  of  the  "pearl  upon  the  rose  leaf"  which  consti- 
tutes the  true  Jennerian  vesicle.  By  the  seventh  day  the  vesicle  is  full 
siwj  round  or  oval,  flat  on  top,  umbilicatedj,  and  contents  clear.     It  is 
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multilocular ;  if  pricked  with  a  pin  or  accidentally  opened  only  that 

portion  of  the  lymph  contained  in  the  compartment  opened  will  exude. 

By  the  eighth  day  it  turns  yellowish,  the  middle  is  fuller,  following 

which  the  so-called  second  umbilication  develops.    Mean^ifhile  the  areola 

deepens,  widens,  and  may  be  swollen.    The  skin  feels  hot,  is  painful,  and 

the  axillary  glands  become  enlarged  and  tender.    About  the  ninth  day ' 

the  areola  begins  to  fade  and  the  swelling  subsides.    By  the  eleventh  or 

twelfth  day  the  pustule  rapidly  dries,  leaving  a  brown,  wrinkled  scab, 

which  finally  drops  off.     It  should  never  be  removed,  as  it  forms  the 

best  bandage. 

The  Bear  is  at  first  red,  finally  turns  white,  with  the  pits  or  fovea- 
tions  so  characteristic  of  true  cowpox. 

Oeneral  Symptoma. — The  general  symptoms  vary.    There  are  malaise, 
loss  of  appetite,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  headache,  pain  in  the 
moscles  of  the  back,  and  other  indications  of  a  mild. febrile  reaction. 
The  temperature  may  go  to  38°  or  38.5°  C.  as  the  vesicle  ripens.    The 
febrile  reaction  bears  no  special  relation  to  the  size  and  number  of  the 
vesicles  or  to  the  areola.    The  regional  lymph  nodes  become  enlarged  and 
tender  about  the  time  the  pustule  forms.     The  nitrogen  elimination 
increases  about  the  tenth  day  for  a  short  time.    The  blood  changes  re- 
semble fhose  of  smallpox,  an  early  leukopenia  and  secondary  leukocytosis. 
Secondary  vaccinations  often  run  an  accelerated,  milder,  or  modified 
course  with  shortened  periods  of  incubation  (see  revaccination). 

THE  IMMUNITY 

The  immunity  appears  about  the  eighth  day  of  the  vaccination. 
Layet  puts  the  point  of  safety  at  the  ninth  day,  Burckhard  at  the  elev- 
enth. These  data  are  based  upon  the  early  work  with  variolation,  when 
persons  were  inoculated  with  smallpox  at  various  periods  following  vac- 
cination. Sacco  got  only  a  local  eruption  by  inoculating  smallpox  on  the 
eighth  to  the  eleventh  days,  and  none  after  that. 

Yaccination  protects  not  only  against  smallpox,  but  also  against  vac- 
cinia. Curiously  enough,  the  degree  and  length  of  inMnunity  appear  to 
be  greater  against  smallpox  than  against  itself.  It  is  irrational  to  at- 
tempt to  fix  a  definite  time  for  the  duration  of  the  immimity.  This 
varies  as  in  other  infectious  processes.  It  is  known  through  experiment 
and  experience  that  the  immunity  gradually  wears  off.  Definite  protec- 
tion on  the  average  lasts  about  seven  years.  The  degree  of  protection  is 
usually  absolute  for  some  years,  and  then  gradually  fades.  In  this,  as 
in  other  diseases,  immunity  is  a  relative  term.  Smallpox  itself  does  not 
always  protect  against  smallpox.  Some  people  have  two  and  even 
three  attacks  of  smallpox.^     Such  cases,  however,  are  exceptional,  and 

'Jenner  mentions  "the  lady  of  Mr.  Gwinnett,  who  has  had  the  smallpox 
five  times."— Baron's  "Life  of  Jenner,"  Vol.  II,  p.  265. 


Ninth  Day 
FoimTH  TO  TBK  Nmrm  Vat, 


Eleventh  Day 
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Thirteenth  Day 


.    .  Scar— Sixth  Week  j 

Fio.  4. — Vaccinia.    Coitrse  op  the  Eboption  from  the  Tckts  Dat. 
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it  is  also  exceptional  to  have  snmlipox  occur  m  an  individual  who  has 
been  properly  vaccinated* 

•a   U««rp*wl   tfwrtn*   ten    j—jf%   (l«0«-t»l1% 
,^    MRMMS  VAOQIIi«Tl9  «!■   IN^AHOV. 


■f»    i*^*— An 


Non:- 


hiUPT^trttr.  Www 


Fiu,  5, 


1.  No  eases  of  Bm&Upox  tmder  2  yearn  of 

2.  (rreof  majority  of  peraofia  at  t&okod  have 

the  difleuoe  in  miid  /arm. 

3.  Grtufiio/  lo»»  of  vaccinatian  immunity 

as  age  advanoefl. 

4.  ^o  <iea/Aii  occur  until  later  life. 


Norm: — 

1.  Many  ooies  occur  under  2  years,  and 

comparatively  large  proportion  of 
these  childrpn  die. 

2.  No  influence  to  c-antrol  Ihe  faUtliiu  of  the 

dUeaxe,  enoept  the  reou|ieraiiv<»  pow* 

er  of  youth,  aa  aeen  from  ICK^O  yrs. 

3«  Deaihs  wfTf/  numerowt  in  children  under 

10  yeara,  and  peraontf  over  40  years. 


Careful  Btati^ticis  collocted  in  Japan  since  1879  show  quite  definitely 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  inunmiity,  beginning  with  the  second  year 
after  vaccination.    Kitasato'g  table/  based  on  D51  cases,  is  as  follows: 


SD0CE88FDL  REVACCINATION   AITEK  1 

1  year 13.6  per  cent 

2  years 32.9  "  ** 

3  yeaw 4*5.6  "  " 

4  years. 5T.3  "  ** 

6  years 5M  "  " 

6  years. . , . , 03.8  "  ^ 

*Jour.  A,  M.  A.,  March  25,  UHi,  p.  B89. 
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Weil,  in  1899,  reported  72.5  per  cent,  of  successful  revaccinations 
after  seven  years,  80  per  cent,  after  eight  years,  85  per  cent,  after  nine 
years,  and  88.6  per  cent,  after  ten  years. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that,  if  a  revaccination  takes,  the  subject  was 
therefore  gusceptible  to  smallpox.  While  this  is  usually  true,  it  does  not 
necesauily  follow.  It  is  a  still  greater  fallacy  to  state  that,  if  a  vaccina- 
tion &ib,  the  subject  is  therefore  immune.  This  view  may  result  in  real 
hamt  Vaccination  may  fail  for  many  reasons — ^the  operation  may  not 
haT6  Iieen  properly  done,  or  the  virus  may  have  been  inert.  Sometimes 
persoDf'aTe  unsuccessfully  vaccinated  three,  four,  or  more  times  before 
a  tjpjeal  take  is  obtained.^ 

T%are  appears  to  be  a  definite  relation  between  the  immunity  con- 
ferred and  the  number  of  vaccination  scars.  There  is  also  some  evi- 
denee  that  the  protection  is  directly  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  local 
eraptian.  This  question  has  not  been  carefully  studied  since  the  data 
eoatained  in  the  final  Report  of  the  Royal  Conmiission  on  Vaccination, 
whidl  18  summarized  in  the  following  table : 


MOBTAIiTTT  OF  POSTVACXJINAL  SMALLPOX  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  SCARS 


Number  of 
ScaxB 

3,004  cases* 
(1836-61) 

10,661  cases* 
(1862-67) 

6,839 
casesf 

None 

21.7% 

39.4% 

1 

7.6 

13.8 

6.2% 

2 

4.3 

7.7 

6.8 

3 

1.8 

3.0 

3.7 

4 

0.7 

0.9 

2.2 

*  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commiflaoa  on  Vaodnation,  1896,  paragraph  291.    Dr.  Thome,  from 
daUeoUeetodlqr  Mr.  Marwn. 

t  Sane  Report.  pmgnfAi  293.    Summary  of  cases  apart  from  those  of  Mr.  Marson. 


One  point  needs  emphasis:  The  degree  and  duration  of  the  im- 
munity are  directly  proportional  to  the  typical  nature  of  the  take.  No 
reliance  should  be  placed  upon  atypical  reactions. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  body  which  produce  the  immunity 
are  not  understood.  In  this  sense  vaccination  is  still  an  empiric  pro- 
cedure. We  now  know  of  many  analogous  instances,  however,  where 
an  active  acquired  immunity  is  induced  by  means  of  an  attenuated  virus. 
The  immunity  produced  by  vaccine  virus  does  not  depend  upon  an  anti- 

*One  of  my  cases  gave  a  history  of  having  been  unsucceBsfully  vaccinated 
five  times.    The  sixth  attempt  produced  a  tj'pical  primary  take  with  21  vesicles. 
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toxin.  The  blood,  however,  contains  specific  antibodies,  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  activity  of  vaccine  virus  is  destroyed  when  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  blood  serum  from  a  calf  two  weeks  after  successful  vacci- 
nation. 

REVACCINATION 

The  fact  that  the  immunity  wears  off  after  a  number  of  years  makes 
it  necessary  to  practice  revaccination  in  order  to  aflEord  a  continuous 
protection.  There  is  some  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  just  when  it  is 
best  to  vaccinate  the  second  time.  Ten  years  is  too  long  a  period,  prob- 
ably, to  depend  upon  in  individual  cases.  One  year — advised  by  some — 
is  shorter  than  necessary  in  most  cases.  The  five-year  interval  of  Japan 
is  good  in  many  respects,  but  probably  not  better  than  revaccination  in 
the  twelfth  year  obligatory  in  Germany. 

The  best  time  to  vaccinate  is  in  the  first  year  before  the  second  sum- 
mer, again  at  from  ten  to  thirteen  years.  After  this  it  is  usually  un- 
necessary to  vaccinate  again,  unless  there  is  particular  danger  of  expo- 
sure to  smallpox. 

All  persons  exposed  directly  or  indirectly  to  smallpox  should  at  once 
be  vaccinated — unless  they  have  had  the  disease  or  have  recently  been 
successfully  vaccinated.  There  are  no  contraindications  to  vaccinating 
babies  immediately  after  birth. 

The  clinical  picture  of  secondary  vaccinations  may  be  quite  different 
from  the  typical  take  following  a  primary  vaccination.  These  altered 
reactions  were  known  in  the  time  of  Jenner,  but  were  lost  sight  of  imtil 
recently  rediscovered,  and  their  significance  realized  from  studies  in 
anaphylaxis. 

Eevaccinations  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  they  may  run 
an  unaltered  course  resembling  primary  takes  in  all  respects,  showing 
that  immunity  to  cowpox  has  disappeared;  (2)  they  may  run  a  somewhat 
more  rapid  course  in  which  the  period  of  incubation  is  shortened  and 
in  which  the  height  of  the  pustular  stage  occurs  about  the  sixth  day 
(this  is  known  as  the  accelerated  reaction) ;  or  (3)  thoy  may  run  a 
very  much  shortened,  milder,  and  rapid  course.  The  eruption  may  be 
only  a  small  papule  which  does  not  develop  into  a  vesicle  and  soon  dis- 
appears; the  period  of  incubation  may  be  loss  than  24  hours.  This  is 
known  as  the  immediate  reaction  and  roseniblcs  a  cutaneous  tul)orculin 
reaction  in  many  respects.  These  altered  reactions  have  been  studied 
especially  by  von  Pirquet  and  are  shown  grapliically  in  Fig.  G. 

The  immediate  reaction  may  be  put  to  practical  use  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish smallpox  from  chickenpox.  Thus,  Tieclie  has  shown  that  small- 
pox virus  introduced  into  the  skin  of  a  person  immunized  by  vaccination 
will  show  the  tyi)i(al  immediate  reaction;  whereas  the  virus  of  chicken- 
pox  is  invariably  negative.    This  test  can  be  freed  of  all  possible  danger 
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by  heating  the  virus  to  60°  C.  for  30  minutes^  which  does  not  seem  to 
aflfect  the  reaction. 

CLAIMS  FOR  VACCINATION 

1.  "Duly  and  eflBciently  performed  it  will  protect  the  constitution 
from  subsequent  attacks  of  smallpox  as  much  as  that  disease  itself  will/*  * 

2.  It  protects  the  individual  against  smallpox  for  a  period  which 
has  not  been  determined  mathematically  for  the  individual,  but  which 
averages  about  seven  years. 

3.  The  protection  may  be  renewed  by  a  second  vaccination. 

4.  Persons  successfully  vaccinated  on  two  occasions  are  usually 
immune  against  smallpox  for  life. 

6.  Vaccination  and  revaccination  systematically  .and  generally  car- 
ried out  confer  complete  protection  to  a  conmiunity  or  a  nation.  In 
other  words,  while  the  individual  protection  is  not  always  lasting,  the 
conmiimal  protection  is  absolute. 

6.  A  person  vaccinated  once  and  at  a  later  time  contracting  small- 
pox as  a  rule  has  the  disease  in  a  less  serious  form  than  unvaccinated 
persons  (varioloid).*  The  degree  of  favorable  modification  of  smallpox 
is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  period  of  time  elapsing  between  the  vac- 
cination and  the  attack  of  smallpox. 

7.  The  beneficial  eflfects  of  vaccination^are  most  pronoimced  in  those 
in  whom  the  vaccine  affection  has  run  its  most  typical  and  perfect 
course. 

VACCINATION  OF  EXPOSED  PERSONS 

The  question  frequently  arises  whether  persons  exposed  to  smallpox 
should  be  vaccinated.  The  effect  of  vaccination  during  the  period  of 
incubation  of  smallpox  is  very  interesting,  and  may  be  summed,  up  as 
follows : 

1.  Vaccination  just  before  or  during  the  primary  fever  of  smallpox 
does  not  influence  the  disease. 

2.  If  the  vaccination  is  done  during  the  last  stage  of  the  period  of 
incubation  of  smallpox,  the  two  infections  run  their  course  side  by  ride 
without  influencing  each  other. 

3.  If  it  is  done  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  of  the  period  of  in- 

^"I  never  expected  that  it  would  do  more,  and  it  will  not,  I  believe,  do 
less." — ^Jenner.    Baron's  Life,  Vol.  II.  p.  136. 

*The  term  varioloid  was  introduced  by  Thompson  in  1820  to  describe  the 
inild  and  modified  form  of  smallpox  occurring  aft^  vaccination.  The  eruption 
in  varioloid  does  not  mature  and  disappears  more  rapidly  than  in  variola. 

Yolfert,  Dornbleuth,  and  Harden  showed  that  one  vaccination  was  not  always 
sufficient  protection  against  smallpox  for  a  lifetime,  that  revaccination  was  neces- 
sary and  that  the  clinical  manifestations  of  this  vaccination  are  as  different  from 
those  of  the  first  vaccination  as  varioloid  is  from  variola. 
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enbation  the  vaccination  takes  and  may  modify  the  severity  of  the 

anallpox. 

4.  Vaccination  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  incubation  period,  in 
time  to  have  the  vaccine  eruption  reach  maturity  before  the  smallpox 
begins,  will  prevent  or  abort  the  disease.  This  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
mg  diagram: 

THE  'EFFECT  OF  VACCINATION  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  INCUBATION  OF  SMALLPOX 
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As  we  can  never  be  quite  sure  just  what  stage  in  the  period  of  in- 
cubation a  given  case  may  be  in,  it  is  always  advisable  to  vaccinate 
exposed  persons.  Furthermore,  little  harm  will  be  done  if  it  is  too 
late  and  t^e  vaccine  eruption  is  added  to  the  smallpox.  Indeed,  Hanna^ 
presents  claims  to  the  effect  that  there  is  evidence  in  mitigating  the 
severity  of  smallpox  when  vaccination  is  performed  at  any  time  after 
infection  up  to  the  day  of  onset  and  even  afterward. 


DANGERS  AND  COMPLICATIONS 

The  alleged  danger  from  vaccination  has  been  greatly  magnified  by 
the  antivaccinationists.  However,  vaccination  is  not  always  a  harmless 
procedure ;  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  production  of  an  acute  infec- 
tious disease,  and,  although  the  disease  is  always  mild  and  benign,  it 
nmst  not  be  treated  as  trifling.    The  chief  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 

*  Public  HeMh,  July,  1010,  XXni,  No.  10,  p.  361. 
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we  have  produced  an  open  wound,  which  is  subject  to  the  complications 
of  any  wound.  Even  a  pin  prick  or  a  razor  scratch  may  result  in  death. 
While  the  aggregate  number  of  deaths  resulting  from  the  complications 
of  vaccination  may  be  considerable,  the  individual  risk  is  so  small  as  to 
be  disregarded,  especially  when  proper  precautions  are  taken.  Many 
of  the  infections  after  vaccination  occur  in  those  in  whom  the  regard 
for  cleanliness  is  slight,  and  who  neglect  the  care  of  the  wound.  In 
recent  years,  owing  to  the  improved  quality  of  the  vaccine  virus  and 
the  introduction  of  aseptic  methods,  a  bad  sore  arm  is  a  rare  occurrence, 
and  serious  complications  still  rarer.  In  any  case,  the  danger  connected 
with  vaccination  is  infinitesimal  when  compared  with  the  benefit  conr 
f  erred.    The  important  complications  are : 

Ante  Vaccination. — This  is  usually  due  to  scratching  the  virus  with 
the  finger  into  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  mucous  membranes,  or  any  part 
of  the  skin.  When  carried  into  the  eye  it  may  cause  blindness.  Physi- 
cians sometimes  vaccinate  their  lips  by  blowing  into  vaccine  tubes.  In 
vaccine  establishments  accidental  vaccination  of  the  hand  is  conmion. 

Generalized  Vaccination. — This  is  sometimes  reported,  but  is  usu- 
ally a  mistaken  diagnosis.  A  generalized  eruption  of  cowpox  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  if  it  ever  occurs.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  calf  after  intra- 
venous injection  of  a  large  amount  of  the  virus,  in  which  case  there  is 
a  prolonged  period  of  incubation. 

Wound  infections,  such  as  ulcers,  gangrene,  erysipelas,  abscesses, 
lymphangitis,  suppuration  of  the  axillary  glands,  and  other  septic  infec- 
tions are  now  exceedingly  rare,  and  demand  the  usual  surgical  measures 
to  prevent  their  occurrence. 

Impetigo  contagiosa  occasionally  occurs  and  may  be  a  serious  com- 
plication of  vaccination,  especially  the  bullous  impetigo  or  pemphigoid 
forms,  which  presumably  have  their  origin  in  cattle. 

(Syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  leprosy  are  sometimes  feared,  but  these 
are  impossible  with  the  use  of  bovine  virus.) 

Tetanus. — Tetany^  deserves  a  special  word.  This  serious  and  fre- 
quently fatal  infection  sometimes  complicates  a  vaccination  wound  just 
as  it  may  any  wound.  When  we  consider  the  many  millions  of  vaccina- 
tion wounds,  many  of  which  are  neglected  surgically,  it  is  no  surprifle 
to  learn  that  tetanus  occasionally  occurs  as  a  postvaccinal  complication. 
Acland  is  acquainted  with  only  one  instance  in  more  than  five  million 
consecutive  vaccinations  in  P^ngland,  and  even  in  this  one  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  tetanus  was  invaccinated.  Over  31,000,000  doses  of 
vaccine  virus  were  used  in  the  United  States  from  1904  to  1913  inclusive, 
yet  only  41  authenticated  cases  of  tetanus  occurred  subsequent  to  vac- 
cination.*   A  study  of  these  cases  makes  it  clear  that  the  infective  prin- 

M.  F.  Anderaon:  United  States  Public  Health  Report,  Reprint  289,  July 
16,  1916. 
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ople  was  not  in  the  vaccine  virus,  but  was  received  ten  days  or  more 
gfter  vaccination,  owing  to  the  prolonged  period  of  incubation   (20.7 
days)  and  the  high  mortality  (75.2  per  cent.).    Many  of  the  cases  fol- 
lowing vaccination  give  a  history  of  having  the  vaccination  scab  or  crust 
jemoved  in  some  way,  thus  permitting  infection  of  the  wound  with  a 
Teformation  of  the  crust  and  the  establishment  of  an  anaerobic  condi- 
tion.   The  fact  that  lack  of  care  is  an  important  factor  in  postvaccinal 
tetanus  is  indicated  in  the  figures  from  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  with  a  record  of  585,000  vaccinations  without  a  single  case  of 
tetanus.    At  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  at  Washington  many  hundred 
samples  of  vaccine  virus  representing  a  million  and  a  half  vaccinations 
have  been  examined  without  finding  a  tetanus  spore  in  a  single  vaccine 
point  or  tube.    Special  tests  for  tetanus  are  required  by  Federal  regula- 
tioitf  of  every  lot  of  vaccine  virus  before  it  is  placed  upon  the  market. 
In  the  Vaccine  Laboratory  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  of  Mas- 
fiidiiisetts,  of  which  I  have  charge,  these  tests  are  conducted  in  accord- 
ince  with  the  recommendation  of  Francis,^  as  follows : 

(a)  Plant  0.25  c.  c.  virus  into  fermentation  tubes  of  glucose  bouillon 
and  incubate  immediately.  Inject  0.25  c.  c.  of  the  growth  at  the  end  of 
9  days  subcutaneously  into  mice. 

(b)  Plant  0.25  c.  c.  vaccine  virus  into  fermentation  tubes  of  glucose 
bouillon,  heat  at  60°  C.  for  one  hour  and  then  incubate.  Inject  0.25  c.  c. 
of  the  growth  into  mice  at  the  end  of  9  days. 

(e)  Plant  0.25  c.  c.  vaccine  virus  into  fermentation  tubes  of  ordi- 
nary bouillon,  containing  a  bit  of  sterile  tissue,  and  inject  0.25  c.  c.  of 
the  growth  at  the  end  of  9  days  into  mice. 

(d)      Inject  0.25  of  the  vaccine  virus  subcutaneously  into  guinea-pigs. 

If  tetanus  spores  are  present  in  the  virus,  one  of  these  four  methods 
is  almost  sure  to  detect  them. 

The  occurrence  of  occasional  stray  tetanus  spores  in  vaccine  virus 
was  demonstrated  by  Carini."  Such  vaccine,  however,  had  proved  en- 
tirely harmless  in  thousands  of  cases.  Francis  also  showed  that  vaccine 
vims  purposely  contaminated  with  tetanus  spores  will  not  produce 
tetanus  in  monkeys,  although  it  will  produce  typical  "takes."  Willson  * 
in  1902  claims  to  have  found  tetanus  spores  in  the  vaccine  virus  used  in 
the  New  Jersey  episode. 

Glycerin  does  not  destroy  the  tetanus  spore,  and  while  the  occa- 
sional danger  cannot  be  denied  it  is  plain  that  postvaccinal  tetanus 
should  usually  be  laid  to  lack  of  care  and  neglect  of  the  vaccination 
wound. 

To  prev«it  tetanus  complications  it  is  important  to  avoid  scarifica- 

*  Edward  Francis,  "Laboratory  Studies  on  Tetanus,"  Hygienic   Laboratory 
Bull.,  No.  96,  August,  1914,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
*Centralhl,  f.  Bakt,,  Orig.  1904,  XXXVII,  p.  1147. 
•Ji>ur.  A.  M.  A.,  1902,  XXXVIII,  p.  1147. 
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tiun  and  irritation,  also  to  avoid  Wie  uee  of  shields  and  bandages  which 
favor  anaerobic  conditions,  to  require  the  patient  to  use  strict  cleanliness, 
and  to  use  vaccine  vims  that  has  been  properiy  prepared  and  tested. 

Foot-and-Moutli  Bisease.— The  infection  of  foot-antl*muuth  disease 
has  in  one  instance  been  demonstrated  as  a  contamination  of  vaccine 
virus^^  It  ii=!,  however,  inipossihle  to  convey  fm)t*an(l-moi]th  disease  to 
man  through  cutaneous  inoculation.  While  no  harm  has  been  done  to 
man,  the  contamination  is  undesirable,  and  special  Federal  regulation* 
now  require  vaccine  virus  to  be  tested  from  time  to  time  to  assure  ita 
freedom  from  this  infection. 

As  an  ilhistration  of  how  seldom  complicatione  are  caused  by  vac* 
cination  we  have  the  results  of  Gennany.  where  in  thirteen  years  (1885- 
1893)  33,166,510  children  were  vaccinated.  Of  these  115  died  within 
a  few  weeks  or  mouths  after  the  operation,  presimiabSy  of  injuries  in- 
cidental thereto.  Of  these  at  least  48  probably  did  not  die  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  vaccination. 

The  figures  of  recent  years  are  still  better,  for  it  is  now  exceedingly 
rare  for  a  death  to  be  recorded  as  directly  due  to  vaccination.  For 
example,  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  past  few  years  the  United 
States  authorities  vaccinated  3,515,000  persons  without  a  single  death 
or  any  serious  postvaccinal  complications. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  VACCINE  VIRUS 

By  the  law  of  July  1,  1J)02,  the  vaccine  virus  sold  in  interstate  traf- 
fic in  the  United  States  must  come  from  a  licensed  manufacturer. 
These  licenses  are  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  only  after  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  plant,  personnel,  and  product  by  a  competent 
goveniment  officer.  Tlie  licenses  are  good  for  one  year  only,  and  are 
reissued  only  after  reinspcction.  The  government  regulations  require 
each  lot  of  vaccine  virus  to  be  examined  carefully  by  modern  bacterio- 
logical methods  to  determine  the  number  of  bacteria,  and  special  te«ts 
must  be  made  to  determine  the  absence  of  pathogenic  microbrganisma. 
These  tests  include  animal  inoculations,  as  well  as  cultural  methods* 
Special  tests  for  each  lot  of  vaccine  must  be  made  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  streptococci,  tetanus  spores,  the  gas  bacillus,  and 
other  pathogenic  microorganisms,  etc.  The  government  does  not  guaran* 
tee  the  purity  and  potency  of  each  package  of  vaccine  virus,  but  through 
ita  inspections  and  frequent  examinations  of  the  virus  on  the  market 
every  eonfiilence  may  now  be  !md  in  the  vacciue  virus  propagated  by 
licensed  manufacturers  in  this  wiinlry, 

J  Mdhler  und  RoBcnftU,  U,  8,  l>ept.  of  Agriculture,  B.  A.  L  Circular  147,  June 


irz*'zzszr\   a.  ▼^lii.i  smfcllTMii  hit^  a:  Tut..:*    itt*:*].  ii)^*r..tn^;.  i  ;>  rwj^^iu:  "^'«"^* 

like  iHs:  nuncTi^L  y^t:^  'iPa^  fcur-iikl:'    .»;t;i..7«i*.\  :'^;iTr.  .^jis^^  *-*:  ^Tiisjifc". 

pnoez:  aa^it^  sniLliiKiL.  "wiari  w».:r  Tnfckt>  ::  r.irr.":}  rir^-^^ftiTh  4>Mi:  mv 
ipt  fMM-TTtr  vra.  un*:  ciaeftsVv.  Tin  T*ms.:<  i^rrn-^' r.*  f^  fW'Howi/  A^ 
^G^teL  ny  C  :*T7ri^'^rmfcT.   Briiirifciivit  &r>r.  T^tj^c,  i:.vt>>  «  T»r,^h*h!^  f\* 

¥iik-  smaI:j»Cii  mix  lie  modiSed  inio  «:\'Vpo\.  ^wjx^x  h**  ^^o^x^r  Kv« 
rKETDed  TO  smalipcii. 

It  seems  plftin  ihtt  the  siivoalled  ofti^ual  ivwpi>x  h«.<  iu<  orijrin  fr\MU 
sznilpox  ihrougli  aoddenttl  iiKvuIation  in  milkiuir  \x>^s  l\v  }vi^m>$  h^^- 
iii^  or  T^eovering  from  smallpox.  Once  siancil^  tho  pT\>|^j2:«tion  i\{  iho 
mcpdified  vims  from  oov  to  oow  would  bo  i\>m}mnitivolY  MiupU\ 

COMPIXSORY  VACCINATION 

Yaccmation  affords  a  higli  degroo  of  immunity  to  tho  indixidunl.  nud 
a  vell-nigfa  perfect  protection  to  tho  ivmmunitw     To  ronuiiu  un\«o 
einated  is  selfish  in  that  by  so  doing  a  porsiM)  stotils  a  tvrtain  nu>Nn\)ro  of 
protection  from  the  community  on  aiHHMnit  of  tho  l^iirrior  of  vnooinntiH) 
persons  around  them. 

The  laws*  and  regulations  relating  to  vatvinatiou  in  tho  Hovoral 
states  of  the  United  States  show  marked  laok  of  uniformity.  fomiMilKorv 
general  vacciiiation  can  be  said  to  exist  by  law  only  in  Kontuokv.  Khoilo 

'SmaUpoK  is  a  disease  subject  to  mutations.  Siiuv  180H  n  inilil  fornt  of 
smallpox  has  existed  in  this  country  with  a  dt'ath-rnlo  of  HUnit  O.A  por  iviit. 
This  mild  form  shows  no  tendency  at  prosont  to  iniToam*  in  virulonco.  i-hlokoii 
pox  itself  may  belong  to  the  smallpox  family.  Th«»  two  dim^nHon  Hr«>  muuiMlnitHi 
mdistinffuishable  at  ttie  bedside.  Jennor  alwayn  conMidcrtMl  r«)\vpox  iind  Hniiiltpit\ 
as  modifications  of  the  same  "distemper,"  and  in  UHin^  viiooino  lymph  lio  wan 
impregnating  the  constitution  with  tho  disoAHo  in  iIh  mildt^Ml  form  hmtoMil  of 
propagating  it  in  its  virulent  and  contaf^ious  form. 

'Kerr,  J.  W.,  "Vaccination,  and  Analvsis  of  tho  LawH  and  Kogulatlons  Uo« 
Irting  Thereto  in  Force  in  the  Unitcni  States/'  Public  Iloalth  Hull.  A2. 
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Island,  and  Porto  Rieo.^     Arizona,  Hawaii,  Maryland,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota  have  laws  requiring  vaccination  of  children. 

Decisions  in  the  various  courts  in  the  United  States  have  held  com- 
pulsory vaccination  to  be  legal.  A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  (Henning  Jacobson  vs.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, April  1,  1905)  upheld  in  every  respect  the  statute,  the  validity 
of  which  was  questioned  under  the  Constitution : 

The  liberty  secured  by  the  Constitution  of -the  United  States  .... 
does  not  impart  an  absolute  right  in  each  person  to  be,  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  circumstances,  wholly  freed  from  restraint.  Real  liberty  for  all  could 
not  exist  under  the  operation  of  a  principle  which  recognizes  the  right  of 
each  individual  person  to  use  his  own,  whether  in  respect  to  his  person  or 
his  property,  regardless  of  the  injury  that  may  be  done  to  others. 

Theoretically  it  would  be  ideal  if  all  persons  submitted  to  vaccination 
and  revaccination  voluntarily.  But  experience  has  shown  that  this  is 
impractical,  and,  wherever  tried,  has  failed;  The  best  results  have  always 
been  obtained  where  vaccination  has  been  compulsory,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  is  the  only  present  means  by  which  smallpox  may  be  elim- 
inated. 

The  world  may  leam  a  valuable  lesson  from  the  splendid  results 
obtained  in  Germany  through  compulsory  vaccination  and  revaccination. 
In  England  the  "conscience  clause"  allows  many  persons  to  remain 
unvaccinated  and  thereby  seriously  diminishes  the  effects  of  the  vacci- 

TABLE  1.— DEATHS  FROM  SMALLPOX  IN  CX)UNTRIES  WITH  COMPULSORY  VACCINA- 
TION AND  THOSE  WITHOUT  COMPULSORY  VACCINATION 


Population 


Smallpox  Deaths 


1886 


1887 


Aver»c« 

of 
Deaths 


Ayeraceper 
MiUionof 
Populatioii 


Sweden* 4,746,465 

Ireland* 4,808,728 

Scotland* 4.013.029 

Germany* 47,923.735 

Enjcland* 28,247,151 

8wit«erland 2.922.430 

BeUritim 5.940.365 

RuMia 92,822.470 

Aiwtria 23.000,000 

Italy 29,717.982 

Spain n.861.000 


1 

2 

24 

197 

275 

182 

1,213 

16.938 

8.794 


5 

14 

17 

168 

505 

14 

610 

25.884 

9,591 

16,249 

? 


9 

3 

0 

112 

1.026 

'  17 

865 

T 

14,138 

18,110 

14,378 


2 

0 

6 

200 

23 

3 
1.212 

t 

12,358 

13.416 

8.472 


4 

6 

12 

160 

458 

54 
975 
21.411 
11.220 
15.925 
11.425 


1 
1 
8 

3.6 
16 

18.6 
164 
231 
610 
536 
963 


*  Compulsory  vaccination. 

*  Massachusetts,  in  1800,  was  tlio  first  state  to  enact  legislation  relative  to 
vaccination. 
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nion  laws  of  that  land.  In  Minnesota  the  state  health  authorities 
kcame  weary  of  the  clamor  against  compulsory  vaccination  and  assisted 
ii  having  the  law  repealed.  They  said,  in  substance,  to  the  people  of 
Ik  state:  "Take  your  choice.  Be  vaccinated  and  protect  yourself,  or 
nm  the  risk  of  contracting  smallpox ;  if  you  get  it,  it  is  your  own  fault.^ 


INOCULATION  OR  VARIOLA  INOCULATA 

Tbt  practice  of  inoculation  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
flitt  of  Tacci nation.  By  inoculation  we  mean  the  introduction  of  small- 
pox Bitter  into  the  skin  of  man.  The  disease  thus  produced  is  usually 
fldUL  bat  is  nevertheless  true  smallpox,  and  just  as  contagious  as  small- 

POL 

Iliis  phase  of  the  subject  may  be  made  clearer  by  considering  sihall- 
fULB  existing  in  three  forms:  (1)  variolu  vera  ox  true  smallpox;  (2) 
miola  inoculata  or  inoculated  smallpox;  (3)  vaccinia,  cowpox,  or  modi- 
fied smallpox.  The  differences  between  these  affections  are  shown  in  the 
ftDowing  table: 


YMMtOt^  TWOLk, 

VABIOUl  INOCUL4T4 

VAOCINXA  OB  OOWPOX 

ThMnuJlpoaL 

Inoculated  smallpox. 

Modified  and  attenuated  smallpox. 

Only  ocean  in  man. 

Man,  monkeys,  cattle,  guinear 
pigs,  rabbits,  rats,  camels,  and 
many  other  wif^r»)iTtfij« 

Hi^  owctdity. 

MUder;  rarely  fatal;  about  1  in 
600. 

Very  mild;  never  fatal. 

eoofhient     or    heraor- 

A  local  and  a  general  eruption, 
fewer   pustules    (rarely    over 
200):    seldom    oonfluent    or 
hemorrhagio. 

Aiwajrs  local  and  confined  to  the 
site  of  the  vaccination. 

Bichly  eontacioua] 

Equally  highly  contagious. 

Not  contagious  —  contracted  only 
by  mechanical  transfer  of  vac- 
cine virus. 

dmys. 

8  days. 

3-4  days. 
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Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  variola  inoculata,  while 
usually  a  mild  disease,  is  just  as  communicable  as  true  smallpox^  and 
those  who  contract  the  disease  in  this  way  get  true  smallpox,  sometimes 
in  serious  or  fatal  form.  Inoculation,  therefore,  protects  the  individwU 
but  endangers  the  community. 

Inoculation  is  a  very  old  custom.  It  was  practiced  by  the  Chinese 
from  time  immemorial.  The  method  was  introduced  into  western  civili- 
zation through  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who  learned  of  the  method 
at  Constantinople  and  had  her  own  boy  "engrafted"  with  successful  re- 
sult. In  1717  Lady  Montagu  wrote  her  now  famous  letter  to  her  friend 
Sarah  Chiswell,  and  the  practice  soon  became  popular  in  England 
(1721)  and  spread  to  America  and  the  Continent.^  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  at  Boston.  But  the  dangers- 
were  early  realized  and  inoculation  was  soon  replaced  by  vaccination. 
According  to  Plehn,  inoculation  is  still  practiced  in  central  Africa. 

The  method  of  inoculation  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  vaccina* 
tion.  The  matter  is  obtained  from  the  vesicle  or  pustule  of  a  case  of 
smallpox.  This  material  is  then  introduced  into  the  skin  by  means  of 
a  puncture,  an  incision,  or  through  an  abraded  surface.  The  Chinese 
inoculate  usually  by  plugging  the  nostrils  with  cotton  preriously  sat- 
urated with  a  mixture  of  water  and  pustular-crustaceous  matter  taken 
from  the  eruption  of  a  smallpox  patient;  less  commonly  by  blowing  the 
crushed  fresh  crusts  into  the  nostrils  through  a  bamboo  pipe. 

Following  the  inoculation  of  smallpox  virus  a  local  eruption  appears 
on  the  fourth  day  at  the  site  of  the  inoculation.  This  local  eruption 
resembles  vaccinia  but  develops  more  rapidly.  Constitutional  symptoms 
appear  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  or  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day 
following  the  inoculation.  These  symptoms  resemble  the  onset  of  true 
smallpox  and  are  rigor,  headache,  vomiting,  and  fever.  The  local  erup- 
tion subsides  on  the  appearance  of  the  febrile  symptoms  but  at  the  same 
time  the  general  eruption  breaks  out.  The  crop  is  usually  discrete,  mod- 
erate in  number,  but  runs  the  usual  course  through  papule^  vesicle  and 
pustule  formation. 

While  inoculation  has  properly  fallen  into  disuse,  there  are  con- 
ceivable emergencies  in  which  the  practice  would  be  justified.  For 
example,  on  board  ship  or  on  an  island  or  isolated  place,  in  the  absence 
of  vaccine  virus.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  essential  to 
inoculate  everj'body  at  the  same  time. 

The  inoculation  of  smallpox  will  always  remain  for  the  student  of 
preventive  medicine  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  develop- 

*The  practice  of  inoculation  had  boon  published  in  England  as  early  as  1714 
by  Dr.  Timoni  of  Constantinople;  at  Venice  in  1715  by  I\vlarini.  and  in  the 
same  year  in  Ixindon  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  8urgiH)n  who  had  been  in  Turk^.  Its 
adoption  and  subsequent,  diffusion,  however,  were  due  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagi^ 
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ment  of  the  sanitary  sciences.  It  illustrates  in  the  clearest  manner 
some  ot  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  infection,  susceptibility,  and 
immniuty.  It  was  animal  experimentation  on  a  huge  scale,  the  like  of 
which  we  shall  never  see  repeated  on  man  as  the  subject  (Sedgwick).  It 
is  DOW  a  matter  of  regret  that  for  the  sake  of  science  better  advantage 
118  not  taken  of  the  data. 

PREVALENCE  OF  SMALLPOX 

It  ifl  veiy  difficult  for  us  now  to  realize  that  smallpox  was  once  much 
more  common  than  measles  and  much  more  fatal.  Many  of  those 
who  recoTered  were  disfigured  for  life,  left  blind,  or  with  some  other 
serious  consequence  of  the  disease.  For  centuries  smallpox  was  one  of 
the  givttest  scourges.  It  depopulated  cities  and  exterminated  nations. 
In  Europe  alone,  where  its  ravages  were  comparatively  slight,  it  killed 
hundreds  of  thousands  yearly.  In  the  18th  century,  of  which  we  have 
the  best  records,  almost  everybody  had  it  before  he  grew  up.  Parents 
often  exposed  their  children  to  the  disease  in  order  to  be  through  with 
it,  just  as  they  now  sometimes  do  with  the  minor  contagious  diseases. 

Smallpox  was  formerly  a  disease  of  children.  It  was  called  Kinder^ 
hldttert^  Since  vaccination  protects  the  child,  smallpox  has  now  be- 
come more  prevalent  among  adults. 

The  distinguished  mathematician^  BernouiUe,  estimated  that  15,000,- 
000  people  died  of  smallpox  in  25  years  in  the  18th  century.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  60  million  people  died  of  smallpoi^  during  that 
century.  Haygarth  gives  an  account  of  a  smallpox  epidemic  in  Chester, 
England,  population  14,713.  At  the  termination  of  the  epidemic  there 
were  but  1,060  persons,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  population,  who  had  never 
had  smallpox.  Ikfany  similar  instances  are  cited  in  the  literature. 
The  French  physician  de  la  Condamine  (1754)  said  that  "every  tenth 
death  was  due  to  smallpox  and  that  one-fourth  of  mankind  was  either 
killed  by  it  or  crippled  or  disfigured  for  life/'  Sarcone  (1782)  esti- 
mated the  number  of  persons  in  Italy  who  suffered  from  smallpox  as 
90  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Smalipox  was  introduced  into  the  western  hemisphere  by  the  Span- 
iards about  15  years  after  the  discovery  of  America.  In  Mexico  within 
a  short  period  three  and  one-half  million  persons  are  said  to  have  died 
of  the  disease  (Chapman).  Catlin  (1841)  states  that  of  12,000,000 
American  Indians  6,000,000  fell  victims  to  smallpox.  In  Iceland,  in 
1707,  18,000  perished  out  of  a  population  of  50,000,  that  is,  smallpox 
killed  36  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  in  one  year. 

A  good  example  is  that  of  Boston  in  1752,  population  at  that  time. 
15,684.  Of  this  numb«ff  6,998  had  previously  had  smallpox.  During 
the  epidemic  5^546  persons  contracted  the  disease  in  the  usual  manner^ 
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and  2,124  took  it  by  inoculation.  1,843  persons  escaped  from  the  to 
to  avoid  infection.  There  were,  therefore,  left  in  the  city  but  1 
persons  who  had  never  had  smallpox. 

Smallpox  is  still  as  serious  as  it  was  in  former  times.  Thus, 
five  years,  from  1893-181)7,  346,520  persons  died  of  smallpox  in  sixti 
countries.  Of  this  number  Kussia  alone  lost  275,502.  These  figures  i 
the  more  terrible  when  it  is  realized  that  these  lives  might  have  b( 
saved  by  the  use  of  a  simple  prophylactic  measure  within  reach  of  all 


EPIDEMIOLOOT 

Few  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  show  such  a  complete  in( 
pendence  of  conditions  such  as  race,  climate,  soil,  age,  sex,  and  oc< 
pation,  sanitary  surroundings,  etc.,  as  does  smallpox.  It  thrives  where^ 
the  contagion  is  carried,  and  wherever  it  finds  susceptible  people.  Pn 
ably  no  one  is  naturally  imnmne.  The  susceptibility  of  an  unvaccinai 
population  varies,  because  a  smallpox  outbreak  leaves  so  many  immu: 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  disease  recurs  in  waves.  The  mortal 
varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics.  At  times  it  is  less  than  one  ] 
cent. ;  it  frequently  reaches  thirty  per  cent,  and  over. 

In  1901-1903  the  mortality  in  the  United  States  was  as  low  as  2  ] 
cent.,  and  following  that  0.5  per  cent.     These  differences  occurred 
the  prevacci nation  era  as  well  as  now. 

The  epidemiology  of  smallpox  bears  no  relation  to  improved  sanr 
tion,  which  l>as  diminished  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis,  typho 
cholera,  and  has  practically  subdued  typhus  and  relapsing  fever.  It 
evident  that  general  sanitation  could  not  affecjt  contagious  diseases  li 
smallpox  and  measles.  Smallpox  spares  neither  high  nor  low,  the  ri 
nor  poor;  before  the  days  of  vaccination  it  (»ounted  many  kings,  quae; 
and  princes  among  its  victims. 


MODES  OF  INFECTION 

We  are  still  ignorant  of  the  prec^ise  mode  by  which  smallpox 
conveyed.  The  view  generally  held  is  that  the  infection  is  air-boi 
and  enters  the  system  through  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane, 
has  been  surmised  that  a  local  lesion  may  be  produced  in  this  fav< 
able  soil,  the  so-called  **propustule,'"  from  which  general  infecti 
through  the  blood  takes  place.  The  blood  infe<tion  is  marked  by  a  sha 
onset  (the  initial  symptoms),  and  the  skin  Eruption  is  embolic  in  chi 
acter.  The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  a  earful  search  at  54  autops 
in  Boston  by  Councilman  and  his  colleagues  fa^ed  to  find  such  a  p 
pustule. 
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It  is  known  that  the  Chinese  inoculate  the  disease  by  placing  a  crust 
from  the  eruption  in  the  nostrils,  but  the  disease  so  produced  resembles 
variola  inoculata. 

The  virus  of  smallpox  is  contained  in  the  skin  lesions.  Of  this  we 
have  experimental  evidence.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  in  the  expired 
air.  This,  however,  has  never  been  experimentally  proved  and  is  doubt- 
ful. The  disease  is  contagious  before  the  eruption  appears.  It  is  even 
believed  to  be  communicable  during  the  period  of  incubation.  Smallpox 
has  always  been  taken  as  the  type  of  the  contagious  diseases;  the  con- 
tagion is  the  most  "volatile"  of  any  of  the  diseases  of  man  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  measles.  This  volatility,  however,  has  been  over- 
estimated, and,  while  probably  an  air-borne  infection,  the  radius  of  dan- 
ger is  contracted.  English  observers  have  long  taken  the  view  that 
smallpox  may  be  blown  for  great  distances,  and  they  attribute  the  preva- 
lence of  smallpox  to  the  windward  of  hospitals  as  an  indication  that  the 
virus  may  be  carried  down  the  wind.  My  experience  with  the  disease 
teaches  me  that  the  danger  from  such  a  source  is  practically  nil.  One 
may  safely  live  next  door  to  a  smallpox  hospital  that  is  well  screened 
and  properly  managed.  The  influence  of  flies  and  other  insects,  or  sur- 
reptitious visiting,  may  account  for  the  spread  of  this  disease  outside 
of  hospital  walls. 

In  addition  to  more  or  less  direct  contact,  smallpox  may  be  spread 
indirectly  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  secretions  from  the  mouth 
and  nose  doubtless  contain  the  infection,  and,  while  suspicion  has  not 
particularly  fallen  upon  the  feces  and  urine,  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
secretions  and  excretions  from  the  body  may  be  infective  at  some  time 
throughout  the  disease,  or  during  convalescence.  Toys,  pencils,  spoons, 
cups,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  bedding,  and  objects  of  the  greatest  variety 
that  have  in  any  way  come  in  contact  with  the  patient  may  carry  the 
infection.  Under  favorable  circumstances  the  active  principle  may  prob- 
ably live  for  a  considerable  time  upon  fomites,  although  the  practical 
danger  from  this  source  is  not  very  great. 

Smallpox  is  not  usually  considered  an  insect-borne  disease,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  a  fly  lighting  upon  a  smallpox  patient  and  get- 
ting its  proboscis,  feet,  and  other  portions  of  its  body  smeared  with  the 
variolous  matter,  and  then  flying  to  a  susceptible  person,  could  thus 
readily  transmit  the  infection.  Other  insects  may  by  such  mechanical 
transfer  play  a  similar  role. 

RESISTANCE  OF  THE  VIRUS 

It  is  generally,   and   doubtless   correctly,    assumed  that  the  active 
principle  of  variola  has  approximately  the  same  resistance  to  external 
conditions  as  vaccine  virus.     This  assumption  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
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mental  evidence,  which  shows  that  the  virus  of  smallpox  is  somewhat 
more  readily  destroyed  than  the  virus  of  cowpox.  Scientific  data  con* 
cerning  the  viability  of  variolous  matter  is  meager,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  this  question  can  only  be  settled  by  prolonged  and  repeated  experi- 
ments upon  monkeys.  Brinckerhoff  and  Tyzzer^  found  that  variolous 
virus  is  less  resistant  to  desiccation  than  vaccine  virus;  that  variolous 
virus  does  not  pass  a  Berkefeld  filter  and  is  attenuated  by  long  exposure 
to  60  per  cent,  glycerin.  Prolonged  action  of  glycerin  also  destroys 
vaccine  virus,  but  more  rapidly  at  37°  C.  than  in  the  cold;  if  kept  at 
from  —5°  to  —15°  C.  glycerinated  virus  may  remain  active  for  years. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  variolous  virus  is  killed  by  exposure 
to  ordinary  germicidal  substances,  both  liquid  and  gaseous,  in  the 
strengths  and  time  commonly  employed.  It  succumbs  in  fact  before 
the  average  non-spore-bearing  bacteria. 

TABLE  2— DEATH-RATE  FROM  SMALLPOX  AMONG  VACCINATED  AND  UNVACCI- 
NATED  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES* 


Plftoes  and  Time  of  Observation 


Total  No. 
of  Cases 
Observed 


Death-rate  per  100 
Caoea 


Among 

the  Unvac- 

dnated 


Among 
the  Vac- 
cinated 


France,  1816-1841 

Quebec,  1810-1820 

PhiladclphU,  1825 

Canton  Vaud,  1825-1829 

Verona,  182^1829 

Milan,  1830-1861 

Breslau.  1831-1833 

WQrttemberg.  1831-1835 

Camiola,  1834-1835 

Vienna  HospiUl.  1834 

Carinthia,  18:M-1835 

Adriatic,  1835 

Lower  Austria,  1835 

Bohemia.  1835-1855 

Galicia,  1836 

Dalmatia,  1836 

London  Smallpox  Hospital,  183G-1856 

Vienna  Hospital.  1837-1856 

Kiel,  1852-1853 

WQrttemberg  (no  date) 

Malta  (no  date) 

Epidemiologiral  Society  Returns  (no  date) 


16,397 

T 

140 
5.838 

909 
10.240 

220 
1,442 

442 

360 
1.626 
1,002 
2,287 
15,640 
1,059 

723 
9,000 
6.213 

218 
6.2r>8 
7.570 
4.024 


16.125 

27 

60 

24 

46.66 

38.33 

53.8 

27.33 

16.25. 

51.25 

14.5 

15.2 

25.8 

29.8 

23.5 

19.66 

35 

30 

32 

38.9 

21.07 

23 


1 

1.66 

0 

2.16 

5.66 

7.66 

2.11 

7.1 

4.4 

12.5 
0.5 
2.8 

11.5 
5.16 
6.14 
8.25 
7 
6 
6 

4.2 
2.9 


*  Extract  from  i>apers  pn'parod  in  1857  by  Sir  John  Sirnon,  Medical  Officer  of  the  General  Board 
of  Health  of  England,  and  at  that  time  laid  bofon*  Parliament  with  reference  to  the  History  and  Prac- 
tice of  Vaccination.  Published  in  first  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination,  1889,  Appen- 
dix 1.  p.  74. 

*  "Studies  upon  Experimental  Variola  and  Vaccinia  in  Quadrumana,"  Jowr, 
Med,  Re$earch,  Vol.  XlV,  No.  2,  Jan.,  1000,  pp.  223-350. 
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There  is  an  exception  to  this  statement  in  the  case  of  carbolic  acid 
and  the  coal-tar  disinfectants.  McClintock  and  Ferry  ^  have  shown  that 
such  germicides  asr  carbolic  acid,  cresols,  and  the  like  do  not  destroy  the 
virulence  of  vaccine  virus  in  0.5  per  cent,  solutions  in  five  hours^  expo- 
sure. In  this  strength  and  time  almost  all  non-spore-bearing"  bacteria 
would  be  destroyed.  The  inference  is  allowable  that  this  class  of  disin- 
fectants cannot  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  the  spread  of  smallpox. 


SMALLPOX  IN  THE  VACCINATED  AND  UNVACCINATED 

The  experience  of  over  one  hundred  years  offers  convincing  proof 
of  the  pronounced  difference  in  the  mortality  and  morbidity  from  small- 
pox in  the  vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinated.  The  table  on  page  32  from 
Schamberg  shows  that,  among  thousands  of  cases  of  smallpox  occurring 
in  cities  all  over  the  world,  the  mortality  from  smallpox  has  been  from 
five  to  sixteen  times  greater  among  the  unvaccinated  than  among  the 
vaccinated. 

In  countries  like  Germany,  Sweden,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England, 
where  vaccination  is  more  or  less  compulsory,  there  is  comparatively  little 
smallpox.  In  countries  like  Belgium,  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Spain,  which 
have  no  compulsory  vaccination  laws,  smallpox  yearly  claims  many  vic- 
tims.   See  Table  1,  page  26. 

THE  RESULT  OF  VACCINATION  IN  OEBMANT 

April  8th,  1874,  Germany  passed  a  general  compulsory  vaccination 
and  revaccination  law.  The  law  requires  the  vaccination  of  all  infants 
before  the  expiration  of  the.  first  year  of  life,  and  a  second  vaccination 
at  the  age  of  twelve.  Since  this  law  went  into  effect  there  have  been 
no  epidemics  of  smallpox  in  Germany,  despite  the  fact  that  the  disease 
has  been  frequently,  introduced  from  without.  In  1897  there  were  but 
8  deaths  from  smallpox  in  the  entire  German  empire — population  54,- 
000,000.  Since  then  long  periods  have  passed  without  a  single  death 
from  smallpox.  From  1901  to  1910  there  were  only  380  deaths  from 
smallpox  in  Germany;  during  the  same  period  there  were  4,286  deaths 
from  smallpox  in  England  and  Wales,  with  only  about  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Germany;  furthermore,  many  of  the  deaths  in  Germany  were 
in  foreigners.  Thus  in  1909,  out  of  26  deaths  from  smallpox,  13  were 
foreigners,  11  of  whom  were  Russians.  In  the  huge  German  army  there 
have  been  only  two  deaths  from  smallpox  since  1874.  One  of  these  was 
a  reservist  who  had  not  been  successfully  vaccinated.  Germany  has 
taught  the  world  how  to  utilize  Jenner's  great  demonstration. 

*Jour.  of  the  Amer,  Public  Health  Assn,,  June,  1011  (Vol.  I,  No.  6),  p.  418. 
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ISOLATION  AND  DISINFECTION 

Isolation  and  disinfection  are  only  secondary  measures  in  prevent- 
ing smallpox.    Tliey  (cannot  be  regarded  as  substitutes  for  A'accination. 

Isolation  sbould  be  carried  out  with  strictness  for  the  reason  that 
smallpox  is  one  of  the  most  contagious  of  the  communicable  infections. 
While  the  patient  should  be  isolated,  it  is  not  necessary  to  isolate  the 
hospital  by  banishing  it  to  an  inconvenient  or  undesirable  location. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  good  reason  why  a  smallpox  hospital  should  not 
be  one  of  the  imits  of  the  general  hospital  for  communicable  diseases. 
In  any  event,  there  is  no  danger  from  a  smallpox  hospital  situated  upon 
a  highroad  or  near  other  habitations,  provided  always  proper  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  tht  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  smallpox  hospital  should  not  be  a  pesthouse,  but  should  be  as 
inviting  and  attractive- as  economic  conditions  justify.  Smallpox  should 
not  be  treated  in  the  home.  From  the  standpoint  of  prophylaxis  the 
hospital  is  the  logical  and  best  place  to  care  for  this  and  other  communi- 
cable infections.  If  smallpox  is  treated  in  the  home,  this  should  only  be 
permitted  if  skilleil  nursing  and  trained  attendants  can  be  provided. 

The  room  in  which  the  smallpox  patient  is  isolated  should  be  simply 
furnished  to  facilitate  cleanliness  and  to  permit  purification.  It  must 
be  well  screened  and  free  from  insects  and  vermin  of  all.  kinds.  The 
room  should  be  well  ventilated.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  an  open 
fireplace,  in  which  case  the  contagium,  if  contained  in  the  outgoing  air, 
is  burned  in  exit. 

The  nurse  attending  a  case  of  smallpox  should  also  be  segregated, 
and  all  visiting  should  be  strictly  interdicted.  A  separate  kitchen  should 
be  provided'  and  care  should  be  taken  that'  the  dishes  be  scalded  and 
remnants  of  food  burned. 

Bedding;  underwear,  towels,  and  other  objects  should  not  leave  the 
sick  room  unless  they  are  first  boiled,  steamed,  or  immersed  in  a  suitable 
germicidal  solution,  such  as  bichlorid  of  metcury,  1-1,000,  or  formalin, 
10  per  cent.    Carbolic  acid  should  not  be  trusted. 

P'or  terminal  disinfection  either  sulphur  dioxid  or  formaldehyde 
may  be  used.  Objecrts  particularly  contaminated  or  soon  to  be  used 
by  others  should  be  given  a  separate  and  special  disinfection.  Finally, 
the  room  slrould  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  aired,  and  sunned. 

The  patient  must  be  regarded  as  the  source  and  fountainhead  of 
the  infection,  and  measures  should  be  used  at  the  bedside  to  prevent 
the  surroundings  from  becoming  contaminated.  Cloths,  cotton,  and 
other  dressings  that  become  soiled  with  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  and 
pustules  after  they  break  should  be  burned.  The  urine  and  feces  may 
be  disinfected  with  chlorinated  lime.  The  s])utum  and  discharges  from, 
abscesses  should  be  collected  on  chea]>  cloths  and  burned.     As  a  rule. 
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smallpox  patients  are  not  dismissed  from  quarantine  until  desquama- 
tion has  ceased.  This  may  be  favored  by  the  use  of  warm  baths  and  a 
generous  use  of  soap^  also  by  anointing  the  skin  with  vaselin  or  a  bland 
oiL  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  hair,  which  should  be  well 
shampooed;  to  the  interdigital  spaces,  and  the  fingernails,  as  well  as 
to  all  folds  of  the  skin,  before  the  patient  is  released. 

The  management  of  a  smallpox  epidemic  is  discussed  on  page  368. 
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produced  by  biting.  Man  always  contracts  the  disease  from  some  lower 
animal,  usually  the  dog.  The  infective  agent  must  be  inoculated  into 
the  tissues;  the  virus  is  harmless  when  ingested,  provided  the  mucosa 
is  intact.  The  gastric  juice  has  a  pronounced  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
virus.  Babies  may  be  regarded  as  a  wound  infection.  The  specific  prin- 
ciple is  contained  in  the  saliva  of  animals  suffering  with  the  disease. 
The  infection,  therefore,  may  be  conveyed  by  licking  provided  there  are 
fissures  or  open  wounds  in  the  skin.  It  is  also  possible  to  introduce  the 
virus  through  autopsy  accidents  and  other  unusual  ways,  but  commonly 
it  is  introduced  through  wounds  produced  by  the  teeth  of  a  rabid  animal. 
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Every  mammalian  animal  is  susceptible.  Even  birds  may  contract 
the  disease.  It  is  most  common  in  dogs,  but  it  also  ocriirs  frequently 
in  wolves,  jackals,  foxes,  and  hyenas.  Rabies  in  cats  is  comparatively 
rare.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  infected  relatively  in  about  the  same 
degree.  It  is  less  common  in  horses.  Swine  contract  the  disease  less 
frequently  than  other  domestic  animals.  Skunks  may  contract 
disease  and  sometimes  txangmit  it  to  man. 

Although  all  mammals  are  susceptible  to  rabies,  it  is  perpetuated  in 
civilized  communities  almost  exclusively  by  the  domestic  dog,  only  to  a 
small  extent  by  wild  animals  of  the  dog  family,  and  occasionally  by 
skunks,  cats,  etc.  Outbreaks  have  been  reported  under  uj] usual  circum- 
stances. Thus  Carini  *  reports  an  epizootic  believed  to  be  rabies  caus- 
ing the  death  of  about  4,000  cattle  and  1,000  horses  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  There  was  no  unusual  prevalence  of  rabies  in  dogs  at  the  time 
but  it  was  noticed  that  bats,  in  broad  daylight,  attacked  and  bit  the 
crattle,  and  Carini  suggests  that  bats  may  ha%^e  been  the  source  of  the 
extensive  epizootic.  The  animals  affected  all  died  after  a  few  days  and 
the  meat  and  hides  were  utilized  but  no  mishaps  have  been  known  to 
follow. 

Rabies  exists  practically  all  over  the  world.  It  has  never  been  in 
Australia,  and  has  not  been  known  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  recently  it  has  been  practically  eradicated 
from  England.  It  is  most  common  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Russia. 
In  the  United  States  111  human  deaths  were  reported  in  1008.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  535  localities  in  which  rabid  animals  w*ere  reported; 
in  1011  there  were  1,381  localities,  and  98  deaths  in  man.  In  1890 
the  United  States  census  reported  143  deaths  in  30  states,  and  in  1900 
but  23  deaths. 

Rabies  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  high  mortality — practically 
100  per  cent.  After  symptoms  are  pronoimced  recovery  rarely  takes 
place.  Joseph  Koch  (1010),  however,  describes  an  abortive  rabies.  The 
disease  is  peculiar  in  several  other  particulars,  especially  the  period  of 
incubation,  which  is  more  variable  and  more  prolonged  than  that  of  any 
other  acute  infection. 

Rabies  is  crommonly  supposed  to  prevail  only  during  the  hot  months, 
but  it  may  be  Just  as  bad  in  told  weather.  In  fact,  exposure  to  cold 
seems  to  increase  its  virulence^  More  cases  occur  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember than  from  October  to  March  in  this  climate,  because  dogs  run 
abroad  more  freely  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  this  fact,  and  not 
the  temperature,  that  influences  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

Period  of  Incubatioti.^ — From  the  standpoint  of  prevention  it  is  for* 
tunate  that  the  period  of  incubation  of  this  disease  is  prolonged.  This 
period  varies  from  14  days  to  a  year  or  more.     The  average  period  ia 

Mini,  de  VlntL  PoMteur,  Paris,  Nov.i  XXY,  11,  p.  7B5. 
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as  follows:  Man,  40  days;  dogs,  21-40  days;  horses,  28-66  days;  cows, 
28-56  days;  pigs,  14-21  days;  goats  and  sheep,  21-28  days;  birds,  14-40 
days. 

The  period  of  incubation  depends  largely  upon  the  site  of  the  wound, 
the  relation  to  the  nerve,  the  amount  and  virulence  of  the  virus.  It 
requires  about  15  days,  counting  from  the  last  injection,  to  induce  an 
active  immunity  to  the  disease  by  means  of  the  Pasteur  preventive  treat- 
ment. There  is,  therefore,  usually  suflBcient  time,  if  the  case  is  seen 
early,  to  prevent  the  development  of  symptoms. 

It  is  probable  that  the  prolonged  period  of  incubation  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that,  although  the  living  principle  reaches  the  central  nervous 
system,  it  remains  dormant  until  favorable  conditions  permit  multipli- 
cation and  the  production  of  toxic  effects  (Joseph  Koch). 

Entrance  and  Exit  of  the  Vinu. — ^The  active  principle  of  rabies 
occurs  principally  in  the  saliva  and  in  the  central  nervous  system.  It 
may  be  in  the  saliva  at  least  three  days  (possibly  eight)  before  the  ani- 
mal shows  symptoms  (Boux  and  Nocard).  It  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to 
watch  a  dog  that  has  bitten  a  person  or  another  animal  for  ten  days. 
If  no  symptoms  of  rabies  appear  during  this  time  there  is  no  danger 
of  conveying  the  disease,  and  the  Pasteur  treatment  is  unnecessary. 

The  virus  may  also  be  found  in  the  adrenals,  the  tear  glands,  the 
vitreous  humor,  the  spermatic  fluid,  the  urine,  the  lymph,  the  milk,  as 
weU  as  all  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  peripheral  nerves. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  spinal  and  ventricular  fluids.  It  has  not  been 
demonstrated  in  the  liver,  spleen,  blood,  or  muscles. 

The  virus  enters  the  system  through  the  broken  skin  and  follows 
the  nerve  trunks  from  the  seat  of  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  thence  to 
the  medulla  and  brain.  The  route  corresponds  to  that  of  tetanus  toxin. 
The  mode  of  invasion  of  the  virus  may  explain  why  pain,  throbbing, 
tinging,  numbness  and  other  nervous  disturbances  are  the  first  symp- 
toms to  occur  in  parts  of  the  body  that  have  received  the  virus.  It 
also  partly  explains  the  variable  period  of  incubation,  which  is  shorter 
in  wounds  of  the  face  than  in  wounds  of  the  extremities.  It  also  ex- 
plains why  the  disease  is  more  liable  to  occur  when  the  wounds  are  in 
parts  of  the  body  where  there  is  an  abundant  nerve  supply. 

Nogachi^  announces  that  he  has  succeeded  in  growing  the  virus, 
which  appear  in  cultures  as  granular  and  pleomorphic  chromatoid  bod- 
ies, some  of  which  are  surrounded  with  membranes.  Williams  ^  and 
Hoon  •  believe  they  have  evidence  of  growth  in  brain  tissue,  having  pro- 
duced rabies  in  animals  in  the  fifth  generation  or  transfer  of  such 
cultures. 

^Nopichi,  Jour.  Exp.  Med.,  1913,  XVH,  29. 

'Williams,  Anna  Wesael;  Jour.  A,  M,  A.,  1913,  L^I,  17,  p.  1509, 
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The  Belative  Danger  of  Bites. — Wolf  bites  are  most  dangerons  on 
account  of  the  savage  character  of  the  wound,  and  the  virulence  of  the 
virus.  Cat  bites  come  next,  and  then  dog  bites.  The  relative  danger 
of  bites  of  other  animals  is  as  follows :  foxes,  jackals,  horses^  asses,  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs.  There  is  no  authentic  instance  of  the  transmission  of  the 
disease  by  the  bite  of  man,  though  this  may  be  possible.  The  bites  of 
horses  and  other  herbivora  are  less  dangerous  because  their  blunt  teeth 
usually  cause  contused  wounds  without  breaking  the  skin. 

Bites  on  exposed  surfaces  are  more  dangerous  than  through  the 
clothing,  because  the  saliva  is  wiped  from  the  teeth  and  little  or  none 
enters  the  wound.  I^ng-haired  dogs  and  sheep  often  escape  infection 
for  the  same  reason.  Bites  upon  the  face  are  most  apt  to  be  followed 
by  rabies. 

Not  every  person  bitten  by  a  mad  animal  develops  rabies.  Leblanc's 
figures  are  16.6  per  cent.  The  statistics  are  difficult  to  analyze,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  now  to  collect  sufficient  data.  According  to  the 
most  reliable  figures,  it  would  seem  that  rabies  develops  in  not  less  than 
one  person  in  ten  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  and  not  receiving  the  Pasteur 
treatment.    Paltauf  places  the  figures  at  6  to  9  per  cent. 

Viability. — The  virus  of  rabies  in  the  spinal  cord  of  rabbits  dies  in 
about  14  days  when  dried  at  20°-22°  C,  if  protected  from  putrefaction 
and  light.  Spread  in  thin  layers,  it  dies  in  4  or  5  days,  and  exposed 
to  the  sunlight  in  40  hours.  It  is  quite  resistant  to  putrefaction.  In 
a  decomposed  carcass  it  may  be  recovered  by  placing  some  of  the  central 
nervous  system  in  glycerin.  The  glycerin  destroys  most  of  the  con- 
taminating bacteria,  but  preserves  the  virus.  Rabic  virus  is  completely 
destroyed  at  50°  C.  in  one  hour,  and  at  60°  C.  in  30  minutes.  It 'is 
not  injured  by  extreme  cold. 

Harris  found  the  virus  to  be  very  resistant  to  dryness  at  low  tem- 
peratures. Kabic  virus  in  central  nervous  tissue  is  very  resistant  to 
ordinary  germicides.  Sawtschence  ^  found  that  it  requires  from  five  to 
seven  days  to  destroy  the  fixed  virus  in  5  per  cent,  phenol,  and  that  it 
is  not  destroyed  by  0.5  per  cent,  phenol  in  20  days.  Semple  *  found  that 
the  emulsion  of  fixed  virus  which  resists  the  action  of  1  per  cent,  phenol 
at  room  temperature  for  several  days,  succumbs  in  24  hours  at  37®  C. 
According  to  Cummings  *  1  per  cent,  phenol  does  not  destroy  the  virus 
in  6  hours,  while  2  per  cent,  solution  kills  it  in  less  than  24  hours.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the  aldchyd  compounds  arc  very  active  in  de- 
stroying the  infectivity  of  the  fixed  virus.  A  0.5  per  cent,  solution  of 
salicylaldehyd,  benzaldehyd,  or  furfurol  destroys  the  virus  in  less  than 
3  hours.    The  spwifit?  disinfecting  action  of  formaldchyd  is  shown  by  the 

t  Kawtwheiioo,  \V.,  Ann.  de  VInst.  Pasteur,  1011.  XXI,  p.  492. 
■Semple,  "Sci.  Mem.  by  Officers  of  Mtnl.  and  San.  Depts.,"  Gov.  Ind.,  N.  S., 
No.  44. 

*Jour.  Infect,  Dig.,  XIV,  1,  January,  1914,  p.  33. 
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that  the  virus  is  destroyed  when  exposed  for  two  hours  to  0.08 
per  cent,  solution.  This  indieates  tliat  formal  hi  may  be  a  useful  sub- 
stance to  treat  dog  bites,  although  experiments  have  shown  that  it  is 
iot  as  dependable  as  nitrie  acid.  Bithlorid  of  mcreury,  1-1,000,  for 
hour,  or  a  saturated  solution  of  ioclin  in  w^ater,  completely  destroys  the 
Tirulence,  and  Wyrsykowski  has  shown  that  gastric  juice  has  a  pro- 
nounced deleterious  effect  upon  the  virus. 

.  PE0FEYLAXI8 


The  prevention  of  rabies   is  eonsiiiered  under  three  heads:      (1) 

» Treatment  of  the  w^ounds;  (2)  the  Pasteur  prophylactic  treatment^  and 
(3)  the  control  of  the  disease  in  dogs  by  muzzling  and  quarantine. 

The  cauterization  of  the  wound  and  the  Pasteur  prophylactic  treat- 
ment are  efficient  preventive  measures  for  the  individual,  hut  they  are 
not  the  true  and  best  methods  of  controlling  and  preventing  rabies. 


Flo.  II,    Cbaht  Showivcj  Relatiok  op  EKPoacKMuprr  of  Muizi^Nti  Law  to  Prev- 
Ai^Nce  OF  Rabibb  in  Great  Britain. 

The  fijEures  iti  the  eroaahpotrhinK  indicate  the  ntimbpr  of  prTf^oua  wlio  died  of  rabicA^m 
En^liuid  ftftd  Wales.    The  ordinnteii  represent  eases  vn  dogs*     (Frothiughaiij.) 

ITlie  diseaae  may  be  avoided,  even  exterminated,  by  an  intelligent  system 
bf  muzzling  and  quarantining  of  dogs.  A  high  tax  on  dogs  and  leash- 
ing are  only  restrictive  measures.  In  England,  %vhen  the  dugs  ivere 
■nuzzled^  rabies  diminished.  The  law  was  repealed,  owing  to  misplaced 
pympathy  for  the  dog,  anrl  raljie.s  pronij>tly  inereased*  The  law  was 
again  enforced,  and  in  abijut  two  years  the  disease  disappeared  (see  Fig. 
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11).  Now  a  strict  quarantine  of  six  months  is  maintained  against 
dogs  entering  England.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  muzzle  dogs  in 
England,  but  muzzles  will  again  be  required  should  the  disease  reappear. 
Consistent  muzzling  of  all  dogs  for  two  years  will  practically  exterminate 
rabies.  In  Australia  there  are  few  carnivorous  animals,  mostly  marsu- 
pials ;  there  rabies  does  not  exist,  for  it  has  been  kept  out  owing  to  early 
and  eflfective  quarantine  measures.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  show 
good  results  and  the  same  can  be  done  in  other  peninsular  regions. 

Prophylactic  measures  necessary  to  control  the  dog  question  are: 
the  destruction  of  ownerless  dogs;  license  fee  and  tag  for  all  dogs; 
owners  to  be  legally  responsible  for  damage  inflicted  by  their  dogs; 
education  of  the  dog-owning  public  concerning  the  spread  of  communi- 
cable diseases,  especially  rabies;  compulsory  reporting  of  all  cases  or 
suspected  cases  of  rabies.  Further  special  and  temporary  measures 
advocated  are:  muzzling;  restraint  with  chains,  leash,  etc.;  observation 
in  quarantine,  or  killing  of  all  animals  bitten  by  dogs ;  disinfection,  etc.^ 


THE  LOCAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  WOUND 

Woimds  produced  by  the  bite  of  an  animal  in  which  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  rabies  should  at  once  be  cauterized  with  "fuming**  or  stvong 
nitric  acid.  The  acid  is  best  applied  with  a  glass  rod  very  thoroughly  tlo 
all  the  parts  of  the  wound,  care  being  taken  that  pockets  and  recesses  do 
not  escape.  Thorough  cauterization  at  once  reduces  the  danger  of  wounid 
complications,  and  experience  demonstrates  that  wounds  so  treated  at 
once  are  practically  never  followed  by  rabies.  Marie  obtained  conflicting 
results  with  local  treatment  in  experimental  rabies ;  Cabot  *  obtained,  the 
best  results  in  a  series  of  extensive  experiments  with  nitric  add^'  and 
was  able  to  save  the  lives  of  91  per  cent,  of  guinea-pigs  by  cauterizatiop 
with  nitric  acid  at  the  end  of  24  hours ;  Poor  •  saved  45  per  cent.,  at  tl^e 
end  of  22  hours.  In  the  absence  of  nitric  acid  formalin  or  the  actual 
cautery  may  be  used.  Strong  antiseptics,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  are  not 
reliable.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  valueless.  In  any  wound  produced  by  the 
bite  of  an  animal  cauterize  unless  sure  that  the  animal  is  not  mad. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  virus  may  remain  alive  and  virulent  in 
the  scar  for  a  long  time,  and  it  has  become  a  question  whether  patients 
seen  after  the  wound  has  healed  should  not  have  the  scar  excised  and  the 
wound  cauterized  with  nitric  acid;  this,  however,  is  not  done  now. 

1  In  addition  to  rabies,  dogs  are  responsible  for  other  infections,  such  ai 
hvdatis,  tapeworms  (especially  in  children),  round  worms,  tongue  worms,  and 
also  fleas  and  ticks  which  transfer  from  the  dog  to  man  and  which  may  in  thii 
way  transmit  diseases  and  parasites. 

*  Medical  Neics,  March,  1809. 

*  Collected  Studiet,  Research  Lab.,  Dept.  of  Health,  City  of  N.  Y.,  VL 
1911,  p.  25. 
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THE  PASTEUR  PROPHYLACTIC  TREATMENT 

This  method  of  prophylaxis  was  announced  December  6,  1883,  by 
Pasteur,  at  the  International  Congress  at  Copenhagen,  and  on  February 
24,  1884,  he  laid  before  the  French  Academy  the  details  of  his  experi- 
ments and  results.  The  next  year  Pasteur,  with  the  help  of  Roux  and 
Chamberland,  worked  out  the  details  of  the  method  now  in  general  use. 

The  principle  of  the  treatment  consists  in  producing  an  active  im- 
munity by  means  of  an  attenuated  virus.  The  virus  is  attenuated  by 
drying.  The  fixed  virus  contained  in  the  spinal  cord  of  rabbits  dead  of 
hydrophobia  is  the  material  used,  for  subcutaneous  injection. 

Street  Virus  and  Fixed  Virus. — The  distinction  between  fixed  and 
street  virus  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  immunity.  Street  virus  refers  to  the  virus  obtained  from  mad  dogs 
naturally  infected.  When  this  virus  is  inoculated  into  a  rabbit,  it  re- 
produces the  disease  after  a  period  of  incubation  of  from  14  to  21 
days  or  more.  This  street  virus  may  then  be  conveyed  from  rabbit  to 
rabbit  through  a  number  of  transfers.  In  the  passage  from  rabbit  to 
rabbit  the  virus  becomes  more  virulent  for  rabbits.  The  period  of  incu- 
bation is  progressively  shortened,  until  finally  the  rabbits  invariably 
sicken  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  and  die  on  the  ninth  or  tenth.  When 
the  virus  has  reached  this  degree  of  virulence  for  rabbits,  it  is  said  to  be 
"fixed,"  for  the  reason  that  its  potency  remains  constant.  In  its  pas- 
sage through  rabbits  the  modification  from  street  virus  to  fixed  virus  is 
gradual.  It  is  important  to  note  that  fixed  virus,  which  has  attained  a 
high  degree  of  virulence  for  rabbits,  has  lost  much  of  its  virulence  for 
dogs,  and  is  probably  avirulent  for  man. 

Proescher*  injected  into  himself  the  entire  brain  and  medulla  of 
a  rabbit  (fixed  virus),  and  another  entire  brain  into  a  volimteer.  No 
ill  effects  of  any  kind  were  noted  in  either  case.  A  control  rabbit  in- 
jected with  a  0.02  dilution  of  the  same  emulsion  died  in  seven  days  with 
experimental  rabies. 

Marx  tested  the  fresh  fixed  virus  upon  monkeys  in  large  doses,  with 
negative  results.  Ferran  in  Barcelona  in  1887  inoculated  85  persons 
with  the  fresh  fixed  virus  as  a  prophylactic  treatment  for  dog  bites 
with  good  results,  which  have  been  further  confirmed  by  Wysokowiez 
and  Nitsch.  The  evidence  points  clearly  to  the  fact  that. the  fixed  virus 
of  rabbits  does  not  produce  rabies  in  man  when  introduced  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue. 

Freparation  of  the  Vims. — ^Rabbits  are  injected  under  the  dura 
mater  with  a  few  drops  of  an  emulsion  of  fresh  fixed  virus  obtained 
from  the  pons  or  medulla  of  another  rabbit  dead  of  hydrophobia.    Strict 

*N.  T.  Med.  Jour,,  Oct.  9,  1909,  also  Arch,  of  Int.  Med.,  Sept.,- 1911,  VHI, 
S,  p.  8S3. 
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aseptic  precautions  are  necessary  in  order  to  keep  out  other  infections. 
The  rabbit  should  begin  to  show  symptoms  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day, 
and  die  on  the  ninth  or  tenth.  Usually  the  rabbit  is  not  allowed  to 
die,  but  is  chloroformed  on  the  last  day  in  order  to  avoid  terminal 
infections  and  unnecessary  suflfering.  The  spinal  cord  is  removed  and 
hung  in  a  bottle  containing  potassium  hydroxid.  These  bottles  are 
kept  in  the  dark  at  a  temperature  of  20°-22°  C.  Under  these  conditions 
the  cord  gradually  desiccates,  and  at  the  same  time  the  virulence  of 
the  virus  diminishes,  imtil  the  fourteenth  day,  when  it  is  no  longer 
infective.  This  is  why  Pasteur  started  the  treatment  with  a  cord  four- 
teen days  old. 

One-half  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  cord  constitutes  a  dose.  This  is 
ground  in  sterile  salt  solution  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  emulsion,  which 
is  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  abdominal  wall.  In  many 
institutes  the  small  segments  cut  each  day  from  the  drying  cord  are 
placed  in  pure  glycerin.  The  virulence  of  the  cord  in  glycerin  is  not 
altered  for  at  least  30  days,  if  kept  in  the  dark  and  at  15°  C.  This 
method,  introduced  by  Calmette  ^  in  1891,  based  upon  observation  made 
by  Bouz  in  1887,*  is  very  convenient,  especially  where  comparatively 
few  patients  are  treated.  Glycerin  has  the  added  advantage  of  destroy- 
ing infections  due  to  non-spore-bearing  bacteria  that  may  be  present. 

As  a  further  precaution,  bacteriological  examinations  are  made  of. 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord  in  order  to  insure  the  absence  of  bacteria,  and 
the  rabbit  is  carefully  autopsied  as  a  guarantee  that  no  other  disease  is 
present. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  persons  to  go  to  a  Pasteur  Institute 
for  the  treatment;  the  emulsion  may  be  sent  through  the  mail  in  a 
thermos  bottle,  or  small  segments  of  cord  may  be  shipped  in  glycerin. 

The  scheme  of  treatment  advocated  by  Pasteur  and  still  used  at 
rinstitut  Pasteur  in  Paris  and  many  other  places  is  shown  on  page  47. 

Many  Pasteur  institutes  now  use  a  modified  treatment,  starting  with 
an  8-day  instead  of  a  14-day-old  cord,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  scheme 
used  at  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Public  Health  Service,  table,  page  48. 

The  scheme  of  Pasteur  has  been  further  modified  in  various  ways, 
depending  upon  the  method  used  to  attenuate  the  virus.  Thus  Pasteur 
attenuated  the  virus  by  drying;  Babes  by  heating;  Frantzer  by  the  use 
of  bile;  Tizzoni  and  Cattani  attenuated  the  virus  in  gastric  juice.  Hoy- 
ges  used  fresh  material  in  a  diluted  suspension;  Ferran  fresh  material 
and  in  increasing  doses.  Gumming  altered  the  virus  by  dialysis.  Harris 
dried  the  fresh  virus  at  low  temperature,  which  is  used  in  diluted  sus- 
pension. Other  methods  have  l)een  used  to  attenuate  the  virus,  such  as 
glycerin,  carbolic  acid,  mei^hanical  disintegration,  and,  lastly,  antirabic 

Mn».  de  VIn9i.  Pasteur,  Paris,  1891.  Vol.  V,  p.  633. 

•Ann.  de  VInst.  Pasteur,  Paris    1887,  Vol.  1,  p.  87. 
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PASTEUR  PROPHYLACTIC  TREATNfENT— RECOMMENDED  BY  PASTEUR 


Mild  TreAtment 

Intenave  Treatment 

D«y 

of 

Treatment 

Agfioi 

the  Dried 

Coid 

Amount  of 

Injected 

Emulsion 

1  cm.  to  5  0.  c. 

Day 

of 

Treatment 

Age  of 

the  Dried 

Cord 

Amount  of 

Injected 

Emulsion 

1  cm.  to  5  0.  0. 

UDaya 

3  c.  c 

1 

ri4Dw 

3o.  c. 

1 

13 

3 

\13 

3 

12 

3 

11 

3 

10 

3 

2 

fl2 

3 

2 

0 

3 

in 

3 

8 

3 

.   7 

3 

3 

f  10 

3 
3 

3 

it 

2 
2 

4 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

6 

2 

5 

5 

2 

2 

e 

2 

6 

4 

2 

7 

2 

7 

3 

1 

8 

2 

8 

4 

2 

9 

1 

0 

3 

1 

10 

2 

10 

5 

2 

11 

2 

11 

5 

2 

-     12 

2 

12 

4 

2 

13 

2 

13 

4 

2 

14 

2 

14 

3 

2 

15 

2 

15 

3 

2 

16 

2 

16 

5 

2 

17 

2 

17 

4 

2 

IS 

3 

2 

18 

3 

2 

10 

5 

2 

20 

4 

2 

21 

3 

2 

senim.  Ferran  in  Barcelona,  Proescher  in  Pittsburgh,  and  others  in- 
ject patients  with  the  unaltered,  fresh,  fixed  virus.  The  advantages 
of  using  the  virus  as  fresh  and  strong  as  possible  are  that  an  active  im- 
munity is  produced  more  quickly,  and  this  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  wounds  of  the  face;  also  in  wolf  and  cat  bites,  which  frequently 
have  a  short  period  of  inctibation.  Further,  only  one  or  two  injections 
of  the  fresh  virus  are  necessary  to  produce  an  immunity,  and  this 
shortens  and  simplifies  the  treatment  very  much. 

Harris  ^  has  shown  that  rabic  material  may  be  completely  desiccated 
without  destruction  of  virulence,  provided  the  dehydration  takes  place 
at  a  low  temperature.  The  lower  the  temperature  the  greater  will  be 
the  amount  of  virulence  preserved.  Virus  so  desiccated  contains  per 
weight  as  much  infectivity  as  the  fresh  virus.    The  virus  thus  dried  is 

^Jimr.  of  Infect.  Die.,  May,  1012,  X,  3,  pp.  369-377. 
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PASTEUR  PROPHYLACTIC  TREATMENT— HYGIENIC  LABORATORY.  WA8HINOT0N, 

D.  a 


Amount 

Age  of  the  Dried 
Ck>nl 

D«y 

Adult 

5  to  10  Years 

ItoSYem 

Scheme  for  MUd  Tre«tment 

1 

8-7-6 

2.5  c.  c. 

2.5  c.  0. 

2.0  0.0. 

2 

5-4 

2.6 

2.5 

1.6 

3 

4-3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.0 

4 

A 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

5 

4 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

6 

3 

2.6 

2.5 

2.0 

7 

3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.0 

8 

2 

2.5 

1.5 

1.0 

9 

2 

2.5 

2.0 

1.6 

10 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

11 

5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

12 

4 

2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

13 

4 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

14 

3 

2.6 

2.5 

2.0 

15 

3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.0 

10 

2 

2.5 

2.0 

1.6 

17 

2 

2.5 

2.0 

1.5 

18 

4 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

10 

3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

20 

2 

2.5 

2.5 

2.0 

21 

2 

2.5 

2.5 

2.0 

Scheme  for  Intennve  TrMtmcnt 

1 

8-7-6 

2.5  0.0. 

2.5  c.  c. 

2.6  0.0. 

2 

4-3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.0 

3 

5-4 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

4 

8 

2.6 

2.5 

2.0 

5 

3 

2.6 

2.6 

2.0 

6 

2 

2.5 

2.0 

1.6 

7 

2 

2.6 

2.6 

2.0 

8 

1 

2.6 

1.5 

1.0 

0 

A 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

10 

4 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

11 

4 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

12 

8 

2.5 

2.5 

2.0 

13 

8 

2.5 

2.5 

2.0 

14 

2 

2.6 

2.5 

2.0 

15 

2 

2.6 

2.5 

2.0 

16 

4 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

17 

8 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

18 

2 

2.6 

2.5 

2.0 

10 

2 

2.5 

2.5 

2.0 

20 

3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

21 

2 

2.5 

2.5 

2.0 

SO  stable  that  it  niay  be  standardized,  permitting  an  accuracy  of  dosage 
hitherto  impossible.  The  unit  is  the  smallest  amount  which^  when 
injected  intraeerebrally  into  a  full-grown  rabbity  will  produce  paresis 
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on  the  seventh  day.  For  slight  wounds  Harris  gives  seven  injections, 
but  for  severe  injuries  he  gives  two  injections  a  day  for  twelve  to  four- 
teen days. 

Treatment  at  a  distance  from  a  Pasteur  institute  is  now  practical 
by  sending  a  piece  of  cord,  or  the  emulsion  in  glycerin,  or  the  dry  mate- 
rial in  accordance  with  Harris'  method. 

Care  During  the  Treatment. — ^During  the  treatment  the  patient 
may  go  about  his  usual  business.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stay  in  bed. 
The  patient  should,  however,  avoid  fatigue,  cold,  emotional  stress, 
trauma,  and  alcohol.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  are  important  pre- 
disposing factors  to  the  disease.  It  was  found  that  customs'  officers  re- 
turning to  the  Siberian  borders  after  prophylactic  treatment  for  wolf 
bites  showed  an  unusual  mortality,  which  seemed  to  be  due  to  exposure 
to  cold.  The  disease  has  been  observed  to  be  brought  on  after  a  cold 
bath,  falling  into  the  water,  and  similar  depressing  influences. 

Coimplieations  of  the  Treatment — The  Pasteur  prophylactic  treat- 
ment may  be  complicated  by  (1)  local  reactions  or  (2)  paralysis. 

Local  reactions  at  the  site  of  the  wound  are  usually  trivial.  Ab- 
scesses almost  never  occur.  The  local  reactions-  consist  of  redness  and 
induration.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  last  injection,  but  rather  the  site 
of  some  previous  injection  that  flares  up.  They  soon  subside  without 
further  trouble.  This  occurrence  increases  with  the  progress  of  the 
treatment;  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  second  week.  As  the  treatment 
involves  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  proteins  into 
the  body,  it  is  probable  that  these  reactions  represent  a  phase  of  hyper- 
fiusceptibility.     (S^  Anaphylaxis.) 

Paralysis. — Paralysis  occasionally  occurs  and  may  be  fatal.  There 
is  doubt  concerning  the  cause  of  this  paralysis,  and  a  question  whether 
it  may  be  a  mild  or  modified  type  of  rabies,  or  a  form  of  anaphylaxis. 
In  a  case  treated  at  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  the  paralysis  came  on  18 
days  after  ti^atment,  and  was  transient.  H.  E.  Hazel  tine  (Public  Health 
Beport,  July  30,  1916,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  31,  p.  2227)  reports  two  cases  of 
paralysis  following  antirabic  treatment,  with  one  death.  The  New  York 
Pasteur  Institute  reports  a  death  from  ^'ascending  paralysis,^*  which 
came  on  four  days  after  the  treatment.  W.  A.  Jones*  reported  two 
cases  with  recovery.  In  1905  Bemlinger,  head  of  the  Constantinople 
Institute  for  Babies,  reported  40  cases  of  paralysis;  Miiller  found  16 
cases  in  the  literature,  and  had  two  of  his  own ;  Panpoukis,  three  cases ; 
Jones,  2 ;  making  a  total  of  63,  2  of  whom  died. 

The  Tmmnnity. — Dubation. — The  immunity  appears  two  weeks  after 
the  treatment  and  lasts  a  varying  period  of  time,  depending  upon  the 
individual — at  least  for  several  years.  In  this  respect  it  does  not  diflfer 
from  other  instances  of  acquired  immunity.    The  fact  that  the  immunity 

*Jaur.  A.  M.  A.,  Nov.  13,  1909,  p.  1626. 
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appears  on  about  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  end  of  the  treatment  was 
discovered  by  Pasteur  as  a  result  of  animal  experimentation.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  giving  the  mortality  from  rabies  in 
persons  following  the  prophylactic  treatment,  exclude  instances  in  which 
the  disease  develops  within  fifteen  days  after  the  last  prophylactic 
injection. 

NATURE.^The  nature  of  the  immunity  is  not  clear.  It  certainly 
is  not  due  to  an  antitoxin.  Immune  bodies  are  demonstrable  in  the 
blood  twenty  days  after  the  last  injection.  This  is  determined  by  mixing 
in  vitro  the  active  virus  with  the  blood  serum,  which  neutralizes  its 
activity.  This  neutralization  is  generally  considered  to  be  microbicidal 
or  lytic  in  nature. 

Degree. — The  degree  of  the  immunity  also  varies,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  a  certain  small  percentage  of  the  persons  treated  die 
of  rabies. 

The  Eesnlts  of  the  Treatment — Statistics  giving  the  results  of  the 
treatment  are  somewhat  difficult  to  analyze,  as  many  factors  are  unob- 
tainable. Patients  should  be  kept  under  observation  at  least  a  year. 
Exceptional  cases  occur  one  year  following  the  treatment.  Cases  that 
occur  within  fifteen  days  after  the  treatment  are  excluded  from  the 
French  statistics,  for  reasons  that  have  already  been  stated.  The  figures 
on  this  basis  show  a  mortality  of  less  than  0.5  per  cent.  Better  results 
are  being  obtained  from  year  to  year. 

The  table  on  page  51  gives  the  general  results  at  Flnstitut  Pasteur, 
Paris,  since  beginning  the  treatment. 

When  we  compare  these  figures  with  the  fact  that  from  6  fo  10  per- 
cent, and  sometimes  16.6  per  cent,  of  all  persons  bitten  by  rabid  dogs 
die  of  rabies,  the  prophylactic  value  of  the  Pasteur  treatment  is  evident 

Some  series  of  cases  give  a  much  higher  mortality.  Thus,  of  855 
persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  collected  by  Tardieu,  Thamehayn,  and 
Bouley,  399  ended  in  death,  or  46.6  per  cent.  In  another  series  of 
cases  given  by  Bouley,  out  of  266  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  152  died 
of  hydrophobia.  But  of  these  120  were  bitten  on  the  face  and  hands, 
the  greater  danger  of  which  has  been  mentioned.  The  mortality  of 
bites  from  wolves  is  placed  at  from  60  to  80  per  cent. 

ContraiJidioations. — There  are  no  particular  contraindications  to  the 
treatment  All  ages  and  conditions  should  be  treated  if  exposed.  Ap- 
parently no  harm  is  done  pregnant  women.  I  have  injected  patients 
having  malaria  without  trouble  following.  The  treatment  may  be  con- 
tinued in  patients  having  colds,  fevers,  and  other  ailments  without  no- 
ticeable harm. 

When  to  Oive  the  Pastenr  Prophylactic. — It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  Pasteur  prophylactic  treatment  should  or  should 
not  be  given.     The  treatment  causes  sufficient  personal  inconvenience. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •    • 
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Year 

Ptonx>ii8 

Deaths 

MortaUiy 

1886 

2.671 

25 

0.04% 

1887 

1.770 

14 

0.70 

1888 

1.622 

0.55 

1889 

1330 

0.38 

1800 

1.540 

0.32 

1891 

1.550 

0.25 

1802 

1.700 

0.22 

1803 

1.648 

0.36 

1804 

1.387 

0.60 

1805 

1.520 

0.38 

1806 

1.308 

0.30 

1807 

1.521 

0.30 

1808 

[1.465 

0.20 

1800 

1.614 

0.25 

1000 

1.420 

0.28 

1001 

1.321 

0.38 

1002 

1.005 

0.18 

1003 

628 

2 

0.32 

1004 

755 

3 

0.30 

1006 

727 

3 

0.41 

1006 

772 

1 

0.13 

1007 

786 

3 

0.38 

1008 

524 

1 

0.10 

1000 

467 

1 

0.21 

1010 

401 

0 

0.00 

1011 

341 

1 

0.20 

1012 

305 

0 

0.00 

1013 

330 

0 

0.00 

1014 

373 

0 

0.00 

not  to  speak  of  the  danger  (however  slight)  of  paralysis,  to  avoid  advis- 
ing it  if  unnecessary.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  discover  whether 
the  dog  that  inflicted  the  bite  is  mad  or  not.  The  rule  in  cases  of 
doubtful  exposure  is  to  advise  the  treatment. 

Persons  not  infrequently  apply  for  advice  giving  the  following  his- 
tory: They  have  not  been  bitten,  but  they  have  been  licked  on  the 
hands  and  face  by  a  dog  that  subsequently  developed  the  disease.  Per- 
sons are  sometimes  similarly  exposed  by  washing  the  mouth  of  a  rabid 
horse.  In  these  cases  the  important  question  is  whether  there  were 
fissures  or  abrasions  in  the  skin  at  the  time.  There  may  be  little 
wounds  in  the  skin  not  evident  to  the  naked  eye.  In  such  cases  the 
danger  is  slight^  but  in  apprehensive  subjects  the  assurance  of  protection 
which  the  treatment  affords  is  an  important  element  in  arriving  at  a 
decision. 

In  all  cases  it  is  important  to  know  whether  the  dog  is  mad  or  not. 
If  the  dog  can  be  found  and  kept  under  observation  for  10  days  and 
no  symptoms  appear,  the  Pasteur  treatment  is  not  necessary.  Animals 
killed  early  in  the  course  of  rabies  may  fail  to  show  the  microscopic 
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evidence  of  the  disease^  thus  causing  an  indefinite  delay  in  diagnosis 
awaiting  inoculation  tests.  Should  the  dog  develop  symptoms,  the  ques- 
tion of  diagnosis  is  all-important. 

Diagnosis  of  Rabies  in  Dogs. — The  diagnosis  of  rabies  in  dogs  may 
be  made  in  four  ways:  (1)  from  the  symptoms;  (2)  from  the  presence 
of  Negri  bodies  in  the  central  nervous  system;  (3)  from  the  lesions 
in  the  peripheral  ganglia,  and  (4)  by  animal  inoculations. 

1.  The  symptoms  may  be  very  suggestive,  but  a  diagnosis  must 
always  rest  upon  the  pathological  lesions  and  the  inoculation  tests. 
The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  divided  into  three  stages:  a  premoni- 
tory stage,  a  stage  of  excitement,  and  a  paralytic  stage.  The  first 
two  stages  may  be  absent  or  transient.  All  rabid  animals  invariably 
become  paralyzed  before  they  die.  In  dogs  the  first  symptom  consists 
solely  in  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  animal.  He  is  easily  excited, 
but  does  not  show  a  disposition  to  bite.  Soon  the  restlessness  becomes 
more  marked,  and  the  animal  may  become  furious  and  even  show 
signs  of  delirium.  The  animal  does  not  fear  water,  as  is  conmionly 
supposed,  but  rushes  about  attacking  every  object  in  his  way.  Dogs 
suffering  from  furious  rabies  have  a  tendency  to  run  long  distances 
(25  miles  or  more),  often  biting  and  inoculating  large  numbers  of  other 
animals  and  persons  en  route.  Very  soon  paralysis  sets  in,  commencing 
in  the  hind  legs,  and  finally  becomes  general.  The  course  of  the  disease 
is  always  rapid,  averaging  from  4  to  5  days,  rarely  exceeding  10  days. 
When  the  stage  of  excitement  is  brief  or  absent,  the  disease  is  known 
as  dumb  rabies. 

2.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  significance  of 
the  Negri  bodies  (Neurorydes  hydrophobiae) ,  which,  however,  are  very 
constant  in  rabies  and  peculiar  to  it.  If  Negri  bodies  are  found  in  the 
dog,  the  Pasteur  treatment  should  be  started  at  once.  The  absence 
of  Negri  bodies,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  absence  of 
rabies.  Thepe  bodies  are  sometimes  difficult  to  find,  or  may  not  be 
present  in  the  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  which  are  examined. 
Negri  bodies  are  found  especially  in  the  horn  of  Ammon;  they  are 
1  to  23  micra  in  diameter;  usually  round  or  oval;  strongly  eosinophilic; 
occur  within  and  without  the  nerve  cells;  and  sometimes  contain  a 
nucleus  (?). 

Negri  bodies  for  diagnostic  purposes  are  best  demonstrated  by  im- 
pression preparations  of  Ammon's  horn  and  cerebellum  stained  according 
to  Van  Gieson,  as  recommended  by  Frothingham;  or  smears  stained  in 
a  similar  manner  as  recommended  by  Williams  and  Lowden.  Smears  are 
prepared  by  placing  a  small  portion  of  the  brain  matter  near  one  end 
of  a  slide,  crushing  with  a  cover  glass  and  spreading  over  the  rest  of  the 
slide;  portions  are  selected  from  Ammon's  horn,  cerebellum,  cerebral 
cortex,  and  medulla.    Impression  preparations  are  made  by  pressing  % 
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slide  npon  the  cut  surface  of  Ammon's  hom,  or  other  parts  of  the 
brain^  and  lifting  with  a  quick  movement.  The  chief  advantage  of 
this  method  is  that  the  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the 
hippocampus  (which  rarely  fail  to  contain  Negri  bodies)  is  undisturbed, 
and  consequently  desired  cells  are  readily  found  and  examined  for 
bodies;  moreover,  there  is  no  danger  of  contaminating  the  fingers.  Such 
impressions  are:  (1)  fixed,  while  still  moist,  in  methyl  alcohol  for  one- 
half  minute  or  longer;  (2)  stained  with  Van  Gieson,  while  still  moist 
with  alcohol,  steaming  lightly  for  one-half  to  one  minute;  (3)  washed 
under  tap;  (4)  blotted  with  filter  paper.  Frothingham's  modification 
of  Van  Gieson's  stain  is :  Tap  water  20  c.  c. ;  saturated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion fuchsin  (f.  Bac.  Griibler)  1  drop;  saturated  aqueous  solution 
methylene  blue  (f.  Bac.  Koch.  Griibler)  1  drop.  The  stain  remains 
good  for  three  days. 

3.  The  lesions  of  Van  Gehuchten  and  N^lis,  described  in,  1900",  are 
the  most  characteristic  anatomical  changes.  These-  lesfons  are  found  in 
the  peripheral  ganglia  of  the  cerebrospinal  and  sympathetic  systems, 
especially  in  the  plexiform  ganglia  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  the 
Gasserian  ganglia.  The  normal  nerve  cells  of  these  ganglia  lie  in  a 
capsule  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  endothelial  cells.  In  rabies  these 
endothelial  cells  proliferate  and  the  nerve  cells  are  partly  or  entirely 
destroyed  and  replaced  by  diverse  cells  associated  with  chronic  inflamma- 
tory processes. 

4.  The  final  diagnosis  of  rabies  rests  upon  animal  experimentation. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  suspected  material  is  placed  under  the  dura 
mater  of  a  rabbit  or  guinea-pig.  The  diagnosis  by  this  method,  however, 
requires  so  much  time  (on  account  of  the  long  period  of  incubation 
of  the  disease)  that  it  is  of  no  practical  value  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  the  Pasteur  prophylactic  treatment  should  be  given,  but  in  any 
critical  case  the  positive  evidence  furnished  by  animal  experimentation 
is  incontroYertible. 
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As  a  danger  to  the  public  health,  as  a  peril  to  the  family,  and  as  a 
menace  to  the  vitality,  health,  and  physical  progress  of  the  race,  the 
venereal  diseases  are  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  modem  plagues, 
and  their  prophylaxis  the  most  pressing  problem  of  preventive  medicine 
that  confronts  us  at  the  present  day. 

No  serious  attempt  was  made  by  the  sanitary  authorities  of  any 
of  our  great  cities  to  deal  with  this  problem  until  New  York  City  in 
1912  ^  determined  to  treat  the  venereal  diseases  as  any  other  highly 

1  RMolutioiis  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health,  February  20th. 
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communicable  and  preventable  infection,  dealing  purely  with  the  sani- 
tary features  of  the  problem  from  a  public  health  standpoint,  ignoring 
the  social  and  moral  phases.  The  opposition  to  such  activity  is  slowly 
being  broken  down.  Progress  against  the  venereal  diseases  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  warfare  along  other  lines  of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  continuous  struggle  carried  on  in  the  name  of  law, 
religion,  personal  rights,  or  expediency.  Although  the  diflSculties  in 
this  case  are  much  greater  than  in  any  other  group  of  diseases,  an 
intelligent  and  persistent  campaign  must  end  in  a  long-delayed  success. 

Biggs  states  that  in  1912  at  least  800,000  people,  or  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  adult  population  of  New  York  City,  have,  or  have  had,  some 
venereal  disease,  and  that  in  a  large  percentage  of  these  persons  the 
disease  is  still  active.  The  number  of  new  infections  occurring  eadi 
year  probably  exceeds  that  of  all  other  notifiable  diseases  combined. 
In  view  of  such  figures  the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of  the  problem 
of  administrative  control,  as  applied  to  these  diseases,  become  clearly 
apparent. 

There  are  three  venereal  diseases :  syphilis,  gonorrhea,  and  chancroid. 
In  order  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  problems  of  venereal 
prophylaxis  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  features 
of  these  preventable  infections.  Two  of  them,  syphilis  and  gonorrhea, 
are  of  great  importance,  because  they  are  very  prevalent  and  because 
they  are  very  serious  infections  with  grave  consequences. 

SYPHILIS 

There  are  many  striking  things  about  syphilis,  but  nothing  so  strik- 
ing as  its  persistence  in  spite  of  knowledge  complete  enough  to  stamp 
it  out  and  in  view  of  the  popular  dread  in  which  the  disease -is  held. 
It  is  preventable,  even  curable — ^yet  scarcely  another  disease  equals  it 
in  the  extent  and  intensity  of  its  ravages.  It  is  one  of  the  great  cankers 
of  humanity. 

Syphilis  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  much  more  difS* 
cult  to  control  a  disease  transmitted  directly  from  man  to  man  than  a 
disease  transmitted  by  an  intermediate  host,  or  one  in  which  the  infective 
principle  is  transferred  through  our  environment.  We  have  a  certain 
amount  of  control  over  our  surroundings,  and  we  have  dominion  over 
the  lower  animals,  but  the  control  of  man  requires  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

There  is  an  accurate  historical  record  of  the  startling  spread  of 
syphilis  over  the  known  world  in  a  few  years  after  1495,  and  from  that 
time  it  has  everywhere  been  endemic.  No  similar  record  exists  of  the 
sudden  establishment  of  any  other  great  disease  among  the  larger  part 
of  the  earth's  inhabitants.    All  evidence,  however,  points  to  the  severe 
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character  of  the  disease  during  this  epidemic^  the  cases  running  an 
acute,  febrile  course,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  such  severily  as  are 
now  seen  only  in  very  unusual  cases.  Syphilis  was  unknown  before  the 
year  1493.  It  was  probably  brought  by  the  crew  of  Columbus,  on  his 
first  voyage  from  Espanola,  or  Hayti.^  Some  of  the  returning  crew 
accompanied  Charles  VIII  of  France  in  the  Autumn  of  1494  with  the 
army,  32,000  strong,  which  invaded  Italy  for  the  conquest  of  Naples. 
The  epidemic  began  in  Italy  at  this  time  and  the  disease  spread  quickly 
over  Europe  with  the  scattering  of  the  troops. 

Civilization  and  syphilization  have  been  close  companions,  but  syph- 
ilis is  now  less  prevalent  among  civilized  than  uncivilized  peoples — this 
is  promising.  Civilization,  however,  should  not  be  content  until  it  has 
controlled  syphilis  as  effectively  as  it  has  a  few  other  preventable 
infections.  The  effort  to  do  so,  at  least,  must  be  persistent  and 
sincere. 

From  the  economic  side,  syphilis  is  not  a  serious  disease  in  its  pri- 
mary and  secondary  stages;  that  is,  persons  with  syphilis  during  the 
early  stages  are  usually  not  ill  enough  to  cease  work.  Acutely  fatal 
cases,  such  as  frequently  occurred  in  the  sixteenth  century,  are  now 
rare;  in  other  words,  the  disease  has  lost  much  of  its  early  virulence. 
It  is  the  late  manifestations,  the  sequelae  and  the  so-called  parasyphilitic 
lesions,  as  well  as  the  inherited  consequences  of  the  disease,  that  play 
havoc.  About  one-fifth  of  all  the  insane  in  our  asylums  are  cases  of 
general  paresis;  90  per  cent,  of  these  give  the  Wassermann  reaction. 
Syphilis,  alcohol,  and  heredity  fill  our  insane  asylums. 

The  consequences  of  syphilis  are  often  more  severe  upon  the  off- 
spring than  upon  the  syphilitic  parent.  The  infection  itself,  or  various 
defects,  especially  of  the  nervous  system,  resulting  from  the  conse- 
quences of  syphilis,  may  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  often  with 
fatal  results.  When  death  does  not  ensue  the  results  may  be  still  more 
tragic. 

Syphilis  is  caused  by  the  Spirochaeta  pallida,  described  by  Schau- 
dinn,  also  known  as  the  Treponema  pallidum.  It  is  communicable,  ac- 
quired by  direct  contact  with  infected  persons  or  things.  It  runs  a 
chronic  course  with  local  and  general  manifestations,  usually  divided 
into  three  stages,  which  are  not  always  well  defined.  The  primary 
stage  consists  of  the  chancre  which  forms  at  the  site  of  the  initial  infec- 
tion. The  chancre  is  a  hard  indurated  ulcer  in  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane,  and  appears  about  three  weeks  (not  less  than  ten  days) 
after  the  receipt  of  the  infection.  The  secondary  stage  is  characterized 
by  a  general  invasion  of  the  spirochete  throughout  the  system,  as  indi- 
cated by  a  general  involvement  of  the  lymph  nodes,  eruptions  upon  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  fever,  anemia,  and  other  indications  of 

Voi#r.  A.  M.  A.,  June  12,  1916,  LXIV,  24,  p.  1962. 
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a  generalized  infection.  The  third  stage  is  characterized  by  a  localized 
granulomatous  growth  known  as  a  gumma.  Gummata  may  appear  in 
almost  any  tissue  or  organ  of  the  body.  A  fourth  stage  is  often  added 
to  the  picture,  consisting  of  the  sequelae  or  parasyphilitic  phenomena, 
such  as  general  paresis,  arteriosclerosis,  locomotor  ataxia,  aneurysm,  etc. 
Noguchi  has'  recently  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  treponema  in 
some  of  these  late  lesions. 

The  health  officer  should  regard  syphilis  just  as  he  does  the  acute 
febrile  exanthematous  diseases.  Because  syphilis  runs  a  slow  and  often 
chronic  course  with  mild  constitutional  symptoms  during  its  early  stages, 
it  is  often  placed  in  a  class  by  itself.  This  is  a  mistake.  Syphilis  has 
its  period  of  incubation,  eruption,  and  decline,  just  as  measles  and 
smallpox  have. 

There  is  no  natural  immunity  to  syphilis ;  all  are  susceptible,  but  the 
severity  of  individual  cases  varies  greatly.  This  is  due  either  to  the 
virulence  of  the  strain,  the  amount  of  the  infection,  or  to  variation  in 
individual  resistance. 

One  attack  of  syphilis  confers  an  immunity,  in  that  reinfections  do 
not  produce  another  chancre.  That  is,  the  virus  cannot  be  inoculated 
upon  a  person  who  has  or  has  had  the  disease.  If  the  disease  is  aborted 
by  the  timely  use  of  salvarsan,  reinfection  may  take  place.  The  im- 
munity is  peculiar  in  that,  while  the  person  cannot  have  a  second 
chancre,  this  fact  has  no  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  lesions  resulting  from  the  first  infection.  For  Colles' 
and  Profeta's  laws  of  syphilitic  immunity  and  the  transmission  of 
syphilis  see  page  503. 

In  a  large  majority  of  all  cases  of  syphilis  the  infection  is  trans- 
mitted during  sexual  approach.  It  is,  therefore,  spoken  of  as  a  venereal 
disease;  many  cases,  however,  are  contracted  out  of  venery.  These  acci- 
dental infections  are  more  common  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  Metch- 
nikoflf  reports  that  a  great  number  of  cases  of  non-venereal  syphilis 
occur  among  children  in  Russia,  where  the  peasants  live  huddled  to- 
gether and  in  ignorance.  Syphilis  may  be  passed  from  one  person  to 
another  by  kissing,  and  the  danger  is  greater  when  there  are  mucous 
patches  or  other  open  lesions  upon  the  mouth.  The  disease  may  also 
be  transmitted  in  wounds  inflicted  by  the  teeth  of  syphilitics.  In  sur- 
gery and  midwifery  practice  physicians  are  not  infrequently  infected 
through  minute  abrasions — a  pin  pri(fk  or  a  scratch  from  a  scalpel  is 
sufficient  to  introduce  the  virus.  Midwifery  chancres  are  usually  upon 
the  fingers.  Chancre  of  the  lip  is  the  most  common  of  the  erratic  or 
extragenital  forms,  and  may  be  acquired  in  many  ways  apart  from  direct 
infecrtion,  such  as  the  use  of  spoons,  glasst»s,  pii)es,  etc.,  which  have 
recently  kH»n  mouthed  by  a  syphilitica.  The  virus  may  also  be  trans- 
mitted by  towels,  clothing,  razors,  handkerchiefs,  surgical  and  dental 
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iustmments,  human  vaccine  vims,  etc.  The  hst  of  articles  that  have 
conveyed  the  contagium  is  comprehensive. 

The  spirochete  of  syphilis  is  a  frail  organism,  yet  it  may  live  long 
enough  on  towels  and  other  objects  to  command  hygienic  respect.  Thus, 
Zinsser  and  Hopkins  ^  found  that  pure  cultures  lived  11%  hours  on  a 
moist  towel.  Dried  on  covered  slips,  the  spirochete  failed  to  grow  after 
one  hour.  Bronfenbrenner  and  Noguchi  ^  found  that  the  viability  of 
the  spirochete  is  markedly  diminished  by  lack  of  nutritive  substances, 
presence  of  oxygen,  effect  of  light  and  the  toxic  effect  of  sodium  chlorid. 

Chancres  of  the  mouth  and  on  the  tonsils  result,  as  a  rule,  from  per- 
verted practices.  Wet  nurses  are  sometimes  infected  on  the  nipple,  and 
it  occasionally  happens  that  the  relatives  of  a  syphilitic  child  are  acci- 
dentally infected.  The  hereditary  and  congenital  transmission  of  syph- 
ilis is  discussed  on  page  502. 

Syphilis  lowers  the  standard  of  health  and  paves  the  way  for  other 
diseases.  Whatever  the  etiological  relationship  may  be,  it  is  definitely 
known  that  syphilitics  are  prone  to  die  early  from  affections  of  the  heart 
and  vessels,  general  paresis,  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system  (loco- 
motor ataxia),  chronic  nephritis,  arteriosclerosis,  aneurysm,  apoplexy, 
etc.  The  actuaries  of  all  life  insurance  companies  know  that  the  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  rates  among  sjrphilitics  are  very  much  higher  than 
those  of  any  other  class  of  individuals  of  the  community  who  enjoy  ap- 
parent good  health  at  the  time  of  examination. 

Most  insurance  companies  refuse  to  accept  S3rphilitics  at  all.  Some 
companies  require  extra  premiums  to  compensate  for  the  extra  risks;  a 
few  companies  will  accept  exceptionally  favorable  cases  who  have  had 
a  thorough  course  of  treatment,  and  who  have  shown  no  symptoms  for 
3  to  5  years,  but  imder  these  circumstances  only  special  policies  are 
contracted  for  which  do  not  keep  the  applicant  on  the  companies'  books 
after  55  years  of  age.  Syphilis  is  the  chief  cause  of  death  in  early  adult 
life  in  persons  otherwise  hale  and  hearty. 

Osier  estimates  that  between  6,000  and  7,000  persons  succumb  to 
syphilis  each  year  in  England  and  Wales,  and  he  puts  syphilis  in  a  class 
next  to  tuberculosis,  pneumonia^  and  cancer  as  a  cause  of  death.  Mat- 
tauschek  and  Pilcz  •  found  that  4,134  officers  of  the  Austrian  army  con- 
tracted syphilis  between  1880  and  1900.  Twenty  died  from  the  dis- 
ease, 198  had  general  paresis,  113  have  locomotor  ataxia,  132  have  cere- 
brospinal syphilis,  and  of  this  latter  number  80  are  insane.  This  gives 
a  total  of  14.64  per  cent,  of  these  better-class  men  dead  or  disabled  as  a 
result  of  syphilis. 

Syphilis  was  regarded  as  an  infection  peculiar  to  man  until  Nicolle 

^Jaur.  A,  M.  A.,  LXII,  23,  June  6,  1914. 

*Jour.  of  Phar.  and  E(tp,  Therap.,  Baltimore,  March,  IV,  4,  pp.  251-362. 
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and  Hamonic  in  1902,  and  Metchnikoff  and  Roux  in  1903,  transmitted 
the  disease  to  the  higher  apes.  Later  it  was  found  that  monkeys  and 
rabbits  are  susceptible.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments  certain  impor- 
tant facts  in  reference  to  prophylaxis  were  discovered.  Metchnikoff 
and  Roux  found  that  biehlorid  of  mercury,  1-2,000,  applied  one  hour 
after  inoculation,  does  not  prevent  the  development  of  the  primary 
lesion  in  the  monkey.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  action 
of  the  biehlorid  is  limited  to  the  surface;  it  lacks  penetration  owing 
to  its  well-known  property  of  coagulating  albumin.  Other  antiseptics 
were  tested,  but  in  a  long  series  of  experiments,  carried  out  on  chim- 
panzees, baboons,  and  Macacus  monkeys,  Metchnikoff  and  Roux  showed 
that  mercurial  inunctions  are  most  successful  in  preventing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  chancre.  The  mercurial  inunctions  may  be  made  with 
metallic  mercury,  calomel,  white  precipitate  (ammoniated  mercury), 
or  salicylarsenite  of  mercury.  Calomel  ointment  appears  to  be  the  best, 
and  is  the  one  now  generally  used.  It  is  rubbed  up  in  lanolin  in  the 
proportions  of  1  to  3  or  1  to  4.  The  ointment  should  be  rubbed  and  left 
upon  the  place  for  4io  5  minutes  and  not  later  than  20  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  the  infection.  This  will  usually  prevent  the  development 
of  the  disease.  Excision,  or  destruction  of  the  chancre  with  the  actual 
cautery  or  with  corrosive  antiseptics  does  not  influence  the  development 
of  the  disease. 

GONORRHEA 

Gonorrhea  is  much  more  prevalent  than  syphilis,  and  common  opin- 
ion regards  it  as  a  mild  and  not  very  shameful  disease,  that  is,  "no  worse 
than  an  ordinary  cold."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  gonorrhea  is  one  of  the 
serious  infectious  diseases,  and  the  gonococcus  occupies  a  position  of 
high  rank  among  the  virulent  pathogenic  microorganisms.  From  an 
economic  and  public  health  standpoint,  gonorrhea  does  not  fall  very 
far  short  of  syphilis  in  importance ;  in  fact,  some  give  it  first  place. 

The  serious  consequences  of  gonorrhea  are:  complications  such  as 
periurethral  abscess,  gonorrheal  prostatitis  in  the  male,  and  vaginitis, 
endocervicitis,  and  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  Bartholin  in  the 
female.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all  the  sequelae  of  gonorrhea  arc 
those  which  result  from  the  spread  by  direct  continuity  of  tissues,  such 
as  inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  sometimes  of  the  endo- 
metrium, the  ovary,  or  even  the  peritoneum.  The  gonococcus  has  been 
found  in  pure  culture  in  cases  of  acute  general  peritonitis.  Other  inflam- 
mations caused  by  the  spread  of  the  infection  are  cystitis,  which  some- 
times extends  upward  through  the  ureters  to  the  kidneys. 

The  gonococcus  sometimes  invades  the  blood  and  produces  a  general 
septicemia  and  pyemia;  death  may  occur  from  acute  endocarditis.  Gon- 
orrheal arthritis  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  damaging,  disabling, 
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and  serious  of  all  the  complications  of  gonorrhea.  It  may  even  follow 
ophthalmia  neonatoninL  It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females, 
but  a  gonorrheal  arthritis  of  great  intensity  may  occur  in  a  newly  mar- 
ried woman  infected  by  an  old  gleet  in  her  husband  (Osier).  The 
serious  nature  of  gonorrheal  complications  in  the  eye  will  be  considered 
separately  under  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  Gynecologists  tell  us  that 
the  greater  part  of  their  practice  is  made  up  of  the  consequences  of 
gonorrhea. 

Sterility  is  one  of  the  serious  consequences  of  gonorrhea.  This  may 
be  caused  in  the  male  through  epididymitis,  which  is  a  Tery  conunon 
complication^  and  in  the  female  by  salpingitis,  which  closes  or  obstructs 
the  Fallopian  tube.  Gonorrhea  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  about  one-half 
of  all  cases  of  sterility.  Stricture  of  the  urethra  in  the  male  is  a  fre- 
quent sequel. 

Gonorrhea  is  usually  transmitted  by  sexual  congress;  however,  acci- 
dental or  innocent  infections  are  not  infrequent,  especially  in  children. 

Oonorrhea  in  Children^ — ^Vulvovaginitis  is  conunon  in  children  and 
is  frequently  due  to  the  gonococcus.  Outbreaks  are  common  in  schools, 
tenements,  playgrounds,  asylums,  hospitals  or  wherever  children  con- 
gregate in  considerable  numbers  and  where  the  same  lavatories,  towels, 
nurses,  etc.,  are  provided  in  conmion.  Paul  Bendig  *  reports  the  follow- 
ing instance:  Of  40  girls  sent  for  convalescence  to  a  brine  bath,  15 
showed  signs  of  gonorrhea  after  the  return.  The  infection  came  from 
an  eight-year-old  girl,  who  apparently  had  been  suffering  from  gon- 
orrhea for  several  years,  and  was  spread  through  indiscriminate  bathing 
in  one  bath  tub  and  the  use  of  the  same  bath  towel. 

Infants  may  contract  the  infection  from  the  hands  of  the  nurse. 
Towels,  diapers,  wash  cloths,  and  bed  linen  may  account  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  gonococcus  in  hospitals  and  asylums,  although  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  gonococcus  dies  when  dried  diminishes  the  danger  some- 
what from  this  source.  Diapers  should  always  be  disinfected  by  boiling 
or  steaming  before  they  are  again  used,  especially  in  institutions.  This, 
not  only  on  account  of  gonorrhea,  but  infectious  diarrheas.  In  the  public 
bath  children  who  use  the  same  towel  or  soap  run  a  great  risk.  The 
gonococcus  may  live  a  long  time  upon  the  surface  of  soap.  Taussig  * 
believes  the  seat  of  the  water-closet  favors  the  infection  in  little  girls. 
These  seats  are  usually  too  high  and  thus  readily  become  smeared  with 
the  discharges  from  the  vagina,  and  thus  infect  others.  In  schools  and 
tenements  the  water-closets  are  often  used  by  a  stream  of  children  one 
after  another.    Hence  such  seats  should  be  low  and  U-shaped. 

The  frequency  of  gonorrhea  in  children  may  be  judged  from  the 
observations  of  Pollack,  who  reports  187  cases  treated  in  the  Woman's 

^MUnehemer  med.  Wochenschr.,  1909,_p.  1846. 
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Venereal  Department  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  during  the  year  1909/ 
Pollack  estimates  that  800  to  1,000  children  are  infected  each  year  in 
Baltimore,  and  that  the  same  proportion  probably  holds  good  for  other 
cities.  Seippel  estimates  that  500  cases  occur  annually  in  Chicago.  One 
cause  of  the  infection  among  children  is  the  horrible  superstition  that 
a  person  infected  with  syphilis  or  gonorrhea  may  get  rid  of  it  by  infecting 
another — especially  a  virgin.  Gonorrhea  in  children  due  to  rape  is  rare. 
When  gonorrhea  enters  a  children's  hospital  or  an  infants'  home  it 
is  prone  to  become  epidemic  and  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  The 
story  of  the  infection  in  the  Babies'  Hospital,  New  York,  for  eleven 
years,  as  told  by  Holt,^  illustrates  the  singular  obstinacy  of  the  infec- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  greatest  care  and  precaution,  there  were,  in  1903, 
65  cases  of  vaginitis  with  2  of  ophthalmia  and  12  of  arthritis.  In 
1904  there  were  52  cases  of  vaginitis,  only  16  of  which  would  have 
been  recognized  without  the  bacteriological  examination.  In  all,  in 
the  eleven  years,  there  were  273  cases  of  vaginitis;  6  with  ophthalmia 
and  26  with  arthritis.  Holt  urges  isolation  and  prolonged  quarantine 
as  the  only  measures  to  combat  successfully  the  disease  (Osier).  It  is 
impossible  to  control  such  epidemics  without  bacteriological  diagnosis 
aided  by  complement  fixation  tests. 

CHANCROID 

CJumcroid  is  a  specific,  local,  auto-inoculable,  and  contagious  venereal 
ulcer,  caused  by  the  streptobacillus  of  Ducrey  (1889).  The  ulcers  are 
often  multiple  and  confer  no  immunity.  Chancroids  are  local  ulcers 
and,  unless  complications  set  in,  cause  no  sequelae  or  general  systemic 
effects,  such  as  follow  chancres.  Chancroids,  or  soft  chancres,  are  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  mixed  infections. 

A  little  soap  and  water  at  the  time  of  exposure  is  almost  an  absolute 
preventive  against  chancroid.  If  the  ulcer  has  developed  it  may  be 
aborted  by  cauterization,  provided  the  chancroid  is  not  more  than  three 
days  old.  Even  when  seven  days  old  the  ulcers  may  often  thus  be 
cured,  but  when  more  than  a  week  old  cauterization  should  not  be  em- 
ployed, for,  if  it  fails,  it  leaves  the  sore  larger  than  ever.  The  method 
of  cauterization  advised  by  Keyes  consists  in  washing  the  ulcers  with 
peroxid  of  hydrogen,  drying,  applying  pure  carbolic  acid,  then  pure 
nitric  acid,  washing  again  with  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  and  dusting  with 
calomel. 

Chancroids  arc  usually  contracted  in  venery.  The  disease  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  slight  or  negligible  malady,  for,  on  account  of  the  mixed 
infections  to  which  they  are  prone,  serious  consequences,  and  sometimes 

^  Johns  Hopkins  HosjHtal  Bulletin,  May,  1900,  p.   142. 
"  \ew  York  Med.  Jour.,  March,  1905. 
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death,  maj  resnih.  Tlie  «aiipib«i5aDf  of  iht*  T:l«^r«  *Tf  rjari^TQ?  f.^TTi>i 
of  phimods.  TeFDhdzt^  frcon  infiammincc  Aui  fVrlV.nir:  iWTr-jonor.  .>f 
the  frenmn:  gangrene  asd  jthtiseAenM  i  1yir'.T*hsLT^AV.<<  iriih  ir,c*:iT»l 
adenitis.    The  infminal  ImlK*?  arc-  jtainfTi':  ar^r.  fT>f»q;H:::ly  «3wa:«i:<*. 

Chancroid  i*  iifTialJT  pT«i  foiriordiiiaTt  <:v>n>:aivRa:ic»r.  K\«'*i>»i  j^Tphfiis 
and  gonorrbei  are  miidi  mare  pi^e^^tleni  aud  much  nx^ro  sf tkmis.. 

VKWItRKAL  FBOPHTULXBI  AHD  UVGIEHK  OF  SKZ 

The  same  principles  applj  lo  the  pi>eTentioii  of  iho  vonoTval  di5aca:$>09 
as  apply  to  the  preTentaon  of  other  communicable  disca^osv  The  fiirht 
against  venereal  diseases,  howerer,  is  especiallj  oompliviaU\l  and  dii^oult 
because  of  the  dose  association  with  prosiirution,  the  pn^Wom?  of  s^>t 
hygiene,  and  alcoholism — in  fact,  the  question  pervades  the  voi>f  and 
warp  of  society.  There  are  three  primitive  appetites  of  man — ^luiu«vr, 
thirst,  and  the  sexual  appetite.  The  first  two  persist  thrvnirfiout  life; 
the  last  comes  on  at  puberty,  grows  stronger  durinsr  adoleikvnvw  and 
wanes  with  age.  Any  program  for  the  control  of  the  venereal  dis^^s^^^ 
or  the  hygiene  of  sex  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  we  are  di>al- 
ing  with  a  primal,  impulsive*  and  natural  passion  which  is  the  greatest 
force  for  social  good,  when  used  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  natuns 
but  may  result  in  dire  consequences  when  these  laws  are  transjrn\^<eil. 
The  venereal  diseases  are  among  the  most  widespread  and  universiil  of 
all  human  ills,  and  enter  more  largely  into  the  marring  of  domestic 
happiness  than  any  other  disease  known  to  man.  The  ditliculties  of  the 
situation  should  not  deter  the  health  officer  and  all  those  who  labor  for 
social  uplift,  for  there  is  no  more  pressing  problem  in  prevent  ivo 
medicine. 

Prevalence. — The  prevalence  of  the  venereal  diseases  among  the  po}>u- 
lation  at  large  can  only  be  approximateil.  Definite  figures,  however, 
are  at  hand  for  selected  groups.  The  reports  from  tho  armies  of  tho 
various  nations  give  the  following  figures  :^ 

YENEBEAL  INFECTIONS  PER  THOUSAND  MEN 


Ycttfi 

I*er  ThouMUid 

Germamr .,, mm,.,...,.. .,.,,. 

190*-6 

19. A 

Frrnnc*...; 

1900 

2H.A 

Auatria 

1907 

M.a 

Ruab 

1900 

(Ui.7 

VnKffd  State* 

1907 

1A7.H 

rnitffd  Kingdom  t  - , 

1907 

08.4 

*  White  and  MelTille,  Lancet,  London,  1011,  II.  1615. 
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Kober^  gives  a  somewhat  more  recent  and  more  detailed  table. 

DIFFERENTIATED  INFECTION  PER  THOUSAND  MEN 


Yew 


Syphilis 


Chancroid 


Gonorrhea 


Total 


U.  S.  Army 1909 

U.  S.  Navy 1909 

JapaneM  Navy 1907 

British  Navy 1908 

British  Army 1908 

Japanese  Army 1907 

Prussian  Army 1907 


30.45 
26.43 

37.46 

35.1 

10.1 

4.4 


30.77 
28.23 

17.87 

28.23 

10.4 

2.1 


136.77 
106.11 

67.16 
40.7 
17.1 
12.2 


196.99 

160.83 

139.76 

122.49 

76.8 

87.6 

18.7 


Both  these  tables  indicate  that  the  English-speaking  people  are,  in 
their  navy  and  military  organizations  at  least,  greater  sufferers  from 
venereal  infections  than  the  other  nations. 

In  civil  life  accurate  figures  are  not  obtainable.  Cunningham  ■  says 
that  60  per  cent,  of  men  acquire  venereal  infection  some  time.  Qer- 
rish*  estimates  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  New  York  has 
syphilis.  Fischer*  guesses  that  18  per  cent,  represents  the  syphilitic 
cases  in  the  United  States,  and  further,  that  there  are  250,000  deaths 
each  year  due  to  venereal  infection.  Biggs  *  judges  that  there  were  about 
200,000  cases  of  venereal  disease  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1912.  Mor- 
row *  states  that  75  per  cent,  of  adult  males  acquire  gonorrhea  at  some 
time,  and  that  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  acquire  syphilis ;  these  figures  are 
based,  not  alone  on  his  own  observations,  but  on  the  opinion  of  such 
men  as  Neisser  and  Foumier.  The  pathologists  of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
foimd  syphilitic  lesions  in  30  per  cent,  of  200  necropsies;  furthermore^ 
5  per  cent,  of  the  population  within  a  ten-mile  radius  from  the  Mel- 
bourne postoffice  were  positive  to  the  Wassermann  test.  Banks  ^  states 
that  we  have  nearly  two  and  one-half  million  cases  of  venereal  diseases 
occurring  yearly  in  the  United  States — about  one  person  in  every  forty. 

Attitude. — Our  attitude  toward  the  venereal  diseases  is  very  inoon* 
sistent.  There  is  a  natural  aversion  toward  these  aflflictions.  The  sani- 
tarian should  make  no  distinction  between  the  venereal  diseases  and 
other  epidemic  diseases;  he  should  regard  the  greatpox  in  the  same 
light  that  he  regards  the  smallpox.  The  principles  for  the  control  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  differ  in  no  wise  from  those  used  to  control 

»Kober,  Tr.  Asan,  Am,  Phyg,,  Phila.,  1911,  XXVT,  155. 
'Cunningham,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1913,  LXVIII,  77. 
•Gerriah,  "Social  Diseases."  New  York,   1911,  II,   1. 
•Fischer,  Public  Health,  Lansing.  Mich.,   1913,  VIII,  61. 
•Biggs,  .V.  y.  Med.  Jour.,  1913.  XCVIII,  1009.  ' 

•Morrow,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1911.  CLXV,  520. 
»Pu6.  Health  Rep.,  Feb.  26,  1915,  XXX,  9,  p.  618. 
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smallpox,  leprosy,  tuberculosis,  measles,  diphtheria,  etc.  The  health 
officer  must  not  regard  venereal  disease  as  a  punishment  for  sin  and 
crime — the  victim  or  culprit  needs  help  and  sympathy.  The  immediate 
problem  is  the  prevention  of  further  spread  of  the  infection,  A  person 
afflicted  with  a  venereal  disease  should  be  treated  in  the  same  humane 
spirit  that  actuates  the  physician  in  other  diseases.  Furthermore,  the 
interests  of  the  community  require  that  the  patient  be  accorded  the  best 
possible  care  and  attention.  The  usual  attitude  toward  the  venereal 
diseases  may  well  startle  us  when  we  consider  that  in  most  of  our  large 
cities  no  hospital  will  take  a  case  of  syphilis  or  gonorrhea  during  the 
acut«  stages,  when  these  diseases  are  especially  communicable.  Morrow 
holds  that  the  notoriously  inadequate  provision  made  for  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  venereal  patients  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.  For- 
merly lepers  were  segregated  in  vile  lazarettos  and  cases  of  smallpox 
isolated  in  horrible  pesthouses;  now  we  have  comfortable  and  congenial 
isolation  wards  or  special  sanatoria  for  these  diseases.  From  the  stand- 
point of  prevention  suitable  hospital  accommodations  should  be  provided 
for  those  having  venereal  diseases. 

Edncation. — Education  in  sex  hygiene  and  the  venereal  peril  accom- 
plishes a  certain  amount  of  good.  It  may  be  questioned  how  much  a 
knowledge  of  the  consequences  will  prevent  some  persons  committing 
crime.  However,  the  old-style  innocence  must  be  regarded  as  present- 
day  ignorance.  Every  boy  and  girl,  before  reaching  the  age  of  puberty, 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  sex,  and  every  man  and  woman  before  the 
marriageable  age  should  be  informed  on  the  subject  of  reproduction 
and  the  dangers  of  venereal  diseases.  Superficial  information  is  not 
true  education.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  dwell  unduly 
upon  the  subject,  for  in  many  instances  the  imagination  and  passion 
of  youth  are  inflamed  by  simply  calling  attention  to  the  subject.  One 
of  the  objects  of  education  is  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  sex  impurities, 
and  all  agree  that  this  may  often  best  be  accomplished  by  keeping  the 
mind  clean,  that  is,  away  from  the  subject.  The .  education  must, 
therefore,  be  clear,  pointed,  brief,  and  direct.  The  object  of  educa- 
tion is  not  alone  to  help  the  individual  to  help  himself,  but  to  influence 
necessary  legislation  and  concerted  public  action;  also  to  lessen  the 
influence  of  quacks.  A  simple  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  a  suflicieut 
deterrent  for  some;  others  may  be  influenced  through  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences. Boys,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  controlled  through  fear.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  is  rife  in  healthy  lads;  they  love  to  take  a  chance. 
Boys  may  be  reached  by  an  appeal  to  their  better  natures  and  by  allu- 
sions to  sister  or  mother. 

Instruction  in  sex  hygiene  should  emphasize  the  rewards  of  strength 
and  virtue,  rather  than  the  penalties  of  weakness  and  vice.  The  only 
foundation  for  a  healthy  sex  life  is  an  individual  and  social  morality. 
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combined  with  a  knowledge  and  full  understanding  of  sexual  realities. 
The  teaching  of  sex  from  a  biological  standpoint  atone  is  inadequate,  for 
there  is  little  basiR  for  character  forming  or  ethical  instruction  in  the 
physiological  analogies  of  animal  and  plant  life.  Instruction  should  be 
positive  rather  than  negative,  constructive  rather  than  destructive.  The 
fear  of  dis^case  or  fear  of  anything  else  is  not  a  sufficient  motive  for 
goodness.  In  contrast  to  the  usual  procedures,  the  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  beauty  of  goodness  rather  than  on  the  ugliness  of  vice. 

In  general,  it  may  he  said  that  the  best  plan  of  education  in  mat- 
ters sexual  is  to  answer  the  questions  of  children  upon  the  subject  of 
maternity  frankly  and  truthfully,  but  to  offer  them  no  information  on 
the  subject.  The  growling  child  at  the  age  of  puberty  should  be  offered 
a  certain  amount  of  information  concerning  unnatural  liabit^  and  should 
study  physiolog};,  biology,  especially  botany,  and  the  facts  of  fertiliza- 
tion. At  about  tiie  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  girls  as  well  as  boys 
should  be  instructed  as  to  the  venereal  peril.  The  person  to  impart  the 
information  may  be  parent,  doctor,  minister,  friend,  or  teacher — ^in  any 
event,  two  qualifications  are  essential;  (1)  Knowledge  of  the  facts; 
(2)  an  impressive  personality*  As  a  rule  the  school-teacher  is  not 
naturally  endowed  nor  is  the  dass-room  the  best  place  to  teach  lessons 
in  sex  hygiene.  The  literature  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, 105  West  40th  SL,  New  York,  is  admirable.  One  circular  is 
for  young  men,  another  for  young  women,  and  a  third  for  those  having 
venereal  disease. 

Some  of  the  facts  all  young  men  should  know  are;  that  the  true 
purpose  of  the  sex  function  is  reproduction  and  not  sensual  pleasure; 
that  the  testicles  have  a  twofold  function,  (a)  reproduction  and  (b)  to 
supply  force  and  energy  to  other  organs  of  the  body;  that  occasional 
seminal  emissions  at  night  are  evidences  of  normal  physiological  activity; 
that  sexual  intercourse  is  not  esaential  to  the  preservation  of  virility; 
that  chastity  is  compatible  with  health;  and  that  the  sex  instinct  in  man 
may  be  controlled. 

The  primary  function  of  the  testicles  is  to  build  the  hoy  into  the 
man.  Castration  in  early  life,  as  in  the  case  of  eunuchs,  results  in 
a  loss  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  testicles  and  a  failure  in  develop- 
ment of  the  secondary  sexual  characters  which  distinguish  the  male. 
There  are  an  alteration  in  physiral  conformation  and  in  the  voice,  lack 
of  heard,  development  of  the  mammae,  etc. — in  other  words,  an  approach 
to  thcs  feminine  type.  Healthy  sexuality  stimulates  the  imagination, 
sentiment,  the  esthetic  sense,  and  the  higher  creative  functions.  Excesses 
or  any  influence  which  weakens  the  sexual  system  impair  the  will  power, 
influence  self-respect,  and  diminish  mental  force.  Experience  shows 
that  arduous  physical  and  mental  labor,  even  after  maturity  is  attained, 
IB  beet  performed  when  the  sex  organs  are  not  exercised ;  that  ia^  sexual 
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excess  distinctly  impairs  muscular  strength  and  mental  efficiency.  It 
is  unwise  to  frighten  boys  by  exaggerating  the  results  of  self-abuse, 
which  is  rather  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  idiocy,  insanity,  degen- 
eracy, and  other  defects  of  the  central  nervous  organization.  Self-abuse 
is  no  worse  in  its  effects  than  natural  coitus,  except  for  its  influence 
upon  character.    Both  are  alike  harmful  when  indulged  in  to  excess. 

Results  through  education  will  be  slow,  for  the  aggressive  conscience 
of  the  world  in  these  matters  has  awakened  too  recently  to  have 
achieved  as  yet  a  great  deal. 

EegiBtration  of  Cases. — It  is  not  possible  to  control  any  conunimi- 
cable  disease,  especially  one  that  is  pandemic,  such  as  syphilis  or  gonor- 
rhea, without  a  knowledge  of  the  cases  and  deaths.  It  is  perhaps  even 
more  important  to  collect  morbidity  and  mortality  statistics  of  the  great- 
pox  than  it  is  of  the  smallpox.  But  the  public  registration  of  private 
disease  at  once  defeats  its  own  object.  Compulsory  methods  have  here- 
tofore failed,  and  little  may  be  expected  from  voluntary  registration. 
When  we  consider  that  in  our  country  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  smallpox,  except  to  a  limited  degree  in 
the  registration  area  (which  is  less  than  one-half  of  our  domain),  what 
can  we  expect  from  the  registration  of  the  closely  guarded  secrets  of 
the  underworld?  The  public  registration  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is 
successful  because  this  form  of  gonorrhea  is  so  apparent  and  the  con- 
sequences so  inunediate  and  serious.  The  difficulties,  however,  need  not 
deter  us,  and  registration  should  be  attempted  even  though  the  returns 
are  incomplete.  A  start  should  be  made,  and,  though  the  returns  will 
be  only  partial  at  first,  a  gradual  improvement  may  be  expected.  Every 
case  known  and  properly  cared  for  is  a  focus  of  infection  neutralized. 

Contmence. — One  of  the  important  facts  to  teach  boys  is  that  con- 
tinence is  compatible  with  health.  The  testicles  are  like  the  tear  glands 
and  the  sweat  glands,  in  that  they  do  not  atrophy  with  disuse.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  taught,  as  many  another  man  of  influence  believes  to-day, 
that  the  exercise  of  the  sexual  functions  is  necessary  for  health.  This 
is  a  mistake  and  has  done  much  hamu 

The  sex  principle  is  universal  in  nature.  It  is  the  force  behind 
the  constructive  and  progressive  processes  of  all  life,  from  the  color 
adaptations  of  birds  and  flowers  to  the  highest  leadership  in  men.  Re- 
production is  only  one  of  its  many  functions ;  and  the  man  who  assumes 
that  the  so-called  physical  desire  that  at  times  thrills  him  indicates  a 
need  of  sexual  intercourse  is  in  danger  of  depleting  and  wasting  from 
his  life  a  chief  source  of  physical  and  mental  growth. 

The  single  standard  for  men  and  women  must  be  insisted  upon,  and 
the  parent  of  guardian  is  justified  in  demanding  a  clean  bill  of  health 
of  the  young  man  who  proposes  marriage.  The  young  man,  in  turn,  is 
entitled  to  the  same  from  his  prospective  father-in-law.     One  of  the 
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defects  of  our  artificial  civilization  which  leads  to  harm  is  the  post- 
ponement of  the  marriage  age. 

To  denounce  youth  as  vicious  when  youth  has  merely  followed  the 
impulse  of  adolescence  is  futile,  because  youth  will  not  believe  this; 
other  and  juster  reasons  must  be  given,  if  youth  is  to  listen  and  be 
controlled;  and  any  young  man,  properly  warned  and  properly  in- 
formed will  not  be  merely  willing  but  anxious  to  learn  from  his  doctor 
before  marriage  if  he  is  fit  to  be  a  husband  and  a  father. 

Carnal  lust  may  be  cooled  and  quelled  by  hard  work  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  attention  to  personal  hygiene — hence,  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  athletic  sports  for  growing  young  men. 

Personal  Hygiene. — Idleness,  stimulating  food,  overeating,  impure 
thoughts,  evil  associates,  and  alcohol  excite  the  passions  and  are  the  bed- 
fellows of  the  venereal  diseases.  Purity  of  mind  and  cleanliness  of 
body  are  helpful  prophylactics.  Physical  exercise  and  an  out-of-door  life 
divert  the  mind  and  help  the  body;  it  is  a  good  safety  valve  for  the  excess 
animalism  of  youth. 

The  public  should  be  taught  the  necessity  for  thorough  daily  cleans- 
ing of  the  external  genitals  in  both  sexes,  even  in  children.  The  large 
number  of  secreting  glands  and  the  decomposition  of  their  secretions 
are  liable  to  induce  irritation  and  even  minute  lesions  which  open  portals 
to  infection  of  all  kinds.  ^ 

Circumcision  is  recommended  as  an  aid  to  genital  cleanliness;  as  a 
prophylactic  against  syphilis  and  chancroid,  venereal  warts,  herpes,  and 
epithelioma,  balanitis  and  phimosis;  and  also  as  a  deterrent  to  mastur- 
bation. 

Alcohol. — The  strongest  indictment  against  alcohol  is  that  it  excites 
the  passions  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the  will  power.  The  fact 
that  alcohol  lowers  moral  tone  does  much  more  harm  than  all  the 
cirrhotic  livers,  hardened  arteries,  shrunken  kidneys,  inflamed  stomachs, 
and  other  lesions  believed  to  be  caused  by  its  excessive  use.  Alcohol  is. 
not  a  stimulant,  but  depresses  the  higher  functions  of  the  brain  from 
the  beginning.    See  Index  for  references  to  Alcohol. 

Prostitntion. — The  regulation  of  prostitution  by  means  of  medical 
inspection  has  been  tried  and  largely  abandoned.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  failure,  for  the  reason  that  it  makes  vice  easy  and  is  therefore  morally 
wrong.  It  gives  a  false  sense  of  security  and  does  not  reach  clandestine 
prostitution,  which  is  the  great  source  of  the  venereal  diseases.  Under 
certain  limited  conditions,  such  as  in  army  encampments,  where  clan- 
destine prostitution  can  be  eliminated,  regulation  has  markedly  dimin- 
ished the  prevalence  of  venereal  disease. 

The  elimination  of  prostitution  is  l)eyond  the  dream  of  even  the 
theoretical  reformer.  Its  control  resolves  itself  into  questions  of  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  publit;  hygiene;  it  is  inextricably  mixed  up  with  alco- 
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holism,  and,  like  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  the  question  may  best  be  reached 
by  that  slower,  surer  process  of  improving  the  moral  and  physical  fiber 
of  man.* 

Medical  ProphylaxiB. — In  accordance  with  the  researches  of  Metch- 
nikoff  and  Roux  a  reasonably  efficient  prophylaxis  against  the  venereal 
diseases  is  now  possible. 

Calomel  ointment  (33y^  per  cent.)  applied  within  an  hour  of  inter- 
course is  generally  effective  in  preventing  syphilitic  infection.  There 
are  several  more  or  less  efficient  irrigations  or  ointments  destructive  to 
the  gonococcus  if  used  soon  enough — ^the  silver  salts  being  the  best. 
Prophylaxis  is  therefore  possible,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
vigilance,  and  the  double  method  must  be  vigorously  applied  in  order 
to  be  effective.  It  has  been  used  with  success  in  armies  and  navies,  but 
in  civil  life,  where  strict  routine  and  control  of  men  are  impossible,  it 
is  impracticable  except  in  individuals;  even  then  it  requires  time,  intelli- 
gence, and  sobriety. 

In  the  United  States  Navy  the  following  niethod  is  employed :  The 
entire  penis  is  scrubbed  with  liquid  soap  and  water  for  several  minutes, 
and  then  washed  well  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  bichlorid,  1  to  2,000 
in  strength.  If  there  are  any  abrasions  present,  they  are  sprayed  with 
hydrogen  peroxid  from  a  hand  atomizer.  The  man  is  then  placed  in 
a  sitting  position,  well  forward  in  a  chair  in  front  of  a  convenient  re^ 
ceptacle,  and  given  two  injections  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  argyrol. 
He  is  required  to  retain  each  injection  in  the  urethra  for  five  minutes. 
After  taking  the  injections,  the  entire  penis  is  thoroughly  anointed  with 
a  33  per  cent,  calomel  ointment.  He  is  told  not  to  urinate  for  at  least 
two  hours,  and  to  allow  the  ointment  to  remain  on  the  penis  for  some 
hours.  A  temporary  dressing  is  placed  on  the  parts  to  protect  his 
clothes. 

The  measures  which  will  prevent  gonorrhea  will  not  ward  off  syphilis, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  results  attending  such  prophylactic  treatment  are  very  good. 
Thus  Ledbetter*  reports  that  at  Cavite,  before  medical  prophylaxis 
was  instituted,  the  percentage  of  venereal  diseases  of  all  classes  among 
the  men  averaged  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  annually,  and  at  times  even 
higher-  The  percentage  of  gonorrhea  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent,  annu- 
ally, and  this  percentage  included  about  30  patients  who  did  not  report 
for  treatment.  Chancroid  was  reduced  from  5  to  2  per  cent.,  which 
included  2  patients  not  reporting  for  treatment.  Syphilis  has  been 
re<luced  from  about  20  cases  annually  to  one  case  for  the  entire  year 
1910,  and  this  patient  did  not  report  for  prophylactic  treatment.    The 

»"The  Social  Evil  in  Chicago."  Report  by  the  Vice  Committee,  1911.  "Pros- 
titution in  Europe,"  Abraham  Flexner   (The  Century  Co.),  1914. 

'Ledbetter,  Robert  E.,  "Venereal  Prophylaxis  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,"  Jour, 
A.  M.  A.,  April  16,  IGll,  VoL  LVI,  No.  15,  p.  1098. 
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results  speak  for  themselves  and  show  the  eflBciency  of  the  prophylactic 
measures  if  properly  and  thoroughly  carried  out. 

Holcomb  and  Gather  *  report  the  following  as  a  result  of  treatment 
used  by  them  in  3,268  persons  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  between  May  1,  1910, 
and  August  31,  1911.  The  experience  is  considered  to  be  a  fair  index 
of  the  results  of  medical  prophylaxis.  The  treatment  used  by  them 
is  as  follows:  (1)  Wash  the  penis,  head,  shank,  and  under  frenum  with 
1-5,000  bichlorid  of  mercury  solution  with  a  cotton  sponge.  (2)  Pass 
water.  Take  urethral  injection  of  2  per  cent,  protargol  solution  and 
hold  to  count  60.  (3)  Rub  50  per  cent,  calomel  ointment  well  into 
foreskin,  head,  and  shank  of  penis,  with  particular  care  about  the  fre- 
num. Treatment  taken  within  eight  hours  after  exposure  in  1,385 
cases  shows  19  infections,  or  but  1.37  per  cent.  In  the  interval  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours  after  exposure  in  741  cases  shows  25  infec- 
tions, or  3.31  per  cent.  Between  twelve-  and  twenty-four  hours  in  920 
cases  shows  46  infections,  or  5  per  cent.  Of  the  56  cases  of  gonorrhea 
occurring  in  the  first  twenty-four-hour  interval,  26  were  recurrent  cases; 
the  remaining  30  were  primary  infections. 

The  use  of  salvarsan  early  in  syphilis  will  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  the  infection. 

Seg^gation. — Theoretically,  every  case  of  syphilis  or  gonorrhea 
should  be  isolated  until  the  danger  of  infection  is  passed.  Practically, 
however,  segregation  is  impracticable  except  with  a  limited  number  of 
cases.  With  better  and  more  attractive  hospital  facilities  and  free  beds 
a  certain  amount  of  segregation  may  be  accomplished  voluntarily  and 
humanely.  An  alert  health  officer  can  trace  the  source  of  infection  in 
certain  cases  and  induce  the  women  responsible  to  take  the  salvarsan 
treatment  in  the  case  of  syphilis,  or  to  submit  to  hospital  care  in  the 
case  of  gonorrhea  or  chancroid. 

Routine  circumcision  and  a  medical  examination  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  marriage  are  further  hygienic  reforms  advocated. 

Finally,  in  considering  venereal  prophylaxis,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  diseases  are  of  great  antiquity  and  seem  likely  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  that  they  already  affect  a  large  number  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  are  spreading;  that  the  existing  means  for  the  treatment 
of  them  among  the  poor  is  insufficient ;  that  the  common  mode  of  propa- 
gation is  irregular  and  illicit  intercourse;  that  prostitution  arose  in 
response  to  the  strongest  instincts  and  passions  in  the  human  breast; 
and  that  prostitutes  themselves  need  protection  and  have  claims  on 
the  humanity  of  the  law.  Furthermore,  Lecky  thinks  that  "The  prosti- 
tute is  ultimately  the  eflioient  guardian  of  virtue.'^ 

» Holcomb,  R.  C.  and  Cathcr,  D.  C,  V.  S.  N..  "Rtudv  of  3.268  Venereal 
Prophylactic  Treatmenta,"  Jour,  A.  M.  A.,  Vol.  LVIIl,  No.  6,* Feb.  3,  1912,  p.  368. 
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PREVENTABLE  BLINDNESS 

Preventable  blindness  is  considered  in  this  place  because  the  largest 
single  factor  causing  needless  loss  of  eyesight  is  gonorrhea.  Among 
the  infectious  eye  troubles  the  most  destructive  is  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. 

There  are  64,000  registered  blind  persons  in  the  United  States.  Of 
these  about  10  per  cent,  (between  six  and  seven  thousand)  are  blind 
as  the  result  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  From  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  all 
the  blind  children  in  all  the  blind  schools  of  this  country  owe  their 
infliction  to  gonorrhea.  It  has  been  estimated  that  probably  one-half 
of  the  blindness  in  the  world  is  preventable. 

Emphasis  upon  the  great  harm  done  by  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  facf  that  there  are  other  causes  of  blindness 
and  eye  deterioration  which  are  preventable;  thus  we  have  to  consider 
the  later  pus  infections,  also  syphilis,  smallpox,  leprosy,  sympathetic  in- 
flammations, industrial  accidents,  accidents  at  play,  progressive  near- 
sightedness caused  by  violation  of  ocular  hygiene,  and  a  variety  of 
inflammatory  conditions.  Functional  disturbances  of  vision  (amaurosis) 
and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  brought  about  by  poisoning  with 
lead,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  toxic  substances.  This  form  of  dimness 
of  vision,  or  even  loss  of  sight,  occurs  rather  frequently,  and  in  most 
instances  is  preventable. 

One  of  the  common  causes  of  impaired  sight  is  phlyctenular  keratUis, 
which  leaves  scars  on  the  cornea.  This  condition  is  associated  with 
tubercular  glands  of  the  neck  and  is  probably  a  form  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis, hence  preventable. 

Trachoma  is  a  menace  to  the  integrity  of  sight.  It  is  an  infection 
caused  by  a  virus,*  which  is  destroyed  by  heating  for  3  minutes  at  50°  C. ; 
it  may  be  preserved  in  glycerin  7  days.^ 

The  filtrability  of  the  virus  of  trachoma  remains  undetermined.  Ex- 
perimental evidence  permits  no  more  than  the  suspicion  that  the  virus 
may  be  filtrable  under  some  circumstances.'  In  1907  Prowaczek*  de- 
scribed the  so-called  inclusion  or  trachoma  bodies.  The  nature  of  these 
bodies  and  their  possible  etiologic  relation  to  trachoma  still  remain  mi- 
determined.    Lindner  *  described  another  form  of  these  bodies  but  this 

» Bertarelli  and  Cacchetto,  Centr.  fUr  Bakt.,  Orig.,  I  Abt.,  Bd.  XLVIII,  1908, 
p.  432,  and  Pathologica,  107,  p.  1088,  April  15,  1908. 

'Nicolle,  Cu^nod  and  Blaizat,  Comptes  Rendu  Acad.  8ci.,  CLVI,  April  14, 
1913,  p.  1177. 

•Jour.  A.  M.  A.,  LXrV,  No.  12,  Mar.  20,  1915,  p.  1000. 

« Halberstadter  and  Prowaczek,  Deut.  med.  Wochenachr.,  1907,  XXXIII, 
1285.  Arb.  a,  d.  k.  Oeaundheitsamte,  190?,  XXVI,  44. 

»"Die  freie  Initialform  der  P.  Einschlttsae,"  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1909, 
XLIX,  1697;  Arch,  f.  Ophth.,  1910,  LXXVI,  559. 
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has  added  little  to  our  knowledge,  Noguchi  and  Cohen  ^  have  recently^ 
1913,  reported  the  successful  cultivation  of  theec  inclusion  bodies,  but 
since  the  cultivated  b<jdie8  proved  non-pathogenic  tlie  question  still 
remains  an  open  one. 

Trachoma  flourishes  best  where  sanitary  conditions  are  worst.  The 
control  of  trachoma  consists  in  eliminating  the  foci  of  the  disease,  im- 
proving personal  hygiene,  and  community  sanitation.  The  disease  is 
slow  and  insidious  in  its  development.  A  mass  of  sagu-like  granulations 
^adually  filU'  in  the  retro tarj^al  fold,  thereby  limiting  the  lid  movements 
and  leaving  the  eye  half  clo!5e<l.  "^rtie  infection  is  rubbed  into  the  eye  by 
roller  towels,  handkercliiefs,  fingers,  and  other  ways.  WHien  once  estab- 
lished, the  disease  is  chronic,  and  permanent  cures  are  douhtfuh 

IVachoma  is  much  more  prevalent  in  the  United  States  than  is  ordi- 
narily supjx>8ed.  The  public  eye  clinics  of  Chicago  are  tilled  with  pa- 
tients showing  the  resulting  deformities.  Wilder  located  a  center  in 
southern  Illinois,  and  it  has  also  been  found  in  the  mountains  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  while  in  Oklahoma  this  disease  has  become  a  public 
menace.  It  is  more  or  less  preyalent  in  the  poorer  sections  of  all  the 
larger  centers. 

Trachoma  is  of  such  a  serious  nature  that  all  immigrants  arriving  at 
our  shores  have  their  eyelids  everted  and  conjunctivae  examined  for 
evidence  of  this  infection.  An  alien  with  trachoma  is  deported  and  the 
steanishijj  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  hundrc<l  dollars  for  bringing  every 
case  of  trachoma  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  disease  might  have 
been  recognized  at  the  port  of  departure. 

Wood  alcohol,  Columbian  spirits,  methyl  alcohol  (CHgOH),  causee 
blindness  through  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves.  As  small  a  quantity 
as  a  teaspoon ful  has  caused  loss  of  vision.  Blindness  may  even  be 
caused  by  inhaling  the  vapor.  Quantities  as  small  as  0.2  per  cent*  in  the 
inspired  air  may  accumulate  in  the  body  and  cause  toxic  effects.  Wood 
alcohol  is  used  as  an  adulterant,  especially  in  liquors. 

Accidents. — In  New  York  State  about  200  industrial  accidents  re- 
sulting in  total  blindness  occur  annually.  Besides  this,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  accidents  occurring  on  railroads  in  construction  work,  and  in 
the  field  and  forest. 

Many  of  the  accidents  to  the  eyes  occurring  in  factories  are 
preventable  through  the  use  of  mechanical  guards  or  goggles*  As 
a  rule,  the  majority  of  such  accidents  are  due  to  small  flying 
particles. 

A  material  proportion  of  blindness  is  caused  by  accidents  to  chil- 
dren at  play;  sometimes  the  eyeball  is  torn  by  a  buttonhook  or  pierced 
by  a  knife  or  awl;  or  a  scissors  blade,  used  to  untie  a  knot,  slips.    Some 

*  "Experiment's  on  Cultivation  of  So-cjilled  Trachoma  Bodies."  Jw*r,  Bxn, 
Med,,  1913,  XVIII,  No.  5. 
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eyes  have  been  injured  by  the  crack  of  a  whip,  by  a  ishot  from  an  air-gun 
or  toy  pistol.  Accidents  also  occur  to  the  eyes  from  fireworks,  especially 
on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Ocular  Hygiene,  see  page  706. 

OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  new- 
Lorn  includes  all  the  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  conjunctiva  that 
occur  shortly  after  birth — ^usually  before  the  end  of  the  first  month. 
The  conjunctivae  of  the  newborn  are  peculiarly  liable  to  infections.  This 
delicate  membrane  rapidly  acquires  an  immunity  of  a  high  order.  The 
gonococcus  is  usually  the  cause  of  severe  conjunctivitis  occurring  in 
a  baby  a  few  days  old.  The  gonococcus  has  been  demonstrated  in  65 
per  cent,  of  all  cases,  mild  and  severe. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  not  always  gonorrheal,  but  may  be  pro- 
duced by  other  virulent  microorganisms  or  by  irritating  substances. 
The  microorganisms  other  than  the  gonococcus  that  sometimes  cause 
conjunctivitis  during  the  early  days  of  life  are :  streptococci,  the  menin- 
gococcus, the  Koch-Week^s  bacillus,  the  pneumococcus,  the  diphtheria 
bacillus,  and  even  staphylococci.  These  are  relatively  so  rare  that  we 
may  disregard  their  etiological  significance  for  our  present  purpose. 
The  diagnosis  of  gonorrheal  ophthalmia  may  readily  be  made  by  simply 
examining  a  stained  smear  of  the  secretion. 

The  infection  commonly  occurs  during  the  passage  of  the  child 
through  the  genital  tract  of  the  mother  and  usually  just  before  deliv- 
ery. It  is  caused  by  the  entrance  of  the  vaginal  secretion  containing 
gonococci  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  It  may  also  be  caused  after  de- 
livery by  infected  hands,  towels,  sponges,  or  other  objects. 

The  disease  varies  in  severity;  sometimes  it  is  very  mild,  with  slow 
onset  and  spontaneous  recovery.  Usually,  however,  it  is  severe  and 
serious.  The  inflammation  may  extend  from  the  conjunctiva  to  the 
cornea  and  invade  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye.  Corneal  ulcers 
and  opacity  may  result,  with  complete  loss  of  vision.  In  a  typical 
case  both  the  ocular  and  palpebral  conjunctivae  are  red  and  very  much 
swollen;  the  eyelids  and  surrounding  tissues  are  infiltrated  and  there 
is  a  thick,  creamy,  abundant  secretion. 

There  are  many  grades  of  mild  inflammatory  condition,  which  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  gonorrhea.  At  birth  the  eyelids  are  almost  always 
glued  together  with  a  normal  sticky  secretion.  It  is  common,  too, 
for  the  lids  to  remain  red  and  sticky  for  a  day  or  so.  The  diagnosis 
may  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  microscopic  examination. 

Pievalenec^ — ^Eerr  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  com- 
plete statistips  blowing  the  prevalence  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and 
only  an  approximate  idea  can  be  had  of  the  number  of  cases  by  study- 
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ing  tho  admissions  to  sc'hools  for  the  blijid'.  A  committee  of  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Association  found  tliat  more  than  one-third  of  those  ir 
blind  schools  of  Great  Britain  owed  their  affliction  to  this  disease.* 

In  the  Uuited  Slates  and  Canada,  in  1IK)7,  out  of  22i  admissions 
to  10  schools  for  the  blind »  51*,  or  24.38  per  cent.,  were  bliiid  as  a  Tesuli 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorom  ;*  and  out  of  351  admi.ssions  to  certain 
Bchooln  in  the  United  Staten  and  Canada  in  1910,  84,  or  23,9  per  cent,, 
were  blind  from  this  cause.* 

As  a  result  of  studies  made  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  10  man- 
ufacturing  cities  of  Massachusetts^  Greene  has  presented  figures  which 
show  that  the  mininmm  morbidity  rate  for  this  disease  was  6.4  per 
1,000  births,  A  more  complete  census  made  by  him  from  the  practice 
of  173  physicians  in  9  cities  revealed  an  average  morbidity  rate  of 
10.8  per  1,000  births/ 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  aimual  loss  from  gonorrheal  ophthalmia 
in  the  United  States  is  seven  million  dollars,  and  that  more  than  one 
million  dollars  annually  is  spent  in  partially  earing  for  its  victima.  A 
blind  child  costs  the  commimity  an  excess  of  about  $4,500  for  its 
schooling. 

Prevetttion.^-CBEDfe'fl  METiiOD.^X'red^  in  1881  introduced  an  effi- 
cient method  of  preventing  ophthalmia  Deonatorum  at  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  at  Leipzig,  thereby  connecting  forever  his  name  with  the  pre- 
vention of  the  disease  and  the  subsequent  saving  of  the  sight  of  many 
infanta.  Credes  original  method  consisted  simply  in  placing  one  or 
two  drops  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  each  conjunctival 
sac,  aa  soon  as  practicable  after  the  birth  of  the  head. 

In  order  to  prevent  gonococcic  aa  well  as  other  infections  of  babies' 
'pyes,  the  following  procedure  is  recommended:  During  pregnancy 
women  should  be  instructed  to  practice  daily  external  cleansing  with 
soap  and  water  and  a  clean  washH?loth,  In  case  of  any  irritating  dis- 
charge or  even  profuse  w^hite  discharge,  a  physician  should  at  once  be 
consulted. 

Immediately  after  labor  the  eyelids  should  be  carefully  cleaned  with 
sterile  absorbent  cotton  or  gauze  and  a  saturated  solution  of  boracic 
acid.  A  separate  pledget  should  l>e  used  for  each  eye  aiid  the  lids 
washed  from  the  nose  outward^ until  quite  free  of  all  mucus.  Wood,  or 
meconium  without  opening  the  lids.  Next  the  lids  should  be  separated 
and  one  or  two  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  should  be 
dropped  into  each  eye,  between  the  outer  ends  of  the  lids.  The  lids  should 
be  separated  and  elevated  away  from  the  eyeball  so  that  a  lake  of  silvel 

^BHtiah  Mtdical  Joumcl,  May  8,  10O9, 
•Jour,  A.  M,  A.,  May  23,  1909,  p.  1745.  ^ 

•J<ii4r.  A,  M,  A.,  July  K  1011,  p.  72. 

*  Monograph  8cric9  of  the  Arnvricnn  AMaociation  for  Con§ervation  of  Vition, 
Vol.  I,  No.  1* 
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nitrate  solution  may  lie  for  one-half  minute  or  longer  between  them, 
coming  in  contact  with  every  portion  of  the  conjunctival  sac.  One 
application  only  of  the  silver  nitrate  should  be  made^  and  ordinarily 
no  further  attention  need  be  given  to  the  eyes  for  several  hours.  Each 
time  the  child  is  bathed  the  eyes  should  first  be  wiped  and  cleaned  with 
pledgets  of  sterile  absorbent  cotton  wet  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
boracic  acid. 

Cred6  used  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  but,  as  this  is 
sometimes  irritating,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  is  now  commonly  employed, 
and  seems  to  afford  equally  efficient  prophylaxis.  The  silver  nitrate 
solution  should  be  instilled  into  each  conjunctival  sac  but  once.  Re- 
peated applications  may  cause  serious  inflammations.  In  fact,  a  single 
treatment  sometimes  causes  a  conjunctivitis,  known  as  ^^silver  catarrh/^ 
Because  of  the  silver  catarrh  the  strength  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution 
has  not  only  been  reduced  from  a  2  to  a  1  per  cent,  solution,  but  this 
may  be  neutralized  after  instillation  with  salt  solution.  Other  prophy- 
lactic substances  have  been  proposed.  The  best  substitutes  are  a  few 
drops  of  the  newer  silver  compounds,  as  argyrol  (25  per  cent.)  or 
protargol  f5  per  cent.).  The  following  have  also  been  reconmiended : 
Bichlorid  oi  mercury,  1-2,000  or  1-5,000,  silver  acetate,  0.23  per  cent., 
recommended  by  Zweifel,  who  used  it  in  5,222  cases.  Schmidt  and 
Rimpler  reconmiend  aqua  chtorinu  Carbolic  acid  (1  per  cent.)  or  other 
antiseptics  ^ave  also  been  tried.  ^No  substance,  however,  is  known  to 
be  as  reliable  as  silver  nitrate,  which  shoidd  be  used  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  mother  is  infected  with  the 
gonococcus.' 

If  a  conjunctivitis  is  present,  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
discharge  should  at  once  be. made.  If  the  inflammation  is  due  to  the 
gonococcus  a  2  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  should  be  used.  In  cer- 
tain mild,  non-gonorrheal  inflections  0.5  per  cent,  is  usually  sufficient. 
If  the  Klebs-Lo^er  bacillus  is  found,  diphtheria  antitoxin  should  be 
given  without  delay.  If  the  diplococcus  is  present,  a  weak  solution 
(1  grain  to  the  ounce)  of  zinc  sulphate  should  be  instilled  frequently. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  prophylactic  as  a  mat- 
ter of  routine  in  hospital  and  private  practice.  To  use  Cred6*s  method 
upon  every  case  necessitates  the  tmpleasant  suspicion  that  every  woman 
is  a  possible  source  of  gonococcus  infection.  If  statements  of  the  father 
about  his  previous  life  can  be  relied  upon,  an  eye  prophylactic  can  be 
safely  omitted.  In  his  private  work  Williams  uses  a  boric  acid  solution 
except  where  there  is  special  reason  for  believing  that  the  mother  has 
gonorrhea.  The  responsibility  for  risking  the  baby^s  eyes  rests  upon 
the  medical  attendant.  There  can  only  be  one  safe  rule  in  case  of 
doubt.  It  should  be  remembered  that  gonococcic  infections  of  the  con- 
junctiva occur  in  about  one  to  every  two  hundred  births  (Edgar). 
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The  good  results  of  Crede's  method  are  sufficiently  convincing  to 
justify  criminal  proceedings  upon  those  who  fail  to  apply  this  simple 
prophylactic.  Haab  reduced  the  frequency  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
in  hospital  practice  from  9  to  1  per  cent.,  while  the  statistics  of  many 
hospitals  show  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  St^^phenson's 
results  are  typical.  In  2,265  births,  ophthalmia  neonatorum  developed 
in  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  preceding  the  use  of  Credo's  method.  In 
1,160  births  after  this  method  only  0.17  per  cent,  developed  any 
trouble.  A  small  number  of  cases  may  develop  despite  the  use  of  silver 
nitrate. 

The  technic  of  applying  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  very  important,  for, 
in  the  opinion  of  Edgar,  when  ophthalmia  neonatorum  develops  after  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  due  either  to  a  secondary  infection  or  to 
the  fact  that  the  solution  does  not  really  bathe  the  mucous  membranes, 
but  remains  upon  the  lashes.  The  lids  must  be  everted  and  the  silver 
solution  placed  in  the  conjunctival  sac  either  from  a  glass  rod  or  a 
pipette.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  or  injure  the  delicate  mem- 
brane. 

Credo's  method  does  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  much  better  to  eradicate  gonorrhea  from  men  and  women 
than  to  be  compelled  to  drop  silver  nitrate  into  babies*  eyes.  Wrapped 
up  with  the  question  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  the  question  of 
midwives,  for  to  prevent  blindness  we  must  have  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious obstetrical  attendants,  especially  for  the  poor  and  ignorant 
classes.  Midwifery  practice  needs  regulation,  supervision,  and  eleva- 
tion. Education  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  prevention  in  this  as  well 
as  other  preventable  infections. 

LegidatioiL — Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  an  instance  in  which  '^e 
protection  of  the  citizen  from  the  assaults  of  ignorance,  indifference, 
or  neglect,  when  they  threaten  his  well-being  and  even  his  economic 
efficiency,  is  a  duty  which  the  state  cannot  evade  and  which  he  has  a 
right  to  exact." 

Laws  for  the  prevention  of  the  blindness  of  newborn  infants  are 
making  progress  slowly.  Among  the  states  in  which  the  disease  is 
notifiable  are  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  A'crmont,  and  Wisconsin.  In 
some  states  the  nurse,  midwife,  or  parent  is  required  to  report  the  dis- 
ease, in  other  states  the  attending  physician. 

Maine  was  the  first  state  to  take  legal  steps  in  1891  to  control 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  In  1892  New  York  followed,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  the  law  relative  to  midwives  and  nurses.  Subsequently  most  of 
the  other  states  took  legislative  action.^     The  provisions  of  the  several 

*lCcrr,  J.  W.,  "Ophthalmia  Neonatorum:  An  Analysis  of  the  Laws  and  Reg- 
ulations Relating  Thereto  in  Force  in  thu  United  States,"  Public  Health  BM. 
No.  JiO,  U,  S.  P.  H.  &  ^t.  H.  S.,  Oct.,  1911. 
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laws  are  quite  varied.  In  all  of  them,  however,  the  object  is  to  insure 
early  treatment,  and  to  this  end  compulsory  notification  is  generally 
required.  The  health  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ver- 
mont, Bhode  Island,  New  York,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  furnish 
prophylactic  outfits  to  physicians.  The  outfit  ordinarily  consists  of  a- 
small  vial  containing  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  steri- 
lized dropper  and  bulb,  and  a  circular  of  instructions. 

In  order  to  make  material  progress  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
as  well  as  against  infant  mortality,  it  is  essential  that  laws  require 
prompt  report  of  all  births;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  health  authorities  to 
see  to  it  that  such  laws  are  effectively  carried  out.^ 


TETANUS 

Compared  with  the  major  plagues  of  man,  lockjaw  has  always  been 
a  rare  disease.  It  is  on  account  of  the  characteristic  and  fatal  spasms 
that  it  early  attracted  attention.  The  student  will  be  well  repaid  by 
a  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  theories  that  have  been 
advanced  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  explain  the  cause  of  tetanus. 
These  theories  mirror  the  prevailing  thought  upon  the  nature  of  dis- 
ease as  it  developed  from  that  of  evil  spirits,  through  the  humoral 
theory,  the  realm  of  miasms  and  noxious  effluvia,  to  the  germ  theory. 
Tetanus  could  not  escape  the  rheumatism  theory  which  has  been  such 
an  alluring  catchall  for  symptoms  and  diseases  difficult  of  explanation. 
"Taking  cold"  was  assigned  its  usual  role  here  as  elsewhere.  When  no 
assignable  cause  seemed  at  hand,  the  disease  was  given  the  learned 
title — idiopathic  tetanus. 

Etiology. — In  1889,  with  the  aid  of  anaerobic  technic,  Kitasato* 
for  the  first  time  grew  the  tetanus  bacillus  in  pure  culture,  and  by 

^  The  Massachusetts  law  reads  as  follows : 

Section  49,  ,  .  .  Should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant  become  inflamed, 
swollen  and  red,  and  show  an  unnatural  discharge  at  any  time  within  two  weeks 
after  its  birth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  nurse,  relative,  or  other  attendant 
having  charge  of  such  an  infant  to  report  in  writing  withiii  six  hours  thereafter, 
to  the  board  of  health  of  a  city  or  town  in  which  the  parents  of  the  infant 
reside,  the*  fact  that  such  inflammation,  swelling,  and  redness  of  the  eyes  and 
unnatural  discharge  exist.  On  receipt  of  such  report,  or  of  notice  of  the  same 
symptoms  given  bv  a  physician  as  provided  by  the  following  section,  the  board 
of  health  shall  take  such  immediate  action  as  it  may  deem  necessary  in  order 
that  blindness  may  be  prevented.     Whoever  violates  the  provisions  or  this 

SECTION  SHALL  BE  PUNISHED  BT  A  FINE  OF  NOT  MORE  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS. 

Section  50,  .  .  .  If  a  physician  knows  that  ...  if  one  or  both  eyes 
of  an  infant  whom  or  whose  mother  he  is  called  to  visit  become  inflamed,  swollen, 
and  red,  and  show  an  unnatural  discharge  within  two  weeks  after  birth  of  such 
infant,  he  shall  immediately  give  notice  thereof  in  writing  over  his  own  signa- 
ture to  the  selectmen  or  board  of  health  of  the  town;  and  if  he  refuses  or  neo- 

UDOTB  TO  GIVE  SUOH  NOTICE,  HE  SHALL  FORFEIT  NOT  LESS  THAN  FIFTY   NOR  MORB 

THAN  TWO  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  FOR  EACH  OFFENCE.     (Revised  Laws^  Chapter  75.) 
^Zeittohr.  f.  Hyg.,  Vol.  VII,  1889,  p.  225. 
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successful  inoculation  experiments  proved  tliat  tliis  bacillus  was  the  reaF 
eause  of  tetanus,  Kitasato  further  showed  that  the  tetanus  bacillus  is 
not  found  in  the  heart's  blood  of  mice  dead  of  tetanus,  and  therefore 
eoneluded  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  intuxicalitm,  and  not  an  infec- 
tion. We  now  regard  tetanus  as  a  type  of  the  true  toxemias.  This 
work  of  Kitasato's  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  led  up  to  the  epoch- 
making  discovery  of  Behring  and  Kitasato  ^  in  the  following  year  (1S9()) 
upon  tetanus  and  diphtheria  toxins  and  antitoxins,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  serum  therapy. 

Tetanus  may  be  regarded  almost  solely  as  a  wound  complication. 
All  wounds  are  not  equally  liable  to  this  complication,  even  though 
tetanus  spores  are  present.  Punctured^  lacerated,  and  contused  wounds 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  tetanus  than  cleancut  or  superficial  wounds. 
The  size  of  the  wound  is  of  much  less  consequence  than  its  character. 
Fatal  tetanus  may  develop  from  trivial  wounds,  such  as  pin  scratches, 
small  splinters,  insect  bites,  vaccinations,  etc. 

Symbiosis  is  an  important  factor  in  tetanus.  Wounds  infected  with 
pyogenic  organisms  and  other  bacteria  favor  anaerobic  conditions  and 
permit  the  tetanus  spores  to  germinate,  and  seera  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  bacillus  and  the  development  of  toxin. ^  A  few  tetanus 
spores  free  of  tetanus  toxin  in  a  clean  wound  may  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  phagocytic  cells.  This  may  readily  be  demonstrated  experimentally 
by  injecting  animals  witii  tetanus  spores  washed  free  of  toxin. 

The  normal  habitat  of  tetanus  is  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  herbiv- 
orous animals.  Sanchez,  Toledo,  and  Vcillon  *  found  tetanus  in  the 
ftHL'cs  of  4  out  of  t)  horses  and  in  the  feces  of  1  of  2  cows.  Park  found 
tetanus  bacilli  in  the  intestines  of  about  15  per  cent  of  horses  and 
calves  living  in  the  vicinity  of  I^ew  York  City*  lliey  are  present  to 
a  variable  extent  in  the  intestines  of  other  animals  and  of  man. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  paradox  that  the  horse,  which  is  the  most 
susceptible  of  all  animals  to  tetanus  toxin,  is  one  of  the  principal  hosts 
of  the  tetanus  bacillus.  The  intestinal  contents  of  certain  animals  offer 
particularly  favorable  ti^nditions  for  the  growth  of  tetanus  bacillus;  such 
animals  may  be  regarded  as  '* tetanus  carriers.'* 

The  spores  taken  in  the  food  are  not  affected  by  gastric  digestion, 

and  in  the  small  intestines  find  ideal  anaerobic  conditions,  food  supply 

and  temperature  for  growth  and  development.     Here  they  may  multiply 

and  pass  in  the  dejecta  to  pollute  the  soil.     The  soil,  therefore,  in  all 

regions  inhabited  by  man  and  domestic  animals  is  more  or  less  contami- 

nate<l  with  tetanus.     The  bacilli,  however;  do  not  multiply  in  the  soil. 

While  the  soil  acts  only  as  a  vehicle,  it  is  the  inmiediate  source  of  the 

*DeuUcK  mrd.  Wochens.,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  40,  p.  Ilia 

•  In  the  Imboriiiory  mmp  of  the  atrongesi  tetanuft  toxina  have  been  prepared 
from  mixod  or  eontaminatcd  cijltures. 
*La  SewMww  MM.,  1800,  X,  p.  45. 
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large  proportion  of  tetanus  in  man.  The  presence  of  tetanus  spores  in 
soil,  street  dust,  fresh  vegetables  and  on  clothing  and  the  skin  may  be 
traced  to  fecal  contamination. 

On  account  of  the  great  resistance  of  the  spores,  they  are  blown  about 
in  dust  and  are  spread  everywhere  by  dirt  and  manure.  Tetanus 
has  been  found  in  hay  dust,  on  horses'  hair,  in  the  dust  of  houses,  bar- 
racks, and  hospitals,  in  the  mortar  of  old  masonry,  in  street  dust,  in 
gelatin,  and  in  the  greatest  variety  of  places. 

One  of  the  agencies  in  the  distribution  of  tetanus  spores  over  lim- 
ited areas  is  undoubtedly  the  common  house  fly.  The  poisoned  arrow- 
heads of  certain  savages  in  the  New  Hebrides  contain  tetanus  spores 
obtained  by  smearing  the  arrowheads  with  dirt  from  crab  holes  in  the 
swamps  (Le  Dantic). 

Tetanus  bacilli  are  not  equally  numerous  in  all  localities.  The  in- 
fection is  much  more  prevalent  in  warm  than  in  cold  countries.  It  is 
especially  severe  in  the  tropics,  yet  Iceland  at  one  time  suffered  severely 
from  tetanus  neonatorum.  Some  parts  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey 
have  become  noticeable  for  the  number  of  cases  of  tetanus  complicating 
small  wounds.  Tetanus  spores  are  widely  disseminated  in  India.  Good- 
rich states  that  in  Bombay  alone  there  were  1,955  cases  of  tetanus  in 
five  years.    These  do  not  include  the  puerperal  cases. 

Tetanus  occurs  either  sporadically  or  in  epidemic  form.  Formerly 
epidemics  in  hospitals  (especially  in  lying-in  hospitals)  and  in  wars 
were  rather  conmion.  The  conditions  of  trench  warfare  now  going  on 
favor  wtound  complication,  including  a  frightful  amount  of  tetanus. 
Before  the  days  of  antisepsis  the  infection  was  readily  spread  through 
instruments,  fingers,  bandages,  etc. 

Trismus  neonatorum,  or  tetanus  of  the  newborn,  is  still  a  common 
and  very  fatal  infection,  especially  in  the  tropics.  Before  the  days  of 
asepsis  the  infection  was  permitted  to  enter  through  the  umbilical 
wound.  In  certain  of  the  West  Indian  islands  more  than  one-half  of 
the  mortdity  among  the  negro  children  has  been  due  to  this  catise. 
Wherever  as^tic  methods  of  treating  the  cord  are  used  the  disease  is 
rare. 

The  wounds  produced  by  blank  cartridges  are  especially  liable  to 
develop  tetanus.  The  source  of  the  tetanus  spore  in  these  cases  is  not 
entirely  clear.  Wells  examined  200  cartridges  from  five  firms  without 
finding  the  tetanus  bacillus.  It  is  probable  that  the  spore  is  upon  the 
skin  and  is  carried  along  with  the  paper  and  powder  from  the  blank 
cartridge.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  wound  favors  the  develop- 
ment of  tetanus. 

The  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  tetanus  following 
Fourth  of  July  wounds  is  due  to  the  vigorous  campaign  carried  on 
by  the  American  Medical  Association.    In  1903  there  were  406  deaths 
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from  tetanus;  in  1904,  91;  1905,  87;  1900,  75;  1907,  73;  1908,  76; 
and  in  1911  only  18  cases  and  10  deaths.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  these 
followed  blank  cartridge  wounds.  The  good  results  are  attributed  to 
the  more  thorough  and  careful  treatment  of  the  wounds  and  especially 
the  use  of  tetanus  antitoxin  as  a  prophylactic — and  more  recently  to 
safer  and  saner  methods  of  celebration. 

Tetanus  spores  or  toxin  may  contaminate  bacterial  vaccines,  anti- 
toxic sera,  vaccine  virus,  and  other  biologic  products  used  in  human 
therapy.  The  possible  association  of  tetanus  with  bacterial  vaccines  was 
demonstrated  in  the  unfortunate  outbreak  at  Mulkowal,  India,  in  1902.* 
One  hundred  and  seven  persons  were  inoculated  with  Haffkine's  plague 
prophylactic.  Of  these  19  were  affected  with  symptoms  of  tetanus  and 
died.  In  this  case  the  tetanus  probably  grew  as  a  contamination  in  the 
plague  culture,  for  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  anaerobic  conditions 
produced  in  B,  diphtheriae,  B,  pestis,  B.  suhtilis,  and  other  organisms  in 
liquid  culture  media  favor  the  growth  of  tetanus  and  the  development 
of  its  toxin. 

In  St.  Louis  (1901)  diphtheria  antitoxin  was  taken  from  a  horse 
during  the  period  of  incubation  of  tetanus  and  used  in  amounts  from 
5  to  10  c.  c.  upon  7  children,  all  of  whom  died  of  tetanus.  Bolton, 
Fisch,  and  Walden  *  found  that  the  serum  was  sterile,  but  contained 
tetanus  toxin  in  considerable  amount.  If  the  serum  had  first  been 
tested  upon  animals,  its  poisonous  properties  would  have  been  discov- 
ered. This  test  is  now  required  by  the  United  States  law  of  July  1, 
1902,  for  all  serums  and  vaccines  sold  in  interstate  traffic.  As  a  fur- 
ther precaution  against  this  complication  horses  undergoing  treatment 
for  the  production  of  immune  sera  are  given  prophylactic  doses  of  tet- 
anus antitoxin  from  time  to  time.  Tetanus  sometimes  occurs  as  a 
complication  of  vaccination  (see  page  22). 

It  is,  of  course,  not  the  rust  on  a  nail  that  is  dangerous,  so  far  aff 
tetanus  is  concerned,  but  the  spore-bearing  dirt  it  carries  into  the  deep, 
confused  wound  that  causes  the  trouble.  Gelatin  may  contain  tetanus 
spores,  and  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  imperfectly  sterilized  gelatin 
as  a  hemostatic  has  sometimes  resulted  in  accidents. 

Tetanus  is  harmless  when  taken  by  the  mouth.  Susceptible  animals 
may  be  given  enormous  doses  of  tetanus  toxine  by  the  mouth  without 
producing  the  disease.  The  bacillus  and  its  spore  may  be  regarded  as 
a  saprophyte  in  the  intestinal  tract  There  is,  however,  a  suspicion  that 
tetanus  spores  sometimes  invade  the  organism  through  small  wounds 
in  the  digestive  or  respiratory  tract.  Perhaps  some  of  the  cases  follow- 
ing surgical  oi>eration8  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  rather  than 
by  infection  of  the  catgut  used  for  ligatures. 

Vour.  Trap.  Mrd.  and  Ilyg,,  1907,  X,  p.  33. 

'Bolton.  Kirtch,  and  Walden  in  Ht.  Louis  Medical  Review,  Vol.  XLIV,  No.  21, 
Nov.  23,  1910,  p.  3«1. 
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Tetanus  sometimes  occurs  in  which  no  wound  can  be  found.  This 
is  the  so-called  "idiopathic  or  rheumatic  tetanus/^  One  explanation 
of  these  cas^  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  spores  are  numerous 
in  street  dust  and  may  enter  the  respiratory  tract.  They  cannot  do 
harm  so  long  as  the  mucous  membrane  is  healthy,  but  may  enter  through 
inflamed  membranes  or  through  small  wounds  in  the  nose.  Tetanus 
bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  bronchial  mucus  of  idiopathic  cases.  Tet- 
anus spores  have  recently  been  found  in  the  lymph  glands,  liver,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  upsetting  our  previous  view  that  they  are  strictly 
confined  to  the  site  of  the  wound.  These  spores  may  remain  latent  for 
a  long  time,  awaiting  favorable  conditions  to  grow  and  produce  toxin, 
thus  giving  another  plausible  explanation  of  some  cases  of  idiopathic 
tetanus. 

IneubatioiL — The  period  of  incubation  in  man  is  usually  from  6  to 
14  days.  The  period  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  toxin  and 
the  severity  of  the  disease.  This  can  readily  be  demonstrated  upon 
susceptible  animals.  In  a  study  of  600  serial  tests,  Rosenau  and  Ander- 
son found  this  direct  relation  between  the  period  of  incubation  and  the 
severity  of  symptoms  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  varying  amoimts 
of  toxin  into  guinea-pigs.  Thus>  guinea-pigs  receiving  fairly  large 
doses  showed  symptoms  on  the  third  day  and  usually  died,  a  very  small 
percentage  recovering.  The  smaller  the  dose  the  longer  the  period  of 
incubation  and  the  milder  is  the  disease,  and  the  greater  the  chances 
of  recovery.  With  a  short  period  of  incubation,  6  days  or  less,  the 
disease  in  man  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  With  longer  periods  the 
disease  is  milder  and  recovery  frequently  takes  place  without  the  use 
of  antitoxin  or  other  measures.  Tetanus  toxin  travels  up  the  axis  cylin^ 
ders  of  the  nerves  to  the  cord  and  brain.  It  is  also  distributed  in  the 
blood.  The  period  of  incubation,  therefore,  depends  somewhat  upon 
the  point  of  entrance  of  the  poison  and  its  proximity  to  large  motor 
nerve  endings. 

Bemtance, — The  tetanus  bacillus  is  readily  destroyed  by  all  the  or- 
dinary agencies  that  kill  spore-free  bacteria.  It  is  killed  almost  at  once 
in  contact  with  the  ttee  oxygen  of  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  few, 
if  any,  forms  of  life  have  a  greater  resistance  than  the  tetanus  spore. 
Hours  of  exposure  to  60°  or  70°  C.  do  not  affect  them.  They  usually 
survive  an  exposure  of  one  hour  to  80°  C,  but,  as  a  nde,  are  killed  in 
streaming  steam  or  boiling  water  in  60  minutes.  Tetanus  spores,  how- 
ever, vary  greatly  in  the  power  to  resist  the  boiling  temperature.  Kita- 
sato^  found  them  to  resist  80°  C.  for  one  hour,  but  to  be  killed  in 
streaming  steam  in  5  minutes.  Vaillard  and  Vincent  ^  found  that  the 
spores  heated  in  the  presence  of  moisture  in  a  closed  vessel  would  resist 

^ZeiUchr.  /.  Hyg.,  VII,  p.  225. 
MiMi.  de  VlnMt.  Pa$teur,  1801,  V,  p.  1. 
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destnictioii  at  80"*  C,  for  6  hours,  at  ^0"  C.  for  2  hours,  and  100°  UT 
3  to  4  minutes,  that  they  were  not  always  destroyed  m  5  minutes,  but 
never  resisted  more  than  8  minutes  at  100°  C»  Levy  and  Bruns  ^  found 
that  destruction  begins  at  8^4  minutes  at  100*^  C. ;  after  15  minutes 
few  gurvive,  after  30  minutes  none,  Falcioni  ^  studied  tlie  subject  in 
view  of  tlie  dangers  of  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  gelatin.  He  im- 
pregnated gelatin  with  spores  of  tetanus  bacilli  grown  in  agar  or  broth 
for  10  to  12  days,  and  used  Koeh's  steam  sterilization.  He  found  the 
spores  to  resist  destruction  for  2V*>,  hut  not  for  3,  hours  in  streaming 
ateam. 

The  experimental  results  are,  therefore,  sufficiently  varied  and  con- 
flicting to  suggest  that  races  of  tetanus  bacilli  exist,  the  spores  of  which 
vary  widely  in  their  resistance  to  moist  heat  at  100°  C.  Theobald 
Smith  ^  found  that  under  certain  conditions  of  cultivation  some  tetanus 
spores  survive  a  single  boiling  or  streaming  steam  for  20  minutes  reg- 
ularly, usually  for  40  minutes,  and  occasionally  for  60  minutes;  in  one 
case  70  minutes*  exposure  did  not  destroy  the  spores.  He  also  showed 
the  possibility  of  tetanus  spores  surviving  in  culture  fluids  sterilized  by 
discontinuous  boiling  or  steaming  in  routine  laboratory  work  for  fuUy 
20  minutes  on  three  successive  days. 

Tetanus  spores  resist  the  action  of  5  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  for  10 
hours,  but  are  killed  in  15  hours.  A  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  however,  to  which  0.5  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
added,  destroys  thera  in  2  hours,  Bichlorid  of  mercury,  1-1,000,  kills 
the  spores  in  3  hours,  and  in  30  minutes  when  0.5  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  the  solution.  According  to  Park^  silver  nitrate 
solution  destroys  the  spores  of  average  resistance  in  1  minute  in  1  per 
cent,  solution,  and  in  aknit  5  minutes  in  a  1  to  1,000  solution.  Tetanus 
spores  are  destroyed  with  certainty  when  exposed  to  dry  heat  at  or 
above  lOO*^  C.  for  one  hour,  or  to  steam  at  12  0*^  C.  for  20  minutes.  En- 
tire confidence  may  be  placed  upon  either  of  these  two  methods. 

Direct  sunlight  does  not  kill  the  spores,  but  seems  to  diminish  their 
virulence.  Under  certain  circumstances  they  may  live  a  very  long  time; 
Henri  Jean  reports  that,  by  means  of  a  spliuter  of  wood  which  once 
caused  tetanus,  he  was  able  after  11  years  again  to  c^use  the  diseaae 
by  inoculating  an  animal  with  the  infective  material. 

Praphylaxia. — -Local  Treatment  of  irt/MiiJ^.— Wounds,  however  in- 
gignifieant,  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed-  Punctured  or  lacerated 
wounds  in  which  there  is  speiial  danger  of  tetanus  should  be  freely 
opened,  and  every  particle  of  foreign  matter  carefully  removed.  Pronipt- 
iiesB  in  cleansing  the  wound  surgically  is  almost  as  important  as  thor- 
oughness.   Wounds  containing  g^irden  earth,  street  dust,  or  other  mate- 

^Ormegcb,  d.  Med.  u,  Chir,,  1902.  X,  p.  235. 

'Annali  d*igitme  tfH^mentaie,  1«04.  N\  S.,  XIV,  p.  31  ft. 

Vour  A,  M.  A.,  March  21,  1008,  Vol.  L,  pp.  929-9^4, 
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rial  liable  to  contain  tetanus  spores  should  receive  special  consideration. 
After  laying  open  and  thoroughly  cleansing  such  wounds^  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  disinfect  them  with  the  actual  cautery  or  strong  chemical 
agents.  For  this  purpose  nitric  acid,  carbolic  acid  (from  25  per  cent,  to 
pure),  or  formalin  in  full  strength  may  be  used.  Silver  nitrate  destroys 
the  tetanus  spores  in  laboratory  experiments,  but  lacks  penetration  in 
the  presence  of  albuminous  matter.  It  is  sometimes  good  practice  to 
totally  excise  the  wound,  and  even  amputation  must  be  considered  in 
certain  cases.  The  division  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  the  treatment  of 
the  navel  in  the  newborn  must  be  done  under  the  strictest  asepsis. 
All  wounds  in  which  there  is  any  suspicion  of  tetanus  should  be  kept 
open  and  freely  drained,  and  otherwise  treated  so  as  to  discourage 
anaerobic  conditions. 

Tetanus  spores  gain  entrance  into  wounds  not  only  from  manure, 
garden  soil,  street  dust,  and  similar  sources,  but  also  from  the  hands, 
instruments,  bandages,  suture  material,  or  other  objects.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  tetanus  spore  is  exceedingly  resistant  to  heat 
and  chemical  agents,  and  that  in  surgical  and  obstetrical  practice  con- 
fidence should  not  be  placed  simply  upon  brief  boiling  to  destroy  the 
spores.  Very  particularly  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  disinfection 
of  substances  injected  into  the  body,  such  as  gelatin  and  other  organic 
materials.  For  the  destruction  of  tetanus  spores  complete  confidence 
may  be  placed  in  the  autoclave,  in  which  a  temperature  of  120°  C.  for 
20  minutes  is  attained,  or  exposure  to  dry  heat  at  160°  C.  for  1  hour. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  tetanus  toxin  is  manufactured  in  the 
wound  and  is  thence  transported  mainly  along  the  nerve  roots  to  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain.  It  is  therefore  important  to  destroy  or  neutral- 
ize the  toxin  in  the  wound.  For  this  purpose  dry  tetanus  antitoxin  may 
be  dusted  upon  the  wound.  Formaldehyd,  even  in  comparatively  weak 
solutions,  destroys  the  activity  of  tetanus  toxin. 

Specific  Prophylaxis. — Tetanus  antitoxin  is  a  specific  and  trustworthy 
preventive.  Its  use,  however,  must  be  understood^  to  achieve  satisfactory 
results.  The  antitoxin  must  be  administered  before  the  advent  of 
symptoms,  for  after  the  tetanus  toxin  has  combined  with  the  motor 
nerve  cells  in  the  central  nervous  system  it  can  neither  be  displaced  nor 
neutralized  with  antitoxin.  In  such  cases  the  most  that  the  antitoxin 
can  do  is  to  combine  with  and  neutralize  the  free  toxin  and  thus  pre- 
vent further  damage.  This  in  itself  is  quite  worth  while  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tetanus.  At  least  1,500  units  of  tetanus  antitoxin  should  be 
given  as  a  prophylactic  dose.*    It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 

'Afl  soon  as  symptomB  appear  20,000  units  or  more  of  tetanus  antitoxin 
should  be  introduced  directly  into  the  circulation  by  intravenous  injection ;  some 
antitoxin  may  also  be  injected  into  the  nerves  leading  from  the  wound.  Nicoll 
has  obtained  favorable  results  with  antitoxin,  even  after  symptoms  have  devel- 
oped, 1^  injecting  3  to  6,000  units  into  the  spinal  canal,  10,000  units  intra- 
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tetanus  antitoxin  is  eliminated  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  the  body 
in  the  course  of  10  days  or  2  weeks.  Therefore,  in  eases  in  which  the 
wound  does  not  heal  well,  as  a  result  of  mixed  infection,  or  for  other 
reasons,  it  is  desirable  to  repeat  the  injection.  This  may  be  done  at 
intervals  as  long  as  the  danger  persists.  Occasionally  tetanus  bacilli 
persist  in  the  pus-infected  tissues,  and,  when  the  injected  antitoxin  has 
been  exhausted,  there  may  occur  a  late  development  of  tetanus.  Bowan  * 
reports  a  fatal  case  of  tetanus  in  spite  of  the  prophylactic  use  of  2,000 
units  of  antitetanic  serum,  given  5  hours  after  the  accident.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  symptoms  appeared  25  days  later.  The  wound  in 
this  case  was  a  compound  fracture  with  a  free  discharge  of  rather 
foul-smelling  pus.  Instances  in  which  1,500  units  of  tetanus  antitoxin 
have  failed  to  prevent  the  development  of  tetanus  in  this  country  are 
rare.  The  few  failures  in  France  and  Germany  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  in  those  countries  it  is  customary  to  use  a  smaller  amount  or 
a  less  potent  serum  than  is  used  in  this  country. 

Wounds  produced  by  blank  cartridges  and  other  Fourth  of  July 
accidents  should  always  be  regarded  as  suspicious,  and  should  be  given 
careful  local  treatment,  supplemented  with  a  prophylactic  injection  of 
antitoxin.  The  prevention  of  tetanus  complication  of  vaccine  wounds 
consists  in : 

1.  The  use  of  a  reliable  vaccine  which  has  been  biologically  tested 
in  accordance  with  the  federal  act. 

2.  Proper  methods  of  vaccination  to  avoid  unnecessary  scabs  and 
anaerobic  wound  conditions. 

3.  Surgical  asepsis  of  the  operation  and  after-treatment. 

Tetanus  and  other  wound  infections  may  be  avoided,  in  those  ex- 
posed to  accidents,  by  cleanliness  of  body  and  clothing.  A  bath  before 
a  battle  is  a  reasonable  protection  said  to  be  adopted  in  the  Japanese 
Army  and  Navy.  The  common  experience  of  mankind  teaches  that 
most  wounds  heal  without  tetanus,  and  that  tetanus  is,  in  fact,  a  rela- 
tively rare  infection.  The  physician,  however,  is  in  no  case  justified 
in  taking  chances,  and  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  teach-  the  public  that  it  pays  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  care 
for  wounds,  however  trivial,  at  once,  and  in  accordance  with  modern 
methods. 

vcnoualy,  and  10,000  units  Bubcutaneously.     [Jour.  A.  M.  A.,  LXIV,  24,  June  12, 
1915,  p!  1982.)     In  totaniiH,  as  in  diphtheria,  time  is  the  important  element.    A 
few  units  intrcKliiced  early  are  worth  more  than  thousands  late. 
'Jour.  A.  M,  A.,  XIV,  No.  7,  Feb.  12.  1910,  p.  633. 
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TTPHOm  FEVER 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  sanitary  problem  of  first  magnitude,  especially 
in  this  country,  where  it  is  unduly  prevalent.  In  the  United  States 
typhoid  fever  stands  fourth  on  the  list  of  mortality  tables :  tuberculosis 
comes  first,  then  pneumonia,  cancer,  and  typhoid  fever.  The  aver- 
age fatality  from  typhoid  fever  being  nearly  10  per  cent.,  it  would, 
therefore,  take  still  higher  rank  on  the  morbidity  tables.  In  1910 
there  were  25,000  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  United  States, 
representing  at  least  250,000  cases — one  person  in  every  400. 

Our  general  attitude  toward  typhoid  fever  is  inconsistent ;  familiar- 
ity has  bred  a  remarkable  indifference  to  the  disease.  Every  case  of 
typhoid  fever  means  a  short  circuit  between  the  alvine  discharges  of 
one  person  and  the  mouth  of  another.  The  physician  has  a  dual  duty 
in  the  care  of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever:  one  is  to  assist  the  patient, 
the  other  is  to  protect  the  commimity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
should  learn  the  lesson  that  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  should  be  regarded 
as  seriously  as  a  case  of  cholera.  These  two  diseases  present  many 
features  in  conunon.  Both  are  intestinal  infections  of  bacterial  na- 
ture; in  both  diseases  the  alvine  discharges  contain  the  microorgan- 
isms which  reinfect  another  person  when  taken  by  the  mouth.  Both 
diseases  prevail  especially  in  hot  weather,  both  diseases  are  peculiar 
to  man,  so  that  the  patient  is  the  fountainhead  of  each  infection. 
Water,  food,  fingers,  and  flies  play  a  similar  role  in  both  instances. 
In  the  case  of  cholera  the  dread  of  the  disease  is  an  important  factor 
in  keeping  it  out  of  the  country  or  in  preventing  its  spread  when  once 
introduced.  By  strange  contrast,  there  is  a  remarkable  indifference 
to  typhoid  fever.  A  wholesome  fear  of  typhoid  fever  would  materially 
assist  the  health  authorities  in  combating  what  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  major  sanitary  problems  of  the  age.  From  the  standpoint 
of  preventive  medicine,  it  is  proper  to  regard  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  as  a  reproach  to  the  sanitation  and  civilization  of  the  community 
in  which  it  was  contracted.  When  the  matter  is  better  understood  health 
authorities  will  be  held  responsible  for  this  and  other  preventable  infec- 
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tions,  just  as  some  one  is  now  held  responsible  for  preventable  accidents.* 

Much  harm  has  been  done  by  insisting  that  typhoid  fever  is  in- 
fectious, but  not  contagious ;  it  is  both — that  is,  communicable.* 

Typhoid  fever  occurs  both  in  endemic  and  epidemic  forms.  It 
may  truly  be  regarded  as  pandemic.  Normally,  typhoid  fever  is  a 
warm  weather  disease.  It  recurs  as  an  annual  crop  from  July  to  Octo- 
ber.* Epidemics  caused  by  infected  water  occur  especially  in  the 
early  spring,  late  fall,  or  winter  months.  Milk  outbreaks  may  occur 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  Autumnal  typhoid  in  our  cities  is  due  partly 
to  infection  contracted  at  health  resorts,  and  has,  therefore,  been  called 
a  vacation  disease. 

Typhoid  fever  is  more  prevalent  in  rural  districts  than  in  cities. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  more  typhoid  fever  in  the  southern 
states  than  in  the  northern  zone.  The  only  explanation  to  account 
for  this  is  the  influence  of  temperature,  rural  conditions,  and  asso- 
ciation with  the  negro.  Typhoid  fever  is  no  respecter  of  rich  or  poor; 
it  attacks  those  in  robust  health,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  wh^ch  ordinarily  attacks  the  individual 
during  the  period  of  greatest  economic  value  to  the  community.  The 
economic  loss,  therefore,  is  appalling,  and  has  been  estimated  to  reach 
the  sum  of  no  less  than  $100,000,000  annually  in  the  United  States. 
Again,  typhoid  fever  is  an  infection  against  which  the  individual  alone 
cannot  protect  himself  wholly  without  the  aid  of  the  community. 

Freyalence. — Typhoid  fever  prevails  more  or  less  in  all  countries — 

the  amount  of  the  disease,  however,  varies  greatly.     It  appears  to  be 

a  disease  of  defective  civilization,  for  those  communities  paying  least 

attention  to  sanitation,  as  a  rule,  suffer  most.     In  the  United  States 

there  are  comparatively  few  conamunities  of  1,000  inhabitants  or  more 

which,  during  any  period  of  twelve  consecutive  months  within  the  last 

decade,  have  been  entirely  free  from  typhoid  fever.     According  to  the 

United  States  census  report  for  1900,  the  average  typhoid  death-rate 

in  the  United  States  was  46.5  per  100,000  inhabitants.     In  1908  the 

death  toll  from  typhoid  fever  was  no  less  than  35,000  in  the  United 

States.  '  In  other  words,  one  person  in  about  200  in  the  United  States 

contracted  typhoid  fever  that  year.    It  is  estimated  that  in  1910-11  the 

number  of  deaths  was  reduced  to  about  25,000.     The  seriousness  of 

these  figures  may  be  judged  by  estimating  the  probable  number  of 

cases  of  typhoid  fever  among  persons  handling  the  milk  supply.    Take, 

for  instance,  a  city,  as  Washington,  receiving  its  milk  from  a  thousand 

dairy  farms.     On   the   average  there  will  be  about  four  persons  on 

each  farm  who  in  one  way  or  another  come  in  contact  with  the  milk. 

That  makes  4,000  persons  among  whom  about  20  cases  of  typhoid 

^See  Vennen  vs.  New  Dells  Lumbar  Co.,  page  1046. 

'For  distinction  between  these  terms  see  page  306. 

'In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  typhoid  season  is  during  our  winter. 
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may  be  expected  to  occur  mnnually.  Add  to  this  the  carriers  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  milk-borne  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  are  common  occur- 
rences- 

The  nte  of  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  United  States  in 
comparison  with  the  rates  of  many  other  countries  is  very  high.  Thus, 
the  annual  death-rate  from  typhoid  fever  per  100.000  population  for  tlie 
period  1901-1905  was:  in  Scotland,  6.2;  in  Germany.  7.6;  in  England 
and  Wales,  11.2;  in  Belgium,  16.8;  in  Austria  (1901-1904),  19.9;  in 
Hungary,  28.3 ;  in  Italy,  35.2 ;  while  the  rate  in  the  United  States  during 
the  same  period  was  about  46.5.  A  great  improvement  in  the  typhoid 
situation  is  now  taking  place  in  this  country — and  many  states  and  cities 
are  reporting  figures  approaching  the  European  rates. 

A  comparison  between  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  this 
country  and  abroad  is  impressive.  The  following  ten  European  cities 
with  a  total  population  of  about  15,000,000  have  an  average  typhoid 
rate  of  2.4  per  100,000  during  the  10  years  1901-10:^ 

ANNUAL    DEATH-RATBB  FROM  TYPHOID  FEVER  PER  100.000  POPULATION  IN  10 

EUROPEAN  CITIES 


Avvn«e 
for  10 

1001-ieiO 

Avwate 
for  5 

1001-1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

fHockhdin    r . .      r  t 

2 
2 
8 
8 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 
4 

5 

1.7 

1.9 

1.2 

2.8 

3.3 

4.2 

4.2 

2.7 

2.2 

1.8 

<liTMti«nfai 

1.8 

Munkli 

1.4 

.8 

yieuna 

3.8 

HMnbars              

4.1 

Beriaa         

2.9 

I>ni0ilni                 

2.2 

CanmhaflOi ■  • 

3.8 

LoBdoo 

8.3 

The  following  fifteen  European  cities  with  a  population  of  about 
9,000,000  had  a  typhoid  death-rate  of  5.3  per  100,000  in  1909  and 
only  4.5  in  1910: 

^ These  facts  and  the  following  instructive  tables  are  taken  from:  "The 
Necessity  of  a  Safe  Water  Supply  in  the  Control  of  Typhoid  Fever,"  by  Allan 
J.  HcLftUghUn,  U.^.  Pub.  Health  Reports,  XXVII,  12;  March  22,  1912. 
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ANNUAL  DEATH-RATES  FROM  TYPHOID  FEVER  PER  100,000  POPUI ATION  IN  15  OTHER 

EUROPEAN  CITIES 


City 

1900 

1910 

Pninkfort , 

1.6 
1.0 
2.8 
2.6 
6.0 
5.2 
6.8 
7.2 
8.4 
9.4 
6.4 
3.8 
8.4 
4.3 
8.3 

0.9 

Antwerp 

3.3 

Bristol 

2.1 

Nuremberg 

Birmiagham .,...,,....,,. 

Belfast 

Lyon 

Leeds 

Liverpool 

Sheffield 

Rotterdam ,  r 

Amsterdam ,...,.,..,-,  t  .  r ,., . 

Paris 

Bradford 

Leipsic 

Total  average  rate .... 

5.3 

4.5 

. 

The  following  eight  European  cities  with  a  total  population  of 
7,500,000  had  a  typhoid  death-rate  of  13.9  in  1909  and  15.6  in  1910. 
These  rates  would  have  been  considered  low  in  America  before  1910, 
but  the  European  officials  consider  the  persistence  of  such  rates  to  be  a 
reflection : 

ANNUAL  DEATH-RATES  FROM  TYPHOID  FEVER  PER  100,000  POPULATION  IN  8  OTHER 

EUROPEAN  CITIES 


City 

1900 

1910 

qIm^ow    

12.5 
0.4 
7.4 
15.7 
13.9 
13.8 
13.6 
25.2 

0.4 

Budapest 

18.6 

Brusaols .                 

16.1      - 

Dublin 

12.2 

10.3 

MOtOOW  a 

15.0 

Warsaw 

17.4 

PMrocrad                                 

38.7 

t 

13.9 

15.6 

To  recapitulate,  in  northern  Europe  the  33  principal  cities,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  31,500,000,  had  an  average  typhoid  death* 
rate  per  100,000  population  of  6.5  in  1909  and  1910.  This  includes 
such  a  notorious  typhoid  center  as  Fetrograd,  which  had  a  rate  of . 
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33.7  in  1910.     The  high  rate  in  Petrograd  is  considered  to' be  due  to 

the  water  supply,  which  is  partly  filtered  and  partly  raw  Neva  water. 

Let  us  now  compare  these  rates  with  typhoid  fever  in  America: 


Annual  Death  Rates  from  TrPHom  Fever  per  100,000  Population  in  50  Cities 
or  the  United  Stater  HAvma  More  than  100,000  Inhabitants 


City 

Birmingjiam,  Ala. . . . 

Lo8  AngeleH,  Cal 

Oakland,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . 

Denver,  Cok) 

Bridgeport,  Conn . . . 
New  Haven,  Conn. . 
Washington,  D.  C  . . 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass. . . 
FallRiver,  Mass.... 

Lowell,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Detroitj^  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Minneapolis,  Minn. . 
St.  Paul,  Minn..... 
Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Jersey  City,  N.  J... 

Newark,  N.J 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Albany,  N.Y 

Buffak),  N.  Y 

NewYork,  N.  v.... 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . . . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cohunbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohk> 

Portland,  Ore«>n 

Hiiladelphia,  Fenn . . 

Pittsbuigh,  Penn 

Scranton,  Fenn 

Providence,  R.  I 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Richmond,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Milwaukee,  Wis. ..^. 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


59.7 
16.1 
11.2 
13.9 
24.1 

9.0 
20.5 
34.3 
50.6 
12.6 
22.0 
45.3 
28.4 
24.9 
13.8 

7.7 
21.3 
10.5 

8.4 
20.5 
17.2 
21.0 
18.9. 
29.3 
16.2 
36.8 

8.8 
11.9 

9.7 
19.0 
23.8 
12.1 

9.4 
11.2 

la.a 

13.3 
19.6 
2Q,9 
41.7 
22.0 
22.3 
24.6 
16.4 
11.4 
48.8 
52.0 
24.1 
23.8 
43.2 
21.4 


49.5 
14.2 
16.5 
15.5 
27.5 

4.9 
17.9 
23.2 
50.1 
13.7 
28.5 
31.7 
31.5 
42.0 
11.3 

9.5 
15.0 
19.7 
15.7 
23.0 
28.3 
58.7 
19.5 
54.4 
14.9 
86.7 
11.5 
13.1 

7.1 
14.0 
20.4 
11.6 
13.7 
28.2 

8.8 
17.9 
18.1 
21.4 
37.2 
22.4 
17.6 
27.8 
16.9 
17.9 
27.4 
48.9 
21.9 
14.2 
45.4 
45.7 


45.5 
11.6 
14.0 
15.3 
18.0 

3.8 
24.9 
22.2 
66.1 
10.9 
25.8 
23.7 
31.0 
27.6 

8.7 

2.8 
14.7 

7.3 

6.0 
15.8 
26.7 
11.9 
10.5 
29.9 
16.1 
18.1 

7.2 
10.5 

7.0 
18.8 
25.0 
10.9 
10.6 
16.2 
11.4 
14.2 
13.9 
18.6 
23.1 
19.1 
14.6 
25.6 
14.3 
12.1 
65.4 
53.9 
17.8 
10.3 
35.6 
19.0 


37.3 

15.0 

13.7 

13.6 

15.2 

8.3 

24.4 

23.0 

41.9 

7.4 

17.8 

21.8 

14.0 

24.6 

8.0 

3.7 

18.0 

10.1 

3.3 

17.5 

33.9 

11.7 

10.6 

12.0 

10.7 

14.0 

7.8 

8.1 

5.4 

17.7 

11.8 

9.6 

11.7 

16.7 

7.7 

6.9 

19.6 

19.1 

31.7 

16.6 

12.8 

13.1 

10.3 

10.2 

58.9 

32.8 

16.7 

7.6 

17.4 

25.7 


36.0 
12.1 
12.0 
16.1 
13.5 

6.2 
12.7 
16.4 
21.9 
10.4 
24.4 
23.2 
16.9 
23.8 

8.2 

9.2 

8.9 
10.0 

5.8 
29.4 
18.2 
12.0 

9.1 
21.9 
16.9 

7.6 
10.8 

8.7 

8.3 
27.4 
15.4 

7.0 

8.9 
13.0 

6.8 
14.1 
19.1 
18.0 
41.6 

6.5 
15.7 
19.5 

9.4 
11.2 
34.2 
36.9 
20.3 

4.7 

7.0 
11.3 


39.7 

7.7 

6.6 

12.7 

9.0 

3.5 

15.2 

11.9 

46.3 

6.6 

25.8 

25.9 

21.9 

22.6 

9.0 

1.8 

9.6 

10.8 

3.8 

14.1 

27.6 

12.5 

11.0 

16.3 

12.0 

4.5 

7.5 

7.5 

4.5 

17.5 

16.3 

6.3 

10.2 

10.0 

6.2 

8.1 

13.2 

11.3 

36.9 

6.9 

7.6 

15.0 

9.2 

11.0 

42.6 

51.3 

14.8 

7.0 

12.5 

8.1 


33.7 

5  5 
6.7 
9  4 
6.6 
5.1 

183 

11.7 

11.1 

5.4 

12.3 

12.0 

21.5 

21.9 

5.5 

1.8 

11.8 

16.0 

5.6 

12.8 

24.6 

7.1 

7.4 

7.2 

7.0 

3  7 

5.6 

2.5 

5.1 

12.6 

9.9 

6.0 

6  0 
5.9 
7.8 
7.8 

13.3 
13.6 
23.9 

5.2 
,6.6 
24.7 
10.4 

8.4 
24.6 
35.1 
12.7 

2.5 
10.7 

4.5 


Ofllflial  flsuTM  kindly  furniafaed  by  Richard  C.  L«p]^n,  CbHiei  Staiistiotan  Division  of  Vital  StatiiH 
ties.  BoTMa  of  the  Cennu,  U.  &  Dept.  of  Commeroe.  Data  for  1915  from  J.  A.  M.  A.  April  22, 1916, 

puiaoft. 
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These  50  registration  cities  in  the  United  States  have  an  aggregate 
population  of  over  20,000,000.  The  average  typhoid  death-rate  in 
these  cities  for  1910  was  25  per  100,000  inhabitants. 


Unit  of  oompiUTioii 

Aggregate 
population 

Deaths  per 
100,000  from 

typhoid 
ferer.  1910 

33  prindiMJ  European  cities  in  Russia,  Sweden*  Norway,  Austria- 
Hungary.  Germany,  Denmark,  France,  Belcium,  Holland, 
PSivlAfid.  Rftntiand.  iJ>d  Ireland 

31,600,000 
20,250.000 

6.5 

25.0 

Excess  of  deaths  from  t3n:>hoid  fever  in  American  cities 

18.5 

The  excess  of  18  deaths  per  100,000  in  the  urban  population  alone 
shows  that  we  have  had,  in  the  50  cities  mentioned  above,  at  least  3,600 
deaths,  and  probably  36,000  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  which  were  pre- 
ventable and  should  never  have  occurred.  For  the  whole  United  States 
the  number  of  cases  for  each  year  readily  preventable  by  methods  within 
our  grasp  would  probably  reach  175,000,  and  the  deaths  so  avoided  would 
total  about  16,000.  In  1909  there  were  more  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
in  the  United  States  than  there  were  cases  of  plague  in  India,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  India's  population  is  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  typhoid  rates  in  our  larger  cities  are  coming  down,  owing  to  im- 
proved water  supplies  and  better  sanitary  conditions.  In  1912,  more 
than  half  the  cities  in  this  country  with  over  100,000  population  had 
typhoid  rates  under  13.9.  In  fact  the  improvement  in  our  typhoid  situ- 
ation is  one  of  the  great  sanitary  reforms  now  going  on. 

Residual  or  "Normal*'  Typhoid. — ^When  a  city  such  as  Albany, 
ClJcago,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  or  Pittsburgh,  which  has  been  using  grossly 
polluted  water,  is  furnished  with  a  water  supply  of  good  sanitary 
quality,  there  at  once  results  a  marked  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
typhoid  fever.  The  curve  is  not  only  lowered,  but  it  is  also  changed 
in  character.  The  remaining  typhoid  after  the  water-borne  infec- 
tion has  been  removed  is  known  as  residual  typhoid,  and  the  curve 
in  such  cases  is  spoken  of  as  the  "normal"  typhoid  curve.  The 
normal  curve  shows  a  distinct  summer  prevalence  recurring  with 
marked  regularity  each  year,  and  lacks  the  great  irregularities  which 
characterize  the  curve  of  a  community  drinking  badly  infected  water. 
Normal  typhoid  is  endemic  typhoid;  Sedgwick  has  proposed  the  name 
"prosodemic"  (proso,  through,  and  demos,  the  people)  as  more  expres- 
sive of  this  type  of  the  disease.    The  amount  of  residual  typhoid  varies 
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markedly  in  different  localities ;  thus  it  is  twice  as  high  in  the  southern 
as  in  the  northern  part  of  our  country;  it  is  much  greater  here  than  in 
most  parts  of  Europe. 

Channels  of  Entrance  and  Exit — The  typhoid  bacillus  probably  al- 
ways enters  by  the  mouth.  Typhoid  fever  is  generally  regarded  as 
primarily  a  gastro-intestinal  infection^  although  the  disease  itself  is 
not  produced  unless  the  blood,  glands,  and  other  structures  of  the 
body  are  invaded  with  the  specific  microorganism.  The  typhoid  bacil- 
lus grows  and  multiplies  in  the  intestinal  tract,  penetrates  the  mu- 
cosa, and  thus  invades  the  body.  The  bacillus  leaves  the  body  mainly 
in  the  feces  and  urine,  occasionally  in  the  sputum  and  other  discharges. 
Typhoid  bacilli  appear  in  the  feces  early  in  the  disease;  sometimes  be- 
fore the  fever.  Later  in  the  disease  they  diminish  in  number  and 
usually  disappear  during  convalescence,  although  they  may  continue  in- 
definitely (see  'TBacillus  Carriers,'^  page  92).  The  feces  may  contain 
only  a  few  typhoid  bacilli;  usually  they  are  present  in  considerable 
numbers;  occasionally  they  occur  almost  in  pure  culture,  practically 
replacing  the  colon  bacillus. 

Typhoid  bacilli  commonly  appear  in  the  urine  about  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  week.  They  grow  well  in  this  fluid  both  within  and 
without  the  body,  and  may  be  present  in  such  enormous  numbers  that 
the  urine  resembles  a  24-hour-old  bouillon  culture.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  prevention,  it  is  very  important  not  to  neglect  the  virus  in 
the  urine.  Hezamethylenamin  in  ten-grain  doses  or  more  three  times 
a  day  diminishes  the  frequency  of  typhoid  bacilluria,  but  is  not  effective 
in  an  alkaline  urine. 

The  sputum  ordinarily  does  not  contain  the  bacilli  unless  there  is 
a  pneumonia  or  severe  bronchitis.  Gould  and  Quales,  and  also  Purjesz 
and  Perl,*  have  recently  found  typhoid  bacilli  in  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  by  rubbing  the  gums,  tonsils,  and  tongue  of  patients  suffer- 
ing with  typhoid  fever.  These  microorganisms  from  the  mouth  were 
found  as  late  as  the  fourth  to  eighth  week  of  convalescence.  These 
findings  are  important  both  from  the  standpoint  of  diagnosis  and 
epidemiology.  The  bacilli  may  be  eliminated  with  the  discharges  from 
abscesses,  such  as  periostitis,  months  and  even  years  after  the  disease. 

Diagnoaia, — ^An  early  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  is  important  not 
only  for  the  successful  treatment  of  the  patient,  but  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  controlling  the  spread  of  the  infection.  The  early  diagnosis 
can  only  be  assured  through  laboratory  methods.  Typhoid  bacilli  may 
be  isolated  either  from  the  blood  or  the  feces. 

Blood  Cultures. — Probably  the  easiest  method,  as  well  as  the  one 
giving  the  maximum  information,  is  through  blood  cultures.  The  tak- 
ing of  a  little  blood  for  this  purpose  is  no  more  difficult  or  annoying 

^Wim.  klin.  Woe*.,  1912,  XXV,  1494. 
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to  the  ]mticjit  tliao  swabbing  the  llirnat  for  diplitheria.     A  few  drops 
of  blood  may  be  obtained  by  puncturing  the  lobe  of  the  ear  or  the 
tinge r,  with  the  usual  precautions  to  prevent  bacterial  contamination* 
A  much  better  method,  however,  consists  in  withdrawing  5  to  10  c.  c. 
of  blood  by  means  of  a  syringe  from  one  of  the  veins  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow.     The  technic  is  very  simple,  and,  if  the  ueedJe  is  sharp,  ■ 
the  patient  st^arcely  feels  the  puncture.     In  fact,  if  the  attention  of 
the  patient  is  distracted  a  skillful  operator  can  withdraw  10  c,  c.  of  _ 
blood  in  this  way  before  the  patient  is  aware  that  anything  has  been  ■ 
(lone.     The  biood  may  be  planted  in  bouillon,  or,  better,  in  bile.     After 
24  hours  in  the  incubator,  any  grow^th  that  occurs  is  transplanted  to 
other  media,  a  pure  culture  obtained,   and  tested   for  agglutination. 
Often  a  pure  culture  is  obtained  in  the  first  medium,  so  that  the  diag- 
nosis may  be  established  in  24  hours^ — at  most,  2  or  3  days. 

Typhoid  bacilli  appear  in  the  blood  early  in  the  disease^  perhaps 
occasionally  during  the  protlrornal  symptoms.  Kayser  obtained  posi- 
tive results  from  yo  per  cent,  in  the  first  week,  G5  per  cent,  in  the 
second,  42  per  cent,  in  the  third,  35  per  cent,  in  the  fourth.  Our 
results  in  Washington  were  approximately  the  same.  The  t}^hoid 
bacilli  probably  do  not  grow^  in  the  blood  during  life.  Their  presence 
in  the  blood  stream  represents  an  overflow  from  the  spleen  and  lym- 
phatic tissues.  The  presence  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  l)lood  may  be 
taken  to  mean  typhoid  fever.  The  same  cannot  always  be  said  if 
found  in  the  feces  or  urine. 

The  Fkcks,*— From  the  feces  or  urine  typhoid  bacilli  are  best 
isolated  upon  Endo's  medium.  This  consists  of  a  4  per  cent,  alkaline 
agar  containing  fuchsin,  which  has  been  decolorixed  with  sodium  sul- 
phite, I^pon  the  surface  of  this  medium  typhoid  colonies  appt^ar  in 
24  hours  as  translucent,  dcwdrop-like  colonics,  whereas  colon  bacilli 
and  other  organisms  that  produce  acid  and  split  the  fuchsin  appear 
as  red  ef clonics.  Suspicious  colonies  are  fished  and  may  be  tested  at 
once  under  the  microscope  for  agglutination,  or  may  be  planted  in 
bouillon  to  obtain  a  growth  sutlicicnt  for  macroscopic  agglutination 
tests.  In  any  critical  case  pure  cultures  should  be  obtained  and  studied 
for  morphological,  cultural,  and  other  biological  characters.  A  modi- 
fied Endo's  medium  and  a  rapid  technic  for  diagnostic  purposes,  de- 
scribed by  Kciukll  mu\  used  w*ith  success  in  my  laboratory,  are  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

Techtiic. — !Make  plain,  nutrient,  sugar-free  agar  as  follows:  Tap 
water  (f*<ild),  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters;  powdered  agar,  fifteen 
grams;  peptone  (Witte),  ten  grams;  numt  extract  (Liebig),  three 
grains.  Cook  in  double  boiler  one  hour.  Make  the  reaction  just  al- 
kaline to  litmus  by  the  cautious  addition  of  XiiOlT,  Cook  fifteen 
minutes  to  set  the  reaction,  and  then  tilter  through  absorbent  cotton. 
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The  tap  water  should  be  as  cold  as  possible  and  the  agar  should  be 
"dusted'^  on  the  surface  and  allowed  to  settle  into  the  medium  before 
heat  is  applied  and  before  the  other  ingredients  are  added. 

After  filtration,  the  medium  is  stored  in  flasks  containing  known 
amounts,  conveniently  in  one  hundred-cubic-centimeter  lots,  and  steril- 
ized in  the  autoclave. 

To  use  the  mediutn :  (a)  Prepare  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  fuch- 
ein  in  ninety-six  per  cent,  alcohol,  (b)  Prepare  a  ten  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphite  in  water. 

Add  one  cubic  centimeter  of  (a)  to  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  (b) 
and  heat  in  the  Arnold  sterilizer  for  twenty  minutes  =  (c). 

Add  one  per  cent,  of  lactose  (which  must  be  chemically  pure)  to 
the  agar  medium  described  above,  and  heat  in  the  Arnold  sterilizer 
until  the  medium  is  melted  and  the  lactose  thoroughly  distributed  in 
it.  The  decolorized  fuchsin  solution  (c)  is  then  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the  mixture  to  each  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  of  medium;  then  thoroughly  mixed. 

Plates. are  then  poured  and  allowed  to  harden  (with  the  covers 
removed)  in  the  incubator  for  thirty  minutes,  after  which  time  they 
are  ready  for  inoculation. 

Preparation  of  Feces  for  Inoculation. — The  feces  are  collected  pref- 
erably in  the  small  rectal  tubes  described  by  Kendall.*  A  small  por- 
tion of  feces  (about  a  loopful)  is  thoroughly  emulsified  in  ten  cubic 
centimeters  of  sugar-free  broth,  and  preferably  incubated  one  hour  at 
3T°  C.  prior  to  the  inoculation  of  the  plates.  This  preliminary  in- 
cubation does  two  things:  the  clumps  of  bacteria  settle  down,  leaving 
a  more  uniform  suspension  of  bacteria  in  the  supernatant  fiuid  for 
inoculation,  and  the  bacteria  undergo  a  slight  development  in  a  medium 
particularly  suited  for  their  growth.  The  thin  suspension  of  the  stool 
is  now  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the  agar  plates  by  means  of  a  bent, 
sterile,  glass  rod,  and  the  plates  incubated  for  18  hours  at  37°  C.  The 
suspicious  translucent,  colorless  colonies  are  removed  entire  to  small 
test-tubes  containing  one  cubic  centimeter  of  broth  and  incubated  for 
two  hours  at  37**  C.  At  the  end  of  this  time  there  will  be  sufficient 
growth  to  make  the  customary  microscopic  agglutination  tests.  Con- 
firmatory cultural  characters  may  be  obtained  by  inoculating  suitable 
media  from  the  same  tubes  as  those  from  which  the  organisms  for 
agglutination  were  obtained. 

Physicians  should  encourage  i)oards  of  health  to  furnish  diagnostic 
aids  of  a  laboratory  nature.  Such  work  should  be  in  the  liands  of 
specialists  rather  than  entrusted  to  those  who  make  oc'casional  anal- 
yses.   Early  and  accurate  diagnosis  is  just  as  important  to  prevent  the 

^BoBion  Med.  tmd  Surg.  Jour.,  CLXIV,  No.  1,  Sept.,  1911. 
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spreatl  of  other  eommuoieaWe  diseases  as  it  is  with  typhoid*  These 
facts  emphasized  here  will  iiot  be  repeated  imder  each  disease. 

Bacillus  Carriers, — ^About  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  the  patieut  continues  to  shed  typhoid  baeilli  in  the  urine  or 
feces  during  and  after  euuvalescenee.  Some  persons  shed  typhoid  bacilli 
without  a  clinical  history  of  having  had  the  disease.  We  therefore 
recognize  three  kinds  of  carriers:  acute,  chronic,  and  temporary.  An 
acute  typhoid  bacillus  carrier  continues  to  discharge  the  infection  not 
longer  than  (>  weeks  following  convalescence*  A  chronic  carrier  con- 
tinnea  to  discliarge  the  baciUi  longer  than  G  weeks.  A  temporary  carrier 
is  a  person  wlio  has  nut  had  clinical  typhoid  fever  but  who  discharges 
typhoid  bacilli  for  a  short  period.  Albert  states  that  25  per  cent*  of  all 
chronic  t}'phoid  carriers  have  never  had  typhoid  fever;  and  further 
estimates  that  one  in  every  1,000  of  the  general  population  is  a  carrier. 

While  it  would  seem  that  typhoid  bacilluria  should  be  especially 
dangerous,  a  study  of  the  casi^s  indicates  that  most  of  the  outbreaks 
that  have  been  traced  have  been  due  to  carriers  who  discharge  the 
organisms  lo  their  feces  rather  ihun  in  the  urine.  It  seems  that  some 
typhoid  carriers  are  more  dangerous  than  others.  More  eases  are 
traced  to  women  ^  tlian  to  men.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  chief  danger  lies  in  handling  foodstuffs,  so  that  a  carrier  occu- 
pied as  a  cook  or  waitress^  or  on  a  «Jair};,  is  a  special  menace. 

Sawyer*  reporta  a  very  instructive  history  of  a  typhoid  carrier 
(H.  0.)  responsible  for  several  outbreaks.  The  carrier  was  carefully 
studied  over  a  period  of  several  years,  during  which  time  he  infected 
thirty  persons,  five  of  whom  died.  Frequent  examinations  of  feces  of 
this  carrier  gave  negative  results  for  four  months  after  he  had  been 
treated  with  autogenous  typlioid  vaccines;  nevertheless,  he  infected  three 
persons  when  subsequently  released  from  quarantine  on  parole.  The 
removal  of  the  gall-bladder  failed  to  cure  H.  0.,  for  typhoid  baeilli 
were  found  in  the  feces  several  times  after  the  operation.  It  is  particu- 
larly notewortliy  that  41  successive  examinations  of  feces  during  a 
period  of  fourteen  months  all  proved  negative,  yet  the  typhoid  bacillus 
was  finally  isolated  from  the  stomach  contents  containing  bile.  This 
carrier,  on  account  of  the  virulence  of  the  organism,  or  careless  per- 
sonal habits,  is  unusually  dangerous  and  represents  a  class  that  should 

controlled  by  quarantine  or  close  supervision. 

Another  instructive  outbreak  caused  by  a  carrier  is  reported  by 
Sawyer*  in  which  93  eases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in  Hanford,  CaL, 
as  a  result  of  infected  food  served  at  a  public  dinner.  ITie  vehicle  of 
infection  was  a  large  pan  of  spaghetti  prepared  by  a  carrier.    This  dish 


I 


I 
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*Wora**n   ttro  mt>r<*  fiybjt»t't  to  iffln-Htoru'^. 

•Jour.  ,4.  if.  A.,  June  11^  11H5.  LXIV.  25,  p.  2051. 

Voiir.  .4.  i/.  A,,  ih't.  -.a,  ItlU,  LXai,  18,  p.  15^7. 
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was  baked  after  it  had  been  infected,  but  this  baking  was  shown  by 
laboratory  experiments  to  have  incubated  the  bacteria  instead  of  dis- 
infecting the  food. 

The  Widal  reaction  is  almost  constantly  present  in  the  blood  of 
typhoid  bacillus  carriers.  It  is,  therefore,  of  distinct  value  as  a  pre- 
liminary test  in  the  epidemiological  search  for  carriers.  In  blood  test- 
ing for  this  purpose  dilutions  of  1 :50  and  1 :25,  and  even  a  titer  of  1 :10, 
may  be  used.  The  test  should  be  made  with  both  B.  typhosus  and 
B.  paratyphosus.  The  baciUi  should  then  be  searched  for  in  the  urine 
and  feces  of  those  giving  a  positive  reaction.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  about  90  per  cent,  of  persons  immunized  virith  typhoid  vaccine  will 
give  a  positive  reaction. 

The  question  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  through  bacil- 
lus carriers  is  important  and  difScult.  Surgical  niethods  fail  to  cure 
carriers,  for  the  typhoid  bacillus  may  continue  to  grow  in  other  parts 
of  the  intestinal  tract  than  the  gall  bladder.  Medical  measures,  such  as 
urotropin,  are  eflScient  for  bacilluria,  but  are  of  no  avail  in  the  fecal 
carriers.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  relieve  the  condition  by  the  use 
of  bacterial  vaccines.  Petruschky^  and  also  Meader  have  reported  en- 
couraging results,  especially  virith  the  use  of  autogenous  cultures.  Hek- 
toen  suggests  the  use  of  kaolin,  which  acts  by  adsorption.  So  far  certain' 
cases  resist  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  condition.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
place  bacillus  carriers  incommunicado.  It  is  sufficient  to  restrict  their 
activities  so  that  they  cannot  infect  food  or  their  surroundings.  With 
proper  care  and  cleanliness  typhoid  carriers  may  present  little  danger 
to  their  fellow  men.  The  problem,  at  present,  is  to  detect  the  carriers, 
so  as  to  establish  a  sanitary  isolation,  if  not  an  actual  quarantine.^ 

Besiitance  of  the  Yirns. — The  typhoid  bacillus  has  no  spore.  It  is, 
therefore,  comparatively  easy  to  destroy.  The  only  difficulty  present- 
ing itself  is  getting  at  the  bacillus  when  imbedded  in  fecal  masses. 
TVTien  dry,  most  typhoid  bacilli  die  in  a  few  hours;  occasionally  a  few 
survive  for  months.  The  fact  that  typhoid  bacilli  are  killed  by  drying 
renders  infection  through  dust  unlikely. 

When  a  moist  medium,  such  as  water,  milk,  or  urine,  is  heated  to 
60®  C,  practically  all  the  typhoid  bacilli  such  a  medium  may  contain 
are  killed.  An  exposure  at  60®  C.  for  20  minutes  will  surely  kill  all 
of  these  microorganisms.  They  are  not  destroyed  by  freezing  (see 
'^Belation  to  Ice,^'  pages  948  et  seq.). 

In  their  resistance  to  germicides  typhoid  bacilli  behave  like  the 
average  non-spore-bearing  bacilli.  Thus  bichlorid  of  mercury,  1-1,000 ; 
phenol,  2%  per  cent.;  formalin,  10  per  cent.,  are  effective  upon  the 

^Deui.  mtd.  WoohBohr.,  July  11,  1012,  XXXVin,  28. 

*The  facts  covering  the  infectivity  of  carriers  are  summed  up  by  Ledingham. 
39th  An.  Report  Local  Gov.  Board,  1900-10,  Supplement,  p.  240. 
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nakorl  geniisi.     In  order  to  kill  the  typhoid  baeiUi  in  feces  special  pre* 
cautions  or  stronger  solutions  are  necessary  (see  pages  109  and  1171). 

The  viability  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  feces  is  very  variable,  depeurling 
on  the  composition  of  the  feces  and  the  varieties  of  other  bacteria 
present.  Sometimes  tlie  typhoid  bacilli  in  feces  perish  in  a  few  hours, 
usually  in  a  day;  xjnder  exeeptiooal  circumstances  they  may  live  for 
much  longer  periods.  In  the  Plymouth  epidemic  typhoid  bacilli  prob- 
ably  remained  alive  and  virulent  in  the  feces,  exposed  to  the  winter's 
cold,  for  several  months.  Levy  and  Kayser  found  they  remained  alive 
in  feces  for  5  months  in  the  winter.  The  life  of  the  organism  in 
privies  and  in  water  is  usually  comparatively  short.  In  nature  they 
die,  as  a  rule,  in  water  in  about  7  days  and  often  after  48  hours.  Thej 
probably  live  longer  in  clean  water  than  in  contaminated  water.  In 
the  outer  world  antibiosis  plays  an  important  part,  also  the  presence 
of  deleterious  chemicals,  temperature,  light  desiccation,  dryness,  and 
other  factors  known  to  be  injurious  to  spore-free  bacteria.  As  a  rule* 
the  typhoid  Imcillus  does  not  survive  long  in  the  soil  under  the  usual 
conditions. 

Typhoid  Bacillus  in  Nature.—Tliu  typhoid  baeillus  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  pathogen,  not  as  a  saprophyte.  It  lives  and  grows  prin- 
cipally in  the  human  body.  It  has  a  tendency  to  die  in  water,  air, 
soil,  upon  fomites,  or  in  nature  generally.  The  grand  exception  to 
this  statement  is  in  the  vase  of  milk,  in  which  tlie  typhoid  bacillus 
grows  well. 

The  typhoid  bacillus  may  live  1'^  days  in  crude  sewage  (Firth)  ;  14 
days  in  a  septic  tank  ( Pickard )  ;  4  months  in  butter  (Baltcy  and  Field) ; 
5  days  in  home-made  cheese  (Heim)  ;  12  days  in  pot  cheese  (Lemke); 
39  days  in  ice  cream  (Mitchell).  It  is  destroyed  in  :?4  hours  in  railk, 
butter-milk,  whey  or  butter  having  an  acidity  of  0.3  to  tJ.4  per  cent* 

la  endcmit-  centers  the  typhoid  bacillus  is  nmch  more  widely  dis- 
tributed in  man  than  the  cases  indicate.  TIius^  in  tlie  I>istrict  of 
Columbia,  of  IJHU)  healthy  persons  examined  during  the  typhoid  iseason 
of  19 OH,  typhoid  bacilli  were  found  in  the  feces  in  3  instances.  At  least 
one  and  jK-rhaps  two  of  these  individuals  were  regarded  as  temporary 
carriers.  In  each  instance  the  organisms  were  found  only  once,  Tlie 
population  of  the  District  of  (Vduinbia  in  1008  was  300,001),  and  at  the 
ratio  of  1  per  1,000  this  would  represent  about  300  healthy  persons  in 
that  community  harboring  and  shedding  typhoid  bacilli  for  a  brief 
period  of  time  during  the  typhoid  season. 

Modes  of  Spread. — Typhoid  fever  is  spread  either  liy  direct  or  in- 
direct contact^indirectly  through  water,  milk,  and  other  ftiods;  through 
"contacts";  and  also  flies,  fingers,  and  fomites.  Each  of  these 
of  spread  needs  separate  consideration. 

WxTEa. — Water-borne  typhoid  is  a  common  occurrence. 
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ago  it  was  regarded  as  the  sole  or  usual  mode  of  spread;  now  we  know 
that  this  was  a  mistake.  Most  fecal  matter  ultimately  finds  its  way 
to  water;  most  water  courses  draining  inhabited  regions  are  contam- 
inated with  human  feces.  Surface  water  is,  therefore,  apt  to  contain 
typhoid  bacilli.  The  fact  that  there  may  be  no  clinical  case  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  drainage  area  is  no  guarantee  that  the  water  may  not  be 
infected — in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  missed  cases  and  bacillus  carriers. 

Fortunately,  typhoid  bacilli  do  not  grow  and  multiply  in  water 
under  natural  conditions.  They  usually  die  in  a  few  days,  and  rarely 
persist  longer  than  7  days.  They  succumb  more  quickly  in  some  waters 
than  others,  more  quickly  in  summer  than  winter.  Reudiger^  has 
shown  that  typhoid  bacilli  disappear  much  more  rapidly  from  polluted 
water  during  the  summer  months  than  during  the  winter  months  when 
the  river  is  protected  with  a  covering  of  ice  and  snow. 

Water  plays  a  large  but  diminishing  role  in  the  spread  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus.  The  great  water-borne  epidemics  have  overshadowed 
the  other  media  of  communication.  We  know  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  typhoid  now  prevalent  in  this  country  is  not  water-borne;  Whipple 
in  1908  estimated  it  at  35  per  cent. ;  it  is  now  probably  less.  Typhoid 
fever  may  be  excessively  prevalent,  even  epidemic,  in  a  city  having  a 
water  supply  of  good  sanitary  quality. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  water-borne  typhoid  is  contracted  from 
a  surface  supply,  that  is,  a  river,  small  stream,  pond,  or  lake.  Ground 
water  becomes  a  source  of  danger  only  under  special  conditions  (see 
chapter  on  water). 

Water-borne  epidemics  present  certain  definite  characteristics.  They 
almost  always  occur  in  the  spring,  fall,  or  winter,  when  the  water 
is  cold.  Most  of  the  great  water-borne  epidemics  have  occurred  in 
northern  cities,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  They  usually 
have  a  sharp  onset,  the  curve  rises  to  a  peak,  and  declines  rapidly. 
The  pollution  is  usually  nearby;  that  is,  there  is  a  rather  direct  trans- 
fer of  fresh  virulent  infection.  Granting  that  the  typhoid  bacillus 
does  not  grow  in  cold  water,  there  must  be  a  very  considerable  dilution 
in  most  of  the  epidemics. 

The  following  examples  are  given  of  the  fact  that  water-borne 
outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  occur  during  the  winter,  fall,  or  early 
spring,  when  the  water  is  cold.  Thus  we  have  the  water-borne 
epidemic  in  Plymouth,  Penn.,  in  1885,  which  began  with  the  spring 
thaw  and  doubtless  came  from  the  frozen  accumulation  of  typhoid 
excrement  from  a  single  case.  Very  similar  to  the  Plymouth  out- 
break was  that  at  Now  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1901.  The  outbreak  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  started  in  epidemic  proportions  in  January.  The  epi- 
demic in  Sherbourne,  England,  in  1873,  likewise  started  in  January. 

Wour,  Am.  Pub.  Health  Aean.,  June,  1911,  Vol.  I,  No.  16,  p.  411. 
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Four  acute  epidemic  exacerbations  are  recorded  in  Philadelphia  in  De- 
cember of  the  years  1884,  1890,  1899,  and  1903.  Several  similar  epi- 
demics have  occurred  in  the  winter  time  in  Chicago — one  in  January, 
1890,  another  in  January,  1896,  and  one  in  March,  1891.  Another 
striking  instance  is  the  epidemic  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  February,  1899, 
and  one  in  December  1891.  Abroad,  epidemics  are  recorded  in  Ber- 
lin in  February,  1899,  in  Paris  in  February,  1894,  and  in  Vienna  in 
November,  1888.     All  of  these  are  generally  believed  to  have  been 
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Fio.  13. — Immsdiatb  and  Strikino  Eftbct  of  Pumftino  a  Badlt  Infbctbd  Water 
Supply  upon  the  Typhoid  Situation. 

water-borne  and  must  have  taken  place  when  the  water  was  very  cold. 
In  fact,  as  previously  pointed  out,  extensive  water-borne  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever  rarely  occur  in  the  summer  time. 

The  epidemiology  of  water-borne  typhoid  caused  by  distant,  diluted 
and  attenuated  infection  is  not  understood.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  a  high  typhoid  rate  necessarily  meant  badly  infected  water.  We 
know  now  that  this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  as  has  been  proven  by 
the  experiences  in  Washington,  Winnipeg,  army  camps,  and  many 
southern  cities. 
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Almost  all  the  water-bonie  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  rest  upon 
ciimstaDtial  evidence.    It  is  ditlieiiU  to  i8<iiate  the  typhoid  haeillus  from 
wat^r,  and  the  damage  is  usually  done  before  suspicion  points  to  the  ■ 
water.^ 

It  IB  clear  that  in  cities  which  have  had  sjife  %vater  supplies  for  a 
period  of  years  the  typhoid  deatli  rate  should  not  be  above  5  per  100,000,  ■ 
unless  some  unusual  conditions  exist,  sueh  as  poor  control  of  miUc  or 
lack  of  control  over  patients  and  carriers,  and  disregard  of  modern  eani* 
tary  knowledge. 

No  single  measure  in  reducing  typhoid  fever  on  a  large  R*ale  ap- 
proaches the  efleet  of  substituting  a  safe  for  a  pollutid  water  supply.  Aft 
an  instance  of  this  wholesale  saving  of  human  life,  the  reduction  of 
typhoid  fever  in  four  American  cities  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
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Fio    U. — ABHxrtT  RmtitJcnoK  m  Death  Rat^s  fiiom  Trraoio  Fkvub  Ikcm>isnt  to 
Water  Purification  in  Four  AsiKRirAN  Cities. 

Column  X. — The  Black  S<|uarea  lndi<^Hte  Bjxw  Water  and  the  Clear  Sqimrcs  Filtered 

Water. 

IcK. — loo  may,  under  exceptional  eireumstancesj  occasionally  be  the 
Tehiele  by  whicli  typhoid  bacilli  are  transferred.  Freezin.£r  does  not  kill 
J?.  iiiphoi<u,s,  Imt  there  is  a  great  quantitative  redujtion  not  only  in  tlie 
act  of  freezing,  hwt  during  storage,  hence  the  danger  is  greatly  lessened. 
The  inoMt  stii^iffstivi*  ontbn^ak  of  typhoid  fever  altribnted  to  ice  was 
rept^rte<l  by  Hutchins  and  Wheeler  in  ITHKi  in  the  St.  Lawn-iiLc  Hospital, 
three  miles  IrJow  Ogdensburg.     A  feM-  other  instance's  in  which  ice  is 
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believed  to  have  conveyed  the  infection  have  been  reported,  but  are  based 
upon  flimsy  evidence.  The  fact  that  natural  ice  is  usually  stored  many 
weeks  or  months  before  it  is  used  is  a  sanitary  safeguard.  Manufactured 
ice  made  from  distilled  water  and  handled  with  cleanly  methods  is  above 
reproach.  For  a  discussion  of  ice  in  relation  to  typhoid  fever  and  other 
infections  see  page  948  et  seq. 

Milk. — Trask  collected  317  typhoid  epidemics  up  to  1908  caused  by 
infected  milk.  Since  then  many  more  instances  have  come  to  light. 
Doubtless  many  milk  outbreaks  have  escaped  attention  or  have  been 
attributed  to  water  or  other  sources.  The  typhoid  bacillus  grows  well 
in  milk,  and  it  is  now  realized  that  this  medium  is  a  frequent  and 
important  mode  of  communication.  Most  milk  outbreaks  are  reported 
from  England  or  America.  On  account  of  the  almost  universal  custom 
of  boiling  the  milk  in  European  and  tropical  countries,  milk  outbreaks 
are  rarely  reported  from  these  regions.  During  the  four  years'  study  of 
typhoid  fever  in  Washington,  it  was  found  that  at  least  10  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  were  milk-borne. 

The  milk  usually  becomes  contaminated  on  the  farm,  from  a  case 
or  a  carrier.  It  may  also  become  infected  in  transportation,  at  the  city 
dairy,  or  in  the  home.  Milk  outbreaks  come  abruptly,  rise  to  a  peak  like 
a  water  epidemic,  and  subside  rather  sharply.  There  are  comparatively 
few  secondary  cases.  Milk-borne  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  certain 
characteristics  which  permit  ready  recognition. 

(a)  There  is  a  special  incidence  of  the  disease  on  the  track  of  the 
implicated  milk  supply.    The  outbreak  is  localized  to  such  areas. 

(b)  The  better  class  of  houses  are  invaded,  and  persons  in  better  cir- 
cumstances generally  suffer  most. 

(c)  Those  who  drink  milk  are  chiefly  affected  and  those  suffer  most 
who  are  large  consumers  of  raw  milk. 

(d)  The  incidence  is  high  among  women  and  children.  . 

(e)  The  incubation  period  is  shortened  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  infection  taken. 

(f)  More  than  one  case  occurs  simultaneously  in  a  house.  This  is  a 
very  suspicious  circumstance  to  the  epidemiologists.  The  first  indication 
of  a  milk  outbreak  in  a  city  with  a  good  water  supply  is  usually  the  fact 
that  two  or  more  persons  in  a  household  came  down  with  typhoid  fever 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other. 

(g)  Clinically  the  disease  may  run  a  mild  course,  owing  to  the  fact, 
no  doubt,  that  the  virus  becomes  attenuated  in  the  process  of  multiplica- 
tion in  the  milk.  In  water-borne  typhoid  the  same  germs  are  ingested 
that  were  passed ;  in  milk-borne  typhoid  it  may  be  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations that  are  ingested. 

Milk-borne  outbreaks  are  sometimes  very  extensive.  One  of  the 
largest  epidemics  occurred  in  Boston   (Jamaica  Plain)   in  March  and 
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April,  1908.  Four  hundred  and  ten  cases  were  reported;  348  of  them 
drank  the  suspected  milk.  Among  the  first  victims  of  the  disease  was 
the  milkman,  who  was  believed  to  have  infected  the  milk  through  tasting 
it.  The  number  of  persons  involved  in  a  milk-borne  epidemic  varies 
greatly,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  milk  infected  and  other  factors. 
It  must  not  be  uncommon  for  a  single  bottle  of  milk  or  a  small  quantity 
to  become  infected,  and  thus  transmit  the  disease  to  one  or  two  persons. 
Such  instances  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace.  Ofttimes  the  milk 
becomes  infected  from  a  carrier.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  Wash- 
ington (Georgetown)  in  1908.  In  this  case  the  milkmaid  had  typhoid 
fever  18  years  previously.  Examinations  showed  almost  pure  culture  of 
B.  typhosus  in  her  feces.  Fifty-five  persons  who  drank  the  infected  milk 
contracted  the  disease. 

Milk  Products. — Fresh  milk  products,  such  as  cream,  ice  cream, 
butter,  and  buttermilk,  and  fresh  cheese,  may  contain  the  typhoid  bacil- 
lus, and  are  occasionally  media  of  communication. 

Cream  contains  more  bacteria  than  the  milk  from  which  it  is  taken. 
The  use  of  infected  cream  in  coflfee,  on  cereals,  etc.,  is  sufficient  to  cause 
the  disease.  Several  instances  in  the  Washington  studies  were  traced 
to  such  use  of  cream.  As  a  rule,  coffee  in  the  cup  is  hot  enough  to  kill 
the  typhoid  bacillus. 

Freezing  kills  only  a  certain  percentage  of  the  typhoid  bacilli.  In 
Washington  several  cases  of  the  disease  were  traced  to  ice  cream. 

Bruck  has  shown  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  will  live  in  butter  for  27 
days. 

Buttermilk  may  be  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  cream  from  which  it 
is  derived.  An  acidity  of  0.3  to  0.4  per  cent,  is  said  to  kill  the  typhoid 
bacillus  in  24  hours,  but  this  work  is  not  confirmed  and  the  results 
doubtful.  In  cheese  the  time  of  fermentation,  antibiosis,  etc.,  lessens 
the  likelihood  of  survival  of  the  typhoid  bacillus.  Fresh  cream  cheese, 
such  as  Cottage  cheese,  may  be  responsible  for  an  occasional  case. 

Oysters,  Mussels,  and  Shellfish. — The  first  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  attributed  to  this  source  was  investigated  by  Conn  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  October,  1894.  Twenty-five  cases  were  attrib- 
uted to  eating  infected  oysters;  4  died.  Not  all  of  those  who  took  sick 
had  clinical  typhoid  fever.  Some  had  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  with 
illness  lasting  but  a  few  days.  About  one-quarter  of  those  attending  the 
dinners  at  which  the  oysters  were  served  were  made  ill. 

A  similar  instance  occurred  at  the  Mayors'  banquets  at  South  Hamp- 
ton and  Winchester,  in  1903. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Darra  Mair  ^  showed  that  much  of  the  typhoid  fever  in 
Belfast,  Ireland,  from  1897  to  1901,  was  due  to  eating  cockles  and  mus- 
sels taken  from  sewage  polluted  water.    The  amount  of  the  fever  dimin- 

*Proc.  Roy.  Sec.  Epideiniology  Sec.,  April,  1909,  Vol.  II,  Part  2. 
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ished  markedly  and  its  seasonal  prevalence  was  changed  by  betterment  of 
the  shellfish  situation. 

In  Brighton,  England,  Dr.  J.  T.  C.  Nash  ^  proved  that  much  of  the 
typhoid  fever  in  the  Borough  of  Southhead-on-Sea  prior  to  1899  was  due 
to  infected  oysters.  There  was  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  amount  of  fever 
when  the  fore  shore  fisheries  were  stopped,  and  almost  a  cessation  of  all 
cases  when  attention  was  given  to  all  shellfish,  including  the  improved 
laying  and  cooking  of  cockles. 

In  the  Washington  studies  it  seems  that  oysters  and  shellfish  play  a 
minor  role  in  the  spread  of  the  disease,  which  occurs  mostly  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  while  oysters  and  similar  sea  food  are  relished  mainly  in  winter. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  cases  studied  gave  a  history  of  having  eaten 
oysters  within  30  days  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Oysters  become 
dangerous  when  consumed  soon  after  taking  them  from  a  polluted  bed, 
or  when  floated  or  bloated  in  infected  water.  (For  further  discussion  of 
this  topic,  see  page  636.) 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Vegetables,  such  as  celery,  lettuce,  water 
cress,  and  radishes,  partaken  of  raw,  and  grown  on  land  fertilized  with 
fresh  night  soil,  may  be  dangerous,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  an 
occasional  case.  In  large  cities  it  is  practically  impossible  to  trace  this 
source  of  infection.  It  therefore  remains  n^ore  a  suspicion  than  a  convic- 
tion. In  Springfield,  Mass.,  an  outbreak  which  occurred  in  the  summer 
of  1905  was  attributed  to  infected  fruits  and  vegetables. 

At  a  wedding  breakfast  in  Philadelphia  June  24th,  with  43  guests  in 
attendance,  19  persons  ate  watercress  sandwiches.*  Eighteen  of  these 
were  ill  July  22nd  with  typhoid  fever,  only  2  of  them  being  in  Phila- 
delphia at  the  time,  while  the  other  16  were  scattered  in  suburban  terri- 
tory and  in  sunmier  resorts  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  as  far  north  as 
Maine.  The  watercress  had  been  secured  from  a  farm  on  which  the 
sanitary  conditions  were  quite  unsatisfactory.  A  similar  outbreak  oc- 
curred in  Hackney,  London,  in  1903,  although  the  evidence  in  that  out- 
break was  not  so  convincing.  Morse*  reports  an  outbreak  presumably 
due  to  celery. 

Creel  *  found  typhoid  bacillus  upon  the  tips  of  leaves  of  plants  culti- 
vated in  contaminated  soil.  Under  conditions  most  unfavorable  to  the 
B.  typhosus  the  infection  lasted  at  least  31  days — a  period  sufficiently 
long  for  some  varieties  of  lettuce  and  radishes  to  mature. 

Flies. — ^The  evidence  is  now  complete  that  the  common  house  fly 
(Musca  domestica)  may  convey  the  infection  of  typhoid.  It  is  not  inap- 
propriately called  the  typhoid  fly.    The  typhoid  bacilli  may  be  smeared 

*Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Epidemiology  Sec.,  April,  1909,  Vol.  II,  Part  2. 

*  Engineering  Vew,  Aug.  14,  1913. 

*  Report  State  Board  of  Health  of  Mass.,  1899,  p.  751. 

*  Public  Health  Reports,  Feb.  9,  1912,  p.  187,  XXVII,  6. 
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upon  the  feet  or  otlier  parts  of  the  insect,  or  may  live  in  the  inteBtinal 
tract  and  pass  in  the  dejecta  in  almost  pure  culture^  Flies  live^  feed, 
and  breed  in  fecal  matter  and  decomposing  organic  gnhstancea  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  easy  to  see  iiow  they  may  convey  infect  ions  from  this  source 
to  our  food,  lips,  or  fingers.  Alice  Hamilton  isolated  typhoid  bacilli  from 
5  out  of  18  house  flie*^  captured  in  Chicago  in  the  privy  and  on  a  fence 
near  a  sick  room.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  living  typhoid  ■ 
bacilli  may  remain  upon  the  bodies  of  Hies  for  as  long  as  23  days.  Special 
attention  to  the  role  pinyed  l)y  the  fly  was  given  by  Heed,  Vanghan,  and 
Shakespeare  in  their  studies  of  the  prevaletux'  of  typhoid  fever  in  our 
army  camps  in  IH9H.  They  ctuichulcd  that  llics  uiydoutite<lly  served  as 
carriers  of  the  iufe*'ticHi  and  attributed  ah<jut  L")  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
to  this  mode  of  communication.  They  ftuiud  that  '*ilies  swarm  over  ■ 
infected  fecal  matter  in  tlic  pits  and  then  deposit  it  and  feed  upon  the 
food  prepared  l*>r  the  soldiers  ut  the  me.<.s  tents.  In  some  instances, 
where  lime  had  recently  been  sprinkled  over  the  contents  of  the  pit^,  flies  ■ 
with  their  feet  whitened  with  lime  were  seen  walking  over  the  fooi" 
The  danger  from  fly  transmission  varies  very  mneh,  and  d^-pends  upon 
circumstances.  In  a  camp  it  is  considera!de ;  in  a  well  sewered  city  the 
risk  is  diminished.  In  our  Washington  studies  we  could  find  no  relation 
between  fly  abumknce  in  the  summer  of  11N}8  and  typhoid  prevalence.  It 
is  not  possible  to  express  mathematically  the  percentage  of  cases  caused 
by  flies— the  figures  would  vary  greatly,  depending  nporj  circumstances. 
The  dangt^r  of  typhoid  from  flics  in  cities  has  doubtless  been  overstated. 
However,  if  only  om>  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  thus  transmitted,  the 
suppression  of  flies  would  still  lie  quite  worth  while  (page  247). 

DrsT. — Typhoid  bacilli  soon  die  when  dried,  especially  when  exposed 
t-o  the  sun  and  ain  Dust-borne  infection  in  this  disease  must  be  rare. 
In  the  South  Africiin  war  there  were  frequent  dust  storms  in  some  local- 
ities, so  that  the  food  was  covered  with  dost  and  sand-  Some  of  the  infec- 
tion was  believed  to  have  been  conveyed  in  this  way. 

FoillTKH« — The  inlVt'tion  nuiy  be  cruiveyed  upon  soiled  linen »  blankets^ 
and  other  objects.  It  wns  behevcd  by  Iltn^d,  Vaughan^  and  Shakespeare 
that  the  clothing,  blankets,  and  tents  in  the  Spanish-American  war  be- 
came infected  and  were  a  prime  factor  in  spreading  the  disease.  After 
the  South  African  war  some  of  the  blankets  used  by  the  troops  were  sent 
back  to  England  and  need  on  a  training  ship,  on  which  typhoid  fever 
ap|>eared.  The  blankets  were  found  to  be  dirty  and  soiled  with  fecal 
matter,  from  width  Klein  is  reported  to  have  obtained  living  typhoid 
bacilli.  The  danger  of  fomites  contaminated  with  fresh  infection  is  real, 
and  emidiasizes  the  imfwjrtancc  of  disinfecting  bedding*  towels,  haudker- 
cliiefs»  body  linen,  and  other  fabrics, 

8oiL. — The  soil,  long  regarded  as  the  most  imix)rtant  factor  in  the 
spread  of  typhoid  fever,  and  by   Fettenkofer  and  others  considered 
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essential  element,  is  now  given  scant  consideration.  Pollution  of  the 
soil,  however,  cannot  be  disregarded.  The  typhoid  bacillus  may  live  for 
a  long  time  in  sewage-soaked  earth.  A  polluted  soil  may  endanger  the 
water,  milk,  and  other  foods,  or  infect  through  flies  and  other  means 
(see  Soil). 

Contact  Infection. — "Contact''  is  a  convenient  term  to  indicate  the 
spread  of  infection  directly  or  indirectly  as  a  result  of  close  association 
between  the  sick  and  the  sound.  Actual  contact  is  not  necessarily 
implied.  The  term  is  used  to  indicate  the  transfer  of  the  infection 
through  a  short  intervening  space  in  a  brief  period  of  time  (see  page 
367).  Thus  the  infection  may  be  passed  from  one  to  another  through 
kissing,  soiled  hands,  remnants  of  food,  infected  thermometers,  or  tongue 
depressors,  contaminated  towels  or  other  fabrics,  cups,  spoons,  glasses, 
etc.  If  the  nurse  infects  a  cup  of  milk  or  glass  of  water  that  carries  the 
infection  to  another  member  of  the  household,  such  cases  are  included 
under  "contacts."  The  infection  may  also  be  spread  in  the  household  by 
flies,  fingers,  and  various  other  means,  usually  difficult  to  trace,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  all  included  under  this  group.  Regarded  in  this 
light,  contacts  play  a  large  role  in  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Extensive  municipal  outbreaks  have  been  rei)orted  as  largely  or  en- 
tirely due  to  contact  infection.  Winslow  in  1901  studied  such  an  out- 
break in  Newport.  Others  have  been  reported  from  Knoxville,  Winnipeg, 
Springfield,  and  from  Germany  and  England.  Koch  regarded  the  spread 
of  typhoid  in  Trier  in  the  light  of  contact  infection.  Freeman  says  that 
the  majority  of  outbreaks  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Virginia  are  due  to 
this  cause.  Extensive  outbreaks  in  institutions  are  often  due  to  contact 
with  mild  cases  or  carriers.  Flies,  fingers,  and  food  (Sedgwick),  and 
dirt,  diarrhea,  and  dinner  (Chapin),  which  too  often  get  sadly  confused, 
explain  the  occurrence  of  many  a  case  of  contact  infection  in  typhoid 
fever  aa  well  as  other  infections. 

In  army  camps  with  clean  water  and  good  milk,  contact  infection  may 
rise  to  epidemic  proportions.  In  the  Spanish-American  war,  of  107,000 
of  our  troops  in  camp,  20,000  contracted  typhoid,  mostly  by  "contact." 
Similar  conditions  prevail  in  rapidly  growing  cities,  in  crowded  apart- 
ments, and  congested  regions  with  a  susceptible  population  and  other 
favoring  conditions.  The  danger  of  contact  is  well  shown  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  nurses,  ward  attendants,  house  physicians,  and  others 
similarly  exposed  take  typhoid  fever.  Studies  of  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  in  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti- 
more, show  that  typhoid  fever  is  at  least  twice  and  may  be  8  times  as 
prevalent  among  those  who  come  in  close  and  frequent  association  with 
the  patient  as  among  the  population  at  large.  Further,  the  disease  con- 
tracted under  such  conditions  seems  to  run  a  course  of  more  than  ordinary 
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severity,  with  a  greater  Dumber  of  complications  and  with  a  high  mor- 
tality. This  is  doubtless  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  (XJutactors  receive 
fresh  virulent  virus. 

In  our  studies  of  typhoid  fever  in  Washingion  we  were  impressed 
with  the  importance  and  frequency  of  contact  infection  in  that  endemic 
center.  In  1907  we  attributed  (>  per  cent  of  the  cases  to  eontactfi;  in 
1^08,  15  per  cent,  and  in  1900,  17  per  cent.  This  included  only  contact 
with  cases  during  the  febrile  stage  of  the  disease.  In  Strassburg,  Kayser 
attributed  16.8  per  cent,  of  the  cases  occurring  during  3  years  in  that 
city  to  contact  infection.  Little  groups  of  4,  0,  to  13  or  more  cases  fol- 
lowing a  primary  case  in  a  fiuburban  focus,  in  my  experience,  frequently 
fall  ill  the  category  of  contacts. 

According  to  Conradi,  the  infection  is  transmissible  most  often  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  sometimes  even  during  the  period  of 
incubation. 

The  Washington  studies  do  not  support  this  view,  for  we  found  the 
disease  is  comnnmicatcd  during  al!  stages,  and  especially  during  con- 
valescence. This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  during  this  time  the  patient 
moves  about  and  scatters  the  infection  over  a  w^ider  radius. 

Typhoid  fever,  in  view  of  all  the  faeis,  must  now  be  regarded  as  a 
"contagious"  disease.  We  will  never  have  an  end  of  it  until  it  is  so 
regarded  and  treated  accordingly. 

Preventive  Typhoid  Inaculatians. — An  active  immunity  to  typhoid 
fever  may  be  artificially  induced  by  introducing  dead  typhoid  bacilli  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  procedure  is  harmless,  rational,  and  effec- 
tive. 

Our  knowledge  of  inoculations  against  ty^dioid  fever  began  with  the 
work  of  Pfeiffcr  and  Kolle,*  ivho  inoculated  two  volunteers  in  lH9iK 
Ahcnit  the  same  time  Almroth  Wright  *  inoculated  several  jJcrsons,  and 
in  1898  continued  the  work  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  India  upon  4,000 
British  soldiers.  In  1900,  during  the  B(H*r  war,  Wright,  together  with 
Leishman»  prepared  a  vaccine^  and  supervised  the  inoculation  of  100,000 
British  troops.  The  results  in  India  were  quite  encouraging,  but  for 
Various  reasons  the  Siime  procedure  in  South  Africa  was  not  as  satisfac- 
^ry  as  had  been  anticipated.  Prophylactic  inoculation  on  the  advice  of 
.och  was  used  by  tlie  Germans  in  the  Herero  campaign  in  southern  We«t 
\frica  in  1904.  The  prophylactic  was  voluntary  and  only  about  half  of 
the  command  (7,287  men)  availed  themselves  of  it.  The  results*  w^hile 
good,  fell  short  of  expectations.  In  this  country  Richardson  was  the  first 
to  advocate  and  practice  inoculations  as  a  means  of  protection  against 

*rfolffer  and  Koll**:      Detitgchr  mrd.  Wovhnschr.,  1896,  XXIl.  735. 

•WriKlit;  Lancet,  IvOndon,  St-pl.  ID,  189a,  807;  Hrii.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.  30, 
181^7,  16 

•Till*  material  inj<?et4?d  in  t;al!ed  a  vaccina  and  the  prowgs  epoken  of  as  vacci- 
nation.    The  term  tn  this  connection  is  u,  little  confugitig. 
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typhoid  fever.  The  best  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  United  States 
Army  under  the  direction  of  Major  Bussell. 

Leishman  ^  in  his  Harben  lecture  (1910)  explains  the  lack  of  success 
in  early  years  by  saying  that  the  vaccine  may  have  been  made  less  efficient 
by  the  use  of  too  great  heat  in  killing  the  bacilli.  Further,  it  should  be 
noted  that  smaller  doses  and  fewer  injections  were  given  then  than  now. 

The  typhoid  vaccines  may  be  prepared  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 
Usually  dead  bmcilli  are  used,  although  live  bacilli  have  been  inoculated. 
The  bacilli  may  be  killed  either  with  the  aid  of  heat  or  germicidal  sub- 
stances ;  the  dead  or  live  bacilli  may  be  sensitized  by  the  addition  of  anti- 
typhoid serum ;  the  vaccines  may  be  prepared  with  pulverized  bacilli,  from 
bacillary  extracts,  or  by  the  use  of  various  chemical  methods. 

Usually  the  vaccine  is  made  from  a  twenty-four-hour-old  culture 
killed  by  heating  to  53  ®  C.  for  thirty  minutes.  Overheating  probably 
impairs  the  immunizing  power  of  the  vaccine.  Most  typhoid  bacilli  die 
before  the  temperature  reaches  60®  C.  Some  of  the  strains  have  a  lower 
thermal  death  point.  Stone  heats  only  to  53**  C.  for  one  hour,  depending 
upon  phenol  (0.5  per  cent.)  to  sterilize  the  culture.  Cultures  killed 
without  heat  have  perhaps  greater  protective  properties. 

Certain  strains  seem  to  cause  the  production  of  more  antibodies  than 
others.  In  the  earlier  work  it  was  believed  that  the  more  virulent  strains 
produce  a  greater  protection.  This  is  doubtful,  for  it  appears  that  the 
protection  afforded  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  local  or  febrile  reaction, 
but  to  the  amount  and  variety  of  antibodies  stimulated. 

The  injections  are  given  subcutaneously  at  intervals  of  five  days. 
From  500,000,000  to  1,000,000,000  dead  typhoid  bacilli  are  injected  at 
each  inoculation.  The  number  of  inoculations  varies  with  different 
authorities.  At  least  3,  preferably  4,  should  be  given ;  the  greater  the 
number  of  injections  the  greater  the  immunity  induced. 

The  reactions  are  usually  moderate  and  never  serious.  They  consist 
of  local  manifestations;  irritation,  and  inflanmiation  about  the  site  of 
inoculation,  such  as  pain,  redness,  swelling,  edema;  also  general  symp- 
toms, such  as  malaise,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  fever.  The  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  reactions  in  the  experience  of  the  United  States 
Army  *  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Numbor  of 

doiM 

Reaction, 
AlMent 

Mild 

Reaction, 
Moderate 

Reaction, 
Severe 

Firit  dOm.    ....r.-ttTT^rrr- 

45.080 
44,321 
38,902 

68^0 
71^0 
78.0% 

28.9% 

25.7% 
20.3% 

2.4% 
2.0% 
1.6% 

0.3% 

Second  dom 

0.2% 

Third  dOllft  .   .   .    .   .   x   -        t  -  .  r  r  r  r  - 

0.1% 

>  Leishman,  W.  B.:    Jour,  Roy,  Inst.  Puh.  Health,  London,  1910,  XVIII,  394. 
'RuMeU,  F.  F.:    Jour.  A.  M.  A.,  LVIII,  No.  18,  May  4,  1912. 
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Children,  as  a  rule,  react  less  than  adults.  Of  1,101  persons  inocu- 
lated by  Hartsock,  11  per  cent,  showed  no  reaction,  83  per  cent,  mild 
reaction,  5  per  cent,  a  moderate  reaction,  and  1  per  cent,  a  severe  reac- 
tion. There  is  always  some  local  tenderness  and  redness  at  the  point  of 
inoculation.    The  symptoms  of  the  reaction  usually  pass  in  24  hours. 

The  best  time  to  give  the  treatment  is  late  in  the  afternoon,  for  then 
the  severest  part  of  the  reaction  is  over  by  the  morning.  The  injections 
are  usually  given  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  otter  side  of  the 
arm  or  into  the  abdominal  wall ;  sometimes  the  interscapular  space. 

There  is  no  laboratory  index  of  the  degree  or  duration  of  the  immu- 
nity produced  as  a  result  of  the  inoculations.  The  following  antibodies 
appear  in  the  blood :  agglutinins,  precipitins,  opsonins,  lysins,  stimulins. 
There  are  factors  involved  in  the  inmiunity  not  understood,  and  there- 
fore, the  subsequent  development  of  typhoid  fever  among  individuals 
protected  in  this  manner  is  the  only  index  of  value. 

The  negative  phase  advanced  by  Wright  and  denied  by  Leishman  and 
others  probably  does  not  occur.  At  least  there  appears  to  be  no  increased 
susceptibility  to  the  disease  during  the  so-called  negative  phase.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  known  objection  to  giving  the  prophylactic  to  those 
exposed  to  the  disease  or  during  an  epidemic.  In  fact,  the  typhoid  vac- 
cines have  been  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent  during  the  fever. 

The  immunity  varies  in  degree  and  also  in  duration ;  at  least  one  year 
(Pfeiflfer  and  KoUe's  vaccine) ;  four  years  (Wright's  vaccine).  On  the 
average,  the  immunity  may  probably  be  depended  upon  for  2  or  3  years 
when  produced  by  4  injections  of  dead  bacilli.  The  immunity  may  be 
prolonged  or  renewed  by  recourse  to  reinoculation.  One  attack  of  typhoid 
fever,  however  mild,  produces,  as  a  rule,  a  lasting  immunity.  Second 
attacks,  however,  occur.  Draschfeld's  figures,  based  on  2,000  persons  in 
the  Antwerp  Hospital,  show  that  only  0.7  per  cent,  of  that  number  were 
affected  twice.  This  percentage  is  doubtless  too  high,  for  the  figures  were 
collected  before  our  knowledge  of  paratyphoid  infections.  The  typhoid 
vaccines  do  not  protect  against  paratyphoid  infections,  and  contrariwise 
paratyphoid  does  not  protect  against  typhoid. 

The  best  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  United  States  Army,  where 
the  vaccinations  are  done  under  the  supervision  of  Major  Russell.* 

During  1913  the  army  had  only  two  cases  of  typhoid  in  the  enlisted 
force  of  over  80,000  men.  One  of  these  occurred  in  a  man  who  had  not 
been  vaccinated ;  the  other  was  among  the  troops  in  China.  He  had  been 
immunized  in  1911  and  the  history  of  the  case  is  in  doubt.  In  six 
years,  1909  to  1914,  there  was  only  one  death  from  typhoid  in  the  U.  S. 
Army,  while  the  rate  in  the  country  at  large  averaged  over  1G.5  per  hun- 
dred thousand. 

The  hoaltli   record   established    by   the   Maneuver   Division   of  the 

Votir.  A,  M,  .4.,  Aug.  30,  11U3. 
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TABLE  3.— TYPHOID,  1901-1912.  FOR  THE  WHOLE  ARMY,  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD— 
OFFICERS  AND  ENLISTED  MEN 


Mean 
Strength 

Cabbs 

Deaths 

Occurring 
Among  Those 

Ykar 

Number 
of 

Ratios  per 

1.000  of 

Mean 

Strength 

Number 
of 

Ratios  per 

1.000  of 

Mean 

Strength 

Per  Cent 

of  Total 

Cases 

Who  Were 
Vaccinated 

Cases 

Deaths 

1001 

81.885 
80.778 
67.643 
67,311 
65.688 
65.150 
62.523 
74.602 
84.077 
81.434 
82.802 
88.478 
80,766 
87,228 

552 

565 

348 

203 

206 

373 

237 

230 

282 

108 

70 

27 

4 

7 

6.74 

6.09 

5.14 

4.35 

3.14 

5.72 

3.70 

3.20 

3.35 

2.43 

.85 

.31 

.04 

0.07 

74 
60 
30 
23 
20 
18 
10 
24 
22 
14 
8 
4 

3 

.88 
.85 
.44 
.33 
.30 
.27 
.30 
.31 
.26 
.17 
.10 
.044 

0.03 

13.0 
12.2 
8.6 
7.8 
0.7 
4.8 
8.0 
10.0 
7.8 
7.1 
11.4 
14.8 

42.8 

1 
7 
11 
8 
2 
1 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909* 

1910» 

1011* 

1912 

0 
0 
1 
0 

1913 

0 

1014 

0 

^Typhoid  yaccination  was  voluntary  during  1009  and  1910,  and  until  Sept. 
30,  1911,  when  it  was  made  compulsory  for  officers  and  men. 


United  States  Army  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  during  the  summer  of  1911, 
is  a  triumph  in  preventive  medicine.  The  division  had  a  mean  strength 
of  12,801  men.  All  were  treated  with  the  typhoid  vaccines.  The  result 
was  that  from  March  10th  to  July  10th  only  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
developed;  no  deaths.  One  patient  was  a  private  of  the  hospital  corps 
who  had  not  completed  his  immunization,  having  taken  only  two  doses. 
His  case  was  very  mild  and  probably  would  have  been  overlooked  but  for 
the  rule  that  blood  cultures  were  made  in  all  cases  of  fever  of  over  48 
hours'  duration.  The  other  case  was  a  teamster  who  had  not  been  inocu- 
lated. Among  the  12,801  men  there  were  only  11  deaths  from  all  dis- 
eases. Typhoid  fever  prevailed  at  the  time  in  the  neighborhood.  Thus, 
there  were  49  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  19  deaths  in  the  city  of  San 
Antonio  during  this  period.  This  contrasts  markedly  with  the  typhoid 
record  of  the  United  States  Army  during  the  Spanish-American  war, 
when  the  typhoid  record  of  a  division  of  volunteer  troops  camped  at 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  1898,  under  conditions  similar  to  those  at  San 
Antonio,  was  as  follows:  The  division  at  Jacksonville  had  2,G93  cases 
with  248  deaths,  which  was  about  the  average  typhoid  incidence  of  the 
camps. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  had  only  seven  cases  among  50,000  men  during  the 
year  ending  June,  1913.    Four  of  these  occurred  among  men  treated  at 
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a  tropical  station,  whore  the  vaccine  had  deteriorated.    All  the  cases  were  m 
mild.    In  1911  the  rate  was  3.01  per  1,000.  " 

Spooner  repurts  that  iu  the  ^ra.ssarliiKsetta  General  Hospital,^  among 
the  nurses  and  others  exposed  to  typhoid  fever,  80  per  cent,  of  w^hom  have  ■ 
heen  inocnlated  during  the  past  three  years,  not  a  case  has  been  con- 
tracted,  and  for  the  first  year  in  the  history  of  the  institution  (1912) 
there  were  no  cases  among  the  nurses  or  attendants.  The  ease  morbidity 
in  training  schools  for  nurses  iii  Massachusetts  during  three  years  was 
nearly  nine  times  greater  in  the  uninoculated  than  among  the  inoeu' 
kted,  " 

Metcbnikoff  and  Besredka  ^  failed  to  protect  chimpanzees  aga 
typhoid   infection  by  means  of  killed   bacilli,  but  obtaiucd   immunity 
apparently  as  definite  as  that  produced  by  an  attack  of  the  disease  by  the 
use  of  living  cultures.' 

Si'MMMtY — The  results  of  typhoid  inoculations  can  no  longer  be 
questioned.  The  morbidity  is  lowered  in  those  who  have  been  properly 
"vaccinated.'*  The  most  striking  cflert  is  in  the  lowering  of  the  mor- 
tality.* Preventive  typhoid  inoculations  involve  no  risk  whatever^  and 
are  especially  applicable  to  those  unduly  exposed  to  the  infection, 
such  as  nurses^  hospital  attendants,  physicians,  travelers*  soldiers  in 
camps,  persons  in  epidemic  localities,  and  persons  iu  the  family  of  a 
bacillus  carrier.  The  method  has  been  proposed  for  general  use  among 
the  public  in  endemic  foci,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  artificial 
metliod  of  acquiring  immunity  w^ould  serve  as  good  a  purpose  in  the  end 
as  fighting  the  disease  along  the  lines  of  general  sanitation — which  baa  ■ 
been  so  successfully  done  in  many  European  centers.  It  wTuild  certainly 
be  a  mistake  to  immunize  the  population  with  this  artificial  method  to 
the  neglect  of  general  sanitary  improvements,  such  as  good  water,  clean 
milk,  fly  suppression,  cleanliness,  and  personal  hygiene.  Because  a  per- 
son has  received  the  protection  afforded  by  typhoid  inoculations  is  no 
reason  for  reckless  disregard  of  other  prophylactic  measures. 

Management  of  a  Caw  m  as  to  Prevent  Spread* — Success  depends 
upon  an  early  and  accurate  dnigiiosis.  All  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and 
all  cases  suspected  of  being  typhoid  fever  should  be  isolated.  This  does 
not  mean  imprisonment  in  a  lazaretto.  The  proper  place  to  care 
for  typhoid  fever  is  in  a  suitable  hospital,  A  private  home  is  a  poor 
makeshift  for  a  hosjJital,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  turn  a  household 
into  a  hospital  for  4  to  8  weeks  or  longer.     The  room  in  which  tho 
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'Transactione  of  tlie  Absb.  of  Ampf.  Phvsictan*,  1912, 

•Ann,  de  Vinst.  Pasteur,  D(>c.,  HUl,  XXV,   12,  p.  805. 

^Ann.  rlf  VluHt.  l*mteur,  Mnr.  25,   IPH.  and  Dee.,   1911, 

*SiH'  the  suinininji?  up  of  tl*o  antityplioid  inoculations,  by  LciHliinan,  in  the 
July  and  S«'pt<»m!MT,  1010,  riumb(*r»  of  tlic  JoiirnftI  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Mi'titlh,  xviti»  XoA.  7,  H,  and  U;  aIho  Report  vt  the  French  CoiuuiiftHion^  Fublio 
Health  Kcporta,  P.  H.  A  M.  H.  8.,  October  6,  1911,  xxvi,  40,  1507. 
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patient  is  treated  should  be  large  and  well  ventilated,  and  should 
contain  no  unnecessary  furniture,  curtains,  carpets,  etc.  It  must  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  dry  sweeping  and  dusting  prohibited ;  and  well 
screened. 

The  case  should  be  reported  to  the  health  authorities  without  delay, 
and  the  house  should  be  placarded  so  as  to  warn  others,  and  visiting  dis- 
couraged. Under  no  circumstances  should  visitors  be  admitted  into  the 
sick  room. 

The  disinfection  of  the  stools,  urine,  ^sputum,  and  other  excretions  is 
of  the  first  importance,  and  should  be  carried  out  with  great  care  and 
conscientiousness.  For  the  urine,  sufficient  bichlorid  may  be  added  to 
make  a  1-1,000  solution,  or  carbolic,  2.5  per  cent.,  or  formalin,  10  per 
cent.,  and  allowed  to  stand  one  hour  before  discarding.  Stools  may  be 
disinfected  with  bleaching  powder,  3  per  cent.;  milk  of  lime  (1  to  8) ; 
cresol,  1  per  cent. ;  carbolic  acid,  5  per  cent. ;  formalin,  10  per  cent. ;  op 
unslaked  lime  and  hot. water.  (Page  1171.)  The  discharges  should  be 
received  in  a  glass  or  earthenware  vessel  containing  some  of  the  germi- 
cidal solution.  Then  add  more  of  the  solution  so  that  it  shall  be  present 
in  twice  the  volume  of  the  excreta  to  be  disinfected;  disintegrate  the 
masses  thoroughly  and  let  stand  at  least  one  hour,  protected  from  flies. 
Masses  are  so  difficult  to  penetrate  that  they  must  be  broken  up  thor- 
oughly with  a  wooden  paddle.  It  takes  a  strong  carbolic  solution  12 
hours  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  a  small  fecal  mass;  larger  masses  are 
impenetrable  to  most  germicides. 

The  sputum  may  be  burned  or  boiled.  Strong  carbolic  acid,  cresol, 
or  formalin  are  also  applicable. 

The  patient  should  have  his  own  dishes,  cups,  spoons,  glasses,  etc., 
which  should  be  scalded  after  each  use.  Bemnants  of  lunch,  especially 
meat,  milk,  gelatin,  broths,  and  other  organic  food  in  which  the  infection 
may  live  and  even  grow  should  not  be  eaten  by  others.  Such  remnants 
may  be  burned  or  first  boiled  and  then  discarded.  Those  who  nurse  the 
sick  should  keep  out  of  the  kitchen  on  account  of  the  risk  of  contam- 
inating the  food. 

Towels,  sheets,  nightgowns,  and  all  fabrics  used  about  the  patient 
should  be  disinfected  either  by  boiling,  or  immersion  for  one  hour  in 
bichlorid  of  mercury,  1-1,000,  carbolic  acid,  2.5  per  cent.,  or  cresol,  or 
liquor  cresolis  compositus  1  per  cent. 

The  water  used  to  bathe  the  patient  should  be  disinfected  before  it  is 
allowed  to  run  into  the  sewer.  This  may  be  done  by  heat  or  by  adding 
sufficient  carbolic  acid  or  bleaching  powder;  the  latter  is  cheapest  and 
most  practical. 

Milk  bottles  must  be  kept  out  of  the  sick  room.  In  any  case,  they 
should  be  scalded  before  returning  to  the  dairy. 

The  thermometer  should  be  kept  in  formalin,  alcohol  or  other  suitable 
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germicidal  gnlution,  Hectal  tubes,  eepocially  in  hospital  practice,  must 
be  carefully  disinfected  each  tim^  before  usin^. 

The  imrse  nmst  protect  herself  as  well  as  others;  a  solution  of 
hicblorid  should  be  kept  constantly  at  hand.  Every  time  the  patient  ia 
hiithed,  his  month  cleaned,  or  his  buttocks  washed^  the  hands  must  be 
disinfected  and  washed  in  soap  and  water.  The  nurse  must  exercise 
especial  care  if  she  is  to  go  to  the  kitchen  or  to  the  ice-box,  etc.,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  private  houses,  where  a  special  diet  kitchen  cannot 
he  provided.  Tlie  nurses,  physicians,  ward  attendants,  and  others  par- 
ticularly exposed  may  protect  themselves  with  preventive  typhoid  inoeu* 
hitifjns.  The  physician  should  he  quite  as  careful  as  the  nurse,  not  only 
BO  that  he  may  not  carry  the  infection  to  hinu^slf  or  other  patients,  but 
also  that  his  practice  may  serve  as  a  stimulatiug  oxaniple. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  case  a  general  disinfection  ami  cleansing  of 
the  room  and  its  contents  should  he  practiced. 

Convalescents  shonld  not  be  given  liberty  until  the  danger  of  bacillus 
carrying  has  passed.  This  may  be  determined  only  by  hacteriologie  exam- 
inations of  the  stools  and  nrine.  Four  successive  negative  results  at  inter- 
vals of  several  days  are  required  before  a  report  may  be  vouchsafed  in  the 
ease  of  the  stools.  In  Sawyers  case  frequent  examination  extending  over 
a  period  of  4  months  proved  negative,  yet  the  carrier  subsequently  in- 
fected 3  persons.    One  examination  of  the  urine  is  ordinarily  sufficienL 

The  use  of  urotropin  (hexamethylenamin)  diminishes  the  incidence 
of  bacilluria,  and  is  bceoniing  a  routine  prariire. 

Siimmary — ^Pereonal  Prophylaxis,— Tlie  prevention  of  typhoid  fever 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  clean Itness — physical  and  biological 
cleanliness.  By  this  is  meant  not  only  clean  food,  especially  water  and 
milk,  hut  also  cleanliness  of  person  and  environment*  Typhoid  fever  has 
always  prevaih^d  where  cleanliness  is  neglected  and  has  diminished  where 
it  has  been  intelligently  observed.  It  is  true  that  tj^^hoid  bacilli  do  not 
breed  in  the  rubbish  and  dirt  of  back  yards  and  alleys,  or  in  unkempt 
city  lots,  Imt  these  conditions  in  a  city  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
general  cleanliness  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  eradication  of  typhoid  fever  is  easier  in  cilit»s  than  in  country 
districts;  clean  cities  now  have  less  typlH>id  fever  than  tlie  surrounding 
rural  region.  Cities  can  well  afford  extensive  and  expensive  sanitary 
works  which  are  beyond  the  financial  possihilities  of  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts* If  a  clean  water  from  natural  scuirces  is  not  available,  then  large 
voluraes  of  a  polluted  water  may  lie  rendered  reasonably  safe  for  munici- 
pal use  by  slow  sand  fdtration  and  by  bleaching  powder.  Further,  cities 
can  atford  to  inspect  their  milk  supply  and  to  supervise  the  past eurissat ion 
of  all  that  is  not  safe.  These  two  measures  would  practically  eliminate 
typhoid  infection  coming  into  cities  in  its  food  supply — especially  if  in 
addition  to  this  a  supervision  is  maintained  over  oysters  and  ehollfish. 
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and  vegetables  partaken  in  their  raw  state.  Further,  cities  can  well  afford 
to  employ  skilled  and  experienced  health  officials  and  are  financially  able 
to  engage  the  services  of  experts.  On  the  other  hand,  each  farmhouse 
represents,  in  miniature,  all  the  problems  with  which  the  city  deals  by 
wholesale^  and  is  often  not  financially  able  to  meet  its  sanitary  require- 
ments. The  country  is  the  weakest  link  in  our  sanitary  chain.  The 
good  results  obtained  in  the  rural  region  of  Yakima,  Washington,  and  in 
several  counties  of  Maryland  by  Lumsden,  through  intelligent  and  in- 
tensive measures,  are  a  great  object  lesson  in  rural  sanitation. 

Cities  will  find  it  a  paying  proposition  to  suppress  flies,  rats,  and 
other  vermin,  which  may  be  done  much  more  easily  than  in  rural  or 
suburban  conditions.  This  should  be  done  not  only  on  account  of  the 
suppression  of  typhoid  fever,  but  other  diseases  thus  conveyed.  The  city 
beautiful  must  alsp  be  the  city  clean  in  its  cellars,  garrets,  back  yards, 
empty  lots,  alleys,  and  stables. 

To  sum  up,  the  main  factors  in  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever  in  our 
large  cities  are:  (1)  water;  (2)  milk;  (3)  contact;  (4)  miscellaneous. 
In  a  city  having  a  clean  water  supply  the  residual  typhoid  must  be 
attacked  along  two  definite  lines,  viz.,  improvement  of  the  milk  supply 
and  its  pasteurization,  and  a  warfare  against  the  disease  in  the  light  of 
an  infection  spread  from  man  to  man. 

The  health  officer  should  establish  a  laboratory  for  the  early  diagnosis 
of  cases  and  for  the  discovery  of  carriers.  The  health  officer  should  at 
once  send  a  trained  agent  to  every  house  from  which  a  case  of.  typhoid 
fever  is  reported.  The  visit  should  be  made  as  early  as  practicable  and 
with  the  object  of  seeing  that  the  stools  and  urine  are  properly  disin- 
fected, patients  isolated,  milk  bottles  scalded,  sick  rooms  screened,  house 
placarded,  visiting  discouraged,  and  other  necessary  measures  taken  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection.  Convalescents  should  not  be  released 
until  the  absence  of  typhoid  bacilli  from  the  urine  and  stools  has  been 
demonstrated  by  at  least  four  successive  examinations.  Carriers  need  not 
be  indefinitely  quarantined,  but  should  be  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
any  employment  having  to  do  with  foods,  or  in  which  close  personal  con- 
tact, as  in  nursing,  is  required.  Carriers  should  be  instructed  concerning 
the  danger  and  educated  to  thoroughly  wash  and  disinfect  their  hands, 
especially  after  a  visit  to  the  toilet. 

The  health  officer  alone  cannot  eliminate  typhoid  fever  from  a  city. 
He  needs  the  help  of  the  community.  Much  can  be  done  through  educa- 
tion. A  stimulating  leader  may  accomplish  a  world  of  good  through 
voluntary  effort,  but  in  the  end  it  requires  comprehensive  laws  and  an 
energetic  enforcement  of  them,  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  personal  prevention  of  typhoid  fever  resolves  itself  into  boiling 
the  water,  if  suspicious;  partaking  only  of  milk  or  fresh  milk  products 
that  have  been  pasteurized,  and  otherwise  assuring  oneself  that  all  food 
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has  been  thoroughly  cooked.  In  addition  to  this,  direct  and  indirect  con- 
tact with  persons  who  have  the  disease,  or  who  are  known  to  be  carriers, 
must  be  avoided.  Sanitary  habits  should  be  encouraged,  especially  the 
one  simple  precaution  of  washing  the  hands  after  defecation  and  before 
eating,  and  of  keeping  the  fingers  and  other  unnecessary  objects  away 
from  the  mouth  and  nose.  Finally  the  protection  afforded  through 
typhoid  inoculations  may  be  used. 


OHOLESA 

The  prevention  of  cholera  corresponds  to  the  prevention  of  typhoid 
fever.  In  the  case  of  cholera  vigorous  measures  have  been  rewarded  with 
signal  success.  It  is  quite  possible  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  cholera 
epidemic  without  contracting  the  disease.  Within  recent  years  epidemics 
have  been  suppressed  and  the  spread  of  the  infection  limited. 

The  home  of  true  cholera  is  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  hence  it  is  usually 
called  "Asiatic  cholera"  to  distinguish  it  from  Cholera  nostras  or  Cholera 
morbus.  During  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
cholera  was  epidemic  at  various  times  in  India.  It  is  only  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  cholera  has  spread  along  the  routes  of  trade  and 
travel  to  Europe  (first  in  1830),  Africa,  and  America  in  1832.  There 
have  been  four  pandemics;  one  from  1817  to  1823,  another  1826  to  1837, 
a  third  1846  to  1862,  and  a  fourth  from  1864  to  1875.  In  1832  it  entered 
the  United  States  by  way  of  New  York  and  Quebec  and  reached  as  far 
west  as  the  military  posts  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  The  disease  recurred 
in  1835  and  1836.  In  1848  it  entered  the  country  through  New  Orleans 
and  spread  widely  up  the  Mississippi  and  was  dragged  across  the  conti- 
nent by  the  searchers  for  gold  all  the  way  to  California  (1849).  It  again 
prevailed  widely  through  this  country  in  1854,  having  been  introduced 
by  immigrant  ships  into  New  York.  In  1866  and  1867  there  were  less 
extensive  epidemics.  In  1873  it  again  appeared  in  the  United  States,  but 
did  not  prevail  widely.  In  1892  the  great  epidemic  of  Hamburg  occurred, 
and  the  disease  threatened  to  become  pandemic  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe.  Cases  were  brought  by  transatlantic  liners  to  New  York,  and 
a  few  cases  occurred  in  the  city,  but  its  spread  was  prevented  by  aggres- 
sive measures.  Cholera  has  prevailed  for  years  in  the  Philippines,  but  is 
now  \mder  control.  While  the  home  of  cholera  is  in  the  tropics,  there  is 
scarcely  a  country  in  the  world  that  has  not  been  visited  some  time  or 
other  by  the  ravages  of  this  fatal  disease. 

The  incubation  period  of  cholera  is  short,  frequently  1  or  2  days, 
rarely  over  5.  The  period  qt  detention  in  quarantine  is  5  days.  One 
attack  produces  a  mild  grade  of  immunity  which  is  not  lasting.  The 
disease  is  peculiar  to  man. 
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The  Canse  and  Contributing  Causes  of  Cholera. — The  Vibrio  cholerae 
or  the  "comma  bacillus"  of  Koch  is  the  undisputed  cause  of  the  disease. 
The  conditions  of  infection,  however,  are  complex.  Not  everyone  who 
takes  the  specific  microorganism  by  the  mouth  necessarily  gets  the  dis- 
ease, but  without  it  there  can  be  no  cholera.  Many  cholera  vibrios  prob- 
ably die  in  the  acid  juices  of  the  stomach.  There  is,  therefore,  perhaps 
less  danger  in  taking  small  amounts  of  infection  during  active  digestion 
than  upon  an  empty  stomach,  for  it  has  been  shown  experimentally  that 
cold  drinks  do  not  stay  long  in  an  empty  stomach,  but  pass  quickly 
through  the  pylorus.  After  the  cholera  vibrio  has  passed  the  pylorus  and 
reaches  the  alkaline  juices  of  the  intestines,  it  may  find  ideal  conditions 
for  growth  or  may  still  have  a  hard  struggle  for  existence.  Here  sym- 
biosis or  antibiosis  must  play  a  dominant  role.  It  is  well  known  in  all 
cholera  epidemics  that  a  deranged  digestion  is  an  important  predisposing 
factor  to  the  disease.  In  the  Hamburg  epidemic  a  marked  access  of  cases 
on  Monday  following  the  Sunday  dissipations  was  noted.  Raw  fruits, 
crude  fibrous  vegetables,  and  other  fermentable  food,  difficult  of  diges- 
tion, seem  to  favor  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  cholera  vibrio 
in  the  intestinal  tract.  In  the  light  of  this  view  raw  fruits  and  vegetables 
may  often  be  the  predisposing  factor  rather  than  the  medium  which 
conveys  the  infection.  Just  what  the  factors  are  that  favor  or  handicap 
the  growth  of  the  cholera  vibrio  in  the  intestinal  tract  are  imdetermined. 
Pettenkofer  stoutly  maintained  that  the  ^'comma  bacillus"  was  only  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  He  placed  special  impor- 
tance upon  the  condition  of  the  host  and  his  environment,  and  considered 
at  least  three  fundamental  factors  in  his  X,  Y,  Z  theory.    X  is  the  germ, 

Y  the  host  or  soil,  Z  the  environment.  In  this  connection  disease  may 
aptly  be  compared  to  fermentation,  in  which  X  represents  the  yeast,  Y 
the  carbohydrate,  and  Z  the  temperature,  moisture,  reaction,  and  other 
essential  conditions  for  the  growth  and  activity  of  the  yeast.  Pettenkofer 
maintained  that  X  without  Y  and  Z  would  not  produce  cholera,  that  is, 
while  the  cholera  vibrio  was  pathogenic  in  India  or  Hamburg  (1892), 
where  Y  and  Z  were  favorable,  it  would  be  harmless  in  Munich,  where 

Y  and  Z  were  unfavorable.  To  prove  this  theory,  he  and  his  assistant, 
Emmerich,  drank  pure  cultures  of  cholera  after  first  rendering  the 
stomach  contents  alkaline.  Pettenkofer,  then  an  old  man,  had  a  diar- 
rhea ;  Emmerich,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  sharp  attack  from  which  he 
almost  lost  his  life.  Similar  convincing  experiments  have  occurred 
among  laboratory  workers,  who  have  accidentally  gotten  pure  cultures  of 
cholera  into  their  mouths.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  persons  who 
imitated  Pettenkofer's  experiment  were  not  aflfected.  Pettenkofer  did 
not  regard  his  own  case  as  cholera,  and  insisted  that  the  inconclusive  re- 
sults lent  confirmation  to  his  theory  of  the  importance  of  contributing 
factors  (Y  and  Z). 
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I}iagiioai&. — The  diagiKn^J!^  of  iliuh'ra  depi^iHlH  upon  isolation  and 
ideiitilk-atJoa  of  the  cholera  vibrio  in  pure  culture.  This  has  become 
comparatively  simple,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the 
true  vibrio  of  cholera  with  a  great  host  of  other  microorganigms  which 
closely  resemble  it. 

A  presumptive  diagnosis  of  cholera  may  be  made  by  finding  large 
numbers  of  comma*8haped  bacilli  in  direct  mirroscopic  examination  of 
stained  prepa rations,  or  in  hanging  drops  of  the  mucous  flakes  ordinarily 
found  in  cliolera  fitools.  This  test  is  only  presumptive,  the  final  criterion 
being  the  biological  reactions  of  the  microorganism  obtained  in  pure 
ciilture.  The  two  reactions  whicli  are  specific  and  rcliijble  are  Pfeitfer'g 
phenomenon  and  agglutination. 

DefH?ndcnce  should  not  be  plated  upon  morphological  eharaeters,  cul- 
tui:al  peculiarities,  or  pathogeincity  upon  laboratory  atiinnils,  fur  these 
do  not  furnish  the  means  of  certainly  defining  the  cholera  vibrio.  For 
the  isolation  of  the  cholera  vibrio,  agar  is  preferable  to  gelatin,  formerly 
so  much  used.  The  suspected  material  should  be  planted  upon  the  sur- 
face of  ordinary  alkaline  agar  or  upon  Dieudoiine's  medium,  using  one 
of  the  small  rice-like  flakes  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  feces. 

Dieudonue^s  medium  is  prepared  ns  UAlows: 

Sob  A. — Equal  parts  of  a  normal  solution  of  potassium  hydroxid  and 
defibrinated  ox-blood  are  mixed  and  sterilized  in  the  autoclave. 

SoL  B. — Ordinary  nutrient  agar,  exactly  neutral  to  litmus. 

Seven  parts  of  B  are  mixed  witli  3  parts  of  A  and  poured  into  Petri 
dishes.  The  plates  should  not  be  used  immediately  after  their  prepara- 
tion, Dicudonue  reconmiends  keeping  them  several  hours  in  the  incu- 
bator at  37°  C,  uncovered  and  face  down,  or  to  heat  them  ft^r  5  minutes 
at  65**  C.  Equally  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  keeping  them  48 
hours  at  room  temperature.  The  surface  of  the  agar  should  be  slightly 
dry.  Once  in  condition,  the  plates  should  be  used  in  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 5  or  6  days. 

Upon  this  medium  cholera  vibrios  grow  abundantly.  On  the  con- 
trary, tlie  organisms  which  most  often  accomiumy  them  on  plate  cul- 
tures, especially  B.  coli,  grow  either  very  poorly  or  not  at  all. 

When  it  is  Buspeeted  that  the  cholera  vibrios  are  few  in  number,  they 
may  be  enriclied  by  first  planting  in  Dunham's  solution.  Approximately 
1  c.  c.  of  feeal  matter  should  be  placed  in  50  c.  c.  uf  the  peptone  solution. 
This  is  incubated  at  37*"  C,  and  in  from  <1  to  S  hours  a  ltH>pful  is  taken 
from  the  surfa**e  and  trjiiisfcrrcd  to  ordinnry  agar  or  iJieudonne's 
medium.  Suspicious  cnjlonies  are  fished  and  studied  further.  A  quick 
melliod  uf  detecting  carriers  is  given  on  page  118.* 

Koile  and  (iuti  hljeh  have  shown  from  a  large  number  of  observations 
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that  with  strongly  agglutinative  serum,  the  power  of  which  reaches 
1-4,000,  the  agglutinative  power  for  common  vibrios,  not  cholera,  does 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  exceed  1-50  and  rarely  reaches  1-200 ;  agglutination 
in  dilutions  of  1-500  has  been  only  very  exceptionally  observed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  true  cholera  vibrios  agglutinate  in  dilutions  varying  from 
1-1,000  and  1-20,000.  Therefore,  with  a  specific  agglutinating  serum 
having  a  titer  of  1-4,000,  any  organism  which  is  agglutinated  in  1-1,000 
may  be  considered  true  cholera.  Organisms  agglutinating  in  dilutions 
of  1-500  should  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 

In  any  critical  case  PfeiflEer^s  reaction  (see  page  441)  should  be  tried. 
This  is  specific.    See  also  page  118. 

Modes  of  Transmission. — Cholera  is  spread  by  man  from  place  to 
place.  It  follows  the  lines  of  trade  and  travel.  Seaports  are  invariably 
first  attacked.  The  epidemic  at  Hamburg  in  1892  was  brought  to  that 
port  by  immigrants  on  board  vessels  from  Russia.  There  are  many  sim- 
ilar instances.  In  1849  many  a  gold  hunter  found  another  Eldorado 
than  the  one  he  was  searching  for,  as  cholera  was  dragged  across  the  con- 
tinent by  the  caravans  seeking  fortunes  in  California.  The  same  thing 
takes  place  in  the  Indian  pilgrimages  to  Mecca. 

The  cholera  vibrio  enters  the  digestive  tract  through  the  mouth.  It 
is  taken  in  the  food  and  drink.  Infected  water  is  a  frequent  medium  of 
transference,  and  probably  the  sole  vector  of  the  great  epidemic  outbursts. 
Cholera,  however,  may  be  transferred  from  man  to  man  directly,  also 
indirectly  by  flies,  fingers,  food,  and  all  the  innumerable  channels  from 
the  anus  of  one  man  to  the  mouth  of  another  that  have  been  described 
in  the  case  of  t3rphoid. 

In  endemic  or  residual  cholera,  water-borne  infection  plays  a  minor 
role.  This  was  well  proven  in  the  recent  sanitary  campaign  against  the 
disease  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  which  the  water  was  practically 
ignored  and  the  disease  conquered  in  the  light  of  a  contact  infection  com- 
mimicated  rather  directly  from  man  to  man.  Cholera  was  spreading 
rapidly  despite  active  measures.  Its  progress  was  stopped  by  throwing  a 
sanitary  corps  across  a  narrow  neck  of  land  some  miles  in  advance  of  the 
march  of  the  disease.  Here  a  quarantine  was  established  and  persons 
held  5  days  under  observation  before  they  were  permitted  to  pass.  The 
usual  disinfection  and  other  measures  were  practiced  and  the  disease 
effectively  stopped. 

The  cholera  vibrio  leaves  the  body  in  enormous  numbers  in  the 
dejecta,  also  sometimes  in  the  matter  vomited.  The  cholera  vibrio  does 
not  invade  the  blood  and  tissues  generally,  and,  therefore,  is  not  voided 
in  the  urine.  Disinfection  in  this  disease  must,  therefore,  be  concentrated 
upon  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  and  mouths,  at  the  bedside. 

Water. — The  cholera  vibrio  may  live  and  even  multiply  in  water. 
Koch  in  his  original  investigations  found  the  organism  in  the  foul  water 
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of  a  tank  in  India  which  was  used  by  the  natives  for  drinking  purposes. 
It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  the  cholera  vibrio  may  multiply  to 
some  extent  in  sterilized  river  w^ater  or  well  water ;  and  that  it  preserves 
its  vitality  in  such  water  for  several  weeks  or  even  months.  In  recent 
times  cholera  organisms  have  been  found  not  infrequently  in  the  water 
of  wells,  water  mains,  rivers,  harbors,  canals,  and  even  sea  water  (the 
North  Sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe),  which  have  become  contam- 
inated with  the  discharges  of  cholera  patients.  It  is  plain*  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  infected  water  must  play  a  very  large  role  in 
spreading  this  infection. 

The  earliest  and  now  classic  instance  in  favor  of  the  water-borne 
theory  we  owe  to  the  late  Dr.  John  Snow.  This  is  the  well-known  Broad 
Street  pump  outbreak  in  London  in  1854,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
found  on  page  925. 

The  best  example  of  water-borne  cholera  is  the  Hamburg  epidemic  of 
1892,  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  in  part.  In  this  case  no  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  is  missing.  Cholera  was  brought  to  Hamburg 
by  immigrants  either  from  Russia  or  France.  The  water  of  the  Elbe  was 
infected  with  their  discharges.  The  Vibrio  cholerae  was  readily  isolated 
from  the  river  water  which  was  distributed  throughout  the  city  for  drink- 
ing purposes  without  purification.  The  sewers  of  Hamburg  emptied  into 
the  river  Elbe  near  the  water  intake,  which  produced  an  increased  con- 
centration of  the  infection.  An  account  of  the  epidemic  will  be  found 
on  page  929. 

Otiieb  Modes  of  Transference. — The  fact  that  water-borne  infec- 
tion is  practically  the  only  cause  of  the  large  cholera  epidemics  must  not 
overshadow  the  importance  of  other  modes  of  transmission.  In  addition 
to  the  violent  outbreaks,  cholera  occurs  in  nests  or  smoulders  like  endemic 
typhoid.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  connection  between  cases  in  endemic 
areas.  Thus,  a  careful  study  of  the  cholera  situation  in  Manila  disclosed 
the  fact  that  isolated  cases  would  crop  up  at  widely  diflferent  points  with- 
out any  evident  connection  between  them.  Cholera  carriers  were  sus- 
pected and  later  demonstrated.  At  irregular  intervals  of  several  years 
the  disease  would  gather  force,  and  cases  multiply,  until  it  assumed 
epidemic  proportions,  it  is  believed  entirely  independent  of  the  water 
supply.  The  way  cholera  was  dragged  across  our  continent  by  the  "forty- 
niners,"  and  its  occurrence  among  the  Mecca  pilgrims,  are  instances  of 
its  spread  largely  independent  of  infected  water. 

Contact  Inff.ction. — Contact  infection  in  cholera  must  not  be 
underestimated.  Persons  frequently  become  infected  through  handling 
the  dejecta  or  through  freshly  infected  fomites,  such  as  soiled  linen. 
Direct  transmission  from  person  to  person  was  formerly  seen  among 
physicians  and  nurses.  In  congested  quarters,  where  many  persons  live 
under  imcleanly  conditions,  contact  infection  plays  an  important  part. 
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The  same  thing  may  be  seen  on  board  vessels,  in  which  case  the  disease 
may  be  confined  to  the  firemen,  stewards,  or  some  other  limitied  group 
who  are  required  to  live  in  close  contact  with  each  other.  Epidemic  out- 
breaks due  to  contact  infection  have  been  recorded,  such  as  the  30  cases 
which  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1892  in  Boizenburg. 

Cholera  is  not  highly  "contagious,^^  for  physicians,  nurses,  and  others 
in  close  contact  with  patients  need  not  become  infected  provided  intelli- 
gent measures  are  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  danger  of 
the  spread  of  the  disease  through  devious  and  hidden  routes,  as  is  the 
case  with  typhoid  and  dysentery.  Washerwomen  and  those  who  are 
brought  in  very  close  contact  with  the  linen  of  cholera  patients  or  with 
their  stools  may  contract  the  disease.  Koch,  in  his  original  inves- 
tigations, found  that  the  "comma  bacillus^'  may  multiply  rapidly  upon 
the  surface  of  moist  linen. 

Milk  may  be  contaminated,  but  is  probably  not  a  frequent  medium 
of  infection,  for  the  reason  that  its  acid  reaction  is  inimical  to  the  cholera 
vibrio.  Green  vegetables  and  fruit  that  have  been  washed  in  an  infected 
water  may  convey  the  disease.  The  bacilli  may  live  on  fresh  bread,  but- 
ter, and  meat  for  from  6  to  8  days,  if  not  too  acid. 

FuES,  Etc. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  cholera  vibrios  may  live  in 
the  intestines  of  flies  for  at  least  3  days,  and  these  and  other  insects  may 
also  spread  the  infection  mechanically.  The  cholera  vibrio  is  a  frail 
organism  and  dies  rapidly  when  dried  or  exposed  to  light  and  other 
injurious  influences.  Infection  through  the  air  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
dreaded.  Fomites,  such  as  bed  and  body  linen  or  other  objects,  including 
floors,  walls,  toys,  etc.,  contaminated  with  the  dejecta,  can  be  regarded  as 
possible  sources  of  infection.  There  is,  however,  a  special  limitation  in 
this  case,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  organism  is  so  readily  destroyed  by 
desiccation  and  crowded  out  by  saprophytic  microorganisms.  Thus,  as  a 
rule,  only  fresh  dejecta  and  freshly  contaminated  objects  are  liable  to 
convey  the  infection. 

Bacillus  Carriebs. — The  cholera  vibrios  are  passed  in  the  feces 
during  the  early  part  of  the  disease.  They  usually  disappear  after  the 
fourth  to  the  fourteenth  day,  but  may  remain  a  much  longer  time. 

McLoughlin  found  bacillus  carriers  numerous  in  epidemic  centers. 
Thus  he  found  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  carriers  among  healthy  individuals 
living  in  the  infected  neighborhoods  in  Manila.  On  the  other  hand,  car- 
riers were  exceedingly  rare  in  neighborhoods  having  few  cases.  Persons 
in  good  health  may  harbor  the  cholera  organism  in  their  intestines. 
Cholera  carriers,  therefore,  play  a  similar  role  to  tjrphoid  carriers  in 
spreading  the  infection.  Carriers  are  the  principal  factor  in  the  spread 
of  endemic  cholera  and  they  keep  the  infection  alive  in  the  Philip- 
pines, India  and  other  places  whe:  ry  there  is  little  or  no  water-borne 
infection. 
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In  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Manila,  1914,  carriers  were  the  most 
numerous  and  also  the  most  insidious  source  of  infection.^  The  follow- 
ing data  was  collected  by  PfeiflEer.* 

PERSISTENCE  OF  CHOLERA  VIBRIOS  IN  STOOLS  OP  CONVALESCENTS,  OR  BACILLUS 

CARRIERS 


Name  of  Obeerver 


Longest 

Duration 

(day*) 


Name  of  Observer 


Longest 

Duration 

(days) 


Guttman 

Lasanis  and  Pulicke 

Michailow 

Simonds 

Rumpel 

Rommelaere 


10 
12 
12 
18 
24 
47 


KoUe 

Donits 

AhfA  and  Clausen 

PfeilTer 

BQrgers 


48 
49 
15 
13 
60 


Several  different  methods  for  the  detection  of  cholera  carriers  are 
applicable.  All  of  them  are  based  upon  the  facility  with  which  the 
vibrio  grows  upon  Dunham's  solution.  Particles  of  feces  are  planted  in 
this  medium  and  subsequently  examined  for  comma-shaped  microorgan- 
isms. If  found,  the  diagnosis  is  presumptive.  Pure  cultures  should  then 
be  made  and  studied  for  agglutination.    See  page  114. 

The  routine  bacteriological  examination  of  immigrants  from  cholera- 
infected  ports,  as  practised  at  the  Quarantine  Station  at  New  York,  in 
1912,  was  as  follows:  • 

1.  Inoculation  of  feces  into  Dunham's  peptone  solution  (at  37°  C). 

2.  Subinoculation  at  the  end  of  six  hours  of  one  loop  of  the  surface 
growth  into  a  second  Dunham's  peptone  tube. 

3.  Examination  of  a  smear  taken  from  the  surface  growth  of  the 
second  Dunham's  peptone  tube,  after  incubation  6  to  9  hours  at  37®  C. 

Bendick  uses  a  modified  Dunham's  solution  containing  sodium  car- 
bonate, 1  gram;  saccharose,  5  grams;  and  phenolphthalein  solution,  5 
c.  c,  in  addition  to  the  usual  amount  of  water,  peptone  and  salt.  The 
cholera  vibrios  ferment  the  saccharose ;  the  acid  produced  unites  with  the 
sodium  carbonate  and  the  medium  becomes  neutral,  hence  the  red  color 
of  the  phenolphthalein  disappears. 

Immunity  and  Prophylactic  InocnlationB. — The  immunity  produced 
by  an  attack  of  the  disease  is  of  short  duration.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  produce  an  artificial  immunity  by  the  injection  of  cholera  cul- 
tures. These  were  first  made  by  Ferran  of  Spain  in  1884,  but  the  cultures 
used  by  him  obtained  directly  from  cholera  stools  were  not  pure.  Haff- 
kine  tested  the  method  on  a  large  scale  in  India ;  over  40,000  persons  were 
inoculated  with  attenuated  cultures  up  to  1805.    Haffkine  proceeded  in 

^PhUijfjnne  Jourtml.  Sc.  Sec.  B.,  Trop.  Med.,  1915,  X.  1. 
*  nygienische  Rundschau,  February,  IfUO,  Vol.  XX,  No.  4. 
'Bendick:     Jour,  of  Am.  Pub.  Health  Assn.,  I,  No.  12,  906,  Dec.,  1911. 
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accordance  vith  the  veD-tiiowii  meiibod^  of  Paisa^eiiT  in  anthrty^  W  ii>iT\ir 

two  vaccines  of  different  f^trengtiifw     The  first  was  obtained  br  pvwinir  ibe 

culture  at  a  heightened  temperatizre,  irhiofa  pi>odnoed  a  tctt  artennausl 

strain.    The  second  contained  liTinxr  vibrios  aheT>pd  by  pai%s;a4^^  thro^xirh 

guinea-pigs.    The  reaKions  prodncied  were  gwierally  slight  in  dogrco  and 

consisted  of  a  brief  elevation  in  tempeiatnre,  headache,  nialai:<<\  as  veil 

as  redness,  swelling,  and  pain  at  the  site  of  injection.    The  rosnlts  ireiv 

not  clear  cat  on  meconnt  of  the  difficultr  of  comparing  the  disca^^  in  the 

inoculated  with  snitable  controls.     However,  the  gt^neral  impnwssion  is 

that  the  method  has  diftinct  prophylactic  value.    This  opinion  has  been 

confirmed  by  the  later  work  in  various  parts  of  India,  where,  up  to  the 

year  1899,  of  5,T78  inoculated  persons,  only  :?T  had  cholera  and  14  died* 

whereas,  of  5,549  non-inoculated^  198  had  cholera,  of  which  1:?4  dio*l. 

Kolle  showed  that  the  blood  serum  of  the  inoculated  persons  contains  a 

specific  bacteriolysin  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  blooil  scrum  of 

those  who  have  recovered  from  the  disease.    Kolle  uses  '2  mg.  of  an  agar 

culture  suspended  in  1  c  c  of  physiological  salt  solution  and  killcil  at 

58°  C.  for  one  hour  for  the  first  injection,  and  twice  this  dose  (4  mg.) 

for  the  second;  0.5  per  cent-  of  phenol  is  added  as  a  preservative.    The 

immunity  produced  by  these  protective  inoculations  lasts  a  long  time, 

but  after  a  year  the  specific  antibodies  begin  to  diminish  in  the  blooil 

serum. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  in  Japan  concerning  the  value  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  inoculation  of  dead  cultures,  for  in  the  district 
of  Hiogo,  during  the  epidemic  of  1902,  77,907  persons  were  inoinilatoil. 
Of  these  47,  or  0.06  per  cent.,  took  cholera,  and  ?0,  or  0.0'2  per  ix*nt., 
died,  whereas,  among  825,287  persons  not  inoculated,  1,152,  or  0.13  per 
cent.,  took  the  disease,  and  863,  or  0.1  per  cent.,  died.  It  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  all  the  cases  among  the  inoculated  group  were  in  those 
who  received  an  injection  of  2  mg.  of  the  dead  culture.  Later  4  nig.  were 
used,  and  in  this  group  no  cases  occurred. 

Protective  inoculations  as  a  prophylactic  measure  against  cholera  will 
never  be  popular  or  necessary  in  communities  with  suificient  sanitation. 
It  is,  however,  of  value  in  camps,  armies  on  the  march,  for  physicians, 
nurses,  ward  tenders,  and  others  especially  exposed. 

Quarantine. — Cholera  is  an  infection  which  fully  justifies  mnritimo 
quarantine  practice.  The  disease  may  be  blocked  by  a  careful  system  of 
inspection,  detention,  and  disinfection  at  the  seaport.  In  order  for  mar- 
itime quarantine  to  be  effective  for  cholera,  it  must  liavo  ilic  assistance 
of  a  bacteriological  laboratory  to  diagnose  cases  and  rc(*ognizc  carriers. 
A  strict  watch  must  be  kept  for  mild  and  ambulant  cases  of  the  disease. 
In  the  summer  of  1912  the  quarantine  authorities  at  tlio  larger  s(»a- 
ports  on  our  Atlantic  littoral  examined  about  34,000  speciniens  of  bowel 
discharges  from  passengers  and  crew  from  cholera-infected  ports.    At  the 
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New  York  qiiaraiitine  the  cholera  vibrio  wa^  isolated  from  28  perBons  sick 
with  the  disease,  and  27  healthy  persons  were  found  to  Ij€  diseharging 
vibrios  in  their  feces.  These  carriers  could  not  have  been  discovered 
except  by  laboratory  examination.  Seven  eases  of  cholera  were  detected 
at  other  ports  by  the  sunie  methods.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
adoption  of  tliis  measure  kept  cholera  out  of  the  country. 

The  Foreign  Inspection  maintained  by  the  United  States  Government 
during  the  epidemic  of  18!)'^*4>3  was  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  this  service  as  one  of  the  safeguards  against  cholera.  Ot!icerB  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  stationed  at  foreign  pt>rts  supervised  the  water 
and  food  supply  of  the  defmrting  vessels^  inspected  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers as  to  their  health;  those  coming  from  infected  localities  were  de- 
tained under  observation  5  days  before  they  were  permitted  to  embark. 
On  practically  none  of  the  vessels  complying  with  these  rec|uirements  did 
cholera  appear,  whereas  it  broke  out  comparatively  frequently  on  vessels 
which  did  not  comply  with  the  restrictions,  but  sailed  from  the  same 
ports  under  similar  conditions.  A  simihir  experience  demonstrating  the 
value  of  a  sanitary  inspection  of  vessels  leaving  an  infected  port  was 
demonstrated  in  the  Philippines,  where,  since  the  American  occupation,  M 
cholera  has  been  kept  off  the  returning  transports  and  its  inter  island  ■ 
spread  has  been  checked  by  a  sanitary  supervision  of  vessels  at  both  the 
ports  of  departure  and  arrival. 

Personal  prophylaxis  requires,  first  of  all,  scrupulous  cleanliness  on 
the  piirt  of  the  person  aiul  his  surroundings.  Thuse  who  handle  cholera 
patients,  their  dejecta,  or  infected  articles  must  carefully  disinfect  their 
hands  each  time,  and  should  under  no  circumstances  eat  or  drink  any- 
thing in  the  sick  room.  During  cholera  timt-s  al!  water  and  food  of  every 
description  should  be  boiled  or  thon^ughly  cooked  just  before  it  is  par- 
taken uf.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  water  or  food  does  not 
become  infected  after  it  has  been  boiled  or  cooked.  The  usual  measures 
should  be  taken  to  guard  against  flies  and  other  vermin.  With  strict 
attention  to  these  measures,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  infection.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  attention  to  general  hygiene  and  especially  to  the  character 
of  the  food  and  regularity  of  meals  should  be  given.  Slight  attacks  of 
indigestion  and  diarrhea  should  ret eive  prompt  medical  attention*  Those 
exposed  should  protect  themselves  with  cholera  inoculations. 

Summary — PreventioiL — ^Preventive  measures  should  first  of  all  be 
focused  uf)on  the  cholera  cases  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
infection  at  the  bedside*    Ttiis  includes  early  and  controlled  diagnosis. 

tliolera  patients  should  be  ciired  for  in  special  hospitals  where  all  ■ 
these  necessary  measures  may  be  carried  out  by  truinen  assistants.    The 
infection  in  ehulcra  stuols  nuiy  be  destroyed  with  furmalin  (It)  per  t^ent), 
carbolic  acid  (5  per  cent),  milk  of  time  (1  to  8),  or  chlorinated  lime  (3 
per  cent.).    (See  page  1171.) 
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Persons  leaving  a  cholera  region  should  either  be  detained  in  quaran- 
tine for  5  days  or  be  watched  this  length  of  time  after  arrival  at  the 
place  of  destination.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  requiring  them  to 
report  twice  daily  to  the  sanitary  authorities.  Fecal  examinations  should 
be  made  to  detect  carriers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  disinfect  merchandise 
shipped  from  a  cholera  town. 

For  the  control  of  a  cholera  outbreak  it  is  important  to  require  that 
all  cases,  as  well  as  all  suspicious  cases,  be  reported.  A  bacteriological 
laboratory  is  necessary  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  and  arrangements  must 
at  once  be  made  to  isolate  the  cases  and  to  disinfect  the  dejecta,  the  body 
and  bed  linen,  and  other  materials.  Convalescents  are  not  released  until 
two  successive  examinations  at  5-day  intervals  show  the  absence  of  the 
cholera  vibrios. 

On  account  of  the  frail  character  of  the  vibrio  a  general  disinfection 
of  the  house  is  not  necessary  in  cholera.  The  room  itself  may  be  treated 
with  formaldehyd  or  the  surfaces  washed  down  with  a  bichlorid  solution 
or  one  of  the  alkaline  coal-tar  creosotes.  The  water-closets  may  be  disin- 
fected with  formalin,  carbolic  acid,  milk  of  lime,  or  chlorinated  lime. 
Spoons,  cups,  saucers,  and  remnants  of  food  should  be  treated  as  in  the 
case  of  typhoid.  Otherwise  the  prevention  of  cholera  is  a  strict  counter- 
part of  that  of  typhoid. 

A  summary  of  the  preventive  measures  necessary  to  control  an  epi- 
demic of  cholera  are :  centralization  of  authority  in  one  person ;  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  securing  and  reporting  information ;  organization 
of  the  personnel  for  the  sanitary  work;  enactment  of  necessary  ordi- 
nances; house  to  house  inspection;  safe  disposal  of  feces  of  entire  popu- 
lation; provision  for  a  safe  water  supply;  supervisory  control  of  food  and 
drink;  a  search  for,  and  control  of  carriers;  isolation  and  care  of  patients 
in  special  hospitals ;  separate  hospitals  or  wards  for  suspects ;  a  labora- 
ioTy;  detention  camps  or  barracks  for  those  desiring  to  leave  the  infected 
area;  disinfection,  etc.  For  further  discussion  concerning  the  control  of 
epidemics,  see  page  368. 

DYSENTERY 

Clasfifioatiaii. — For  the  purpose  of  prevention  we  may  consider  all 
dysenteries  under  three  heads:  (1)  bacillary  dysentery,  (2)  amebic 
dysentery,  (3)  symptomatic  dysentery. 

BactlUlry  dysentery  is  an  acute  infectious  disease  caused  by  the 
B.  dysenteriae,  an  organism  that  closely  resembles  the  typhoid  bacillus  in 
cultural  respects.  It  differs  from  typhoid  in  that  it  has  limited  or  no 
motili^.  More  fundamental  differences  are  found  in  its  biological  prop- 
erties, such  as  specific  agglutination  and  pathogenic  power.  There  are 
at  least  two  well  recognized  types  of  B,  dysenieriae.    One  corresponds  to 
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lliL*  original  organism  ilL^coverLHl  by  Sliign  in  ISi^T  io  the  Japanese  epi- 
demic, and  the  other  to  that  desrribed  by  Flexner  in  Manila.  The  Shiga 
badllus  does  not  fermoDt  mannite,  while  the  Flexner  ferments  that 
"fiugar'  with  the  prodnelion  of  add.  Further,  the  two  organisms  differ 
in  their  properties  of  agglulioation  toward  speeifie  sera.  A  very  strong 
endotoxin  may  he  extraeted  from  the  Hhiga  tyi>e  which,  when  injected 
intravenously  into  rabbits,  produees  a  fatal  intoxication  with  a  faithful 
reproduftion  of  the  symptdnis  and  lesions  of  baeillary  dysentery.  Kraua 
and  Dorr  and  also  Todd  have  found  that  the  Bhiga  strain  produces  such 
a  soluble  toxin,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Flexner  strain. 

Amebic  dysektkuy  results  from  infection  with  the  Eniameba  kis- 
hlytica,  now  known  as  IJischia  hiMohftira,  There  are  marked  diiferences 
between  the  amebic  and  the  liaciUary  types  uf  the  disease.  The  former 
is  a  chronic  infection  which  starts  insidiously,  is  characterized  by  relapses 
and  recurrences,  is  frequently  associated  with  sequelae,  such  as  liver 
abscesses,  and  occurs  spwiradically  or  in  en<lemie  foci,  mainly  in  the 
tropics.  Epidemic  outbreaks  of  tlie  amebic  form  of  dysentery  are  not 
known.  Baeillary  dysentery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  acute  febrile  dis- 
ease, usually  self-limited,  with  marked  symptoms  of  toxemia,  sudden 
onset,  no  sequelae,  and  occurs  in  widespread  and  severe  epidemics.  The 
hatillary  disease  occurs  in  the  temperate  regions  as  well  as  in  the  tropics, 
and  is  almost  always  the  cause  of  dysentery  outbreaks  in  ships,  camps, 
Jails,  etc.  The  lesions  of  the  two  diseases  also  dilFer  markedly.  In  amebic 
dysentery  tiie  ulcers  are  undermined,  whereas  in  the  baeillary  disease  the 
inflammation  is  diffuse  and  of  varying  grades  of  severity,  which  may  1 
reach  coagidation  necrosis  or  gangrene.  There  are  also  notable  differ*  ■ 
cm^es  in  the  treatment;  for  example,  ipecac  or  its  alkaloid  enietin  is  of 
service  in  amebic  dysentery,  but  of  no  value  in  the  baeillary  form.  So 
far  as  prevention  is  concerned,  however,  both  diseases  may  be  regarded 
as  intestinal  infections  etitering  l>\  tlte  mouth,  and  therefore  the  prophy- 
laxis corresponds  closely  to  that  of  typhoid  or  cholera. 

Under  symptomatic  dysentery  are  grouped  all  other  conditions  with 
dysenteric  symptiuiis  resulting  from  a  great  variety  of  eausi'S. 

Mode  of  Trajismission. — The  dysentery  bacillus  enters  the  body  by 
the  rntiuth  mid  IcavL-s  the  body  in  the  ahine  discharges.  So  far  as  knoi^ii, 
the  dysentery  bacillus  does  not  pem^trate  deeply  into  the  tissues,  and  is 
seldom  found  in  the  circulating  blood.  It  therefore  does  not  appear  in 
the  urine. 

The  infection  is  transferred  from  man  to  man  directly  of  indirectly 
in  precisely  the  same  ways  described  for  typhoid.  Untloubtedly  drinking 
\vMti»r  frequently  contains  tiie  infection,  and  well  marked  water-borne 
epidemics  have  btni^n  reported  in  rcL-ent  years,  particularly  in  Japan. 
Contacts,  food,  and  flies  also  play  an  important  rrilo.  The  epidemiology 
of  baeillary  dysentery  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  typhoid.    It  is  largely 
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a  summer  disease.  lu  wars  it  used  to  cause  great  ravages;  as  in  the 
Crimean  war,  our  own  civil  war,  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  arid  the  recent 
Russian-Japanese  war.  Overcrowding,  lack  of  cleanliness,  and  other  un- 
hygienic conditions  favor  the  spread  of  bacillary  dysentery,  so  that  it  is 
sometimes  called  famine,  asylum,  ship,  or  jail  dysentery.  The  mortality 
varies  greatly,  from  6  or  7  to  26  or  30  per  cent.  Bacillus  carrying  in 
dysentery  occurs,  and  probably  plays  a  more  important  part  in  spreading 
the  disease  than  we  now  suspect.  As  a  rule,  the  bacilli  soon  disappear 
from  the  stools  in  the  light  cases,  but  Shiga  has  found  them  more  per- 
sistent in  some  instances,  von  Drigalski  reports  an  outbreak  in  Germany 
caused  by  a  returning  soldier.  Recent  convalescents  are  particularly  apt 
to  spread  the  infection.  Much  of  the  summer  diarrheas  of  infants  is  true 
bacillary  dysentery. 

The  Entameba  histolytica  is  also  taken  in  by  the  mouth  and  passed 
by  the  bowels.  There  has  long  been  a  suspicion  that  the  ameba  exists  in 
its  free  living  state  in  water,  upon  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  other  moist 
surfaces.  However,  Walker  *  believes  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between 
pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic  amebas,  and  reports  that  the  ordinary 
water  ameba  found  in  the  Philippines  is  harmless  to  man.  This  is  said 
to  accord  largely  with  similar  experience  in  Panama  and  other  tropical 
countries,  and  is  of  far-reaching  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
prevention.  It  emphasizes  the  point  that  amebic  dysentery  is  an  infec- 
tion conveyed  by  contacts  rather  than  through  water.  The  danger  of 
transmission  centers  in  the  infected  individual. 

Sesistance. — The  dysentery  bacillus  has  about  the  same  resistance  to 
germicides  and  other  unfavorable  conditions  as  the  general  class  of  spore- 
free  bacteria.  It  dies  in  about  8  to  10  days  when  dried.  It  may  live  for 
months  when  moist.  It  is  sensitive  to  acids.  Phenol,  0.5  per  cent.,  kills 
the  dysentery  bacillus  in  6  hours,  1  per  cent,  in  30  minutes,  3  per  cent,  in 
1  to  2  minutes.  Bichlorid  of  mercury,  1-1,000,  kills  it  at  once,  and  direct 
sunlight  in  about  one-half  an  hour.  I  have  found  certain  strains  of  the 
dysentery  bacilli  somewhat  more  resistant  to  heat  than  the  typhoid  bacil- 
lus. They  are  killed  with  certainty  at  58**  C.  for  one  hour,  or  at  60°  C. 
for  20  minutes.  The  dysentery  bacillus  resists  cold  and  may  live  for 
months  when  frozen. 

The  Entameba  histolytica  is  probably  less  resistant  to  heat  ajid  germi- 
cides than  the  B.  dysenteriae.  Our  knowledge  concerning  the  effects  of 
drying,  sunlight,  and  other  deleterious  influences  is  still  uncertain. 

Tmmiinity. — The  susceptibility  to  dysentery  varies  greatly.  This  is 
doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  intestinal  tract  as  well 
as  the  conditions  of  the  intestinal  mucosa.  Symbiosis  or  antibiosis  must 
play  a  very  important  role  either  in  permitting  or  hindering  the  dysentery 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  for  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the 
fiscal  year  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913.    Manila,  1913,  p.  102. 
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bacillus  to  grow  in  the  intestinal  tract.  There  is  still  a  question  whether 
a  true  immunity  is  acquired  by  one  attack  of  bacillary  dysentery.  This 
seems  probable,  although  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  person  to  have  two  or 
more  attacks  of  dysentery  in  one  season.  Kolle  looks  upon  this  as  an 
exacerbation  of  a  chronic  type  brought  on  by  errors  of  diet,  exposure,  etc. 
The  experiments  on  animals  indicate  that  dysentery  probably  belongs  to 
that  group  of  diseases  which  leave  a  certain  amount  of  protection  after 
one  attack.  A  definite  and  high  grade  of  inmiunity  can  be  produced 
experimentally  in  several  of  the  lower  animals.  Upon  this  question,  how- 
ever, we  need  light.  Horses  may  be  immunized  to  a  high  degree,  and 
their  sera  contain  a  certain  amount  of  antitoxin  and  other  antibodies. 
This  serum  has  been  used  in  treatment,  but  has  no  particular  value 
as  a  preventive.  There  is  evidently  no  immimity  in  amebic  dysen- 
tery. 

Propliylazis. — To  avoid  dysentery  the  two  essentials  are:  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  the  boiling  of  all  water  and  cooking  of  all  food  that  passes 
the  mouth.  The  usual  precautions  against  flies  and  vermin,  and  care  as 
to  personal  hygiene,  especially  diet,  are  indicated. 

Bacillary  dysentery  is  a  common  disease  m  infants,  and  it  would  be 
a  wise  precaution  to  consider  all  cases  of  infantile  diarrhea  as  infectious 
and  to  take  precautions  accordingly. 

Recent  researches  ^  have  shown  that  emetin,  one  of  the  alkaloids  of 
ipecac,  is  quite  as  specific  for  amebic  dysentery  as  quinin  is  for  malaria. 
Large  doses  of  ipecac  have  been  used  for  many  years  in  the  treatment  of 
dysentery,  particularly  by  English  practitioners  in  India.  The  difficulty 
has  been  in  inducing  patients  to  retain  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  drug  by 
the  mouth.  Pelletier,  in  1878,  described  an  alkaloid  in  ipecacuanha 
which  he  called  "emetin.*'  Rogers,  in  1907,  demonstrated  that  this  alka- 
loid would  rapidly  cure  an  amebic  hepatitis  in  the  presuppurative  stage, 
and  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  amebic  liver  abscess.  Having  con- 
vinced himself  of  the  action  of  emetin  on  amebas  in  vitro,  Roger  decided 
to  use  emetin  subcutaneously  in  Jiine,  1912.  He  reported  two  cases  of 
the  severe  amebic  dysentery,  and  one  case  of  acute  hepatitis,  which  were 
rapidly  cured  .^  the  result  of  this  treatment.  It  is  now  clear  that  emetin 
when  so  adrpinistered  will  promptly  kill  the  motile  forms  of  the  ameba, 
but  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  encysted  forms,  therefore  while  it 
promptly  cures  the  disease  it  does  not  cure  or  prevent  ameba  carriers, 
nor  does  it  prevent  relapses,  but  cures  them  as  soon  as  they  occur.  The 
amount  of  emetin  injected  is  from  i^  to  1  grain,  although  as  much  as  4 
•  grains  of  emetin  hydrochlorid  has  been  given  at  a  single  dose  by  Allan. 
Roger  reports  the  use  of  one  grain  intravenously  with  no  bad  results. 
Emetin  has  no  thera[)eutic  virtue  in  bacillary  dysentery. 

*Vedder.  E.   B.:     Orij^in  and  Prrwnt  iStatua  of  the  Emetin  Treatment  of 
Amebic  Dysentery.    ./.  A.  M.  A.,  Feb.  14,  1914,  Vol.  LXII,  No.  7,  p.  501. 
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Ameba  carriers  may  possibly  be  reached  by  irrigations  of  quinin  or 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Walker  and  Sellards  ^  emphasize  the  point  that  it  is  possible  to  recog- 
nize the  specific  Eniameba  histolytica  in  all  cases  of  amebic  dysentery  or 
amebic  dysentery  carriers.  They  consider  it  probable  that  the  motile 
forms  found  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  have  little  to  do  with  its 
transmission,  which  they  believe  is  probably  due  to  the  ingestion  of  the 
more  resistant  encysted  forms  derived  from  carriers.  Prophylaxis,  there- 
fore, should  be  directed  toward:  (1)  the  identification  of  carriers  by  the 
systematic  examination  of  stools  of  all  persons  w^hose  history  or  occupa- 
tion would  fit  them  for  such  a  role;  (2)  the  sanitary  disposal  of  feces; 
(3)  treatment  of  carriers  controlled  by  stool  examinations,  and  (4)  pre- 
cautionary exasnination  of  the  stools  of  all  persons  living  in  endemic 
r^ons  in  the  eflfori;  to  recognize  the  organism  while  the  disease  is  still 
in  the  somewhat  prolonged  period  of  incubation. 

Dysentery  should  be  included  in  the  notifiable  diseases  and  laboratory 
aid  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  assist  diagnosis.  Cases  should 
be  isolated  in  the  same  sense  that  cases  of  typhoid  are  isolated  and  disin- 
fection practiced  at  the  bedside.  Outbreaks  in  institutions  should  always 
be  investigated  and  vigorous  measures  taken  to  check  further  spread  and 
to  prevent  recurrences.  In  all  respects  the  prevention  of  dysentery  is  a 
close  parallel  to  that  of  typhoid. 


HOOKWORM  DISEASE 

{Uncinariasis  or  Ancylostomiasis) 

Theoretically  the  prevention  of  hookworm  disease  is  comparatively 
simple,  for  here  we  have  an  infection  of  which  we  know  the  parasite  and 
its  life  history,  its  mode  of  exit  and  entrance  into  the  body,  and  we  possess 
a  satisfactory  cure  for  the  disease  within  reach  of  all.  Practically,  how- 
ever, we  have  ignorance,  apathy,  poverty,  and  uncleanliness  to  deal  with 
before  satisfactory  prevention,  much  less  eradication,  can  be  achieved.  It 
is  now  plain  that  hookworm  disease  presents  a  sanitary  problem  of  first 
magnitude,  not  alone  in  our  southland,  but  in  practically  all  tropical  and 
subtropical  countries.  Further,  there  is  a  large  economic  and  industrial 
aspect  to  this  question  in  medical  biology. 

BiBtribntioiL — ^Hookworm  disease  encircles  the  globe  in  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  climes;  it  diminishes  toward  the  temperate  regions.  It 
is  not  endemic  in  the  colder  latitudes,  except  in  mines,  especially  those 
of  Wales,  Gennany,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  and  Spain  The 
infection  belts  the  earth  in  a  zone  about  66**  wide,  extending  from  par- 

*  Walker  and  Sellards:  Experimental  Entamebic  Dysentery.  Third  Biennial 
Conference,  Far  Eattem  Association  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
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allel  36  north  to  parallel  30  south  latitude.  The  amount  of  infection  is 
great  in  American  Samoa,  where  it  is  found  in  70  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation; in  the  southern  two-thirds  of  China,  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  in  India  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  300,000,000  population 
have  the  worms ;  in  Ceylon,  90  per  cent,  in  many  parts ;  in  Natal,  50  per 
cent,  of  the  coolies  on  sugar  and  tea  estates;  in  Egypt,  50  per  cent,  of 
the  laboring  class;  in  Dutch  Guiana,  90  per  cent,  in  many  parts;  in 
British  Guiana,  50  per  cent,  of  all;  in  Colombia,  90  per  cent,  of  those 
living  between  sea-level  and  3,000  feet,  which  includes  most  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  in  1904  the  Porto  Rican  Anemia  Commission  found  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  rural  population  of  that  island  were  infested.  Stiles  esti- 
mates that  in  this  cotintry  2,000,000  individuals  have  the  parasites  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi,  along  the  Atlantic  littoral  and  the  Gulf 
states.  In  some  German  mines  from  30  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  miners 
have  been  found  to  be  infested.  Gunn  *  has  shown  that  from  50  to  80 
per  cent,  of  those  working  in  the  California  mines  harbored  hookworms 
in  1911.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  older  mines  employing  foreign  la- 
borers sooner  or  later  become  endemic  foci. 

In  1879  an  outbreak  of  hookworm  disease  occurred  among  the  labor- 
ers in  St.  Gothard^s  tunnel  and  was  called  miner's  anemia.  This  aroused 
the  interest  of  the  scientific  world.  The  polluted  soil  of  the  tunnel  was 
found  to  be  impregnated  with  the  eggs  and  larvae.  Interest  in  the  dis- 
ease in  this  country  was  aroused  through  the  work  and  enthusiasm  of 
Stiles. 

Varieties  of  Hookworm. — Almost  all  mammalian  animals  have  hook- 
worms, but  each  host  species  has  a  different  kind  of  hookworm;  that  is, 
the  hookworms  of  the  dog,  fox,  horse,  the  seal,  etc.,  differ  from  each 
other,  and  are  specific.  The  hookworm  of  the  dog  will  not  infest  man 
or  other  mammalian  host;  the  hookworms  of  man  do  not  develop  to 
maturity  in  the  lower  animals. 

Two  species  of  hookworm  are  found  in  man — the  old  world  form 
(Ancylostoma  duodendie),  and  the  new  world  form  {Necator  ameri- 
canus).  The  distinction  between  these  two  worms  has  a  zoological  rather 
than  a  practical  bearing,  for  both  produce  the  same  symptoms,  require 
the  same  treatment,  have  the  same  life  history,  and  call  for  the  same 
preventive  measures.  The  chief  differences  Ix^tween  these  two  hookworms 
consist  in  the  fact  that  the  old  world  form  has  one  pair  of  ventral  hooks, 
two  conical  dorsal  tei^th,  and  the  posterior  ray  of  the  caudal  bursa  divides 
two-thirds  its  way  from  the  base,  and  each  division  has  three  tips  (tri- 
partite). The  new  world  form  has  ventral  lips,  a  dorsal  median  tooth, 
and  one  pair  of  dorsal  and  one  pair  of  ventral  lancets  deep  in  the  buccal 
capsule.  The  posterior  ray  of  the  caudal  bursa  divides  at  its  base  and 
each  division  has  two  tips  (bipartite). 

^Jour.  A.  M.  /  ,  Vol.  LVI,  No.  4,  Jan.  28,  1911,  p.  259. 
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According  to  Stiles,  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  hookworm  disease 
in  man  in  the  United  States  are  dlie  to  the  new  world  form  (Necator 
americanus) . 

Modes  of  Transmission. — The  usual  mode  of  trans- 
mission, perhaps  in  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  cases, 
is  through  the  skin.  The  embryos  may  also  be  taken 
by  the  mouth  in  drinking  water  or  solid  food,  or  from 
contaminated  objects,  such  as  dirty  fingers.  It  has 
been  shown  by  experiment  that  animals  can  be  in- 
fected by  drinking  water  containing  the  embryos.  While  this  source  of 
infection  plays  a  minor  role,  it  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 

The  infection  leaves  the  body  exclusively  in  the  feces, 
which  contain  the  eggs  of  the  parasite. 

The  Parasite.— For  a  correct  understanding  of  the  pre- 
vention of  hookworm  disease  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  essential  features  of  the  life  history  of  the 
parasite. 

Hookworms  are  round  worms  (nematodes)  belonging  to 
the  sub-family  Uncinariinae.  The  adult  worm  is  about  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  the  diameter 
of  a  wire  hairpin. 

The  adult  hookworm  lives  in  the  intestinal  tract,  usually 
in  the  small  intestine.  It  attaches  itself  to  the  intestinal 
wall,  wounds  the  mucosa,  sucks  blood,  eats  the  epithelium, 
and  probably  produces  a  toxic  substance  which  injures  the 
host 

The  female  worm  lays  a  prodigious  number  of  eggs  in  a 
never-ending  stream,  which  pass  from  the  host  in  the  feces. 
The  embryo  does  not  mature  within  the  egg  except  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen.     Hookworm  embryos,  therefore,  do  not 
undergo  full  development  imtil  the  eggs  are 
discharged  into  the  outer  world.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  eggs  of  Strongyloides  stercoralis,  the 
parasite    of    Cochin-China    diarrhea,    contain 
fully  developed  embryos  in  the  freshly  passed 
feces.    The  hookworm  embryos  become  mature 
within  the  egg  in  6  to  8  hours  in  the  presence 
of  moisture,  warmth,  and  oxygen.    It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  examine  the  fresh  stools  in 
order  that  this  difference  between  the  two  infec- 
tions may  be  of  value  in  differential  diagnosis. 
Under  favorable  conditions  the  embryo  escapes  from  the  egg  and 
becomes  a  larva  in  about  24  hours.     This  free-living  larva  exists  and 
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moves  in  moist  soil  and  feeds  upon  the  organic  matter  found  there.  In 
the  course  of  two  days  or  more  the  larva  sheds  its  skin  (ecdysis)  and  thus 
passes  to  the  first  molt.  The  larva  continues  as  a  free-living  parasite^ 
and  in  about  a  week  again  sheds  its  skin,  but  now  continues  to  live  en- 
cysted inside  this  discarded  skin.  This  is  the  second  ecdysis  and  this 
encysted  larva  no  longer  takes  food.  This  stage  in  the  life  history  of  the 
parasite  is  of  special  importance  for  the  reason  that  it  is  capable  of 
piercing  the  skin ;  that  is,  it  is  the  infecting  stage.  In  this  condition  the 
parasite  may  continue  its  free  living  existence  in  a  dormant  condition  for 
five  months,  perhaps  longer.  The  larva  has  a  slow  motion  and  under 
favorable  conditions  probably  travels  a  number  of  yards,  increasing  the 
radius  of  soil  pollution. 

The  hookworm  larva  passes  in  all  through  five  ecdyses  or  molts.  Two 
of  them  occur  during  its  free-living  stage  and  three  of  them  during  its 
residence  in  the  host.  With  each  ecdysis  the  larva  approaches  more  nearly 
the  appearance  and  structure  of  the  adult  worm. 

The  larva  pierces  the  skin  and  passes  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the 
intestinal  tract.  The  parasite  may  enter  the  skin  at  any  place,  but  it 
usually  goes  through  the  soft  and  thin  skin  between  the  toes.  In  its 
passage  through  the  skin  the  larva  produces  an  inflammatory  reaction 
(ground-itch)  which  results  partly  from  the  irritating  action  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  foreign  body,  but  mainly  from  the  bacteria  carried  along  with 
the  larva.  These  primary  lesions  may  consist  of  a  few  itching  papules 
or  pustules  to  a  severe  dermatitis.  Of  4,741  patients  questioned  by 
Ashford,  King,  and  Gutierrez  in  Porto  Rico,  4,664,  or  about  98  per  cent, 
gave  a  history  of  ground-itch,  which  is  now  recognized  as  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease. 

The  fact  that  the  infection  with  hookworm  disease  is  usually  con- 
tracted through  the  skin  was  discovered  by  Looss  in  Cairo,  Egypt.  He 
also  unraveled  the  course  of  the  parasite  from  the  skin  to  the  intestines. 
This  brilliant  discovery,  which  is  one  of  the  romances  of  medical  biology, 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  prevention  against  the  infection  depends. 
In  1895  Looss  accidentally  spilled  a  drop  of  water  containing  many 
encysted  larvae  upon  his  hand,  and  noted  that  they  disappeared,  leaving 
their  delicate  sheaths  behind  them.  Seventy-one  days  subsequently  he 
developed  intestinal  uncinariasis.  The  experiment  was  then  repeated 
upon  a  volunteer,  and  hookworm  eggs  appeared  in  his  stools  in  74  days. 
Claude  Smith  found  eggs  in  the  feces  GYo  weeks  and  7  weeks  after  experi- 
mental skin  infection  on  two  persons  with  the  American  parasite  {Necor 
tor  americanus) . 

The  wanderings  of  the  parasite  from  the  skin  to  the  intestine  were 
worked  out  by  Looss  partly  by  placing  larvae  upon  an  amputated  leg  and 
also  by  studying  the  question  upon  puppies.  The  hookworm  larva  usually 
pierces  the  skin  through  a  hair  follicle,  enters  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
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and  then  finds  its  way  through  the  lymphatics  to  the  neighboring  lymph 
nodes.  The  larvae  are  able  to  squirm  through  the  lymph  nodes,  pass  to 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  thence  to  the  vena  cava  and  the  right  heart. 
From  the  right  heart  they  are  carried  in  the  blood  stream  to  the  lungs. 
The  larvae  are  too  large  to  pass  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  They  pierce 
the  capillary  walls  and  appear  in  the  alveoli  and  are  now,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  again  in  the  outer  world.  They  pass  up  the  bronchi  and 
trachea  to  the  throat,  whence  they  are  swallowed,  and  finally  lodge  in  the 
small  intestines.  During  their  travel  through  the  body  they  pass  through 
three  ecdyses. 

The  adult  worm  attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane  by  means  of 
the  powerful  buccal  lancet.  The  epithelium  is  drawn  into  the  buccal 
cavity  as  though  by  a  powerful  suction.  The  worms  are  usually  found  in 
the  small  intestine,  especially  in  the  jejunum,  less  often  in  the  duodenum, 
and  rarely  in  the  ileum  and  lower  reaches  of  the  intestinal  tract;  they 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  stomach. 

The  parasites  imbibe  large  amounts  of  blood,  some  of  which  passes 
through  the  worm  unaltered:  The  wound  continues  to  bleed  after  the 
worm  releases  its  hold,  owing  perhaps  to  a  hemolytic  substance  in  the 
mouth  parts  of  the  parasite.  The  worm  does  not  remain  fastened  to  one 
place  indefinitely,  but  releases  its  hold  and  attaches  itself  anew.  This 
produces  numerous  minute  wounds,  favoring  secondary  infections.  The 
hookworm  probably  produces  a  poison  which  is  absorbed  and  which  ac- 
counts, in  part,  for  the  anemia  and  other  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The 
severity  of  the  symptoms  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  number  of 
worms.  The  number  varies  greatly  in  individual  cases ;  from  one  or  two 
to  thousands.  Sandwith  counted  250  worms  and  575  bites  in  one  case ; 
2,000  worms  are  not  an  unconmion  number.  The  Porto  Bican  Anemia 
Commission  counted  as  many  as  4,600  passed  by  one  individual. 

Immunity* — There  is  no  acquired  immunity  to  this  disease.  There 
is,  however,  a  definite  racial  immunity,  as  shown  by  the  negroes  and  the 
Filipinos,  who  are  often  infested  but  have  comparatively  slight  symptoms. 
Stiles  found  that  in  this  country  the  negro  is  the  great  reservoir  for 
hookworm  disease  in  that  he  is  frequently  infected  but  slightly  affected. 
Perhaps  the  negro  has  had  the  disease  so  many  generations  in  Africa  that 
he  has  become  immune.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  infection  was  brought 
to  America  through  the  negro  slave  trade.  Hookworm  disease  lowers 
resistance  and  greatly  increases  the  chances  of  other  infections,  especially 
tuberculosis.  The  secondary  results  are  often  more  disastrous  than  the 
primary  effects. 

Eerigtance  of  fhe  Parasite.— The  adult  worm  in  the  intestinal  tract 
may  be  benumbed  or  killed  with  thymol,  betanaphthol,  chloroform,  gaso- 
line, eucalyptus  oil,  and  other  vermifuges. 

From  the  standpoint  of  prevention,  it  is  more  important  to  know  the 
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reeietttiii'O  of  the  eggs  and  larvae  during  their  free-living  stages.  Stiles 
and  Gardner  have  shown  that  the  sod  iintler  and  around  privies  ie  not 
entirely  free  from  infection  with  hookworm  even  five  months  after  the 
privy  was  last  u&ed,  although  the  infection  h  considerably  reduced  at  the 
end  of  four  months.  When  the  fecal  matter  has  undergone  decomposition 
under  water  most  of  the  hookworm  eggs  are  dead  in  about  ten  w*eekB, 
though  some  still  survive,  but  probably  all  are  dead  in  three  months.  It 
would  not  be  safe  to  use  such  material  as  a  fertilizer  in  less  than  three 
mouths.  The  larvae  may  live  in  water  at  least  thirty  days.  The  encysted 
stage  is  most  resistant,  surviving  five  mouths;  perhaps  longer. 

The  larvae  are  readily  killed  by  drv^ness  and  freejtijig.  The  infection 
waa  once  considered  to  be  dust -borne,  but  the  fact  that  the  parasites  are 
killed  by  drying  renders  the  danger  from  dust  negligihle.  Tlie  fact  that 
freezing  kills  the  larvae  largely  explains  why  the  disease  is  not  endemic^ 
in  this  coiintry  north  of  the  Potomac, 

It  has  been  sliown  that  chlorinated  lime  fails  to  kill  hookworm  eggi" 
in  22  to  40  hours.    Schiiffler  kept  the  larvae  alive  almost  four  months  in 
water  with  two  or  three  drops  of  a  one  per  cent,  quinin  solution  to  10  c.  e. 
Oliver  fdund  that  ^ea  water  killed  tlie  larvae  in  37  minutes. 

FreTentioiL^ — Tire  prevention  of  hookworm  ilisease  consists  in  prevent- 
ing poUution  of  the  soO  and  in  treating  existing  cases  so  as  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  infection.  The  principles  of  prevention  are  eas^y  in  the<>ry, 
hut  their  application  is  ditticult  in  practice  on  accoimt  of  the  widespread 
and  enormous  amount  of  the  disease.  The  suppression  of  hookworm 
disease  means  the  social  and  economic  uplift  of  nations,  the  education 
of  millions  of  people,  and  an  entire  change  in  their  daily  hygienic  habits. 
Education  of  the  masses  is  an  important  factor,  calling  for  cooperation 
between  the  health  authorities,  civic  forces,  the  medical  profession, 
schools,  and  philanthropic  agencies;  it  is  something  for  the  preacher  and 
teacher. 

Soil  Pollution, — The  prevention  of  soil  pollution  is  the  essential 
factor;  it  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  This  one  line  of  prevention  would 
blot  hookworm  disease  out  of  existence.  This  requires  the  building  of 
proper  privies,  and  insisting  upon  their  being  used  in  country  districts. 
In  warm  eouotries  direct  pollution  of  the  soil  is  much  more  common  and 
also  much  more  dangerous  than  in  cold  countries.  Add  to  this  tha  cus- 
tom of  going  barefooted  and  we  have  all  the  factors  necessary  for  the 
dissemination  of  hookworm  infection. 

Stiles  estimates  that  68  per  cent,  of  the  rural  homes  in  the  South  are 
without  privies.  Even  many  schools  do  not  have  these  accommodations, 
and  are,  therefore,  hotbeds  of  infection.  For  the  care  and  f!isiK)sal  of 
night  soil  see  chapter  on  sewage, 

TiiK  EiiAinrATTOx  of*  thk  IxFKCTroN  IK  Mav, — Hookworms  may  be 
cxjielled  from  the  intestinal  tract  by  the  use  of  thymol,  betatiaphthol,  or 
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other  anthelmintic.  The  eradication  of  the  infection  through  the  treat- 
ment of  all*  infected  persons  is  an  essential  factor  in  preventive  measures. 
The  usual  treatment  is  as  follows :  Saturday  evening  a  full  dose  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate  is  given  to  permit  direct  access  of  the  thymol  to  the 
worms,  which  are  often  imbedded  in  the  mucus  or  chyme.  The  object  is 
to  treat  the  parasite  and  not  the  host  On  Sunday  morning,  at  8  oMock, 
2  grams  (30  grains)  of  thymol,  for  an  adult,  finely  powdered  in  capsules, 
are  given  by  the  mouth.  Two  hours  later,  at  10  o'clock,  2  more  grams  are 
administered ;  and  at  12  o'clock  another  dose  of  salts.  During  the  treat- 
ment it  is  important  to  avoid  alcohol,  fats,  and  oils,  as  thymol  is  soluble 
in  these  substances  and  may,  therefore,  be  dangerous,  as  they  favor 
absorption.  The  treatment  is  repeated  every  Sunday  until  the  eggs  dis- 
appear. Usually  two  or  more  treatments  are  necessary.  Eoughly  speak- 
ing, about  one-half  of  the  cases  clear  up  in  three  treatments ;  90  per  cent, 
in  five  treatments,  and  it  is  necessary  to  administer  drugs  to  the  other 
10  per  cent,  anywhere  from  6  to  20  times,  according  to  the  case.  A 
microscopic  examination  of  the  feces  for  eggs  will  determine  when  the 
treatment  has  been  effective. 

The  eradication  of  the  infection  in  man  was  carried  out  on  a  whole- 
sale scale  by  the  Porto  Bican  Anemia  Commission,  consisting  of  Ashford, 
King,  and  Gutierrez.  Their  methods  were  highly  successful  and  will 
doubtless  serve  an  equally  useful  purpose  in  other  places.  They  estab- 
lished a  clinic  for  the  microscopic  diagnosis  and  free  treatment  of  the 
disease.  The  good  results  of  treatment  spread  rapidly,  so  that  the  facil- 
ities of  the  clinic  were  soon  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Not  the  least 
important  fonction  of  the  clinic  was  to  educate  the  profession  as  well  as 
the  people.  In  a  little  while  the  clinic  was  moved  to  another  point,  and 
so  on,  until  it  gradually  covered  the  entire  island. 

Education. — ^Education  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  erad- 
icating hookworm  disease,  for  the  reason  that  its  final  control  depends 
upon  improvements  in  the  sanitary  habits  of  the  people,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts.  To  change  the  daily  habits  of  half  a  nation  is  an  uplift 
that  requires  time  and  patience.  It  is  perhaps  best  to  begin  with  the 
school  children;  even  then  it  will  take  a  generation  for  results.  Very 
little  can  be  accomplished  by  force,  and,  if  the  customs  and  prejudices  of 
the  people  are  ignored,  the  reformer  and  benefactor  meet  with  rebuff  and 
failure.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  public  health  day  or  a  public  health 
week  in  the  schools,  during  which  time  lectures  and  educational  work 
upon  hookworm,  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and  other  prevalent  infections  are 
considered.  The  children  carry  the  lesson  into  the  home.  Pamphlets, 
posters,  lectures,  exhibits,  and  popular  articles  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  all  contribute  their  share.  The  medical  profession  in  the 
infected  areas  may  need  instruction  and  a  little  prodding  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  problem.     In  the  popular  education  on  health  matters 
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the  medical  profession  should  lead,  especially  throogh  the  health  au- 
thorities. This  has  also  become  one  of  the  manifest  duties  of  the  prac- 
titioner. 

Cleanliness. — After  all,  the  preveutiou  of  hookworm  disease  is  a 
question  of  deceney  and  cleaiilioess.  Water  sometimes  carries  the  infec- 
tion, hence  it  i^hould  l>e  clean  or  cleansed  by  filtration  or  boiling.  Soiled 
hands  may  carry  the  infection  to  the  mouth,  hence  they  should  be  washed 
before  eating.  Vegetables  fertilized  with  night  soil  may  be  infected. 
This  practice  is  not  clean  and  should  be  forbidden,  especially  in  the  ease 
of  those  vegetables  usually  eaten  raw.  With  cleanly  habits  there  would 
be  no  soil  pollution,  and  the  disease  would  be  checked. 

Personal  Pkophylaxis. — Personal  prophylaxis  consists  in  wearing 
shoes  and  otherwise  avoiding  contact  with  the  infected  soil.  Brick  mak- 
ers, miners,  and  others  compelled  to  work  in  infected  soil  should  wear 
gloves.  Other  measures,  such  as  boiling  the  water,  eating  only  cooked 
or  clean  food,  washing  the  hands,  and  avoiding  the  infected  area, 
have  either  been  dwelt  upon  or  are  too  obvious  to  need  further  em- 
phasis. 

Immigiutiox.^ — An  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  hookworm  dis- 
ease in  the  United  States  is  immigration.  Every  country  that  brings 
laborers  from  hookworm  regions  is  bringing  in  a  constant  stream  of 
infection.  California  has  established  quarantine  measures  against  Indian 
coolies,  90  per  cent,  of  whom  are  infccttHl. 

Collateral  Benefits. — The  best  part  of  a  hookworm  campaign  is  the 
collateral  good  it  does.  This  applies  as  well  to  a  sanitary  campaign 
directed  against  almost  any  disease.  The  suppression  of  hookworm  dis- 
ease will  diminish  the  amount  of  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
and  other  infections.  Thus,  in  Bilibid  prison,  Manila,  the  death  rate  was 
furnierly  excessive — 2'M  per  thousand  when  the  Americans  tiK>k  charge. 
This  was  reduced  to  75  per  thousand  by  sanitary  measures,  such  as  boiled 
water,  screens,  disinfection,  im  pi  roved  food^^  less  crowding,  better  air,  more 
sunlight,  etc.,  but  despite  these  sanitary  improvements  the  death  rate 
could  not  be  hammered  <lown  below  75  per  thousand.  Then  it  was  found 
'that  many  of  the  prisoners  were  infected  with  hookw^orras.  Thymol  was 
administered  and  the  ilcath  rate  fell  to  13.5  per  thousand.  Another 
instance  of  the  collateral  benefits  resulting  from  sanitary  work  is  the 
plague  campaign  in  San  Francisco,  which  cut  typhoid  fever  in  half, 
although  no  special  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the  latter  disease. 
The  purification  of  the  water  supply  in  Hamburg  by  filtration  cut  down 
the  general  death  rate  and  diminished  the  morbidity  of  diseases  not 
water-borne.  One  of  tlie  most  en  coo  raging  phases  of  sanitary  work 
directed  against  tuben-ulosis,  typhoid  fever,  and  hookworm  disease  is  the 
assurance  that  a  successful  campaign  will  result  in  fundamental  and 
permanent  control  or  eradication  of  other  ci>mraunicable  diseases.    The 
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prevention  of  tuberculosis  deals  especially  with  personal  hygiene,  and  the 
prevention  of  typhoid  fever  and  hookworm  with  the  sanitation  of  the 
environment.  The  combination,  of  the  two,  therefore,  embraces  almost 
the  entire  range  of  preventive  medicine. 


CHAPTER  III 

DISEASES  SPREAD  LARGELY  THROUGH  DISCHARGES  FROM 
THE  MOUTH  AND  NOSE 

TUBEBOULGSIS 

Tuberculosis  is  the  most  frequent  and  widespread  of  all  the  major 
infections.  In  this  country  9  per  cent,  of  all  deaths,  and  in  Germany  12 
per  cent.,  are  caused  by  tuberculosis.  The  toll  falls  heaviest  during  the 
period  of  life  of  greatest  usefulness — ^thus  30  per  cent,  of  all  deaths 
between  the  years  of  1*5  and  60  are  due  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  alone. 
Naegeli,  from  a  careful  examination  of  a  large  number  of  bodies  in 
Zurich,  found  evidence  of  tuberculosis  in  over  90  per  cent.  The  lowest 
figures  based  on  the  evidence  of  pathologic  anatomy  are  those  of  Bitzke, 
who  examined  1,100  bodies  in  Berlin.  In  children  imder  15  he  found 
evidence  in  27.3  per  cent.,  and  in  persons  over  15,  58.2  per  cent.  The 
difference  between  Naegeli^s  figures  and  Bitzke's  is  due  to  a  difference  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  pulmonary  scars  and  adhesions  at  the  apices, 
and  the  small  fibrous  nodules  in  the  lungs.  Bitzke  does  not  consider  such 
lesions  as  of  tuberculous  origin,  and  leaves  them  out  of  his  figures.  If 
these  were  included,  his  percentage  would  also  be  very  much  higher.  The 
frequency  with  which  we  become  tuberculized  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
practically  all  persons  more  than  a  few  years  old  give  the  von  Pirquet 
cutaneous  reaction. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  estimated  that  160,000  persons  die  each 
year  of  tuberculosis.  Of  the  100,000,000  people  now  living  in  this  coTintry, 
it  is  estimated  that  9,000,000  are  doomed  to  die  of  tuberculosis,  unless 
the  disease  is  checked.  The  loss  in  life  and  treasure  is  appalling.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  encouraging  that  preventive  measures  based  upon  modem 
conceptions  of  the  disease  as  a  communicable  infection  are  giving  encour- 
aging results. 

The  number  of  cases  of  clinical  tuberculosis  in  a  community  may  be 
estimated  according  to  Philip  of  p]dinburgh,  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  deaths  from  tulwrculosis  at  a  given  time  by  20.  More  conservative 
estimates  in  this  country  use  10  as  a  factor.  Thus  in  1911  there  were 
4,817  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  Massachusetts,  which  would  mean 
nearly  50,000  cases  in  the  state  during  that  year.    About  1/5  of  these 
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are  extrapulmonary,  and  about  1/5,  or  10,000,  need  hospital  or  sani- 
tarium care.  Therefore,  the  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  multi- 
plied by  2  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  beds  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  open  cases. 

Tuberculosis  began  to  decline  before  the  nature  of  the  infection  was 
known.*  The  decline  is  gradual.  Modern  methods  have  so  far  made 
little  apparent  impression  upon  the  gross  amount  of  the  infection.  The 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  mass  of  the  population  must  be 
improved  before  any  great  decline  in  the  mortality  rate  can  be  expected, 
as  will  presently  be  pointed  out. 

Tuberculosis  is  fast  becoming,  in  fact  already  is,  a  class  disease ;  it  is 
more  prevalent  among  the  poor  than  the  well-to-do.  Hence  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  has  become  a  sociological  problem.  Poverty  with  its 
attendant  hardships — ^poor  food,  bad  housing,  crowding,  overwork  and 
worry — diminishes  resistance  to  the  infection;  while  prosperity,  wMch 
buys  good  food,  rest,  change  of  air  and  scene,  choice  of  occupation,  and 
diversion,  increases  our  resistance  to  the  infection,  and  avoids  contact 
with  it.  An  increase  of  wage  or  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living;  shortening 
the  hours  of  work;  improving  the  conditions  of  industrial  hygiene; 
adding  to  the  number  of  holidays;  playgrounds,  parks,  and  wholesome 
recreation,  all  help  to  increase  our  resistance  against  and  diminish  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis.  Science  has  shown  the  way;  it  remains  for 
society  to  apply  the  knowledge. 

The  Difference  Between  the  Human  and  the  Bovine  Tubercle  Bacilli. 
— There  are  at  least  four  kinds  of  tubercle  bacilli :  hun^n,  bovine,  avian 
and  fish.  The  human  and  bovine  varieties  resemble  each  other  closely; 
the  essential  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  human  type  is  very 
pathogenic  for  man,  but  has  little  pathogenicity  for  cattle,  rabbits,  mon- 
keys, and  other  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bovine  type  is  very 
pathogenic  for  almost  all  manunalian  animals  except  man;  it  is  patho- 
genic for  man,  but  less  so  than  the  human  bacillus.  Even  when  large 
numbers  of  the  human  bacilli  are  injected  into  a  calf,  a  general  disease 
does  not  usually  result;  at  most  only  a  local  lesion  is  produced.  The 
critical  test  used  in  almost  all  laboratories  is  upon  rabbits.  When  0.01 
milligram  of  a  bovine  culture  is  injected  intravenously,  or  10  milligrams 
subcutaneously,  into  a  full-grown  rabbit,  generalized  tuberculosis  results 
in  about  6  weeks;  whereas  10  to  100  times  these  amounts  of  a  human 
strain  produces  at  most  a  slight  localized  tuberculosis.  The  culture  must 
be  young,  that  is,  about  3  weeks  old ;  it  should  be  taken  from  solid  media 
and  weighed  while  moist 

The  human  bacillus  grows  more  luxuriantly  upon  culture  media, 
covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  medium  with  a  rich,  dry,  crinkled, 

'Villamin  in  1865  demongtrated  that  tuberculosis  is  a  contagious  disease; 
proven  by  Koeh  hi  1882. 
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mold-like  vegetation.  The  growth  of  the  bovine  bacillus  upon  artilieial 
culture  media  ifi  more  sparse,  thimicr,  less  extensive,  and  somewhat 
elower.  Aceordiiig  to  Theobald  Smithy  who  first  pointed  out  the  differ* 
ences  between  these  two  types,  the  human  haeilhis  prodocea  in  artilieial 
culture  media  a  di  lie  rent  reaction  curve  than  that  produced  by  the  bovine 
bacillus. 

Morphologically  the  bovine  bacillus  is  often  shorter,  plumper,  and 
stains  more  uniformly  than  the  human  bacillus,  which  is  ordinarily  club- 
shaped,  irregidar,  and  stains  with  interrupted  markings.  The  morpho- 
logical and  tinctorial  characters  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  dis- 
tinguish one  type  from  the  other. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  specific  differences  between  the 
tuberculins  of  bovine  and  human  origin. 

The  armtt  inherde  hacUlu^  is  found  most  frequently  in  chiekena  and 
also  in  pigeons,  pheasants,  and  guinea-fowL  Geese  and  ducks  appear 
immune.  The  avian  batillns  is  quite  pleomorphic  and  stains  somewhat 
more  readily  than  either  the  human  or  bovine  types.  The  avian  baeilhia 
grows  luxuriantly  upon  artificial  culture  media  at  45**  C.  and  even  multi- 
plies at  temperatures  as  high  aa  50**  C.>  which  ie  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  mammalian  types,  which  do  not  vegetate  above  40*'  C.  The  avian 
bacillus  grows  rapidly,  so  that  upon  g!yeerin-agar  or  upon  blood  serum 
there  is  an  abundant  growth  in  10  days,  which  consists  of  a  white,  moist, 
and  fatty  maj?s  quite  different  in  young  cultures  from  the  dried  and 
crinkled  appearance  of  the  human  type.  Guinea-pigs  show  a  decided 
resistance  to  the  avian  cultures,  but  rabbits  are  susceptible.  Chickens 
and  pigeons  may  he  infected  with  certainty  by  feeding,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  nature  avian  tuherculosifi  is  generally  transmitted  in  this  way. 

Fish  tubercnhsis  shows  a  marked  ditference  to  the  races  found  in 
warm-blooded  animals.  The  bacillus  grows  between  12**  and  36**  C*,  the 
optimum  temperature  being  25'^  C.  It  was  first  found  in  a  carp  and  is 
pathogenic  for  frogs.  Neither  the  avian  nor  the  fish  tubercle  bacilli  are 
pathogenic  for  man. 

Bovine  Tuberculosis  in  Man. — ^Concerning  bovine  tuberculosis  in  man 
we  now  possess  definite  knowledge  which  permits  of  precise  statements. 
At  one  time  the  danger  of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  man  was  greatly  exag- 
gerated. Koch  went  too  far  oo  the  other  side  when  he  announced  at 
London  before  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  in  1901  that 
there  was  practically  no  danger  of  man  contracting  tuberculosis  from 
cattle.  In  recent  years  Koch  modified  this  dictum,  for  it  was  soon  proven 
that  the  bovine  bacillus  has  a  certain  amount  of  pathogenic  power  for 
man  and  that  some  of  the  tuberculosis  in  man  is  contracted  from  bovine 
sources.  It  is  now  estimated  that  perhaps  7  per  cent,  of  all  tuberculosis 
in  man  is  of  bovine  origin. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  man  is  practically  never  associated  with 
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the  bovine  bacillus.  Bovine  tuberculosis  in  man  is  usually  a  disease  of 
the  lymph  glands  or  bones — ^the  lymph  nodes  of  the  cervical  region  and 
the  lymph  nodes  in  the  abdomen  being  especially  attacked.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  portal  of  entry  of  the  bovine  bacillus  is 
usually  through  the  tonsils  or  the  small  intestines.  Bovine  tuberculosis 
may  become  a  fatal  infection  in  man  when  it  is  generalized  through  the 
blood  in  the  form  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  or  when  it  localizes  in  the 
meninges  or  other  vital  parts.  About  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  all  cases 
of  tuberculosis  in  children  imder  5  years  of  age  is  associated  with  the 
bovine  type.  It  is  probable  that  all  these  cases  derive  their  infection 
through  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  cow's  milk.  There  is  little  danger  from 
meaty  as  it  is  usually  cooked  and  tuberculosis  of  the  muscles  is  very  rare. 
The  following  table  ^  shows  the  relation  between  bovine  and  human 
tuberculosis  in  1,511  cases.  These  cases  were  collected  from  the  literature 
and  include  those  studied  by  the  English  and  German  Conmiissions ;  and 
those  studied  in  the  research  laboratory  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
by  Park  and  Krumwiede : 

COMBINED  TABULATION  OF  CASES  OF  TUBERCULOSIS'] 


DiaCBods 

Adults  16  Yean 
and  Ove- 

Children  5  to  16 
Yean 

Children  Under  5 
Yean 

.JSuman. 

4.  — 

Bovine 

fluiPftTl 

Bovine 

fluiPftTl 

Bovine 

PnlmfmATT  tubsmilQids 

778 

'3 
36 
16 

6 
20 

5 

1 
32 
22 
10. 

3 

1 
4 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

14 

4 

36 

8 

3 
5 

1 

10 
3 

41 
2 

4 

22 
0 

4 
1 

3" 
6 

1 

35 

2 
15 
10 

17 
74 

5 

76 
28 
27 

2 

1 

1 

Tuberaulooi  Mieiiitiii.  aidllary  or  in- 
priniJ 

Tubereulooi  tdudUM,  cernaal 

24  « 
14 

15 

^fMiff^ 

<?im^r»KviHl  tnbf^^lo>S«  , . . .  r  r , , 

7 

miiniium « • . . . 

10 
1 

TubftrralariiMfniiiffHit.. 

4 

Tobsnoloiis  of  moatla  and  oenriMl 
BodM 

Tnbenulow  rfmu  or  abMWH 

'2 

Totata 

040 

15 

131 

46 

202 

76 

Mixed  or  double  infections,  11  oases  +  1.500  -  1,511  toUl 
*Jimr.  Med.  Betearch,  XXVI,  1  Sept.,  1912,  p.  109. 
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From  a  study  of  1,040  of  these  cases  we  find : 

16  years  and  over 686  cases —  9  with  bovine  bacilli — 1.3% 

Between  5  and  16  years 132      "   —33     "        "  ''  — 26.09& 

Under  5  years 120      "   —59     "        ''  "  —49.1% 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  cases  included  in  the  above 
total  were  selected  cases.  The  436  cases  studied  in  the  Research  Labora- 
tory in  New  York,  however,  were  not  selected ;  of  these  cases  the  follow- 
ing were  found  associated  with  the  bovine  bacillus : 


Diagnosis 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Tuberculous  adenitis,  cervical 

Abdominal  tuberculosis 

Generalized  tuberculosis 

Tubercular   meningitis   with   or   without   generalized 

lesions 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints 


Adults 


-Five  to 
Sixteen 


Under 
Five 


None 

4% 

16% 

3% 


5% 


None 
37% 
50% 
40% 


3% 


None 

26% 
15% 


Of  the  total  of  1,511  cases  we  find  the  following: 

PERCENTAGE  INCIDENCE   OP  BOVINE  INPECTION  * 
Diagnosis 


AdulU  IS 

Yeuiud 

Over 

Children 
6  to  16 
Ymts 

.4% 

0% 

2.7% 

38% 

20% 

53% 

14% 

57% 

0% 

16% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

3.3% 

6.8% 

23% 

60% 

Children 

Under  5 

Years 


Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Tuberculous  adenitis,  cervical 

Abdominal  tuberculosis 

Generalized  tuberculosis,  alimentary  origin .    ... 

Generalized  tuberculosis 

Generalized   tuberculosis,   including  meninges, 
alimentary  origin 

Tubercular  meningitis  (with  or  without  general- 
ized lesions  other  than  preceding) 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints 

Tuberculosis  of  skin 


2.8% 
61% 
58% 
47% 

8.6% 


4.6% 

0% 

0% 


As  is  evident  from  tlie  table  summarizing  tlie  total  cases  reported, 
many  of  those  in  chihlren  had  slight  or  latent  infections,  found  on  their 
Wour.  Med.  Regearch,  XXVII,  1,  Sept.,  1912. 
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death  from  other  causes.    The  percentages  deduced,  therefore,  only  give 
the  incidence  of  infection,  nothing  more. 

£astwood  and  also  GriflSth  *  studied  a  series  of  195  deaths  from  all 
causes,  between  the  ages  of  2  and  10  years.  The  results  of  these  interest- 
ing studies  are  combined  in  the  following  table : 


Ace  Periods 


Number  of  Cases 


Free  from 
Tubercle 


Tubercle 
Badm 
Dead 


Tubercle 
Bacilli 
living 


Claanfication  of  Cultures  Isolated 


Bovine 


Human 


Mixed 

Bovine  and 

Human 


2 —  3  years 

3 —  4years 

4 —  5years 

5 —  6  years 

6 —  7  years 

7—  8  years 

8 —  9  years 
0 — 10  years 


27 
12 
14 
12 

1 
3 

4 
4 


19 

21 

14 

15 

16 

2 

4 

7 


77 


20 


98 


17 


13 
17 
13 
14 
13 
2 
3 
6 


80 


It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  total  of  195  children,  118,  or  60.5  per  cent., 
showed  evidence  of  tuberculous  infection.  The  condition  found  in  the 
118  was  as  follows:  In  92  (47.2  per  cent,  of  195  or  78.0  per  cent,  of 
118)  tuberculous  lesions,  verified  by  subsequent  cultures,  were  found,  in 
six  (3.1  per  cent,  of  195  or  5.1  per  cent,  of  118)  living  bacilli  were  ob- 
tained in  culture,  but  there  were  no  tuberculous  lesions;  and  in  20  (10.3 
per  cent,  of  195  or  16.9  per  cent,  of  118)  tuberculous  lesions  were  present, 
but  the  tubercle  bacilli  apparently  were  dead.  One  of  the  interesting 
features  of  this  investigation  is  that  living  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  present 
in  children  in  the  absence  of  lesions,  and  on  the  other  hand,  tuberculous 
lesions  may  be  present  while  the  bacilli  responsible  for  them  may  be  dead. 

Weber,  of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Health  of  Germany,  has  made  obser- 
vations to  determine  just  how  much  danger  there  is  in  drinking  milk 
containing  bovine  tubercle  bacilli.  The  milk  coming  from  all  known 
cases  of  udder  tuberculosis  was  traced  to  the  consumer  and  all  the  persons 
drinking  such  milk  or  using  fresh  milk  products  from  infected  sources 
were  examined  with  reference  to  tuberculosis.  In  all  113  separate  inves- 
tigations were  made,  including  628  persons  (284  of  whom  were  children, 
335  were  adults,  and  9  of  unstated  age),  all  of  whom  had  undoubted 
opportunities  of  consuming  milk  or  fresh  milk  products  from  cows  hav- 
ing tuberculosis  of  the  udder.     The  evidence  presented  is  not  equally 

*  Reports  to  the  Local  GoYernment  Board  on  Pub.  Health  and  Med.  Subjects. 
London,  1914,  N.  8.,  88,  1014. 
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valuable  in  each  investigation,  furthermore  only  the  living  could  be 
etudied,  as  **there  was  no  way  of  determining  how  many  may  have  died 
as  a  result  of  drinking  the  infeeted  milk."*  In  44  of  the  113  investiga- 
tions cited,  the  milk  was  either  heated,  used  in  coffee  or  tea,  or  mixed 
with  milk  from  apparently  tuberculosis-free  cows  before  it  was  con- 
B  limed. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  persons  (of  ivhom  151  were  children,  200 
adults,  and  9  of  unknown  age)  were  known  to  nse  milk  or  milk  products, 
such  as  butter,  buttermilk,  sour  milk,  and  cheese,  which  came  from  cows 
having  undoubted  tuberculosis  of  the  udder.  Of  these  360  persons  2 
were  shown,  by  actual  animal  experimentation,  to  have  infections  with 
the  bovine  tubercle  bacillus*  Both  positive  cases  were  children  with 
tubercxilous  neck  glands.  Six  other  children  and  1  adult  had  glandular 
swellings  in  the  neck,  and  in  4  other  children  and  1  adult  there  was  a 
strong  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  attending  pliysician  that  abdominal 
tuberculosis  was  present. 

In  another  series  of  300  persons,  12  children  and  1  adult  had  swellings 
of  the  lymph  glands  of  the  neck.  In  this  group  the  diagnosis  was  not 
confirmed  bacteriologically* 

Weber  concludes  from  these  studies  that  the  danger  which  man  under- 
goes through  the  consumption  of  uncooked  milk  and  milk  products  of 
cows  having  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  is  similar  to  the  danger  which 
persons  having  well-marked  pulmonary  tuljcrculosis  exhibit  for  their 
fellowmei^  although  very  much  lees.  He  believes  it  is  fair  to  assume 
from  the  statistics  presented  above  that  the  danger  from  drinking  un- 
cooked milk  or  using  milk  products  of  cows  with  tuberculous  udders  is 
surprisingly  small. 

Woodward  voices  the  prevailing  opinion  when  he  maintains  that  the 
more  deeply  we  go  into  tlie  subject,  the  bovine  side  of  the  question  comes 
to  take  a  larger  and  larger  place,  especially  in  connection  with  surgical 
and  abdominal  tuberculosifi,  not  only  in  the  child  but  even  in  the  adult 

From  the  standiwint  of  our  present  knowledge  wc  must  consider  that 
practically  every  case  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  man  is  ingestion  tnbercu- 
losiflj  contracted  from  milk  or  fresh  milk  products.  However,  it  may 
require  favorable  circumstances  in  the  teeth,  tonsils  or  other  portions  of 
the  digestive  tube  to  permit  the  bacilli  to  penetrate.  It  is  likely  that 
ofttimes  the  bovine  bacillus  lodges  in  the  glands  but  fails  to  set  up  disease 
on  account  of  low  virulence  or  resistance  of  the  host.  How  the  tubercle 
bacilli  get  into  milk  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  infected 
diecussed  on  page  572. 

Occasionally  butchers  and  also  pathologists  at  autopsies  become  in- 
fected with  the  bovine  bacillus  through  wounds.  These  accidents  furnish 
further  experimental  proof  that  the  bovine  type  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
possesses  a  certain  degree  of  pathogenicity  for  mam 
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MODES  OF  INFECTION 

There  are  two  great  sources  of  human  tuberculosis:  the  principal 
source  is  man  himself ;  the  secondary  source  is  cattle. 

From  man  tubercle  bacilli  leave  the  body  mainly  in  the  sputum,  where 
they  are  foimd  in  great  numbers  in  all  open  cases  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. Tubercle  bacilli  may  also  leave  the  body  in  the  discharges  from 
any  open  tuberculous  lesion  wherever  situated,  especially  in  discharges 
from  the  lymphatic  glands,  bones,  intestinal  or  genito-urinary  tracts,  or 
the  skin.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  some  of  the  sputum  is  swallowed 
and  the  bacilli  appear  in  the  feces,  therefore  any  or  all  of  the  discharges 
from  the  body  may  be  infective.  But,  from  the  practical  standpoint  of 
prevention,  the  bacilli  in  the  matter  brought  up  from  the  lungs  is  the 
source  of  the  danger  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases. 

Practically  all  observers  agree  with  Koch  that  human  sputum  is  the 
main  source  of  human  tuberculosis.  Whether  the  tubercle  bacillus  is 
usually  transferred  directly  or  indirectly,  in  moist  or  in  dry  state,  by 
inhalation  or  ingestion,  are  questions  still  undetermined.  The  question 
at  issue  is  a  quantitative  one ;  that  is,  how  often  are  we  infected  by  the 
direct  aerogenic  route,  how  often  through  the  tonsils  and  upper  respira- 
tory passages,  how  often  through  the  digestive  tube,  etc.  ? 

Aerogenio  Infeetioxi— The  Comet-Eocli  Theory. — The  belief  that 
tuberculosis  is  air-borne,  that  is,  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  primary 
inhalation  infection,  has  long  been  the  natural  and  favorite  theory, 
from  the  fact  that  the  lungs  are  most  frequently  affected.  This  opinion 
was  strongly  expressed  by  Koch  in  1884,  and  repeated  by  him  in  1901,  at 
the  British  Congress  on  Tubercidosis.  For  many  years  it  foimd  prac- 
tically universal  acceptance.  Comet  taught  that  the  tubercle  bacilli 
entered  the  lungs  in  the  dust  of  dried  and  pulverized  sputum. 

The  evidence  of  pathologic  anatomy  strengthens  the  belief  in  the 
importance  of  aerogenic  infections  as  the  chief  portal  of  entry.  Thus, 
the  recent  studies  by  Qhon,*  at  the  St.  Anne's  Children's  Hospital  in 
Vienna,  indicate  very  strongly  that  the  actual  path  of  infection  is  by  the 
air  passages.  Approximately  95  per  cent,  of  184  autopsies  studied  by 
him  represent  a  primary  localization  of  the  bacilli  in  the  lungs.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  that  direct  aerogenic  infection  has  been  greatly  over- 
egtimated,  and  some  students  of  the  subject  go  so  far  as  to  state  it  is  of 
little  or  no  practical  importance.  It  is  supposed  that  very  few  bacteria 
suspended  in  the  air  actually  reach  the  lungs,  being  caught  on  the  moist 
mucous  membranes  of  the  upper  air  passages.  Further,  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  is  usually  at  the  apex,  which  is  not  in  the  direct  line  that  float- 
ing particles  in  the  air  would  usually  be  mechanically  carried.  It  is  true 
that  dust  under  certain  conditions  may  contain  tubercle  bacilli,  but  it  is 
''Der  prlmlre  Lnngenherd  bei  der  Tuberkulose  der  Kmder/'  Berlin,  1912. 
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now  known  that  this  organism  soon  dies  when  exposed  to  the  snn  and 
air,  and  that  the  dust  ont  of  doors  is  not  opt  to  contain  the  live  bacilli, 
and  when  it  does  so  the  dilntion  mnet  he  enormous.  It  is  diiTerent  with 
house  dust  Tubercle  bacilli  may  live  a  long  time  in  dark,  moist  places, 
but  even  here  the  danger  cannot  be  as  great  as  might  be  supposed  when 
we  study  the  nature  of  tuberculous  sputum*  This  substance  is  usually 
tenacious  and  gummy,  and  dries  into  tough,  glue-like  masses,  which  are 
pulverized  with  great  diiRculty.  It  therefore  seems  unlikely  that  dust 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  contain  dangeroua  numbers  of  live 
tubercle  bacilli.  The  danger  from  this  scjurce  is  further  diminished  when 
we  consider  that  a  large  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  die  in  sputum  even 
when  protected  from  sunlight  and  other  injurious  iDfluences.  It  is  now 
known  that  even  under  most  favorable  conditions  in  artificial  culture 
media  the  great  majority,  perhaps  90  per  cent.,  of  the  bacilli  die  witliin 
three  months.  Transplants  made  from  cultures  over  three  months  old 
usually  do  not  grow.  The  danger  of  house  dust  containing  live  tubercle 
bacilli  from  a  quantitative  standpoint  is,  therefore,  reduced. 

A  dusty  atmosphere,  even  though  it  contains  no  tubercle  bacilli,  is, 
however,  exceedingly  dangerous,  in  that  it  irritates  the  delicate  mucous 
membranes  and  thus  opens  the  door  for  infeetion. 

One  point  of  importance  in  this  controversy  is  the  experimental  evi- 
dence that  it  requires  very  few  tubercle  bacilli  by  inhalation  to  produce 
the  disease,  whereas  it  may  require  hundreds  and  even  thousands  to  cause 
infection  by  the  mouth.  This  is  given  as  a  reason  why  infection  via  the 
digestive  tract  is  comparatively  rare  in  man,  for  he  fortunately  would 
seldom  swallow  the  necessar}*  numbers  of  human  bacilli. 

Cornet  and  others  have  actually  found  live  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  dust 
and  upon  objects  of  rooms  where  tuberculous  patients  are  careless  with 
their  sputum.  In  one  of  Comeths  experiments  47  out  of  48  guinea-pigs 
exposed  to  the  dust  produced  by  sweeping  a  carpet  with  a  stiff  broom 
became  tuberculous-  The  carpet  had  been  purposely  infected  with  tuber- 
culous  sputum  shortly  before.  Dust  containing  tubercle  bacilli  may  also 
enter  the  atmosphere  from  soiled  linen,  upholstery,  handkerchiefs,  and 
other  fabrics  contain log  the  dried  tuberculous  sputum.  Tuberculous  dust 
may  also  be  stirred  up  by  walking  over  floors  and  the  dragging  of  the 
infection  by  ladies'  skirts.  Crawling  infants  are  exposed  to  especial 
danger  of  infection.  They  get  the  fresh  vinilent  material  on  their  hands, 
which  are  then  carried  to  the  mouth.  It  is  now  believed  that  most  cases 
of  tuberculosis  are  contracted  in  infancy,  but  develop  later. 

Droplet  Infection. — When  it  was  found  that  the  danger  from  dust 
theoretically  was  not  aiJ  irreat  as  was  supposed,  Fliigge  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  i^peaking,  coughing,  sneezing,  and  in  other  violent 
expiratory  efforts  the  fluid  contents  of  the  mouth  are  sprayed  into  the 
air  in  the  form  of  a  fine  mist     These  tiny  droplets  contain  tubercle 
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bacilli  or  germs  of  any  other  infection  that  may  be  in  the  mouth.  Ordi- 
narily these  droplets  are  carried  several  feet,  but  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances may  be  carried  30  or  40  feet  or  more;  however,  at  these 
distances  the  dilution  is  enormous  and  the  danger,  therefore,  much 
diminished.  The  tubercle  bacilli  contained  in  the  droplets  sprayed  from 
the  mouth  are  fresh  and  virulent,  and  may  land  directly  upon  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  healthy  individual  or  may  be  conveyed  indirectly 
through  food,  fingers,  and  other  objects.  There  is  danger  from  droplet 
infection,  but  it  cannot  be  the  usual  mode  of  transmission  in  tuberculosis 
from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  The  danger  from  droplet  infec- 
tion is  increased  by  close  association  with  the  patient  in  stuflfy,  ill-venti- 
lated rooms,  especially  if  the  individual  does  not  take  proper  care  in 
coughing  and  sneezing.  For  a  further  discussion  of  droplet  infection 
see  page  719. 

Ins^stiaii  Infection. — Little  by  little  the  view  gained  ground  that 
some  cases  of  tuberculosis,  particularly  in  children,  might  be  due  to 
bacilli  entering  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Now  we  recognize  that  much  of  the  tuberculosis  in  children  comes  through 
the  alimentary  tract.  Many  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  Chauveau  (1868)  was  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  alimentary 
canal  may  be  the  portal  of  entry  in  tuberculosis.  Woodward  in  1894 
maintained  that  the  infecting  bacilli  might  reach  the  lungs  through  some 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
children,  and  also  in  animals  fed  on  tuberculous  material,  the  lungs  may 
be  markedly  affected.  He  traced  the  course  of  the  infection  through 
caseous  or  old  calcareous  mesenteric  glands  up  through  the  diaphragm 
to  the  posterior  mediastinal  glands,  and  so  to  the  lungs.  Still  in  1899 
analyzed  259  fatal  cases  of  tuberculosis  occurring  in  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  London,  and  concluded  that  the  infection  had  occurred 
through  the  alimentary  canal  in  20.5  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Shennan  in 
1900,  dealing  with  316  autopsies  at  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
in  Edinburgh^  found  this  ratio  to  be  28.1  per  cent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  limgs  are  more  or  less  involved  in  all  cases 
of  generalized  infection^  especially  in  children,  but  these  are  not  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  (phthisis)  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term.  It 
is  phthisis  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  causes  70  per  cent,  of  all  the 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  and  whose  mode  of  origin  is  now  in  question. 

Behring  in  1903  maintained  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  might  be  taken 
up  from  the  intestine  and  pass  through  the  mesenteric  glands,  so  gaining 
access  by  the  blood  stream  to  the  lungs  without  leaving  any  lesion  in  the 
gut  or  glands  to  mark  the  portal  through  which  they  had  entered  or  the 
route  by  which  they  had  traveled,  and  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was 
commonly  caused  in  this  way.  Behring^s  theory  of  the  origin  of  phthisis 
did  not  find  a  ready  acceptance.    Nevertheless,  the  belief  that  phthisis 
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may  be  caused  by  bacilli  wliieh  have  been  swallowed  and  absorbed  from 
the  digestive  tube  gradually  gained  ground,  YalJee  in  1904  concluded 
from  his  own  investigations  that  ingestion  of  dust  or  food  infected  with 
tubercle  bacilli  was  the  quickest  and  surest  method  of  infection.  A  little 
later  Calniettc  (lOOo)  of  Lille  appeared  as  a  strong  supporter  of  this 
view,  C'alniette  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  immense  majority  of 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  man  are  caused  by  ingested  bacilli  and 
not  by  inhalation.  Whitla^,  in  1^08,  and  Symmers  repeated  some  of  this 
work  and  became  converted  to  Calmette's  doctrine,  and  these  views  have 
gained  a  number  of  adherents.  Cobbett  (1910)  considers  that  the  inges- 
tion theory  is  based  on  a  slender  substructore  of  experiments  from  which 
too  sweeping  conclusions  have  been  found.  Thus  Calmette  and  his  col- 
leagues claim  that  even  anthracosis  is  caused  not  by  the  carbon  particles 
inhaled,  but  the  particles  ingested,  which  pass  through  the  Intestinal 
mucosa  and  lodge  in  the  lungs.  Cobbett  showed  the  experimental  error 
and  demonstrated  that  India  ink  intimately  mixed  with  cream  is  not 
absorbed  in  any  great  amount  from  the  intestine,  for  the  cream  reappears 
of  a  normal  color  in  the  lacteals.  He  found,  however,  that  feeding  finely 
divided  carbon  matter  caused  traces  of  pigmentation  in  the  lung  and 
bronchial  glands  when  long  continued.  Heller  and  Yulcanstein  showed 
that  the  feeding  of  large  amounts  of  coal  dust  never  produces  that  grade 
of  anthracosis  which  is  found  after  the  inhalation  of  much  smaller 
amounts. 

There  is  now  sufficient  proof  to  state  definitely  that  tubercle  bacilli, 
when  taken  in  food  or  drink»  may  pierce  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  tube  and  produce  lesions  in  distant  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  also 
demonstrated  that  the  tubercle  baciUus  may  thus  travel  without  leaving 
macroscopic  evidence  of  its  passage  in  its  wake.  Fraenkel  *  and  others 
have  shown  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  may  pass  through  the  uninjured  skin 
of  guinea-pigs,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  passage  at  the  place  where  they 
had  been  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  but  causcil  tnberculosis  of  the  internal 
organs.  Ravenel  and  others  have  shown  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  pasa 
through  the  intestinal  wall  without  leaving  a  trail  behind  them.  It  does 
not,  therefore,  necessarily  follow  that  the  seat  of  the  primary  lesion  in 
tuberculosis  is  the  sit<?  of  the  entrance  of  the  infection. 

It  is  also  claimed  tbat,  no  matter  how  the  tubercle  bacillus  reaches  us, 
whether  in  dust  or  droplets,  by  kissing  or  through  fingers,  flies^  cupa, 
handkerchiefs,  or  milk,  it  cither  passes  through  the  tonsils  or  mucous 
membrane  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages,  or  is  carried  into  the  intes- 
tinal tract  and  absorbed  from  the  intestines.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
|>ortal  of  entry  even  in  dust  infection  may  be  through  ingestion  rather 
than  through  direct  lurogenie  infection  of  the  lungs.  Experimentally  it 
ia  easy  to  prove  that  tubercle  bacilli  given  by  the  month  may  produce  a 
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generalized  and  fatal  tuberculosis;  thus,  of  100  guinea-pigs  given  one 
large  feeding  of  a  bovine  culture  by  Eosenau  and  Anderson,  99  died  of 
tuberculosis.  That  infection  by  ingestion  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  is 
judged  from  the  fact  that  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  mesenteric  nodes  in 
man  is  not  as  common  as  we  might  expect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  may  pass  these  lymph  glands,  leaving 
little  or  no  trace  behind  thenL  Thus  the  work  of  Weichselbaum  and  his 
pupils,  Bartel,  Neuman,  and  Spieler,  strengthens  the  importance  of 
ingestion  as  the  portal  of  entry.  These  investigators  found  that  the 
tubercle  bacillus  produces,  in  addition  to  the  specific  tubercles,  other 
lesions  of  a  simple  lymphatic  hyperplastic  character.  These  early  lesions 
are  called  the  'lymphoid  stage*'  (^lymphoide  stadium").  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  early  stage  is  of  importance  in  determining  the  point  of 
invasion.  The  evidence  obtained  from  the  macroscopic  appearance  of 
the  lesions  at  autopsy  must  be  supplemented  by  microscopic  studies. 
Bartel  and  Spieler  found  that  in  ingestion  experiments  the  different 
lymphatic  groups  were  infected  with  the  following  frequency,  judged  by 
the  lymphoid  stage: 

Tonsils  and  surrounding. . .   11.7  per  cent. 

Cervical  glands 58.8  per  cent 

Bronchial  glands 52.9  per  cent. 

Mesenteric  glands 100.0  per  cent. 

These  investigators  assume  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  carried  from 
the  mesenteric  or  the  neck  glands  either  through  the  lymphatics  directly 
or  through  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  arterial  circulation  to  the  lungs  and 
other  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  The  disease  usually  localizes  itself 
in  the  lung  because  this  organ  presents  the  least  resistance. 

Weichselbaum  believes  that  ingestion  tuberculosis  occurs  much  more 
often  in  man  than  is  commonly  supposed  and  especially  in  children.  He 
assumes  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  may  pass  through  the  mouth,  nose,  or 
throat.  It  seems  immaterial  whether  the  bacillus  is  taken  with  food  or 
other  substances  placed  in  the  mouth,  or  is  contained  in  the  inspired  air, 
or  enters  the  mouth  and  nose  through  any  other  medium.  The  first 
lesions  do  not  consist  in  the  formation  of  specific  tubercles,  but  in  the 
so-called  lymphatic  tuberculosis.  This  stage  lasts  a  variable  time  and 
may  end  in  recovery  or  may  lead  to  specific  tuberculosis  either  through 
reinfection,  or  it  may  light  up  itself  without  a  new  infection.  The  specific 
tubercles  may  occur  either  at  the  portal  of  entry  or  in  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  glands  or  in  other  organs. 

Behring  (1903)  brought  forward  the  theory  that  alimentary  infection 
occurs  in  the  early  months  of  life.  The  tender  mucous  membrane  of 
babies  permits  the  bacillus  to  pass  readily.    The  bacilli  remain  latent  in 
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the  tissues  and  acquire  increaseil  activity  later  in  life.  According  to  this 
view  tuberculosis  of  adults  i^  tho  **end  of  a  song,  the  begimiing  of  which 
for  the  unfortonate  patient  was  sung  in  the  cradle/' 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  at  hand  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may 
arise  either  by  inhalation  or  by  ingestion.  The  problem  for  us  now  to 
solve  is  a  quantitative  one  j  that  is,  what  percentage  of  cases  are  air-borne 
and  what  percentage  come  through  the  mucosa  of  the  digestive  tract? 
Opinions  diifer  widely,  but  opinions  are  of  little  value.  We  must  have 
the  facta  before  we  can  give  the  final  answer  to  this  very  important  and 
practical  question/ 

FUeiL — Under  certain  circumstances  flies  may  readily  transfer  tuber- 
cle bacilli  from  exposed  sputum  to  ixngers,  lips,  or  food.  This  may 
account  for  an  occasional  case. 

Water. ^ — I^rge  quantities  of  tuberculous  sputum  that  escape  disinfec- 
tion and  an  additional  large  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  excreta 
finally  reach  the  drinking  water.  Nearly  all  persons  with  tubercle  bacilli 
in  their  sputum,  pass  some  of  them  in  their  feces*  The  tubercle  bacillus 
is  partii'ularly  resistant  to  putrefactive  processes,  and  may  live  a  long 
time  in  water.  The  use  of  contaminated  water  can,  therefore,  not  be 
disregarded.  A  study  of  the  vital  statistics  of  Hamburgh  Lowell,  and 
Lawrence  seems  to  show  a  diminution  in  tuberculosis  following  a  purifi- 
;  cation  of  the  water  supply  by  filtration  ( Mills- Reinke  Phenomenon^  page 
804). 

Contact  Infection. — The  majority  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  contract 
the  disease  through  "contact/'  Contact  infection  is  a  general  and  con- 
venient term ;  it  implies  the  rather  quick  transference  of  fresh  infection 
in  which  the  bacilli  pass  from  one  individual  to  the  nther  in  a  brief  space 
of  time  and  through  a  short  distance.  Contact  infection  may  be  either 
direct  or  indirect;  through  dust,  through  bacilli  in  the  air,  or  through 
contaminated  food,  through  soiled  fingers  or  objects;  through  flies,  as 
well  as  in  numerous  other  ways.  The  infections  transferred  through  kisa- 
ing,  pencils,  pipes,  toys,  cups,  and  other  objects  all  come  under  the  mn- 
venient  category  of  "contacts."  Even  the  infection  through  droplets  is 
included  in  the  present-day  conception  of  contact  infection.  The  term 
is  a  practical  one,  and  implies  close  association,  though  not  necessarily 
actual  contact,  between  the  sick  and  the  well.  Viewed  in  this  sense, 
tuberculosis  is  a  house  disease  or  a  family  disease.  With  this  conception 
it  makes  little  practical  difference  whclher  (he  iiiftxtion  enters  the  body 
through  the  respiratory  tract  or  the  digestive  tube.  Either  or  both  would 
be  possible  in  regarding  the  disease  as  contagious  in  the  sense  of  contact 
infection, 
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Dr.  H.  6.  Lampson  in  his  "Studies  on  the  Spread  of  Tuberculosis  in 
Five  Counties  of  Minnesota*'  *  came  to  the  conclusion  that  79  per  cent,  of 
individuals  fully  exposed  for  a  long  period  of  time  to  open  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  became  infected.  Only  28  per  cent,  of  those  partially  ex- 
posed or  exposed  for  a  short  period  of  time  became  infected.  The  per- 
centage of  infections  from  casual  exposure  such  as  everyone  encoimters, 
was  small,  8  per  cent.  The  more  frequent  infection  of  children  is  ex- 
plained, at  least  in  part,  by  their  more  intimate  contact  with  the  patient. 
At  all  ages,  the  intimacy  and  length  of  exposure  are  the  determining 
factors  in  infection  with  tuberculosis. 

Pollak  states  that  the  earlier  the  infection  the  more  serious  the  out- 
come. This  receives  support  from  Wallgren's  statistics,  for  out  of  61 
consumptives,  15  had  been  exposed  during  the  first  5  years  of  life, 
whereas  of  the  13  healthy  persons  who  gave  a  history  of  exposure,  in  but 
1  case  had  that  exposure  been  before  the  sixth  year.  It  is  now  believed 
that  the  infection  is  usually  received  during  childhood,  but  remains  latent 
until  adolescence  or  early  adult  life,  when  the  disease  becomes  clinically 
apparent. 

Although  there  is  some  doubt  concerning  the  exact  mode  of  transmis- 
sion and  the  portal  of  entry  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  usually  takes,  we 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  guide  our  preventive  measures  with  every 
assurance  of  success.  One  thing  is  certain:  tuberculosis  is  an  infection 
spread  mainly  from  man  to  man,  usually  through  direct  association 
between  the  sick  and  the  well;  and  secondarily  from  cows^  through  milk. 


IMMUNITT 

Man  possesses  a  considerable  resistance  to  tuberculosis.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  many  cases  recover  spontaneously  and  that  perhaps  all 
individuals  who  reach  the  age  of  30  years  and  who  spend  most  of  this 
time  in  association  with  their  fellowmen  under  the  usual  urban  condi- 
tions have  at  one  or  more  times  been  infected.  The  resistance  to  tuber- 
culosis increases  after  middle  life,  due  perhaps  to  the  immunity  which  is 
induced  by  these  prior  infections.  There  is  probably  no  true  racial  im- 
munity to  tuberculosis.  Some  races  show  a  smaller  incidence  to  the 
disease,  owing  probably  to  modes  of  life,  habits  of  nutrition,  and  condi- 
tions of  exposure.  Some  of  the  white  races  have  acquired  a  certain 
d^ree  of  resistance  through  inheritance  (  ?)  and  almost  universal  infec- 
tion. All  races  long  removed  from  infection  are  particularly  susceptible. 

The  human  organism  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  a  certain  amoimt  of 
infection.  The  dose,  that  is,  the  number,  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  their 
virulence,  is,  therefore,  a  very  important  factor  in  determining  infection. 

>U.  S.  Public  Health  Reports,  Vol.  30,  No.  2,  Jan.  8,  1915. 
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This  may  reailily  be  demonstrated  upon  susceptible  animals  and  is  doubt- 
less true  of  man.  It  takfs  at  least  ten  tubercle  bacilli  to  infect  a  guinea* 
pig.  Frequent  reinfections  occurring  at  short  intervals  with  email  num- 
bers of  tubercle  bacilli  may  break  down  the  immunity.  In  man  the  bal- 
ance between  immunity  and  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis  is  delicately 
adjusted:  there  is  a  very  smalL factor  of  eafet)^  The  resistance  to  the 
infection  may  be  inercrtsed  by  attention  to  per.sonal  hygiene,  fresh  axTj 
and  good  food ;  immunity  may  readily  be  broken  down  by  any  weakemng 
influence;  herein  lies  the  keynote  of  personal  prophylaxis. 

The  immunity  to  tuberculosis  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome 
a  large  amount  of  infection.  As  in  all  other  infectious  processes,  the 
strongest  and  most  robust  individuals  in  the  prime  of  life  succumb  to 
the  disease  in  a  short  time  if  they  Tcoeive  into  their  system  a  large  number 
of  virulent  tubercle  bacilli.  Hence  tiie  avoidance  of  the  infection  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  our  preventive  measures- 

The  mechanism  of  the  immunity  to  tuberculosis  ia  probably  exceed- 
ingly complex.  There  is  no  antitoxic  immunity.  The  tuberculins  are 
not  true  toxins.  Phagocytosis  and  cellular  reactions  play  a  very  impor- 
tant role.  The  recent  studies  upon  anaphylaxis  throw  a  certain  amount 
of  light  upon  the  mechanism  of  immunity  in  tuberculosis.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  hypersusceptibility  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  action 
of  tuberculin*  which  is  a  comparatively  harmless  substance  to  a  normal 
individual,  but  produces  a  marked^  reaction  in  a  sensitized  individual. 
This  reaction  must  be  useful  in  protecting  the  organism  against  the 
invasion  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  also  in  guarding  it  against  the 
spread  of  the  disease  after  it  hm  become  localized.  Thus,  if  tubercidiu 
is  placed  upon  a  normal  conjunctiva  no  reaction  follows.*  This  first 
application,  however,  sensitixce  the  tissues  of  the  conjunctiva  so  that, 
if  the  application  is  repeated  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  there  is  a 
violent  reaction.  The  same  phenomenon  doubtless  occurs  when  a  tubercle 
bacillus  lodges  in  a  lyinph  gland  or  in  the  lung  or  some  other  part  of  the 
body.  The  first  time  it  meets  with  little  resistance;  the  next  time  the 
tissues  react  immediately  and  vigorously.  All  of  nature's  protecting 
agencies*  such  as  the  germicidal  subgtances  in  the  blood,  the  phagocytic 
eellsj  and  antibodies,  are  concentrated  upon  the  point  where  they  are 
most  needed.  In  the  same  way  the  body  protects  itself  against  the  exten- 
sion of  a  tuberculous  focus.  The  parts  surroimding  a  tubercle  become 
seoBitized  and  react  so  as  to  encapsulate  the  focus  with  a  cellular  and 
fibrous  coat  of  mail.  This  reaction  is  probably  stimulatcnl  by  small 
amounts  of  tuberculin  produced  within  the  tuberculous  focus,  \Vlicn 
the  tuberculin  is  not  produced  aulogenously  in  sufficient  amounts*  aa  in 
chronic  lesions  of  the  bones,  or  inactive  prgeesscs  of  the  glands  or  skin, 
the  gpeeiftc  reaction  may  be  stimulated  to  advantage  by  the  injection  of 
*Rf)0eiiatt  and  Anderson,  J,  A,  M,  A.,  Vol.  T,  March  28,  IdDS.  p.  901. 
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small  quantities  of  tuberculin.  If,  however,  the  tuberculin  is  given  in 
too  large  amoimts  or  too  frequently,  the  power  of  reaction  is  readily 
broken  down.  When  this  occurs  the  mechanism- of  immunity  has  been 
destroyed,  there  is  little  resistance  left  to  the  extension  of  the  infection, 
and  death  soon  occurs.  Clinical  experience  has  demonstrated  the  danger 
of  large  doses  of  tuberculin  or  small  amounts  too  often  repeated  in  tuber- 
culosis. The  same  may  readily  be  demonstrated  experimentally  in  the 
lower  animals.  These  facts  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  use 
of  tuberculin. 

It  is  quite  proper  to  deny  dogmatically  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
tuberculosis  in  educational  pamphlets  for  popular  use.  The  infection 
is  not  transmitted  hereditarily,  although  it  occasionally  passes  from 
mother  to  fetus  congenitally.  Tubercle  bacilli  do  not  occur  in  the  sper- 
matozoon, and  do  not  appear  in  the  seminal  fluid.  They  are  not  found 
in  the  ovum;  in  fact,  a  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  ovum  would  doubtless 
result* in  the  death  of  the  egg.  The  bacilli,  however,  may  pass  from 
mother  to  fetus  through  the  placenta.  Warthin  shows  that  placental 
tuberculosis  is  more  common  than  is  supposed.  The  lesions  in  the  pla- 
centa are  not  those  of  typical  tubercle  formation. 

While  the  tubercle  bacillus  itself  is  rarely  transmitted  from  parent 
to  offspring,  an  hereditary  tendency  or  disposition  to  the  disease  may  be 
transmitted.  We  have  no  definite  knowledge  as  to  what  this  decreased 
resistance  consists  in ;  it  may  be  a  diminished  power  of  reaction.  For  this 
view  there  is  analogy  in  the  experiments  upon  anaphylaxis  in  guinea- 
pigs,  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  hypersusceptibility  to  a  foreign 
protein  such  as  tuberculin  may  be  transmitted  from  mother  to  young. 

A  mild  infection  with  bovine  tuberculosis  in  early  life  seems  to  leave 
a  certain  degree  of  immunity  against  the  human  strain.  At  least  persons 
who  have  glandular  tuberculosis  of  the  bovine  type  in  childhood  are  said 
to  be  less  apt  to  have  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in  later  life.  Likewise, 
the  human  strain  injected  into  cattle  produces  a  definite  immimity 
against  the  bovine  type.  Cattle  are  now  immunized  by  the  intravenous 
injection  of  2  c.  c  of  a  suspension  of  a  pure  culture  of  the  himian  tubercle 
bacillus.  This  produces  an  immimity  which  probably  lasts  for  1  to  2 
years.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  human  bacillus  under  these 
circtunstances  remains  alive  for  a  very  long  time,  and  may  appear  in  the 
milk  provided  there  is  a  lesion  in  the  udder.  This  presents  a  danger 
which  cannot  be  disregarded. 

Trudeau  long  ago  showed  that  the  only  definite  immunity  that  could 
be  induced  in  experimental  animals  was  through  the  use  of  live  tubercle 
bacilli.  Webb  and  Williams  *  have  produced  a  certain  amount  of  immu- 
nity in  guinea-pigs  and  monkeys  by  the  injection  of  live  tubercle  bacilli. 

Kqnu^unity  in  Taberculosis,"  J.  A,  M.  A,,  Oct  28,  1911,  Vol.  LVII,  No.  18, 
9.1i3L     .        . 
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The  firet  injection  consists  of  the  introduction  of  a  few  bacilli  (from 
1*200),  which  ie  repeated  subcutaneously  at  varying  intervals.  Two  chil- 
dren have  also  been  giiecessfully  **vaccinated"  with  upward  of  600  virulent 
human  tubercle  bacilli  without  infection  being  produced. 

RESISTANCE  OF  THE  VIRUS 


We  have  no  easy  method  of  determining  just  when  the  tubercle  bacil* 
luB  dies.  The  criterion  of  death  depends  upon  animal  experimentation* 
The  tubercle  bacillus  has  no  spore  and  may  be  classed  with  other  non- 
spore-bearing  organisms  so  far  as  its  viability  is  eooeerned.  Its  virulence 
fades  before  it  dies.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  waxy  substances  protect 
the  bacillus  against  external  harmful  influences  to  any  unusual  extent. 
Tlie  thermal  death  point  is  6U°  C,  for  20  minutes.  This  is  much  less 
than  was  once  considered.^  Failure  to  recognize  the  lesions  produced  by 
the  dead  tubercle  bncillus  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  false  conclusions 
reached  by  experimenters  upon  this  subject. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  the  resistance  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in 
sputum  is  of  prime  importance.  Protected  from  the  sunlight  it  is  now 
known  that  they  may  live  in  dried  sputum  for  months.  All  the  bacilli 
do  not  survive  under  these  conditions,  but  we  lack  methods  to  determine 
the  quantitative  reduction. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  withstands  cold  very  well.  It  has  a  marked 
resistance  against  putrefactive  processes.  It  will  live  a  year  in  water, 
which  is  a  fact  not  to  be  neglected,  as  many  tubercle  bacilli  finally  find 
their  way  into  drinking  water,  and  infection  through  this  Bonrce  is 
possible. 

For  the  destruction  of  the  bacilli  in  sputnm  only  very  strong  germi- 
cides or  exposure  to  steam  or  boiling  water  should  he  depended  upon. 
Burning  is  the  most  practical  method  for  disposing  of  tuberculous 
sputum  (see  page  1173).  Five  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  is  sufticieut,  pro- 
vided equal  parts  of  sputum  and  solution  are  mixed  and  the  exposure 
continued  for  24  hours. 

Sunlight  is  one  of  the  best  germicides  and  often  destroys  tubercle 
bacilli  qnickly.  In  direct  sunlight  the  bacilli  due  in  a  few  hours,  in 
diffuse  sunlight  in  a  few  days^  provided  the  sputum  masses  are  not  too 
thick. 

PREVENTION 

Preventive  measures  are  based  upon  two  important  facts :  that  tuber- 
culosis is  an  infection  mainly  spread  from  man  to  man  through  direct 
aaaociation,  and  secondarily  from  cattle  through  infected  milk.     Pre- 

*The  thermal  death  point  nf  puthogoiiic  microorganisms  in  milk.  M*  J. 
Rosenaii,  ^yy.  Lab.  Bull.  V,  H*  Pub,  Ilfalth  and  Mar,  ifoBp.  Sert\,  No.  42. 
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Tentive  measures  fall  into  two  categories:  (1)  avoiding  the  infection, 
and  (2)  increasing  resistance  through  personal  hygiene.  Both  are  neees- 
sary.  The  infection  may  be  avoided  through  segregation  ;  the  use  of 
milk  from  tuberculin-tested  cattle,  else  pasteurized;  education;  disinfec- 
tion; proper  disposal  of  tuberculous  sputum ;  the  avoidance  of  contact 
with  open  cases,  especially  with  those  wlio  do  not  use  proper  precautions; 
early  diagnosis,  etc.  Increased  resistance  may  be  gained  through  fresh 
air,  good  fcKid,  rest,  and  eoniplinnce  with  tlie  dictates  of  personal  hygiene. 
This  part  of  the  subject  includes  sociologic  and  economic  reforms,  with- 
out which  the  warfare  against  tuberculosis  cannot  succeed.  Improvement 
in  housing  conditions,  lowering  of  the  cost  of  living,  increase  in  the  scale 
of  wagest  and  all  forms  of  uplift  help  Bccondarily  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  the  disease.  Furthermore^  it  will  he  necessary  to  consider  secondary 
agencies,  as  preventive  clinics,  industrial  iusurajice,  notification,  open-air 
schools,  day  and  night  camps,  etc. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  tuberculosis  has  gradually  declined  in 
England  and  also  in  Massachusetts  since  1850 — before  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus was  discovered.  The  decline  was  gradual  from  1850-1885,  but  quite 
pronounced  since  that  date.     (See  Fig,  17.) 


PiQb  17. — Show  mo  the  Decunb  in  tbe  Death-Rate  from  Tt^BERcuLoaifl.  The  de« 
diam  i»  general  from  1850  until  1882,  whoti  tke  tubercle  bacUiua  was  dlaoovered, 
M&ee  which  time  the  decline  is  Bharper. 
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The  causes  of  this  deeliiie  have  been  much  disfus&ed.  It  may  he  due 
to  Ijetter  food  supply  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  brought  about  by  improved 
methods  of  trausportati€>n»  and  the  general  use  of  refrigeTatioii  aud  can- 
ning; it  may  be  due  to  better  hygiene  and  sanitation;  or,  it  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  special  antitoberculos^is  measures.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the 
de(^line  may  have  been  little  influenced  by  any  of  the  usually  assigned 
causes,  but  may  simply  be  a  biological  phenomenon  indicating  a  falling 
off  in  the  vtruk^ncc  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Segregation.  Sanatoria. — Tuberculosis  is  a  "contagious"  disease,  and 
it  is  now  perfectly  plain  that  one  of  the  most  important  single  preventive 
measures  in  this  as  in  all  other  comnuinieable  diseases  consists  in  isola- 
tion. A  ease  isolated  is  a  case  neutralised,  hence  the  great  value  to  the 
community  of  sanatorium  treatment.  Isolation  in  this  case  refers  only 
to  those  individuals  having  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  sputum*  and  especially 
to  the  advanced  and  helpless  cases.  The  power  of  forcible  removal  and 
isolation  of  the  irresponsible,  careless  or  indigent  consumptive  is  often 
essential  to  success.  The  isolation  in  tuberculosis  need  not  go  to  the 
extreme  practiced  in  the  acute  conmiunicable  fevers.  In  fact^  we  cannot 
for  many  years  to  come  object  to  giving  a  case  of  open  pulmonary  tuber- 
*  culosis  his  com  pic  te  liberty,  provided  he  is  careful  and  cleanly  and  uses 
proper  precautions  in  the  disposal  of  his  expectoration.  When  the  disease 
becomes  less  prevalent  more  stringent  and  arbitrary  measures  may  then 
be  enforced. 

Special  measures  must  be  taken  to  protect  infants  and  children 
against  the  infection. 

**Every  case  of  tuberculosis  isolated  means  an  average  of  at  least  three 
less  new  infections  "  Sanatoria  should,  therefore,  be  attractive  and  as 
cheap  BB  it  is  possible  to  run  theni.  Free  hospital  care  for  the  incurable 
cases  is  necessary,  esjjecially  for  the  poor.  Tuberculosis  has  diminished 
most  in  those  countries  where  sanatoria  are  most  in  use. 

Separate  sanatoria  should  be  provided  for  the  incipient  cases  and  for 
the  advanced  cases.  A  sharp  division  is  not  always  possible,  for  an 
incipient  case  may  develop  into  an  o|K^n  case  within  a  week,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  open  cases  may  return  to  latency  in  a  short  time.  It  is  better 
for  each  locality  to  have  its  own  sanatorium  than  to  provide  large  institu- 
tions which  become  imwieldy.  Fnrthennore,  tuberculosis,  like  all  other 
widespread  infections,  is  a  local  problem.  A  distant  sanatorium  will 
neither  attract,  nor  keep  the  advanced  cases,  which  are  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  so  far  as  spread iug  the  infection  is  concerned.  Persons  with 
tuberculosis  need  not  necessarily  go  to  a  sanatorium  with  the  object  of 
remaining  until  cured.  It  is  worth  while  if  they  go  there  but  for  a  few 
months  to  learn  tlie  melhods  of  treatment  and  the  teclmic  of  prevention* 
While  sanatoria  should  be  well  built  and  comfortable,  extravagance  is  not 
neceasary.    An  initial  ejcpenditure  of  about  two  hundred  dollars  per  bed 
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will  meet  all  reasonable  requirements.  Special  police  power  to  restrain 
the  incorrigible  consumptive  in  special  detention  wards  or  places  is  desir- 
able. 

Tuberculosis  Dispensaries. — Every  community  should  be  provided 
with  a  dispensary  for  diagnosis^  treatment^  and  for  teaching  the  consump- 
tive how  to  care  for  himself  at  home.  Each  dispensary  should  have  at 
least  one  physician  and  a  nurse  with  special  experience  in  the  problem. 
Much  social  service  work  can  be  done  from  such  a  dispensary,  especially 
in  following  up  cases  after  leaving  the  sanatorium. 

Associations. — Associations  for  the  cure  and  relief  of  tuberculosis  are 
essential  parts  of  the  problem,  and  such  associations  should  be  active  in 
every  community  in  order  to  obtain  hospital  accommodations  for  the 
advanced  cases,  sanatorium  treatment  for  the  hopeful  cases,  and  advice 
for  the  incipient  cases,  to  obtain  establishment  of  dispensaries,  district 
nursing  and  necessary  legislation. 

Personal  Propliylazis. — Personal  prophylaxis  consists  in  avoiding  the 
infection  and  in  obeying  all  the  dictates  of  personal  hygiene — that  is, 
living  a  clean,  normal,  and  temperate  life. 

Close  association  with  persons  known  to  have  tubercle  bacilli  in  their 
sputum  is  hazardous.  This  becomes  especially  dangerous  when  the  con- 
tact is  prolonged  and  intimate,  such  as  working  in  the  same  room,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  small  and  ill-ventilated,  or  living  in  the  same  house,  sleeping 
in  the  same  bed.  The  more  intimate  the  association  and  the  less  care 
the  tuberculous  individual  takes  with  the  expectoration,  the  greater  is  the 
danger.  The  danger  diminishes  somewhat  with  age ;  infants  and  children 
need  special  protection.  The  infection  may  further  be  avoided  by  refus- 
ing to  drink  from  common  cups,  by  taking  care  in  placing  objects  to  the 
mouth  that  do  not  belong  there,  by  avoiding  dusty  atmospheres,  and 
refusing  to  drink  milk  that  does  not  come  from  tuberculin-tested  cattle 
unless  it  is  pasteurized. 

Mechanical  obstructions  to  breathing  should  be  corrected,  by  surgical 
methods  if  necessary.  Functional  lack  of  proportion  in  the  chest  and 
lungs-  of  young  people  favor  infection,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  help  the  child  to  outgrow  them.  Breathing  exercises  and  outdoor  play 
are  especially  useful. 

A  generous  diet  is  one  of  the  best  prophylactics  against  tuberculosis. 
A  fat-rich  food  favors  the  development  of  a  water-poor  body,  and  it  is 
known  from  experimental  observation  that  animals  with  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  water  in  their  tissues  yield  to  the  infection  more  readily  than 
others. 

Hesistance  to  the  disease  is  increased  by  rest,  fresh  air,  good  food, 
sunshine,  the  avoidance  of  all  depressing  influences,  such  as  worry,  over- 
work, intemperance,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  slight  colds  and  other  conditions  known  to  be  predisposing  causes  to 
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the  disease.  Tuben^nloBis  is  the  one  disease  in  which  the  measurea  of 
treatment  and  of  prevention  are  to  a  large  extent  identical. 

Conditions  favoring  tuhercnh3si8  are  anemia  and  underweight,  con- 
tinnous  overfatigue,  reeurrent  colds,  especially  recurrent  bronchitis,  elovr 
recuperation  from  any  acute  infection,  whether  influenza,  measles  or 
whooping-cough,  prolonged  septic  processes,  or  typhoid  fever.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  maturity  of  tissnes,  freedom  from  trauma,  normal 
nutrition,  and  the  ahsence  of  intercurrent  disease  or  toxic  influences  are 
the  important  "factors  of  gaft*t/*  on  the  part  of  the  body. 

Education. — The  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  like  all  otber  widespread 
infections,  depends  for  it«  success  upon  the  education  of  the  people.  We 
are  now  in  possession  of  sufficient  information  of  a  precise  nature  to 
place  the  facts  in  plain  words  before  the  public.  This  has  been  done  in 
numerous  excellent  pamphlets  and  popular  articles  in  the  daily  press  and 
magazines,  through  lectures,  conferences,  moving  pictures,  ejdiibits,  and 
meetings,  so  that  there  is  now  a  widespread  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  modern  message  in  tnberculosia  has  been  one  of  hope,  in  that 
the  disease  is  curable;  and  one  of  fear,  in  that  it  is  transmissible.  The 
former  haa  been  a  great  encouragement  and  has  added  strength  to  the 
movement;  the  latter  is  also  helpful,  although  it  has  run  to  extremes  in 
some  quarters.  An  unwarranted  fear  of  tuberculosis  (phthisiophobia) 
has  subjected  the  tuberculous  individual  to  severe  hardships  by  branding 
him  as  a  leper.  Even  cured  cases  of  the  disease  now  find  difficulty  in 
obtaining  work.  A  wholesome  regard  for  the  infection  is  useful  and 
helpful  in  preventive  medicine,  but  an  hysterical  fear  of  tuberculosis  is 
quite  as  unwarranted  as  a  total  disregard  for  the  infection, 

ITotif cation. — Tulierculosis  should  be  included  amOng  the  list  of  dis- 
eases requiring  compulsory  notification.  Without  this  important  feature 
an  adequate  control  of  the  disease  cannot  l>e  effected.  The  olijection  to 
compulsorj'  notification  is  based  largely  upon  sympathy  with  the  large 
number  of  individuals  affected  and  the  sensitiveness  of  tlie  afllicted. 
Compulsory  notification  may  restilt  in  individual  harm,  in  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  may  result  in  loss  of  occupation  and  an  avoidance 
by  his  fellowmen  on  account  of  the  fear  people  now  have  of  associating 
with  a  tuberculous  individual.  These  effects  may,  for  the  present,  be 
neutralized  by  considering  the  records  as  confidential  communi cations 
l)etween  physician  and  health  officer. 

Tuberculosis  is  required  to  be  reported  in  Mttinc,  Michigan,  Massa- 
chusetts (since  1907)  ;  many  cities:  Alameda,  Califorjiia;  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.;  Boston,  Buffalo.  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Halt  lake  City,  Trenton, 
Yonkers — also  in  Washington,  D,  0,,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  and 
Syracuse.  The  list  is  growing  and  tfie  returns  are  gradually  improv- 
ing 

In  England  and  Wales  tlie  notificaliou  of  all  forms  of  tuberculosis, 
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whether  in  puhlic  or  private  practice,  is  obligatory,  since  Feb.  1,  1913. 
The  information  thus  received  is  held  as  confidential. 

Disposal  of  the  SpntnnL — As  the  tuberculous  sputum  is  the  principal 
source  of  the  infection,  it  should  be  disinfected  or  disposed  of  so  that 
it  will  be  harmless  to  others.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  receive  the 
expectorated  matter  into  cloths,  which  may  be  burned,  or  the  material 
may  be  received  into  one  of  the  various  forms  of  sputum  cups  and 
finally  burned  or  disinfected.  Persons  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  must 
be  warned  against  the  possible  danger  to  others  of  coughing  without 
holding  the  handkerchief  before  the  mouth  and  nose ;  under  no  circum- 
stances should  they  spit  upon  the  floor.  Penalty  for  spitting  upon  the 
sidewalk,  upon  the  floor  of  public  buildings,  and  in  street  cars  serves 
a  useful  purpose  in  diminishing  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  as  well  as 
other  diseases.    (Disinfection  of  Sputum,  see  page  1173.) 

Disinfection. — Booms  occupied  by  tuberculous  individuals  should  be 
kept  clean  and  disinfected  from  time  to  time.  A  thorough  disinfection 
and  cleansing  should  also  be  practiced  before  such  rooms  are  occupied  by 
other  persons.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  mopping  surfaces  with  the 
usual  solutions  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  or  one  of  the  coal-tar  prepara- 
tions, followed  by  formaldehyd  fumigation  and  a  mechanical  cleansing,, 
and  then  a  thorough  airing  and  simning.  Formaldehyd  gas  alone  cannot 
be  depended  upon  because  it  lacks  the  power  of  penetration. 

Early  Diagnosis. — Early  diagnosis  plays  an  important  role  in  success* 
f ul  prevention ;  not  only  does  it  give  the  individual  the  best  chances  of 
cure,  but  at  the  same  time  it  assures  the  possibility  of  maximum  protec- 
tion to  others.  Through  the  use  of  tuberculin  and  through  refinements 
of  clinical  methods  it  is  now  possible  to  diagnose  tuberculosis  at  a  stage 
when  it  was  formerly  not  suspected.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  from  the 
standpoint  of  prevention,  to  wait  until  tubercle  bacilli  appear  in  the 
sputum  before  making  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  The  symptoms  that 
suggest  incipient  tuberculosis  are  rather  general  in  character.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  make  a  diagnosis  by  exclusion,  for  it  may  be  impossible  for 
the  clinician  to  state  just  where  the  process  is  located.  The  symptoms 
that  suggest  incipient  tuberculosis  are  loss  of  weight,  rise  of  temperature 
in  the  afternoon,  or  subnormal  temperature  with  rapid  pulse,  loss  of 
appetite,  languor  and  lack  of  energy,  anemia,  dyspepsia,  with  or  without 
a  cough.  Probably  many  cases  of  ''a  slight  run-down  condition,*'  of 
transient  and  irregular  febrile  attacks,  are  due  to  a  small  focus  of  tuber- 
culosis hidden  from  the  ken  of  the  clinician.  In  such  cases  a  course  of 
rest,  fresh  air,  and  better  food,  with  a  change  of  scene,  may  often  pre- 
vent irreparable  damage.  The  establishment  of  preventive  clinics  to 
look  after  such  cases  and  the  maintenance  of  medical  clinics  to  diagnose 
and  care  for  the  early  cases  are  important  adjuncts  to  preventive  meaa- 
ures. 
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Housing  Conditiona. — It  has  long  been  realized,  even  before  the  rea- 
sons were  uiitlerstood,  that  improvement  in  housing  conditions  diminishes 
the  incidence  to  tuberculosis.  This  is  a  common  observation  in  the 
stabling  of  cattle  as  well  as  the  domicile  of  man.  Tlie  reasons  why 
improving  the  housing  conditions  diniinishcs  ilie  spread  of  tuberculosis 
are  complex.  In  addition  to  raising  the  standard  of  living,  better  houses 
diminish  the  chances  of  contact  infection,  afford  better  air  and  more  sun- 
shine, and  tend  generally  to  the  well-beiog  and  uplift  of  mankind.  Mu- 
nicipalities do  well  to  enact  and  eoforce  stringent  laws  regulating  the 
construction  of  houses,  otlices,  stores,  ami  workshops.  The  congested 
and  squalid  slums  are  both  a  disgrace  and  a  menace.  Germs  are  social 
climbers,  and  many  a  palace  is  invaded  with  an  infection  from  a  nearby 
neglected  alley.  Philanthropists  cannot  do  better  than  assist  in  improv- 
ing the  housing  conditions  of  the  poor. 

Care  of  the  Cases  in  the  Home. — Open  cases  of  tnberculosis  should 
not  be  cared  for  in  the  home,  but  in  case  they  are,  such  homes  should  be 
visited  by  a  social  service  nurse.  Home  visitation  is  a  simple  but  very 
powerful  means  of  attacking  this  and  other  diseases.  It  is  the  surest  way 
of  reaching  tlie  indiifcrent  and  ignorant  portion  of  the  public  which  con- 
stitutes the  great  obstacle  in  the  successful  prevention  of  disease.  Home 
visitation  is  not  merely  applicable,  but  almost  indispensable  in  many  pub- 
lie  health  problems^  and  should  become  one  of  the  routine  methods  of  a 
good  public  health  organization*  Such  a  system  recognizes  the  fact  that 
tuberculosis  is  not  merely  a  bacterial  invasion,  but  a  disease  of  defective 
civilization.  Through  this  means  social  relief  may  teach  better  standards 
of  living  and  provide  better  food,  light,  air,  housing,  clothing,  and  occu- 
pation, A  study  of  tuberculosis  at  close  range  has  taught  the  lesson  of 
the  absolute  necessity  for  individualizing  the  treatment  of  each  case  in 
order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

Industrial  Conditions.— ilany  a  case  of  tuberculosis  is  contracted  by 
those  who  are  required  to  work  alongside  of  a  fellow  workman  who  has 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  especially  in  crowded],  poorly  ventilated  and  in- 
sanitary workshops.  Mr.  Allen  Joslin  helped  to  suppress  the  disease 
within  two  years  at  Oxford,  Mass.,- where  tuberculosis  was  unduly  preva- 
lent, through  medical  inspection,  aided  by  a  nurse;  removing  the  sick  to 
sanatoria,  and  by  a  general  improvement  in  the  sanitary  and  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  mill.  Similar  measures  have  been  met  with  signal  suc- 
cess in  other  industrial  centers.  Much  real  good  can  be  accomplished 
along  these  lines. 

Tuberculosis  in  CMldreE. — In  one  sense  tuberculosis  is  a  disease  of 
childliood,  for  almost  all  children  by  the  time  they  reach  fourteen  years 
of  age  react  to  tuberculin,  thus  indicating  that  tliey  have  become  sensi- 
tised or  *^nberculizcd."  (liildren  rarely  have  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
(consumption) ;  when  they  do  it  is  usually  rapidly  fatal.    It  is  hazardous 
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to  permit  such  children  in  schoolrooms  or  even  to  remain  at  home ;  they 
should  be  cared  for  in  sanatoria.  It  is  the  anemic,  incipient,  pretubercu- 
lar,  glandular,  or  scrofulous  type  that  demands  especial  attention.  Such 
children  are  best  cared  for  in  school-hospitals,  sometimes  called  open-air 
schools.  These  children  are  going  to  furnish  a  large  percentage  of  the 
open  pulmonary  cases  in  later  life.  In  a  school-hospital  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  treatment,  and  the  teaching  given  secondary  consideration. 

Bovine  Tnberonlons. — ^The  prevention  of  bovine  tuberculosis  consists 
simply  in  using  milk,  cream,  and  fresh  milk  products  from  tuberculin- 
tested  cattle.  The  cattle  should  be  tested  frequently;  at  least  twice  a 
year,  for  the  disease  may  develop  in  the  cow  in  a  few  months.  When 
milk  is  used  from  non-tested  cattle,  it  should  be  pasteurized,  and  the 
same  precaution  applies  to  the  milk  used  for  making  cream,  butter,  ice- 
cream, and  other  fresh  milk  products. 

The  Bang  Kethod  of  Suppressing  Bovine  Tuberculosis. — More  work 
has  been  done  in  Denmark  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
Bang  in  the  suppression  of  tuberculosis  of  cattle,  and  the  results  achieved 
are  of  greater  value  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  system, 
in  short,  is  as  follows:  Herds  are  tested  with  tuberculin  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  owner  of  the  cattle.  After  the  test,  the  herd  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  (1)  the  healthy  section  and  (2)  the  reacting  or  tuberculous 
section.  These  herds  are,  if  possible,  kept  in  separate  buildings.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  they  are  kept  in  separate  parts  of  the  same  building,  a 
tight  partition  separating  them.  The  milk  from  both  sections  is  used  by 
the  creameries,  but  it  is  the  almost  universal  practice  in  Denmark  to 
pasteurize  the  cream  preparatory  to  ripening  it  for  churning,  and  the  law 
requires  that  skim  milk  shall  be  heated  to  a  point  that  will  kill  the 
tubercle  bacilli  before  it  is  returned  to  the  farmers  to  be  used  for  feeding 
purposes.  The  law  further  provides  that  the  sediment  that  remains  in 
the  separator  shall  be  burned. 

The  calves  from  the  cows  in  the  reacting  sections  are  removed  from 
their  dams  immediately  after  birth  and  are  reared  on  the  milk  of  healthy 
cows  or  on  milk  that  has  been  heated.  These  calves  are  tested  when  they 
are  three  or  four  months  old,  and  if  they  do  not  react,  they  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  sound  section  of  the  herd.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  reactors  are 
very  rare  among  these  calves.  Most  of  them  are  bom  healthy,  and  when 
cared  for  as  directed,  they  remain  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  cows  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder  are  required  to  be  reported  and  are  killed. 
Some  compensation  is  allowed  for  them.  The  appraisement  is  equivalent 
to  one-fourth  of  the  meat  value  of  the  animal.  The  other  tubercular 
cattle  in  the  reacting  section  are  examined  physically  from  time  to  time 
and  killed  in  public  abattoirs  under  veterinary  control.  Their  flesh  is 
then  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector. 
Sume  of  it  is  seized  and  destroyed,  some  of  it  is  sold  for  food.    The  law 
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further  provides  that  tattle  brought  into  Denmark  shall  be  kept  in  quar- 
antine until  tested  with  tiibercnliii  and  tViuiid  free  from  tuboreulosiK. 


Many  herds  have  been 


Denmark  with 


itive  results,  prov- 

ing  that  tubereulosis  is  not  a  neeessary  disease  anion^^  Inghly  developed 
dairy  cattle,  and  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  omnipresent 

Industrial  Luurance*^ — IndiiBtrial  insorance  patterned  after  the  plan 
used  in  Germany  is  a  useful  adjunct  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis* 
The  German  industrial  associations  under  government  supervision  do 
more  than  care  for  the  tuberculous  workman.  The  heavy  drains  upon 
the  funds  of  the  industrial  a-ssociations  have  been  checked  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  "preventoria."  These  are  attractive  country  places  where 
the  working  man  can  go  when  he  is  **run  down/'  This  simple  measure 
is  a  great  boon,  and  prevents  the  development  of  many  a  case  of  tubercu- 
losis as  well  as  other  diseases. 

Organizing  a  Local  Tuberculosis  Campaign, — ^Tuberculosis  being  a 
local  problem  should  be  attacked  by  every  town  throughout  the  country. 
The  method  of  organi/Jng  a  tuberculosis  campaign  is  first  to  interest  a 
number  of  different  agencies,  such  as  the  church,  business,  doctors,  politi- 
cians, women's  clubs,  the  press,  and  the  board  of  health.  This  beginning 
can  best  be  done  by  one  person  who  will  devote  himself  or  herself  to  the 
work.  After  the  press  has  printed  a  few  articles  on  tuberculosis  and  the 
pulpit  has  helped  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  movement,  a  local 
committee  should  then  be  formed  to  invite  a  tuberculosis  exhibit.  The»e 
exhibits  may  be  obtained  either  from  the  National  Association  for  Tuber- 
culosis, or  from  most  of  the  state  boards  of  health.  It  will  require  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  finance  such  an  exhibit.  A  tubercu- 
losis society  t^hould  tben  be  formed.  The  next  sti^p  is  to  estaldish  a  dispeu* 
sary  with  a  pliysician  aud  a  nurse.  An  efiicicnt  nurse  with  social  service 
training  is  essential  f(*r  the  success  of  the  movement.  After  this  is  well 
under  way,  a  day  camp  should  be  started  in  a  modest  way  at  a  convenient 
locality,  and,  should  this  succetHl,  a  night  camp  may  be  added.  A  day 
and  a  night  camp  is  the  equivalent  of  a  local  sanatorium.  This  much 
can  be  done  by  voluntary  efforts  and  private  subscription,  but  at  this 
point  the  town  authorities  should  take  over  the  work. 

Summary.' — The  prevention  of  tuberculosis  is  no  longer  solely  a  med- 
ical |>roblem  but  largely  a  sociological  problem.  It  is  a  disease  of  defec- 
tive society.  Its  eradication  will,  however,  take  time  on  account  of  the 
chronic  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  widespread  prevalence.  We  should 
be  satisfied  if  we  diminish  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  appreciably  in  a 
generation.  The  momentum  thus  gained  will  increase  rapidly.  The  time 
win  come  when  the  comparatifely  few  cases  left  may  be  treated 
by  compulsory  isolation  or  other  aggressive  measures.  Persistence  along 
the  lines  now  understood  will  in  time  control  the  disease,  whirh  will  be 
the  crowning  achievement  in  preventive  medicine* 
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DIPHTUEBIA 

Our  knowledge  of  diphtheria  is  most  satisfactory  in  that  we  know  the 
cause  of  the  disease  and  its  modes  of  transmission ;  we  are  able  to  check 
its  spread,  and  possess  a  specific  preventive  and  curative  agent  of  great 
potency. 

Diphtheria  spreads  slowly  from  person  to  person  and  from  community 
to  community.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  it  endemic  in  special 
indigenous  foci,  because  it  is  n^ever  completely  absent  in  any  large  com- 
munity. Newsholme  points  out  that  diphtheria  epidemics  and  pandemics 
occur  cyclically.  The  intervals  between  the  years  of  epidemic  prevalence 
vary  greatly.  In  Boston  diphtheria  was  epidemic  in  1863-64,  1875-76, 
1880-81,  1889-90,  and  1894;  in  New  York  in  1876-78,  1880-82,  1886-88, 
and  1893-94;  in  Chicago  in  1860-65,  1869-70,  1876-79-81,  1886-87,  and 
1890.  The  causes  of  these  epidemic  outbursts  are  not  clear.  They  may 
be  due  to  a  fortuitous  combination  of  such  circumstances  as  a  new  crop 
of  susceptible  children,  a  particularly  virulent  strain  of  the  bacillus,  the 
opening  of  the  schools,  and  similar  factors  favoring  the  spread  of  the 
infection.  On  the  other  hand,  external  conditions,  such  as  dryness,  may 
be  important,  for  Newsholme  states  that  "diphtheria  only  becomes  epi- 
demic in  years  in  which  the  rainfall  is  deficient.  There  is  no  instance  of 
a  succession  of  wet  years  in  which  diphtheria  was  epidemic.''  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  great  outbreaks  are  due  to  a  combination  of  the  three 
factors  (1)  man,  (2)  the  bacillus,  and  (3)  the  environment.  Just  as  a 
spark  in  a  forest  may  cause  a  brush  fire  or  a  conflagration,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  plant  growth,  its  distribution,  its  condition  as  to 
dryness,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  topography  and  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  many  other  conditions,  so  diphtheria  and  other  infections 
will  smolder  or  burst  into  flame,  depending  upon  many  factors. 

Diphtheria  is  said  to  prevail  more  in  rural  than  in  urban  districts. 
Sir  George  Buchanan  first  pointed  out  that  it  has  always  displayed  a 
more  marked  tendency  to  prevail  in  sparsely  settled  districts  than  in 
centers  of  population,  although  outbreaks  in  congested  centers,  schools, 
camps,  on  board  ships,  and  in  other  crowded  places,  are  common.  In 
the  tropics  diphtheria  is  practically  absent.  Newsholme  pointed  out  that 
it  is  more  of  a  continental  than  an  insular  disease.  The  fatality  from 
diphtheria  has  been  greatly  lowered  since  1894,  owing  to  the  use  of  anti- 
toxin and  to  refinements  of  diagnosis,  as  a  result  of  which  many  mild 
cases  are  now  included  that  were  formerly  omitted  from  the  statistical 
records.  Whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  natural  tendency  for  the  disease 
to  become  milder  in  recent  years  cannot  be  stated. 

Diphtheria  reaches  its  maximum  prevalence  in  the  autumn  of  each 
year,  which  oorreqponds  to  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever.  Diph- 
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theria  is  a  cold  weather  rlisease.  The  influence  of  el i mate  is  eoo firmed  by 
its  rare  incidence  in  the  tropics.  While  tlte  seasonal  prevalence  is  in  the 
colder  months,  an  epidemic  once  established  may  go  on  regardless  of 
season,  reaching  its  maximum  at  the  periucl  of  highest  temperature- 

lu  1878  Dr.  Thrusliiield  puhlii^hed  papers  ilhi^vtratiug  the  way  in 
which  diphtheria  hung  about  damp  houses,     A  damp  dwelling  favors 

eorc  throats  and  colds,  and 
may  thus  open  a  way  for  in- 
vasion of  the  bacilli,  just  as 
atjy  depressing  iiiOuenee  may 
predispose  to  the  infect  ion. 
Children  with  scarlet  fever 
or  measles  are  especially 
prone  to  take  diphtheria  if 
the  infection  is  around-  Any 
ahnunnal  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat  and  nose  favors  the 
localization  of  the  diphtheria 
bai'illus,  and  may  thus  act  as 
a  predisposing  cause;  there- 
fore, sore  throat,  foreign 
bodies,  adenoids,  as  well  as 
dust  or  any  irritant,  may 
predispose  to  the  disease  if 
the  dip!itheria  bacillus  is 
present.  Formerly  imperfect 
drains  and  sewer  gas  were 
given  as  the  causes  of  diph- 
theria; this  is  a  fetish  which 
dies  hard. 

Modes  of  Transmission. — 
The  diphtheria  bacillus  usu- 
ally enters  by  the  mouth  or 
nose,  and  the  lesions  are  usu- 
ally localized  in  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  throat* 
The  bacillus  leaves  the  botiy  in 
Diphtheria  occasionally  alTects 
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Flu.   18.— Chart   Computed    fhom  tmk   United 
States  Census  Report  to  Show  How  the 
(hM  viKO   OF  the  Schools  in  Actumn  In- 
^Efl  Diphtheria. 

1  In  in"K,eii  tin**  showi  the  number  of  cattes  amonf^ 
school  rhilclrrn  five  lo  fourtw^n  yeara  old  dur- 
ing 1900-1^04  in  the  reRist rrttion  arcsa  ol  the 
Unitod  StJit***.  The  imhrokcn  line  dhowa  the 
outnhf'f  of  i*ii*c»  iLTiionK  childri'ii,  from  hirth  to 
five  yeaTB  of  a«e,  for  sjiinc  period  and  area. 

On  thi«  diart  the  auitiupDtPd  increase  in  diphtheria 
iLinong  Bchool  children  from  five  to  fourt«*»n 
years  of  ag^f  as  eompared  with  children  under 
wf^  yeai«,  is  Htrikinj^ly  nhown. 
\  (Mawi.  State  Board  of  Health,  Monthlj/  Bull.,  Sept, 


nose,  larynx,  or  npp-er  respiratory  tract. 

tlic  discharges  frum  the  mouth  and  nose 

other  mueotiB  membranes  or  abraded  surfaces,  snch  ae  the  conjunctiva  or 

vaginal  mucous  membrane,  or  open  wonndg,  the  discharges  from  these 

lesions  containing  the  infective  agent 

The  bacillus  may  be  tranijimitted  directly  from  one  person  to  another, 
as  by  kifiging;  exposure  to  droplet  infection  in  coughing;  speaking;  gneez- 
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ing;  or  the  infection  may  be  conveyed  indirectly  from  one  person  to  an- 
other in  many  ways;  most  common  among  children,  perhaps,  are  toys, 
slate  pencils,  food,  fingers,  handkerchiefs,  or  other  objects  that  have  been 
mouthed  first  by  the  infected  child  and  then  by  the  susceptible  child. 
Experience  points  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  diphtheria  is  transmitted 
usually  by  a  direct  exchange  of  the  flora  of  the  nose  and  throat,  rather 
than  indirectly  through  inanimate  objects.  Bacillus  carriers  play  a  large 
role  in  spreading  the  infection.  Milk  and  other  foods  may  become  in- 
fected and  transmit  the  disease.  The  diphtheria  bacillus  is  frail  and  soon 
dies  when  dried  or  exposed  to  sunlight,  therefore  air-borne  infection  is 
probable  only  in  the  case  of  close  association,  that  is,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  infected  person  and  within  the  radius  of  tlie  possibility  of  droplet 
infection. 

Experience  clearly  teaches  that  diphtheria  is  spread  mainly  by  the 
active  cases;  recent  convalescents;  mild  and  missed  cases;  and  carriers. 

The  following  description  by  Chapin  illustrates  how  diphtheria  and 
all  other  infections  contained  in  the  secretions  from  the  mouth  and  nose 
may  be  transmitted;  it  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  education  in 
personal  hygiene  based  upon  habits  of  biological  cleanliness : 

"Not  only  is  the  saliva  made  use  of  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
and  numberless  articles  are  for  one  reason  or  another  placed  in  the  mouth, 
but,  for  no  reason  whatever,  and  all  unconsciously,  the  fingers  are  with 
great  frequency  raised  to  the  lips  or  the  nose.  Who  can  doubt  that  if 
the  salivary  glands  secreted  indigo  the  fingers  would  not  continually  be 
stained  a  deep  blue,  and  who  can  doubt  that  if  the  nasal  and  oral  secre- 
tions contain  the  germs  of  disease  these  germs  will  not  be  almost  as  con- 
stantly found  upon  the  fingers?  All  successful  commerce  is  reciprocal, 
and  in  this  universal  trade  in  human  saliva  the  fingers  not  only  bring 
foreign  secretions  to  the  mouth  of  their  owner,  but  there,  exchanging  it 
for  his  own,  distribute  the  latter  to  everything  that  the  hand  touches. 
This  happens  not  once,  but  scores  and  hundreds  of  times  during  the  day's 
round  of  the  individual.  The  cook  spreads  his  saliva  on  the  muffins  and 
rolls,  the  waitress  infects  the  glasses  and  spoons,  the  moistened  fingers  of 
the  peddler  arrange  his  fruit,  the  thumb  of  the  milkman  is  in  his  measure, 
the  reader  moistens  the  pages  of  his  book,  the  conductor  his  transfer 
tickets,  the  lad/  the  fingers  of  her  glove.  Everyone  is  busily  engaged 
in  this  distribution  of  saliva,  so  that  the  end  of  each  day  finds  this  secre- 
tion freely  distributed  on  the  doors,  window  sills,  furniture,  and  play- 
things in  the  home,  the  straps  of  trolley  cars,  the  rails  and  counters  and 
desks  of  shops  and  public  buildings,  and,  indeed,  upon  everything  that 
the  hands  of  man  touch.  What  avails  it  if  the  pathogens  do  die  quickly? 
A  fresh  supply  is  furnished  each  day.  Besides  the  moistening  of  the 
fingers  with  saliva  and  the  use  of  the  common  drinking  cup,  the  mouth 
is  put  to  numberless  improper  uses  which  may  result  in  the  spread  of 
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jiifectioD*  It  ie  used  to  hold  pins,  gtriiig,  pencils,  paper,  and  money. 
The  lips  are  used  to  moisten  the  pencil,  to  point  the  thread  for  the  neeille, 
to  wet  postage  etaraps  and  envelopes.  Cliildren  "^swap'  apples,  cake,  and 
lollipops,  while  men  exchange  their  pipes  and  women  their  hatpins. 
Sometimes  the  mother  is  seen  Vh^ani^ing'  the  face  of  her  cUihl  with  her 
saliva^moietened  handkerchief,  and  perhaps  the  visitor  is  shortly  after 
invited  to  kiss  the  little  one. 

** Children  have  no  instinct  of  cleanliness,  and  their  faces,  hands,  toys, 
clothing,  and  everything  that  they  touch  must  of  necessity  he  continually 
daubed  with  the  secretions  of  the  nose  and  month.  H  is  well  known  that 
children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  eight  years  are  more  ensceptible  to 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  and  whooping-cough  than  at  other 
ages,  and  it  may  be  that  one  reason  for  this  is  the  great  opportunity  that 
16  afforded  by  their  habits  at  these  ages  for  the  transfer  of  the  secretions. 
Infants  do  not,  of  course,  mingle  freely  with  one  another,  and  older  chil- 
dren do  not  come  in  close  contact  in  their  play,  and  they  also  begin  to 
have  a  little  idea  of  cleaidiness.** 

Milk^bome  DipMheria.. — The  diphtheria  bacillus  grows  well  in  milk 
without  appreciably  changing  its  flavor  or  appearance.  Trask  collected 
23  diphtheria  epidemics  from  the  literature  between  180.J  and  1907.  Fif- 
teen of  these  occurred  in  the  United  States  and  8  in  Great  Britain.  The 
milk  is  usually  contaminated  by  crises  of  the  disease  occurring  on  the 
farm  or  at  the  dairy  or  milk  shop.  In  some  cases  the  diseased  person 
milks  the  cows  or  the  same  person  nurses  the  sick  and  handles  the  milk. 
In  two  instances  the  outbreak  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  disease  of  the 
I'ow.  One  instance  studied  by  Dean  and  Todd  is  instructive.  In  certain 
families  supplied  with  milk  from  two  cows  there  occurred  two  cases  of 
clinically  typical  diphtheria  and  three  of  sore  throat,  whereas  in  another 
family  using  the  milk,  oidy  after  sterilization,  no  case  oi  curred.  One  of 
the  cows  had  mammitis  and  furnished  a  scanty,  ropy,  semi-purulent,  and 
slightly  blood-tinged  milk.  The  Klehs-LoHler  bacilli  were  isolated  in  all 
cases  and  also  from  the  milk  of  the  cow  with  mannnitis.  Experiments 
justified  the  conclusion  that  tlie  ulcers  upon  the  udder  of  the  cow  with 
mammitis  had  become  secondarily  infected  with  /?.  diphlheruie,  acci- 
licn tally  from  some  apparently  healthy  person. 

Bacillus  Carriers. — It  was  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  that  the  danger 
of  bacillus  carriers  was  first  realized.  It  is  now  known  that  pi^rsons  wbo 
come  in  contact  with  diphtheria  patients  are  very  apt  to  harbor  diph- 
theria bacilli,  though  they  may  remain  in  good  health.  It  is  also  now 
well  known  that  a  certain  i)ercentage  of  the  population  at  large  harbor 
the  diphtheria  f>atilli  in  their  nose  or  throat,  even  though  they  have  had 
no  known  assiH-iation  with  the  disiMise.  tlrabam'Snntb  found  that  tit! 
per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  ftimily  \o  which  the  diseased  person 
l>eIong€'d  were  infected  ;  the  pnvjiortion  being  higher  (liK>  to  50  per  cent.) 
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in  families  in  which  no  precautions  were  taken  to  isolate  the  sick,  and 
much  lower  (10  per  cent.)  when  such  precautions  were  taken.  Of  the 
more  distant  relatives  examined^  29  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  carriers. 
Bacilli  were  found  in  37  per  cent,  of  persons  in  attendance  on  the  sick. 
Observations  of  the  inmates  of  hospital  wards  and  institutions  showed 
that  14  per  cent,  are  likely  to  give  positive  cultures  when  diphtheria 
occurs  among  them.  In  infected  schools  8.7  per  cent,  of  the  scholars 
were  found  to  be  bacillus  carriers.  In  New  York,  SchoUey  examined 
1,000  children  from  the  tenement  districts,  and  found  18  with  virulent 
and  38  with  non-virulent  bacilli.  Moss,  Guthrie  and  Gelien  found  B. 
diphtheriae  in  3.61  per  cent,  of  1,217  school  children  in  Baltimore,  and 
3.48  per  cent  of  1,290  individuals  in  the  city  at  large.  Slack,  Arms, 
Wade,  and  Blanchard  took  cultures  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
from  about  4,500  pupils  in  the  Brighton  district,  Boston.  Diphtheria 
was  not  prevailing  at  the  time.  Nevertheless,  at  least  1  per  cent,  of  all 
these  healthy  school  children  were  found  to  carry  morphological  typical 
diphtheria  bacilli.  It  is  estimated  that  this  is  the  average  ratio  in  the 
population  at  large. 

Ordinarily  the  bacilli  found  in  diphtheria  carriers  under  such  cir- 
cumstances have  little  or  no  virulence.  It  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
the  virulence  of  such  strains  may  be  raised  by  passing  through  a 
susceptible  individual.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  diphtheria  is  kept 
alive  in  a  conmiunity  rather  by  the  virulent  organisms  in  immune  persons 
than  by  these  non- virulent  strains.  None  of  the  children  in  the  Brighton 
district  above  mentioned  had  any  known  association  with  the  disease,  nor 
did  they  afterward  develop  diphtheria.  The  danger  of  such  carriers  is, 
therefore,  problematic,  and,  on  account  of  their  large  number,  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  should  be  isolated.  The  dangeroiis  carrier  is  he 
who  harbors  the  virulent  strain,  and  this  is  usually  obtained  from  the 
patient,  convalescent,  or  from  a  third  person  who  has  come  in  contact 
with  the  patient.  From  our  present  standpoint  it  seems  impractical  to 
stamp  out  diphtheria  from  a  large  city  by  cultural  tests  of  all  its  inhab- 
itants and  isolation  of  all  carriers,  especially  where  dependence  is  placed 
upon  morphological  diagnosis.  Some  harmless  bacteria  have  the  morpho- 
logical appearance  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  The  virulent  bacilli  may  be 
differentiated  from  the  avirulent  strains  by  injecting  pure  cultures  into 
guinea-pigs.  Zingher  and  Soletsky  ^  have  improved  Neisser's  method  by 
using  2  guinea-pigs  for  the  testing  of  from  4  to  6  different  strains.  One 
guinearpig  serves  as  a  control  and  receives  about  200  units  of  antitoxin 
intracardially  at  the  time  of  making  the  test,  or  intraperitoneally  24 
hours  before.  Both  pigs  are  injected  with  suspensions  of  the  cultures  to 
be  tested  intracutaneously.     A  fresh  24-hour  growth  from  an  ordinary 

*  Zingher  and  Soletsky:  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society. 
N.  8.,  y^  XV,  Nos.  1  and  2,  January  and  February,  1915. 
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Loffler  slant  is  suspended  in  25  to  30  c.  c.  of  normal  salt  solution;  0.10 
c.  c.  is  injected  into  the  skin.  The  results  of  the  tests  are  noted  in  24 
to  48  hours.  Virulent  strains  produce  a  definite  local  inflammatory 
lesion,  which  shows  a  superficial  necrosis  in  48  to  72  hours.  In  the  con- 
trol pig  the  skin  remains  normal.  With  non-virulent  strains  no  lesions 
will  be  found  in  either  control  or  test  animal.  It  is  plain  that  the 
control  of  diphtheria  outbreaks  in  institutions,  camps,  on  shipboard, 
schools,  and  in  similar  places,  where  a  number  of  people  are  crowded 
together,  as  well  as  the  final  control  of  epidemic  outbreaks  in  cities  and 
towns,  depends  eventually  upon  the  recognition  of  carriers  and  their 
isolation. 

The  length  of  time  it  requires  for  diphtheria  bacilli  to  disappear  from 
the  throat  and  nose  varies  greatly.  Beebe  and  Park  found  that  in  304 
of  605  consecutive  cases  the  bacilli  disappeared  within  3  days  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  false  membrane.  In  176  cases  they  persisted  for  7 
days,  in  64  cases  for  12  days,  in  36  for  15  days,  in  12  cases  for  3  weeks, 
in  4  cases  for  4  weeks,  and  in  2  cases  for  9  weeks.  In  some  instances  the 
virulent  organisms  may  remain  for  months. 

Diphtheria  bacilli  disappear  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  cases  by  the  time 
the  local  membrane  has  disappeared.  The  bacilli  persist  in  about  5  per 
cent,  of  persons  at  the  end  of  two  months,  about  2  per  cent,  at  the  end 
af  3  months,  and  approximately  1  per  cent,  continue  as  chronic  bacillus 
carriers.  Of  the  general  population  who  have  not  been  affected  by  the 
disease  1  or  2  per  cent,  are  carriers  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
from  5  to  10  per  cent,  during  epidemics  of  the  disease.  These  figures 
include  both  virulent  and  avirulent  forms.  It  is  now  believed  that  the 
carriers  of  avirulent  bacilli  are  harmless.  The  virulence  of  the  diph- 
theria bacilli  seems  to  be  but  slightly  lessened  during  the  carrier  con- 
dition. 

Many  methods  have  been  used  to  cure  diphtheria  carriers.  These 
consist  of  liquid  antiseptics  applied  as  swabs,  sprays  or  gargles;  the 
inhalation  of  antiseptic  vapors;  the  use  of  diphtheria  vaccin,  toxin,  anti- 
toxin, and  antibacillary  serum;  also  toxins  of  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus, 
and  the  introduction  of  cultures  of  staphylococci,  yeast  and  other  micro- 
organisms. Hektocn  and  Rappaport  *  obtained  results  by  the  use  of  kao- 
lin.   Good  results  have  followed  and  failed  in  all  the  methods  so  far  tried. 

The  diphtheria  bacilli  probably  do  not  long  persist  upon  normal 
mucous  membranes,  but  continue  in  pockets,  folds,  crypts  of  the  tonsils, 
fissures  of  adenoids,  spaces  about  the  turbinates,  the  sinuses  connected 
with  the  nasal  cavity,  and  in  any  irritated,  inflamed  or  ulcerated  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  Therefore,  the  removal  of  enlarged  tonsils, 
polypi,  foreign  bodies,  and  other  sources  of  irritation  and  inflammation 
has  resulted  in  the  cure  of  diphtheria  carriers.     The  first  indication  is 

1  Jwr.  A.  M.  A.,  LXIV,  24,  June  12,  1915,  p.  1901. 
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to  treat  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages  so  as  to 
get  it  in  a  normal  condition.  Albert^  recommends  the  application  of 
silver  nitrate  to  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils. 

The  disappearance  of  the  bacilli  from  the  throat  and  nose  cannot  be 
hastened  by  the  usual  injections  of  antitoxin.  Diphtheria  antitoxin,  when 
injected  subcutaneously,  protects  the  individual  but  does  not  harm  the 
bacilli.  A  serum  containing  agglutinins  has  been  used.  This  serum  in 
powdered  form  is  blown  into  the  throat.  The  diphtheria  bacilli  are  sup- 
posedly agglutinated  and  may  then  be  more  readily  washed  away  by 
gargling  and  douching.  A  substance  proposed  by  Emmerich  known  as 
"pyocyanase**  has  been  used.  This  contains  a  ferment  from  bouillon  cul- 
tures of  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus.  It  is  applied  locally  and  acts  by  its 
power  of  bacteriolysis. 

Encouraging  results  have  recently  been  reported  by  ^'over-riding''  the 
throats  of  diphtheria  carriers  with  suspensions  of  Staphylococcus  pyo- 
genes aureus,  which  are  sprayed  into  the  throat  and  nose.  The  method 
wafi  introduced  by  Schiotz  in  1909,  who  reported  the  prompt  disappear- 
ance of  diphtheria  bacilli  in  six  carriers.  Page,  also  Catlin,  Scott  and 
Day,  Lorenz  and  Ravenel,  and  others,  have  reported  successful  results. 

Hewlett  and  Nankivell,  and  also  Petruschky,  report  encouraging 
results  in  clearing  up  diphtheria  carriers  by  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  a  diphtheria  vaccine. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  all  these  measures  often  fail.  The  relief  of 
bacillus  carriers  is  one  of  the  rewardf ul  problems  in  preventive  medicine. 

Sesistance. — ^The  diphtheria  bacillus  has  less  resistance  to  adverse 
conditions  than  the  majority  of  the  spore-free  bacteria.  It  is  more  read- 
ily destroyed  by  light,  heat,  and  disinfecting  substances  than  the  typhoid 
bacillus.  In  this  regard  it  corresponds  more  to  the  frailer  streptococci. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  diphtheria  bacillus  resists  drying  for  a 
long  time.  When  enclosed  in  the  false  membrane  or  other  albuminous 
substances,  they  may  remain  virulent  for  some  months. 

Immunity. — Inmiunity  to  diphtheria  is  an  antitoxic  immunity  and 
persists  for  some  months  or  years  following  a  natural  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease. Occasionally  immunity  is  of  short  duration,  for  second  and  third 
attacks  are  not  uncommon.  Reiche  ^  states  that  5.8  per  cent,  of  4,761 
cases  of  diphtheria  in  Hamburg  were  known  to  have  had  a  previous 
attack.  He  presents  further  data  to  confirm  the  absence  of  any  lasting 
immunization  by  a  single  attack  of  diphtheria.  Graef  and  Ginsberg  ^ 
have  shown  by  the  Schick  Reaction  that  immunity  obtained  by  having 

"Albert,  H^iy:  **The  Treatment  of  Diphtheria  Carriers.'*  J.  A.  M.  A., 
Sept.  27,  1913,  LXL  13,  p.  1027. 

*  Reiche,  F.  Remfection  with  Diphtheria.  Med.  Klin.,  Berlin,  Oct.  12,  IX,  No. 
41,  pp.  1663-1708. 

»  J<Mir.  A.  M.  A.,  LXIV,  1916,  p.  1205. 
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the  disease  or  the  use  of  immunizing  dot*es  of  antitoxin  lasts  from  a 
month  to  several  years,  varying^  i^eatly  in  different  individuals,  and  being 
very  brief  in  children.  The  fact  that  healthy  persoiiis  may  harlwr  virulent 
bacilli  npon  their  mucous  membrane  for  a  long  time  without  contracting 
the  disease  shows  the  hipfh  grade  immunity  enjoyed  Ijy  many  individuals, 
due  to  antitoxin  in  the  hh>od.  Persons  vary  markedly  in  susceptibility. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  life  there  is  but  little  susceptibility.  Chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  3  ant!  10  are  most  susceptible;  after  that  age 
the  suseeptihility  again  decreases.  It  is  known  that  guinea-pigs  born  of 
immunized  mothers  inherit  a  certain  degree  of  resistance,  which  may 
explain  the  relative  insusceptibility  of  children  under  (>  mouths.  This 
may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  diminished  danger  of  exposure  of  babies 
during  this  age,  especially  in  those  that  are  breast*fefL  Mother's  milk, 
even  colostrum,  contains  protective  antibodies,  which  are  absorbed  by 
the  infant,  and  thus  may  protect  it. 

The  Schick  Eeactian* — The  presence  or  absence  of  immunity  in  any 
individual  may  readily  he  determined  by  the  Schick  test»  which  tells 
whether  antitoxin  is  present  or  absent  in  the  blood  of  that  individual. 
The  Schick  Reaction  is  made  by  injecting  into  the  skin  l/50th  of  a  min- 
imum lethal  dose  of  diphtheria  toxin  for  a  250-gram  guinea-pig.  A 
positive  reaction  at  the  site  of  the  injection  means  absence  of  antitoxin, 
that  is,  a  susceptibla  individual.  A  negative  reaction  means  the  presence 
of  antitoxin,  hence  immunity.  A  positive  react icm  consists  of  a  reddened 
area  with  a  white  center  at  the  site  where  tlie  toxin  was  injected  into 
tlie  skin. 

A  positive  Schick  reaction  is  sufliciently  delicate  to  indicate  less  than 
l/30th  of  a  unit  of  antitoxin  in  1  c.  c.  of  blood  serum.  Such  pc^rsons 
are  susceptible  to  diphtheria. 

We  therefore  possess  a  ready  method  of  determining  who  is  sus- 
ceptible and  who  is  naturally  immune.  IVrsons  wluj  react  negatively  to 
the  Schick  test  will  not  develop  diphtberia.  Therefore  when  an  epidemic 
breaks  out,  such  persons  need  not  be  treated  with  prophylactic  doses  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin. 

The  Schick  test  has  shown  a  striking  similarity  in  reactions  in  fam- 
ilies. If  the  youngest  cliild  of  a  family  has  a  negative  reaction  all  the 
older  children  are  likely  to  be  negative,  and  if  the  older  children  are 
poeitive  the  young  ones  are  also.  When  variations  are  found,  the  younger 
childn^n  show  the  positive  reaction  (Park).  The  Schick  reaction  may 
be  used  to  ditferentiate  between  rlinirally  doubtful  teases  of  diphtheria, 
in  experimental  work,  and  in  the  handling  of  diphtheria  epidemics  in 
institutions,  etc.,  and  it  is  particularly  applicable  as  a  preliminary 
measure  for  all  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  diphtheria. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  93  per  cent,  of  new-born  infants  have 
antitoxin  in  their  blood.    At  1  year  only  57  per  cent,  of  these  children 
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remain  immune;  60  per  cent,  of  those  between  5  and  15 ;  and  76  per  cent, 
of  those  between  21  and  40.  The  above  figures  obtained  through  the  Schick 
Reaction  correspond  very  closely  to  the  age  distribution  of  the  disease. 

PreventioiL — CoNTROii  op  Outbreaks  in  Institutions. — Diphtheria 
frequently  appears  in  asylums^  hospitals^  jails^  on  shipboard,  and  similar 
places.  Under  these  conditions  of  crowding  the  disease  has  a  highly 
contagioiis  tendency.  It  may,  however,  be  controlled  with  every  assur- 
ance of  success  by  the  application  of  well-tried  measures. 

The  most  important  measure  to  suppress  diphtheria  in  an  institution 
is  to  isolate  all  cases  and  all  carriers.  This  is  possible  in  an  institution, 
although  not  very  practical  among  the  population  at  large.  The  isolation 
of  both  cases  and  carriers  is  the  most  important  and  radical  of  our  pre- 
ventive measures.  In  the  case  of  institutions^  jails,  ships,  and  similar 
places  all  those  who  show  cultures  containing  organisms  which  morpho- 
logically resemble  the  diphtheria  bacillus  should  be  isolated,  whether  the 
strains  are  virulent  or  not. 

The  bacilli  frequently  grow  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
nasal  pharynx  without  symptoms  indicating  their  localization.  Unless 
cultures  are  taken  from  the  nose,  many  carriers  will  be  overlooked,  leav- 
ing a  large  loophole  in  our  preventive  measures.  Ward  and  Henderson 
in  a  public  school  epidemic  in  Berkeley  in  1907  found  that  all  attempts 
to  isolate  infected  children  had  no  effect  on  the  epidemic  so  long  as  they 
made  throat  cultures  alone.  When  they  took  both  nose  and  throat  cul- 
tures and  quarantined  all  the  children  showing  positive  cultures,  the 
epidemic  stopped. 

Convalescents  should  not  be  released  irom  quarantine  until  at  least 
two  cultures  taken  from  both  the  nose  and  throat  are  negative. 

All  persons  within  the  institution,  including  both  inmates  and  ad- 
ministrative force,  should  then  be  tested  to  the  Schick  Reaction.  Tliose 
reacting  positively  should  be  given  a  prophylactic  dose  of  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin. This,  however,  must  be  regarded  more  as  a  measure  of  temporary 
personal  protection  than  as  a  radical  means  of  stamping  out  the  infection. 
It  is  not  possible  by  the  use  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  alone  to  wipe  out 
diphtheria.  The  bacilli  remain  in  the  throats  of  the  immunized  and 
the  disease  continues  to  crop  out  after  the  antitoxic  immunity  has 
passed  away,  which  may  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  weeks.  When  diph- 
theria antitoxin  is  used  as  a  prophylactic,  the  customary  dose  is  1,000 
units.  Schick  reconmiends  50  units  per  kilogram  of  body  weight.  The 
immunizing  dose  may  be  repeated  every  10  days  or  two  weeks  as  long  as 
the  danger  persists. 

Those  who  react  positively  to  the  Schick  Test  may  be  immunized 
with  a  toxin-antitoxin  mixture.*    Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  mixture 

^Von  Behring:  Deutsche  med.  Wochenachr.,  1913,  XXXIX,  873.  Park  and 
Zingber:   J.  A.  M.  A.,  Dec.  25,  1915,  LXV,  26,  p.  2216. 
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contains  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  L  +  dose  of  toxin,  and  one  imit 
of  antitoxin.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  this  mixture  is  injected  subcu- 
taneonely  and  repeated  three  times  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  days.  The 
results  as  determined  by  the  Schick  Reaction  produce  an  immunity  in 
about  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  injected  individuals  within  four  weeks;  the 
remainder  react  slowly,  in  four  months  to  two  years. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  measures,  care  mnst  be  taken  that 
the  infection  is  not  spread  by  the  use  of  cups,  spoons,  dishes,  toys^  towels, 
jiiuidkerchiefg,  and  other  articles  used  in  common.  The  infected  dis- 
L'harges  should  be  rendered  harmless  at  the  bedside,  and  all  objects  t!iat 
come  in  contact  with  the  discharges  from  patients  or  carriers  should  be 
disinfected.  A  general  fumigation  with  formaldehyd  may  be  practiced, 
but  in  a  well-ordered  institution  special  cleanliness  of  floors,  walls,  and 
other  surfaces  will  sui!]ec. 

CoriROL  OF  Epidemics. — The  principles  which  guide  us  for  the  con- 
trol of  outbreaks  among  the  population  at  large  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  described  for  the  control  of  epidemics  in  institutions.  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  the  population  at  large  it  is  more  diHicult,  if  not 
impt>88ible,  to  apply  the  one  real  important  measure,  namely,  that  of 
isolating  the  carriers. 

In  certain  complex  situations  in  cities,  the  free  and  general  use  of 
antitoxin  will  help  check  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  by  reducing  the 
uumlier  of  clinical  eases. 

Schools  need  not  be  closed  during  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria;  in  fact, 
better  results  will  be  achieved  by  daOy  inspection  and  examination  of  cul- 
tures from  the  nose  and  throdit  of  each  pupiL  The  well  children  of  a 
household^  where  a  person  is  ill  with  diphtheria,  should  be  excluded  from 
school  uotil  one  weuk  has  expired  from  tlic  date  of  the  last  ex]K*8ure, 
imleaB  showing  two  negation  cultures  from  throat  and  nose.  AH  other 
members  of  the  household  may  be  allowed  to  continue  their  usual  occu- 
pations, except  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  handling  of  milk. 

In  almost  all  communities  diphtheria  is  now  one  of  the  diseases  which 
must  be  reported  to  the  health  authorities.  The  houses  are  placarded 
and  the  cases  isolated.  There  is  no  great  objection  to  treating  a  case  of 
diphtheria  in  the  household  provided  the  patient  and  the  nurse  may  also 
be  quarantined  from  the  rest  of  the  household.  Under  these  circum- 
stances and  with  intelligent  care  and  disinfection  at  the  bedside  there  is 
little  danger  to  the  rest  of  the  family;  but  the  great  menace  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  family  will  become  bacillus  carriers  of  a  dangerous 
type  makes  it  advisable  to  treat  all  cases  of  diphtheria  in  a  special  hos- 
pital. 

The  prompt  and  early  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  has  now  become  one  of 
the  routine  measures  of  board  of  health  ijiburatories.  This  example  in  the 
of  diphtheria  could  be  extended  with  advantage  to  the  other  com- 
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municable  diseases  for  which  we  have  satisfactory  laboratory  aids.  Espe- 
cially commendable  is  the  general  practice  of  refusing  to  lift  the  quaran- 
tine until  two  successive  cultures  prove  negative. 

Disinfection  in  diphtheria  should  be  applied  especially  to  the  secre- 
tions from  the  mouth  and  nose.  These  may  be  received  upon  a  piece  of 
gauze  and  burned.  For  the  hands  and  other  objects  bichlorid  of  mercury 
(1-1,000),  carbolic  (2^  per  cent.),  formalin  (10  per  cent.),  cresol  prep- 
arations (1  per  cent.),  are  eflScient.  As  a  terminal  disinfectant  formal- 
dehyd  gas  may  be  used,  but  the  ordinary  fumigation,  as  practiced  by 
Boards  of  Health,  seems  to  have  little  influence  in  checking  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  Evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  infection  usually  comes 
from  persons  rather  than  from  things.  Bed  linen,  towels,  and  other 
fabrics  should  be  boiled  or  steamed. 

Personal  Prophylaxis. — ^In  individual  cases  diphtheria  may  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  diphtheria  antitoxin.  The  antitoxic  immunity, 
however,  depends  upon  the  free  circulation  of  the  antibodies  in  the  blood, 
and  as  the  antitoxin  is  gradually  eliminated  it  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  protect  more  than  2  or  3  weeks.  Those  who  react  negatively  to 
the  Schick  reaction  will  not  contract  the  disease,  but  may  become 
carriers. 

Diphtheria  antitoxin  is  a  specific  and  sovereign  remedy.  When  given 
in  suflScient  amounts  during  the  first  24  hours  of  the  disease  it  reduces 
the  mortality  to  practically  nil.  Ordinarily  500  units  are  sufiicient  for 
prophylactic  purposes,  but  1,000  units  are  preferable,  as  this  amount 
produces  an  immunity  of  higher  degree  and  longer  duration.  When  the 
exposure  to  the  infection  continues  the  antitoxin  may  be  administered 
at  successive  intervals  of  about  2  or  3  weeks.  Upon  the  first  appearance 
of  sore  throat,  fever,  or  other  suggestive  symptoms  in  persons  who  are 
exposed  to  diphtheria  a  full  dose  of  3,000  to  10,000  units  should  be 
administered  without  delay.  Schick  recommends  500  units  per  kilogram 
of  body  weight  given  intramuscularly.  In  order  to  obtain  the  full  lif &« 
saving  benefits  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  it  should  be  given  early  in  the 
disease.  Time  is  the  most  important  factor.  When  the  damage  to  the 
cells  has  been  done,  it  may  be  too  late.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to' 
wait  for  bacterial  confirmation. 

People  still  die  of  diphtheria  because  antitoxin  is  not  given  in  time. 
The  disease  often  begins  insidiously  and  the  true  diagnosis  is  often  not 
made  until  too  late  for  antitoxin  to  exert  its  life-saving  power — ^this  is 
prone  to  occur  in  physician's  families. 

Personal  prophylaxis  is  further  favored  by  the  individual  having  his 
own  glass,  cups,  spoons,  towels,  etc.,  and  exercising  personal  cleanliness, 
especially  concerning  the  hands  and  all  objects  placed  in  the  mouth. 
Physicians,  nurses,  and  others  who  come  in  close  contact  with  the  patient 
should  guard  against  droplet  infection. 
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PREVENTION  OF  POSTDIPHTHERITIC  PARALY;SIS       ^« 

It  has  been  ob&erved  that  postdiphtheritic  paralysis  is  more  fre-  I 

qiient  since  the  use  of  antitoxin  than  before  the  days  of  g^^runi  therapy.  I 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  eases  now  recover  t!uit  would  for-  I 

inerly  have  died.     It  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  diphtheria  antitoxin  I 

is  sometimes  used  too  late,  thus  neutralizing  only  the  acute  effects  of  I 

the  torin,  Imt  not  neutralizing  the  after-efTeet^  of  the  toxon    which  ■ 

acts  specifically  upon  the  nerves.     The  prevention  of  postdip!itlieritic  I 

paralysis,  therefore,  consists  in  giving  sut!ieient  amounts  of  antitoxin  I 

earl  If  in  the  disea^^e.     The  antitoxin  docs  not  influence  the  paralysis  I 

after  it  has  onee  appeared.  I 

B  PREVENTION  OF  SERUM  SICKNESS  ^H 

This  subject  may  appropriately  he  considered  here,  although  it  is 
a  condition  that  may  follow  the  injection  of  any  alien  serum  into  M 
the  system.  Serum  sickness  is  a  syndrome  which  frequently  follows  " 
the  injection  nf  horse  serum  into  man.  The  symptoms  come  on  after 
about  8  or  10  days  folhiwin^  the  injection.  They  consist  of  various  skin 
eruptions,  usnally  urticarial  or  erythematous  in  character;  also  fever, 
edema,  glandular  enlargements,  rhcumatic-h'ke  pains  in  tlic  joints, 
and  albuminuria.  The  eruptions  may  be  either  local  or  general,  and 
sometimes  resemble  those  of  s<'arlet  fever  or  measles.  Serum  sickness 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  antitoxin,  but  is  caused  entirely  by  the 
foreign  proteins  contained  in  the  horse  serum.  It  may  be  produced 
with  normal  horse  serum  as  well  as  with  antitoxic  horse  senim.  The 
studies  upon  anaphylaxis  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  nature  of 
this  complication.  The  serum  of  some  horses  is  said  to  be  more  apt  to 
produce  the  syndrome  than  that  of  other  horses.  A  serum  that  is  sev- 
eral years  old  is  perhaps  less  apt  to  produce  these  reactions  than  a 
fresh  serum.  ^Manufacturers  of  antitoxin,  therefore,  prefer  to  keep 
their  serum  in  the  ice  chest  some  time  before  they  place  it  upon  the 
market,  although  this  is  a  doubt  ful  cxpt-dient.  The  occurrence  and  se- 
verity of  the  8ymi>tomB  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  foreign 
protein  injected  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  individual.  Fortunately, 
this  form  of  anapliylactic  rt*acti*>n  sotm  passes  away  and  is  never  serious. 
Under  certain  circumstanceB,  however,  there  may  be  an  accelerated  or  ■ 
immediate  reaction  threatening  in  its  cons4*qucnce  or  even  leading  to 
death,  Itosi/nau  and  Anderson  have  collc(  ted  scmie  19  cases  of  Ridden 
death  following  the  injet^tion  of  horse  scTum,  and  they  know  of  more  in-  ■ 
stances  which  have  not  ap|*carrd  in  the  literatun'.  This  unusual  and 
serious  complicatiMU  i-onies  on  wiibin  5  or  10  niHiutes  uf  the  injet'tion. 
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and  is  characterized  by  collapse,  unconsciousness,  cyanosis,  labored  respi- 
ration, and  edema.  The  heart  continues  to  beat  after  respiration  has 
ceased.  The  entire  picture  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  anaphylactic 
shock  so  readily  reproduced  by  a  second  injection  of  horse  serum  or  other 
foreign  protein  in  the  guinea-pig.  Contrary  to  the  experimental  work 
on  the  lower  animals,  most  of  the  cases  of  sudden  death  in  man  follow  the 
first  injection  of  horse  senun.  The  serious  symptoms  and  death  in  these 
cases  are  not  due  to  any  inherent  poisonous  property  in  the  antitoxic 
serum,  but  result  entirely  from  a  hypersusceptibility  of  the  individual. 
Just  how  man  becomes  sensitized  in  these  cases  is  not  known.  Most  of 
the  cases,  however,  occur  in  asthmatics  or  in  persons  who  gave  a  history 
of  asthma  or  discomfort  when  about  horses.  This  is  a  practical  and  im- 
portant point,  and  should  be  inquired  into  before  horse  serum  of  any 
kind  is  injected.  Horse  serum  should  not  be  injected  into  such  individ- 
uals unless  the  indications  are  clear,  and  then  only  with  a  statement  as 
to  the  possible  outcome. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  serious  complication  a  small  quantity 
may  first  be  injected,  1/20  to  1/50  c.  c,  and  after  waiting  an  hour  the 
remainder  may  be  given.  Vaughan  proposed  0.5  c.  c.  as  the  trial  dose, 
but  this  is  excessive,  as  some  of  the  fatal  cases  have  followed  the  in- 
jection of  about  1  c.  c.  It  is  known  that  in  man,  as  in  the  experi- 
mental cases  in  the  guinea-pig,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  bears  a 
definite  ratio  to  the  amount  of  serum  and  the  mode  of  injection.  Thus, 
second  injections  in  the  guinea-pig  are  much  more  fatal  when  given 
directly  into  the  circulation  than  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  It  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  give  antitoxic  sera  directly  into  the  circula- 
tion, but  in  the  susceptible  persons  under  discussion  this  would  be 
hazardous.    Bovine  antitoxin  may  be  used. 

Friedberger  and  Mita^  found  it  possible  to  avoid  all  symptoms  of 
anaphylaxis  in  experimental  work  with  guinea-pigs  by  injecting  the 
serum  extremely  slowly.  When  thus  introduced  animals  are  able  to 
tolerate  an  amount  far  beyond  the  ordinary  lethal  dose. 

Eichholz'  demonstrated  that  a  suspension  of  desiccated  antitoxic 
serum  in  olive  oil  seems  to  retain  all  the  therapeutic  possibilities  unim- 
paired while  the  serum  is  absorbed  so  much  more  slowly  and  gradually 
that  the  danger  of  anaphylactic  reactions  is  thereby  diminished.  This 
method  cannot  be  used  where  speedy  action  is  wanted,  but  it  may  be 
found  useful  in  prophylaxis  and  in  cases  in  which  there  are  reasons  for 
anticipating  trouble  from  anaphylaxis. 

*  Friedberger,  E.^  and  Mita,  S. :  "To  Prevent  Anaphylaxis  in  Serotherapy" 
("Methode,  grCiaerc  Mengen  artfremden  Serums  bei  Oberempfindliehen  Tndividuen 
zu  injiziereir'),  DeuUche  med.  WocheMchr.,  Berlin.  Feb.  1,  XXXVIIT,  No.  5,  pp. 
201-248. 

'Eichhols,  W.:  Desiccated  Antitoxin  and  Serums.  MUnchen.  med.  Wohn^chr,, 
Not.  18,  LX,  46. 
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Chloral,  chloroform,  and  atropin  in  full  therapeutic  araoiints  are 
claimed  to  ameliorate  or  even  prevent  anapliylactie  shock,  hut  it  must  be 
admitted  that  none  of  the  above  procedures  is  wholly  satisfactory. 

Eistorical  Note, — A  complete  summary  and  bibliography  of  diph- 
theria up  to  1908  T^ill  be  found  in  the  system  editxjd  by  Nuttall  and 
Graham-Smith  entitled  "The  Bacteriolo^^'  of  Diphtheria/'  containing 
articles  by  Loffler,  Newsholme,  Mallory,  Graham-Smith,  Dean,  Park, 
and  Bolduan ;  Cambridge  University  Pres8,  1908. 

The  original  clinical  description  of  the  disease  is,  by  common  as- 
sent, attributed  to  Bretonneau  in  1826:  Traits  de  la  diphtherite.  Des 
inflammations  speciales  dii  tissu  muqueux  et  en  particulier  de  la  diph- 
therite  ou  inflammation  pelliculaire,  connue  sous  le  nom  de  croup,  d*aii- 
gine  maligne,  d'angine  gangreneusc,  etc.,  Paris, 

The  bacillus  of  diphtheria  was  first  cultivated  and  adc(|uately  de- 
Bcribed  by  Loffler,  1884 :  Untersuchongen  uber  die  Bedeutung  der 
Mikroorganismen  fiir  die  Entstehung  der  Diphtherie  beim  Menschen 
bei  der  Taube  xmd  beim  Kalbe.  Miith,  a.  d.  K.  Gesundheitmmte,  ii, 
45L 

The  classical  article  in  which  Behring  and  Kitasato  announced 
their  discovery  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  in  1890  will  be  found  in  Deuischr 
med.  Wochen.schr,,  xvi,  1113.  Ueber  das  ZuBtandekommen  der  Dipli- 
therieimmunitiit  und  die  Tetanusimmimitfit  bei  Tieren, 

Ehrlich's  important  work,  in  which  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
pide-chain  theory  and  efitabtished  the  pre&ent  satisfactory  method  of 
standardizing  diphtheria  antitoxin,  will  be  found  in  the  following: 
Die  Werthbeme*isung  des  Diphtherieheilserums  und  deren  theoretische 
Grundlagcn,  Klin.  Jahrh.,  Jena,  v,  6  (2).  1897,  pp,  209-3'26.  Ueber 
die  Constitution  des  Diphtheriegiftes.  Dent,  med,  Woch,,  Leipzig,  v, 
24  (38),  1898,  pp.  597-GOO.  Croonian  l(->cture.  On  Immunity  with 
Special  Eefcrence  to  Cell  Life.  Proe.  Boy.  Soc,  Lon(1on,  v^  fi6,  pp. 
424-448,  pis,  (J-7. 

The  official  method  for  standardizing  diphtheria  antitoxin  in  this 
country  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  based  are  def^cribed  by 
Bosenau  (1905),  The  Immunity  Unit  for  Standardizing  Diphtheria 
Antitoxin  (based  on  Ehrlicirs  normal  serum).  Tlygu'nic  Lahorafonj 
Bull,  No.  21,  P*  H,  and  M.  H.  8.,  Washington,  Govt  Print.  Office,  92  pp. 
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Measles  is  usually  taken  as  the  type  of  a  contagious  disease  because 
it  is  one  of  the  moBt  readily  communicable  of  all  diseases,  in  this  re- 
gard rankinja:  with  smallpox.  As  a  cause  of  death  it  ranks  high  among 
the  acute  fevers  of  children. 
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In  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States,  during  the  twelve  years 
from  1900-1911,  50,000  deaths  from  measles  were  recorded,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  over  100,000  deaths  were  caused  by  measles  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  during  the  same  period.  The  number  of  deaths 
from  measles  as  compared  with  those  of  certain  other  diseases  in  the 
registration  area  during  the  year  1910,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


DiaesM 


Deaths 


Deaths  per 

100.000 
Population 


Diphtheria  and  croup. . . 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Cerebrospinal  meningitis 
Infantile  paralysis 


11,512 
6,598 
6,255 
6,148 
2,272 
1,459 


21.4 
12.3 
11.6 
11.4 
4.2 
2.7 


Measles  is  an  infection  peculiar  to  man,  although  experimental 
measles  has  recently  been  produced  in  monkeys.  The  virus  is  contained 
in  the  blood,  as  has  been  shown  by  Hektoen,  who  thus  transmitted  the 
disease  from  man  to  man.  More  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
prevention,  the  virus  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  secretions  from  the. 
nose  and  mouth  by  Anderson  and  Goldberger.  The  period  of  incubation 
is  quite  constant  (from  9  to  11  days),  and  the  rash  appears  quite  uni- 
formly on  the  13th  or  14th  day  after  the  infection.  In  Hektoen's  two 
experimental  cases  the  eruption  appeared  on  the  14th  day.  The  cause 
of  measles  is  not  known. 

Measles  is  more  or  less  constantly  present  in  all  large  cities  in  the 
temperate  zone;  it  is  less  common  in  the  tropics,  although  it  spreads 
as  readily  in  hot  as  in  cold  climates.  All  races  are  susceptible ;  the  death 
rate  is  higher  in  urban  than  in  rural  districts.^  Measles  frequently 
becomes  epidemic,  usually  in  the  cooler  months,  in  this  respect  resem- 
bling smallpox.  The  epidemics  recur  cyclically,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  years.  Levy  and  Poster  noticed  that  in  Bichmond,  Va.,  epidemic 
outbreaks  recurred  at  intervals  of  about  3  years.  They  were  able  to 
predict  and  warn  against  an  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the 
winter  of  1910.  Daring  1909, 40  cases  of  measles  occurred  in  Richmond, 
but  during  this  year  the  disease  showed  no  special  tendency  to  spread.  In 
the  middle  of  February,  1910,  8  cases  occurred  among  the  pupils  of  one 
school  and  the  infection  showed  a  high  degree  of  communicability.  Ac- 
cording to  the  history  of  the  disease,  an  epidemic  year  was  due  and  an 
epidemic  was  predicted.  Over  2,000  cases  occurred  with  26  deaths. 
Measles  is  highly  contagious  during  the  preemptive  stage,  when  the 


*Cnini,  F.  8.:    A  Statistical  Study  of  Measles.    Am.  Jour,  of  Pub,  Health, 
April,  1»14,  VoL  IV,  No.  4,  p.  289. 
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nature  of  the  disease  is  not  rerogDized  and  when  most  of  the  damage 
is  done;  it  remains  contagious  for  a  variable  time  iluring  eonvalesoeuce. 
Recent  experimental  evidence  and  elinieal  experience  plainly  indicate 
that  the  infection  of  measles  soon  dies  out,  and  that  there  is  little  danger 
of  transmitting  the  infection  after  the  temperature  returns  to  normal. 
An  isolation  of  two  weeks  from  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  sufficient  in 
public  health  work;  health  officers,  however,  adopt  arhitrary  times. 
Thus,  in  Detroit  cases  of  measles  are  isolated  one  week ;  in  Buffalo,  Con- 
cord, New  York,  Provideiicc,  and  Yoiikers,  two  weeks;  in  BnKjk line  and 
Fall  River,  two  weeks  after  the  eruption  fades;  in  Boston,  two  weeks 
after  recovery;  and  thret?  weeks  in  Moutclair,  N.  J.,  New  Bedford,  Mass,, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  For  puhlic  health  purposes  the  maximum  period  of 
ineuhation  is  placed  at  14  days, 

Immumity, — One  attack  of  meiisles  usually  confers  a  definite  protec- 
tion against  subsequent  attacks;  second  attacks,  however,  are  more  com- 
monly reported  than  in  the  other  eruf>tive  fevers.  Some  persons  urc  said 
to  have  the  disease  three  or  four  times.  The  close  similarity  between 
rubella  ((icrman  measles)  and  rubeola  (measles)  aiTtumts  for  many  so- 
called  second  attacks  of  measles.  As  with  smallpox,  there  appears  to  be 
no  natural  immnnity  to  measles — man  is  exquisitely  susceptible  to  tliese 
two  infections.  There  appuars  to  be  a  relative  immunity  B<^metinies  of 
a  high  grade  during  the  first  few  months  of  life,  altliongh  measles  oc- 
caaionally  occurs  in  infants  of  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Adults  are  susceptible  to  measles,  provided  they  have  not  had  a 
previous  attack.  Susceptihility  to  the  infection  does  not  diminish  with 
increasing  age;  the  disease  is  apparently  one  of  childhood  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  chances  of  exposure  in  early  life.  Before  the  days  of  vac- 
cination smallpox  was  also  a  disease  mainly  of  childhood. 

The  following  instances  demonstrate  the  susceptibility  of  adults  to 
measles  and  also  the  serious  nature  of  the  disease;  Measles  was  intro* 
duced  into  the  Faroe  Islands  in  184G  from  Copenhagen,  and  over  6,000 
of  the  7,78*^  inhabitants  were  stricken.  In  1775  it  was  introduced  into 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  aud  in  i  months  40,000  of  the  population  of 
150,000  died.  In  1874,  Thacomhau,  the  native  chief  of  the  Fiji  Islands, 
had  measles  while  on  a  visit  to  Sydney.  His  son  and  a  native  attendant 
sickened  on  tlie  voyage  home,  and  carried  the  infection  4o  the  islands, 
with  the  result  that  one-fifth  of  the  population  (20,000)  died. 

Measles  is  connnon  in  army  camps,  especially  among  troops  enlisted 
from  country  districts,  who  are  thus  exposed  to  ihe  infection  for  the 
first  time. 

Measles  is  often  fatal  hoth  in  adults  and  children  on  acconnt  of 
pneumonic  complications.  It  lowers  the  resistance  to  tuberculosis  and 
noma;  it  is  a  common  history  to  find  tuberculosis  develop  in  children 
following  an  attack  of  measles. 
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Kesiitance  of  the  Vinw. — In  general  the  virus  of  measles  is  known 
to  be  much  less  resistant  than  that  of  scarlet  fever  and  many  other  in- 
fections. The  virus  does  not  live  long  upon  fomites.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  danger  of  children  contracting  the  infection  from  the  room 
in  which  the  patient  was  treated,  even  though  no  disinfection  was  prac- 
ticed, provided  two  weeks  have  elapsed. 

Goldberger  and  Anderson  ^  found,  as  the  result  of  experiments  upon 
monkeys,  that  the  virus  in  measles'  blood  is  filterable ;  that  is,  may  pass 
through  a  Berkefeld  filter.  In  blood  serum  it  resists  desiccation  for  25^4 
hours,  loses  its  infectivity  after  15  minutes  at  55°  C,  resists  freezing  for 
'^5  hours,  and  possibly  retains  some  infectivity  after  24  hours  at  15°  C. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  present  knowledge  it  is  evident  that 
any  of  the  ordinary  germicidal  agents  sufficient  to  kill  spore-free  bac- 
teria will  serve  as  effective  disinfectants  for  measles.  Aside  from  the 
few  scientific  observations  upon  the  viability  of  the  virua  of  measles, 
epidemiological  observations  have  long  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
virus  of  measles  is  frail  and  soon  dies  in  the  convalescent  as  well  as  in 
the  environment. 

Kodet  of  Transmission. — The  virus  of  measles  is  contained  in  the 
nasal  and  buccal  secretions.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  virus  may 
le^ve  the  body  in  other  secretions,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  dis- 
charges from  the  nose  and  mouth  are  the  means  of  transmitting  the 
infection  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  We  are  less  certain  concerning 
the  modes  of  entrance  into  the  body,  although  it  is  presumed  that  the 
virus  also  enters  by  the  mouth  and  nose. 

Mayr*  showed  in  1852  by  experiments  on  the  human  subject  that 
the  buccal  and  nasal  secretions  were  infective.  Anderson  and  Gold- 
berger ■  have  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  monkeys  that  the  nasal 
and  buccal  secretions  of  uncomplicated  cases  of  measles  may  be  at  times, 
but  are  not  always,  infective.  Hektoen  *  in  1905,  as  well  as  Goldberger 
and  Anderson,  1911^  demonstrated  that  the  virus  of  measles  is  also 
contained  in  the  circulating  blood.  The  virus  appears  in  the  blood  at 
least  24  hours  before  the  eruption  appears,  and  begins  to  diminish  about 
25  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption.  NicoUi  and  Conseil, 
also  Lucas  and  Prizer  have  produced  experimental  measles  in  monkeys. 

It  has  long  been  assumed  that  the  virus  of  measles  is  carried  in  the 
fine  bran-like  desquamating  epithelium,  which  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  disease.  Mayr  long  ago  failed  in  his  attempts  to  inoculate 
children  with  measles  by  using  the  desquamating  epithelium.  Anderson 
and  Goldberger  also  obtained  negative  results  in  three  experiments,  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  the  "scales"  were  not  infective  for  monkeys. 

V.  A.  jr.  A.,  Vol.  LVII,  No.  12,  Sept.  16,  1911,  p.  971. 

•Mayr,  Franc:    Zeiiachr.  d.  k.  k,  Geaellsch.  de  Acrtze  zu  Wien,  18.52,  I,  13-14. 

•/.  A.  U.  A.,  Vol.  LVII,  Nov.  11,  1911,  p.  1612. 

*  Experimental  Measles:    Jo%ir.  Infect.  Bis.,  1905,  Vol.  II,  p.  238. 
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These  authoritieg  believe  that  it  is  highly  prolmble,  if  not  altogether 
certain,  that  the  desquanmtiiig  epithelium  of  uicaj^leg  m  itself  does  not 
carry  the  virus  of  the  disease.  This  conclusion  is  warranto  4>y  epidemio- 
logieal  evidence. 

Measles  is  go  readily  conHaunieaLle  that  clinicians  receive  the  im- 
pression that  the  virus  is  *S'olatile/'  It  has  long  been  suspected  that 
the  virus  is  contained  in  the  expired  breath,  but  this  is  very  douhtfuL 
Jn  fact,  it  may  now  be  stated  with  confidence  that  measles  is  not  air- 
bornCj  in  the  sense  in  which  this  terra  is  usually  understood.  In  any 
case,  the  radius  of  danger  through  the  air  is  confined  to  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  patient — that  is,  witlun  the  danger  zone  of  droplet 
infection.  Droplet  infection  is  quite  possible,  as  the  virus  is  contained 
in  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  nose;  furtbermore,,  it  evidently  re- 
quires an  exceedingly  minute  quantity  of  the  virus  to  reproduce  the 
disease  in  man,  who  is  exquisitely  susceptible  to  this  infection. 

Cliapin  has  collected  important  evidence  indicating  that  the  infec- 
tion of  measles  is  not  air-borne.  Thus,  in  the  Pasteur  Hospital,  Paris, 
each  patient  is  cared  for  in  a  separate  room  opening  into  a  common 
hall.  Trained  nurses  exercise  strict  medical  asepsis.  In  2y^  years  after 
this  hospital  was  opeaed  in  1900  many  eases  of  smallpox,  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  and  1*^6  cases  of  measles  were  cared  for.  In  no  instance 
did  measles  spread  within  the  hospital.  At  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Paris  (llopital  des  Infants  Malades),  instead  of  Iniing  in  separate  rooms, 
the  beds  are  separated  only  by  partitions.  Strict  ase]>sis  is  observed. 
Of  5,017  cases  there  were  only  7  cross-infections,  G  of  measles  and  1  of 
diphtheria.  Dr.  Moizard  thinks  that  this  experience  proves  that  even 
measles  is  not  air-borne,  for  the  few  eases  of  this  disease  which  did 
arise  were  not  all  in  cubicles  adjoining  those  occupied  by  measles  patients, 
Grancher  in  another  Paris  hospital  had  two  wards  in  which  there  were 
no  partitions,  but  only  wire  screens  around  the  beds,  simply  as  a  re- 
minder for  the  nurses.  Of  6,541  patients  treated  from  181H}.1[>00,  115 
contracted  measles,  7  scarlet  fever,  and  1  diphtheria*  Graneber  insista 
that  measles  is  probably  not  an  air-borne  disease.  Adjacent  patients  do 
not  neeessarily  infect  one  another.  At  various  English  hospitals  similar 
methods  have  !)een  tried  witK  success.  These  various  hospital  experiencefl 
indicate  that  the  danger  of  aerial  infection  in  measles  is  much  leaa 
than  is  generally  supposetL 

The  infection  of  measles  is  usually  transmitted  more  or  less  directly 
from  person  to  person  by  means  of  the  cxr rations  from  the  mouth  and 
nose,  and  most  often  during  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  Measles 
may  be  transmitted  by  tliird  perstnis  or  by  foniites,  though  such  in- 
atanees  are  rather  exceptional. 

Prevention. — The  suppression  of  measles  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  we  have  to  face,  for  the  reason  that  the  disease  is  one  of  the 
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most  highly  communicable  of  all  infections,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  it  is  most  contagious  during  the  preemptive  stage.  To  the  student 
of  preventive  medicine  the  problem  of  measles  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  smallpox,  and  the  final  control  will  probably  have  to  await  a  specific 
prophylactic  measure.  Improved  sanitation,  better  hygiene,  and  the 
general  advance  of  civilization,  which  have  made  such  a  marked  im- 
pression upon  typhus  fever,  relapsing  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  other 
"filth"  diseases,  have  no  influence  whatever  upon  such  infections  as 
measles  or  smallpox. 

Measles  is  such  a  common  disease  that  parents  are  prone  to  take 
little  pains  to  avoid  the  infection;  they  even  sometimes  purposely  ex- 
pose their  children.  This  is  a  mistaken  attitude.  Special  care  should 
be  exercised  especially  during  the  first  five  years  of  life,  as  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  occur  in  this  period.  While  it  may  be  almost 
hopeless  to  lessen  the  morbidity  in  measles,  it  is  quite  possible  to  ma- 
terially decrease  the  mortality  by  simply  delaying  the  age  incidence. 

Clinical  experience  plainly  indicates  that  few  people  die  of  measles 
if  properly  cared  for.  The  mortality  may,  therefore,  be  decreased  by 
careful  nursing  and  protection,  especially  from  pneumonia,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  complications.  Newman  sums  up  the  mat- 
ter of  prophylaxis  when  he  states  that  "the  prevention  and  control  of 
measles,  like  that  of  whooping-cough  and  tuberculosis,  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  themselves.'^ 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  prophylaxis  of  measles 
rests  almost  entirely  upon  one  measure — ^isolation.  Chapin  believes  that 
isolation  has  been  a  failure  in  measles.  This  is  because  of  the  unrecog- 
nized but  infectious  preemptive  stage.  "No  amount  of  isolation  after 
the  disease  is  recognized  can  atone  for  the  harm  done  before  the  diagnosis 
is  made.'*  Isolation,  however,  accomplishes  one  worthy  object,  viz., 
the  prevention  of  further  damage.  Isolation,  as  carried  out  in  our  large 
cities,  has  had  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 
In  Aberdeen,  restrictive  measures  apparently  protected  only  7  to  10  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

Despite  its  limitations,  isolation  is  quite  worth  while.  Cases  should 
be  at  once  reported  to  the  health  oflScer,  the  house  placarded,  and  visit- 
ing prohibited.  Quarantine  should  not  be  raised  nor  should  the  child 
be  permitted  to  return  to  school  until  the  manifestations  of  the  disease 
have  disappeared.  Measles  may  be  treated  in  the  household,  but  it  is 
di£Scult  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  other  children.  If  the  case  is  treated  at  home,  the  children 
who  have  not  had  the  disease  should  be  sent  away,  but  kept  under  observa- 
tion and  also  under  conditions  that  will  protect  other  children  in  case  the 
disease  develops. 

Mild  atypical  and  unrecognized  cases  of  measles  occur,  but  are  far 
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leBB  numerous  than  such  cases  in  scarlet  fever,  di|ihtlieria,  and  typhoid* 
Clinical  evidence  point?  to  the  fact  that  ''(arricrf?"  of  measles  do  not 
occur.  The  disease  is  usually  spread  directly  from  person  to  person, 
rarely  indirectly  through  a  third  person,  or  by  fomites.  Physicians  may 
convey  the  infection  to  healthy  child rco.  I  am  convinced  that  I  carried 
the  disease  to  my  own  sou.  When  measles  is  conveyed  hy  a  third  person 
or  by  fomites  it  is  by  means  of  contamination  with  the  fresh  buccal, 
nasal,  or  bronchial  secretions  upon  tlie  hands,  haridkerchief,  or  some 
other  object  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  mouth  or  nostrils  of  a  sns* 
ceptible  chihl.  Physicians  may  readily  avoid  this  danger  by  wearing  a 
gown  and  carefully  washing  the  hands,  face,  and  hair,  and  waiting  a 
reaaonable  time  before  visiting  healthy  child  rem 

Terminal  fumigation  is  of  comparatively  little  value  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  measles.  After  the  patient  is  leleased  from  isolation  a 
general  fumigation  with  fcirnialdehyd  may  be  practiced,  especially  if 
healthy  children  are  soon  to  occupy  the  playroom  or  bedroom.  However, 
if  from  2  to  3  weeks  have  elapsed,  there  is  practically  no  danger  in  a 
well-ventilated,  sunny,  and  clean  room.  All  bedding,  towels,  handker- 
chiefs, and  other  fabrics  that  have  been  exposed  should  be  boiled  or 
otherwise  disinfected.  Terminal  fumigation  for  measles  has  been  given 
up  in  New  York  and  other  cities  as  unnecessary. 

The  question  of  dosing  the  schools  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  measles  recjuires  consideration.  If  the  school  is  closed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  outbreak  and  the  disease  continues  to  spread  after  tw^o  weeks, 
little  more  w^ill  be  gained  in  keeping  the  school  closed^  for  it  must  then 
be  evident  that  other  factors  are  at  wTirk  in  spreading  the  infection. 
As  the  disease  is  mainly  spread  in  the  preemptive  stage,  it  is  sufficient 
to  examine  the  children  each  morning  before  they  enter  school  for  symp- 
toms of  a  cold,  injection  of  the  eyes,  running  at  the  nose,  cough,  sore 
throat,  fever,  etc.  All  such  cases  should  be  sent  home  to  await  further 
developments*.  Better  results  are  often  obtained  by  daily  inspection  than 
by  closing  the  schools. 

McVail  suggests  that  when  a  child  develops  measles  all  the  children 
exposed  may  be  allowed  to  continue  at  school  8  or  10  days,  and  then 
excluded  for  a  week  to  ten  days,  when  those  who  do  not  develop  the  dis- 
ease may  he  allowed  to  return.  This  is  a  rational  plan  used  in  certain 
tlistricts  in  England.  When  measles  breaks  out  in  an  orphan  asylum, 
a  public  institution,  or  an  encampment,  tlie  only  chance  of  checking  the 
spread  of  the  disease  is  tli rough  the  early  recognition  of  iirst  symptoms 
and  isolation. 


8CABLET  FEYEB 


Scarlet  fever  is  an  acute  febrile  infet^tion  characterized  by  a  diffuse 
eruption  which  appears  during  the  first  day  or  two  of  the  fever,  and 
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sore  throat  of  variftble  intensity.  The  seasonal  prevalence  of  scarlet 
fever  resembles  that  of  diphtheria.  The  disease  increases  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  due,  in  part,  to  the  gathering  of  children  in  the  schools. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  from  1  to  7  days;  usually  2  to  4.  In  a 
few  instances,  in  which  individuals  have  been  inoculated  with  the  blood 
of  scarlet  fever  patients,  3  to  4  days  elapsed  before  the  onset  of  symp- 
toms. For  public  health  purposes  the  maximum  period  of  incubation  is 
placed  at  7  days.  Scarlet  fever  is  rare  in  the  tropics ;  when  introduced 
it  soon  dies  out.  There  is  probably  always  more  or  less  scarlet  fever  in 
every  thickly  settled  district  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  infection  is  kept 
alive  largely  through  the  mild  and  unrecognized  cases.  Scarlet  fever 
varies  greatly  in  intensity  in  different  outbreaks.  In  some  epidemics 
the  death  rate  is  30  per  cent ;  in  others  it  is  practically  nil. 

Landsteiner,  Levaditi  and  Prasek  *  apparently  succeeded  in  transfer- 
ring scarlet  fever  to  chimpanzees  and  also  to  monkeys.  The  animals 
were  inoculated  both  by  applying  throat  swabs  from  scarlet  fever  patients 
to  the  pharynx  of  the  animals,  and  also  by  injecting  the  animals  with 
blood  from  scarlet  fever  patients.  While  the  nature  of  the  virus  is  still 
unknown,  it  seems  to  be  present  in  the  tonsils,  tongue,  blood,  lymph 
nodes,  and  pericardial  fluid.. 

The  cause  of  scarlet  fever  is  not  known.  Mallory  and  Medlar  *  have 
described  a  small  bacillus  (B.  scarlatinae)  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tonsils  and  throat  and  upper  respiratory  passages  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease.  It  is  difficult  to  find  this  bacillus  after  the  second  or 
third  day  following  the  eruption.  It  is  not  very  vinilent  in  itself,  but  it 
opens  the  way  for  streptococcus  invasion,  and  seems  to  favor  its  growth. 
Streptococci  are  almost  constantly  found  in  the  throat  and  blood  of 
scarlet  fever  cases.  •  Klein  in  1885  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  Streptth 
coccus  scctrlatinae  as  the  specific  cause  of  scarlet  fever.  Kurth  assigns  an 
etiological  factor  to  the  Streptococcus  conglomeratvs.  It  is  said  to  pro- 
duce a  rash  in  animals  and  men  who  are  injected  with  it.  Streptococci 
of  the  beta  type  described  by  Theobald  Smith  are  the  pathogenic  type 
frequently  found  in  scarlet  fever.  The  chief  reasons  for  considering 
streptococci  as  the  cause  of  scarlet  fever  are  that  they  are  constantly 
found  in  the  throat  of  scarlet  fever  patients ;  that  frequently  they  can  be 
isolated  from  the  blood  of  scarlet  fever  patients  during  life,  and  almost 
constantly  after  death;  the  cause  of  the  complications  and  death  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  is  due  to  a  streptococcus.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  streptococci  play  a  secondary  role  in  scarlet  fever  as  they  do 
in  smallpox ;  the  disease  itself  may  be  due  to  a  protozoon-like  body  de- 
scribed by  Mallory,  which  lowers  the  resistance  of  the  organism  to  strep- 
tococcal invasion. 

^Ann.  de  VInst.  Pasteur,  Oct.,  1911,  XXV,  No.  10.  p.  7rA. 

•Journal  of  Medical  Research,  March,  1916,  Vol.  XXXIV,  No.  1,  pp.  127-130. 
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Modes  of  TnuumisaioiL, — It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  virus  of 
fioarlet  fever  is  contained  in  the  secretions  from  the  nose,  throat,  and 
respiratory  tract.  The  virus  probably  enters  by  the  mouth  and  respira- 
tory passages.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  scarlet  fever  is  not  contagious 
during  the  period  of  incubation;  little,  if  any^  during  the  period  of 
invasion,  and  most  contagious  during  the  period  of  eruption.  The  con- 
tagiousness depends  upon  the  discharge  of  the  virus,  which  in  turn  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and 
tliroat  This  varies  in  diJferent  cases,  but  as  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are 
Ui^ually  most  pronounced  during  the  time  of  the  rash  this  is  therefore 
the  time  of  greatest  danger  in  the  average  ease.  Scarlet  fever  may  be 
communicable  from  the  beginning  of  mucous  membrane  lesions  until 
long  after  convalescence.  Scarlet  fever  is  readily  communicablej  but  less 
so  than  measles  or  smallpox ;  it  ranks  about  with  diphtheria. 

It  has  long  been  accepted  and  taught  by  the  medical  profession 
that  the  desquamation  is  the  most  infectious  stage  of  scarlet  fever,  and 
it  is  now  very  difficult  to  untcath  the  public  this  erroneous  view.  It  is 
now^  known  that  desquamating  patients  may,  as  a  rule,  be  safely  released 
from  quarantine  in  the  *Hh  week  of  their  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  provided 
they  have  no  mucous  complications  or  other  sequelae.  Convalescents  may 
be  a  sourc*e  of  danger  to  others  even  after  desquamation  has  ceased. 
This  fact  has  been  emphasized  from  a  study  of  the  so-called  "return 
eases/'  Thus  convalescents  are  released  from  hospital  and  permitted  to 
return  home,  soon  another  case  appears  in  one  of  the  members  of  the 
household,  who  in  turn  conu^s  to  the  hospital.  Neech  in  a  study  of 
15,000  cases  found  that  the  percentage  of  return  cases  was  1.86  in  tliose 
cases  w*ho  submitted  to  an  average  period  of  isolation  of  49  days  or  under- 
With  an  average  period  of  50  to  56  days  the  percentage  was  1.12;  where 
tiie  isolation  extended  to  between  57  and  65  days  the  percentage  of  return 
caseB  was  1.  McCollom  states  that  in  the  South  Department  of  the  City 
Hospital,  Boston,  the  children  are  kept  50  days,  and  no  patient  is  released 
who  has  a  discharge  from  the  nose  or  an  al)Uormal  condition  of  the 
throat.  Of  3,000  patients  discharged  from  the  scarlet  fever  ward,  1.7 
per  cent,  of  return  cases  occurred. 

There  is  no  accurate  means  of  determining  just  how  long  a  child 
remains  infective  after  scarlet  fever.  The  period  of  detention  varies 
very  much.  Fifty  days  may  be  taken  as  a  working  average.  In  New 
Haven  and  Seattle  cases  are  dismissed  after  desqyamation ;  in  North  Da- 
kota 5  days  after  desquamation;  in  Ohio  and  South  Dakota  10  days  after 
desquamation.  In  various  cities  and  states  the  period  of  isolation  varies 
from  3  wrecks  to  8  weeks  uidess  the  physician  certifies  that  desquamation 
has  ceased.  In  Milwankee,  Paterson,  and  Pittsburgh  it  is  never  main- 
tained longer  than  30  days,  even  if  ilesquamation  continues.  Ow^ng  to 
our  lack  of  know  ledge  on  tlie  subject,  the  period  of  isolation  must  remain 
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more  or  less  guesswork.  An  unduly  long  detention  is  a  hardship  upon 
the  patient  and  the  family ;  on  the  other  hand^  a  scant  period  is  hazard- 
ous to  the  conmiunity.  Cases  with  rhinorrhea,  otorrhea,  throat  trouble, 
or  discharging  abscesses  must  receive  special  care,  as  the  secretions  from 
these  parts  are  now  known  to  remain  infective  for  a  long  time.  Any 
unhealed  area  of  the  body  surface  either  cutaneous  or  mucous  may  con- 
tain the  virus. 

Many  cases  of  walking  scarlet  fever  present  little  further  evidence 
than  a  passing  sore  throat.  These  eases  doubtless  spread  the  disease, 
especially  in  schools.  Third  persons  may  carry  the  virus  perhaps  on 
their  person  and  perhaps  also  as  carriers.  Toys,  cups,  spoons,  pencils) 
chewing  gum,  candy,  drinking  glasses,  thermometers,  handkerchiefs,  and 
other  objects  contaminated  by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  play  the  same 
r61e  here  that  they  do  in  diphtheria.  Scarlet  fever  is  not  air-borne;  at 
least  the  radius  of  infection  is  limited  to  droplet  infection. 

6irect  contact  is  the  most  important  and  most  frequent  method  of 
mitting  scarlet  fever.  The  communicability  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
ess  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  nurses  at  the  South  Department  (Boston 
City  Hospital)  contract  the  disease;  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  per 
cent,  of  medical  students.  Place  believes  that  a  large  majority  of  people, 
probably  75  per  cent.,  escape  scarlet  fever. 

Milk-borne  Scablet  Feveb. — Milk  is  a  rather  frequent  vehicle  for 
scarlet  fever  infection.  The  milk  is  practically  always  contaminated 
from  human  sources.  There  is,  however,  some  suspicion  that  strepto- 
coccal diseases  of  the  cow  may  in  some  instances  be  identical  with  scarlet 
fever.  This  is  doubtful.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  such  diseases  of  the 
adders  of  the  cows  may  cause  outbreaks  of  an  infection  resembling  scarlet 
fever.  Trask  collected  61  scarlet  fever  epidemics  reported  as  spread 
by  milk.  Twenty-five  of  these  occurred  in  the  United  States  and  26  in 
Great  Britain.  In  35  of  the  epidemics  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  was  found 
at  the  producing  farm,  the  distributing  dairy,  or  milkshop  at  such  a  time 
as  to  have  been  the  possible  source  of  infection ;  in  3  of  the  outbreaks  the 
bottles  returned  from  infected  households  and  refilled  without  previous 
sterilization  were  given  as  the  source  of  infection ;  in  3  of  the  outbreaks 
scarlet  fever  persons  handled  the  milk  or  milk  utensils,  and  in  12  of  the 
outbreaks  the  cows  were  milked  by  persons  having  scarlet  fever ;  in  one 
epidemic  the  same  person  nursed  the  sick  and  handled  the  milk;  in  2 
of  the  outbreaks  the  source  of  infection  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  disease 
of  the  cow.  A  milk-borne  outbreak  in  Washington  was  traced  to  a  con- 
valescent with  a  discharging  ulcer  on  the  ^ger.  Milk-borne  outbreaks 
of  scarlet  fever  are  sometimes  very  extensive. 

An  unusually  extensive  milk-borne  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  occurred 
in  Boston  during  April  and  May,  1910.  A  total  of  842  cases  were 
reported  from  Boston  and  the  surrounding  towns  of  Chelsea,  Winthrop, 
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Cambridge,  Somorvilk\,  ^lalcltMi,  ami  Everett.  1  n vest i;ti:at ion  diowed  that 
most  of  the  ranes  occurred  tm  tlie  ruiiLe  of  a  large  milk  contractor.  Of 
the  409  cases  in  Boston,  286,  or  neariy  70  per  cent.,  were  on  the  route 
of  this  dealer;  while  123,  or  30  per  cent.,  used  other  milk.  Of  the  155 
cases  that  occurred  in  Cambridge,  12(j,  or  over  80  per  cent.,  wore  on  the 
route  of  the  same  dealer.  About  the  same  proportion  of  the  cases  in 
the  other  cities  used  the  milk  of  this  dealer.  The  cases  appeared  sud- 
denlj  April  25th,  and  the  outbreak  ceased  May  7th.  The  epidemic 
reached  its  highest  mark  on  April  29th,  when  128  cases  were  reported. 
The  indications  were  pkin  that  the  outbreak  was  the  result  of  more 
than  a  single  infection.  The  milk  was  pasteuri?.erj  at  HO"'  C,  for  30 
minutes  on  April  27th,  and  three  days  following  there  was  a  notable  and 
sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  cases.  The  source  of  the  infection  could 
not  be  traced,  although  it  probably  consisted  of  a  ^''missed*'  case  on  one  of 
the  250  dairy  farms  from  which  the  dealer  obtained  this  particular  sup- 
ply of  milk. 

Immtmity. — One  attack  of  scarlet  fever  usually  protects  against  sub* 
sequent  attacks.  In  rare  instances  second  attacks  may  occur  after  an 
interval  of  several  years.  Children  under  10  are  most  susceptible.  Suck- 
lings are  rarely  attacked,  though  susceptible.  After  the  10th  year  the 
resistance  to  the  dise^ise  increases.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases 
occur  in  children  under  10  yeiirs  old.  The  reason  why  infants  at 
the  breast  are  less  likely  to  take  the  disease  may  be  on  account  of  the 
diminished  chances  of  the  infection  entering  the  mouth.  The  immuDity 
acquired  in  later  life  may  in  part  be  due  to  previous  unrecognized  mild 
attacks. 

Prophylaxis. — Prophylaxis  in  scarlet  fever  must  necessarily  be  in 
excess  of  the  requirements,  awaiting  more  precise  knowledge  of  its 
cause  and  modes  of  transmission.  The  essi^ntial  features  of  prevention 
consist  in  isolation  and  disinfection.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the 
mild  cases  in  schools  through  an  efficient  medical  inspection.  The  answer 
to  the  question  whether  schoiila  should  be  closed  when  scarlet  fever  breaks 
out  varies  with  the  circumstances.  In  coimtry  districts  this  is  advisable, 
as  the  children  may  be  kept  separate,  but  in  the  cities  little  is  gained. 
Better  results  may  often  be  achieved  by  daily  inspection  of  all  pupils  than 
by  closing  the  school.  All  members  of  the  household,  where  a  person 
is  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  slioidd  be  excluded  from  school  until  one  week 
has  expired  from  the  last  possible  exposure,  unless  immunized  by  a 
previous  attack  of  the  disease.  All  other  members  of  the  household  may 
be  allowed  to  continue  their  usual  occupations  e-xcept  those  engaged  in 
handling  milk.  There  is  no  objection  to  treating  a  case  of  scarlet  fever 
in  the  household,  provided  a  suitable  room  and  trained  attendant  may  be 
had.  The  infection  may  be  confined  to  the  sick  room,  but  it  is  preferable 
to  take  no  chances  and  send  the  susceptible  individuals  out  of  the  hou 
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The  nurse  should  use  the  precautions  described  for  diphtheria,  smallpox, 
or  measles.  The  physician  should  wear  a  gown  and  thoroughly  disinfect 
his  hands  and  other  exposed  parts  after  the  visit.  Special  care  must  be 
taken  with  the  thermometer  and  other  instruments.  The  physician  may 
find  the  necessary  precautions  and  disinfection  to  be  irksome,  but  they 
should  not  be  shirked  in  justice  to  his  other  patients  and  the  commimity. 

The  discharges  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and  respiratory  passages,  etc., 
should  be  collected  upon  suitable  fabrics  and  burned.  Bed  and  body 
clothing,  dishes,  and  other  exposed  objects  must  be  disinfected.  Care 
must  be  taken  concerning  remnants  of  food  from  the  sick  room. 

Scarlet  fever  is  not  as  highly  contagious  as  measles,  but  the  meas- 
ures employed  should  be  practically  the  same  until  at  least  we  have 
more  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  channels  of  entrance  and  exit 
of  the  virus  and  its  modes  of  transmission.  The  virus  of  scarlet 
fever  is  more  resistant  than  that  of  measles.  It  clings  persistently  to 
clothing  and  various  objects.  A  terminal  fumigation  with  formaldehyd 
gas  may  be  practiced,  although  little  seems  to  be  gained  thereby.  A 
thorough  cleansing  of  all  surfaces,  with  a  good  sunning  and  airing  of 
the  room,  is  always  in  order.  All  fabrics  and  other  objects  that  have 
been  exposed  should  be  disinfected.  The  virus  is  killed  with  agents 
that  destroy  non-spore-bearing  bacteria.  In  Glasgow  a  sanitary  wash- 
house  has  been  established,  where  the  clothing  of  scarlet  fever  cases  may 
be  disinfected  and  washed.  This  is  a  commendable  example  that  might 
be  followed  with  advantage  by  other  cities.  The  prevention  of  nephritis, 
which  is  a  frequent  and  serious  sequel  of  scarlet  fever,  consists  in  absolute 
rest  in  bed  for  four  weeks  even  in  the  mildest  cases,  and  a  low  protein 
diet — chiefly  bread  and  milk. 

SpEcmc  Prophylaxis. — Attempts  at  artificial  immimity  by  inocula- 
tion have  failed  because  the  inoculated  disease  does  not  prove  milder,  as 
in  the  case  of  smallpox.  Whether  immunity  may  be  secured  through 
general  hygiene  is  doubtful,  although  good  care  of  the  teeth  and  gums, 
normal  tonsils  and  healthy  mucous  membranes  of  the  throat  may  afford 
some  protection. 

Gabritschewsky  first  proposed  the  use  of  streptococcus  vaccines  as  a 
prophylaxis  against  scarlet  fever.  The  results  of  streptococcal  vaccines  in 
Russia  indicate  that  vaccinated  persons  contract  the  disease  in  from  0 
to  8.5  per  cent,  in  different  villages  as  contrasted  with  13.3  per  cent,  to 
70.6  per  cent  in  unvaccinated.  Of  ninety-one  unvaccinated  persons  re- 
ported by  Smirnoff,  37.3  per  cent,  developed  scarlet  fever  as  contrasted 
with  3.93  per  cent,  of  127  vaccinated.  The  value  of  these  vaccines  for 
scarlet  fever  heeds  confirmation  and  until  more  evidence  is  obtained  we 
must  remain  sceptical  as  to  their  prophylactic  value. 

Moser's  polyvalent  antistreptococcus  serum  has  been  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  but  has  not  been  advocated  as  a  prophylactic. 
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WHOOPING-COUGH 


Whooping-cough  occurs  in  epidemirs,  whieli  vary  gteatly  in 
lence,  inteueity,  and  mortality.  The  disease  h  more  frequent  and  severe 
in  cold  climatest;  otlierwise  iniinfluenced  by  Bcason  and  weather.  The 
cau^e  of  whoop iiig-coutrh  is  a  small  baciUuR,  described  by  Bordet  and 
Gengou.*  This  bacillus  is  found  most  readily  in  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  in  the  matter  from  the  depths  of  the  bronchi  brought  up  during 
tlie  paroxysms.  In  tliis  exudate,  which  is  white,  thick,  and  rich  in 
leneoeytes,  the  bacilli  exist  in  considerable  numbers  and  sometimes  in 
almost  pure  culture. 

Mode  of  TrajismissioiL — Wliooping-eough  is  usually  transmitted 
directly  from  person  to  person  in  the  same  ways  that  diphtheria  and  other 
infections  contained  in  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  nose  are  spread. 
Handkerchief^?,  toys,  drinking  cops,  roller  towels,  and  other  objects  re- 
cently contaminated  with  the  infective  secretions  may  act  as  vectors. 
It  may  also  be  transmitted  by  droplet  infectionj  although  in  the  ordinary 
sense  wliooping*eoogh  is  not  air-borne. 

Jahn  and  others  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  domestic  animals 
may  be  affected  by  whooping-cough,  and  that  they  may  be  the  means  of 
transmitting  it  to  children.  It  ha^  been  observed  in  dogs,  and  has  also 
been  noted  in  cats.  Whooping-cough  may  be  reproduced  in  puppiea 
by  dropping  a  pore  culture  into  tlie  nares;  once  started,  it  is  readily 
transmitted  from  puppy  to  puppy.  KHnicnco  "  and  Fraenkel  *  w^ere  able 
to  produce  wliat  seemed  like  typical  pertussis  in  monkeys,  and  Inabo  * 
showed  that  injection  of  the  bacillus  in  an  ape  gave  rise  to  a  typical 
whooping-cough  with  an  incubation  period  of  13  days.  Kittens  and  pup- 
pies  seldom  take  the  disease  under  ordiiuiry  circumstances  and  for  prac- 
tical purposes  of  prevention  are  usually  disregarded.  Mallory  and 
Horner*  have  shown  that  bacilli  are  found  in  masses  in  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  trachea,  thereby  mechanically  paralyzing  the  ciliae. 

Whooping-cough  is  apparently  not  contagious  during  the  period  of 
incubation,  but  is  communicable  from  the  appearance  of  the  early  symp- 
toms, and  is  most  contagious  during  the  early  stage.  It  may  l>e  trans- 
mitted in  the  late  stages  and  after  convalescence.  While  the  virus  is 
known  to  be  in  the  secretions  from  the  respiratory  tract,  all  secretions 
from  the  mouth  and  nose  (including  vuinitns)  must  be  regarded  as 
infective. 

Immnmty. — There  is  no  natural  immunity  to  whooping-cough;  all 

^Ann,  de  Vtnnt.  PftMtntr,  V<il  XX.  I9m,  p.  731. 

*Cmtrathl.  f.  Itakttriol.,  11108.  XlAIll.  64.  

*MUnvhm.  m*il.  WochHchr.,  im»8,  LV,  1683. 

*Zt9chr,  f.  Kinderh..  June  ir>,   1012. 

*Jour.  Med,  Ret,,  Nov.,  1912,  XXVTI,  2,  p.  115. 
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are  susceptible.  Whooping-cough  at  one  time  or  another  affects  almost 
every  member  of  a  community  and  causes  10,000  or  more  deaths  yearly 
in  this  country  alone.  The  greatest  susceptibility  is  between  6  months 
to  5  years.  After  5  years  the  susceptibility  decreases  with  age.  One  at- 
tack confers  a  definite  and  prolonged  immunity;  second  attacks  are 
rare. 

PteTention. — The  incubation  is  probably  2  days  to  2  weeks,  but  the 
time  is  indefinite,  owing  to  vagueness  of  the  onset  of  symptoms.  If  16 
days  have  passed  without  symptoms  the  danger  may  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing passed.  For  practical  purposes  of  prevention  14  days  will  cover  most 
cases.  The  long-drawn-out  nature  of  the  disease,  the  difficulty  of  diag- 
nosis in  the  early  stages  when  it  is  most  contagious,  and  the  fact  that 
patients  sometimes  continue  to  spread  the  infection  for  6  weeks  after 
apparent  recovery,  make  the  control  of  whooping-cough  an  exceedingly 
difficult  problem.  Hence,  with  whooping-cough  we  have  the  same  diffi- 
cult problem  that  confronts  us  in  the  prevention  of  measles. 

Whooping-cough  should  be  reported,  houses  placarded,  and  the  pa- 
tient isolated,  but  the  isolation  in  this  case  need  not  include  strict  con- 
finement to  a  room.  This,  in  fact,  may  be  an  unnecessary  hardship  to 
the  patient,  who  does  better  out  of  doors.  If  the  patient  is  permitted 
to  take  the  air,  he  must  avoid  contact  with  his  fellowmen  and  not  go 
to  school,  theater,  church,  public  assemblies,  nor  ride  in  street  cars  or 
public  vehicles.  Children  should  go  out  only  when  accompanied  by  an 
intelligent  caretaker  as  a  protection  to  others.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  children  with  whooping-cough  who  are  permitted  their  liberty 
should  be  plainly  labeled  with  a  red  cross  on  their  arm,  or  a  yellow 
flag,  or  the  word  **whooping-cough"  conspicuously  displayed  on  their 
clothing,  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  others.  Each  community  should  pro- 
vide a  hospital-farm  for  children  with  whooping-cough  who  lack  proper 
care. 

Patients  should  not  be  released  from  quarantine  until  the  spasmodic 
stage  is  over  or  until  6  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  onset  of  symptoms. 
The  duration  of  isolatibn  varies  in  different  cities ;  thus  it  is  6  weeks  in 
Montclair^  N.  J.;  on  recovery  in  Providence;  as  long  as  the  cough  lasts 
in  Boston.  In  Michigan  the  disease  is  considered  infectious  3  weeks 
before  the  whoop  and  4  to  6  weeks  after  apparent  recovery.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Michigan  requires  disinfection  of  the  clothing  and 
premises  before  the  patient  is  released,  and  forbids  public  funerals  in 
deaths  from  whooping-cough. 

Individual  prophylaxis  consists  in  avoiding  the  infection.  The  great- 
est care  in  this  regard  should  be  taken  with  children  before  the  age 
of  5  years.  Ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  6,324  deaths  from  whooping- 
cough  in  the  United  States  in  1906  were  in  children  under  5  years  of  age. 
Dogs,  cats,  and  other  domestic  animals  should  be  kept  away  from  the 
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patient,  and  the  possibility  of  ttiiiveyiog  the  disease  in  this  way  must  be 
guarded  against  in  the  susceptible. 

The  Bordet-Gengou  baeillus  is  frail  and  soon  dies  in  the  environment] 
therefore,  terminal  fumigation  of  the  room  is  not  necessary,  although 
cleaning  and  airing  of  the  premises  are  in  order.  Handkerehiefs,  fabrics, 
toy.s,  and  other  objects  that  have  come  in  eon  tart  with  the  secretions 
from  the  mouth  and  nose  gihould  be  boiled  or  saturated  with  a  strong 
germicidal  solution.  The  sputum  and  vomitiis  should  be  disinfected  as 
for  tuberculosis. 

Whooping-cough  usually  runs  a  favorable  course  in  healthy  children 
over  five  years  old,  and  after  puberty  it  is  rarely  fatal.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  then  is  to  keep  babies  and  young  children  from  Itaving  the 
disease.  Delaying  the  age  incidence  will  nmterially  decrease  the  mor* 
tality.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  during  and  for  several  months 
following  convalescence  to  prevent  the  development  of  tuberculosis. 

Schools  need  not  be  closed  on  account  of  whooping-cough.  Daily  in- 
spection of  pupils  may  achieve  better  results.  The  well  children  of  a 
household,  where  a  j>erson  is  ill  wit.h  whooping-cough,  should  be  excluded 
from  school  unless  they  have  had  the  disease  or  until  two  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  exposure,  and  then  only  provided  they  are  free  from 
catarrhal  symptoms.  Other  members  of  the  household  may  he  allowed 
t<J  follow  their  usual  occupations, 

Hess  has  recently  used  vaccines  of  tlie  Borden -Oengou  bacillus  as  a 
prophylactic  with  seeming  success.^ 

The  control  of  whfJopingK'ongh  is  a  matter  which  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  itself.  The  dangerous  nature  of  this  infection 
should  be  emphasizctb  and  pei^ple  taught  that  it  is  contagious  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  "whoop."  Mild  cases  whirh  do  not  have  the  charac- 
teristic whoop  spread  the  disease;  this  is  especially  common  in  adults. 

Mortality , — The  ilangerous  nuture  of  whooping-cough  is  not  gen- 
erally realized.  Whooping-cough  almost  everywhere  causes  more  deaths 
than  scarlet  fever.  Many  deatlis  registered  as  bronchitis  and  broncho- 
pneumonia are  secondary  to  Tvhooping-cough.  In  the  I'nited  States  in 
nUO  the  death  rate  per  100,000  was  as  follows:  Whooping-cough  11.4; 
scarlet  fever  llJ^;  mcnsh*s  It?. 3;  and  diphtheria  21.4,  In  Glasgow  the 
annual  mortality  from  uhmiping-cough  for  40  years,  1855-1894,  w^as  13.5 
per  hundred  thousand  itdiahitants,  and  exceeded  that  from  any  other 
acute  communi<'able  disciise.  In  England  and  Wales  in  IHIM  more 
deaths  occurred  from  wluMjping-<'ough  than  from  measles,  diphtheriat 
scarlet  fever,  or  t}'phoid  fever.  The  nu)rtality  figures  would  l>e  still 
higln*r  if  all  the  deaths  dircdtly  or  indirectly  due  to  it  were  (^unipletely 
reported*  for  the  fatal  termination  is  usually  due  to  complications  and 
sequelae  which  occur  in  one*third  to  one-fourth  of  all  cases.    As  a  result 

Vour.  A,  M.  i.,  XLin.  2,  Sept.  10,  1914,  p.  1007. 
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of  these  complications  the  original  disease  is  frequently  lost  sight  of 
entirely  in  the  vital  statistics.  According  to  Farr^s  law — that  contagious 
diseases  increase  as  density  of  population  increases — the  death  rate  from 
whooping-cough  in  our  country  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  our  more 
sparsely  settled  states  with  increasing  population  and  rapidly  extending 
lines  of  railroad  and  other  facilities,  and  with  easy,  frequent,  and  rapid 
movements  of  the  people. 

The  gravity  of  whooping-cough  is  scarcely  appreciated,  either  by  the 
physician  or  the  public,  and  there  is  much  heedless  neglect  with  reference 
to  the  prevention  of  this  infection. 


HUIIPS 

Mumps  usually  occurs  between  the  ages  of  5  to  15  years.  There  is 
decreased  susceptibility  both  before  and  after  this  time.  One  attack 
usually  confers  immunity,  but  second  attacks  are  by  no  means  rare,  and 
third  attacks  are  sometimes  reported.  The  disease  may  occur  as  epi- 
demics in  institutions,  which  usually  develop  slowly  and  last  a  long  time. 
Orchitis  is  a  frequent  and  painful  complication  and  when  both  testicles 
are  involved  may  cause  sterility.  Mumps  is  contagious  before  the  symp- 
toms appear,  and  for  some  time,  even  6  weeks,  after  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared. The  disease  is  usually  spread  by  direct  contact;  rarely  by 
indirect  contact  or  by  a  third  person.  It  is  not  air-borne.  The  virus  is 
contained  in  the  secretions  from  the  mouth  and  perhaps  the  nose.  The 
incubation  is  variously  stated  at  from  4-25  days ;  it  is  usually  prolonged. 
For  public  health  purposes  the  maximum  period  of  incubation  is  placed 
at  21  days. 

Martha  Wollstein  *  has  shown  that  the  salivary  secretion  in  mumps 
contains  a  virus,  which  when  filtered  and  injected  into  the  parotid  glands 
and  testicles  of  cats,  causes  pathological  changes  resembling  mumps  in 
human  beings. 

Mumps  is  required  to  be  reported  in  Maryland,  Grand  Rapids,  and 
fialeigh,  and  placarded  in  Cleveland.  Prevention  depends  upon  the  usual 
practice  of  isolation  and  disinf  ectioh. 

Hess  '  injected  6  to  8  c.  c.  of  blood  of  convalescents  intramuscularly 
into  17  children.  None  of  these  children  developed  mumps,  although 
exposed  to  it  in  an  institution  where  the  disease  was  epidemic.  If  con- 
firmed, this  procedure  could  be  made  use  of  in  the  home  as  well  as  in 
institutions. 

Votim.  E9p.  Med,,  March,  XXIII,  No.  3,  pp.  205-429. 

'ProceedinffM  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,  Apr.  21, 
1915:  XII,  7,  p.  144. 
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LOBAS   PNEUMONIA 

Lobar  pneumonia  is  a  communicable  disease  which  should  be  classi- 
fied with  the  infectious  fevers.  If  pneumonia  were  a  new  disease  it 
would  be  regarded  as  "contagious,"  and  its  spread  would  be  guarded 
against  by  isolation  and  the  application  of  antiseptic  principles.  Many 
different  infections  are  caused  by  the  pneumococcus,  but  here  we  will 
consider  only  the  specific  self-limiting  disease  associated  with  massive 
involvements  of  one  or  more  lobes  of  the  lung,  known  as  lobar  or  croupous 
pneumonia. 

The  pneumococcus  is  found  not  alone  in  the  local  lung  lesions,  but 
it  frequently  invades  the  blood.  When  this  happens  it  increases  the 
severity  of  the  disease. 

Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and  fatal  of  all  acute  diseases. 
As  a  cause  of  death  it  rivals  and  sometimes  exceeds  tuberculosis.  Accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1890,  over  9  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  were 
due  to  pneumonia,  and  in  1900  over  10.5  per  cent.  Pneumonia  is  prob- 
ably on  the  increase,  owing  to  factors  favoring  the  spread  of  the  infection, 
especially  crowding;  and  also  to  certain  devitalizing  influences  of  modern 
life  which  heighten  susceptibility  to  the  disease;  further,  more  persons 
are  now  saved  from  the  acute  and  fatal  infections  of  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence to  become  victims  of  pneumonia  later  in  life. 

Pneumonia  occurs  everywhere,  in  all  climates,  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages ;  it  is  more  frequent,  however,  during 
the  cold  months  of  the  year.  The  incidence  is  marked  at  both  extremes 
of  life.  It  is  common  in  children  under  six  years;  between  the  sixth 
or  fifteenth  year  the  predisposition  is  less  marked,  but  for  each  subsequent 
decade  it  increases. 

Pneumonia  occurs  in  well-marked  epidemics.  Wells  gives  an  ex- 
haustive tabulation  of  the  epidemics  of  pneumonia  extending  back  to 
1440.^  Epidemics  of  pneumonia  have  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  world: 
in  Alaska,  at  Erlangen,  Boston,  Ireland,  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
on  board  ships.  The  disease  has  also  been  observed  to  spread  in  hospitals 
and  in  houses.  The  excessive  prevalence  of  pneumonia  often  found  in 
barracks  and  among  working  people,  as  at  Panama  and  at  the  African 
mines,  is  due  to  contact  infection  resulting  from  overcrowding.  It  is 
quite  proper  to  regard  pneumonia  as  pandemic. 

A  great  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  pneumonia  has  recently  been 
achieved  through  the  work  of  Cole,  Dochez  and  others. 

Four  groups  or  strains  of  pneumococci  are  now  recognized.*  Being 
all  diplococci  they  can  be  differentiated  only  by  their  agglutination  re- 

V.  A,  M.  A,,  Fob.  23,  1889.    i/rd.  A>if«,  May  20,  1905. 
•Dochez  and  C.illetipif:     Jour.  A.  M.  A.,  1913,  LXI,  10,  p.  727. 
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actions  with  specific  sera,  except  Group  III,  which  is  morphologically 
characteristic. 

Group  I  is  the  cause  of  from  30  to  47  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  pneu- 
monia and  has  a  mortality  of  about  24  per  cent. 

Group  II  is  indistinguishable  from  Group  I  save  by  the  agglutination 
reaction.  It  is  found  in  from  18  to  39  per  cent,  of  cases  and  is  fatal  in 
about  60  per  cent,  of  cases  caused  by  it. 

Immune  sera^  produced  by  each  of  these  two  groups  have  been 
obtained  from  horses  and  seem  to  have  specific  therapeutic  value. 

Group  III  is  the  pneumococcus  mucosus,^  formerly  classified  with  the 
streptococcus  mucosus.  It  has  a  distinct  mucoid  capsule  and  produces 
an  abundant,  stringy  mucous  growth  on  surface  colonies.  It  is  the  cause 
of  from  8  to  13  per  cent  of  all  pneumonia  and  is  fatal  in  about  61  per 
cent,  of  cases. 

Group  IV  comprises  a  heterogeneous  lot  of  pneumococci  not  classified 
with  Groups  I,  II,  or  III.  Each  strain  of  cocci  in  this  group  produces  a 
specific  agglutinin  for  itself,  which  does  not  agglutinate  the  other  strains 
or  groups.  This  is  the  type  ordinarily  found  in  normal  mouths.  These 
organisms  are  of  low  virulence,  cause  about  20  per  cent,  of  cases,  and 
have  a  mortality  of  only  about  7  per  cent. 

These  four  groups  seem  quite  stable  and  show  no  tendency  to  muta- 
tion. 

The  pneumococci  of  the  first  three  groups  cause  about  80  per  cent,  of 
all  cases  of  pneumonia  and  occur  only  in  the  mouths  of  people  recover- 
ing from  the  disease  or  of  those  in  direct  contact  with  such  cases.*  In 
other  words,  pneumonia  is  a  contact  disease  in  at  least  80  per  cent,  of 
cases,  the  infection  being  obtained  from  a  patient  or  carrier. 

Xodes  of  TransmifluoiL — ^The  pneumococcus  leaves  the  mouth  mainly 
in  the  discharges  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  enters  the  system  through 
the  same  channels.  The  infection  is  spread  directly  and  indirectly 
through  the  great  variety  of  ways  discussed  under  diphtheria  and  tuber- 
culosis. Indirect  transmission  through  cups,  thermometers,  handker- 
chiefs, and  other  objects  contaminated  with  thc^fresh  discharges  may 
occur;  and  droplet  infection  also  comes  into  consideration. 

Setiftanoe  of  the  Yims. — The  pneumococcus  is  a  frail  organism;  it 
does  not  multiply  in  nature  outside  of  the  body  and  indirect  trans- 
mission is  not  likely  except  with  fresh  infectious  material.  Even  upon 
artificial  culture  media  the  life  of  the  pneumococcus  is  brief;  it  must 
be  transplanted  frequently  in  order  to  keep  it  alive;  it  is  customary  in 
laboratories  to  pass  it  through  a  susceptible  animal,  such  as  a  mouse  or 
rabbit,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  maintain  its  virulence. 

*Cole:     Arck.  Int.  Med.,  1914,  XIV,  1,  p.  56. 

'Hanes:     Jour.  Ewp.  Med.,  1014,  XIX,  1,  p.  38. 

'Doches  and  Avery:     Jour.  Exp.  Med.,  1015,  XXII,  2,  p.  105. 
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The  pDeiuiiocovius  is  readily  destroyed  by  heat;  52°  C.  for  10  min- 
utes is  sufficient,  fhi  the  other  hand,  it  withstands  !ow  temperatures 
very  welL  The  ordinary  germicidal  agents  destroy  it  quickly  and  with 
certainty*  It  may  live  for  months  in  dried  sputum,  in  which  it  also 
maintains  its  virulence. 

Immunity* — One  attack  of  pneumonia  does  not  leave  an  immunity. 
In  fact,  one  attack  predi&i>08es  to  subsequent  attacks*  as  is  the  case  with 
erysipelas  and  rheumatic  fever.  Man,  however,  must  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  resistance  to  the  pneumococcus,  else  the  disease  would  be 
even  more  prevalent  than  it  is,  and  recovery  would  probably  be  less  fre- 
quent. 

The  mechanism  of  the  immuDity  to  this  infection  is  not  at  all  ue* 
derstood.  Phagocytosis  may  play  a  prominent^  perhaps  a  dominant^ 
role.  Protective  antibodies,  rather  feeble,  have  been  found  in  the  blood 
eertim  of  immunized  animals,  and  also  in  the  blood  serum  of  persona 
who  have  recovered  from  pneumonta^  The  pneumococcic  attack,  espe- 
cially the  crisis,  resembles  an  anaphylactic  reaction,  and,  while  the 
mechanism  of  immunity  in  tliis  infection  is  probably  complex,  the  best 
explanation  of  it  at  present  is  in  terms  of  anaphylaxis. 

Many  weakening  diseases  diminish  resistance  to  the  pneumococcus. 
Pneumonia  is  frequent  in  alcoholics,  and  is  commonly  brought  on  by 
exposure  to  cold,  to  trauma,  or  to  local  irritation*  It  is  a  frequent 
complication  of  t}^hoid  fever,  influenza,  Bright*s  disease,  and  other  de* 
bilttating  affections.  Old  age,  as  well  as  other  enfeebling  conditions, 
may  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  by  lowering  immunity.  Other  factors 
which  predispose  to  pneumonia  are  sudden  clianges  in  temperature, 
trauma,  irritation  caused  by  aspiration  of  foreign  substances,  or  the  tQ- 
halation  of  dust  or  irritating  vapors. 

It  should  he  remembered  that  pneumonia,  like  other  communicable 
infections,  frequently  attacks  the  strong  and  robust. 

The  pneumococcus  is  particularly  virulent  when  it  attacks  rat^^  in 
w^Iiich  the  disease  has  not  been  prevalent.  This  was  the  case  with  tlie 
laborers  on  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  miners  on  tlie  Rand.  Such  cir- 
cumstances indicate  that  a  certain  amount  of  racial  resistance  is  acquired 
through  long  conflict  with  the  pneum«:"occus. 

Prevention* — The  prevention  of  pneumonia  must  be  based  upon  gen- 
eral principles  guided  by  analogy  from  similar  infections.  As  long  as 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  factors  concerned  in  the  etiology 
and  pathogenesis  of  the  disease,  our  preventive  measures  must  lack  pre- 
cision. 

The  virulent  pneumococcus  should  not  be  lightly  regarded  as  a  nor* 
mal  inhabitant  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  nose.  Because  the  pneumo- 
coccus is  very  widely  spread  and  the  disease  is  ubiquitous^  and  becauM 
the  associated  factors  which  determine  infection  eeem  complicated  and 
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not  well  understood^  are  not  sufficient  excuses  for  a  supine  and  hope- 
less attitude.  The  problem  of  tuberculosis  has  been  attacked  with  vigor 
with  scarcely  better  understanding  of  the  fundamental  problems  at 
issue.  Each  case  of  pneumonia  should  be  regarded  as  a  focus  for  the 
spread  of  the  infection.  Ultimate  control  of  the  disease  will  probably 
have  to  await  the  discovery  of  a  specific  prophylactic  and  the  recognition 
of  dangerous  carriers.  Meanwhile  we  should  think  of  pneumonia  very 
much  as  we  think  of  whooping-cough  and  influenza,  as  an  infection 
which  is  spread  from  man  to  man  through  the  secretions  of  the  mouth 
and  nose.  It  is  true  that  pneumococci  are  frequently  found  in  the' 
buccal  secretions  of  healthy  persons.  Sternberg  in  1880  first  demon- 
strated the  pneumococcus  in  his  own  saliva.  Netter  found  it  in  20  per 
cent,  of  the  persons  whom  he  examined,  and  the  New  York  Commission 
reported  its  presence  in  from  48  to  85  per  cent.  In  other  words,  many 
persons  are  pneumococcus  carriers.  However,  there  are  at  least  four 
different  strains  of  the  pneumococcus,  which  vary  greatly  in  pathogenic 
power.  A  somewhat  analogous  situation  is  noted  in  the  diphtheria-like 
organisms  in  the  throats  of  about  1  per  cent,  of  all  healthy  individuals. 
The  findings  of  the  Medical  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  Acute 
Respiratory  Diseases  seem  to  make  prevention  a  less  hopeless  task  than 
at  first  sight  appears  possible  from  the  widespread  distribution  of  the 
pneumococcus.  It  was  shown  that,  while  a  number  of  individuals  con- 
stantly harbor  virulent  strains  of  the  pneumococci  in  their  mouths,  the 
majority  of  people  do  so  only  from  time  to  time.  Individuals  who  come 
in  contact  with  pneumonia  patients  are  more  apt  to  harbor  the  pneumo- 
coccus than  those  not  so  exposed.  Patients  convalescent  from  pneu- 
monia may  carry  virulent  organisms  in  their  respiratory  passages  for 
weeks  or  even  months.  We  now  know  that  the  ordinary  pneumococcus 
carrier  harbors  Group  IV,  which  is  the  least  virulent.  Healthy  persons 
carry  the  virulent  types  only  when  in  close  association  with  the. 
disease. 

Pneumonia  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  diseases  requiring  com- 
pulsory notification.  Cases  shoidd  be  isolated  at  least  in  the  same  sense 
that  diphtheria  is  isolated — ^the  discharges  from  the  nose  and  throat 
should  be  burned  or  disinfected.  If  the  patient  is  treated  at  home,  the 
house  should  be  placarded  in  order  to  discourage  visiting  and  as  an 
educational  measure. 

There  is  no  specific  prophylaxis  for  pneumonia.  Prevention  con- 
sists in  avoiding  the  infection,  sustaining  the  tone  of  the  machine,  care 
and  cleanliness  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages,  avoiding  chills,  expo- 
sure, and  other  predisposing  causes,  and  especially  avoiding  living  in 
stuffy^  ill-ventilated  rooms  and  dusty  atmospheres. 

As  carriers  doubtless  play  an  important  role  in  disseminating  this 
infection,  the  education  of  the  public  concerning  certain  sanitary  habits 
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should  be  actively  t'oiitjinieiL  These  ineliide  the  danger  of  ^pitting 
promiscuously  and  of  kissing;  the  proper  care  to  be  exercised  in  sneezing 
and  coughing;  the  peril  in  the  connuon  drinking  cup,  the  roller  towel; 
and  the  hahit  of  placing  unnecessary  things  in  the  mouth. 

It  should  become  connnon  knowledge  that  anything  which  tends  to 
reduce  vitality  predisposes  to  pneumonia,  such  as  dissipation,  loss  of 
sleep,  overwork,  worry,  poor  or  insulTieient  food,  lack  of  exercise,  al- 
cohol, colds,  or  excesses  of  all  kinds;  the  atonic  effect  of  living  in  over- 
heated rooms,  and  the  injurious  etFect  of  excessively  dried  and  warmed 
air,  and  sleeping  in  warmed  rooms.  Cold  baths,  regulation  of  tempera- 
ture and  ventilation,  sleeping  with  open  windows  or  in  the  open  air, 
as  well  as  oral  hygiene,  are  useful  prophylactic  measures  for  pneumonia 
as  well  as  tuberculosis,  "culds,"'  and  a  large  group  of  diseases. 

irpon  the  Isthmus  of  Fanania  pjieunionia  was  unduly  prevalent  ow- 
ing to  overcrowding,  which  favors  contact  inleetion.  The  same  was  found 
by  Colonel  Oorgas  among  the  workmen  of  the  African  mines.  The  pre- 
vention consisted  in  scattering  Ibe  workmen,  giving  them  separate  homes 
in  place  of  barracks.  Tn  Chicago,  Evans  believes  that  the  prevalence  of 
pneumonia  was  influenced  by  better  ventilation  of  the  street  cars.  Allay- 
ing street  dust  and  house  dust  removes  one  of  the  predisposing  causes  of 
pneumonia  and  other  respiratory  infections. 

Health  officers  may  assist  in  the  cause  of  disseminating  knowledge 
concerning  the  disease  and  by  enforcing  antispitting  regulations,  by 
proper  cleansing  and  oiling  of  streets,  by  requiring  a  strict er  compliance 
with  build i Jig  and  housing  laws,  and  by  the  regulation  of  the  ventilation 
and  coiulitions  of  the  air  in  theaters,  schools,  street  carSj  and  public 
buildings,  as  well  as  the  crowding  of  sueh  places. 
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The  cause  of  influenza  is  assumed  to  be  a  small  bacillus  which  is 
constantly  associated  with  the  disease;  it  was  deseribeil  by  Pfeiffer  in 
1892  and  181^*3.*  Influenza  prevails  without  relation  to  climate,  wind, 
weather,  or  telluric  conditions.  It  occurs  sfioradically,  in  epidemics  and 
in  great  jmndemics.  In  1889  and  181*0  influenza  spread  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and,  judged  by  the  morbidity  and  mortality,  this 
was  the  most  extensive  and  seritjus  pandemic  that  has  occurred  in  njodern 
times.    These  worldwide  outbreaks  usually  spread  from  east  to  west. 

Immimity, — Immunity  to  iniluenza  is  slight;  in  fact,  one  attack 
seems  to  predispose  to  subsecinent  attacks;  second  and  third  attacks  are 
common  as  a  result  of  new  infections  or  reinfections.  Influenza  bacil- 
lus carriers  are  numerous.    Males  and  the  robust  individuals  in  a  com- 

*Beuta<fh.  med.  WochenMchr.,  2,  1892,  p.  28.    Zeiischr,  /.  ffyg.,  Xllt.  1893. 
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mimity  seem  more  susceptible,  perhaps  on  account  of  greater  exposure. 

Modes  of  Transmission. — Influenza  is  spread  directly  from  person 
to  person.  It  is  highly  contagious  in  the  early  stages.  The  influenza 
bacillus  is  found  in  the  secretions  from  the  nose,  throat,  and  respira- 
tory tract.  The  bacillus  does  not  multiply  outside  the  body  and  has  a 
very  feeble  resistance.  It  grows  with  difficulty  upon  artificial  culture 
media  and  soon  dies  out;  therefore  ^^contact"  infection  or  the  use 
of  handkerchiefs,  towels,  cups,  and  other  objects  contaminated  with  the 
fresh  secretions  are  the  common  modes  of  transmission.  Influenza  is 
kept  alive  in  interepidemic  years  in  carriers.  Lord  found  the  bacillus 
influenza  in  25  to  59  per  cent,  of  all  cases  with  cough  and  expectoration 
in  an  interepidemic  period  in  Boston. 

Prophylaxis. — Prophylaxis  is  practically  the  same  as  for  all  other 
infections  transferred  by  the  secretions  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  Iso- 
lation is  not  always  practicable,  but  patients  for  their  own  good  as  well 
as  the  protection  of  others  should  remain  in  bed  during  the  febrile  stage. 
This  one  measure  would  very  largely  diminish  the  prevalence  of  influenza 
as  well  as  common  colds.  The  infection  could  be  kept  out  of  a  country 
by  strict  maritime  quarantine,  provided  mild  cases  and  carriers  could 
be  recognized;  this,  however,  is  not  practicable.  The  public  has  not 
sufficient  regard  for  influenza  to  tolerate  aggressive  measures.  The 
disease  may  frequently  be  avoided  by  individual  prophylaxis.  During 
epidemics  individuals  should  avoid  theaters,  mass  meetings,  closed  and 
crowded  cars,  and  close  contact  with  their  fellowmen,  especially  those  who 
have  catarrhal  symptoms.  It  is  quite  worth  while  to  isolate  the  first  case 
of  influenza  in  a  household  in  order  to  prevent  a  house  epidemic.  This 
may  be  done  on  precisely  parallel  lines  to  those  described  for  diphtheria. 
Influenza  is  especially  dangerous  when  complicating  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  out  of  sanitaria.  Even  dur- 
ing epidemics  influenza  may  successfully  be  kept  out  of  institutions  by 
an  intelligent  quarantine.  Once  within  the  walls,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  control.  Persons  who  continually  carry  the  influenza  bacillus  in 
their  nose,  throat,  or  respiratory  tract  should  guard  against  exposure 
to  wet  and  cold  on  account  of  the  danger  of  reinfection.  Influenza  is 
another  one  of  those  diseases  the  control  of  which  rests  with  the  public. 
Education,  therefore,  is  of  prime  importance.  The  danger  from  the  use 
of  the  common  drinking  cup,  the  roller  towel,  kissing,  droplet  infection, 
handkerchiefs,  pipes,  toys,  soda-water  glasses,  spoons,  and  other  ob- 
jects recently  mouthed  should  be  emphasized;  spitting  ordinances  en- 
forced, ventilation  and  overcrowding  of  street  cars  corrected,  and  dust 
allayed* 
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More  people  probably  wulTrr  fnmi  eomnion  t'oldi^  than  from  any  other 
single  ailment.  Vital  statLstiee  give  no  hint  of  the  prevalenee  and  im- 
portance of  these  minor  affections  l^ecause  the  mortality  is  nil  and  the 
morbidity  records  are  notoriously  inijierfed  arul  difficult  to  collect,  t'ould 
the  sum  total  of  .siilferiug,  iiiconvenieuces,  sequelae,  and  economic  losfi 
resulting  from  conmion  colds  be  obtained,  it  wouhi  at  onee  promote 
theae  infections  from  the  trivial  into  the  rank  of  the  serious  diiteases. 

The  common  colds  here  considered  are  a  group  of  acute  infections  of 
the  mucous  memliranes  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  tonsils,  larynx,  trachea,  or 
larger  bronchi.  A  common  cold  is  not  merely  a  congestion,  it  is  an 
infection. 

Congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  up- 
per respiratory  tract  frt^quently  oc<  ur  as  a  result  of  irritants  other  than 
bacteria.  Thus,  chemital  and  meclianical  irritants  will  produce  a  con- 
gestion or  inflammation;  an  increased  acidity  causes  a  flaring  up  of 
the  mucous  mcmbnincH,  especially  of  the  nose;  and  many  other  loc^l 
and  reflex  causes  lead  to  acute  or  chronic  catarrhal  conditions  of  these 
membranes^  which  may  become  exquisitely  sensitive  and  sometimes  hyper- 
susceptible.  In  tlie  absence  of  the  proper  microorganism,  however,  these 
conditions  do  not  develop  into  infectious  colds,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
communicable. 

The  popular  fallacy  of  colds  being  due  to  exposure  to  drafts*  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature,  and  chilling  of  the  body  clings  persistently 
in  both  the  professional  and  lay  mind.  These  are  predisposing  causes 
and  will  not  produce  a  cold  without  the  presence  of  the  spec i he  cause. 
The  bacteria  usually  found  associate*]  with  these  catarrhal  infections  are: 
6taphylotxH.ci,  streptococci,  pneumococci,  influenza  bacillus,  the  Gram  neg- 
ative cocci  classed  together  as  meinbers  is  of  the  micrococcus  catarrhalifl 
group,  diphtheroid  bacilli,  BaciUiis  calarr kalis,  and  other  microorgan- 
isms. The  etiological  relationsJiip  lictween  these  organisms  and  the 
disease  is  not  always  clear.^  ^lany  of  the  rtbovc-mentioned  bacteria  are 
also  found  normally  upon  the  niii(X)U8  membranes  of  the  nose,  mouth, 
throat,  and  upper  respiratory  passages;  reinfections  must,  therefore,  lie 
common,  and  predisposing  factors  which  diminish  resistance  have  a 
special  importance.  Common  colds  frequently  attack  the  strong  and 
robust  if  exposed. 

*  FosU^r,  workinjr  in  my  lulKjralory*  hiin  jtist  ctJiifirinffl  iijul  extended  Kruai^'s 
(ihf^iTvaticm^,  sliowinj^  tlu*  iirfsinii*!*  uf  n  liHiulilr  virtis  in  tht?  secret iotift  from 
th«  nose  in  oiiumHiri  tuldi*.  Hi  in  I!  It  rate,  ii*s  w*'M  aw  Biibeultrires  {jruwij  in  nelectivi* 
media,  when  dnipiHsJ  into  iUv  nostril  i>f  bitiltiiy  pernons.  ]*rLKlueeH  a  enld.  (*/.  A, 
M.  .4.,  .Apnl  «,  HUO,  Vul  LXV  K  Nn.  14.)  Then-  are  ditTrn-nt  typ^  of  eold»,  due 
Ui  different  viru»i.'B,  or  ii»  the  u88oeiatt»d  bacteria* 
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Colds  are  contracted  from  other  persons  having  colds,  just  as  diph- 
theria is  contracted  from  diphtheria.  Arctic  explorers  exposed  to  all 
the  conditions  ordinarily  supposed  to  produce  colds  do  not  suffer  from 
these  ailments  until  they  return  to  civilization  and  become  reinfected 
by  contact  with  their  fellowmen.  A  campaign  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  common  cold  would  have  much  collateral  good  in  aiding  the 
suppression  of  tuberculosis  and  causing  a  diminution  of  pneumonia  and 
other  infections.  Common  colds  occur  in  epidemics  and  have  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  contagious  disease.  Colds  are  apt  to  go  through  all  the 
members  of  a  household,  and  outbreaks  in  schools,  factories,  and  other 
places  where  people  are  closely  associated  frequently  occur  and  result  in 
considerable  loss  of  time  and  money. 

While  common  colds  are  never  fatal,  the  complications  and  sequelae 
are  serious.  These  are :  rheumatic  fever,  pneumonia,  sinusitis,  nephritis, 
and  a  depressed  vitality  which  favors  other  infections  and  hastens  the 
progress  of  organic  diseases. 

Common  colds  are  perhaps  most  contagious  during  the  early  stages. 
If  persons  would  isolate  themselves  by  remaining  in  bed  during  the 
first  three  days  of  a  cold,  they  would  not  only  benefit  themselves,  but 
would  largely  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection.  The  contagiousness 
and  severity  of  colds  vary  greatly  in  different  epidemics  and  in  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  depending  upon  the  particular  microorganism 
involved  and  other  factors  not  well  imderstood. 

Plrdrention. — ^The  prevention  of  colds  consists,  first,  in  avoiding  the 
infection,  and,  secondly,  in  guarding  against  the  predisposing  causes. 
Contact  should  be  avoided  with  persons  who  have  colds,  especially  in 
street  cars,  ofSces,  and  other  poorly  ventilated  spaces  where  the  risk  of 
persons  coughing  or  sneezing  directly  in  one's  face  is  imminent.  Con- 
tact with  the  infection  may  further  be  guarded  against  by  a  careful 
self-education  in  sanitary  habits  and  cleanliness  based  upon  the  modem 
conception  of  contact  infection. 

Colds,  like  other  diseases  conveyed  in  the  secretions  from  the  nose 
and  mouth,  are  often  conveyed  by  direct  and  indirect  contact  through 
lack  of  hygienic  cleanliness  and  a  disregard  of  sanitary  habits.  Kissing, 
the  common  drinking  cup,  the  roller  towel,  pipes,  toys,  pencils,  fingers, 
food,  and  other  objects  contaminated  with  the  fresh  secretions  will 
transmit  the  disease. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  colds  include  a  number  of  conditions  that 
depress  vitality  and  thereby  diminish  resistance.  The  mechanism  by 
which  immunity  is  lessened  is  discussed  on  page  403.  The  principal 
predisposing  factors  in  "catching^'  cold  are:  vitiated  air,  dust,  drafts, 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  overwork, 
loss  of  sleep  or  InsuiBScient  rest,  improper  food,  and  other  conditions  that 
lower  the  general  vitality  of  the  body.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
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clearly  kept  in  mind  that  vigorous  persons  in  prime  health  will  contract 
a  cold  if  they  receive  the  infection. 

A  special  word  concerning  drafts  is  necessary.  Drafts  in  them- 
selves cannot  produce  an  infectious  cold.  The  first  symptom  of  the 
disease  is  a  chill,  which  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of  the  infec- 
tion. It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  cold  is  caught  when  the  chill 
occurs.  The  rigor  frequently  consists  of  only  a  transient  chilliness,  and 
it  is  during  this  time  that  the  individual  thinks  he  feels  a  draft  which 
is  producing  his  cold.     (See  page  686.) 

Drafts  have  no  appreciable  injurious  effect  upon  persons  in  good 
physical  tone.  They  are,  however,  injurious  to  infants,  the  aged,  and 
to  susceptible  individuals.  Drafts  are  particularly  apt  to  harm  persons 
accustomed  only  to  still,  warm  air.  "It  is  not  the  engine  drivers  and 
firemen  of  trains  that  catch  colds,  but  the  passengers  in  the  stuffy  car- 
riages.*' Coddling  renders  one  susceptible  to  drafts,  partly  for  the  reason 
that  the  vasomotor  impulses  which  contract  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
skin  are  not  sent  out  by  the  nervous  mechanism,  and  consequently  undue 
cooling  of  the  part  blown  upon,  and  perhaps  of  the  blood  itself,  takes 
place.  Normally,  when  the  wind  blows  upon  the  skin  the  vasomotor 
contraction  reduces  the  supply  of  blood  and  the  tendency  to  cooling  is 
further  met  by  a  stimulus  which  increases  heat  production.  While  it  is 
true  that  a  draft  can  no  more  cause  an  infectious  cold  than  it  can  cause 
diphtheria,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  a  draft  may  increase  the  severity 
of  a  cold  or  be  the  predisposing  cause  by  which  immunity  is  lowered. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  tliink  that  the  skin  alone  is  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  drafts.  The  hardening  of  the  skin  as  a  prevention  of  colds  is, 
therefore,  a  misnomer.  The  good  effects  of  cold  baths,  exercise,  fresh 
air,  sunlight,  and  wholesome  food  do  not  consist  in  ^Tiardening*'  the 
skin,  but  in  improving  the  nutrition,  stimulating  the  metabolism,  help- 
ing the  control  of  the  nervous  system,  improving  the  tone  of  the  vaso- 
motor system,  strengthening  the  musculature,  and  enriching  the 
blood. 

In  preventing  the  ill  effects  of  drafts,  therefore,  the  entire  organiza- 
tion of  the  body  must  In*  considered,  and  not  the  skin  alone. 

Other  important  predisposing  factors  to  colds  are  mechanical  defects 
in  breathing,  or  the  filtering  power  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages,  also 
local  pathological  conditions,  such  as  adenoids,  polypus,  enlarged  tonsils, 
deviation  of  the  septum,  chronic  catarrhal  conditions,  all  of  which  should 
receive  appropriate  treatment. 

One  of  the  most  important  predisposing  factors  to  cold  is  breathing 
vitiated  and  dusty  air.  Good  ventilation,  therefore,  with  air  not  too 
dry  nor  too  warm,  and  the  allaying  of  dust  would  prevent  many  a  cold. 
The  bacteria  accompanying  (K)lds  are  frequently  found  in  the  mouth, 
Bose,  throat  and  teeth  of  persons  in  good  health.    Cleanliness  and  care  of 
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these  parts  is,  therefore,  an  important  consideration  in  the  prevention  of 
the  complications  of  common  colds. 


OEBEBBOSPINAL  FEVER 

Cerebrospinal  fever  is  an  infection  with  the  meningococcus  (Diplo^ 
coccus  intracellularis  meningitidis,  Weichselbaum) .  The  essential  lesions 
of  the  disease  are  chiefly  focused  upon  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and 
cord.    The  disease  occurs  both  in  localized  epidemics  and  sporadically. 

The  meningococcus  is  a  frail  microorganism,  closely  resembling  the 
gonococcus.  Both  are  biscuit-shaped  cocci ;  both  grow  feebly  on  artificial 
media.  They  are  readily  killed  by  drying,  sunlight,  heat,  and  other  un- 
favorable conditions.  They  live  a  strict  parasitic  existence  and  cause 
diseases  peculiar  to  man,  with  lesions  which  resemble  each  other,  both 
as  far  as  the  character  of  the  inflammation  and  the  distribution  of  the 
cocci  within  and  without  the  cells  are  concerned.  As  a  rule,  these  two 
microorganisms  are  usually  distinguished  by  the  source  from  which  they 
are  obtained.  Otherwise  the  differentiation  is  difficult  and  depends  upon 
careful  cultural  and  biological  studies. 

All  cases  of  meningitis  are  not  caused  by  the  meningococcus.  Spo- 
radic cases  may  be  due  to  the  pneumococcus,  streptococcus,  bacillus  of 
influenza,  the  colon  bacillus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  the  bacillus  of  bubonic 
plague,  and  of  glanders.  The  gonococcus  may  also  cause  meningitis  as 
a  secondary  complication.  The  epidemic  form  of  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis is  always  due  to  the  meningococcus.  Only  one  epidemic  so  far 
studied  bacteriologically  was  certainly  not  due  to  the  meningococcus ;  in 
this  the  microorganism  responsible  seems  to  have  been  the  Streptococcus 
mucosuSj  or  a  close  relative. 

The  first  epidemic  outbreak  of  meningitis  was  reported  by  Yieus- 
seux  in  Geneva  in  1805.  The  next  year  James  Jackson,  Thomas  Welch, 
and  J.  C.  Warren  investigated  an  outbreak  in  Massachusetts.  Since  then 
numerous  epidemics  have  occurred.  In  New  York  in  1904-05  there  were 
6,755  cases  and  3,455  deaths. 

The  epidemiology  of  cerebrospinal  fever  differs  from  that  of  infantile 
paralysis  in  several  aspects.  The  seasonal  prevalence  of  infantile  paral- 
ysis follows  the  curve  of  the  summer  diarrheas  (July  to  September), 
while  cerebrospinal  fever  prevails  especially  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  The  seasonal  prevalence  of  cerebrospinal  fever  is  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  pneumonia  and  influenza,  and  corresponds  to  a  num- 
ber of  diseases^  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  and  smallpox, 
in  which  the  principal  mode  of  infection  is  believed  to  be  through  the 
respiratory  tract,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  spread  mainly  by  con- 
tact 
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The  epidemics  are  usually  localized.  Country  districts  are  more 
afflicted  than  cities.  Children  and  young  adults  are  most  susci^ptible. 
Outf)reaks  sometimes  occur  in  camp  or  ou  shipboard  The  immunity 
produced  by  one  attack  is  not  lasting.  Councilman  reports  five  instances 
in  which  the  same  individual  is  reported  to  have  had  the  disease  twice. 

It  is  probable  tliat  the  meningococcus  enters  the  system  through  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nasopharynx.  From  this  position  it  may  reaf^h 
t(te  meninges  directly  through  the  lymph  channels  or  indirectly  through 
the  circulation.  The  experiments  of  Flexner  in  the  mookey  indicate  that 
when  the  meningococcus  is  introduced  intcj  the  cerebral  cavity  it  escapes 
by  a  reversed  lymphatic  current,  ko  that  under  these  circumstances  it  may 
be  found  in  the  nuicous  nicmlirane  of  the  nustipharynx,  Pliigge,  Weich- 
selbaum,  Scheurer,  and  others  have  foimd  the  meningococcus  presoot 
in  great  numbers  in  the  nose  and  pharynx  In  most  cases  of  the  disease 
during  the  tirst  13  days  of  illness.  Park  states  that  after  the  14th 
day  they  cannot  usually  be  found.  The  admirable  monograph  of  Elser 
and  Hun  loon  *  includes  a  careful  study  of  210  cases  of  the  disease.  The 
most  striking  conclusion  by  these  authors  is  the  essential  importance 
of  meningoc*occus  carriers  in  the  transmission  of  epidemic  meningitis. 
The  number  iif  persons  who  become  such  carriers  during  an  epidemic 
of  meningitis  is  far  greater  than  the  number  of  cases  of  actual  menin- 
gitis. Perhaps  70  per  cent,  of  healthy  persons  exposed  may  harbor  menin- 
gococci in  tlie  respirator}'  passages.  Carriers  exceed  the  number  of  cases 
in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  Apart  from  epidemics  the  meningococcus 
can  be  found  but  rarely  in  healthy  individuals,  but  apparently  there  are 
persons  who,  once  harboring  this  organism  in  the  nasopharynx,  carry  it 
permanently  and  thus  perpetuate  the  disease. 

Meyer,  Voltmann,  Furst,  and  Grieber  ^  studied  the  question  of  car- 
riers in  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  1lH\y  fuund  1,73  per  cent,  of  menin- 
gococcus carriers  in  over  9,111  healthy  soldiers  m  the  Munich  garrison 
at  a  time  w^hen  no  cerebrospinal  fever  was  present.  One  examination 
w*as  made  from  each  soldier.  A  special  study  was  made  of  1,911  healthy 
jjersons  wdio  were  examined  many  times,  with  the  result  that  2Ai\  per 
cent,  were  found  to  be  meningococ^cus  carriers.  Of  the  total  of  11,022 
healthy  persons,  about  2  per  cent,  examined  contained  the  men i ngoroccuB 
in  their  throats.  Isolation  of  the  carriers  had  no  influence  on  the  inci- 
dence of  the  disease,  aod  epidemiologically  they  found  only  exceptional 
relationship  between  the  carriers  and  tlie  sirk.  In  one  of  the  years  during 
this  study  numerous  clinical  cases  occurred;  ni  another  year  none,  al- 
though the  number  of  carriers  remaiuc<i  the  satne  Inith  years.  The 
autliors  conclude  tliat  extreme  painstaking  mltunil  detect  ion  of  meningo- 
coc*cu8  carriers  is  unne<?essary  in  combating  the  sprea*!  of  cerebrospinal 

^Journtd  of  Mediml  Hcttarch,  IflOO,  Vol.  XX.  pp,  :i77-63e. 
*MMHcheMr  mcd,  Wochentch.,  IJ^IO,  No.  30.  July  26. 
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meningitis;  that  the  practical  benefits  do  not  justify  the  care  and  time 
necessary  for  such  work.  They  believe  that  the  chief  foci,  aside  from 
factors  not  understood  in  the  spread  of  this  disease,  seem  to  be  the  sick 
and  especially  the  mild  cases.  Great  care  should,  therefore,  be  taken 
to  isolate  the  mild  case  so  as  to  diminish  the  number  of  carriers.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  epidemic  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  in  Texas  in 
1912,  Thayer  examined  421  persons;  59.6  per  cent,  were  healthy  carriers, 
as  determined  by  the  examination  of  stained  smears.  The  results  ob- 
tained from  cultures  showed  53.75  per  cent,  to  be  positive.  It  is  now 
believed  that  cerebrospinal  meningitis  is  transmitted  principally  through 
the  medium  of  healthy  carriers.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  carriers 
develop  the  disease. 

The  occurrence  of  more  than  one  case  of  the  disease  in  families  is  com- 
mon. In  the  recent  Texas  epidemic  there  were  many  instances  in  which 
two  members  developed  the  disease,  and  in  a  smaller  number  three, 
four,  and  five  members  became  infected.  The  disease  is  undoubtedly  trans- 
mitted rather  directly  from  person  to  person,  for  the  meningococcus  is 
of  such  low  vitality  that  it  succumbs  quickly  to  drying,  sunlight,  and 
other  injurious  influences.  On  account  of  its  severity,  persons  suffering 
from  the  disease  are  decidedly  limited  in  their  sphere  of  influence,  and, 
as  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who  receive  the  microorganism 
are  susceptible  to  it,  the  perpetuation  and  spread  of  meningitis  must 
depend  on  the  healthy  carriers  who  pass  the  meningococcus  on  from  one 
to  another  until  a  susceptible  individual  is  infected  and  develops  meningi- 
tis.   The  virulence  of  the  organism  is  also  a  determining  factor. 

PreventioiL — ^From  our  present  knowledge  preventive  measures  are 
clearly  indicated,  though  very  difficult  to  carry  out.  Epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  is  a  good  example  of  a  group  of  diseases  in  which  a 
more  precise  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  transmission  of  the  disease 
makes  it  obvious  that  prevention  is  a  matter  of  extreme  practical  diffi- 
culty. Fliigge  estimates  that  healthy  carriers  of  this  disease  are  ten 
times  more  numerous  than  recognized  cases,  and,  therefore,  are  more 
than  ten  times  as  prolific  a  source  of  infection.  While  the  isolation 
of  the  known  cases  will  prevent  a  certain  number  of  secondary  cases, 
this  measure  alone  cannot  hope  to  control  the  disease.  It  is  obviously 
impractical  to  imdertake  to  make  bacteriological  examinations  sufficient 
to  discover  all  the  carriers  in  a  commimity  of  any  considerable  size; 
moreover,  the  control  of  so  many  carriers  when  discovered  would  re- 
quire military  rule.  We  must  frankly  admit  that  when  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  has  once  become  epidemic  it  cannot  be  stamped  out  by  any 
known  means  of  practical  application. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  assume  a  supine  attitude,  for, 
even  though  the  disease  cannot  be  satisfactorily  controlled,  a  certain 
number  of  aecondary  cases  can  be  prevented.    Every  case  and  every  sus- 
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pected  case  should  at  once  be  reported  to  the  health  authorities  and 
the  patient  isolated.  The  virus  is  contained  especially  in  the  discharges 
of  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  these  secretions  should  be  disinfected.  The 
house  should  be  placarded,  visiting  prohibited,  and  isolation  practiced. 
These  measures  will  help  diminish  the  number  of  carriers. 

Personal  prophylaxis  consists  in  avoiding  the  infection  so  far  as 
possible,  and  in  the  use  of  antiseptic  gargles  and  nasal  douches.  When 
the  disease  is  epidemic  people  should  keep  away  from  large  public  gath- 
erings, crowded  street  cars,  avoid  the  use  of  public  drinking  cups^  and 
the  like.  They  should  be  advised  to  exercise  more  than  the  usual  care 
as  to  personal  cleanliness  and  oral  prophylaxis.  The  closing  of  the 
schools  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  justified.  Urotropin  in 
moderate  doses  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible,  though  quite  unproven, 
prophylactic. 

While  rigid  quarantine  is  not,  as  a  rule,  effective  in  controlling  this 
disease,  localized  outbreaks  in  institutions,  military  camps,  or  small 
towns  may  be  kept  from  spreading  by  a  strict  system  of  isolation,  even 
with  a  military  cordon. 

Antimeningitis  serum  is  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease;  it 
is  not  practical  as  a  preventive.  It  must  be  introduced  into  the  subdural 
space  by  lumbar  puncture.  The  serum  should  be  provided  free  of  cost 
or  at  a  minimum  price  by  health  authorities.  Further,  boards  of  health 
should  provide  laboratory  facilities  for  the  bacteriological  diagnosis  of 
the  disease,  and  the  recognition  of  carriers. 

Sophian  and  Black  ^  recommend  an  active  immunization  induced  by 
inoculating  killed  cultures  of  the  meningococcus.  The  cultures  are 
grown  on  2  per  cent,  glucose  agar,  and  after  18  hours'  growth  are  washed 
off  in  distilled  water,  shaken  for  20  minutes,  heated  at  50®  C.  for  1  hour, 
and  tested  for  sterility.  One  million  bacteria  are  injected  at  the  first 
dose,  7  days  later  the  same  number,  and. 7  days  later  2,000,000.  The 
injection  of  the  dead  meningococcus  confers  a  considerable  immuniiy, 
and  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable  measure  for  personal  prophylaxis. 
Chronic  carriers  should  be  inoculated  with  the  killed  cultures,  and  their 
sphere  of  activity  should  be  restricted.  Furthermore,  they  should  be 
impressed  with  the  danger  to  their  fellowmen,  and  given  careful  in-' 
structions  concerning  spitting,  sneezing,  coughing;  the  care  of  fomites, 
such  as  handkerchiefs,  spoons,  cups,  etc. ;  and  the  importance  of  cleanli* 
ness  of  the  teeth,  mouth,  nose,  and  throat. 

V.  A.  M.  A^  Aug.  17,  1012,  LIX,  7,  p.  527,  and  LXIII,  24,  Dec.  12,  1014,  n. 
2126. 


CHAPTER   IV 
INSECT-BORNE  DISEASES 

OENESAL   00NSIDEBATI0N8 

The  fact  that  disease  may  be  transmitted  through  the  bites  of  in- 
sects was  suspected  for  years^  but  it  was  not  until  1893  that  it  was 
demonstrated  as  a  new  principle  by  Theobald  Smith  in  the  case  of 
Texas  fever  of  cattle  and  the  tick.^  Since  then  many  diseases  have 
been  added  to  the  list,  which  is  constantly  growing.  We  now  know 
that  some  diseases  are  always  transmitted  through  insects  and  others 
occasionally.  A  thorough  comprehension  of  the  subject  is  necessary  for 
sanitarians  and  others  in  the  fight  against  disease  in  all  climates  and 
in  all  places. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law  that,  if  a  period  of  incubation 
in  the  insect  is  necessary,  it  indicates  that  the  parasite  probably  be- 
longs to  the  animal  kingdom  and  passes  part  of  its  life  cycle  within 
the  insect.  This  consti^tutes  the  so-called  extrinsic  period  of  incubation. 
Malaria  and  yellow  fever  are  examples  of  this  class,  which  is  spoken 
of  as  biological  transmission.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  insects  convey 
infection  at  once  without  a  period  of  incubation  in  the  insect,  the  trans- 
fer is  a  mechanioai  one;  in  this  case  the  insect  does  not  play  the  part 
of  an  intermediate  boat  in  the  true  biological  sense,  and  there  is  no 
cycle  of  development  of  the  parasite  within  the  insect.  These  cases 
are  almost  all  bacterial  infections. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  the  insect  hosts  are  not 
harmed  by  the  parasites  which  they  harbor  and  which  are  pathogenic 
for  man.  Thus,  the  malarial  protozoon  is  pathogenic  for  man,  but  a 
saprophyte  for  the  mosquito.  The  same  is.  true  of  yellow  fever  and 
the  St^omyia,  Texas  fever  and  the  tick,  plague  and  the  flea,  sleeping 
dckness  and  the  tsetse  fly,  typhoid  and  the  house  fly,  typhus  fever  and 
the  louse,  etc 

The  ifUormediate  host  in  the  zoological  sense  is  that  animal  which 
harbors  the  asexual  phase  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  parasite;  the  definitive 
host  is  the  animal  which  harbors  the  sexual  phase.  Thus,  in  malaria 
man  is  the  intermediate  host,  the  mosquito  the  definitive  host.     In 

'  The  other  names  aMociated  with  the  early  work  upon  insects  and  their  re- 
lation to  disease  are:  BCanson,  Finlay,  Ross,  Grassi,  and  the  U.  S.  Army  Com- 
mitnon — Reed,  Carroll,  Lasear,  and  Agramonte. 
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popular  parlanee,  tiie  inserts  are  epoken  of  as  the  intermediate  hofits 
all  cases. 

Insects  transfer  infections  mechanically  in  a  variet}f  of  ways.  The 
mouth  parts,  legs,  or  outer  surfarcs  of  the  hiHly  may  be  smeared  with 
the  virus^  which  is  thus  simply  f  arried  to  the  lips,  lingers  or  food,  and 
thus  enter  the  susceptible  inilivtdual ;  or  the  virus  may  remain  attached 
to  the  proboscis  of  a  biting'  insect,  thus  transferring  the  infection  very 
much  as  a  hypodermic  syringe  woidd ;  or  the  virus  may  he  contained 
in  the  dejecta  of  the  insect  and  be  scratched  or  rubbed  into  the  wound 
made  by  the  bite;  or  the  virus  may  be  contained  in  the  digestive  tube 
or  the  body  cavity  and  be  released  when  the  insect  bites  or  is  crushed. 

Insect-borne  infections  are  types  of  true  endemic  diseases,  as  they 
are  necessarily  limited  in  geographical  distribution  to  the  habitat  of 
the  insect  host. 

As  a  rule,  only  one  species,  or  at  most  a  single  genus,  acts  the  part 
of  a  host  for  any  particular  infection,  excepting  in  the  met*hanical 
transference  of  infection  by  insects.  Malaria  is  confined  to  Anopheles^ 
yellow  fever  to  Stegomyia,  Texas  fever  to  the  Mnrgaropus  annula- 
ins,  sleeping  sickness  to  the  Glows-inn  pttlpalis,  etc.  This  is  a  question 
of  specificity.  The  specific  nature  of  some  of  these  diseases  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  parasite  is  not  pathogenic  for  other  hosts.  Thus, 
yellow  fever  and  malaria  cannot  be  given  ki  any  other  animal  than 
man,  even  though  large  amounts  of  the  infected  blood  ho  inoculated. 
The  disease  may  be  specific,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  confined  to  one  specied, 
because  the  insect  conveying  the  infection  refuses  to  bite  other  than 
its  own  host.  True  specificity  is  found  in  all  the  cases  of  biological 
transference,  whereas  mechanical  transference  of  infection  may  take 
place  through  widely  separated  genera. 

In  some  instances  the  virus  is  transmitted  hereditarily  through  the 
insect  from  one  molt  to  another,  and  even  from  one  generation  to  the, 
next.  So  far  as  known,  however,  hereditary  transmission  takes  place  only 
in  those  "insects**  having  an  incomplete  metamorphosis,  such  as  the 
ticks.  Brues  suggests  that  the  hereditary  transmission  of  a  \irus  la 
practically  impossilile  in  insects  passing  through  complete  metamorphosis, 
owing  to  the  active  phagocytosis  during  the  pupal  stage. 

Protozoa,  l>acteria,  and  even  parasitic  worms  may  be  transferred 
by  insects.  The  character  of  ihe  disease  cannot  he  predicated  from  the 
nature  of  the  insect  liost.  Thus,  ticks  convey  Pirosoma  and  also  spi- 
r^ichetes;  flies  convey  trypanosf>mes,  bacteria,  the  eggs  of  worms,  and 
a  variety  of  otlicr  infections;  mos<juitoes  are  concerned  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  Plasmodium,  a  protozoon,  tilaria,  a  round  worm,  and  a 
filtrable  virus  (yellow  fever). 

Insect -Ijorne  diHcases  may  oc*'ur  in  great  epitli-mirs,  as  yellow  fever, 
nuilaria,   dengue,   plague*   relapsing   fever,   etc.      When    this   occurs   it 
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g  that  the  particular  insect  involved  prevails  in  enoraiouB  niiin' 
in  the  epidemic  area* 
Ticks  and  mit<?«  belong  to  the  lower  class  of  the  Arachnida  and 

are  not*  strictly  gpcakiii^,  insects  (inekjcta),  but  are  here  considered  in 

the  game  group  for  practical  convenience. 

All  the  parasitic  animals  which  live  upon  man  and  the  higher  ani- 

mala  may  act  as  go-betweens  in  the  transportation  of  the  microorganisms 

of  diaease.    Parasites  which  live  upon  the  skin  are  known  as  ectoparasites, 

in  contradistinction  to  tndoparamtfi.^,  which  live  witliin  the  body.     The 

ectopaTasitea  may  be  temporary  parasites,  as  the  mosquito ;  or  permanent, 

as  the  tick>  which  spends 

all   but  ita  earliest  and 

last  days  attached  to  the 

ekin  of  ita  host.  Between 

these  extremes  there  arc 
ites  spending  more 

or  less  of  their  life  at- 
tached to  the  host:  thus, 

the  bedbug  and  flea  are 

temporat^,   whereas   lice 

are  permanent  parasites. 
Many   of  the  insect- 

(bome  diseases  were  for- 
erly  known  as  *^lace 
diseases."  Thus,  in  yel- 
low fever  it  was  realized 
that  the  infection  w^as 
not  conveyed  directly  from  man  to  man,  but  it  was  believed  that  the 
house  or  place  became  infected,  and  it  was  thoufrht  that  the  virus 
lived  in  the  soil,  upon  the  bedding,  or  on  the  clotliing.  Tliis  led  to 
lie  notion  that  fomites  or  inanimate  objects  played  an  important  r51e 
in  the  transference  of  disease.  The  early  studies  in  bacteriology  gave 
coQBtenanee  to  this  view  until  our  knowledge  of  the  part  played  by  in- 
ftwrts  and  the  importance  of  "contacts"  has  placed  fomites  in  a  sulK>rdi- 
nate  and  oftentimes  negligible  position. 

The  prevention  of  the  class  of  infections  belonging  to  the  insect- 
borne  diseases  depends  upon  a  knowledge  and  thorough  comprehension 
of  three  factors:  (1)  the  disease,  i^)  the  parasite,  and  (3)  the  insect. 
The  suppression  or  control  of  the  insect  depends  upon  a  thorough  knowl- 
ifdge  of  ita  biology*  Entomology,  therefore,  has  Ijccome  a  vitally  im- 
portant subject  so  far  as  preventive  medicine  is  concerned.  Without 
aa  acquaintance  with  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  insect  host  tliere 
will  be  economic  loss,  wasted  energy,  and  disappointing  results.  The 
malaria  mosquito  is  active  at  night  and  breeds  in  the  swamps;  the 


Fig.  19. — A  8o0tb  Afeicav  Blooiv-Scckino  Fly 
(Panqonia),  Illustratino  Lon«  Proboscis  to 
PiBRCE  Heavy  Ftm  of  Cuktain  AxiHALa.  (Bniea.) 
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yellow  fever  mosquito  is  active  by  day  and  breeds  about  houses*  Other 
mosquitoes  have  their  own  partieular  breeding  atul  hiding  places.  The 
suppression  of  lice  depentk  largely  upon  bodily  cleanliness,  the  suppres- 
Bion  of  the  bedbug  upon  house  cleanliness,  the  dangerous  fleas  come 
largely  from  association  with  other  animals,  the  flies  from  manure  and 
decomposing  organic  filth,  the  ticks  from  other  animals  and  from  the 
infested  ground  and  woods. 

For  the  control  of  the  insect-borne  diseases  it  is  not  always  neces- 
8ai7  to  exterminate  the  particular  insect  host.  In  fact,  the  extermina- 
tion of  a  particular  species,  much  more  a  genus,  is  practically  a  biologic 
impossibility,  A  material  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  iuisects  in 
a  particular  area  will  often  result  in  an  elimination  of  the  disease. 

The  geographit^al  distribution  of  the  disease  is  always  more  limited 
than  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  insect  host.  Anopheles  exist 
in  many  places  where  there  m  little  or  no  malaria,  Stegomyia  mos- 
quitoes are  numerous  in  the  Philippines,  but  the  infection  has  not  yet 
been  carried  there. 

In  the  migration  of  insect-borne  diseases  it  is  usually  the  human 
host  and  not  the  insect  that  acts  as  the  traveler.  Insects,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  go  great  distances  of  their  own  volition,  and  never  over  seas 
or  from  one  country  to  another,  unless  taken  in  the  conveyances  of 
man  or  upon  some  animal  host.  When  yellow  fever  or  malaria  go 
from  one  country  to  another,  the  infection  is  translated  in  man.  The 
infected  mosquitoes  are  rarely  transported,  ex<'ept  occai^^ionally  upon 
wooden  sailing  vessels  with  water  barrels  ttiat  afford  breeding  places. 

An  apparent  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  ease  of  plague*  It  is 
the  rat  rather  than  man  that  spreads  plague  from  land  t/3  land.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  disease  is  primarily  an  infection  of  the  rat,  which 
carries  the  flea  along  and  man  is  secondaFily  attacked.  Flies,  mosquitoes, 
and  other  insects  are  known  to  travel  or  be  blown  a  mile  or  more  upon 
the  wing. 

An  effective  campaign  against  mosquitoes,  flies,  or  other  ins 
p^sts  requires  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Further,  it  requirei 
the  assistance  of  the  entomologist,  the  engineer,  and  the  practical  ad- 
ministrator. When  the  campaign  involves  extensive  drainage  or  filling-in 
operations,  this  calls  for  the  services  of  an  engineer  who  has  sf>ecialized 
along  these  lines.  To  attack  the  problem  without  a  complete  knowledge 
obtained  from  a  careful  study  of  the  habits  and  bree*ling  places  of  the 
particular  species  of  insect  will  probably  result  in  economic  waste.  Thus, 
in  New  Orleans,  during  the  yellow  fever  campaign  of  1905,  much  time 
and  effort  were  saved  by  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  Stegomyia  mos- 
quito did  not  breed  in  the  street  gutters  of  New  Orleans.  The  liabits  and 
habitat  of  some  species  may  vary  in  different  localities,  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  local  conditions  is  important  to  imuxe  success.     In  the 
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organization  of  a  mosquito  campaign  the  several  branches  of  the  work 
may  be  allotted  to  special  divisions^  each  consisting  of  a  foreman  and 
crew.  These  men  become  skilled  in  their  particular  duties,  and  eflBciency 
is  thereby  greatly  promoted.  One  division  should  have  charge  of  the 
oiling,  another  of  the  fumigation,  another  should  seek  to  destroy  the 
natural  breeding  places,  another  should  attend  to  the  screening,  etc.  In 
fly  suppression  one  division  should  look  after  the  storing  and  handling 
of  horse  manure,  another  to  garbage  and  organic  refuse,  and  so  on.  All 
the  work  must  be  centralized  imder  the  direction  of  one  person  with 
executive  ability  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  problem. 

The  suppression  of  insects  and  household  vermin  is  essentially  a 
question  of  cleanliness.  The  most  effective  measures  are  those  which 
strike  at  the  breeding  places,  and  these  will  be  considered  in  detail  un- 
der mosquitoes,  flies,  ticks,  lice,  fleas,  and  bedbugs.  Next  to  the  sup- 
pression of  their  breeding  places,  the  most  important  measure  in  a 
household  is  to  starve  out  these  pests.  Food  must  be  so  protected 
that  insects,  mice,^and  rats  cannot  gain  access  to  it.  Floors  and  other 
surfaces  must  be  kept  clean,  so  that  they  do  not  have  the  least  film  of 
organic  dirt  upon  which  insects  feed.  There  should  be  no  cracks  or 
crevices  to  collect  dust  and  dirt,  which  offer  comfort  for  insect  life. 
Cleanliness  and  incessant  care  must  not  only  be  exercised  in  the  house- 
hold itself,  particularly  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  cellar,  attic, 
and  toilets,  but  must  also  include  the  back  yard  and  surroundings  of 
the  house.  Old  cans  and  broken  bottles,  rubbish,  garbage,  and  general 
untidiness  around  the  household  afford  breeding  places,  hiding  places,  or 
food  for  vermin. 

All  the  blood-sucking  parasites  must  be  regarded  as  dangerous.  If 
they  do  not  play  the  rdle  of  an  intermediate  host  in  the  biological 
sense,  they  may  occasionally  transfer  infections  in  a  mechanical  way, 
or  the  little  wounds  may  allow  the  entrance  of  such  infections  as  ery- 
sipelas, the  pus  cocci,  anthrax,  tetanus,  and  other  microorganisms.  Fur- 
ther, all  blood-sucking  parasites  are  potentially  dangerous,  in  that  new 
diseases  may  be  established  as  the  old  ones  must  have  been  established 
at  one  time  through  the  triple  alliance  of  host,  insect,  and  parasite. 

Science  has  demonstrated  the  danger  from  insects.  Experience  long 
ago  decided  that  a  healthy  home  must  be  free  of  insects  and  vermin  of 
all  kinds — ^it  remains  for  the  future  to  extend  this  kind  of  cleanliness 
to  municipal  housekeeping  and  rural  sanitation. 

The  principal  insect-borne  diseases,  their  causes,  and  the  insect  re- 
sponsible in  each  case  are  stated  in  the  following  table : 
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The  Frinoipal  Insect-borne  Biseaaes* 


MOSQUITOES 


MAtJUU4     (U^rena.     ISSO,     the 
rwrAsite;    Kxmidd    Row,    180!>- 
1808,  nlAticm  to  the  mnaciuito) 

Feletti) 

AnQplitii.aM 

YKUftw    Fkves    (Rwd,    CmroU. 
LaxeftT,  and  Acrftmoote,  lOCX)- 
1002) 

A  filtrable  idti» 

iStttomyut  eatoirttM  (AiJev  ctdopm) 

M&dmh,  1900) 

JPilarw  6a«T«/rf 

CuUx  fnitgatut  mnd  oihmB 

Dengue  rGr&ham,  lOai;  A«hbuni 
And  CIcBE.  im)7) 

A  filtmble  virus 

CuUt  ftUioann 

I 


FLIES 


^usEPiNO    Siciums     (Gunblasi) 
(DuttoQ,  1002) 


TVyiHAnoMMna  du inAiMiM 


A  t«etae  fly— Gionnna  palpolit 


Sleepixq    81CKNEB8    (RhotleaJnti) 
(SteptiBna  d  F&nthacn.  1910) 


T^pano*tnnn  rfwdifxienMe 


A  tBctm  fly — Cioutfwi  fntirvftfafM 


NAOAJtA.  (of  eaitle,  eto.)  (Bnioe, 
180&) 


A  tB«ta^  fly— <#7««*tiMi  MorfilaiM 


BuftRA    (of    boraei,   etc,)    (Steel, 
J8fto) 


Trvpanomma  evanui 


TnbanifUie,     StomoT^t    talciifiMti 
and  other  biiioc  Eies;  aLso  fle«8 


pA^rATAci  Fcvia  (3  dmy  fever) 
(DoeiT,  1009) 


A  flkrKbk  viruA 


FhUlHtUymu*  pnppatuaii — A  dipi^r^ 
oim  biting  gtmt 


(Cclbbold,  1864;  Mjuuod,  1891) 


Filarut  dimma 


Chrtftopt  dimidMtut^A  biting  fly 


I 


PouoMTELZTift  (7)  (RovpiiAU  and 
Brucfl,  1912)  (Fleowr  unci 
NofHichi,  1913) 


A  &ttmblo  vinia 


Stomozjfi  caleitfanM—ThiB  ttmble  fly 


BonrTK  Amekicax  Trtpakoat^ 
lltAftts  (Barbiero  fever)  (Chncu. 
tOOO) 


Tfvpanonoma  cruri 


biting  inaect 


-A    henu{it4tratu 


TYntotik.  CnouaiA*  DrinsmcBT, 
ei«.  CantaEioiio  opbtbaiRUft, 
"pink  \ry<',"  eiynpeJjiA,  uithrnv, 
gumders,  aldii  ttifecrtionjL  BinalU 
pos  and  other  etanthcmntn. 


Flies  »ad  oihpr  iniceta,  by  tnecban- 
ieiil  trmoaniasino. 


TICKS 


Tex-ui  FevKR  (ol  cattle)  (Smit!* 
A  KUboroe,  IS03) 

Biili«na  6ij#7>ii.'Mt 

if or^orapM  «ifiiiJatiM 

(RicketU.  1906;  Wolbaeh.lOlO) 

A  baciUua  C?) 

CAirtJvs    BAJis^iAim     (Piana    A 
Valerio.  1^05) 

NotmaphymiU  Uathi 

La  HPuuiAJomm  db  Poulba  (Mar* 

Arjjaa  pefMitut  and  othtrrs 

RKLA^Aiwa   Fktisii    (W.    AnucA) 
(African  ti>k  l^vfrt  (Hutton  and 
Todd,  liH>i) 

t^ptroscAawJinnw  d^ut^ont 

OmUhodoruM  moubata 

BEDBUGS 

(Oberroeier,  1873)                          [ 

p0tliciiH  (T) 

IirotAit  Kaua-aeab  (Eov.  1003) 

ij^inhmani'i  fton»wtni 

I 


(CVritmtkrd  next  page.) 
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LICE 


AlQKBIAN  RCLAPSIlfO  FSYKB  (SCT^ 

cent  and  Foley.  1010) 

Pediculi 

EUBOrKAN        RsUkPUMO        FXVBB 

(Obenneier.  1873) 

Spirosehaudinnia  recurrentia 

Clinoeoria  (?) 
Pediculi  (?) 

Asiatic  Rxulpsino  Fsvsr  (Car- 
ter. 1877) 

Pedieulut  veatimerUit  (?) 

Trraus    Fmvmr    (NieoUe.    1000: 
RicketU  A  WUder.  1010;  Ander- 
■on  A  Goldberger.  1010) 

(Floti.  1014) 

Pedieulw  teaHmetUi 
PadieuluH  eapUis 

FLEAS 

Plaouk  (Kitasato.  1804;  Yenin, 
1804) 

B.peaHa 

IxrANTiLB    Kala-axab    (Pianese, 
1005) 

Leiahmania  infantum 

Ctenoeephalua  eania  (?) 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  diseases  which  are 
transmitted  by  "intermediate'*  hosts  other  than  insects. 


FABAanm 

INTBSlfKDIAnB  OB 
USUAL  HOST 

OrPABASITB 

ifODB  or 
iNrBCTozr 

Liver  fluke 
Paaeiola  hepoHea 

Snails 
Limnaaua 

Cereariaa 

Ingestion 

Liver  fluke 

Fish 

Encysted  stage 

Ingestion 

LuBS  fluke 

Fresh^water  erab 

Encysted  larvae 

Ingestion 

Freeh-water  snails 

Ceraariae 

Through 
the  skin 

Fish  tapeworm 
Dibalhrieephalua  laiua 

Pike,  salmon,  etc. 

PUroeareoida 

Ingestion 

Doff  tapeworm 

Dog  fleas  and  dos  lice 

Cyatieereoida 

Contact 
with  dogs 

Ri^aDeworm 

Meal  moth.  Aaopia  farirudia 
and  other  insects 

Cyatieareua 

Ingestion 

Dwarf  tapeworm 

(?) 

Cyaticereoid 

Ingestion 

Pork  tapeworm 

Swine 

Ingestion 

Cattle 

Cyaiicereua 

Ingestion 

Hydatid  disease 

Dogs 

Onehoaphara 

Ingestion 

A  small  crustacean 
Cydopa  coronatua 

Ijarvaa 

Ingestion 

LambUa  inUUinoKa 

Rats,  mice 

Encynted  stage 

Ingestion 

Tritkvuma 
Tnddmdla  ajriraUa 

Swine 

Encysted  stage 

Ingestion 

A  number  of  other  diseases  are  suspected. 
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Practically  all  the  germicidal  agents  are  also  insecticides.  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  statement,  notably  formaldehyd,  which  is  a 
potent  germicide,  but  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  insect  life  in  its  gaseous 
state. 

The  action  of  insecticides  may  be  considered  under  three  classes: 
(1)  those  that  act  as  general  protoplasmic  poisons,  such  as  strong  acids 
or  alkalies,  hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphur  dioxid,  etc.;  (2)  those  that  suf- 
focate the  insects,  such  as  oily  substances,  and  (3)  those  that  act  upon 
the  nervous  structures,  such  as  chloroform,  ether,  and  other  general 
anesthetics. 

Another  classification  considers  insecticides  under  four  groups:  (1) 
those  used  by  contact  in  liquid  form  or  in  solution;  (2)  those  used 
by  contact  in  dry  or  powdered  form;  (3)  those  used  by  contact  in 
vapor  form;  (4)  those  used  by  mixing  with  food  and  which  are  poisonous 
when  ingested.  Insects  differ  markedly  in  their  power  of  resisting 
insecticides.  Those  with  well-developed  chitinous  protection,  such  as 
bedbugs  and,  roaches,  are  more  difficult  to  kill  than  flies,  fleas,  and 
mosquitoes. 

The  most  practical  of  the  insecticides  for  the  destruction  of  the 
winged  insects  in  an  enclosed  space  are  those  that  may  be  used  in  the 
gaseous  state.  Of  these,  sulphur  dioxid,  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  carbon 
bisulphid,  or  carbon  tetrachlorid  are  most  conmionly  employed  and  are 
most  reliable.  The  uses  and  limitations  of  these  and  other  insecticidal 
agents  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

Preparation  of  the  Boom  for  Fumigation. — ^It  is  more  important  to 
tightly  seal  a  room  in  which  insects  are  to  be  destroyed  than  where 
only  a  germicidal  action  of  the  gas  is  looked  for.  Insects  may  escape 
through  minute  openings,  and  they  may  hide  in  nooks  and  comers 
where  the  gas  permeates  slowly  and  feebly,  or  may  take  cover  under 
the  folds  of  crumpled  paper  or  folded  fabrics,  and  thus  escape  the  in- 
secticidal action  of  the  gas.  Self-preservation  tempts  mosquitoes  and 
other  insects  as  well  as  rats  and  mice  to  seek  the  light  when  in  the 
presence  of  an  irritating  gas.  It  is,  therefore,  convenient  to  darken 
the  place  to  be  treated,  leaving  one  source  of  light.  The  dead  vermin 
may  then  be  readily  collected  about  this  place. 

Strips  of  paper  should  be  pasted  over  doors  and  windows.  Cracks 
and  crevices  may  be  caulked  with  towels,  waste,  or  other  suitable  sub- 
stance. Ventilators,  fireplaces,  hot-air  registers,  and  all  openings  into 
the  room  must  be  covered,  otherwise  both  the  gas  and  the  insects  will 
escape.  Closets  and  small  doors  should  be  opene<l  and  all  the  drawers, 
lockers,  and  similar  places  exposed  in  such  a  way  that  the  gas  may 


INSECTICIDES 

have  fresh  access  to  remote  corDers,  Furniture  should  be  moved  away 
from  the  walls.  Fabrics,  paintings^  instnmioiits,  bright  metal  work,  or 
other  objects  lial>le  to  injury  may  be  removed  or  co^ored^  ei^pedally  when 
sulphur  is  used. 
1 


Fl<3.  30. — EXJUIPUB  OF   Sealing    DooitB   for    Fukpose  of  Fumioation. 


The  Relative  Efficiency  of  Insecticides. ^McCUntock,  HarailtoTi,  and 
Tjowe*  bave  tested  a  number  of  insect ieidal  8\ibstaiieos,  tbo  vahies  of. 
which  are  Bhown  in  Table  4,  which  gives  a  list  of  the  substances  tested 
and  the  epecies  of  insects  used  in  the  experiments,  together  with  the 
qtiautity  of  each  substance  which,  when  properly  transformed  into 
vaporfi^  was  sufficient  to  kill  the  species  iiidicated.  The  coeiticient  col^ 
tiran  shows  the  inverse  ratio  between  this  quantity  and  8  grams,  the 
weight  of  sulphnr  which,  when  burned,  kills  the  bedbug  in  the  800,000 
c.  c*  of  inclosed  space. 

The  efficient  dilution  of  tlie  vapors  of  any  substances  may  be  ob* 
tained  from  this  coefficient  by  multiplying  by  100,000, 

For  example,  if  one  wishes  to  use  carbon  disulphid,  by  consulting 
No.  28  in  the  table  it  ia  shown  that  24  grams  were  required  to  kill 

>/^r.  Am.  Puh.  Eeulth  Aasn,,  Vol.  n,  No.  4,  Apr.,  1911.  p,  227. 
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bedbugs,  wliile  only  8  grams  were  required  of  sulphur.  It  is  therefore 
only  oiie'third  as  strong  and  ita  coefficient  is  0*3-[-.  Its  efficient  dilu- 
tion h  33,000. 

TABLE  4 


INSECTICIDES 
Time  of  espcMura — Varied  oa  cooditjoos  required. 
ColumQ  l--^Qiauitaty  used  to  kill  the  BpecLfied  inject. 
Columa  2 — Coeffieietit  of  effidescy  compftivd  witb  the  effide&egf  of  tulplaur  diozid  ttn  bedbuii* 


^iMtAOOe 

Bedbui 

Coekroaeh 

Bouwfly 

Clothea 
Moth 

Moequiio 

I 

2 

I 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

I 

2 

1  Sulphur  Dioxid'ftA  Stilpbur, . . . 

2  Pyridin *./**.*. 

B 

8 
5 
8 

4  + 

.it 

6.3  + 
1U5  + 
4  + 
4  + 

n 

alt 

16  + 
20  + 
16  + 

4  + 

8  + 
86+ 

St 
St 

1.6 

0.6 
13 
0  7 

0,2 
0  5 

0.4 
0  5 

2 

1 

0,3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

4 
4 
4 

8 

4  + 
8 
8 

16  + 
63  + 

4+- 

4  + 

8  + 

8  + 
36  + 
16  + 
30  + 
24  + 

4  + 

8 
36f 
80f 
80+     i 
4fl  + 
40  + 

2 
2 
2 

1 

2 

I 

1 

0.5 

1.3 

0.7 

2 

2 

2 

I 

1 

0  2 

0.5     1 

0  4 

0  3 

3 

1 

0,2 

o.i 

0.1 
0,2 

0.2 

3.2 

2 

1,6 

2.5 

4 

5 

2.6 
1.6 
1.6 

6.3 

4  + 

16  + 

20 
16 

2 

16 
36+  , 
80  + 
80  + 
40  + 
16  + 

3 
5 
5 
4 

8 

1 

2 

2 

1,3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0  5 

2 

0,4 

0,5 

4 

5 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

3,2 

1.6 

2  5 
5 

3  Pyridia  Boaea  (Merek) 

4  Quinolin 

5  Creofloie  Oil    

2 

8 
2 

St 

8 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3  2 
36  + 

4 
30 
16 

3 

1.6 
30  + 
80  + 
80  + 
40  + 

\n 

4 

40  + 
4 

4 
6 

2 

4 

16  + 
HI  + 
10 

3,6 

4 
1 
4 

1.8 
I 
4 
4 

2 
2 

2.5 
0.2 
2 

0  4 
0,5 
4 
& 

0.4 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0  5 
0  5 
3 

0.2 
2 
2 
30 

4 

2 

0.5 
0  8 
0.5 
3 

8 
4 

I 

4  + 
4 

I 
1 
2 
1 
3 
8 
3 
10 

10 

6  Carbolic  Acid  ..*..* 

3 

7  Naphthaleou ....... 

g 

8  Kerosene              .    *    •........« 

3 

9  Anilia  OiL  .  . . , 

3 

10  Cedar  Oil 

8 

11  CitmaellA  Oil 

8 

13  ClaTf«Oil>,- 

8 

13  Peppermint  Oil  ............. 

4 

14  P^Eurroyal  Oil 

8 

Ifi  Atuiralene 

4 

16  TuTM&titie  (Orecoo  Fir) . 

17  Oil  Pinu»  Pftlurtrie 

1 
4 

18  Oil  TufTKntini? 

IfJ  Turp*>nlin»^  (Mich.  Wood). . . . 

0.8 

ao  Bcns&ldf^hyd ..... 

1 

1 
30 
SO 
80  + 
14  + 
16+ 

8 

21  Kitrobeniol 

8 

23  Ainmonia  28% 

0.4 

23  Alcohol.  Ethyr 

0  1 

34  Alcohol,  Meihyl 

35  Acetone 

0.1 
0.3 

36  Chloroform 

0  5 

27  Ether  (Ethyl  Oride) 

2H  Carbon  Dwulphid 

24 
40 
4  + 

2?  + 

6  3 

8  + 
M  + 
10 

8  + 
80  + 

0  3 
0.2     , 
2 
I 
4 

1.3 

1 

0.1 

0,8 

Oj' 

m 

40  + 

t^ 

25 

6  3 

8  + 
54  + 
10 

8  + 
80  + 

0.3 
0.2     1 
2 

4 

1.3 

I 
0.1 

0,8 

o:i 

2 

40  + 

4 

4 
25 

I 

8 

16+  ' 
10+  1 

4 

0.2 
2 
2 
40 

8 

I 

0-5 
0  8 
0.6 
2 

4 

40 
1 
2 
1 

3 
1 

8  + 
4 

4 
I 

20 

29  Carbon  Teirachloiid ....... 

80  Chlorcton* .  .  , , 

0.3 
8 

91  C^iraphor ...... 

4 

32»Niootiri.  80%  Sol 

100 

88  Hydfocyaaic   Acid,   u   Pota»- 

oium  Cyanid .............. 

40 

84  Paiaforro 

8 

88tFormald«hyd  40%  Sol . 

86  Stramonium  I^avev ..,,..,.. 

I 
3 

3 

88  Cbryunthemum  Flowen ..... 

B 

The  ^+  aiffn  after  a  numb«r  iDdiratt**  that  thin  quantity  wan  iht  largest  uacsl  and  thai  it  wa 

Inioffieient. 
*  Coefficient  of  oicolin  based  on  100%  alkaloid. 
tQuaotity  of  formaldt^hyd  to  be  au  efficient  cennicide  t«  13^1  e.  e.  or  a  eoeffident  of  0.(135, 


The  best  methods  of  generating  pases  f<ir  fumigating  purposes  are 
considered  below.  For  further  information  concerning  these  substances, 
with  epeeial  reference  to  their  gertniridal  action*  see  Section  XIL 

To  insure  success  the  gas?  U9Ch\  to  fumigate  a  room  should  he  liber* 
ated  in  a  large  volume  in  a  short  time.  If  the  gas  is  evolved  slowly 
much  of  it  will  l)€  lost  before  the  room  can  become  charged  with  a 
sufficient  amoujit  to  kill  the  insects. 
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The  amount  of  gas  and  the  time  of  exposure  stated  in  each  case 
are  the  minimum.  When  large,  leaky,  or  irregularly  shaped  spaces  are 
to  be  fumigated,  the  amount  of  gas  should  be  increased  and  the  time 
of  exposure  prolonged.  It  is  also  advisable  to  generate  the  fumes 
in  as  many  different  places  as  practicable,  as  this  favors  rapid  diflfu- 
sion. 

Sulphux. — Sulphur  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  insecticides  we  pos- 
sess. It  may  be  used  either  as  a  gas — SO2 — or  in  its  powdered  form — 
flowers  of  sulphur. 

Sulphur  dioxid  is  destructive  to  all  forms  of  life.  It  will  kill 
mosquitoes,  flies,  fleas,  roaches,  bedbugs,  and  all  kinds  of  vermin,  in- 
cluding rats  and  mice.  While  sulphur  dioxid  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
pendable insecticides  it  is  a  rather  feeble  germicide.  It  is  limited 
in  practice  on  account  of  its  destructive  and  corrosive  action.  This 
destructive  action  results  from  the  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuric  acid 
produced  in  the  presence  of  moisture.  Fortunately  the  dry  gas  is  quite 
as  poisonous  to  mosquitoes,  flies,  rats,  mice,  etc.,  as  the  moist  gas. 
Dry  sulphur  dioxid,  however,  has  absolutely  no  germicidal  value.  Dry 
sulphur  dioxid  does  not  tarnish  metals,  does  not  rot  fabrics,  and  does 
not  bleach  pigments.  Fumigation  with  SOj  may,  therefore,  be  done 
with  little  damage  to  property  on  dry  days.  Metal  work,  fabrics,  and 
pigments  that  cannot  be  removed  from  the  room  may  be  protected  from 
the  sulphur  fumes  by  simple  mechanical  devices. 

Sulphur  dioxid  may  be  produced  either  by  burning  sulphur  or  by 
liberating  liquefied  sulphur  dioxid.  The  methods  of  generating  the 
gas  will  be  found  on  page  1139.  Two  pounds  of  sulphur  burned  for  each 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  space  and  an  exposure  of  two  hours  is  sufficient 
to  kill  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  other  insects  in  a  small  tight  space.  Three 
to  four  hours  are  ample  for  rats  and  mice.  If  the  space  is  large  or  leaky 
the  amount  of  gas  diould  be  increased  and  the  time  of  exposure  pro- 
longed. Sulphur  dioxid  has  surprising  power  of  penetration  through 
clothing  and  fabrics.  In  very  dilute  proportions  it  will  in  one  hour^s 
time  kill  mosquitoes  even  when  covered  with  eight  layers  of  toweling.  It 
has  absolutely  no  power-  of  penetration  when  used  as  a  germicide.  This 
substance,  which  has  so  long  been  disparaged  as  a  disinfectant  because  it 
fails  to  kill  spores  and  many  spore-free  bacteria  under  certain  condi- 
tions, must  now  be  considered  as  holding  first  rank  as  an  insecticide. 
For  consideration  of  sulphur  dioxid  as  a  germicide  see  page  1138. 

Flowebs  of  Sulphur. — Sulphur  in  its  dry,  powdered  state  is  use- 
ful against  a  number  of  parasites.  In  this  form,  however,  it  has  little 
use  as  an  insecticide  in  preventive  medicine,  not  being  efficacious  against 
bedbugs,  ants,  roaches,  or  fleas. 

It  may  be  applied  in  several  ways,  the  simplest  of  which  is  to 
sprinkle  the  dry  sulphur  about  the  places  where  insects  are  found. 
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Flowers  of  sulphur  may  also  be  combiiied  advantageously  with  other 
insec^ticides,  such  as  kerosene  emiiltiion,  resiu  wash,  or  soap  wash.  It 
should  first  be  mixed  into  a  paste  and  then  added  to  the  spray  tank 
in  the  proportion  of  about  1  or  2  pounds  to  50  gallons.  It  is  particu- 
larly efficacious  for  the  destruction  of  the  mites  and  rust  of  plants  and 
fruits. 

Sulphur  in  the  form  of  an  aiutment  is  particularly  obnoxious  to 
ticks  and  other  ectoparasites.  The  itch-mite  (iSarcopies  scabiei)  is 
very  susceptible  to  llie  ttowere  of  sulphur^  which  is,  therefore,  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  almost  all  ointments  used  in  this  skin  affection* 

Sulphur  dips  are  usi'd  to  destroy  the  mites  on  domestic  animals. 
The  formula  now  reeomnjcnded  for  the  treatment  of  scabies  of  cattle  is 
as  follows:  Flowers  of  sulphur,  24  pounds;  unshiked  lime,  12  pounds; 
water,  100  gallons.  It  is  common  experience  that,  while  sulphur  dips  may 
be  depended  upon  to  destroy  the  mites,  they  do  not  destroy  the  eggs, 
hence  the  treatment  should  be  repeated  in  about  10  days,  which  per- 
mits time  for  the  eggs  to  hatch  and  develop  into  adults.  The  lime  and 
sulphur  dips  are  widely  used  for  both  cattle  and  sheep  affected  with 
seftbies.  T!ie  advantages  of  tin's  class  of  dips  over  arsenical  dips  are  that 
tbey  are  etrective,  but  not  pnisonous  for  cattle  or  man.  For  the  Texas 
fever  tick  lime  and  sulphur  dips  are  not  effective  and  arsenic  should 
ther**fore  Ir*  used. 

Pormaldehyd.— Formaldehyd,  while  holding  the  front  rank  as  a 
germicide,  is  a  feeble  insei-ticide.  The  gas  seems  to  have  no  effect 
whatever  upon  roaches,  bedbugs,  and  insects  of  this  class  even  after 
prolonged  expiisure  to  very  high  [lercentages.  As  a  differential  poison 
fi^rmaldehyd  gas  is  a  very  remarkable  substance.  It  destroys  bacteria 
almnst  insinJitly,  but,  while  it  is  irritating  to  the  higher  forms  of  ani- 
mal life,  it  is  not  very  toxic,  I  have  repeatedly  found  that  roaches  and 
other  inaec'ta  with  strong  ehitinous  protection  seem  unharmed  after 
\2  hours'  exjHisiirf  to  very  strong  percentages  of  the  gas  in  air-tight  dis- 
infi*cting  chaml)ers.  Mosquitoes  may  live  in  a  weak  atmosphere  of  the 
gii0  over  night  It  will  kill  them,  however^  if  the  gas  is  brought  in  direct 
contact  with  tlicni  in  the  strength  and  time  ■  preflcriljed  for  bacterial 
di«Lufection< 

When  a  weak  insecticidal  gaa  is  used  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain  diriH't  cnntac^t  between  the  gas  and  the  insects  than  between 
the  gaji  and  gcrinw,  ln»cause  Qie  sense  of  self-preservation  aids  the  for* 
mi^r  in  om*aping  from  the  effects  of  the  irritating  substance.  Mos- 
quitoei*  and  other  insecfs  hide  in  the  folds  of  towels,  bed  clothing, 
hangingfi,  fabrics*  and  out*uf*the-way  plat:^8  where  the  fornmldehyd  gas 
doi»»  not  jHTnu^ttte  in  »u(Hcient  atrength  to  kill  them.  The  gaa  is 
polynuTi/ed  and  d«'p«witinl  as  paraform  on  the  surface  of  fabrics  which 
prevent  ita  penetratnnu  arnl  large  quantities  are  lost  by  being  absorbed 
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by  the  organic  matter  of  woolen  fabrics.  Mosquitoes  have  a  lively  in- 
stinct in  finding  cracks  or  chinks  where  fresh  air  may  enter  a  room 
or  other  places  where  the  gas  is  so  diluted  that  they  escape  destruc- 
tion. Therefore,  formaldehyd  gas,  as  well  as  other  culicides,  cannot 
be  trusted  to  kill  all  the  mosquitoes  in  a  room  which  cannot  be  tightly 
sealed.  On  account  of  its  feeble  action,  formaldehyd  is  not  recom- 
mended as  reliable. 

For  the  best  methods  of  evolving  formaldehyd  gas,  the  quantities 
to  be  used,  and  other  details  of  the  process,  see  page  1133. 

Formaldehyd  gas  in  watery  solution,  known  as  formalin,  is  use- 
ful for  the  destruction  of  flies.  Small  quantities  of  dilute  formalin  (4 
per  cent.)  placed  in  saucers  about  the  room  attract  flies.  They  drink 
the  fluid,  which  soon  kills  them. 

Pyrethmm. — Pyrethrum  is  a  popular  and  much  used  insecticide 
because  it  is  comparatively  cheap  and  non-poisonous  to  man  and  the 
higher  animals.  It  is  also  non-corrosive,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not 
very  powerful  for  the  destruction  of  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  flies,  fleas, 
mosquitoes,  etc.    It  has  no  germicidal  action. 

Pyrethrum,  also  sold  under  the  names  of  Buhach  or  Persian  insect 
powder,  or  simply  "insect  powder,"  is  the  flowers  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
roseum  and  the  Chrysanthemum  carneum,  both  hardy  perennials  and 
resembling  camomile  in  appearance.  According  to  Kalbrunner,  4  grains 
of  the  pure  powder  sprinkled  on  a  fly  in  a  vial  should  stupefy  it  in 
one  minute,  and  kill  it  in  2  or  3  minutes.  It  acts  on  insects  exter- 
nally through  their  breathing  pores.  When  brought  in  direct  con- 
tact with  them  it  is  fatal  to  many  forms  of  biting  and  sucking  in- 
sects, such  as  roaches,  flies,  and  ants.  It  may  be  used  either  as  a  dry 
powder  or  by  its  burning  fumes.  As  a  dry  powder  it  may  be  used 
pure  or  mixed  with  flour,  in  which  form  it  should  be  puffed  about  the 
room,  especially  into  cracks. 

When  pyrethrum  powdet  is  ignited  it  smolders,  giving  off  fumes 
which  stun,  but  do  not  always  kill,  mosquitoes.^  It  is  not,  therefore, 
a  dependable  insecticide.  This  uncertainty  of  pjrrethrum  restricts  its 
field  of  usefulness. 

Pyrethrum  fumes  do  not  corrode  metals  or  act  injuriously  upon 
fabrics  and  pigments.  However,  a  slight  brown  deposit  is  occasionally 
left  on  exposed  surfaces  which  may  stain  linen  a  yellowish  color.  This 
deposit  or  stain  is  readily  washed  out,  or  soon  fades. 

Pyrethrum  powder  has  been  used  very  much  in  those  cases  where 
sulphur  is  prohibited  on  account  of  the  danger  of  damage  to  paintings, 
fabrics,  tapestries^  metal  work,  musical  instruments,  upholstered  furni- 
ture, and  the  like.    It  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  2  pounds  per  1,000 

'Tobacco  smoke  and  other  substances  which  produce  dense  fumes,  particu- 
larly those  eontaiaing  pyroligneous  products,  will  kill  mosquitoes. 
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cubic  feet  of  air  space,  tlie  exposure  being  for  not  less  than  4  hottraT 
Ab  its  inseciitidal  effect  h  mitertain,  it  h  nere^fiary  carefully  to  sweep 
up  and  bum  all  the  mosquitoes  that  have  been  stunned  and  are  appar* 
ently  dead  after  the  fumigation,  ^lost  of  these  nionquitoes  will  be  found 
on  the  window  i«ill  or  on  the  floor  cloBe  to  the  \^indow,  wliere  they  are  at- 
tracted by  the  light  in  their  efforts  to  find  an  exit  to  escape  the  fumes. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  tendency  of  the  raosquito  to  seek  the 
liglit  by  darkening  all  but  one  window. 

Sheets  of  paper  containing  some  sticky  preparation  may  be  placed 
upon  the  fltxjr  and  up<^u  tlie  window  sill  in  order  to  catih  the  mos- 
quitoes. A  satisfactory  adhesive  preparation  may  he  made  by  dissolv- 
ing, by  the  aid  of  heat,  65  parts  of  colophoi^y  resin  in  35  parts  of 
castor  oil.     This  simplifies  the  collection  and  disposal  of  tlie  insects. 

Pyrethnim  pt>wdcr  should  he  distributed  in  pots  or  pans  and  set  on 
fire  with  a  little  alcohol,  which  should  first  be  sprinkled  over  it.  The 
quantity  apportioned  to  any  one  pot  or  pan  should  not  exceed  IV2 
inches  in  depth,  if  the  exposure  is  to  be  for  4  hours.  The  pots  and 
pans  should  be  set  on  bricks  to  prevent  scorching  the  fioor. 

Much  of  the  pyr*>thriim  upon  the  market  is  impure,  which  further 
weakens  what  is  a  feeble  insecticide  at  best 

Ph«oiol-cainph€r  (Mifus  Culicide), — Camphophenique  or  phenol- 
camphor  is  prepared  l>y  rubbing  up  equal  weights  of  phenol  crystals  and 
camphor.  It  may  be  more  conveniently  prepared  by  tirst  liquefying  the 
phenol  by  gentle  heat  and  then  pouring  it  over  the  eumphor.  The  cam- 
pbor  and  phenol  combine  to  form  a  new  chemical  compound,  which  re- 
mains fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  preparation  was  first  used 
on  a  considerable  scale  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  New  Or* 
leans  toward  the  close  of  1J>05  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mim,  the  city 
chemist  At  this  time  I  took  the  opp(»rtunity  of  making  a  number  of 
testa  with  Dr,  Metsj  concerning  the  culicidal  value  of  this  subatance. 
The  effect  of  the  fumes  on  mosqnitocs  was  later  studied  by  Berry  and 
Francis.  When  pheiiol-t  amphor  is  moderately  heated  it  gives  off  dense 
fumes,  which  rise  rapidly  and  diffuse  slowly*  and  after  30  to  60  min- 
utes, depending  upon  the  amount  employed  and  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  tlie  fumes  condense  and  are  deposited  as  a  slight  moisture  on  all 
exposed  surfaces.  As  a  culicide  phenol-camphor  may  be  compared  to 
pyrethrum ;  the  fumes  stun  the  mosquitoes,  but  do  not  invariably  kill 
them.  Tbc  fumes  are  somewhat  irritating  to  the  mucous  membranes, 
especially  the  eyes;  they  may  cause  dizziness,  headache,  cloudy  urine, 
and  other  mild  symptoms  of  phenol  poisoning  in  susceptible  individuals 
much  exposed  to  their  inhalation.  The  fumes  of  phenol-camphor  do 
not  tarnish  metals,  rot  fabrics,  or  bleach  pigments.  They,  however, 
have  the  disagreeable  property  of  softening  the  varnish  of  surfaces  on 
which  they  eondeuse*    On  account  of  its  slight  power  of  diffusion,  rela- 
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tively  high  cost,  and  imcertainty  of  action,  it  cannot  take  the  place  of 
sulphur  except  in  the  parlor,  pilot  house,  and  other  compartments  where 
sulphur  is  prohibited  on  account  of  the  damage  it  produces.  Compared 
with  pyrethrum,  phenol-camphor  is  less  expensive,  more  certain,  and 
not  so  objectionable  to  the  housekeeper.  Its  use  involves  a  little  more 
care  and  intelligence  than  that  required  for  the  simple  burning  of  py- 
rethrum. If  it  is  overheated  it  will  take  fire,  and  no  culicidal  action 
is  produced.  Qoldberger  concludes  that,  for  use  on  a  large  scale,  as 
in  times  of  epidemics,  in  the  hands  of  trained  fumigators,  phenol-cam- 
phor is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred  to  pyrethrum,  being  more  easily 
transportable  on  account  of  the  small  bulk  required,  and  because  the 
fumes  condense  quickly  and  the  room  may,  if  desired,  be  entered  in  an 
hour  and  the  apparatus  removed,  thus  making  it  possible  to  fumigate 
a  larger  number  of  rooms  in  a  given  time  with  less  labor  than  in  the 
case  of  either  sulphur  or  pyrethrum. 

Phenol-camphor  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  4  ounces  to  every  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  air  space,  and  with  an  exposure  of  2  hours.  In  this 
proportion  and  time  the  film  of  condensation  is  slight  and  is  rapidly  dis- 
sipated after  the  doors  and  windows  are  opened.  The  preparation  of 
the  room  is  the  same  as  that  described  above.  The  phenol-camphor  ap- 
portioned to  the  room  to  be  fumigated  sbould  be  distributed  in  agate- 
ware basins,  not  more  than  8  to  10  ounces  to  any  one  basin.  Each 
basin  is  set  over  an  alcohol  lamp  at  such  an  elevation  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  permit  a  rapid  evolution  of  the  fumes.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  heat  the  basin  so  quickly  as  to  cause  the  liquid  to  become 
overheated  and  take  fire.  This  point  must  first  be  determined  experi- 
mentally for  each  type  of  lamp  used.  One  of  the  small  brass  alcohol 
vapor  lamps  to  be  found  on  the  market  serves  excellently.  As  a  saie- 
goard  against  accidents  the  lamp  should  stand  in  a  pan  containing  about 
one-half  inch  of  water.  The  basin  containing  the  phenol-camphor  may 
be  set  upon  a  section  of  galvanized  iron  stove-pipe,  at  one  end  of  which 
sectors  are  cut  out  so  as  to  form  legs  of  a  length  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  lamp;  just  below  the  upper  margin  of  the  pipe  a  series  of  holes 
are  punched  so  as  to  provide  for  draft.  The  stove-pipe  should  be  of 
such  a  length  as  to  support  the  basin  containing  the  phenol-camphor 
about  10  inches  above  the  flame.  This  ingenious  and  simple  device, 
suggested  by-  Berry  and  Francis,  acts  as  a  chimney,  protects  the  flame, 
.  is  relatively  cheap,  and  has  proven  satisfactory. 

Hydrooyaaio  Aoid  Oas. — ^Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  extremely  poison- 
ous to  all  forms  of  life.  It  kills  roaches,  bedbugs,  mosquitoes,  fleas, 
flies,  rata,  mice,  and  other  vermin  with  great  certainty  and  very  quickly. 
It  is  much  less  poisonous  to  the  higher  forms  of  plant  life,  although 
it  has  a  certain  amount  of  germicidal  power.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
is  much  used  in  greenhouses  for  the  destruction  of  insect  pests  and 
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for  eealo  and  other  parasitei?  of  fruit  trees.  The  gae  has  a  distinct 
place  in  the  fumigation  of  granaries,  stables,  ships,  barns,  outhouiies, 
railroad  cars,  and  other  im inhabited  strut^turea  infested  with  verniin. 
It  is  also  extensively  used  in  flouring  mills  against  weevils,  in  rail- 
road cars  against  bedbugs,  and  in  tobacco  warehouses  against  insects  in 
general.  It  should  be  used  in  the  household  only  with  the  greatest 
precaution,  as  the  least  carelessness  with  it  would  probably  mean  the 
loss  of  human  life.  It  has  the  marked  advantage  that  it  does  not  harm 
metals,  fabrics,  or  pigments,  and  may  be  nsed  in  the  most  eJt pensive 
drawing  rooms. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  lighter  than  air  and  has  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odor  quite  familiar  in  the  tlavoring  essence  of  bitter  almonds. 
The  best  method  of  generating  it  for  the  purpose  of  fumigation  is  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  npon  potassium  cyanid,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : 

Potassium  cyanid , 1.0     part 

Sulphuric  acid 1.5     parts 

Water 2.25  parts 


The  first  step  is  to  dilute  the  acid,  which  is  done  by  adding  the 
acid  to  water  in  a  vitrified  clay  jar  or  receptacle  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  heat.  The  whole  amount  of  cyanid  must  I>c  put  into  the  acid  at 
once.  As  the  evolution  of  the  gas  is  very  rapid,  the  operator  siiould 
be  ready  to  leave  the  spot  immediately.  As  pointed  out  by  Fulton,  it 
is  convenient  to  tie  the  cyanid  up  in  a  bag  made  of  cheese  cloth  or  tissue 
paper,  which  is  lowered  into  the  acitl  by  a  cord  passing  outside  of  the 
room.  The  amount  of  gas  used  for  fumigation,  expressed  in  terras  of 
cyanid,  is  2.5  to  4  ounces  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  from  15  to  GO  minutes 
will  kill  lice,  bedbugs  and  roaches,  but  in  praclice  an  exposure  of  2  to  i\ 
hours  is  advisable.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  quite  as  effective  as  sulphur 
dioxid,  is  not  destructive,  is  reasonably  cheap,  and  is  certain  in  its  action, 
but  its  poisonous  nature  is  such  a  serious  drawback  that  it  has  a  limited 
place  as  an  insecticide  in  public  healtli  work.     (See  page  1144.) 

BisnlpMd  of  Carbon. — Bisulphid  of  carbon  (CS,)  is  a  very  efficient 
insecticide,  but  a  dungiTous  one,  on  aecount  of  it*s  inflammable  and  ex- 
plosive nature.  It  quickly  kills  mosquitoes,  roaches,  flies,  ants,  and 
insects  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  rats,  mice,  and  squirrels.  When  pure  it 
is  a  mobile,  colorless  liquid  with  an  agreeable  etbereal  inlor,  but  often 
it  has  a  more  or  less  fetid  odor  from  the  presence  of  other  volatile 
compounds.  The  liquid  nujst  be  kept  in  well -stoppered  liottles  in  a  cool 
pla(*e.  and  away  from  the  light  and  tire.  It  cvajHirates  rapidly  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  so  that  in  using  this  substance  in  a  eonfinetl  space  it 
16  sufficient  to  pour  it  into  open  pans.     Carbon  bisulphid  is  very  in- 
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flammable — more  so  than  ether — and  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame 
yielding  sulphur  dioxid  and  carbon  dioxid  or  monoxid.  In  its  use 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  see  that  there  is  no  fire,  lighted 
cigar,  etc.,  in  or  about  the  field  of  operation.  On  account  of  its  poison- 
ous nature,  if  used  in  a  house  or  other  inhabited  structure,  the  rooms 
must  be  thoroughly  aired  after  its  use. 

According  to  Hinds,  shallow  tin  pans  or  plates  make  good  evaporat- 
ing dishes  for.  carbon  bisulphid.  The  larger  the  evaporating  area  the 
better.  About  one  square  foot  of  evaporating  surface  is  used  to  every 
25  square  feet  of  floor  area,  and  one-half  to  one  pound  of  the  liquid 
carbon  bisulphid  is  used  for  each  square  foot  of  evaporating  surface. 
These  figures,  of  course,  are  only  suggestive  and  approximate.  The 
pans  should  be  placed  as  high  in  the  room  as  possible,  since  the  vapor 
is  so  heavy  that  it  settles  rapidly.  Care  should  be  taken  when  placing 
the  pans  to  see  that  they  are  nearly  level  so  as  to  hold  the  liquid,  though 
ordinarily  no  particular  harm  will  be  done  if  some  of  it  is  spilled.  It 
should  not  be  found  necessary  to  lose  time  in  adjusting  such  things  after 
the  operation  has  begun. 

Carbon  bisulphid  is  being  extensively  used  in  California  in  the  plague 
campaign.  A  piece  of  waste  the  size  of  an  orange  is  saturated  with 
the  liquid  and  the  wet  ball  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  squirrel  hole. 
Wet  clay  is  then  stamped  into  the  warren  so  that  the  gas  which  is 
generating  may  have  no  opportunity  to  escape.  All  of  the  holes  of 
the  burrows  are  treated  in  this  way.  In  some  instances  the  ball  is 
placed  deeply  in  the  hole  and  then  ignited.  This  is  more  or  less  un- 
certain, as  an  explosion  occurs,  and,  while  the  gas  is  thus  disseminated, 
its  action  only  covers  a  limited  period  of  time,  and  is,  therefore,  not  as 
certain  as  simply  allowing  the  carbon  bisulphid  to  evaporate.  It  not  only 
kiUs  the  squirrels,  but  also  the  fleas  on  them.  Carbon  tetrachlorid  may 
be  used  in  place  of  carbon  bisulphid.  It  is  about  as  poisonous  but  neither 
inflammable  nor  explosive. 

Petroleum. — ^Petroleum,  kerosene,  or  coal  oil  is  a  very  valuable  insec- 
ticide, but  of  limited  application,  as  it  must  be  used  in  liquid  form. 
As  a  remedy  for  mosquitoes  it  is  applied  in  the  proportion  of  about  1 
ounce  to  16  square  feet  of  water  surface.  It  should  form  a  uniform 
film  over  the  surface,  and  will  then  destroy  the  larvae  and  pupae  of 
the  mosquito  and  the  adult  females  coming  to  the  water  to  lay  their 
eggs.  The  oil  must  be  renewed  every  week  or  two,  depending  upon 
the  temperature  and  other  conditions.  A  light  grade  of  fuel  oil  is  best 
for  this  purpose  (see  page  224). 

Petroleiun  is  also  useful  against  roaches,  bedbugs,  fleas,  lice,  and 
other  inflect  vermin  when  used  by  direct  application  or  by  spraying, 
either  in  the  form  of  the  pure  oil  or  as  an  emulsion.  Petroleum  is 
very  efficient  against  fleas.    Frequent  application  to  the  floor  or  other 
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places  will  koep  away  anU,  and  by  dire<'t  application  to  the  breeding, 
feeding,  and  traveling  places  it  is  a  UR'ful  remedy  against  house- 
hold vermin  in  general.  By  direet  application  to  the  head  or  other 
parts  affected,  coal  oil  i^  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  remedy 
for  lice. 

Emulsion  of  crude  petroleum  for  application  to  the  skin  of  animals 
or  to  trees,  or  other  plants,  or  for  general  insectieidal  purposes  is  made 
from  the  formula  of  T,  ^I.  Price: 

Crnde  petroleum ^  gallons 

^         Water V2  gallon 

B         Hard  soap Mj  pound 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  with  the  aid  of  beat.  To  this  add 
the  crude  petroleum;  nux  with  a  spray  pump  or  shake  vigorously  and 
dilute  with  the  desired  anunmt  of  water.  The  emulsion  of  crude  petro- 
leimi  made  according  to  this  modified  formula  remains  fluid,  and  can 
be  easily  poured.  It  will  stand  indefinitely  without  any  tendency 
toward  separation  of  the  oil  and  water,  and  can  be  diluted  in  any  pro- 
portion with  cold  soft  watA^r. 

(hu^oftne,  nuphiha,  and  benzine  are  among  the  best  pulicides,  and  as 
such  are  extensively  used  to  kill  lice  in  typlms  fever  campaigns. 

Arsenic. — The  arsenical  compounds,  aceor<Jing  to  Marhitt/  have  sup- 
planted practically  all  other  sulmtances  as  a  food  poison  for  biting  in- 
sects* The  two  arscoicals  in  most  common  use  obtainable  everywhere 
are  arsenate  of  lead  and  Paris  green.  Sclieele's  green,  or  arsenite  of 
copper,  is  less  known  and  less  easily  obtainable,  but  in  some  respecta 
is  better  than  Paris  green.  The  use  of  powdered  white  arsenic  is  not 
recommended  on  account  of  its  corrosive  action,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  harndess  substances. 

The  arsenical  poisons  may  be  applied  in  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  in 
suspension,  as  poisoned  waters,  mainly  in  the  form  of  sprays;  (3)  as  a 
dry  powder  blown  or  <lusted  about  the  infested  areas;  or  (3)  as  poisoned 
bait. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  arseuicals  are  very  poisonous,  and 
should  be  so  labeled,  and  care  taken  to  prevent  accidents. 

Paris  qreex  is  a  definite  chemical  corafKuind  of  arsenic,  copper,  and 
acetic  acid  (aictoarsenite  of  i*opper),  and  should  have  a  nearly  uniform 
composition.  It  is  rather  a  coarse  p4»wdcr,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
erj^stal,  and  settles  rapidly  in  water,  wdiich  is  it^  greatest  fault  so  far  as 
the  making  of  suspejisums  of  tliis  substaiu*e  is  ccuu'erned. 

8ciiKKLK*8  OKKKN  is  similar  t^>  Taris  green  in  color  and  differs  from 
it  only  in  lacking  acetic  9vld ;  in  other  words,  it  is  simply  arsenite  of 

*  Farmert'  BuHeiin  A'o.  19,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculturis. 
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copper.  It  is  a  finer  powder  than  Paris  green,  and,  theiefore,  is  more 
easily  kept  in  suspension. 

Arsenious  oxid  (AsjOg)  is  used  in  dips  to  destroy  ticks  (page  288). 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  prepared  by  combining,  approximately,  3  parts 
of  the  arsenate  of  soda  with  7  parts  of  the  acetate  of  lead  (white  sugar 
of  lead)  in  water.  These  substances,  when  pulverized,  unite  readily 
and  form  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  more  easily  kept  suspended  in 
water  than  any  of  the  other  arsenical  poisons.  Its  use  is  advised  where 
.  excessive  strengths  are  not  desirable,  and  upon  delicate  plants,  where 
otherwise  scalding  is  likely  to  result. 

An  average  of  one  pound  of  either  Paris  green  or  Scheele's  green,  or 
I^ndon  purple  to  150  gallons  of  water  is  a  good  strength  for  general 
purposes  in  using  the  wet  method.  The  powder  should  first  be  made 
up  into  a  thin  paste  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and,  if  the  suspen- 
sion is  to  be  used  upon  plants,  vegetables,  or  about  foliage,  an  equal 
amount  of  quicklime  should  be  added  to  take  up  the  free  arsenic  and 
remove  or  lessen  the  danger  of  scalding. 

For  the  distribution  of  dry  poison  the  arsenicals  are  diluted  with 
10  parts  of  flour,  lime,  or  dry  gypsum. 

The  following  mixtures  are  used  in  the  form  of  sprays,  to  destroy 
insects  and  fungi  upon  plants.^  The  arsenate  of  lead  mixture  has  been 
much  used  in  Massachusetts  with  success  against  the  gipsy  moth  and 
other  destructive  insects  upon  trees  and  plants.  These  mixtures  are 
equally  useful  as  insecticides  wherever  sprays  or  local  applications  are 
practicable. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

Arsenate  of  soda  (5  per  cent,  strength),  4  ounces. 
Acetate  of  lead,  11  ounces. 
Water,  100  gallons. 

Put  the  arsenate  of  soda  in  2  quarts  of  water  in  a  wooden  pail,  and 
the  acetate  of  lead  in  four  quarts  of  water  in  another  wooden  pail. 
When  both  are  dissolved,  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  water.  Warm  water 
in  the  pails  will  hasten  the  process.  For  the  elm-leaf  beetle  use  10 
instead  of  100  gallons  of  water. 

A  number  of  ready-made  arsenates  of  lead  are  now  on  the  market, 
and,  except  when  very  large  amounts  are  needed,  it  will  probably  prove 
cheaper  to  buy  the  prepared  material  than  to  make  it.  With  this 
ready-made  material  take  3  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water  for  codling 
moth,  and  5  pounds  to  50  gallons  to  the  elm-leaf  beetle  and  on  potatoes. 

>From  BuUetin  No.  12S,  April,  1008,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Erperiment  St^ticn  by  Stone  and  Fcrald. 
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ARSENITE  OF  LIME 

Whitfi  arsenic,  2  pounds. 
SaI-8oda,  8  pounds. 
Water,  2  gallons. 

Boil  till  the  arsenic  all  dissolves — about  45  minutes.  Make  up  the 
water  lost  by  boiling  and  place  in  an  earthen  dish.  For  use  take  one 
pint  of  this  stock,  2  pounds  freshly  slaked  lime,  and  45  gallons  water, 
and  spray. 

KEROSENE  EMULSION 

Hard  soap,  shaved  fine,  ^  pound. 
Water,  1  gallon. 
Kerosene,  2  gallons. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water,  which  should  be  boiling;  remove 
from  the  fire  and  pour  it  into  the  kerosene  while  hot.  Chum  this  with 
a  spray  pump  till  it  changes  to  a  creamy,  then  to  a  soft,  butter-like 
mass.  Keep  this  as  a  stock,  using  one  part  in  nine  of  water  for  soft- 
bodied  insects,  such  as  plant  lice,  or  stronger  in  certain  cases. 

RESINLIME  MIXTURE 

Pulverized  resin,  5  pounds. 
Concentrated  lye,  1  pound. 
Fish  or  other  animal  oil,  1  pint. 
Water,  5  gallons. 

Place  the  oil,  resin  and  one  gallon  of  hot  water  in  an  iron  kettle 
and  heat  till  the  resin  softens;  then  add  the  lye  and  stir  thoroughly; 
now  add  4  gallons  of  hot  water  and  boil  till  a  little  will  mix  with  cold 
water  and  give  a  clear,  amber-colored  liquid;  add  water  to  make  up  5 
gallons.    Keep  this  as  a  stock  solution.    For  use  take : 

Stock  solution,  1  gallon. 
Water,  16  gallons. 
Milk  of  lime,  3  gallons. 
Paris  green,  y^  pound. 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol),  4  pounds. 
Lime  (unslaked),  4  pounds. 
Water,  25  to  50  gEUons. 
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Dissolve  the  copper  in  hot  or  cold  water,  using  a  wood  or  earthen 
vessel.  Slake  the  lime  in  a  tub,  adding  the  water  cautiously  and  only 
in  sufficient  amount  to  insure  thorough  slaking.  After  thoroughly 
slaking,  more  water  can  be  added  and  stirred  in  until  it  has  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream.  When  both  are  cold,  dilute  each  to  the  re- 
quired strength  and  pour  both  together  in  a  separate  receptacle  and 
thoroughly  mix.  Before  using,  strain  through  a  fine  mesh  sieve  or  a 
gunny  cloth ;  the  mixture  is  then  ready  for  use. 

If  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  insufficient  there 
is  danger  of  burning  tender  foliage.  In  order  to  obviate  this,  the  mix- 
ture can  be  tested  with  a  knife  blade  or  with  ferrocyanid  of  potassium 
(1  oz.  to  5  or  6  oz.  of  water).  If  the  amount  of  the  lime  is  insufficient, 
copper  will  be  deposited  on  the  knife  blade,  while  a  deep  brownish-red 
color  will  be  imparted  to  the  mixture  when  ferrocyanid  of  potassium 
is  added.  Lime  should  be  added  until  neither  reaction  occurs.  A  slight 
excess  of  lime,  however^  is  desirable,  and  it  is  seldom  one  has  to  apply 
these  tests.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  good  fungicide,  but  is  less  useful 
as  an  insecticide. 

MOSQTTITOES 

Mosquitoes  differ  markedly  in  their  habits.  Some  species  may  be 
classed  as  domestic  animals  because  they  are  commonly  or  almost  ex- 
clusively found  in  or  close  to  human  habitations.  This  is  notably  the 
case  with  Siegomyia  calopus,  the  yellow  fever  mosquito ;  Culex  pungens, 
the  intermediary  for  FUaria  hancrofti  (filariasis) ;  and  Culex  fatigans, 
the  carrier  of  dengue  fever.  The  sylvan  or  wild  mosquitoes,  of  which 
the  CtUex  sollicitans,  the  common  salt  marsh  mosquito  of  our  Atlantic 
coasts  is  a  well-known  example,  are  seldom  met  with  in  human  habita- 
tions. A  third  or  semi-domestic  class  may  be  encountered  either  in 
or  near  houses,  or  in  fields  or  swamps.  This  class  includes  the  malarial 
mosquitoes  belonging  to  the  genus  Anopheles. 

The  adult  mosquito  may  be  carried  to  considerable  distances  by 
winds;  but  of  its  own  volition  it  does  not  ordinarily  travel  outside  of 
a  radius  of  half  a  mile  from  its  breeding  place.  Most  species  do  not 
fly  nearly  so  far.  This  means  that  the  destruction  of  all  breeding  places 
within  a  comparatively  small  radius  of  a  habitation  will  rid  it  of  all 
but  those  mosquitoes  which  are  blown  in  by  the  winds  from  more  or 
less  distant  marshes,  or  which  are  brought  in  the  vessels  and  vehicles 
of  trade  and  travd. 

Lifo  ffiftory  and  Habits. — ^Mosquitoes  pass  through  four  stages:  (1) 
the  egg  or  embiyo,  (2)  the  larva,"  (3)  the  pupa,  and  (4)  the  imago 
or  adult  winged  insect.  The  egg,  larval,  and  pupal  stages  are  aquatic. 
Mosquitoes  never  breed  in  damp  grass,  weeds,  or  bushes,  as  is  popularly 
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supposed,  but  the  winged  insects  frequently  rest  ami  hide  in  vegeta- 
tion. The  difrerent  species  of  mosquitoes  not  only  differ  markedly  in 
their  habits,,  but  differ  eonsiderahly  in  the  character  of  their  breeding 
places.  The  doniei^itic  species,  8uch  as  the  yelluw  fever  mosquito  and 
Culex  pungeHn.  may  be  found  breeding  in  any  collection  of  water  in  or 
about  houses.  Thus,  they  have  been  found  in  discarded  tin  cans,  l>ottleg, 
and  broken  crockery  on  the  garbage  heap;  in  buckets,  tubs,  barrels, 
cisterns,  and  wells;  in  baptismal  fonts;  in  flower  pots  and  sagging  roof 
gutters;  in  street  and  roadside  puddles,  gutters,  and  ditches;  in  cesspools 
and  sewers* 

The  semi-dorae^tic  mosquitoes,  to  which  the  malarial-bearing  insec^ts 
belong,  may  occasionally  be  found  breetiing  in  tin  cans,  barrels,  hoof 
prints,  post  holes,  and  hollows  in  trees  or  tree  stomps,  but  they  usually 
prefer  grass -horde  red  fwols,  slowly  flowing  ditches,  the  margins  of  lakes 
and  streams,  even  such  as  are  stocked  with  fish,  provided  the  margins 
are  shallow  or  are  more  or  less  choked  with  reeds  and  water  plants  so 
that  the  fish  cannot  reach  them.  The  sylvan  or  wild  mosquitoes  select 
breeding  places  of  much  the  same  character  as  do  the  semi-domestic 
species,  with  which  they  are  not  infrequently  found  associated,  except 
that  such  breeding  places  are  more  or  less  remote  from  human 
habitations,  in  woods,  swamps,  and  fresh  or  salt  (brackish)  coastal 
marshes. 

JIale  mosquitoes  are  vegetarians.  The  females  of  many  species 
have  developed  a  taste  for  blood,  and,  indeed,  blood  has  become  indis- 
pensable to  nearly  all  for  the  full  development  of  their  eggs.  This 
ia  the  case  with  Stegomyia  calopus.  Remembering  how  all-important 
the  generative  instinct  is,  we  can  now  well  understand  why  the  yellow 
fever  mosquito,  for  example,  will,  when  disturbed,  return  again  and 
again  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  her  fill  of  this  life-giving  fluid. 

The  mosquito  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
these,  depending  upon  the  sper-ies,  either  float  separately  on  their  sides 
{iStegomyia  cahpm  and  Anopheles)^  or  adhere  together  in  irregular, 
raft*Iike  masses  (Culex).  In  a  day  or  two,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
the  Bgg»  hatch  out  into  larvae  or  **wiggle-tails."  xilthough  the  larva 
is  an  aquatic  animal,  it  is  a  true  air-breather.  The  larva  of  Anopheles 
ordinarily  rest*  and  feeds  at  the  surface,  where  it  lies  in  an  almost 
horizontal  position,  its  tail  and  dorsal  bristles  touching  the  surface 
film,  while  it  breathes  through  a  breatliing  siphon,  which  is  very  short  and 
insignificant  in  appearance. 

The  larvae  of  the  other  species  move  alwut  more  or  less,  actively 
searching  for  food,  but  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two  they  may  be 
seen  to  come  to  the  surface  for  air,  where  they  hang,  head  down,  at- 
tached by  their  more  or  less  prominent  conical  breathing  tultes  to  the 
surface  film.     The  mosquito  remains  in  the  larval  stage  about  a  week 
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and  is  then  transfonned  into  a  curiously  shaped  creature  known  as  the 
pupa. 

The  pupa  has  no  mouth  and  does  not  feed.  It  remains  quietly  at 
the  surface  except  when  disturbed.  It  breathes  through  a  pair  of  trum- 
pet-shaped tubes,  which  project  from  the  dorsum  of  the  thorax.  The 
pupal  stage  usually  lasts  two  or  three  days,  and  is  terminated  by  the 
emergence  of  the  adult  winged  insect  (imago)  from  its  pupal  case 
through  a  rent  in  the  region  of  the  breathing  tubes. 

The  time  from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to  the  winged  insect  may,  there- 
fore, be  as  short  as  nine  days.  The  time  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  abundance  of  the  food  supply.  Warmth  favors  and  cold 
retards;  therefore,  mosquitoes  are  most  abundant  during  the  summer, 
late  spring,  and  early  fall  months  in  our  ^climate.  In  the  tropics  the 
wild  species  becoine  more  abundant  during  the  wet  season. 

The  way  in  which  mosquitoes  manage  to  pass  through  the  rigors  of 
the  winter  probably  varies  with  the  diflEerent  species.  Some,  like  the 
malarian  Anopheles,  hide  in  sheltered  cellars  or  dark  nooks,  or  hibernate 
in  other  out-of-the-way  places.  Other  species  survive  through  the  power 
of  the  larva  or  egg  to  resist  cold,  for  the  larvae  or  eggs  of  some  species 
will  hatch  even  after  they  have  been  frozen. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  MOSQUITOES "^ 

The  life  of  a  mosquito  may  be  divided  into  an  aquatic  and  an  aerial 
stage,  the  former  including  the  egg,  larva,  and  pupa,  and  the  latter 
the  adult  winged  insect.  Accordingly,  the  measures  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  mosquito  naturally  fall  into  two  classes:  (a)  those  di- 
rected against  the  larva  and  pupa — ^the  aquatic  stages — and  (b)  those 
directed  against  the  winged  insect. 

For  the  extermination  of  mosquitoes  the  most  effective  measures 
are  those  which  aim  to  destroy  their  breeding  places,  and  thus  prevent 
their  multiplication.  For  the  best  results  both  .individual  and  com- 
munal effort  are  necessary,  but  the  importance  of  individual  effort  alone 
cannot  be  too  much  emphasized.  The  individual,  by  attacking  the  prob- 
lem on  his  own  premises,  grounds,  or  estate,  can  not  only  do  much  to 
rid  his  own  immediate  neighborhood  of  mosquitoes,  and  thereby  in- 
crease his  own  comfort  and  guard  against  disease,  but  the  example  thus 
set  will  perhaps  stimulate  his  less  enterprising  neighbor. 

To  insure  success  it  is  important  to  know  the  habits  and  breeding 
places  of  the  particular  species  that  it  is  desired  to  suppress. 

Vatiml  Breeding  Places. — Natural  collections  of  water  which  may 
serve  as  breeding  places  are  best  dealt  with  by  filling  in  or  by  draining. 

*Le  Prince  and  Orenstein:     Mosquito  Control  in  Panama.    J.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York,  1016. 
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In  this  way  they  are  disposed  of  once  for  alL  For  filling,  inorganie 
refuse,  sueh  as  einderg  and  ashes,  may  be  employed,  or  sufficient  earth 
may  be  dug  from  a  nearby  knoll  or  hill,  care  being  observed  that  in  so 
doing  a  depression  capable  of  holding  water  is  not  made.  Low  marshy 
lands  adjacent  to  rivers,  lakes,  or  the  sea  may  be  filled  by  pumping  silt 
or  sand. 

When  filling  is  not  practicable,  good  and  permanent  results  may 
be  obtained  by  drainage.  As  a  rule,  the  draining  of  ponds»  pools,  or 
marshes  is  the  simpler  and  cheaper  method.  By  the  draining  of  marshes 
is  meant  the  draining  of  the  pools  of  stagnant  water,  or  in  the  case  of 
coastal  marshes  the  draiuing  of  the  stagnant  Ashless  pools  that  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  ordinary  tides;  it  does  not  necessarily  include  the  ■ 
draining  of  the  water-soaked  soil  itself.  The  undcrdraining  of  wide 
acreages  of  our  arable  land  in  the  Middle  West  has  been  very  effective 
in  suppressing  the  malarial  mosquito.  Marshy  lands  may  be  drained 
|ftiinply  by  means  of  ditches.  These  must  be  dug  of  sufficient  depth  to 
Ibompletely  empty  the  pools  under  treatment  and  have  suf!icient  fall  to 
prevent  stagnation  in  the  course  of  the  diteh  itself.  Where  a  sufficient 
fall  is  not  obtainable  Ashless  pools  may  be  connected  with  those  con- 
taining fish  or  with  a  neighboring  stream,  so  that  the  fish  may  freely 
enter.  Mosquito  breeding  places  in  the  pools  in  coastal  marshes  may 
be  suppressed  by  connecting  them  with  tide  water,  so  that  they  may 
be  freely  scoured  by  the  daily  tides.  Ditches  should  have  straight  aides 
and  must  he  inspected  at  frequent  intervals,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  they  do  uot  become  choked. 

Fish  are  among  the  most  effective  of  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
mosquito.  The  fish  may  be  admitted  to  ponds  and  pools  in  the  man* 
ner  just  described,  or  the  ponds,  pools^  ornamental  lakes,  and  fountains 
may  be  directly  stocked  with  minnows  or  gold  fish.  The  margins  of 
pools,  rivers,  and  other  bodies  of  water  must  be  kept  free  of  reeds 
and  water  plants,  so  as  to  permit  the  fish  to  reach  the  edges — a  favorite 
breeding  place  for  mosquitoes.  One  of  the  very  best  means  of  clear- 
ing the  land  of  the  numerous  small  natural  collections  of  water  is  to  place 
it  under  cultivation, 

Wlien  radical  measures,  such  as  filling  in  or  draining,  are  not  prae-  — 
ticable,  tesort  may  then  be  had  to  coal  oil.  Coal  oil  upon  the  surface  ^ 
of  the  water  acts  mainly  by  sutTocatiiig  the  larvae  and  pupae.  A  light 
quality  of  oil  should  be  used,  and  it  may  be  poured  upon  the  surface 
fidiu  an  ordinary  sprinkling  pot,  or  the  surface  may  be  sprayed  with 
a  hose.  Along  the  banks  of  ponds»  lakes,  and  slowly  moving  streams 
with  kIuiIKjw  margins  containing  vegctHtion,  which  offer  favorite  breed- 
ing places  for  tlie  mosquito^  the  oil  may  be  applied  with  a  mop.  This 
practice  is  laborious,  but  effwtive.  Sufficient  oil  shoijd  be  used  to 
cover  the  entire  surface  with  a  thin  film.    As  the  oil  is  volatile,  it  may 
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disappear  within  a  few  days.  Furthennore,  the  film,  which  should  be 
intact  to  be  effective,  may  be  broken  by  winds.  A  strong  wind  will  blow 
all  of  the  oil  to  one  side,  thereby  entirely  defeating  the  object  desired. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  to  repeat  the  oiling  regularly  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  one  week,  and  as  often  in  addition  as  necessary. 
Oiling,  though  fairly  effective  when  properly  carried  out,  is  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  and  in  the  end  is  rather  expensive.  (See  also  page 
217.) 

In  Panama  a  larvicide  is  being  used  which  is  made  as  follows :  150 
gallons  of  crude  carbolic  acid  having  a  specific  gravity  not  greater  than 
0.97  and  containing  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  tar  acids,  is  heated  in  an 
iron  tank  with  a  steam  coil  to  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  then  200  pounds 
of  powdered  or  finely  broken  conmion  resin  is  poured  in.  The  mixture  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  212®  F.  Thirty  pounds  of  caustic  soda  dissolved 
in  60  gallons  of  water  are  then  added,  and  the  solution  is  kept  at  the 
same  temperature  imtil  a  perfectly  dark  emulsion  without  sediment  is 
formed.  The  mixture  is  thoroughly  stirred  from  the  time  the  resin 
is  added  until  the  end.  One  part  of  this  emulsion  to  10,000  parts  of 
water  is  said  to  kill  Anopheles  larvae  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  while  1 
part  to  5,000  parts  of  water  will  kill  them  in  from  5  to  10  minutes. 

The  Panama  larvicide  is  mixed  with  5  parts  of  water  and  sprayed 
upon  pools  or  along  the  banks  of  streams.  This  larvicide  added  to  5 
parts  of  crude  petroleum  favors  its  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
A  good  method  is  to  place  the  mixture  in  a  barrel  and  permit  it  to 
drip  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream  or  pond  to  be  treated. 

Other  larvicides  that  may  be  used  in  water  not  used  for  drinking 
purposes  are:  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  other  acids,  potassium  per- 
manganate, sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  iron,  bichlorid  of  mercury, 
carbolic  acid,  anilin  products,  or  coal  tar.  They  must  be  used  in  rela- 
tively large  amounts  to  be  eflfective,  and  frequently  renewed  according 
to  circumstances. 

No  body  of  water  is  too  small  for  a  mosquito  nursery.  They  breed 
in  puddles  by  the  roadside;  in  water  that  accumulates  in  furrows  in 
gardens  or  fields,  especially  in  clayey  soil;  in  street  gutters  and  house 
gutters;  in  holes  in  rocks;  in  hollows  in  trees,  in  pitcher  plants,  and  any- 
where that  a  gill  of  water  is  allowed  to  stand. 

AxtifloiAl  Breedi2Lg  Places. — The  permanent  elimination  of  artificial 
breeding  places  for  mosquitoes  in  a  city  depends  first  of  all  upon  provid- 
ing a  good  quality  and  sufficient  quantity  of  potable  water  by  means  of  a 
modem  closed  system.  This  will  permanently  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  dstems,  barrels,  and  tubs  for  the  storage  of  water  about  the 
premises.  When  domestic  storage  is  a  necessity,  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  mosquito  from  gaining  access  to  the  water.  The  water  bar- 
lels  should  be  provided  with  tightly  fitting  covers.    Burlap,  sheeting,  or 
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several  thickne.sj*es  of  chee-seK-loth,  or,  better,  wire  sereeniiig  held  in 
place  by  a  well-fitting  hoop,  sene  this  purpose  very  well.  Wooden 
covers  are  unsatisfacton*.  for  they  rarely  fit  accurately  enough  to  keep 
out  the  mosquito,  and  this  defect  is  enhanced  by  the  warping  of  the 
wood,  which  usually  makes  an  old  cover  worse  than  useless.  More 
satisfactory  than  the  wooden  cover  is  one  made  of  light  galvanized 
sheet  iron,  the  central  portion  of  which  may  be  made  of  wire  gauze.  The 
rim  of  the  barrel  should  be  trimmed  to  remove  any  irregularities  that 
might  prevent  the  cover  from  fitting  evenly  all  around.  Whatever  the 
form  of  the  cover  employed,  it  should  not  be  removed  except  for  cleaning 
or  refilling  the  barrel.  The  water  should  l>e  drawn  from  a  spigot. 
Where  the  water  is  very  turbid  and  must  undergo  sedimentation  before 
being  used,  several  barrels  should  be  provided  for  its  storage  and  the 
water  used  from  each  barrel  in  turn.  In  such  a  case  the  spigot  should 
be  placed  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  so  that  the  sediment  need  not 
be  disturbed  as  the  water  is  drawn  off  for  use.  Wells  should  be  pro- 
vided with  tight  covers  and  the  water  drawn  by  pumps. 

Cisterns  and  tanks  should  also  be  provided  with  accurately  fitting 
covers,  and  should  be  inspected  frequently  for  seams  and  cracka  result- 
ing from  warping  and  shrinking  of  the  wood.  To  guard  against  this 
loophole,  wire  gauze  should  be  used  to  screen  the  joint  between  the  tank 
and  its  cover.  The  gauze  should  include  about  one  foot  of  the  tank 
and  overlap  well  upon  the  cover.  The  inlet  to  the  tank  or  cistern 
should  be  provided  with  a  cap  of  copper  meshed  wire  gauze  which  may 
be  protected  by  another  and  coarser  meshed  cap  of  stout  wire,  to  pre- 
vent its  choking  with  leaves,  etc.  As  an  additional  precaution,  the  in- 
let pipe  should  be  long  and  extend  well  below  the  water  level.  In  cases 
of  emergency,  as  in  times  of  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  or  dengue,  where 
the  permanent  measures  for  preventing  mosquito  breeding  have  been 
neglected,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  barrels,  tanks,  and  cisterns  may 
be  covered  with  some  neutral  non- volatile  oil  which  does  not  impart  a 
taste  to  the  water. 

Cesspools  and  privy  vaults  should  be  done  away  with  and  replaced 
with  dry  earth  closets  or  a  water  carriage  cistern.  Where  this  has  not 
been  done  they  may  be  frequently  and  copiously  oiled. 

Among  the  artificial  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes  may  be  men- 
tioned chicken-pens  in  poultry  yards;  water  cups  on  the  frames  of 
grindstones;  baptismal  fonts;  tin  cans  or  broken  bottles  in  back  yards; 
the  catch  basins  of  sewers ;  the  water  that  stands  in  sagging  house  gut- 
ters; flower-pots,  fire  buckets,  and  similar  places. 

Screening. — Mosquito  screens  are  the  o1)vious  and  most  effective 
single  measure  for  personal  prophylaxis  where  disease-carrying  mosqui- 
toes exist.  In  order  to  be  effective  the  screening  must  be  intelligently 
carried  out  with  careful  attention  to  details.    The  screen  itself  must 
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be  sufficiently  close  to  keep  out  the  mosquitoes.  Some  of  them  are  able 
to  squeeze  through  surprisingly  narrow  chinks.  I  was  able  to  demon- 
strate, in  the  experimental  work  at  Vera  Cruz,  that  the  Stegomyia  mos- 
quito can  pass  a  metal  wire  screen  containing  16  strands  or  15  meshes  to 
the  inch,  but  cannot  pass  one  containing  20  strands  or  19  meshes  to  the 
inch.  When  the  screen  consists  of  a  fabric  which  is  apt  to  pull  out  of 
shape  so  that  some  of  the  meshes  are  larger  than  others,  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  net  woven  closer  than  20  strands  to  the  inch.  Experience  in 
malarial  and  yellow  fever  districts  has  taught  this  lesson,  so'  that  it  is 
customary  in  those  countries  to  use  a  rather  closely  woven  material  re- 
sembling nainsook.  Metal  screens  made  of  iron  wire  are  cheapest  only 
when  first  cost  is  considered.  They  hardly  last  a  season  unless  painted, 
in  which  case  the  size  of  the  mesh  is  considerably  reduced  and  inter- 
feres with  ventilation,  a  serious  objection  in  hot  weather  or  a  tropical 
climate.  Mesh  made  of  galvanized  iron  wire  has  a  greater  durability. 
Screens  made  of  brass  or  bronze  are  expensive,  but  cheap  in  the  long 
run,  as  they  are  found  to  last  almost  indefinitely. 

The  screening  should  include  the  entire  house,  or  at  least  those 
parts  that  are  occupied.  In  the  tropics  it  is  better  to  screen  the  gal- 
leries than  each  individual  window.  In  any  case,  frequent  and  repeated 
inspection  should  be  made  to  discover  breaks  in  the  screen  or  openings 
due  to  warping  of  the  woodwork.  In  .screening  care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  overlook  fireplaces,  ventilators,  and  other  openings.  The  door 
should  be  guarded  by  a  screened  vestibule  of  such  a  depth  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  a  person  to  hold  both  doors  open  at  the  same  time. 
The  screen  door  should  open  outward  and,  if  possible,  should  be  exposed 
to  the  direct  sunlight  during  the  day  without  vines  or  nearby  vegeta- 
tion of  any  kind  to  protect  and  lodge  the  mosquitoes.  During  the  night 
the  door  should  not  be  in  an  artificial  light,  which  attracts  many  mos- 
quitoes. An  electric  fan  directed  outward  is  a  very  good  device  to  pre- 
vent mosquitoes  flying  through  the  doorway.  In  addition,  a  whisk- 
broom  or  feather  duster  should  hang  in  the  vestibule  to  brush  off  the 
insects  that  may  rest  upon  the  clothing.  A  screened  house  is  safe  only 
to  careful  and  intelligent  people. 

In  addition  to  screening  the  house,  mosquito  bars  over  the  bed  will 
be  found  necessary  in  mosquito-infested  places.  It  is  best  to  suspend  the 
mosquito  bar  from  the  ceiling  and  carefully  gather  the  bottom  together 
so  as  to  keep  the  insects  out  during  the  day  time.  At  night  the  bar 
should  be  carefully  tucked  in  around  the  bed  so  as  to  leave  no  openings. 
Mosquitoes  have  no  trouble  in  biting  through  the  meshes  of  the  bar, 
provided  a  restless  sleeper  comes  close  enough  to  it. 

Persona  who  are  required  to  go  out  at  night  in  a  malarious  district, 
or  who  must  expose  themselves  during  yellow  fever  times,  may  screen 
tbenuelTes  effectively  with  a  veil  of  mosquito  netting  hanging  from  a 
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broad-brimmefl  hat  to  the  shoulders  and  chest.  The  hands  and  wrists 
may  he  protected  with  gloves,  and  the  ankles  with  leather  leggings  or 
other  gui table  met  haniral  device. 

Volatile  Substances. — Spirits  of  camphor,  oil  of  pennyroyal,  and 
other  volatile  ^substances,  sui-h  as  oil  of  peppermint,  lemon  juice,  or 
vinegar,  nibbed  upon  the  face  ami  hands,  or  a  few  drops  on  the  pillow 
at  night,  may  kei^p  mosquitoes  away  only  for  a  time.  Oil  of  citronclla 
is  one  of  the  best  known  substances  used  in  this  way.  Ordinarily  a 
few  drops  on  a  bath  tuwel  hung  over  the  head  of  the  bed  may  keep  some 
uioftqnitoes  away*  When  they  are  very  abundant  and  persist,  a  few 
drops  rubbed  on  the  face  and  hands  may  be  tried.  All  these  eubstancea 
soon  lose  their  etfieiency;  none  ol  them  last  until  morning. 
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The  diseases  Ltiowti  to  b€  conveyed  by  mosquitoes  are:  malaria 
{'Atwphetes  spp.)  yellow  fever  {Ste*jomyia  valtrpus),  filariasis  (Culex 
faiigan$)f  dengue  {Cnlex  faiigam),  and  doubtless  others. 


MALARIA 


Malaria  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  of  all  preventable  diseases;  it  is 
the  scourge  of  the  tropics.  The  cause  of  this  infection  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  discovered  {Laveran,  ISHO),  and  ita  mode  of  transmission 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  in  sanitary  science  (Kosa, 
1895).  Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  more  exact  knowledge  of  malaria, 
considering  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  than  perhaps  any  other  dis- 
ease* despite  the  fact  that  we  have  accurate  means  of  diagnosis  and  a 
ready  cure,  and  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  assured  measures  of  pre- 
vention, malaria  counts  its  victims  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  annu- 
ally. In  geographic  distribution  malaria  extends  from  the  Arctic  circle 
to  the  Equator,  hut  becomes  more  virulent  the  warmer  the  climate. 

At  least  three  separate  malarial  p«rasitcs  of  man  are  known,  namely: 
(1)  Plasmodium  m alarm e  (Laveran),  quartan  fever;  (2)  Plasmodium 
rirax  (Urassi  and  Filetti),  tertian  fever;  and  (3)  Plnsmodium  fnicii)' 
arum  (Welch),  estivoautumnal  or  tropiciil  malaria.  These  are  closely 
allied  hematoi-ytozoa  or  blood  parasites.  They  produce  diseases  with 
well-defineil  clinical  differences,  but  having  the  same  etiology  and  mode 
of  transference,  so  that,  as  far  as  prevention  is  concerned,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  one  infection. 

Many  spc^cies  of  animals  have  a  malarial-like  infection  closely  re- 
sembling malaria  in  man;  for  example,  Texas  fever  of  cattle,  piroplas- 
mosisof  dogs  and  sheep,  proteosoma  of  birds,  etc.  So  far  as  is  known, 
no  other  animal  than  the  Anopheles  mosquito  is  subject  to  the  malarial 
parasites  pathogenic  for  man.  Both  man  and  the  mosquito  are  neces- 
aary  to  complete  the  life  cycle  of  the  Plasmodium.     Man  is  the 
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mediate  host  harboring  the  asexual  phase,  and  the  mosquito  is  the  defin- 
itive host  harboring  the  sexual  phase  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  Plas- 
modium. 

Xoaqnito  Transmission. — It  is  now  definitely  known  that  in  nature 
malaria  is  transmitted  only  by  the  bite  of  the  Anopheles  mosquito.^ 
Experimentally,  the  infection  may  be  transferred  by  injecting  blood 
(containing  the  parasites)  of  one  person  into  the  system  of  another. 
Nearly  2,000  years  ago  Varro  and  Columbella  mentioned  the  possibility 
that  the  disease  was  transmitted  by  mosquitoes.  In  Africa  some  savage 
tribes  call  malaria  the  "mosquito  disease.'*  In  1848  Nott,  of  New  Or- 
leans, considered  the  matter  proven  from  biological  analogies.  In  1882 
King,  of  Washington,  vigorously  advocated  the  mosquito  theory  based 
upon  philosophical  deductions  but  no  proof.  In  1884  Laveran  suggested 
mosquito  transmission  as  probable.  In  1894  Manson  elaborated  the 
mosquito  theory  and  inspired  Boss,  of  the  Indian  Army  Medical  Service, 
who  in  1895  demonstrated  that  the  crescents  of  estivoautumnal  malaria 
underwent  changes  in  the  mosquito.  In  1896  Bignami  advocated  the 
theory  and  compared  it  to  the  transmission  of  Texas  fever  by  the  tick. 
In  1897  Boss  published  further  convincing  observations  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  estivoautumnal  parasite  in  the  mosquito.  In  1898  Mc- 
CoUum  observed  an  important  missing  link  in  the  life  cycle  by  observ- 
ing the  flagellum  of  the  microgametocyte  (male)  fertilize  the  macro- 
gametocyte  (female)  with  the  formation  of  the  vermicule.  These  ob- 
servations were  made  upon  Halteridum  or  malaria  of  birds;  later  he  saw 
the  same  phenomenon  in  estivoautunmal  malaria.  The  life  cycle  of  the 
malarial  parasite  has  been  confirmed  by  Daniels,  Koch,  Grassi,  Big- 
nami^ Celli,  Manneberg,  Schaudinn,  and  many  others. 

Further  evidence  that  malaria  is  transmitted  by  the  mosquito  was 
furnished  by  Sambon  and  Low,  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine, and  Dr.  Terzi,  who  lived  during  the  three  most  malarial  months  of 
1900  in  Ostia,  a  very  malarial  locality  of  the  Boman  Campagna.  These 
observers  escaped  infection  simply  by  keeping  within  their  well-screened 
huts  from  before  sundown  imtil  after  sunrise.  The  final  proof  was  fur- 
nished in  1900  by  Dr.  P.  Thurber  Manson  and  Mr.  George  Warren,  who 
were  bitten  by  infected  mosquitoes  forwarded  from  Italy  in  cages  to 
London. 

Tho  Malarial  Xcsquitc. — At  least  twenty-five  species,  in  six  genera 
of  the  subfamily  Anophelinae  are  more  or  less  definitely  known  to  carry 
malaria.*    In  Europe  Anopheles  maculipennis;  in  tropical  America  A. 

*The  subfamily  Anophelinae  has  been  divided  bv  Theobald  (1901)  into  sev- 
eral genera:  Aaoplieles,  Myzomyia,  Cellia,  Myzorhynchus,  Nyssorhyncus,  Py- 
retopbonuy  etc 

•See  Craig,  The  Malarial  Fevers,  New  York,  1909,  and  Knab,  Am.  Jour,  of 
Tropioai  Dieeaeee  and  Preventive  Medicine,  July,  1913,  I,  1,  p.  37,  also  Castellani 
and  Chalmers,  Manual  of  Tropical  Medicine ^  1913,  for  full  list,  classification  and 
get^gnphieal  diatribation. 
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argyrotarsm  or  alhtpes;  in  temperate  America,  A.  quadrimaailatm 
which  IB  probaljly  tlie  isame  as  A.  maruHpenfiL*?:  in  Iiirlia  .L  sintmsi'^:  in 
Afrien  .4.  co.^falis  are  the  vhivf  culprits.  Darling^  fonod  that  TQ.8  per 
cent,  of  Anopheles  albimanns  induetHl  to  bite  malarial  patients  hecame 
infective,  while  with  Anopheles  psemiopundtpenfm  only  12.9  per  cent, 
could  be  infected. 

The  An*>phcles  mos^qiiitoes  are  hrowjiish  and  rather  large.  They  may 
be  distingiiislicd  by  the  fact  tliat  the  i>Hl(>i  in  both  tlic  male  and  the 
female  arc  at  least  as  long  as  the  |>roho??ci8.  Only  the  female  transmits 
the  infection.  It  sits  more  ur  less  a  I  right  angles  upon  the  wall,  the 
heafl>  thorax,  and  abdomen  being  in  n  straight  line.     Contrary  to  the 

yellow  fever  mosquito,  the  mala- 
rial mosqnito  is  nocturnal  in  iU 
habits  and  breeds  chiefly  in  the 
oj)en  ponds,  puddles,  and  natural 
collections  of  water  in  the  woods, 
fields  and  swamps* 

The  mosquito  becomes  infect- 
ed upon  drinking  the  blood  con- 
taining the  micro-  and  maeroga- 
inetocytes.  It  requires  about 
twelve  days  before  the  sporozo- 
ites  appear  in  the  salivary  glands 
of  the  insect.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, transmit  the  infection  to  an- 
other person  until  the  lapse  of 
this  extrinsic  period  of  incuba- 
tion. The  infected  mosquito  may 
live  a  long  time  and  infect  more 
than  one  person  successively.  The  malarial  parasite  seems  to  he  a  harm- 
less aaprophyte  for  the  mosquito. 

The  parasite  will  not  develop  in  the  mosquito  when  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  below  «)U^  F, 

None  of  the  Anophelinae  are  **domestic"  in  ihe  sense  of  our  house 
mosquitoes,  such  as  Cufex  pipirus,  C,  quinqnefasciaius  and  Aedejn  calofms, 
and  this  is  not  necessary  fur  the  lran^mission  of  malaria.  The  long 
preB^ice  of  the  malarial  parasite  in  the  human  circulation,  and  the  conse- 
quent frequent  opportunity  for  tlie  mosquito  to  acquire  the  infection 
from  carriers  compensates  for  a  much  looser  association. 

Practically  all  the  species  of  Anopheles  are  blood  feeders,  but  they 
have  the  appetite  for  iduod  developed  to  different  degrees. 

Immunity, — A  person  who  onee  has  had  malaria  is  more  apt  to  have 


Fig.  21, — Avupbelj&»  PcNtTicENNW. 
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*  Darling,  HnmuLd  T.    TrjinfiinisBioii  of  Malarial  Fever  in  the  Canal  Zone  by 
phelea  MoAquitoea.    Jour,  A,  M,  A,,  lUOO,  LI II,  pp.  2051-2053. 
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subsequent  attacks.  Ordinarily  there  is  an  increased  susceptibility  rather 
than  an  immunity.  However,  repeated  infections,  especially  during  early 
life,  leave  a  very  pronounced  resistance.  In  malarious  regions  many  chil- 
dren carry  the  parasites  in  their  circulating  blood  without  any  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease.  These  carriers  are  important  factors  in  spreading 
the  infection  in  endemic  areas,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  pre- 
ventive measures. 

There  is  no  true  racial  immunity  in  this  disease.  Occasionally  a  con- 
genital immunity  seems  to  be  transmitted;  this  must  be  rare.  Prac- 
tically all  persons  who  receive  the  infection  for  the  first  time  are  sus- 
ceptible. The  freedom  from  malaria  which  some  persons  seem  to  enjoy 
may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  mosquitoes  seldom  bite 
such  persons.  It  is  well  known  that  on  account  of  the  odors,  or  what 
not,  mosquitoes  do  not  bother  certain  individuals.  No  doubt  the  infec- 
tion of  a  small  number  of  parasites  is  often  overcome  largely  through 
a  vigorous  phagocytosis. 

Individual  resistance  varies  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  same 
individual  at  different  times.  The  parasite  may  remain  latent  in  the 
spleen  and  other  organs  for  years.  Exposure,  overeating,  fasting,  over- 
work, or  worry,  or  anything  that  lowers  the  vitality  of  such  individuals 
predisposes  to  an  attack  of  malaria.  The  disease  often  breaks  out  in 
persons  in  good  health  leaving  a  malarial  region  for  a  health  resort, 
whether  mountain  or  seashore.  I  was  enabled  to  confirm  this  observa- 
tion upon  the  returning  transports  from  Cuba  following  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  when  many  cases  of  malaria  broke  out  among  the  troops 
previously  in  good  health  upon  reaching  the  cold  winds  about  Cape 
Hatteras.  Personal  prophylaxis,  therefore,  involves  careful  attention  to 
personal  hygiene. 

PreveiLtioiL — ^The  successful  suppression  of  malaria  requires  a  com- 
bined attack  upon  the  mosquito  and  the  parasite  in  the  human  host. 
Ultimate  success  rests  upon  the  suppression  of  the  mosquito.  This, 
however,  is  a  difficult  and  expensive  undertaking  in  the  case  of  Anophe- 
linae.  Immediate  relief  is  most  quickly  gained  by  measures  directed 
against  the  infection  in  man.  Screening  and  quinin  prophylaxis,  while 
practical,  are  only  temporary  measures. 

Celli  *  found  that  although  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes  is  possible 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  small  areas,  the  difficulties  in  extensive  areas 
are  generally  insuperable. 

Harris  maintains  that  the  most  practical  measure  at  this  time  in  the 
crusade  against  malaria  is  the  radical  cure  of  those  harboring  parasites. 
Every  person  cured  means  one  less  focus  of  infection.  Koch  and  Celli, 
in  1900,  urged  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  malaria  in  the  island  of 

*  Celli:  Cited  by  LeBlie:  Proc,  of  the  Imperial  Malarial  Conf.,  Simla,  India, 
1910,  p.  8. 
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comparable  to  the  free  distribution  of  antitoxin  and  vaccin  virus.  There 
has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  malaria  among  the  farm- 
ing people  of  Italy  since  the  introduction  of  quinin  prophylaxis;  further- 
more, the  reduction  has  been  progressive — increasing  as  the  people  learn 
its  value. 

To  be  effective  as  a  preventive  of  malaria,  quinin  must  be  taken  in 
sufficient  doses  during  the  entire  malarial  season.  The  size  of  the  dose 
and  the  interval  at  which  the  prophylactic  is  administered  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  There  are  two  principal  methods  of  administration ; 
the  one  canonized  by  Koch  consists  of  large  doses  at  considerable  inter- 
vals; the  other,  used  in  Italy,  consists  of  smaller  daily  amounts.  Koch 
advised  16  grains  (one  gram)  of  quinin  every  sixth  and  seventh  day,  or 
every  seventh  and  eighth  day,  eighth  and  ninth,  ninth  and  tenth  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  danger  of  the  infection.  This  manifestly  leaves  several 
intervening  days  in  which  there  is  no  quinin  in  the  circulation.  The 
method  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the  very  malarious  districts 
of  German  West  Africa,  and  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  in  For- 
mosa. There  are  several  modifications  of  Koch's  method.  Plehn  advises 
8  grains  every  five  days ;  this  amount  may  even  be  taken  twice  a  week. 

Ziemann  gives  a  gram  of  quinin  sulphate  every  four  days.  The  al- 
kaloid is  administered  in  solution  with  5  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  early 
in  the  morning  or  about  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours  after  a  meal. 
A  convenient  rule  is  to  give  a  dose  on  the  first  of  the  month  and  there- 
after on  each  day  of  the  month  divisible  by  4.  By  this  method  the  alka- 
loid is  probably  constantly  in  the  circulating  blood. 

The  administration  of  small  doses  of  quinin  daily  is  the  oldest  method 
of  giving  quinin  as  a  prophylactic.  The  amount  varies  from  1^  to  7 
grains  daily.  In  Italy  the  average  amount  is  5  to  7  grains  of  sulphate 
of  quinin  daily,  and  half  that  amount  for  children  under  10  years.  For 
children  the  tannate  of  quinin  made  up  into  chocolates  is  recommended. 
The  tannate  of  quinin  contains  only  about  half  the  amount  of  quinin 
found  in  the  sulphate,  therefore  about  5  grains  of  the  tannate  is  the 
equivalent  of  21/^  grains  of  the  sulphate. 

On  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the " 
use  of  moderate  doses,  3  to  6  grains  per  day.    When  the  disease  increases 
in  prevalence  or  virulence  the  amount  is  raised  to  8  or  10  grains  per 
day,  then  dropping  off  to  4  or  5.     Craig  found  2^2  grains  of  quinin 
per  day  sufficient  against  tertian  and  quartan  infections. 

The  particular  method  of  election  in  giving  quinin  prophylaxis 
should  be  chosen  according  to  the  experience  of  the  region.  Whatever 
method  of  quinin  prophylaxis  is  selcc'tcd  the  quinin  should  be  taken 
throughout  the  malarial  season,  say  June  to  Nov(»ml)or.  Those  who  have 
had  malaria  should  begin  in  March  or  April  in  order  to  prevent  relapses, 
for  latent  malaria  is  very  apt  to  reassert  itself  in  the  spring. 
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It  is  advisable  not  to  stop  the  use  of  quinin  immediately  on  the 
advent  of  cold  weather  or  on  leaving  a  malarial  district,  even  if  one  has 
not  had  malarial  fever.  It  is  good  practice  to  continue  the  quinin  for 
one  or  two  months,  until  natural  resistance  can  overcome  the  infec- 
tion. 

No  ill  effects  have  been  noted  from  the  prolonged  use  of  quinin  as 
advised  above.  Carter  *  states  that  many  Americans  at  Panama,  where 
the  malarial  season  lasts  12  months,  took  three  2-grain  tablets  of  quinin 
daily  for  2^  years  without  complaint  or  injury.  The  quinin  was  passed 
around  at  the  mess  tables  at  Ancon  Hospital  as  regularly  as  the 
biscuits. 

Occasionally  an  individual  is  found  who  has  an  idiosyncrasy  to 
quinin.  Some  people  bear  quinin  less  well  than  others.  Five  to  7  grains 
may  cause  discomfort  at  first,  but  a  tolerance  may  be  established  by 
persevering  a  week  or  two. 

Quinin  taken  as  a  prophylactic  does  not  develop  ^Tblackwater  fever'' — 
on  the  contrary,  by  diminishing  the  number  and  severity  of  the  malarial 
attacks,  it  diminishes  the  liability  to  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever. 

Quinin  prophylaxis  lowers  the  malarial  sick-rate  and  death-rate. 
Celli's  statistics  for  Italy  are  convincing.  Good  results  are  also  reported 
from  Greece,  Algeria  and  Panama.  The  deaths  from  malaria  in  Italy 
during  10  years  preceding  1902  averaged  14,048  annually,  whereas  dur- 
ing the  nine  years  following  1902  the  average  fell  to  3,853  per  year  as 
a  result  of  quinin  prophylaxis.  Better  results  were  obtained  when  quinin 
prophylaxis  was  compulsory  as  in  the  penal  agricultural  colony  at  Castia- 
das,  where  the  malaria  was  reduced  from  76  per  cent,  of  the  force  to 
5  per  cent.  The  results  in  the  Italian  Army  were  equally  good.  When 
the  quinin  was  taken  under  orders  malarial  fever  fell  from  27.5  per 
cent,  in  1902  to  4.9  per  cent.,  of  which  3  per  cent,  were  relapses,  in 
1911. 

The  way  quinin  prevents  the  development  of  malaria  is  almost  cer- 
tainly by  keeping  the  number  of  parasites  below  the  number  necessary 
to  produce  an  attack.  It  does  not  prevent  the  development  of  "carriers,'' 
yet  it  lessens  the  amount  of  malaria  by  diminishing  the  number  of  para- 
sites. As  malaria  lessens,  prosperity  increases  from  the  improvement  in 
strength  and  energy  of  the  people,  and  with  increased  prosperity  comes 
land  better  cleared  and  better  drained,  houses  screened,  and  better  hygiene 
generally — an  endless  chain  of  betterment.  It  is  only  in  this  way — ^by 
quinin  prophylaxis  leading  to  antimosquito  work — that  permanent  re- 
sults can  be  obtained. 

Quinin  prophylaxis  has  advantages  that  commend  it  as  a  prompt, 
cheap  and 'practical  measure.    It  is  at  best,  however,  only  tentative,  and 
does  not  take  the  place  of  mosquito  suppression. 
»P.  E.  BeportB,  Mar.  28,  1914.  Vol.  29,  No.  13,  p.  741. 
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YELLOW  FEVER 

The  preveDtion  of  yellow  fever  rests  entirely  upon  the  fact  that  it 
16  common ica ted  through  the  bite  of  an  infected  mosquito — the  Stego- 
myia  mlopits}  The  mosquito  becomes  infected  by  Clicking  the  blood  of 
yellow  fever  patients  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  fever.  All  the 
experimental  evidence  thus  far  shows  that  the  infection  is  absent  from 
the  blood  after  the  tliird  day,  and  that  mosquitoes  do  not  become  in- 
fective after  this  period*  The  importance  of  this  fact  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease  is  evident  The  mosquito,  after  drinking  the  in- 
fected blood,  is  not  able  to  transfer  the  infection  to  another  person  until 
abont  twelve  days  ^  have  elapsed  ;  that  is,  it  requires  about  twelve  days 
for  the  yellow  fever  parasite,  wlmtever  it  may  be,  to  undergo  its  cycle 
of  development  in  the  mosquito.  The  mosquito  once  infected  remains 
80  during  t!ie  rest  of  its  life,  which  may  be  many  months.  Only  the 
female  mosquito  transmits  the  infection ;  the  male  Siegomym  calopus  ia 
a  vegetarian ;  its  proboscis  is  too  soft  to  penetrate  the  skin.  A  single 
sting  of  a  single  infected  mosquito  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease. 
An  infected  mosquito  may  infect  more  than  one  person  at  different 
times. 

The  prevention  and  control  of  yellow  fever  are  based  upon  a  series 
of  epoch-making  investigations  and  discoveries  (1900-1902)  by  a  com- 
mission composed  of  Walter  Reed,  James  Carroll,  Aristides  Agramonte, 
and  Jesse  W,  Lazear,  medical  olfieers  of  the  United  States  army.  These 
experiments  have  been  fully  confirmed,  and  in  some  respects  amplified, 
by  independent  workers,  namely,  Guitcras  of  Cuba  (1901) ;  Earreto,  de 
Barros,  and  Eodrigues,  of  Brazil  (1903)  ;  Ross  (1902);  Parker,  Beyer, 
and  Pothier  (1903)  ;  Rosenau,  Parker,  Francis,  and  Beyer  (1904)  ;  Bo«e- 

^ThiB  mosquito  was  first  tmlled  Cule^  foMciatug^  which  was  cbangt^  to 
Sieffomffia  fascia tugf  and  then  to  8tcgomym  valoputf  and  re<^ntly  ejcpre«»ed  at 
Aide§  calopuM  by  Coquillett. 

*Thifl  constitutes  th<*  txtrmaic  period  of  Incubation,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  intrinsic  period  of  incirbiition,  that  in,  the*  time  bt^twcen  the  mosquito  bite 
and  the  onset  of  syinptomB,  which  is  troiu  2  to  5  and  sometimes  iJ  days  in  Uiis 
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nau  and  Goldberger  (1906),  of  America;  Marchoux,  Salimbeni,  and 
Simond  (1903);  Marchoux  and  Simond  (1906),  of  France;  and  Otto 
and  Neumann  (1905),  of  Germany. 

The  cause  of  yellow  fever  is  imknown.  The  virus  is  ultramicroscopic, 
that  is,  passes  the  close-grained  pores  of  the  finest  porcelain  filter. 
Wliile  in  nature  the  disease  is  transmitted  only  through  the  bite  of  an 
infected  Stegomyia,  the  disease  may  be  transferred  experimentally  by 
taking  some  of  the  blood  from  a  patient  during  the  first  three  days  of 
the  fever  and  injecting  it  into  a  susceptible  individual.  So  far  as  is 
known,  yellow  fever  is  peculiar  to  man,  for  all  other  animals  tested  have 
failed  to  react.  At  one  time  it  was  generally  believed  that  yellow  fever 
infection  was  conveyed  by  fomites.  This  has  been  disproved,  and  we  now 
know  that  there  is  no  danger  from  soiled  clothing  or  other  inanimate 
things,  even  though  stained  with  the  black  vomit  and  other  dis- 
charges. 

The  diagnosis  of  yellow  fever  rests  upon  clinical  evidence  and  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  make,  especially  in  the  early  stages.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  screen  all  cases  of  fever  in  a  yellow  fever  campaign  until 
the  nature  of  the  illness  is  establi^ed. 

Tmmimity. — There  is  no  natural  immunity  to  yellow  f^ver.  All  per- 
sons receiving  the  infection  for  the  first  time  seem  to  be  susceptible. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  statement,  there  is  no  racial  immunity  in  this  dis- 
ease, for  negroes,  Chinese,  Indians,  and  other,  races  take  the  disease.  One 
attack  of  yellow  fever  affords  protection  against  a  subsequent  attack. 
The  acquired  inmiunity  in  this  disease  is  one  of  the  strongest  known 
and  lasts  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  individual.  Two  attacks  of  yel- 
low fever  are  almost  imknown.  I  reported  a  supposed  instance  in  a 
Spaniard  in  Havana,  but  the  diagnosis  of  the  first  attack  was  not  con- 
clusive. 

In  endemic  areas  children  often  have  yellow  fever,  which  leaves  them 
immune  for  life.  The  disease  often  runs  a  mild  and  xmrecognized  course 
in  children,  and  this  fact  explains  the  supposed  natural  immunity  of 
natives  in  endemic  foci. 

Hie  Yellow  Fever  Mosquito. — The  yellow  fever  mosquito  has  a  wide 
distribution  ranging  from  38  degrees  south  to  38  degrees  north  latitude. 
They  are  foxmd  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  Sumatra,  Java, 
India,  Philippine  Islands,  Japan,  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  South  America,  etc.  They  usually  prefer  the 
lowlands.  I  have  found  them  as  far  up  the  mountains  as  Orizaba  in 
Mexico,  4,200  feet  above  sea  level.  In  the  United  States  they  are  very 
prevalent  south  of  the  Potomac  along  the  gulf  coast,  but  are  absent  or 
rare  in  the  higher  elevations  of  Georgia  or  Alabama,  which  are,  there- 
fore, non-infectable  r^ons. 

The  yellow  fever  mosquito  is  a  domestic  insect.    It  breeds  by  pref- 
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ereoce  in  any  standing  water  about  the  househohL  siit-h  as  cisterns,  rain 
Imrrels,  or  any  collection  of  water  in  buckets*  buttles,  old  c^ns,  etc.  The 
yellow  fever  mosquito  does  not  breed  in  the  iields,  woods,  and  swamps, 
whieh  are  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  malarial  uiosquito.  The  Stegomyia 
mosquitoes  do  not  fly  far  of  their  own  volition,  but  show  a  eat-like  ten- 
dency to  remain  about  their  place  of  birth  or  adoption-    All  these  facts 

have  an  evident  bearing 
upon  preventive  meas- 
ures. A  thorough  knowl- 
e<lge  of  the  biology  of  the 
mosquito  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  a  yellow 
fever  campaign. 

It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  yellow 
fever  mosquito  is  chiefly 
active  during  the  day 
time.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, distinguish  between 
artificial  light  and  sim- 
light.  I  have  watched 
Stegomyia  mosquitoes 
bite  me  by  electric  light 
at  eleven  o'cloek  at  night 
Its  attack  is  often  noise- 
less  and  its  bite  painless* 
However,  as  a  rule,  they 
rest  at  night,  which, 
therefore,  diminishes  the 
risk  of  exposure  at  that 
time.  The  Stegomyia 
mosquito,  however,  can- 
not survive  for  long  in 
the  direct  rays  of  a  tropi- 
cal sun.  There  is,  therefore,  little  danger  in  visiting  a  community  where 
yellow  fever  is  epidemic  during  the  day  time,  provided  the  person  keeps 
out  of  houses.  The  experiences  during  the  last  yellow  fever  epidemic 
at  New  Orleans,  1905,  showed  that  the  radius  of  activity  of  an  infected 
Stegomyia  is  contracted.  It  may  possibly  at  times  fly  across  the  street, 
but  it  is  evident  that  it  neither  flies  far  nor  is  it  ordinarily  transport«d 
to  any  great  distance  on  railroad  cars,  although  it  may  be  carried  over 
seas  on  ships. 

The  yellow  fever  mosquito  may  iiass  a  screen  composed  of  16  strands 
or  15  meshes  to  the  inch,  but  cannot  pass  one  containing  20  strands  or 
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9  meshes  to  the  iBch.     Effective  screens  must,  therefore,  be  at  least 
this  fine. 

Siegomyia  cahpns  is  a  grayif^h  mosquito  of  average  size  with  beauti- 
ftd  glistening  silver-white  markings.  These  markings  are  lyre-shaped 
on  the  back  of  the  thorax;  silver-white  spots  are  seen  on  the  side  of  the 
thorax.  White  lines  are  apparent  at  earh  tar,-^al  joint  and  also  on  the 
palpi;  the  srntellum  is  whit4.\  In  the  female  the  palpi  are  much  shorter 
tban  the  prol»osi'is»  which  at  ouee  distingnishes  it  from  y\nopheles. 

Egg. — Tile  female  lays  her  Qggs  on  the  surfaee  of  the  water  or  Just 
above  the  water  line.  The  eggs  do  not  adhere  to  one  another,  and  henee 
ilo  uot  form  the  eompatt  boat-shaped  mass  charaeteristie  of  tlic  culex, 
but  float  on  their  sides  more  or  lesn  singly.  At  the  moment  of  laying 
the  eggs  are  a  cream  color/ 
but  rapidly  become  jet  Klaek- 
They  are  somewhat  cigar* 
ebapedy  and  measure  on  the 
average  about  0.55  mffi.  in 
length  and  0.16  mm.  in  width 
at  the  broadest  part.  The  eggs 
show  marked  powers  of  resist- 
ance to  unfavorable  intlnences. 
They  may  be  kept  dry  for  six 
and  one-half  months,  and  still 
retain  their  vitality,  and  hatch 
out  when  pnt  back  into  the 
water.  Freezing  does  not  kill 
them*  The  egg  probably  plays 
&n  important  role  in  the  hi- 
bernation of  the  yellow  fever 

mosquito.     The  winged  insect  may  also  survive  a  short  winter.     Under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  as  to  temperature   (30°  C.)   Stegomyia 
hatch  out  in  about  36  hours  after  they  are  laid.     Under  20 '^  C. 
will  not  hatch  at  alh 

Larva. — The  ^gg  hatches  the  larva  (** wiggle-tad'' )»  which  has  a 
black  barrel-shaped  respiratory  siphon.  This  distinguishes  it  from  Culex 
fAjAens,  its  common  mess  mate,  in  which  the  air  tube  is  brown,  longer^ 
and  more  slender,  Altliuugh  the  larva  lives  in  the  water,  it  is  strictly 
an  air-breather  and  must  come  to  the  surface  for  air.  It  thrusts  its 
breathing  tube  up  into  the  surface  film  and  remains  suspended,  head 
down,  at  an  angle  of  somewhat  less  than  45  degrees,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  Anopheles  larvae,  which  lie  horizontal.  A  film  of  oil  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  sufficient  to  obstruct  the  air  tube  and  thus  cause 
the  death  of  the  larva  by  sulfotation.  The  larva  is  very  timid,  so  that 
a  slight  jar  or  agitation  or  a  sudden  shadow  will  cause  it  to  wriggle 


Head  of  Stk«omyia  Calopus  (male). 
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rapidly  to  the  bottom,  where,  iiideetl,  it  iimy  very  eonmionly  be  obsem 
to  feed.     The  duration  of  the   larval  stage  is  never  less  than  6  to  7 


^^^:^B^. 


.^'   rv 


FiQ.  24, — Egos  of  Steooiitia  Cai^jpca. 


days,  and  depends  upon  the  food  t^upply  and  temperattire.    Under  certS 
iinfavoralile  conditions  it  may  be  prolonged  for  weeks.    Freezing  for  short  j 
periods  does  not  appear  to  injure  it. 

Pupa. — The  larva  changes  into  the  pupa.    The  pupa  is  not  provided} 


Fiu    26. — Lakva  of  9TBOoifriA  CALOPtjs, 
lieapuiATOHT  SYraoM  or  Citlbx  to  tss  Right* 
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iih  a  mouth  and  does  not  feed.  It  is  an  air-breather  and  gpends  most 
bf  its  time  at  the  Riirfafe  of  the  water.  The  pupal  stat:;e  lasi^  at  least 
B6  houFis,  during  which  timt^  metamtirpluisiH  occurs  into  tht*  imago  or 
perfect  winged  insei/t. 

Imacio. — ruder  the  most  favuralile  conditions  it  is  at  least  9  days 

from  the  time  the  Stegomyia  lays  its  egg  to  the  appearance  of  the 

imago.    Under  natural  conditions  the  length  of  life  of  the  adult  female 

Tprobably  varies  greatly,     Oniteras  siie^^eeded  in  keeping  a  presumably 

Imfected  one  alive  for  154  days  during  the  fall  tmd  winter  temperature 


Fio.  26.— Pupa  of  Steoomyia  CALOPua. 
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in  Havana.  Deprived  of  water,  it  does  not  usually  survive  longer  than 
^V*  to  4  days,  and  only  very  exceptionally  5  days.  This  fact  has  a 
bearing  on  the  possibility  of  transporting  tlie  mosquito  in  band-boxes, 
trunkB,  and  other  containers. 

''Aerial'*  Conveyance. — It  is  notoriaus  that  yellow  fever  is  usually 
coDveyed  but  a  short  distance  '^aerially'*— perhaps  across  the  street,  or, 
more  often,  to  a  neigh lioring  house  in  the  rear.  This  represents  a  dis- 
tance of  gome  75  yards,  which  is  about  as  far  as  we  may  expect  it  to 
be  thus  conveyed,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  flight  of  the 
Stegomyia  mosquito.  The  longest  distance  recorded  in  recent  years  of 
aerial  conveyance  is  one  of  225  meters  (Melier)  and  one  of  456  feet 
(Carter).  ITiese  are  entirely  exceptional,  >Iy  experience  in  the  deten- 
tion of  hundreds  of  susceptible  immigrants  in  quarantine  for  days  in 
avana  harbor  showed  that  infected  Stegomyiae  do  not  travel  a  short 
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flistance  aero?**  tlif*  water.  This  ubserviilion  is  in  loutirmation  of  others, 
that  vei^els  moored  within  K2(M>  fwt  ufl'  the  shore  are  entirely  t^afc  so 
far  as  yellow^  fever  !»  eoneenied,  provided,  of  course,  personal  intercourse 
is  interdirted  or  supervised. 

Prevention. — The  preveDtion  or  suppressioii  of  yellow  fever  may  be 
attacked  in  either  one  of  its  two  hosts,  man  or  insect  If  every  person 
rhncloping  yellow  fever  were  immediately  isolated  from  the  Slegomyia 
mosquito,  the  disease  would  inevitjibly  cease.  The  elimination  of  the 
Stegomyia  mosquito  would  give  the  same  happy  result.  Usually  both 
methods  of  attack  are  employed.  Jt  would  seem  easier  to  control  tlie 
human  host  simply  by  screening  during  the  first  three  or  four  days 
of  the  fever,  rractieally  this  method  has  l>een  found  insufficient,  be- 
cause the  disease  is  difficult  to  diagnose  in  the  early  stage,  and  the 
mild  cases  escape  attention.  T!ie  essence  of  yellow  fever  prevention, 
therefore,  consists  in :  ( 1 )  screening  eases  of  yellow  fever  and  all  sus- 
pected cases  of  yellow  fever;  (2)  destruction  of  infected  insects;  (3) 
the  suppression  of  Stcgomyiae  through  the  control  of  their  breeding 
places.  It  w^as  a  comhi nation  of  these  three  methods  which  was  first  ao 
Ijrilliantly  carried  out  by  Gorgas  in  Havana  in  UMJl,  and  later  in 
Pananui;  by  White  in  New  Orleans,  1905;  by  Liceaga  for  Vera  Cruz, 
and  recently  by  Oswaldo  Cruz  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1909. 

YelloTV  fever  patients  should  be  isolated  tmly  in  the  sense  of  separat- 
ing them  from  Sietjomi/ia  aiioptu^,  T!iis  may  be  done  by  proper  sc-reen- 
ing.  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  patient  to  a  hospital,  altliough 
this  is  desirable,  for  the  reason  that  a  speeia!  hospital  is  more  carefully 
guarded  than  is  practicable  in  a  private  house,  and  the  trained  assistants 
are  an  additioid  safegimrd.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  removed,  the 
mosquitoes  in  the  house  and  the  surrounding  houses  should  at  once  be 
destroyed.  Yellow  fever  patients  must  be  moved  with  caution,  for  the 
reason  that  undue  excitement  or  exertion  seems  to  increase  the  severity 
of  tbe  disease. 

The  insecticides  best  suited  for  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes  are: 
sulphur  dioxid.  hydro*  yanic  acid  gas,  pyretbrum  powder,  tobacco  smoke, 
Minis  culicide  (camplior  and  phenol)  (gee  page  214).  At  first  glance 
it  might  appear  to  be  a  hopch?ss  task  to  attempt  to  eradicate  the  yel- 
low fever  mos<juito  in  a  large  city,  but  that  this  is  possible  w^as  demon- 
strated in  New  Orleans  in  1fH)5,  when,  after  several  months  of  a  vigorous 
campaign,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  Stegomyla  mosquito.  The  measures 
ccjusisted  mainly  in  streening  tlje  water  cisterns  and  eliminating  all 
standing  collections  of  water  in  and  about  the  household. 

Historical  Note* — Dr.  Charles  J.  Finlay  studied  the  relation  of  the 
mosquito  to  yidlow  fever  as  far  back  as  IHH'^*  and  1H83.  The  first  in- 
secta  used  Ijy  the  T'nib'd  States  .Army  Commission  tu  bring  about  the 
demonstration  of  the  new  doctrine  were  received  from  the  liands  of  Dr. 
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Finlay.  Finlay  believed  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  was  a  micrococcus 
and  considered  that  the  insects  were  capable  of  transmitting  the  infection 
a  few  days  after  they  had  stung  a  yellow  fever  patient.  Sternberg's 
studies  upon  yellow  fever  are  published  by  the  Government  as  a  report 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  on  the  Etiology  and 
Prevention  of  Yellow  Fever,  1890.  Carter's  observations  at  Orville, 
Mississippi,  upon  the  extrinsic  period  of  incubation  were  published  in 
the  Medical  Record,  June  15,  1901. 

The  work  of  the  United  States  Army  Commission  appeared  in  the 
following  publications: 

"The  Etiology  of  Yellow  Fever — ^a  Preliminary  Note,"  Proceedings 
of  the  28th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Am.  Pub.  Health  Assn.,  Oct.  22-26, 
1900;  also  Philadelphia  Med.  Jour.,  Oct.  27,  1900. 

"The  Etiology  of  Yellow  Fever— An  Additional  Note,"  J.  A.  M.  A., 
Feb.  16,  1901. 

"Experimental  Yellow  Fever,"  Am.  Med.  Jour.,  July  6,  1901. 

"Etiology  of  Yellow  Fever — Supplemental  Note,"  Am.  Med.  Jour., 
Feb.  22,  1902. 

On  account  of  their  historical  interest  and  accuracy,  the  conclusions 
of  the  United  States  Army  Commission  are  here  given : 

1.  The  mosquito — C.  fasciatu^s — serves  as  the  intermediate  host 
for  the  parasite  of  yellow  fever. 

2.  Yellow  fever  is  transmitted  to  the  non-immune  individual  by 
means  of  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  that  has  previously  fed  on  the  blood 
of  those  sick  with  this  disease. 

3.  An  interval  of  about  12  days  or  more  after  contamination  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  before  the  mosquito  is  capable  of  convejring  the 
infection. 

4.  The  bite  of  the  mosquito  at  an  earlier  period  after  contamina- 
tion does  not  appear  to  confer  any  immu^iity  against  a  subsequent  at- 
tack. 

5.  Yellow  fever  can  also  be  experimentally  produced  by  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  blood  taken  from  the  general  circulation  during 
the  first  and  second  days  of  the  disease. 

6.  An  attack  of  yellow  fever  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  mosquito 
confers  immunity  against  the  subsequent  injection  of  the  blood  of  an 
individual  suffering  from  the  non-experimental  form  of  this  disease. 

7.  The  period  of  incubation  in  thirteen  cases  of  experimental  yel- 
low fever  has  varied  from  forty-one  hours  to  five  days  and  seventeen 
hours. 

8.  Yellow  fever  is  not  conveyed  by  fomites,  and  hence  disinfection 
of  articles  of  clothing,  bedding,  or  merchandise,  supposedly  contami- 
nated  by  contact  with  those  sick  with  this  disease,  is  unnecessary. 

9.  A  house  may  be  said  to  be  infected  with  yellow  fever  only  when 
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there  arc  present  within  its  walls  contaminated  mosquitoes  capable  of 
conveying  the  parasite  of  this  disease. 

10.  The  spread  of  the  yellow  fever  can  be  most  effectually  con- 
trolled by  measures  directed  to  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes  aad  the 
protection  of  the  sick  against  the  bites  of  these  insects. 

11.  WTiile  the  mode  of  propagation  of  yellow  fever  has  now  been 
definitely  determined,  the  specific  cause  of  this  disease  remains  to  be 
discovered. 

Prevctttion  of  Malaria  and  Yellow  Fever  Contrasted, — For  the  pre* 
vent  ion  of  malaria  the  same  principles  guide  us  that  have  been  set 
forth  for  the  prevention  of  yellow  fever.  In  practical  application,  how- 
ever, our  methods  of  attack  differ,  owing  to  differences  in  the  habits  of 
the  two  mosquitoes,  and  owing  to  differences  in  the  two  diseases.  The 
malarial  prohlem  is  much  more  diffirult»  because  it  is  harder  to  get  rid 
of  Anopheles  than  of  Stegomyia.  The  breeding  places  of  the  yellow 
fever  mosquito  are  practically  confined  to  artificial  containers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  hyman  habitations,  while  those  of  Anopheles  are  found 
in  ttiarshea^  pools,  or  streams,  and  often  in  collections  of  water  in  the 
grass  or  brush.  The  breeding  places  of  the  malarial  mosquito  cover  a 
much  larger  area,  frequently  the  whole  country,  ami  are  rather  hard 
to  find  and  difficult  to  destroy;  also  this  insect  travels  much  further 
frum  its  breeding  place  than  the  Stegomyia,  Compared  to  yellow  fever, 
the  control  of  the  malarial  human  host  presents  special  dififlculties.  In 
yellow  fever  man  is  infective  to  the  Stegomyia  only  three  days ;  in  malaria 
the  parasites  continue  in  the  circulating  blood  a  very  long  time.  In  the 
case  of  malaria,  then,  we  have  to  deal  with  chronic  carriers,  which,  for- 
tunately for  us,  does  not  occur  in  yellow  fever.  For  malaria  we  have 
quinin  as  a  prophylactic,  whereas  no  known  drug  will  prevent  yellow 
fever. 

DENGUE 

All  who  visit  the  tropics  or  subtropical  countries  where  dengue  pre- 
vails are  very  apt  sooner  or  later  to  contract  this  infection.  So  far  as 
known,  few  persons  have  ever  died  of  dengue.  Although  the  mortality 
is  practically  niU  the  disease  is  a  painful  aJTection  and  sometimes  leaves 
the  body  in  a  weakened  condition  for  long  periods  of  time.  In  its 
epidemiology  and  symptomatology  the  disease  strikingly  parallels  yellow 
fever,  which  adds  to  its  importance.  Outbreaks  of  dengue  oft^n  precede 
and  may  be  coincident  with  those  of  yellow  fever.  In  the  tropics  influ- 
enza and  dengue  are  also  frequently  confused.  Dengue  also  has  some 
reaemblance  to  the  three-day  fever  or  pappataci  fever  of  Herzegovina, 
which  is  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  the  Phlebotomus  pappatasU,  a  biting 
fly. 

There  is  no  definite  immunity  produced  by  an  attack  of  dengue. 
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Persons  often  give  a  history  of  an  attack  in  each  outbreak.  The  cause 
of  the  disease  is  not  known. 

Graham  studied  dengue  in  Beirut,  Syria,  and  described  a  protozoon 
inhabiting  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  closely  resembling  the  plasmo- 
diimi  of  malaria  except  for  the  absence  of  pigment.^  Graham  believed 
that  this  organism  underwent  a  developmental  stage  within  the  mos- 
quito (Culex  fatigans).  He  claimed  to  have  observed  the  spores  of  this 
organism  "in  among  the  cells  of  the  salivary  glands"  after  48  hours  in 
mosquitoes  which  had  bitten  a  dengue  patient  upon  the  fourth  day  of 
the  disease.  Graham  produced  a  very  severe  case  of  fever  resembling 
dengue  by  inoculating  a  man  subcutaneously  with  peptonized  normal 
salt  solution  containing  the  salivary  glands  of  a  mosquito  which  had 
bitten  a  dengue  patient  24  hours  before.  Graham's  observations  con- 
cerning the  parasite  in  the  blood  and  in  the  mosquito  have  not  been 
confirmed,  although  the  subject  has  been  studied  by  several  experienced 
microscopists.  Carpenter  and  Sutton,*  however,  obtained  two  positive 
results  out  of  four  experimental  cases  of  mosquito  inoculation.  The 
period  of  incubation  in  one  of  these,  however,  was  two  weeks,  and  the 
subjects  were  not  sufficiently  controlled  to  exclude  the  bites  of  other  mos- 
quitoes. Agramonte'  studied  an  epidemic  in  Habana  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  plague  of  Culex  fatigans.  He  attempted  to  transmit 
the  disease  by  mosquitoes,  trying  various  species  at  various  intervals 
after  the  insects  had  fed  upon  dengue  patients,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
producing  the  disease  in  this  way.  Guiteras  and  Finlay*  endeavored 
to  transmit  the  disease  with  Culex  pipiens,  but  with  negative  results. 
Guiteras,  Finlay,  Agramonte,  and  others  who  have  worked  upon  this 
subject  state  that  their  faith  remains  unshaken  that  the  mosquito  acts 
as  the  vector  of  dengue,  despite  the  negative  results  of  their  experi- 
ments. 

Ashbum  and  Craig"  in  1907  studied  the  disease  in  Manila  and 
showed  that  the  virus  is  contained  in  the  blood  during  the  febrile  stage. 
The  intravenous  inoculation  of  filtered  dengue  blood  into  healthy  men 
is  followed  by  a  typical  attack  of  the  disease.  The  cause  of  the  disease 
is,  therefore,  probably  ultramicroscopic.  They  transmitted  the  infec- 
tion by  the  mosquito,  Culex  fatigans,  and  concluded  that  this  is  probably 
the  most  common  method  of  transmission.  The  period  of  incubation  in 
the  experimental  cases  averaged  3  days  and  14  hours.  They  concluded 
from  their  studies  that  dengue  is  "not  a  contagious  disease,  and  is 
infectious  in  the  same  manner  as  are  yellow  fever  and  malaria.'^  At 
times  dengue  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  communicable  of  all  diseases, 

Voiir.  rnv.  Med,,  1903.  Vol.  VI,  p.  209. 

Voiir.  A.  M.  A.,  1905,  XLIV. 

•New  York  Med.  Jour,,  1906,  LXXXIV. 

•Rev.  Mid.  Trap.,  1906,  Vol.  VII,  p.  63. 

•PkOipfme  Jour,  of  Boi.,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  Section  B,  May  1,  1907. 
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for  it  spreads  like  wildfire  and  spares  practically  no  ooe  in  the  coi^ 
miinit)\ 

All  our  preventive  measures  are  now  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
ideBgue  is  a  niosquito-bonie  infeetion.  An  instance  showing  the  non- 
■'eontagioiiRiiess  of  dengue  is  given  by  Persons,  U.  S,  N. :  A  squad  of 
marines  fn>m  the  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore  were  given  shore  leave  at  Cavite. 
Twenty  of  the  24  marines  who  had  \mm  ashore  came  down  with  the 
disease  after  returning  to  the  ship,  while  there  was  a  totnl  absence  of 
infection  among  those  who  had  remained  aboard.  Observations  made 
at  the  Kaval  Hospital  at  Canaeao  demonstrated  that  in  the  mosquito- 
free  wards  the  disease  did  not  spread,  whereas  when  the  hospital  was 
located  at  Cavite  it  was  noted  that  practically  every  ease  admitted 
became  infected  with  dengue  while  under  treatment  for  the  original  com- 
plaint (Stitt). 

FILARIASI8 

The  fdaria  is  a  long,  slender  filiform  threadworm  with  a  curved  or 
spiral  taiL  The  adidt  worms  live  in  the  connective  tissue,  lymphatics, 
and  body  cavities.  The  embryos  or  larvae  are  found  in  great  numl)crs 
in  the  blood.  In  several  species  of  whit-h  the  life  history  is  known  mos- 
quitoes act  as  the  intermediate  host.  The  most  important  filariae  of  man 
are:  (1)  Filarui  hancrofU,  the  larva  of  which  is  known  as  Filarvi 
nodurna,  appearing  in  the  blood  at  night  and  occurring  in  all  tropical 
lands,  including  America;  {%)  FUaria  ha,  the  larva  of  which  is  known 
as  Fifaria  flinrfm  occurring  in  the  blood  by  day  and  prevalent  in  West 
Afric^a  and  India;  (3)  t!ie  FUaria  perstam,  the  larva  of  whidi  is  known 
as  FUaria  persians,  which  persists  in  the  blood  both  day  and  night,  and 
occurs  especially  in  West  Africa  and  a  nnmhcr  of  other  places.  None  of 
these  young  worms  do  any  apprci-iable  injury  in  the  blood;  of  the  adult 
worms,  only  one,  namely,  FiUiria  bancrofti,  can  be  viewed  as  serious, 
causing  elephantiasis,  while  the  seccuul  species,  FUaria  ha  is  more  or  less 
troublesome.  According  to  Mansoii,  we  are  hardly  justified  at  present  in 
assuming  that  all  the  other  speiies  are  entirely  without  efTect  upon  their 
hosts.  These  parasites  infect  man  thmngluntt  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical belt.  In  the  Ignited  States  tlie  infection,  while  not  very  preva- 
lent, is  endemic  as  far  north  as  Charleston. 

According  to  Manson,  CuIcj-  fatifjarts,  and  according  to  James  the 
Anopheles  nigerrinus,  are  the  int*^rmediate  hosts.  When  fed  on  the 
blood  of  a  fila rial-infested  individual,  it  is  found  that  the  filarial  larvae 
soon  esc^ape  from  their  slieaths  in  the  thickened  bk*od  within  the  stomach 
of  the  mosquito.  They  pierce  the  stomach  wall,  cuter  the  thoracic  mus- 
cles of  the  insect,  pass  through  a  mctaniorphosis  wliich  takes  from  10 
to  20  days  (longer  or  shorter,  according  to  atmospheric  temperature); 
they  now  quit  the  thorax  and  a  few  find  their  way  to  the  abdomen;  the 
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vast  majority,  however,  pass  forward  through  the  prothorax  and  neck, 
and,  entering  the  head,  coil  themselves  up  close  to  the  base  of  the  pro- 
boscis and  beneath  the  pharynx  and  under  surface  of  the  cephalic  ganglia. 
This  account  is  taken  from  Manson,  to  whose  personal  interest  in  this 
disease  we  are  indebted  for  the  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  entire 
subject  of  filariasis.  The  wonderful  preparations  of  Low  may  be  seen 
at  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  showing  the  Filaria  nocturna 
in  the  head  and  proboscis  of  the  mosquito  ready  to  come  out  when  the 
proboscis  of  the  insect  pierces  its  victim.  The  fact  that  the  mosquito  is 
the  intermediate  host  in  conveying  the  infection  of  Filaria  rests  upon 
these  observations  and  not  upon  experiments  which  demonstrate  the 
actual  transference  of  the  disease.  Whether  the  worm  may  obtain  an 
entrance  by  any  other  channel  or  medium  would,  according  to  Manson, 
be  hard  to  prove  and  rash  to  deny.  Our  correct  preventive  measures  are 
based  upon  the  theory  that  this  is  an  insect-borne  disease,  although  other 
possible  modes  of  transference  must  not  be  neglected.  Prophylaxis, 
therefore,  depends  upon  the  suppression  of  the  mosquito  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  infective  mosquito-bite.  As  it  is  not  definitely  known 
how  many  species  of  mosquitoes  convey  the  infection,  the  preventive 
measures  must  be  along  general  lines ;  a  combination  of  those  described 
under  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  as  well  as  general  sanitation  and  per- 
sonal hygiene. 

FLIES 


The  true  flies  have  but  two  wings,  that  is,  they  belong  to  the  order 
Diptera.  They  comprise  an  enormous  number  of  species.  Contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  flies  are  poor  scavengers.  Most  flies  prefer  the  sim- 
shine,  but  species  vary  greatly 
in  their  habits  and  breeding 
places.  However,  surprisingly 
little  is  known  of  the  life  his- 
tory and  habits  of  most  flies. 
The  subject  lacks  attraction — 
especially  the  maggots  or  larval 
stage.  The  life  history  of  the 
house  fly  in  general  was,  down 
to  1873,  mentioned  in  only 
three  European  works,  and  few 
exact  facts  were  given.  Dr.  A. 
S.    Packard,    then    of    Salem, 

Mass.,  studied  the  house  fly  and  gave  descriptions  of  all  its  stages, 
showing  that  the  growth  of  a  generation  from  the  egg  to  the  adult 
occupies  from  10  to  14  days.    In  1895  Howard  further  traced  the  life 


Fio.  27. — House  Fly  (Musca  domestica). 
Showing  Proboscis  in  the  Act  of 
Eating  Sugar. 
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history  and  indicated  that  120  eggs  are  laid  by  a  siogle  female,  and 
that  a  generatioD  is  produced  every  10  days  at  the  suinmer  tempera- 
tures of  Washington,  There  may  be,  therefore,  12  generations  in  a 
summer.  If  each  female  lays  only  120  egg$  (1,000  have  been  noted)  ^ 
we  have   the   po^eihiHty   of  countless   millions   coming  from   a  single 

fly  during  a  single  sea- 
son. Allowing  2,880  flies 
to  the  ounce,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  total 
[jroduct  of  a  single  fly  in 
40  days  would  equal  810 
pounds,  provided  only 
one-half  of  them  sur- 
vived; hence,  the  logical 
time  to  begin  fly  sup- 
pression is  in  the  early 
spring.  Flies  transmit  disease  in  one  of  several  ways.  The  biting  flies, 
such  as  the  tsetse  flies,  which  transmit  sleeping  sickness,  inoculate  the 
trypanosome  directly  into  the  system  by  piercing  the  skin  with  their 
mouth  parts.  The  common  house  fly  doe*  not  bite.  Biting  flies*  such 
as  the  Siomt/Jtijs  C4iicitrans,  abound  in  the  United  States  in  stables, 
houses,  and  also  in  nature.     They  have  recently  been  implicated  as 
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FiQ.  26. — EoQB  OF  HouBE  FtT  AS  Laid  in  a  Mass. 
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FlO.  29* — Eoos  ui:   lit>Le,fc;  Flt.     Sotno  havo  k&lchisd. 


go-betweens  in  poliomyelitis,  and  also  in  anthrax,  relapsing  fever,  horse 
Biclmess  (Pferdesterbe),  and  epithelioma  of  fowls.  Other  blood-sucking 
genera,  such  as  Tabanus,  Chnjsopj^,  liaemaiobUi,  etc.,  are  of  common 
occurrence,  but  are  not  knuwji  to  carry  any  infection  regularly. 
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The  following  brief  account  of  the  common  house  fly  may  be  taken 
fas  a  type  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  flies  in  general*  Remedies 
,  and  preventive  measures  ilepenfi  upon  the  pe<*uliarities  in  the  life  his- 
itory  and  habit*?  of  each  particukr  goiuis  and  species* 

life  History  of  the  Husca  Bomestica, — A  few  adults  live  over  the 
[winter  in  cellars,  barns,  attics*  aixl  out-of-the-way  places,  and  as  soon 
[as  warm  weather  sets  in  they  lay  their  eggs  in  manure  or  organic 
refuse.  In  6  to  8  hours  the  eggs  hatch  into  larvae  (niaggots)*  which 
grow  rapidly  and  are  fully  developed  in  4  or  5  days.  Each  larva  then 
I  becomes  a  pupa  in  a  hard  brown  case — the  puparium.  In  5  days  more 
'the  pupal  ease  opens  and  the  adult  fly  appears  for  a  season  of  activity 
,  covering  several  weeks.    Most  of  them  die  in  the  early  autumn^  in  great 


Fig.  30. — Labvas  or  Ho  nan  Flt. 


part  due  to  a  fungus  disease,  caused  by  Empma  muscae  which  becomes 
prevalent  among  the  flies  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  few  are  left  and 
hibernate  to  continue  the  species.  It  takes  about  10  days  from  egg  to 
imago.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  remove  manure,  garbage,  and  other 
organic  refuse  at  least  as  often  as  this  in  order  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  winged  insects* 

The  chief  breeding  place  of  common  house  flies  is  in  horse  manure. 
They  also  have  been  found  to  breed  in  human  excrement,  fermenting 
vegetable  and  putrefying  animal  matter,  in  the  bedding  in  poultry  pens, 
in  refuse  hog  hair,  in  tallow  vats,  in  carcasses  of  various  animals,  and  in 
garbage  and  organic  material  of  all  kinds.  All  of  which  means  that  if 
we  allow  the  accumulation  of  filth  we  will  have  house  flies. 

The  larvae  of  house  flies  have  a  tendency  to  crawl  away  from  their 
breeding  places;  many  of  them  burrow  into  the  loose  gjound  just  beneath 
the  manure  piles,  or  crawl  under  boards  or  stones,  or  into  dry  manure 
collected  under  platforms  or  the  like.  This  tendency  of  migrating  ap* 
p^rs  three  or  four  days  before  pupating.     The  larvae  leave  the  moist 
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Fia.  3L— PupAttiUM  OF  House  Fly. 


manure  frir  a  flry,  ilark  place.  This  inigratiiit^  lialjit  is  of  great  advan- 
tage in  that  thu  wiiigeil  fly,  at  the  Liiiir  of  i^iiiergcure,  is  thus  alTordeil 
an  easy  i>atfi  to  freedom.  Advantage  may  he  taken  of  this  migrating 
habit  to  trap  many  larvae.     They  should  he  driven  out  of  the  manure 

pile  hy  moistening  it  and 
trapped  in  a  basket  or  hox,  or 
drouTied  in  water. 

Life  History  of  Stomoxys 
Calcitrans. —  SfromoTys  caici' 
Irati^,  the  biting  stable  fly,  is 
very  similar  to  the  house  fly 
io  its  life  hi8t*kry  and  in  ap- 
pearance during  the  pre- 
paratory stages,  but  devel- 
ops more  slowly,  requiring 
nearly  a  month  to  undergo  a 
eomplete  life  cyele.  The  eggs 
are  laid  like  those  of  the 
house  fly  in  horse  manure,  hut 
more  frequently  in  ferment- 
ing heaps  of  grass,  cow-dung, 
brewers  refuse  ("spent  liops*')^  ete.  The  adult  flies  are  much  like  the 
house  fly,  but  have  a  sliarp.  iKi-dle-like  proboscis.  They  feed  exclu- 
sively on  mammalian  hl(K)d  and  arc  a  great  annoyance  to  horses  and 
cattle  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  They  bite  persons  less  frequently, 
but  are  of  importance  on 
account  of  their  possible 
relation  tf>  poliomyelitis, 
anthrax,  etc.  The  sta- 
ble fly  can  best  be  con- 
trolled by  eliminating  its 
breeding  places. 

Plies  as  Mechanical 
Carriers  of  Infection. — 
Leidy  in  IStU  attributtHl 
the  spread  of  gangrene 
in  hospitals  during  the 
Civil  War  to  the  agency 
of  the  house  fly.  Short- 
ly thereaft^er  it  was  dis- 
covered that  tlie  bite  of  the  gad-tly  may  transmit  antbnLX  from  cattle 
to  man.  Later  it  was  found  that  purulent  ophthalmia  of  the  Egyptians 
is  carried  by  the  house  fly,  and  the  spread  of  an  infectious  cfjnjunctivitis 
known  as  "pink  eye"  in  the  South  has  been  shown  by  Hubbard  to  be 
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FiQ.  32. — Stable  ¥ly  {Siamoxys  adcitrawt) ,     (Bruna.) 
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Fig.  33. — Head  Show- 
ing Proboscis,  Stom- 
oxYS  Calcitrans. 
(Bnies.) 


facilitated  by  little  midges  of  the  genus  Hippelates.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  bite  of  the  tsetse  flies  in  spreading  nagana, 
sleeping  sickness,  and  other  frypanosoraatic  infections.  Recently  the 
stable  fly  has  been  shown  to  be  able  to  transmit  various  infections  in  a 
mechanical  way. 

It  is  now  known  that  typhoid  fever  and  other  intestinal  infections 
may  be  transmitted  by  the  common  house  fly.  Cclli  in  1888  fed  flies 
with  pure  cultures  of  typhoid,  tuberculosis  and 
anthrax,  and  showed  that  the  virulent  bacilli  were 
passed  in  the  dejecta.  Kober  in  1892  was  one  of 
the  first  to  call  special  attention  to  the  danger  of 
contaminating  food  supplies  by  flies  coming  from 
the  excreta  of  typhoid  patients.  The  United  States 
Army  Commission — Reed,  Vaughan,  and  Shake- 
speare— ^studied  the  presence  of  typhoid  fever  in 
our  camps  during  the  Spanish-American  war  in 
the  summer  of  1898.  They  concluded  that  flies 
undoubtedly  serve  as  carriers  of  the  infection. 
"Flies  swarm  over  infected  fecal  matter  in  the  pits 
and  then  deposit  it  and  feed  upon  the  food  prepared  for  the  soldiers  at 
the  mess  tents.  In  some  instances,  where  lime  had  recently  been  sprinkled 
over  the  contents  of  the  pits,  flies  with  their  feet  whitened  with  lime  were 
seen,  walking  over  the  food/'  Vaughan  subsequently  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered that  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  in  the  camps  were 
caused  by  fly  transmission. 

Alice  Hamilton  ^  isolated  typhoid  bacilli  from  5  out  of  18  house  flies 

captured  in  Chicago  in 
the  privies  and  fence  near 
a  sick  room.  It  has  been 
shown  experimentally 
that  living  typhoid  bacilli 
may  remain  in  or  upon 
the  bodies  of  flies  for  as 
long  as  23  days  after  in- 
fection. 

Howard    studied    fly 
abundance  in  relation  to 
the  origin  and  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  summer  of  1908.*    No  particular  correlation  between  the  preva- 
lence of  the  flies  and  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  could  be  made  out. 
Flies  undoubtedly  spread  the  infection  of  typhoid  fever,  but  the  im- 


FiG.  34. — WiNO  OF  Stable  Flt  (Stomoxya  calcitrans). 
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portaiic€  of  the  role  they  play  in  this  regard  varies  cou8iderably  with 
eircuinstaijct'8.  In  cauips,  unsewered  towns,  and  overcrowded  places  in 
poor  sanitary  condition  the  danger  from  flies  may  be  considerable,  but 
even  nnder  the  worst  conditions  it  ia  doubtful  whether  flies  ever  play 
the  major  nMe  or  are  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  typhoid  fever,  as  has 
been  stated.  In  a  well-eewered  city,  such  as  Washington,  we  concluded 
that  the  flies  are  probably  responsible  but  for  an  occasional  case  of  the 
disease.  It  is  very  ditfirnlt  in  any  particular  instance  tu  know  quantita- 
tively just  how  much  of  the  infection  is  conveyed  by  fliea  and  how  much 
by  contacts.  The  danger  of  flies  is  great  enough  without  the  need  of 
exaggeration,  and  their  supj^restsion  fully  justifies  the  best  energies  of 
the  health  oflicer.  It  is  perhaps  a  mistake  to  call  the  common  house 
fly  the  ** typhoid  fly/*  not  alone  for  the  reason  that  the  disease  is  spread 

in  many  other  ways,  but 
for  the  reason  that  the 
fly  is  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  many  infec- 
tions other  than  typhoid 
fever.  Flies  undoubtedly 
l^lay  the  same  role  in  dys- 
entery, cholera,  and  all 
uther  intestinal  infec- 
tions that  they  do  in 
typhoid  feven  Tizzoni 
mul  Cattaiii  in  189G  dem- 
onstrated active  cholera 
organisms  in  the  dejeeta 
of  flies  caught  in  tlie  cliolera  colonies  of  Bologna,  Italy.  These  observa- 
tions were  subsequently  verified  and  extended  by  Simonda,  Oflfelman, 
JIcRae,  and  others. 

It  is  now  quite  evident  that  flics  ligbting  u|K>n  a  case  of  smallpox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  exantheniatons  disease  may  very  readily 
transmit  these  infections  to  another  person.  I  have  actually  seen  mag- 
gots breeding  in  the  opt*n  lesions  of  a  case  of  smallpox  treated  in  the 
open  air  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 

Flies  may,  in  the  same  metdianieal  way,  transmit  the  infection  of 
erysipelas,  anthrax,  glanders,  and  other  skin  infe«*tions.  It  is  known 
that  flies  may  ingest  tuberculous  sputum  and  excrete  tubercle  bacilli 
which  may  remain  virulent  as  lung  as  15  days.  Flies  have  also  been 
associated  witli  leprosy  and  many  other  diseases. 

Esten  and  Mason*  counted  the  bacterial  population  of  415  flies  and 

found  that  the  number  of  bacteria  on  a  single  fly  may  range  all  the 

way  frcirn  550  to  r>,<;o(>;000.     Early  in  the  fiy  season  the  numbers  of 

^Storc^n  Agriculiural  Experiment  ^tatioHf  BulL  ?fo.  51,  April,  1S>08* 
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bacteria  on  flies  are  comparatively  small,  while  later  the  numbers  are 
very  large.  The  places  where  flies  live  also  determine  largely  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  they  carry.  The  average  of  the  415  flies  was  about  one 
and  one-quarter  million  bacteria.  The  method  of  the  experiment  was 
to  introduce  the  flies  into  a  sterile  bottle  and  pour  into  the  bottle  a 
known  quantity  of  sterilized  water,  then  shake  the  bottle  to  wash  the 
bacteria  from  the  body  of  the  fly.  The  numbers,  therefore,  only  repre- 
sent those  carried  on  the  outside  and  not  those  in  the  intestinal  tract. 
The  experiments  of  Esten  and  Mason  were  designed  to  simulate  the 
number  of  microorganisms  that  would  come  from  a  fly  in  falling  into 
milk. 

Torrey  *  found  that  a  single  fly  may  carry  from  570  to  4,400,000 
bacteria  upon  its  surface,  and  from  16,000  to  28,000,000  in  its  intes- 
tinal tract.    The  prevailing  types  are  Streptococcus  equinus  fecalis  and 


Fio.  36. — ^Wnro  of  Houbs  Flt,  Showing  How  It  Carbibs  Dust  Pabticlbs. 

salivarius^  which  are  also  found  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  places  of 
the  house  fly.  Torrey  also  obtained  three  cultures  of  B.  paratyphosus 
which  is  especially  significant. 

Even  though  flies  breed  in  manure,  and  the  larvae  teem  with  bacteria, 
the  adult  winged  insect,  when  newly  hatched,  contains  fewer  micro- 
organisms. This  cleansing  is  due  to  the  active  phagocytosis  which  takes 
place  during  metamorphosis  from  pupa  to  imago.  The  bacteria  in  the 
intestinal  tract  of  the  newly  hatched  imago  are  mostly  extruded  soon  after 
emergence  from  the  puparium. 

Bacot,*  however,  has  shown  that  certain  species  of  bacilli  ingested 
during  the  larval  period  of  Musca  domesiica  can  retain  their  existence 
while  their  host  is  undergoing  the  process  of  metamorphosis,  and  continue 
their  existence  in  the  gut  of  the  adult  fly,  but  that  their  number  dimin- 
ishes suddenly  after  emergence.  In  a  subsequent  work  Bacot '  demon- 
strated that  Badllus  pyocyaneus  may  thus  survive.     Faichnie*  shows 

V.  A.  M.  A,,  May  11,  1912,  LVIII,  No.  19,  p.  1445. 
*Tran9,  Enio.  8oc,,  London,  1911,  Part  II,  p.  497. 
*Piuru9iioloffy,  IV,  I,  Mar.,  1911,  p.  68. 
Voter.  Roy.  Army  Med,  Corps,  XIII,  1909. 
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how  R   typhosus  may  al.^t»  ]>crsist,      l^edhighnm   ron firms   these 
flusiojis,  and  states  that  h<^  has  rL»ceiitly  i.-^nlateil  />.  hfitltosiis  from  pupa, 
the  larvae  of  which  have  fed  on  thin  orgaiiitsm, 

(Sraham-Smith  *  TLvuvered  fi.  anihran^  from  hlciw  tlies  hred  from 
larvae  fed  on  meat  inferted  with  Hit*  organiiiim,  l)ut  failed  to  rei-over 
B.  typhosus  and  B.  enleritldis. 

Among  the  list  of  diseases  of  \vlH<h  there  is  more  or  less  evidence 
that  the  infection  may  he  conveyed  hy  Hies  are:  tyf>huiiL  cholera,  dyscn» 
tery,  diarrhea  in  infants,  anthrax,  yaws,  erysipelas,  ophthalmia,  diph- 
theria, smallpox,  plagtie,  trnpi(*al  sore,  parasitic  worms,  sleeping  sick- 
ness, poliomyelitis,  relapsing  fever,  and  several  infeetions  of  the  lower 
animalg. 

An  interesting  light  was  thrown  on  the  pnssihle  modes  of  dissemina- 
tion of  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  hcHiksvorms  by  tiaili-Valerio  (1905).  lie 
placed  eggs  and  larvae  of  Ankylostoma  duodenalis  in  a  bottle  with  flies, 
and  on  w^ashing  fonnd  many  eggs  and  encapsniated  larvae  which  had 
adhered  to  their  bodies,  bnt  none  in  the  flies'  intestines. 

Flies  may  transmit  the  virus  of  disease  mechanically^  either  through 
their  dejecta  or  upon  their  month  parts,  legs,  and  other  surfaces  of  the 
body.  The  flies  may  carry  the  infection  directly  to  our  hps  or  indirectly 
to  our  food  or  to  any  surface  upon  which  they  liglit* 

English  observers  prove  that  tiouse  flies  may  njme  a  mile  from  an 
infected  dump  to  the  nearest  village.  Hodge,^  investigating  the  abun- 
dance of  flies  on  the  cribs  in  Lake  Erie  off  Cleveland,  came  to  the  eon- 
elusion  that  flies  are  blown  at  least  six  miles  oif  shore,  and  that  they 
gather  on  the  cribs  as  temporary  resting  places. 

The  maximum  flight  in  the  experiments  made  at  Cambridge.  Eng- 
land, was  770  yards  across  open  fenknd.^  Their  dispersal  is  favored 
by  fine  weather  and  warm  tenjporaturc.  They  will  even  g*^  against  or 
across  the  wind,  attracted  perhaps  by  the  odors  it  may  convey.  Flies  do 
not  travel  as  far  in  tow^is  as  in  open  country,  probably  on  account  of 
fiKxl  and  shrlter  a!forded  by  the  houR's. 

Suppresaion. — The  supjjression  of  the  eommon  house  fly  may  be  ac- 
complished by  striking  at  their  breeding  plac*'S,  In  a  city  this  does  not 
pre&ent  very  great  difliculty.  It  resolves  itself  simply  into  a  matter  of 
cleanlinea»— organic  cleanliness  of  our  environment.  The  chief  breed- 
ing places  are  in  horse  manure  and  garbage.  These  sliould  be  given 
first  attention.  One  neglet-ted  stable- will  furnish  a  plague  of  flies  for 
an  entire  neighborhood.  Their  suppression  in  a  wtU  ordered  city  for- 
tunately is  neither  expensive  nor  diflicult,  hut  it  requires  a  w^ell-trained 
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and  capable  corps  of  inspectors  with  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  the 
regulations.  The  suppression  of  flies  by  vohintary  effort  through  the 
slow  process  of  education  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

In  cities,  stable  manure  should  be  placed  in  properly  covered  recep- 
tacles and  removed  at  least  once  a  week.  This  one  measure  obviates  the 
use  of  kerosene,  cblorid  of  lime,  Paris  green,  or  arsenate  of  lead,  all  of 
which  are  expensive  and  uncertain  unless  used  frequently  and  in  liberal 
amounts ;  farther,  they  decrease  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure. 

Garbage  should  be  kept  in  water-tight  cans  with  good  covers  and 
removed  frequently,  especially  in  the  warm  weather.  Befuse  on  city 
lots,  in  back  yards,  in  alleys,  about 
wharves,  markets,  and  similar  places 
should  be  regularly  taken  away. 
Householders,  provision  merchants, 
storekeepers,  and  others  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  cleanliness 
and  tidiness  of  their  premises,  and 
those  who  violate  these  simple 
and  primitive  hygienic  requirements 
should  have  their  places  cleaned  up 
for  them  at  their  own  expense. 

Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  re- 
move manure,  it  may  be  kept  cov- 
ered in  a  dark  place,  which  discour- 
ages the  visitation  and  breeding  of 
flies,  and  in  addition  should  be  care- 
fully screened.  Larvae  may  be  de- 
stroyed. The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  borax  (sodium 

borate)  and  calcined  colemanite  (crude  calcium  borate).^  Both  sub- 
stances possess  a  marked  larvacidal  action  and  appear  to  exert  no  per- 
manent injury  on  bacteria.  In  order  to  kill  fly  eggs  and  maggots,  apply 
0.62  pound  borax  or  0.75  pound  calcined  colemanite  to  every  10  cu.  ft. 
(8  bushels)  of  manure  immediately  on  its  removal  from  the  barn.  Apply 
the  borax  particularly  around  the  outer  edges  of  the  pile  with  a  flour  sieve 
or  any  fine  sieve  and  sprinkle  two  or  three  gallons  of  water  over  the  borax 
treated  mass.  As  the  maggots  congregate  at  the  outer  edges  of  the 
pile,  most  of  the  borax  should  be  applied  there.  The  treatment  should 
be  repeated  with  each  addition  of  fresh  manure.  Borax  may  also  be 
applied  to  floors  and  crevices  in  barns^  markets,  stables,  etc.,  as  well  as 
to  street  sweepings.  The  borax  does  not  appear  to  injure  the  fertilizing 
value  of  the  manure. 


FkJ^  37.— The  Hodqb  Fly  Tbap  on 
A  Garbaqb  Can. 


'The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (Bull,  of  the  U.  8.  Dept.  Agri- 
wlture,  yo.  118,  July  14,  1914). 
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Unsatisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  kerosene,  iron 
gulplmte,  potassiiiBi  cyanid,  copper  sulphate,  lime  sulphur  mixbire,  Paris 
green,  fiodinm  fluorite.,  formaldehyd,  and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commigsion 
larvjcide. 

Flies  are  thirsty  insects  and  will  be  attracted  to  a  t^aueer  of  water 
containing  a  little  formalin  (4  per  cent).  This  simple  measure  will 
kill  many  of  them  in  a  room.  The  salts  of  barium,  cobalt,  and  other 
poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  potassium  bichromate,  o**  quassia  infusion,  may 
be  used  instead  of  formalin,  and  are  better  bait  if  sweetened.  Sticky 
fly-paper,  fly  traps,  electric  fans,  and  other  well-known  measures  will  help 
dispose  of  a  certain  number  of  flie%  but  all  these  measuraa  are  tentative, 
and  attack  the  problem  at  the  wrong  end. 

The  fly  has  a  number  of  natural  enemies:  various  fungi,  especially 
one  belonging  to  the  Entomophfhoreae,  which  destroys  flies  in  the  au* 
tumn.  Flies  also  harbor  protozoa  and  nematodes  as  parasites,  which, 
however,  seem  to  do  them  little  harm.  The  little  bright  red  objects  often 
seen  attached  to  flies  are  mites,  which  are  usually  only  temporary  ecto- 
parasites stealing  a  free  ride.  When  spider  webs  are  not  disturbed  they 
catch,  and  the  spiders  devour,  a  large  number  of  flies.  The  house  centi- 
pede {i:icuiigera)  abo  sometimes  catches  and  eats  flies,  as  do  the  com- 
mon garden  toad,  some  lizards,  and  a  few  insectivorous  birds. 

Flies  and  similar  dipterous  insects  are  responsible  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  large  number  of  diseases,  most  of  which  are  discussed  else- 
where. It  now  remains  to  consider  sleeping  sickness,  transmitted  by 
the  tsetse  fly  (Glosmmi  paipaii^),  and  pappataci  fever,  transmitted  by 
a  biting  dipterous  insect  (Fhlebotomm  pappat^sii).  For  convenience 
a  general  consideration  of  the  trypanosomes  is  inserted  in  this  chapter. 


SLEEPING  SICKNESS 

Sleeping  sickness  was  limited  to  tropiml  Africa,  especially  in  the 
Congo,  on  the  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  about  the  head  waters 
of  the  Nile,  but  is  gradually  spreading.  Many  thousands  have  perished 
from  this  infection,  caused  by  Trypanosonm  gambiettse  and  transmit- 
ted by  the  tsetse  fly  (Glossina  palpalv^).  The  disease  is  characterized 
by  two  stages:  in  the  first  there  are  irregular  fever,  glandular  enlarge* 
ments,  an  erythematous  rash,  and  localized  edemas.  In  the  second 
there  are  slowly  increasing  lethargy  and  other  morbid,  nervous  symp- 
toms. After  a  chronic  course  sleeping  sickness  usually  terminates  in 
death;  few  cases  recover.  Many  instances  of  fatal  'liomesickness"  in  the 
negroes  during  the  slave  trade  are  now  Ijelieved  to  have  been  this  disease. 

The  Trypanosoma  tfambh'tiAe  was  discovered  by  Dutton  in  IIHU  dur- 
ing the  first  or  febrile  stage  of  sleeping  sickness,  and  subsequently 
studied  by  Dutton  and  Todd,  who  did  not  at  flrst  suspect  the  relation 
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the  trypanosome  to  sleeping  sickness.    Tliia  was  shown  by  Cagtollane 

^ia  1903.  The  trypanosomes  are  found  in  the  eerebrospiual  fluid,  in 
the  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  and  also  in  the  circulating  blood.  It 
peems  that  when  the  trypanosomes  are  inoculated  through  the  skin  by 
the  tsetse  fly  they  are  temporarily  blocked  by  the  lymphatic  gland&. 
From  here  small  numbers  of  them  pass  into  the  circulation  and  thus 
to  other  parts  of  the  body*  They  are  always  in  the  fluids;  never  in  the 
cells  or  tissues.  Novy  and  McNeal  in  1903  accomplished  the  remarkable 
feat  of  growing  trypanosomes  in  the  water  of  t*ondeusation  of  blood 
agar  tubes.  Pure  cultures  show  marked  differences  between  the  Tn/pano- 
soma  hwi^i  of  the  rat 
and  the  Trypanosoma 
grussei  of  horses  and 
other  domestic  animals. 
So  far  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  cultivating  the 
Try  pan  0  so  ma  ga  m  h  ie  use 
in  artificial  culture  me- 
dia. 

Sleeping   sickness   in 

tI?hodesia    is    caused    by 

^Trypanosoma  rhodesiense 
(Stephens  and  Fantham, 
1910),     transmitted     by 

[GloBsina      morsiia  m 

'  (Kinghorn    and     York, 

11912).  The  disease  in  Rhodesia  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Gambia;  fur- 
thermore-, the  parasites  and  tsetse  flies  of  both  are  closely  allied  species. 
The  relation  of  the  tsetse  fly  to  the  transmission  of  this  disease 
Tests  npon  satisfactory  evidence.  Button  and  Todd,  as  well  as  others, 
find  these  flies  abundant  wherever  sleeping  sickness  exists.  Wherever 
the  Glosnna  pnlpalis  is  absent  sleeping  sickness  never  spreads^  as  Koch 
observed;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  case  is  brought  to  a  locality 
where  the  taetse  fly  prevails,  it  soon  spreads.  It  is  probable  that  the 
transmission  by  the  tsetse  fly  is  not  of  the  simple  mechanical  type,  but 
that  the  parasite  undergoes  a  sexual  evolution  within  the  insect.  Flies 
seem  to  lose  their  power  of  transmission  soon  after  feeding  on  an  infected 
animal,  and  Bruce  considers  it  thoroughly  impossible  that  mechanical 
transmission  alone  could  explain  the  situation,  Kleioe's  experiment  on 
monkeys,  confirmed  by  Bruce,  showed  that  the  flies  may  convey  the 
disease  21  days  after  one  feeding  upon  a  monkey  infected  with  sleeping 
sickness.  In  another  experiment  by  Taute,  whieh  is  reported  by  Kleine, 
infection  was  produced  on  each  of  the  first  three  days  after  feeding-  From 
^^  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day  no  infection  resulted.    The  flies  then  became 


Fia.  38.— TBBTen  Flt  {QUatina  palpolU), 
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forky- 


ronueea  tlie  aisease  irom  the  eleveDili  to 
eonrlutles  that  the  period  of  dev^^lopraent  or  extrin- 


infective  again  and 
fourth  day.  Kleine 
sic  period  of  incnbation  in  the  fly  is  about  20  days  or  a  little  less.  Fliefi 
remain  infective  at  lumi  75  days.  Not  all  flius  which  drink  blood  con- 
taioing  trypanosonies  become  infective.  The  proportion  is  about  1  in 
20.  Of  the  flies  caught  in  nature  in  endemic  areas,  from  2  to  10  in  one 
thousand  are  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease  to  animals.  Novy  has 
emphasized,  and  Minchim  has  corroborated  the  fact^  tliat  tsetse  flies 
may  harbor  non*pathogenic  as  well  as  pathogenic  tr^-panosomea,  a  fact 
which  impairs  the  value  of  a  great  deal  of  the  microiicopic  work  which 
has  been  done.  As  a  means  of  avoiding  the  accident  of  dealing  with 
naturally  infected  flies,  it  is  beet  to  use  those  which  have  been  bred 
and  raised  in  the  laboratory. 

Prevention. — The  prevention  of  sleeping  sickness  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  depends  first  upon  isolation  of  tlie  sieJc,  protecting 
both  the  sick  and  the  well  against  fly  bites,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
flies  themselves.  The  sick  shoidd  be  isolated  in  a  location  where  Glos- 
sina  palpalis  is  absent,  or  in  a  well-screened  and  carefully  managed 
hospital.  It  is  especially  important  to  isolate  all  tliose  who  carry  the 
infection  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  whether  they  feel  sick  or 
not.  It  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  isolate  those  who  have  enlarged 
glands,  but  careful  blood  examinations  must  be  made.  The  trypano* 
somes  have  been  foond  in  the  circulating  blood  of  pen^^ons  with  normal 
lymph  glands. 

All  persons  taken  to  the  hospital  and  detention  station  are  given  a 
thorough  treatment  with  atoxyl  (a  combination  of  arsenious  acid  and 
anilin  oil).  Atoxyl  is  one-tenth  as  toxic  and  contains  about  three  times 
as  much  arsenic  as  arsenious  acid  alone.  The  dose  is  from  %  to  3 
grains  (0.05-0.2  grams)  subcotaucously. 

The  ex  term  illation  of  the  tsetse  fly  seems  a  hopeless  task.  The  larvae 
remain  in  the  body  of  the  mother  fly  nntil  fully  developed  and  are  then 
dropped  on  moist  soil,  in  which  tbey  burrow  to  undergo  transformation  to 
the  adult  state;  therefore,  clearing  of  the  laud  in  limited  locations 
largely  diminishes  the  numljer  of  flies.  Clearing  the  brush  exposes  the 
earth  to  the  sun,  and  the  surface  becomes  dry  and  hard,  so  that  flies  die 
during  the  pupal  period.  This  measure  has  limited  possibilities^  but  is 
useful,  as  Shi  rata  points  outt  around  ports,  in  the  neighborhood  of  vil- 
lages, wharves,  and  other  places. 

The  tsetse  fly  may  also  he  fought  by  suppressing  its  food  supply.  It 
must  obtain  the  blood  of  some  vertebrate'  animal  every  two  or  three  days. 
The  (Jermau  Commission  bas  shown  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Victoria 
Nyan^  the  taetse  fly  lives  largely  upon  tirocodile  blood.  This  fact  was 
discovered  by  I  lie  interesting  observation  ihtit  the  flics  frequently  cod- 

*BulL  of  the  Stepping  Sicknt'HJi  Bureau,  Nu.  7,   VMm, 
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tain  parasites  peculiar  to  the  oro(0(lile\s  blood.  Koch  believes  that  the 
disease  may  l>e  successfully  controlled  by  destruction  of  the  crocodiles, 
a  theory  which  later  research  has  rendered  very  unlikely. 

Todd  and  Wolbach  ^  suggest  a  systematic  examination  of  the  natives 
in  the  endemic  area  by  gland  palpation  and  gland  puncture.    The  latter 
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Fig. 
1.  ruliroidc.-i  niiluci,  Au3ten. 
3.  (^iiliooides  erahaxnii,  AuHtm. 
5.  Simulium  latipes,  Mg. 
7.  Simulium  wellmanni,  Roubaud. 


39. — Various  Gnats 

2.  Culiooidos  brucei,  Austen. 

4.  Phlebotomus  dul)osr(]i,  Neven-Lemaiie 

6.  Simulium  damnosuin,  Theob. 

8.  Simulium  Kriseicollis,  Becker. 

Simulium  has  been  accused  of  transmitting  pellagra;  Phlcbotomus  of  papputnci  fever. 


consists  in  withdrawing  a  drop  of  fluid  from  one  of  the  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe.  The  little  drop 
of  bloody  fluid  thus  obtained  is  examined  as  a  fresh  pro])aration  under 
the  microscope  for  trypanosomes.  By  this  method  these  investigators 
found  at  least  0.8  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Gambia  to  harbor 

^AnnaU  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Parasitology,  Vol.  V,  No.  2,  Aug.,  1911, 
p.  246. 
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tiypanosoines.  If  all  the  infected  individuals  could  be  collected  in  vil- 
lages for  obgervation,  treatment,  and  isolation,  it  would  do  much  to 
limit  the  disease* 


h 
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Trypanosomes  are  the  cause  of  numerous  other  diseases  in  animals, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  260,  So  far  as  known, 
sleeping  sickness  is  the  only  important  disease  of  man  produced  by 
trypanosomes.  Kala-axar,  however,  is  produced  by  a  flagellated  proto- 
zoon  parasite  which  probably  belongs  to  the  trypanosomes. 

Practically  all  animals  are  susceptible  to  almost  all  trypanosomes. 
The  trypanosomes  which  infect  man  may  readily  be  transmitted  to  mon- 
keys, guinea-pigs,  rabbi tsj  etc. 

PAPFATACI  FEVER 


Doerr  and  Buss  ^  and  also  Doerr,  Franz,  and  Taussig  originally  de- 
scribed a  three-day  fever  which  occurs  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
also  known  in  India,  Egypt  and  South  America.  The  cause  of  pappataci 
fever,  or  sand-fly  fever »  is  not  knowTi,  but  is  of  special  interest  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  transmitted  through  the  bite 
of  a  dipterous  insect  commonly  called  a  gnat — Fhhboiomus  pappatasU, 
Thia  little  insect  only  bites  in  darkness  and  only  in  houses.  Prevention 
consiste  in  tising  a  fine  mosquito  netting,  and  inaecticidal  agents  (see 
page  223). 

FLEAS 

Fleas  are  latterly  flattened,  wingless  creatures  related  to  the  Diptera. 
They  pass  through  a  complete  metamorphosis:  egg,  larva,  pupa,  and 
imago.  The  adult  female  flea  deposits  her  eggs  among  the  hair  or  fur 
of  the  host  animalt  but,  unlike  the  Qggi^  of  many  ectoparasites^  they  are 
not  fastened  to  the  hairs  and  therefore  fall  freely  to  the  ground*  The 
eggs  are  oval,  whitish,  and  smooth  and  about  half  a  millimeter  long.  The 
larvae  escape  from  the  eggs  in  2  to  5  days.  They  are  able  to  break  the 
egg  shell  by  a  slender  process  on  the  top  of  the  head  which  disappears 
after  the  first  molt.  The  larva  is  a  slender,  legless,  cylindrical  creature^ 
whitish  or  yellowish  in  color,  with  a  head  and  13  segments.  There  are  a 
few  scattered  hairs  or  bristles  on  the  body,  and  at  the  tip  is  a  pair  of  cor- 
neus  processes.  At  the  front  of  the  head  is  a  pair  of  biting  jaws  or 
mandibles.  The  larvae  feed  on  almost  any  kind  of  refuse.  They  have 
been  reared  on  the  sweepings  from  rooms.  There  is  always  some  or- 
ganic matter  in  such  dust,  and  this  is  doubtless  their  nourishment.  In 
bouses  the  larvae  usually  crawl  into  cracks  or  in  carpets,  where  they  feed 

*8<^iff9  und  Tropert  Byg.,  \m%  Vol.  XIII,  No.  22,  p.  693. 
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legw  particularly  enlarged,  so  that  tiie  jump  is  made  by  the  entire  leg,  as 
in  the  leaf-hopper  insect*  and  not  by  tlie  femur  of  the  hind  leg,  as  in 
the  grass-hopper.  Fleas  do  not  vary  much  in  size.  They  are  mostly 
about  2  to  3  millimeters  long.  The  adult  insect  has  a  hard,  strongly 
rhitinized  body.  The  mouth  parts  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  mog- 
quite.  Both  the  male  and  the  female  flea  are  capable  of  piercing  the  skin 
to  obtain  blood  and  thus  transmit  infection.  Fleas,  ae  a  rule»  prefer 
certain  hosts,  but  are  not  as  particular  in  this  regard  as  are  many  para- 
sites. Those  species  which  are  best  known  are  found  to  attack  several 
hosts,  including  man.  This  is  one  reason  that  makes  them  dangerous 
parasites,  so  far  as  plague  and  other  infections  are  concerned.  Over  300 
species  are  described.  Formerly  all  fleas  were  classified  in  the  single 
family  Pulicidae^  genus  Pulex;  now  ttiey  are  arranged  in  many  genera 


FiQ.  42. — The  Hcxman  Flea  (Pulex  irritam  Linn.). 

and  these  genera  grouped  into  families.^  PuleT  serraiiceps  or  Cienoce- 
phalns  eanis  occurs  all  over  the  world,  infesting  cats  and  dogs,  also  many 
other  animals.  They  are  frequently  brought  into  houses  upon  domestic 
animals,  and  thus  become  troublesome  to  man.  Pulex  irritaris  is  the 
human  flea*  sometimes  called  the  *iiou8e  flea"  or  "common  flea.*^  The 
fleas  ooncemed  in  the  transmission  of  plague  are  Xenopsjjlla  cheopw^  the 
Indian  rat  flea,  and  CeratophtjUiLs  fascmtus,  the  common  rat  flea  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  Plague  may  also  be  transmitted  by  Cieno- 
ctphalus  feJi^.  the  eat  flea  ;  Ptih^  irrltam,  the  human  flea  ;  CeratophyUus 
acutus,  the  squirrel  flea,  and  doubtless  other  genera  and  species. 

In  addition  fleas  act  as  intermediate  hosts  for  certain  tapeworms 
(Dipylidinm  camnum),  and  doubtless  are  the  meehanieal  or  biologieal 
carriers  of  other  infections.  Nicolle  incriminates  the  flea  in  typhus 
feter. 


'Bftnks:     "The  Hat  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Put>l)c  ne&ltlV  F*  H.  and  M* 

H.  a,  p.  c9. 
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Pulicides.^AduIt  6em  suocunib  to  the  agents  applicable  to  msects 
in  general.  Mitzmain  ^  has  shown  that  water  is  of  little  value  in 
the  destruction  of  mature  fleas.  Glycerin  is  also  practically  inert  as  a 
pulicide,  but  tincture  of  green  soap  is  very  quick  and  effective.  Kerosene 
(coal  oil)  is  a  very  efficient  flea  destroyer.  Formalin,  phenol,  mercuric 
bichlorid,  and  tricresol  in  the  strength  used  as  disinfectants  are  of  little 
value  in  killing  fleas.    Powdered  sulphur  seems  to  be  of  no  value. 

Of  gases,  bisnlphid  of  carbon  (CSj),  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  (HCN), 
and  sulphur  dioxid  (SO^)  are  highly  efficient  in  the  strengths  re^m- 
mended  for  general  insecticidal  purposes.  Chloroform  or  ether  first 
anesthetizes  fleas,  and  if  continued  kills  them.  This  is  important  for 
the  safe  handling  of  rats,  squirrels,  and  other  plague  animals.  The 
host  may  be  chloroformed  and  the  fleas  and  other  ectoparasites  removed 
with  a  comb.  The  anesthetic  may  be  controlled  by  practice  so  that  the 
host  will  recover  and  the  fleas  die,  or  both  recover,  or  both  die,  as  may 
be  desired. 

In  flea-infceted  houses  the  larvae,  living  in  the  cracks  of  the  floor, 
etc.,  may  be  controlled  by  sprinkling  a  thin  coating  of  flake  naphthalene 
on  the  floor  and  then  leaving  the  room  tightly  closed  over  night*  In 
the  morning  the  naphthalene  may  be  awept  up  and  what  remains  used 
again. 

Kitaaatc^  ^  confirms  the  efficacy  of  the  method  of  collecting  rat  fleas 
by  turning  guinea-pigs  loose  in  a  building.  The  fleas  collect  upon  the 
guinea-pigs  and  both  the  fleas  and  the  pigs  may  then  be  examined  for 
plague  bacilli. 
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BELATION  OP  PLAGUE  TO  EATS  AND  FLEAS 


Plague  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  rat  and  secondarily  of  man. 
This  fact  is  now  firmly  established  not  only  by  the  recent  experiences, 
but  especially  through  the  admirable  studies  of  the  Indian  Plague  Com- 
mission,* which  established  beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  plague  may  be 
and  generally  is  transmitted  from  rat  to  rat  and  from  rat  to  man 
through  the  agency  of  the  flea — Xenopsijfia  cheopis — and  sometimes  by 
Ceratophyllus  fajidattis,  d  aL  During  some  plague  epidemics  it  has  been 
noted  that  the  rats  die  in  great  numbers  before  and  during  the  out- 
break. It  is  now  know^n  that  this  epizootic  in  the  rat  is  true  plague* 
In  nature,  rats  suffer  both  with  acute  aud  chronic  plague. 

In  the  laboratory,  rats  may  be  infected  with  plague  by  ingestion,  by 
application  of  the  virus  to  mucous  or  cutaneous  surfac^es,  or  by  eub- 

*Pubtw  Health  Rep<yrt9,  July  2f*,  1910;  Vol  XXV,  No.  30,  p,  10,19. 
*  Kitaeato,  S.:    *' Bubonic  Plague  and  Rat  Flva«.**    BerU  klin,  WchfiMchr,,  Oct 
13,  L,  41,  pp.    1891  1928. 

^Journal  of  Uffgume,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4;  Vol  VII,  No*.  3,  0;  Vol  Vin,  Nor  «- 
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leous  iDoculation.  In  Datiire,  rats  may  become  infected  by  any  of 
th€fie  means,  but  prpbably  ilea  trauemissioD  is  the  only  one  that  ordinarily 
operates  to  any  extent. 

Rats  are  great  travelers,  and  have  carried  the  plague  to  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  A  more  complete  discusBioii  of  the  rat  and  its  relation 
to  plague  and  other  dtseaBes  will  be  found  on  page  269. 

Within  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  discovered  that,  wMle  the 
rat  is  the  great  medium  for  the  spread  of  plague^  the  disease  was  prob- 
ably preserved  from  extinction  in  Thibet  by  another  rodent^  the  marmot 
(Arctomys  bohac).  The  tarbagan,  a  fur-bearing  rodeot.  infected  trap- 
pers and  traders,  who  in  turn  started  the  epidemic  of  pneumonic  plague 
in  Manchuria  in  191Q-1911.  In  California  the  infection  has  gotten  into 
the  ground  squirrels  {Cifellus  beecheyi)^  in  which  the  disease  will  doubt- 
less be  kept  alive  for  many  years  to  come.     To  realize  the  full  impor- 


Fio,  43. — A  SQtjmitEL  Flea  (ffopiopsyllus  anomaius  Baker,}, 


tance  of  these  discoveries,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  that,  in 
order  to  eradicate  plague  forever  from  the  surface  of  the  globcj  a  war- 
fare against  the  rat  alone  is  not  sufficient,  but  must  include  the  rodents 
mentioned  and  perhaps  others. 

Simond  in  1897  advanced  the  theory  that  plague  was  carried  by 
fleas.  This  theory  was  developed  by  J.  Ashburton  Thompson  and  others 
and  conclusively  proved  by  the  Indian  Plague  Commission.  The  exact 
method  by  which  the  fiea  transmits  the  infection  from  animal  to  ani- 
mal is  not  definitely  understood.  The  mouth  parts  appear  not  to  re- 
main infected.  It  is  possible  that  the  salivary  secretions  contain  the 
microorganisms.  It  is  known  that  the  plague  bacilli  may  live  in  the 
digestive  tract  and  be  passed  in  live  and  virulent  numbers  in  the  de- 
jecta. It  is  easy  to  understand  how  some  of  the  infected  dejecta  may 
be  nibl)ed  or  scratched  into  the  little  wound  produced  by  the  flea 
bite. 

Bacot  and  Martin*  found  tliat  Xenopst/Ihi  cheopis  and  Ceratophyllns 

*/oiftr.  of  Byg.,  Plague  Supplement,  III,  p.  423,  1914. 
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fasciaius  may  transmit  plagiae  during  the  act  of  slicking  by  regurgitating 
some  of  the  bloocL  These  investigators  found  that  in  a  proportion  of 
infected  fleas  the  plague  bacilli  developed  to  such  an  extent  in  the  esoplm- 
gus  and  proventriculus  as  to  ocelude  the  alimentary  canal  at  the  entrance 
to  the  stomach.  Fleas  in  this  condition  are  not  prevented  from  sucking 
blood  as  the  pump  is  in  the  pharynx,  but  they  only  succeed  in  distending 
an  already  obstructed  esophagu.s,  and  on  cessation  of  the  pumping  act 
gome  of  the  blood  is  forced  back  into  the  wound.  Such  fleas  are  per- 
sistent in  their  endeavors  to  feed^  and  this  renders  them  particularly  I 
dangerous.  ■ 

When  it  was  found  tliat  the  common  rat  flea  of  Europe,  tlie  Ceni- 
foplnjlhts  fascialm,  does  not  readily  bite  man,  considerable  doubt  was 
thrown  upon  the  part  played  by  the  flea  in  plague  transmission.  These 
negative  results,  however,  are  offset  by  tlie  convincing  positive  proofs 
of  the  British  Plagiie  C-omniission  in  India,  and  by  McCoy  and  Mitz- 
main  in  San  Francisco,  who  tthowed  that  under  certain  conditions  the 
rat  flea  will  bite  man,  especially  if  the  natural  food  supply  is  limited, 
and  that  these  fleas  may  feed  on  a  man's  hand  even  in  the  presence  of 
a  rat. 

Raybaud*  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rat  flea  (CeratophyUui 
fasciaius)  is  able  to  hibernate  for  a  month  or  45  days  without  nourish- 
ment, and  that  virulent  plague  germs  may  persist  imharmcd  in  its 
stomach  during  this  length  of  time  and  even  longer.  This  fact  may 
be  of  importance  for  the  transmission  of  plague  to  a  distance. 

Bacot  and  Martin  ^  found  that  infected  fleas  which  were  fed  regu- 
larly might  live  for  50  days,  at  from  10  to  15^  0.  and  23  days  at  27*  C. 
and  remain  infected  at  death. 

The  Commission  for  tlte  Invtistigation  of  the  Plague  in  India  *  foun 
that  infection  c-onveyed  by  fleas  might  take  place  three  weeks  after  the 
flea  population  had  any  opportunity  of  imbibing  infected  blood*  Baoot  ^ 
has  observed  that  fleas  {Ceratophtjllnji  fasciaius)  are  able  to  carry  the 
bacillus  of  plague  for  periods  up  to  47  days  and  suiisequently  infect  a 
mouse. 

The  indications,  thus,  are  that  plague  infection  may  persist  in  fleaa 
at  least  1  or  2  months  in  cold  weather  and  subsetjuently  give  rise  tg 
epizootic 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  observations  of 
tall  and  Yersin,  flies  and  p<jssibly  other  insects  may  also  occasio] 
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^PreHse  SiMicutt,  Miircli  8,  1011.  No.  20. 

*Jour.  A.  M.   1.,  Apr.  10.  1015,  LXIV,  Ifi.  p.  1251. 

•Ri'ports  on   l*la^iio   Ifi%»-rttijLfMtic>iiH  in    liniiii,  Jour,  ffifg.,   lf>Ort,  VI,  4Ji5* 

^Obiervntions  on  the  h^uniU  of  tiiiiu  ihni  Urns  ({*crainphuftu»  foMntttus) 
carry in(r  HacUhm  pf«titt  in  tlN^r  ttlimf^ntary  rai»«li4  nro  tihh*  tn  Biirviv>«  litid  retain 
ih««  [M»wi»r  to  rciiifiH't  willi  |»liigUi.',  Jtmr.  titftf.,  I'Uiffur  Supplfiiii'iit  IV,   UH't,  77U. 
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ivey  the  infection.  Walker^  considers,  as  the  result  of  experiments, 
ftbat  bedbugs  and  other  biting  insects  play  on  important  role  in  the 
Itransmiesion  of  plague.  Bacot^  has  denxoastrateJ  that  bedbugs  are 
[capable  of  carrying  Bacillus  pestis  and  may  thus  infect  mice  after  a 
T  period  of  48  days*  starvation. 


RATS    AND    OTHER    RODENTS 


Rats,  mice,  squirrels,  and  other  rodents  have  become  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  preventive  medicine,  and  their  habits  and  methods  of  suppression 
may  be  considered  conveniently  at  this  place.     Plague  being  primarily 
a  disease  of  rats,  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  tliis  infection  re- 
(  solve  tliemselves  into  a  war  upon  these  rodents.    For  the  control  of  plague 
lit  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  life  history  and 
[  methods  of  attacking  the  problem  in  the  lower  animals.    In  addition  to 
plague,  rats  are  the  great  reservoir  of  trichinosis.    They  are  responsible 
for  the  transmission  of  certain  tapeworms  and  other  parasites.     They 
I  are  subject  to  leprosy,  cancer,  and  numerous  other  diseases,  some  of 
which  concern  man. 

Rodents  comprise  more  than  one-third  of  all  living  species  of  mam- 
mals, and  exceed  any  other  mammalian  order  in  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals. They  have  no  canine  teeth,  but  strongly  developed  incisors* 
Only  the  front  of  the  incisors  is  covered  with  enamel,  which  keeps 
them  sharp  and  chisel -like,  owing  to  the  more  rapid  wearing  away  of 
the  softer  dentine.  The  incisor  teeth  continue  to  grow  throughout  the 
life  of  the  animal.  The  most  extensive  family  of  rodents  is  the  Muridat, 
which  includes  the  true  rats  and  mice,  typified  by  the  genus  Mtis, 
Trouessart,  in  his  **Catalogns  mammal ium/'  enumerates  250  species  of 
Mils  described  before  1905.  Since  that  date  a  number  of  new  forms 
have  been  described. 

The  genus  Mus  is  characterized  by  narrow,  ungrooved  incisors ;  three 
small-rooted  molars;  soft  fur  mixed  with  hairs,  sometimes  with  spines; 
a  rudimentary  pollex  (thumb)  having  a  short  nail  instt^ad  of  a  claw; 
a  long  tail  bearing  rings  or  overlapping  scales  and  often  naked  or 
nearly  so.  The  ears  are  rather  large,  the  eyes  bright  and  prominent, 
and  the  muzzle  somewhat  pointed. 

The  distinction  between  rats  and  mice  is  arbitrary  and  based  on 
size.  Of  the  many  species  of  the  genus  Mus  only  three  or  four  have 
developed  the  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  such  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions as  to  become  cosmopolitan.    Four  have  found  lodgment  in  America : 

•Walker:     Indian  ^fed,  Oaz,,  11)10,  No.  3,  p.  93. 

•Notes  on  the  Developruent  of  BaeiHua  Perttii  in  Bugs  (Cimew  Lectutarius) 
tad  Their  Power  to  Coovej  Inlection,  Jour,  Uf/g.,  Plague  Suppkmoiit  IV,  1915, 
^  770. 
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The  common  house  mouse,  Mus  funsculu^. 

The  English  black  rat,  Mus  rait  us. 

The  Egyptian  or  roof  rat.  Mm  alcj-andrinus. 

The  brown  rat,  Mus  norvegicus  (formerly  decummius). 


I 
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The  black  rat  and  the  roof  rat  differ  from  oaeh  other  mostly  in 
color,  and  some  zoologists  regard  them  as  races  of  the  same  species. 
The  brown  rat  is  also  known  as  the  gray  rat,  barn  rat,  wharf  rat,  sewer 
ratj  and  Norway  rat. 

The  black  rat  (Mus  ratius)  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  the 
twelfth  century,  and  from  there  has  been  carried  to  America*  The 
hrovm  rat  (Mus  norveglcus)  came  later,  and,  as  it  is  more  destructive, 
larger,  and  more  ferocious,  it  is  rapidly  driving  the  black  rat  before  it. 
The  brown  rat  differs  somewhat  in  habits  from  the  black  rat,  especially 
in  that  it  burrows,  which  protects  it  against  its  enemies  and  renders  ita 
suppression  more  difficult. 

The  house  mouse  holds  its  own  everywhere  against  the  brown 
Norway  rat,  as  it  is  able  to  get  into  holes  too  small  for  the  rat  to  fol- 
low.   Albinism  and  melinism  occur  in  all  species;  pied  forms  are  com- 
mon.   The  white  rat  of  the  laboratory  is  an  albino  form  of  either  Mus 
ratius  or  Mus  norifegicus. 

Breeding  and  Prevalence. — The  brown  rat  is  more  prolific  than 
either  the  roof  rat  or  the  black  rat.  The  brown  rat  reproduces  from 
three  to  five  times  a  year,  each  time  bringing  forth  from  six  to  nine, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  22  or  23,  young.  They  breed  more  rapidly 
in  temperate  and  equable  climates  than  in  those  of  great  variabilis. 
The  number  of  rats  is  only  limited  by  the  food  supply  and  opportu- 
nities to  nest*  Few  people  have  any  conception  of  the  enormous  num- 
bers of  rats  in  cities  and  on  farms.  Although  few  are  seen  in  the  day 
time,  at  night  they  fairly  swarm  along  river  fronts  and  wharves,  as 
well  as  in  sewers,  stables,  warehouses,  markets^  and  other  places  where 
food  may  be  found.  A  few  instances  will  illustrate  the  prolific  habits 
and  give  an  idea  of  the  destructive  tendency  of  rats. 

In  1901  an  estate  near  ChicJiester,  England,  was  badly  infested  with  ■ 
rats;*  31,981  were  killed  by  traps,  poisons,  and  ferrets,  while  it  is  esti- 
mated that  tenants,  at  the  threshing,  destroyed  fully  5,000  more.    Even 
then  the  property  was  by  no  means  free  from  rats. 

During  the  plague  of  rats  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  1833,  the 
number  killed  on  a  single  plantation  in  a  year  was  38,000.'  The  in- 
jury to  sugar  cane  on  the  island  caused  by  the  animals  was  at  tliat  time 
estimated  at  half  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  report  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commission  in  1881  affords  one 
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lof  the  best  illustrations  of  the  number  of  rats  that  may  infest  a  coun- 
try. An  extraordinary  number  of  the  animals  at  that  tinio  inhabited 
the  Southern  Deeean  and  Mahratta  districts  of  India.*  The  autumn 
crop  of  1878  and  the  spring  crop  of  1879  were  both  below  the  average, 
and  a  large  portion  of  each  was  destroyed  by  rats.  The  resulting  scarcity 
of  food  led  to  the  payment  of  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  the  pests, 
[and  over  12,000,000  were  killed. 

Higratioii. — The  migrations  of  rats  have  often  been  recorded.  The 
brown  rat  ia  knoi*^  in  Europe  quite  generaUy  as  the  migratory  rat; 
the  Germans  call  it  the  Wanderratte.  Pallas  relates  that  in  the  autumn 
t  of  1773  they  arrived  from  the  East  at  Astrakhan,  s<*utheasteni  Russia, 
in  euch  great  numbers  and  so  suddenly  that  nothing  could  be  done  to 
oppose  them.  They  crossed  the  Volga  in  immense  troops.  The  cause 
of  this  general  migration  was  attributed  to  an  earthquake,  but,  since 
similar  movements  of  the  same  species  often  occur  without  earthquakes, 
it  18  probable  that  only  the  food  supply  of  the  animals  was  involved 
in  the  migration  which  first  brought  the  brown  rat  to  Europe. 

Seasonable  movements  of  rats  from  houBea  and  barns  to  the  open 
fields  take  place  in  the  spring,  when  green  and  succulent  plant  food  is 
ready  for  them.  The  return  movement  takes  place  in  the  autunm. 
This  seasonal  migration  is  notable  even  in  large  cities.  In  1903  a 
multitude  of  migrating  rats  spread  over  several  eoimties  of  western 
Illinois.  They  traveled  in  great  armies  and  invaded  the  farms  and 
villages  of  Rock  Island  and  Mercer  counties,  and  caused  heavy  losses 
during  the  winter  and  summer  of  1904.  In  one  month  Mr,  Montgom- 
ery of  Mercer  county  killed  3,435  rats  on  his  farm.  He  caught  most  of 
them  in  traps. 

In  England  a  general  movement  of  rats  inland  from  the  coast  oc- 
curs every  October.  This  ia  known  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
closing  of  the  herring  season.  During  the  fishing  the  rodents  swarm 
to  the  coast  attracted  by  the  offal  left  in  cleaning  the  herring,  and 
when  this  food  fails  the  animals  troop  back  to  the  farms  and  villages. 
An  invasion  of  rats  (Mus  ratius)  in  the  Bermuda  Islands  occurred 
about  the  year  lf>15.  Within  two  years  tlicy  had  increased  so  alarmingly 
that  none  of  the  islands  was  free  from  them.  The  rodent*  "devoured 
everything  that  came  in  their  way— fruits,  plants,  and  even  trees" — eo 
that  for  a  year  or  two  the  people  were  nearly  destitute  of  food.  A  law 
was  passed  requiring  every  man  in  the  island  to  keep  12  traps.  In 
spite  of  all  efforts  the  animals  continued  to  increase  until  they  finally 
disappeared^  so  suddenly  that  it  is  supposed  they  must  have  been  vic- 
tims of  a  pestilence. 

Wliile  stationed  upon  Angel  Island  in  San  Francisco  harbor  I  ob- 
served several  migrations  of  rats  between  the  army  post  and  the  quar- 
^BHtUh  Med,  Jour.,  Sept,  16,  1905,  p.  023. 
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antine  station,  which  were  about  a  mile  apart  and  separated  by  an  in- 
tervening ridge.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  sudden  invasion  of 
stores,  factories,  and  other  structures  with  these  rodent  pests,  which 
causes  consic^erable  economic  loss. 

On  VeaselSfc — Rats  are  found  on  all  vessels ;  they  are  great  travelers. 
It  is  tlirough  this  seagoing  tendency  that  the  rat  has  become  cosmo- 
politan. Rats  get  on  board  vessels  readily  as  they  lie  at  their  dock ; 
sometimes  they  are  carried  on  board  in  the  cargo. 

It  is  very  important  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  rats  on  vessels 
at  plague-infected  ports;  it  is  also  iiofiortant  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
rats  from  ship  to  shore,  particularly  if  the  vessel  is  from  a  plague  port. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  ia  necessary  to  exercise  particular  care. 
In  extreme  cases  the  ship  should  not  a[>proat'h  the  dock,  but  the  cargo 
should  be  handled  by  means  of  lighters.  When  the  ship  lies  at  its 
moorings  in  a  stream  or  in  the  open  bay  rats  may  get  on  board  by 
swimming,  and  climbing  in  through  the  hawse  pipe.  Rats  rarely  swim 
more  than  one-quarter  to  one*tliird  of  a  mile.  If  the  vessel  ties  up  at 
the  dock,  inverted  funnels  should  be  placed  on  the  hawsers.  The  gang- 
planks should  he  watched  during  the  day  and  always  taken  up  at  night. 
Vessels  from  plague  ports  should  always  be  treated  with  sulphur  diuxid, 
preferably  when  empty,  and  always  before  leaving,  and  also  en  route, 
to  kill  the  rats  that  may  be  on  board.  A  wise  measure  in  iutcnmtional 
sanitation  would  be  to  require  all  vessels,  whctlior  trailing  at  j)lague 
ports  or  not,  to  fumigate  for  rats  no  less  than  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

Food. — Rats  are  not  strictly  herbivorous,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
their  dentition;  they  are  practically  omnivorous.  Their  bdl  of  fare  in- 
cludes grains  and  seeds  of  every  kind;  flour,  meal,  and  all  food  products 
made  from  thera;  garden  vegetables^  mush  rooms,  bark  of  growing  trees, 
bulbs,  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  herbarcous  plants;  eggs^  chiek- 
CDSj  ducklings,  squabs,  and  young  rabbits,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese; 
fresh  meat  and  carrion;  fish,  frogs,  mnlhisks,  and  crustaceans;  they  are 
also  cannibals.  This  great  variety  of  food  explains  the  ease  with  which 
rats  maintain  themselves  in  almost  any  environment. 

Habits. — The  rcwiif  rat  {Mu.^  ahjrartdnnuji)  and  the  black  rat  (Mm 
ratiujs)  are  more  expert  climbers  than  the  brown  rat,  which  is  larger 
and  clumsier.  In  buildings  the  brown  rat  keeps  mainly  to  the  cellar 
and  lower  parts,  where  it  commonly  lives  in  burnnvs.  From  these  re- 
treats it  makes  nightly  excursions  in  search  of  food.  The  roof  rat  and 
the  black  rat  live  in  the  walls  or  in  the  space  between  ceilings  and  roofs. 
Hats  readily  climb  trees  to  obtain  fruit.  In  the  tropics  the  roof  rat 
and  the  black  rat  habitually  nest  in  trees.  In  the  open,  rats  seem  to 
have  defective  vision;  by  daylight  they  move  slowly  and  uncertainly; 
on  the  contrary,  at  the  side  of  the  room  and  in  contact  with  the  wall 
they  run  with  great  celerity.     This  fact  suggests  that  the  vibrksas 
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(whiskers)  serve  as  feelers,  and  that  the  t^ent^e  of  touch  in  them  is  ex- 
tremely delicate.  The  animals  always  prefer  narrow  places  as  high- 
ways— ^another  circiun stance  which  may  be  made  use  of  in  placing 
trap!^. 

The  ferocity  of  rats  has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  The  stories  of 
tlieir  attacks  npon  human  beings — sleeping  infants  especially — sometimes 
occurs.  Ordinarily  the  probability  of  being  bitten  by  rats  is  remote, 
and  the  bite  is  not  usually  poisonous.  Miyake  ^  has  described  a  "rat- 
bite  disease,"  called  Sodoku  in  Japan,  or  rat- bite  fever. 

Bat-Bite  Fever, — Rat-bite  fever  ^  is  a  paroxysmal  febrile  disease  of 
the  relapsing  type  following  the  bite  of  a  rat.  It  is  due  to  Strepoihrtx 
muns  raiii  (Schottmiiller,  1914),  or  a  spirochete  described  by  Japanese 
investigators.  The  wound  heals  readily,  but  after  a  variable  incubation 
period  of  a  few  days  to  a  month  tixe  wound  becomes  inflamed  and  painfnL 
Lymphangitis  and  adenitis  set  in  and  are  quickly  followed  by  syinptoms 
of  systemic  infection  ushered  in  by  a  chill  and  rapid  rise  in  tempera- 
tnre,  A  characteristic  exanthem  of  bluish  rerl,  erythematous,  sharply 
marginated  macules  appears,  generally  distfibuted.  About  10  per  cent. 
of  the  cases  terminate  fatally,  usually  during  the  first  febrile  period, 
occasionally  later  from  nephritis  or  exhaustion. 

Plague  in  Bats, — It  is  now  known  that  rat  fleas  are  responsible  for 
most  eases  of  human  plague  of  the  bubonic  type,  and  in  addition  are  the 
most  frequent  medium  by  wfiich  plague  is  carried  from  one  locality  to 
another.  They  also  convey  the  plague  infection  to  other  rodents,  such 
as  ground  squirrels. 

The  clinical  manifestations  of  plague  in  rats  are  of  little  importance. 
It  is  generally  said  that  a  plague-infected  rat  staggers  about  with  a 
drunken  gait,  loses  fear  of  its  natural  eiieniies,  and  is  readily  captured* 
Rats  experimentally  infected  show  no  marked  manifestations  of  illness 
until  shortly  before  death,  when  they  become  quiet,  crouch  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  cage,  and  try  to  hide.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  compara- 
tively few  dead  plague  rats  are  found  in  endemic  centers.  In  the  San 
Francisco  campaign  McCoy  estimates  that  certainly  not  more  than  20 
per  cent,  of  the  infected  rodenta  were  found  dead,  the  remainder  being 
trapped. 

Rata  suffer  both  with  acute  plague  and  chronic  plague,  the  lesions 
of  which  differ. 

The  diagnosis  of  plague  in  rats  may  be  made  nmcroscopically.  The 
Indian  Plague  Commission,  which  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  an 
enormous  number  of  plague  rats  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere  in  India,  state 
that  'Hhe  results  of  tests  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 


^UiU,  a.  d.  Orenzgch,  d.  Alrd.  «.  Ckir.,  1902;  also  Protmlier,  lnt€rn4it.  Cftn- 
f,  TV,  25th  Series,  p.^  77. 

Va«m.  Estp,  Medicine,  Vol.  XXUT.  Xo.  1,  JjiTitmry  1.  1016,  p.  30. 
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make  it  manifest  that  the  naked  eye  is  markedly  superior  to  the  micro- 
scopic method  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis,  and  as  the  result  of  our  experi- 
ence we  are  prepared  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  plague  oo  the  strength  of 
the  macroscopical  appearance  alone,  even  though  the  other  results  of 
cutaneous  inoculation  and  culture  are  negative  and  the  animals  ahow 
signs  of  putrefaction."  The  experience  of  McCoy  and  others  in  the 
Federal  Plague  Laboratory  in  San  Francisco  leads  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion* It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  occasionally  plague  oc- 
curs in  rats  without  gross  lesions.  This  has  been  observed  by  Dunbar 
and  Kister  and  also  by  McCoy.  In  any  critical  case  the  bacteriological 
confirmation  is  essential. 

Acute  plague  in  rat«  is  characterized  by  engorgement  of  the  subcu- 
taneous blood  vessels  and  a  diffuse  pink  color  of  the  subcutaneous 
structures  and  muscles.  The  diagnosis  may  often  be  inferred  at  the 
first  incision.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  axilla,  groin,  or  pel- 
vis are  enlarged  and  frequently  surrounded  by  a  hemorrhagic  exudate 
and  edema.  The  liver  is  granular  with  focal  necroses,  the  spleen  en- 
larged and  friable,  and  pleural  etfusions  are  common. 

Chronic  plague  in  rats  has  l>een  encountered  in  a  considerable  num* 
ber  of  cases  among  Mus  raiiu.s  in  the  Punjab  villages  of  Easel  and 
Dhand*  It  has  not  been  found  in  California.  In  the  chronic  disease 
the  lesions  consist  of  purulent  or  caseous  foci,  usually  of  the  visceral 
type;  that  is,  they  occur  as  splenic  nodules  and  abscesses,  or  mesenteric 
abscesses.  Sometimes  the  abscesses  are  situated  in  the  regions  of  the 
peripheral  lymph  glands.  Plague  bacilli  are  either  absent  or  very 
scanty  upon  microscopic  ejcamination  in  these  abscesses,  but  they  may 
be  reoovered  by  cultural  methods  or  more  surely  by  inoculating  the 
material  into  susceptible  animals.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
chronic  rat  plague  has  anything  to  do  with  the  recurrence  of  acute  plague 
among  the  rats. 

Rats  may  he  infected  by  the  ingestion  of  infective  material  or  the 
application  of  virulent  plague  bacilli  to  a  mucous  or  cutaneous  surface, 
or  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  microorganism.  The  infection  may 
also  be  tranaferred  from  rat  to  rat  through  the  agency  of  the  flea.  In 
nature  the  mode  of  transference  probably  takes  place  through  all  of 
tiiese  methods,  but  commonly  through  the  flea. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the  wild  rat  lias  a  ccmsiderable 
resistance  to  plague  infection.  The  Indian  Plague  Commission  found 
that  59  per  cent  were  immune  when  inoculated  by  the  subcutaneous 
method  from  the  spleen  of  infected  rats,  A  series  of  experiments  con- 
ducted in  the  Federal  laboratory  in  San  Francisco  also  showed  a  high 
grade  of  immunity,  especially  among  the  large  rats.  About  15  per 
cent,  of  small  rat^  and  about  50  per  cent,  of  large  rata  were  found  to 
be  mnnune  when  inoculated  with  highly  virulent  material.    The  experi- 
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ments  demonstrated  that  this  immunity  is  not  acquired  through  a  prior 
attack  of  the  disease,  but  must  be  a  natural  immunity. 

The  natural  subsidence  of  plague  among  rats  in  auy  community  is  a 
point  about  which  much  more  evidence  must  be  obtained  before  we  can 
speak  with  any  degree  of  authority.  It  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  suscep- 
tible material,  possibly  to  a  loss  of  virulence  of  the  organism,  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  it  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  number  or  rela- 
tions of  the  ectoparasites  of  the  rat. 

Bat  Leprosy* — An  infection  resembling  leprosy  occurs  spontaneously 
among  rats  and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  disease  in  man,  but  it 
^Bpus  that  the  rat  leprosy  is  not  commnnicable  to  man.  For  a  further 
PBcussion  of  rat  leprosy  see  page  325. 

TricliinosiB* — The  three  most  important  hosts  for  the  Trichinella 
spiralis  are  man,  swine,  and  rats.  The  infection  is  spread  by  one  ani- 
mal eating  the  flesh  of  another*  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  if  the 
disease  occurred  only  in  hogs  and  man  it  would  soon  die  out.  Rats,  on 
account  of  their  habits,  may  then  be  viewed  as  the  great  reservoir  for 
the  parasite  and  for  the  disease  it  cjiuses.  Hence,  a  well-diret^ted  pub- 
lic health  campaign  against  trichinosis  should  consider  the  eradication 
of  rats,  especially  around  slaughter  houses,  butcher  shops,  hog  pens, 
and  similar  places. 

Trichinosis  is  very  common  among  rats;  they  become  infected  by 
eating  each  other,  by  eating  scraps  of  pork  found  on  the  offal  pile  of 
slaughter  houses,  butcher  shops,  or  in  swilL  Swine  become  infected  by 
eating  rat«  and  infected  offaL  Man  becomes  infected  almost  exclusively 
by  eating  pork  or  boar  meat  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  cooked. 

Other  Parasites* — Eats  and  mice  may  harbor  eleven  species  of  inter* 
nal  parasites  whiih  also  occur  in  man*  Several  of  these  are  of  academic 
importance  only.  Those  which  concern  us  principally,  in  addition  to 
the  TrichineUa  spiralis,  are  the  Ilymenotepis  diminuta  and  Lamhlia 
dmdetialis.  Bats  also  harbor  the  Ctfsticercus  ceUuIome  and  are  suscep- 
tible to  experimental  infections  with  Trypanosoma  gamhxense,  the  cause 
of  sleeping  sickness. 

LjTich  ^  states  that  the  rat  {Mu>^  norvegicus)  suffers  from  spon- 
taneous amebic  dysentery  similar  to  that  occurring  in  man*  The  rat  is, 
therefore,  a  possible  disseminator  of  dysentery  amebas  pathogenic  for 
man. 

Rata  have  also  been  accused  of  dragging  typhoid  from  the  sewers 
to  our  food.  The  connection  is  dose  and  the  possibility  apparent.  A 
recent  outbreak  of  t^'phoid  fever  in  an  asylum  has,  in  fact,  been  traced 
to  this  source  by  Dr.  Mills. ^ 

Economic  Importance. — ^The  destruction  of  food,  merchandise,  and 

^Jour,  A,  M.  A.,  LXV,  No.  26,  Bee.  25,  1916,  p.  2232.     K.  M.  Lyncli. 
•aril.  Med.  Jour,,  January  21,  1911. 
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property  by  rats  is  so  great  that  this  alone  would  justify  active  measurea 
of  Bupprcssion,  even  though  they  were  not  responsible  for  plague,  trichi- 
nofiis,  and  other  infections.  Eats  destroy  grain  while  growing;  invade 
Btores^  destroy  flowers,  laees,  eilks,  carpets;  eat  fruits,  vegetables,  meat, 
etc.,  in  the  market;  destroy  by  pollution  ten  times  as  much  as  they  eat; 
cause  conflagration  by  dragging  matches  into  their  holes;  gnaw  lead 
pipes  and  floors  of  houses;  ruin  artificial  ponds  and  embankments  by 
burrowing;  destroy  eggs  and  young  poultry;  damage  foundations,  floors, 
doorsj  piers;  in  short,  they  have  become  the  worst  mammalian  peat 
among  us.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  alone  the  losfiee 
due  to  rat  depredations  vary  from  $35,000,000  to  $50,000,000  an- 
nually. 

Suppression, — The  extermination  of  the  rat  is  hopeless;  they  are 
very  intelligent  and  cautious.  Extermination  seems  a  biological  im- 
possibility, for  killing  off  large  numbers  gives  the  survivors  an  easier 
living.  Millions  of  rats  have  been  killed  in  India,  Japan,  San  Francisco, 
and  other  places  during  the  recent  plague  measures  without  making 
an  appreciable  impress  upon  the  numbers  remaining.  They  may  be 
exterminated  and  kept  out  of  a  limited  area,  such  as  a  ship,  a  granary, 
a  stable,  a  warehouse,  a  market,  or  local  compound.  In  the  well-built 
residential  sections  of  a  city,  with  concTete  walks,  asphalt  streets,  atone 
cellars,  and  few  staliles,  there  are  very  few  rats.  In  10  years  of  resi- 
dence in  such  a  district  in  Washington  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  one  in 
the  neighborhood.  Mu.^  ratius  and  Mm  afexandrinus  are  much  more 
difficult  to  suppress  than  Mu^  narvefficus:  indeed  it  is  probable  that  we 
have  no  very  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  these  rats,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  frequently  they  live  in  trees  and  in  the  fields. 

The  measures  for  the  rejiression  and  destruction  of  rats  will  be 
conBidered  under:  (1)  rat-proof  buildings,  (2)  keeping  food  from  ratfl» 
(3)  natural  enemies,  (4)  traps,  (5)  poisons*  (*j)  domestic  animals,  (7) 
shooting,  (8)  fumigation,  and  (9)  bacterial  viruses* 

Bat-pboof  BuiLDiNGs.^ — ^This  is  a  measure  of  first  importance  in 
the  fight  against  rats.  Rats  can  only  gain  entrance  to  a  cement  struc- 
ture properly  constructed  through  neglect  or  ignorance.  They  come  in 
through  drain  pipes  if  left  open;  through  doors,  especially  from  alleys; 
and  through  basement  windows.  Once  in,  they  intrench  themselves  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  nest  behind  rubbish,  and  are  diflicult  to  dislodge. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  out^er  dcxjrs  of  public  structures,  such  as  markets 
and  wharves,  sliould  ho  reinforced  with  metal  to  keep  the  rats  from 
gnawing  through.  Basement  windows  sbouhl  be  screened  and  doors 
provided  with  springs  to  keep  them  closed.  Scrc»ens  or  wire  cloth  to 
keep  out  the  rat^  must  be  not  less  than  20  gauge  nor  greater  than  Y^  an 
inch  mesh.  The  special  points  of  ingress  and  egress  of  rats  which  must 
be  guarded  against  besides  basement  windows  and  doors  are  hatches^ 
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hrentilators,  Blniighte,  unused  cbinmey  flues,  and  opinaiiigs  around 
water,  sewer,  gas,  and  steam  pipes,  and  electric  wires. 

Foundation  walls  should  be  laid  without  a  break  around  the  entire 
building  and  should  extend  not  less  than  18  inches  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  surrounding  soil,  and  should  always  be  flush  with  the  under- 
surface  of  the  floor  above.  Floor  joists  should  be  imbedded  in  this  wall 
or  the  spaces  between  the  joists  filled  in  and  completely  closed  up  to  the 
floor  level.  Ground  areas  should  be  concreted  with  a  layer  at  least  3 
inches  in  thickness^  finished  with  a  wearing  surface  of  cement  about 
%  au  inch  thick.  The  walls  of  a  wooden  house  should  have  one  foot 
of  concrete  between  the  jsheathing  and  lathing.  All  water  and  drain 
pipes  should  be  surrounded  with  cement  where  they  pierce  the  walls.  Eat 
holes  may  be  closed  with  a  mixture  of  cement,  sand,  and  broken  glass, 
or  altarp  bits  of  crockery  and  stone. 

Buildings  may  be  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  piers, 
thus  rendering  them  rat-proof.  Cribs  for  grain  in  the  country  can  be 
so  raised  and  further  proteet^^d  with  metal  netting. 

Aside  from  dwellings,  the  chief  refuges  fur  rats  in  cities  are  sewers, 
wharves,  eiables,  provision  houses,  markets,  out-buildings,  slaughter 
houses,  restaurant  kitchens,  bakery  shops,  candy  factories,  and  uninhab- 
ited structures.  JModern  sewers  are  highways  and  not  nesting  places  for 
rats.  They  find  a  safe  retreat  from  nearly  til  enemies  under  wooden 
sidewalks.  In  the  country  it  is  important  to  build  corn  cribs,  bams,  and 
granaries  rat-proof  with  the  liberal  use  of  cement,  iron  ahecting,  or 
giilvani2ed  iron  netting. 

KKEFiyo  Food  fbqm  Rats. — Well-fed  rats  mature  quickly,  breed 
often,  and  have  large  litters.  A  scarcity  of  food  helps  all  other  sup- 
pressive meaeures.  Garbage  and  olfal  must  be  disposed  of  so  that  rats 
cannot  get  at  such  stuff.  Well-covered  garbage  cans  should  be  required 
and  the  garbage  frequently  removed  and  burned.  To  deposit  it  upon 
the  ground  anywhere  only  invites  and  nourishes  rats  and  other  vermin. 
Slaughter  houses  are  centers  of  rat  propagation.  The  offal  is  best  dis- 
posed of  by  burning.  Care  should  also  be  taken  as  to  the  disposal  of 
remnants  of  lunches  in  of  bee  buildings  and  the  disposal  of  organic  waste 
generally.    Produce  in  provision  stores  may  be  protected  with  vrire  cages. 

Natcbal  Enemies. — The  natural  enemies  of  the  rat  are  the  larger 
bawks,  owls,  snakes,  skunks,  foxes,  coyotes,  weasels,  minks,  dogs,  cats,  and 
ferrets*  The  persistent  killing  off  of  the  carnivorous  birds  and  mammals 
that  prey  upon  rats  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  increase  of 
these  rodents  in  the  United  States.  Eats  actually  destroy  more  eggs, 
chickens,  and  game  than  all  the  wild  animals  combined. 

Traps. — There  are  many  kinds  of  traps,  such  as  the  guillotine,  spring 
trap,  the  c^ge  trap*  the  barrel  and  pit  trap.  One  of  the  best  is  the  old- 
fashioned  wire  cage  trat).    The  rats  get  in  but  cannut  get  out.    In  plac- 
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ing  the  trap  it  is  advisable  to  leave  a  rat  in  as  a  decoy.  The  trap  should 
be  placed  along  runways,  or  the  entrance  to  the  trap  may  be  arranged  so 
that  the  rats  first  have  to  go  through  a  pipe,  as  they  like  to  explore 
dark  passages*  It  requires  ingenuity  to  euccessfuUy  trap  rats.  They 
are  very  wary  and  avoid  man-smelh  To  guard  against  this  the  traps 
may  be  burned  and  then  smeared  with  the  bait,  always  handling  them 
with  tongs  or  properly  prepared  gloves.  Cheese,  bacon,  grain,  and  also 
meatj  vegetables,  or  bread  are  the  best  baits. 

Poisons. — Poisons  are  objectionable  in  dwellings,  owing  to  the  odor 
of  the  dead  rats.  They  are  of  service  in  granaries,  stables,  wharves, 
storage  depots,  garbage  dumps  and  similar  places  where  rat-proofmg  is 
difficult  or  too  expensive.  Most  rat  poisons  are  dangerous  to  children 
as  well  as  to  chickens  and  other  domestic  animals,  and,  therefore,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  their  use.  It  requires  experience  in 
laying  out  poisons ;  the  old  rats  are  very  smart  and  will  refuse  the  bait 
unless  artfully  concealed  and  judiciously  placed* 

The  principal  poisons  used  for  rats  are  barium  carbonate,  strychnin, 
arsenic,  and  phosphorus.  In  several  states  the  law  requires  that  notice 
of  intention  to  lay  poison  must  be  given  to  persons  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Poisons  for  rat«  should  never  be  placed  in  open  of  unsheltered 
places.  In  buildings  and  yards  occupied  by  poultry  the  following  pro- 
cedure is  recommended:  Two  wooden  boxes  should  he  used,  one  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  other,  and  each  having  two  or  more  holes  in  the 
sides  large  enough  to  admit  rats.  The  poisoned  bait  should  be  placed 
in  the  bottom  and  near  the  middle  of  the  smaller  box,  and  the  larger 
box  should  then  be  inverted  over  the  other.  Eats  thus  have  free  access 
to  the  bait,  but  fowls  are  excluded. 

The  cheapest  and  most  effective  poison  is  barium  carbonate.  This 
may  be  made  into  a  dough,  with  four  parts  of  meal  or  flour  to  one  part 
of  barium  carbonate.  A  good  plan  is  to  spread  the  barium  carbonate 
upon  fish,  on  toasted  bread  (moistened),  or  npon  ordinary  bread  and 
butter. 

Strychnin  is  effective  and  may  be  used  by  inserting  the  dry  crystals 
in  a  piece  of  meat,  cheese*  or  sausage,  which  is  placed  in  the  runways. 

Arsenic  is  popular;  the  powdered  white  arsenic  (arsenious  acid) 
may  be  used  as  described  for  strychnin  or  barium;  or  a  stiff  dough 
may  be  made  by  mixing  twelve  parts  by  weight  of  com  meal  and  one 
part  of  arsenic  with  whites  of  egg.  An  old  English  formula  is  one 
pound  of  oatmeal,  one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  a  spoonful  of  ar- 
senic. 

Phosphorus  is  an  effective  and  attractive  bait.  The  yellow  phosphorus 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  per  cent,  may  be  mixed  with  glucose 
or  other  suitable  material.  The  use  of  phosphorus  is  very  dangerous  on 
account  of  fire.    Rats  poisoned  with  phosphorus  may  die  on  the  premifies 
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and  decompose,  contrary  to  the  statemeBts  sometimes  made  in  the  adver- 
tisements. 

The  following  formula  is  recommeDded  as  a  poisonous  hait  for  rats^ 
mice,  squirrels,  etc.: 

Strychnin   .,.,...... 1  oz* 

Cyanid  of  potassium • 3  oz. 

Eggs • . .     1  doz. 

Honey  1  pint 

Wheat  or  barley 30  lbs. 


Stir  egg&  well,  then  mix  in  honey  and  again  stir.  Then  put  in  dry 
powdered  strychnin  and  cyanid  and  stir  until  well  mixed.  Put  wheat 
in  large  box  or  can  and  pour  in  the  mixture  of  poison  and  stir  until 
it  is  well  distributed  over  the  wheat.  Stir  two  or  three  times  during 
twenty-four  hours,  then  spread  out  and  dry.  Before  putting  it  out  for 
squirrels  add  oil  of  rhodium,  1  dram* 

Poisons  and  traps  reduce  the  number  of  rats  but  do  not  elimiiiate 
them.    Poisons  and  traps  find  their  greatest  nsefulness  in  ridding  large 
xat-proof  structures  of  contained  rats.     Starving  rats  by  keeping  food 
I  from  them  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  suppresaion. 

Domestic  Akimai^.^ — A  well-trained  dog  may  be  relied  upon  to 
Ikeep  the  farm  premises  reasonably  free  of  rats.     Small  Irish^  Scotch, 
rand  fox  terriers  make  the  best  ratters;  the  ordinary  cur  and  the  larger 
breeds  of  dogs  seldom  develop  the  necessary  qualities  for  ratters. 

However  valuable  cats  may  be  as  mousers,   few  of  them  care  to 

^  catch  rats.    The  ordinary  house  cat  is  too  well  fed  and  too  lazy  to  nn- 

[dertake  the  capture  of  an  animal  as  formidable  as  the  brown  rat,    Koch 

advised  the  breeding  and  distribution  of  cats  capable  and  willing  to 

ittack  rats* 

Shooting. — Many  rats  may  be  shot  as  they  come  out  to  forage  about 

[fiundown.     This  method  is  particularly  effective  in  a  large  building 

which  is  suddenly  overrun  with  the  rodents.    The  shooting  of  a  number 

lof  them  upon  two  or  three  successive  nights  discourages  the  remainder, 

who  leave  for  some  other  happier  hunting  ground. 

Fumigation. — Rats  may  be  killed  with  certainty  in  any  iuclosed 
structure  by  the  use  of  sulphur  dioxid,  carbon  bisulphide  hydrocyanic 
I  acid  gas,  or  carbon  monoiid.    The  methods  of  evolving  these  substances 
fhave  been  described  in  Section  XII*     Sulphur  dioxid  is  particularly 
Useful  to  destroy  rats  on  board  ships,  in  cellars,  stables,  sewers,  and 
places  where  they  abound  and  which  are  not  injured  by  the  corrosive 
tction  of  the  sulphur  fumes.    Enormous  numbers  of  rats  are  frequently 
t  killed  when  ships  are  fumigated  with  snlphur  dioxid.    I  have  seen  buck- 
ets full  thrown  overboard  from  comparatively  small  vessels.     Ilobdy 
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counted  310  on  a  lumberHmrrying  schooner  of  only  260  tons  burden. 
Tlie  S.S.  Minnehaha,  a  new  vessel  only  nine  months  in  commission 
fumigated  in  London  in  May,  1901,  yielded  a  bag  of  1,700  rats. 

For  the  deetruction  of  rats  upon  vessels  the  sulphur  dioxid  may  be 
produced  by  the  pot  method^  if  the  hohl  is  empty,  or  may  be  generated 
in  a  Kinyoun-Francis  or  a  Clayton  furnaee.  or  may  be  liberated  from 
its  compressed  Uqneiied  state.  No  lesa  than  three  pounds  of  sulphur 
should  be  burned  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  the  exposure 
should  not  be  less  than  5  honrs  (see  page  1142)* 

Carbon  Monoxid. — Carbon  monoxid  is  an  e::ceedingly  poisonous  gas. 
From  the  fact  that  it  has  no  odor  it  is  even  more  hazardona  in  practice 
than  hydrocyanic  acid*  Carbon  monoxid  is  fatal  to  all  forms  of  mam- 
malian life,  but  has  no  germicidal  properties  whatever.  It  has  been 
used  in  Hamburg  ^  and  other  ports  for  the  destruction  of  rats  on  ships. 

Carbon  monoxid  is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas.  lighter  than  air.  It 
forms  a  stable  compound  with  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood — carbon 
monox id-hemoglobin.  For  the  toxic  action  of  this  gas  and  its  other 
properties  see  page  721.  The  particular  advautagea  of  carbon  monoxid 
for  the  destruction  of  rat^s  on  board  ship  are  that  it  may  be  generated 
cheaply,  is  quickly  effective,  and  does  no  injury  to  cargo  or  vesseh  The 
disadvantages  are  that  it  is  poisonous  and  inflammable.  The  addition 
of  a  little  sulphur  dioxid  to  the  gas  makes  its  presence  known  and  tends 
to  prevent  accidents.  After  exposure  the  hold  must  be  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated, and  it  is  customary  to  lower  a  mouse  in  a  cage  for  10  minutes 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  safe  for  a  man  to  enter.  Divers'  helmets  should 
also  be  kept  in  readiness  so  that  the  hold  may  be  entered  in  case  of  need. 

A  gas  generator  has  been  made  by  Pintseh  which  furnishes  a  mix- 
ture conBisting  of  CO,  5  per  cent.,  COj,  18  per  cent,  N,  77  per  cent 
These  gases  are  generated  by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  coke.  The 
mixture  of  gases  is  pumped  into  the  hoKl  of  the  vessel  or  other  com- 
partments where  it  is  desired.  The  hold  should  be  kept  tightly  closed 
from  7  to  8  hours.    Funnel  gases  are  also  serviceable. 

The  Bactehial  Hat  VirusI':^. — Rats  are  notoriously  resistant  to 
bacterial  infection.^  Even  plague  usually  fails  markedly  to  diminish 
their  prevalence.  An  epizootic  of  bacterial  nature,  therefore,  cannot  be 
classed  with  the  natural  enemies  of  the  rat.  We  are  not  surprised,  then, 
to  learn  that  the  bacterial  rat  viruses  have  signally  failed  to  accomplish 
their  mission. 

These  bacterial  viruses  belong  to  the  colon-typhoid  group  of  orgiin- 
isms.    They  are  either  identical  with  or  closely  related  to  the  original 

*Noclit  and  Giemsa:  Arbeiten  a.  d.  kni«erlichen  GemtndheiUampte,  Bd.  20, 
Erutcn  Heft,  1904,  p.  91. 

'"The  Inefficiency  of  BticterUl  Virueea  in  llie  Kxtermination  of  Rttt*,"  M.  J. 
Boseuau.  ''The  Hat  and  lU  Kelatioii  to  tUe  Publtu  Heakh/'  BMllvtin  of  th« 
P.  H.  &  M.  H,  S.,  I9id. 
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macillus  of  mouse  typhoid  (B,  typhi  murium)  <.lisL'0Yert'd  by  Loeffler,  or 

Rthe  paratyphoid  bacillus,  type  B,  which  is  frequently  the  cause  of  meat 

[poieoniug,  or  the  BmiUrn  erderitidis  of  Gaertner,  which  has  been  asso- 

Miated  iiith  gafltro-intestiiial  disorders. 

I       The  claim  that  the.se  rat  viruses  are  liarniless  to  man  needs  revision, 

till  view  of  the  instances  of  sickness  and  death  reported  by  various  ob- 

leervers.    The  pathogenicity  for  man  depends  upon  the  virulence  of  the 

Iculture,  the  amount  ingested,  the  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  it 

Igrows,  and  many  other  factors. 

I       Danysz  vims  (Li.  typhi  Tnurium)  is  pathogenic  for  rats  under  labora- 

Mory  conditions,  but  has  feeble  powers  of  propagating  itself  from  rat  to 

Bat.    It  rapidly  loses  its  virulence,  especially  when  exposed  to  light  and 

nir.    The  result  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  ingested.    The  other 

Irinises  have  proven  even  less  satisfactory. 

I       Under  natural  conditions  these  rat   viruses  may  be  likened  to  a 

I  chemical  poison,  with  the  great  disadvantage  timt  they  rapidly  lose  their 

iTiTulence  and  are  comparatively  ejf pensive.     They  also  have  the  further 

TCisad vantage  that  chemical  poisons  do  not  possess  of  rendering  animals 

Vimmune  by  the  ingestion  of  amounts  that  are  insufficient  to  kill  or  by 

Mhe  ingestion  of  cultures  that  have  lost  their  virulence. 

I      SqiiiiTel& — In  August,  1003,  a  blacksmith  died  of  plague  probably 

■  contracted  from  a   squirrel   in   Contra   Costa   County,   California.     In 

■  1904  Currie  demonstrated  the  susceptibility  of  the  ground  squirrel  to 
■bubonic  plague.  In  1908  McCoy  an<l  Wherry  discovered  natural  plague 
^^|round  squirrels.  It  was  then  learned  that  thousands  of  squirrels 
■fesd  died  of  some  disease  during  1904,  1905,  and  1906,  This  epizootic 
Kwas  doubtless  plague.  It  is  now  realized  that  plague  has  become  en- 
Kdemie  in  California,  in  the  squirrel.  It  is  also  Ijelieved  that  the  disease 
fchifcbeeij  kept  alive  in  the  endemic  foci  of  Tibet  in  another  rodent,  the 
BBlDot  {Arciomyif  hobac).  The  eradication  of  pkgue  must,  therefore, 
Konsider  these  and  perhaps  other  susceptible  wild  animals. 

I  California  is  overrun  with  three  species  of  ground  squirrels.  The 
iixjmmonest  is  the  Citellm  beecheyi.  They  live  in  colonies  in  burrows 
ft  or  warrens.  The  booby  owl  is  a  frequent  companion  occupying  the  same 
1  burrow,  and  they  probalily  spread  the  infection  by  carrj'ing  ileas.    Squir- 

■  rels  become  infected  through  fleas  from  each  other  and  from  rats.     The 

■  iquirrel  flea  (CeratophyUm  acutus)  attacks  man  just  as  the  rat  flea 
r  does.  The  infection  may  also  he  conveyed  to  man  through  squirrel  bites, 
I  m  in  the  case  of  the  child  in  Los  Angeles  studied  hy  Stimson.  Squir- 
mtiAs  make  good  food  for  man,  but  since  the  danger  has  been  realized 
I  the  shooting  or  trapping  of  them  for  food  purposes  is  now  forbidden 
I  in  California. 

I  Plague  in  the  squirrel  may  be  recognized  *  by  the  gross  anatomical 
I         *  McCoy:     Jour,  of  ItifccL  Dis.,  Nov.  20,  1000,  Vol.  V,  No.  5. 
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Artificial  immunity  of  either  an  active  or  passive  nature  may  be 
acquired  by  various  procedures.  The  passive  immunity  produced  by 
the  injection  of  antiplague  serum  lasts  only  about  three  to  four  weeks. 
The  active  inmiunity  produced  by  vaccination  of  cultures  may  be  de- 
pended upon  for  about  six  months. 

Hafflcine's  prophylactic  consists  of  a  killed  culture  of  the  plague 
bacillus,  which  is  injected  subcutaneously.  Haflfkine  used  a  bouillon 
culture,  six  weeks  old,  grown  at  25-30**  C.  and  killed  at  65°  C,  for 
one  hour.  One-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  phenol  is  then  ^dded.  From 
2  to  3.5  c.  c.  (this  was  later  increased  to  20  c.  c.)  of  this  vaccine  are  in- 
jected subcutaneously.  Ten  days  later  a  second  inj'ection  of  a  still  larger 
amount  is  given. 

In  twelve  districts  in  India  224,228  persons  were  inoculated  with 
Haffkine*8  prophylactic.  Of  these  3,399  took  the  disease.  Of  639,600 
not  inoculated  in  the  same  districts  49,430  were  attacked.  C.  J.  Martin 
wndudes  that  the  chances  of  subsequent  infection  are  reduced  four-fifths, 
and  the  chances  of  recovery  are  2.5  times  as  great  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
nou-vaivinateil. 

The  German  Plague  Commission  prepared  their  prophylactic  vac- 
cine from  a  frt»sh  virulent  agar  culture,  suspending  the  bacilli  in  salt 
dilution  or  bouillon.  The  organisms  are  killed  at  65**  C.  for  one  to 
two  houwi*  and  0.5  per  cent,  phenol  added.  The  amount  injected  rep- 
K^eut^  one  agar  culture. 

liU8tig  and  Galeoti  extract  the  immunizing  substance  from  the  bac- 
tvrial  ivll  (endotoxin)  with  weak  potassium  hydroxid.  This  nucleo^ 
|u\4eiu  i»  <*olUvttHl  and  dried,  and  thus  permits  of  exact  dosage.  The 
auH^uut  iiytrted  is  two  to  three  milligrams  of  the  dry  extract  dis- 
mUwhI  iu  water, 

'IVrui  and  llandi  recommend  the  peritoneal  exudate  of  plague- 
iufwtvd  guin\»H-pig8,  sterilized  fractionally  at  50°  C,  and  the  addition 
\v(  i>,^  |H»r  ivut,  of  phenol,  0.25  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate,  and  0.75 
)H'f  wut.  iKHliuni  cl\lorid. 

Shi^  prt»fvr»  a  ivmbined  active  and  passive  immunity  produced 
with  kilUnl  cuUun^j*  and  antipest  serum,  because  this  mixed  immu- 
iu*iu|I  imHHNw  haH  the  advantage  of  producing  milder  reactions. 

KiJlo  auil  aUo  Stn>ng  started  out  from  the  principle  that  a  much 
hiishor  degrtv  of  iu\munity  is  produced  by  \\y\ng  microorganisms  than 
\U^sl  iMUNi,  aiul  rtHH^uinond  the  use  of  live  attenuated  cultures.  Strong 
ha«  «  »tmiM,  an  eutin*  agar  culture  of  which  may  be  injected  into  man 
wUh\mt  harm,  lu  Manila  42  persons  were  given  a  preventive  inocula- 
lu\n  \kitU  thin  culturt'. 

Tlu^  rt^ctionn  which  follow  vaccination  with  a  plague  culture, 
\kKcUwr  alive  or  \\\%A^  an^  sometimes  marked.  The  symptoms  consist 
\k(  a  x\m  iu  temperature  to  39^  C,  malaise,  depression,  and  headache, 
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aB!^lfe*elIing  and  pain  at  the  &ite  of  the  inoculation.     The  eyraptoms 
u^^uailv  pass  away  in  24  lu  48  hours. 

The  production  of  an  active  acquired  immunity  has  a  distinct  prac- 
tical us^efulne^  in  the  prrventinn  of  the  disease,  although  it  cannot  take 
the  place  of  rat  and  tiea  eradicatiuu.  It  has  been  used  on  a  large 
scale  by  Haffkine  in  India,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  others  in  many 
part^  of  the  world  during  the  roeent  plague  pandemic*  Those  who 
get  plague  after  llaffkinization  usually  have  a  mild  form  cff  the  dis- 
ease, which,  in  the  experience  in  India,  rarely  results  in  death.  It  is 
of  firat  importance  in  protecting  small  communities,  on  ehipboard,  in 
camps  and  barracks,  at  quarantine  stations,  in  plague  laboratories,  among 
rat  brigades,  as  well  as  for  physicians,  nurses,  and  others  who  are  ex- 


Tersin's  serum  h  obfainefl  from  a  horse  that  has  received  repeated 
injections  of  plague  cultures;  at  first  killed  plague  cultures^  afterward 
living  bacilli,  are  used.  At  most  this  antitoxic  serum  is  weak,  and, 
while  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  protective  properties,  it  has  slight 
curative  power.  Very  large  quantities  must  he  administered  early  in 
the  disease  to  obtain  any  effect  at  all.  The  protection  lasts  only  a  few 
weeks*  ^hree  to  four  at  most,  and  is,  therefore,  of  limited  practical  use. 

Endemic  Foci. — There  are  four  historic  endemic  foci  in  which  plague 
has  slumbered  for  ages.  One  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Himalayas^ 
in  the  province  of  Yiinnan.  The  grea^t  epidemic  in  llongkong  in  1894 
came  from  this  center.  A  second  endemic  focus  near,  and  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  first  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  From 
here  the  infection  was  carried  to  Bombay  in  1806,  wdiere  it  still  prevails. 
A  third  plague  focus  exists  from  about  the  center  of  Arabia  to  near  Meso- 
potamia. From  here  the  infection  was  dragged  to  Samarkand^  the  Black 
Sea,  and  Pergia.  The  fourth  endemic  area  was  discovered  by  Koch  in 
1898  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  near  the  source  of  the  li\Tiite  Nile  in 
Uganda.  We  must  now  add  to  this  a  fifth  endemic  focus,  for  plague  has 
obtained  a  foothold  in  California  in  the  ground  squirrels,  which  will 
take  y^rs  of  well-directed  energy  to  control.  The  disease  has  caused 
dreadful  havoc  in  India  since  1893.  In  1907  over  one  million  persons 
died  of  plague  in  that  countr}\ 

Management  of  a  PlagTie  Epidemic— The  handling  of  a  plague  epi- 
demic is  conducted  along  two  definite  lines  of  activity.  One  is  to  find 
and  care  for  the  human  cases,  the  other  consists  in  a  warfare  against 
rats.  Tlie  organization  and  general  niiinugement  of  a  plague  campaign 
do  not  differ  radically  from  similar  work  in  other  epidemics  (see  page 
368).  Cases  of  the  disease  must  he  sought  for  and  early  diagnosis  con- 
firmed ;  all  deaths  from  rv*  matter  what  cause  nnist  be  investigated, 
and  the  body  examined  by  ^ifi  cxpt^rt  bt^fore  bnrial  is  permitted.  A 
liac'trri<df»gical  laboratory  is  a  sinr  *jtttf  ttun,    ('jtscs  uf  the  disease  should 
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be  isolated  and  the  usual  disinfection  of  excreta  and  surroundijigs  exe" 
cised.  Particular  care  most  be  taken  that  the  isolation  wards  are  vermin- 
free.  The  place  from  which  the  case  is  removed  should  be  given  a  pre- 
liminary disinfection  with  sulphur  dioxid  or  other  substance  that  may  be 
depended  upon  to  kill  rats  aud  fleas,  and  a  search  made  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  secondary  cases  both  in  man  and  rodents. 

The  campaign  against  the  rat  is  expensive  and  difficult,  bnt  must 
be  vigorously  prosecuted  to  Insure  success.  The  rat  warfare  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  habitation  and 
food  supply  of  the  rat;  the  destruction  of  rat  burrows  and  nesting 
places;  the  separation  of  the  rat  from  his  food  supply  by  concreting  and 
screening  such  places  as  stables,  warehouses,  markets,  restaurants,  etc; 
the  prevention  of  the  entry  of  the  rat  into  human  habitations  by  the 
use  of  concrete,  wire  netting,  or  other  barriers;  and  the  use  of  poisons, 
traps,  etc.  For  further  consideration  concerning  rats  and  their  eradi- 
cation see  page  267.  All  the  rats  that  are  caught  in  traps  or  found 
dead  are  brought  to  the  bacteriological  laljoratory,  where  they  are  ex- 
amined and  careful  records  kept  concerning  the  species,  the  location, 
the  place  w^here  the  rat  was  caught,  the  character  of  the  infection,  etc. 
As  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  exterminate  rats  from  a  large  city,  Heiser 
haa  proposed  a  practical  plan  which  proved  effective  in  Manila.  A 
list  of  the  places  in  which  the  plague-infected  rats  were  found  was 
made.  Each  was  regarded  as  a  center  of  infection.  Radiating  lines, 
usually  fii*e  in  number,  w^ere  prolonged  from  this  center,  evenly  placed 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Rats  were  caught  along  these  lines  and 
examined.  Plague  rats  w^re  seldom  found  more  than  a  few  blocks 
away.  The  furthermost  points  at  which  the  infected  rats  were  found 
were  then  connected  with  a  line,  as  is  roughly  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Figs.  44  and  45.  The  place  inclosed  by  the  dotted  line  was  regarded  as  a 
section  of  infection.  The  entire  rat-catching  force  was  then  concen* 
trated  along  the  kirder  of  the  infected  section^  that  is,  along  the  dotted 
line.  They  then  commenc€^d  to  move  toward  the  center,  catching  the 
rats  as  they  closed  in.  Behind  them  rat  proofing  was  carried  out.  One 
section  after  another  was  treated  in  this  way,  until  they  had  all  been 
wiped  out.  Once  weekly  thereafter  rats  were  caught  in  the  previously 
infected  sections  and  at  other  places,  especially  those  which  had  been, 
infected  in  years  gone  by.  Since  the  above  system  was  adopted  plague 
has  disappeared  in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  at  a  ctist  of  only  a  small 
fraction  of  that  of  a  general  rat  extermination  campaign.  A  campaign 
along  these  same  general  lines  has  also  been  successful  in  New  Orleans. 

Quarantine. — Plague  infection  is  fre<|uently  carried  over  seas  in 
vessels.  When  this  happens  it  is  more  apt  to  be  due  to  the  disease  in 
the  rat  than  man.  Maritime  quarantine,  therefore,  finds  its  greatest 
justification  in  keeping  out  plague.     To  be  successful,  measures  must 
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directed  almost  entirely  against  the  rat,  altiioogh  a  keen  eye  must 
te  kept  on  the  lookout  for  mild  cmses  known  qb  Pestis  mitwr,  or  walk- 
ing plague.  Rats  may  be  kept  down  on  board  a  vessel  by  the  fretjuent 
use  of  sulphur  dioxid*  All  vessels  trading  with  a  plague-iniected  port 
litould  have  each  f^rgo  compartment  fumigated  with  this  gas,  at  least 
"when  it  is  empty,  at  the  port  of  departure.  The  vessel  must  be  again 
fumigated  with  sulphur  dioxid  on  arrival.  Both  at  the  infeeted  port 
and  at  the  port  of  arrival  eare  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ingress 

I 1 ■ 1-: 1- 


Fio.  44. 

and  egresa  of  rats.  The  period  of  detention  of  the  personnel  for  a 
plague  ship  is  seven  days.  For  further  details  concerning  quarantine 
see  page  371, 

Prevention — Sumnmry. — ^The  principles  and  many  of  the  details  for 
the  prevention  of  plague  have  been  Btated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and 
need  not  be  repeated. 

Personal  propliylaxis  consists  in  avoiding  the  infeeted  regions  and 
guarding  against  flea  bites.  Physicians  and  nurses  should  remember 
that  the  pneumonic  form  of  the  disease  ia  highly  '"^contagious"  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Attendants  and  persons  who  come  in  con- 
tact witli  such  cases  may  protect  themselves  with  Haffkine's  prophylac- 
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tic.    Individual  measure?  to  giianl  againi^t  droplet  infoction,  eiirh  as  the 
wearing  of  masks  or  veils  of  rheefiO(*loth,  may  he  rcsort^Ml  to.    Tho  bubonic  M 
and  septicemic  forms  of  the  disease  are  not,  as  a  rule,  directly  com-    ■ 
inunicahle,  and,   therefore,  the   preventive  measures  recommended  for 
typhoid  fever  are  effective.  M 

The  ordinary  germicidal  solutions,  euch  as  bichlorid  of  mercury,   " 
I'lfiQOj  carbolic  acid,  2^2  per  cent.,  formalin,  10  per  ceni^  are  efFeo- 
live  against  the  Bacillus  pestis.     Of  the  gaseous  disinfectants  sulphnr 
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dioxid  is  preferred,  because  it  not  only  kill-i  the  frail  plague  bacillas^ 
but  also  destroys  rats,  fleas,  etc. 

'Cases  of  plague  should  be  isolated  in  a  well-screened  room  other- 
wise free  of  insecta.  Fabrics  and  other  objeets  which  become  contam- 
inated with  the  discharges  slioiild  be  thomiighly  disinfected  by  proper 
methods. 

It  is  importajit  to  have  prnmpt  reports  of  all  cAses  of  suspected 
plague,  and  the  diagnosis  must  be  rnutirmcd  hy  Imcleriologica!  meth- 
ods. In  all  plague  centers  there  shouhl  be  a  speiial  hospital  and  also 
a  laboratory  where  diagnostic  work  may  be  carried  on;  this  is  an  ee^ 
seutial  part  of  the  equipmeat  for  a  successful  campaign.  A  traveling 
laboratory  organized  like  a  tlying  squadron  for  quick  service  should 
be  provided  to  furnish  this  service  wherever  it  may  be  demanded. 
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The  prevention  of  plao^ue,  after  all,  is  reduced  to  warfare  against 
rats  and  fleas.  Tijis  has  been  fully  discussed.  All  peaport  towns  hav- 
ing eonmiunicalJon  with  plagiie  eountrice  should  examine  rats  caught 
about  the  wharves  and  other  plates  for  plague.  This,  in  fact,  should 
Iw  one  of  the  routine  duticts  of  the  port  sanitary  authorities*  Plague 
may  slumber  in  the  rata  for  years  before  human  case^  occur.  Other 
preventive  measures  are  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  infe4:;tion  and 
its  mode  of  transmission,  or  have  already  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
pagea. 

TICKS 
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Tides  belong  to  the  family  Ixodiclae,  and  the  diseases  which  they 
transmit  are  known  as  ixodiasis.  Quite  a  number  of  diUereut  species 
are  known  to  attack  man. 

Ticks^  or  wood  lice,  are  not  true  Tnsecta*  hot  belong  to  the  acarines 
which  .include  the  mites,  and  are  closely  allied  to  spiders  and  itchraites 
(scabies).  Ticks  have  an  unsegmented  body  with  eight  legs  in  the 
adult  stage  and  six  legs  in  the  larval  stage.  In  some  of  their  habits 
they  resemble  bedbugs.  So  far  as  is  known*  they  take  no  vegetable 
food,  but  live  on  blood.  Ticks  are  ectoparasites  of  man  and  many  ani- 
mals. They  frecpiently  hang  tenaciously  to  the  skin,  in  which  they 
partly  bury  themselves.  If  covered  with  oil  or  va^ielin,  thus  clos- 
ing their  breathing  pores  situated  behind  the  fourth  pair  of  legs,  they 
be  induced  to  release  their  hold*  If  pulled  off  roughly  the  head 
pitulum)  is  likely  to  break  off  and  remain  in  the  skin.  Sulphur 
some  form  is  useful  to  destroy  ticks  in  the  adult  stage*  Sulphur 
ointment  is  particularly  obnoxious  to  this  group  of  parasites.  Ar- 
ie  and  crude  oil  also  act  as  poisons  to  the  tick,  and  may  be  used 
>y  loc^I  applici^tion. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  titk  consists  of  four  distinct  stages,  viz*:  egg 
[.(embryo),  larva,  nymph,  and  adult.    The  eggs  are  invariably  deposited 
n  the  ground  in  large  masses.     The  larvae  which  emerge  from  the 
leggs  are  minute  six-legged  creatures.     The  larvae  attach  themselves  to 
suitable  host,  upon  which  they  feed,  then  usually  drop  to  the  ground 
*xid  molt,  becoming  nymphs*    The  nymphs  have  eight  legs.    The  n}Tnph 
waits  until  it  can  attach  itself  to  a  host,  engorges  blood,  usually  drops, 
molts  its  skin,  and  becomes  adult.     The  life  history  of  the  tick  differs 
:from  the  mosquito  in  that  the  larval  and  pupal  stages  are  not  aquatic. 
It  was  first  shown  by  Smith  and  Ivilborne  that  in  the  c^se  of  Texas 
fever  the  microorganism  within  the  adult  tick  passes  into  the  egg  and 
therefore,  transmitted  "hereditarily"  to  the  next  generation.     The 
infection  of  Hocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  of  canine  piroplasmosis,  and 
probably  also  that  of  African  tick  fever,  is  also  transmitted  by  the  female 
11 
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to  the  next  generation.  Tick-borne  diseases  are  not  always  tTaosmitfl 
in  nature  in  this  way.  The  virus  may  be  transferred  directly  by  the 
larva,  the  nymph,  or  the  adult.  Thus,  some  ticks  leave  their  host  re- 
peatedly, and  the  parasites  they  draw  from  one  animal  may  be  injected 
into  another  animal  either  during  ttie  same  or  at  a  subsequent  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  tick. 

Tickff  upon  domestic  stock  may  be  controlled  by  dippings  spraying, 
or  by  hand  methods.  The  arsenical  dip  has  practically  displaced  all 
others  for  the  destruction  of  ticks  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world. 
A  solution  of  0.2  per  cent,  arsenions  oxid  (As^O^)  gives  the  best  results 
in  killing  ticks,  without  serious  injury  to  the  stock.  This  strength  of 
arsenic,  however,  will  not  kill  or  prevent  egg-laying  by  all  the  engorged 
females.  Crude  petroleum  oils  have  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent, 
Tliey  are  more  expensive  than  the  arsenical  dip,  and  dangerous  to  cattle 
under  some  conditions.  Serious  losses  have  followed  the  uae  of  heairy 
oils  in  dry  regions,  or  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  drive  the  eajitle  any 
considerable  distance  after  dipping. 

The  formula  for  the  arsenical  dip  is  as  follows : 

Sodium  carbonate  (sal  soda) , .  • , 24  lbs. 

Arsenic  trioxid  (white  arsenic) , 8  lbs. 

Pine  tar , , , . .       2  gals. 

Water  .  .^ sufficient  to  make  500  gals. 


Sometimes  dipping  is  not  practical.  Instead  of  driving  cattle  con- 
siderable distances  to  dipping  vats  it  will  be  found  sutOeient  to  treat 
them  thoroughly  by  hand  methods.  The  procedure  consists  simply  in 
applying  the  arsenical  mixture  liberally  by  means  of  rags,  mops,  or 
brushes,  or  by  means  of  spray  pumps.  Crude  oil  may  be  used  by  hand 
instead  of  the  arsenical  solution.  For  most  tick-borne  diseases  cattle 
must  be  dippc^d  or  treated  weekly. 

The  following  diseases  transmitted  by  ticks  will  be  given  brief  con- 
sideration: Texas  fever  (Margaropus  annulatu^)^  South  African  tick 
fever  (Ornithodoros  savignyi),  Boeky  Mountain  spotted  fever  (Derma^ 
cenior  venustm),  and  relapsing  fever  {Ornifhoiloros  motibata).  Al- 
though it  is  probahle  that  the  latter  disease  is  also  transmitted  by  the 
Argas  persicus  and  perhaps  other  biting  insecta. 
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TEXAS  FEVER 


Texas  fever  or  splenetic  fever  is  also  known  as  bovine  malaria,  tick 
fever,  and  hemoglobinuria.  The  disease  does  not  affect  man.  It  is 
confined  to  cattle,  and  is  of  very  great  economic  importance.  Texaa 
fever  is  an  infection  which  should  be  understood  by  all  sanitarians,  on 
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,c(X)imt  of  its  scientific  and  historic  importance.  The  cause  of  this  in* 
Flection  and  its  mode  of  transmission  were  ascertained  in  1893  by  Sniith 
[gnd  Kilborne.  The  discovery  that  the  tick  is  the  intermediate  host  of 
iTcxas  fever  opened  an  entirely  new  prineiple  in  the  sanitary  sciences- 
Texas  fever  is  caused  by  a  protozoon  parasite.  This  parasite  was 
first  named  Pyrosoma  bigeminum  on  account  of  the  twin-like,  pear- 
shaped  forms  commonly  seen  in  the  red  corpuscles.  This  genus  was 
j  changed  by  Patton  in  1805  to  Piroplasma.  These  terms  having  been 
j preoccupied,  the  present  name  of  the  parasite  is  Babesia  higemina} 

The  contaginm  is  carried  by  the  cattle  tick,  BooffhUu^  bovis,  now 
\llargaropm  annulaius.  The  tick  lives  upon  the  skin  and  feeds  upon  the 
[infected  blood,  becomes  sexually  mature  at  the  last  molt;  the  female 
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Fio.  46.^ — The  Texas  Fever  Tick  {MafQatopu^  annxdabu), 

ops  to  the  ground  and  lays  about  2,000  Bgg&',  the  newly  hatched  larvae 

pttach  themselves  to  the  skin  of  a  fresh  host,  which  they  infect.     This 

rplains  the  long  extrinsic  period  of  incubation  in  this  disease,  40-60 

lys;  30  days  of  which  are  required  for  the  development  of  the  larvae  and 

tie  remainder  for  the  development  of  the  parasite  within  the  host. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SPOTTED  FEVER,' 

This  disease,  also  called  tick  fever  and  spotted  fever,  is  an  ioterest- 
Qg  infection  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  of  Montana, 
atering  around  Missoula.  Cases  also  occur  in  the  neighboring  states 
rf  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  also  Washington  and  California,  Tlie  symptoms 
losely  resemble  those  of  typhus  fever,  including  a  petechial  eruption, 
aderson  and  Goldberger  have  shown  that  typhus  fever  of  Mexico,  called 
ftbardillo,  is  not  transmissible  to  guinea-pigs,  while  Ricketts  and  also 
Ling  independently  demonstrated  (hat  some  of  the  infected  blood  of  a 
case  of  Rocky  Mountain  fever  injected  into  a  guinea-pig  will  reproduce 

*  These  various  names  are  given  for  tlie  reason  that  they  are  all  found  in  the 
literftttire. 
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the  cliii'f  features   of  this   disease.     The   two   iliseases  are,   therefore, 
flistinct. 

Wilson  and  Chowning  first  suggested  that  the  tick  acta  aa  the  car- 


Fio.  47. — BoccT  MouNTAiK  Spotted  Fbtkh  Tictu    iD^rmac^rUar  vemtsttut}* 

I,  Adult  fcnjolf**  unonsoriccd,  dorsal  view;  2,  AduU  male,  dorsal  view;  3,  Adult  fem&le, 
unt^ngurKL'tl,  voutral  view;  4«  AduU  mate,  ventrul  view;  5,  Adult  fenialo  in  act  o/  do- 
podtitMJ  p«ics. 

TWT  of  TJook^v  Mountain  Fpotti^d  fever.  This  was  proven  by  Ricketts  in 
190(Tt  who  nhoweil  (liat  the  parlietihir  fitk  h  nrrmaretitor  ocrxden' 
talis  (nuw  renwitu^),     11ie  luftH'tion  may  be  tnioiimittetl  hy  the  larvai 
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plhe  nytnph,  and  both  the  adult  male  and  fomale  ticks.     The  infection 

t  is  also  transniitteH  hereditarily  through  the  litis  to  their  hirvae.     The 

disease  has  been  traasniittetl  by  tlie  tick  from  man  to  monkey  and  the 

[guinea-pig*  and  abo  from  monkey  to  monkey  and  from  guioea-pig  to 

guinea-pig.    A'few  infeeted  tieke  have  actually  been  found  by  Ricketts 

in  nature. 

Maver  *  has  proved  by  experiment  that  different  species  of  ticks  col- 
lected from  various  reg^ions  [Dernmcenlor  margifmim  (Utah),  Amhly' 
omma  americunus  lirifuieu^'  (Missouri),  and  Dermucentor  rarmbUis 
(Mass.)]  are  able  to  transmit  the  virus  of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever.  The  .inference  is  that  the  disease  may  find  favorable  conditions 
for  its  existenee  in  localities  other  than  those  to  wliit  h  it  is  dow  limited. 
One  attack  of  the  disease  establishes  a  rattier  high  degree  of  immu- 
nity to  subsequent  attacks.  The  blood  serum  of  recovered  cases  cou- 
tains  protective  properties  of  a  rather  high  degree  for  guinea-pigs. 
I  The  virus  is  not  filtrable  through  a  Berkefeld  filter. 

I  Ricketts  found  **h(>dies''  in  the  blood  of  human  and  experimental  cases 
and  also  in  the  tissues  and  eggs  of  infected  ticks.  These  observations 
[have  been  confirmed  by  Wolbach,^  who  finds  a  **l>acterium"  in  the  lesions 
I  of  experimental  Rocky  ^fountain  spotted  feven  The  characteristic  form 
Lis  a  short  rod  growiug  in  great  numbers  in  the  lesions  of  the  blood 
■ipieU,  testicle,  skin,  and  subcutaneous  tissues. 

f  The  prevention  of  Rock-y  Mountain  spotted  fever  is  directed  en- 
itirely  against  the  tick.  Ticks  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  infected  region. 
Elf  it  ifl  necessary  to  work  in  the  fields  and  woods  and  about  animals 
iDrher^  these  ticks  abound,  the  bites  should  at  once  be  cauterized  with 
I  strong  carbolic  acid.  A  vigorous  campai^  should  be  carried  on  by  the 
Ihealth  authorities  to  destroy  all  the  ticks  in  and  about  each  ease  of  the 
liUsease. 

I  The  ultimate  control  of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  depends  upon 
Ithc  suppression  of  the  Dermacenior  venustm.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  so 
[liopeless  a  task  as  may  at  first  seem  likely.^  Henshaw  and  Birdseye  * 
I  found  ticks  eitlicr  in  the  immature  or  adult  stage  upon  twenty  species 
l«f  five  hundred  mammals  examined  in  and  around  Bitter  Root  Valley* 
[The  mammalian  hosts  of  fever  ticks  fall  naturally  into  two  groups: 
[those  that  harbor  chiefly  adult  ticks  and  those  tiiat  harbor  the  younger 
I  stages  In  the  former  class  lielong  mountain  goats,  bears,  coyotes,  badg- 
itTS,  woodchucks,  and  po.ssibly  elk,  dcfjT,  mountain  sheep,  rabbits,  and 
I  domestic  stock,  such  as  lior^^cs,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Those  of  the  set:ond 
Ldass  harboring  the  nymphs  and  larvae  are  mainly  rodents  and  comprise 

I         ^Jaur,  Infect.  Dis.,  April   12,  WU. 

I         Uoumai  of  Mvitivat  UrnmrcK  Marcli,   1IU6.  Vol  XXXIV,  1,  pp.   121-120. 

I         •  Fortunately  the  Dermacentor  trvnustus  ia  the  anly  lick  in  the  endemic  region 

l.whkh  Attacks  man. 

I         •tJ,  8,  Dept  of  Agr.,  Bureau  of  BioL  Survey.  €ir,  82, 
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gromid  squirrels,  woodchucks,  chipmunks,  pine  squirrels,  mice,  and 
wood  rats.  These  smaller  animals  are  too  agile  to  permit  the  adult 
ticks  to  remain  upon  them. 

Unquestionably  the  great  bulk  of  fever  ticks  (Dermacentor  renus- 
ius)  which  become  engorged  in  the  Bitter  Boot  Valley  do  so  on  do- 
mestic stock — ^horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  sometimes  dogs.  They  ob- 
tain the  ticks  from  the  pastures  and  other  uncultivated  land  infested 
by  wild  animals.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  'that,  if  the  domestic  ani- 
mals in  the  valley  are  rendered  tick-free  by  dipping,  spraying,  or  by 
some  other  equally  effective  method,  the  chances  of  the  infection  of 
human  beings  will  be  vastly  lessened. 

The  measures  proposed  for  the  eradication  of  the  tick  are  as  follows : 
Clearing  and  cultivation  of  tillable  land ;  burning  over  of  foothills  and 
^'slashings'* ;  killing  of  small  wild  mammals ;  dipping  of  domestic  animals 
in  arsenical  dip;  spraying  and  removing  ticks  by  hand  from  domestic 
animals.  Each  one  of  these  measures  has  a  rational  basis  in  the  bi- 
onomics of  the  tick  Dermacentor,  but  although  all  of  these  methods  have 
been  attempted  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bitter  Boot  Valley  for  three 
years  or  more  they  have  not  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  ticks 
to  be  found  or  the  number  of  deaths  from  spotted  fever.  The  extent 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  infested  territory,  and  the  consequent  expense 
have  rendered  the  problem  difficult.  Fricks  *  recommends  sheep  grazing 
to  diminish  the  number  of  ticks,  for  the  reason  that  ticks  die  upon  sheep, 
and  many  of  the  engorged  females  are  not  fertilized  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  males  in  propelling  themselves  through  the 
thick  wool  in  search  of  the  females.  This  method  has  been  successful 
in  controlling  the  ticks  and  the  disease  in  the  Bitter  Boot  Valley  in  1914. 

McClintic  infected  Bhesus  monkeys  and  guinea-pigs  with  spotted 
fever  and  treated  them  with  the  following  drugs:  salvarsan,  sodium 
cacodylate,  and  urotropin.  The  results  obtained,  however,  do  not  in- 
dicate that  any  of  these  drugs  possess  any  value  whatever  either  as  a 
prophylactic  or  in  the  treatment  of  spotted  fever,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
their  administration  seems  on  the  whole  rather  to  intensify  the  severity 
of  the  disease  in  the  animals  compared  with  the  course  of  the  disease 
in  the  controls.' 

RELAPSING   FEVERS 

Belapsing  fever,  also  called  famine  fever,  tick  fever,  and  seven-day 
fever,  is  found  upon  all  the  five  continents  of  the  globe.  Epidemics  of 
this  disease  have  been  reported,  especially  from  Ireland  and  Bussia.  The 
infection  prevails  in  India,  where  Vandyke  Carter  of  Bombay  made  his 

*  Hunter,  W.  D.,  and  Bishopp,  F.  C:  **The  Rooky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever 
Tide,"  Bureau  of  Entomology  Bull.  Yo.  10.',,  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr. 

'  U.  8.  Puh.  Health  Reporta,  VoL  XXVII,  No.  20,  May  17,  1012,  and  XXVII, 
32,  Aug.  8,  1013»  p.  1647. 
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classic  investigations.  Relapsing  fever  was  epidemic  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  in  1869.  It  has  not  reappeared  in  epidemic  form,  but 
cases  occasionally  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
disease  has  receded  from  civilization  where  cleanliness  is  observed. 

The  term  "relapsing  fever^*  includes  a  group  of  tropical,  febrile  in- 
fections caused  by  diflEerent,  but  very  closely  allied,  spirochetes — spiro- 
schaudinniae.  The  European  relapsing  fever  is  caused  by  S.  recurrentis 
and  transmitted  by  bedbugs  and  lice.  The  relapsing  fevers  of  East  and 
West  Africa  are  caused  by  8.  duttoni  and  transmitted  by  the  tick  (Or- 
nithodorus  moubaia).  The  North  African,  or  Algerian  Relapsing  Fever 
is  caused  by  8.  herbera  and  is  transmitted  by  lice  {Pediculus  vestiment 
and  Pediculus  capitis).  The  relapsing  fever  of  Asia  and  India  is  caused 
by  8.  Carteri  and  is  transmitted  by  lice.  These  various  spirochetes  re- 
semble each  other  morphologically,  but  show  a  difference  in  pathogenic- 
ity to  laboratory  animals  and  are  further  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  specific  agglutinins. 

Relapsing  fever  is  characterized  by  sudden  onset,  intense  frontal 
headache  and  pains  of  back  and  limbs.  The  fever  continues  from  three 
to  five  days  and  falls  by  crisis.  The  temperature  remains  normal  for 
about  a  week,  when  the  fever  repeats  itself.  There  may  be  four  or  five 
such  relapses,  sometimes  ten.  The  spirochetes  are  foimd  in  the  pe- 
ripheral blood  only  during  the  febrile  period. 

Obermeier  in  1868  discovered  the  "spirillum*'  in  the  blood — 8pinl' 
lum  ^  obermeierL  Carter  and  Koch  in  1878  showed  that  the  infection  may 
be  transferred  to  apes  by  the  inoculation  of  the  blood  of  a  patient. 
Miinch  and  Moczutkowski  transferred  the  disease  by  the  inoculation  of 
relapsing  fever  blood  to  healthy  individuals.  Koch  and  also  Dutton  and 
Todd  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  spirochetes  of  African  relaps- 
ing fever  multiplied  in  the  tick  (Omithodoros  moubata),  and  that  the 
bite  of  this  tick  may  convey  the  disease  to  healthy  men.  Other  insects, 
as  bedbugs,  fleas,  biting  flies,  and  lice,  may  convey  the  infection. 

Leishman'  has  demonstrated  that  the  Spirochaeta  duttoni  may  be 
transmitted  hereditarily  in  the  tick.  He  has  obtained  positive  results 
in  the  second  generation,  the  bites  of  which  were  infective  for  mice 
and  monkeys.  Attempts  to  carry  the  infection  to  the  third  generation 
in  the  tick  have  so  far  failed.  Leishman  considers  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  the  infection  as  biological  evidence  that  the  spirochetes  be- 
long to  the  protozoa  rather  than  the  bacteria. 

Schuberg  and  Manteufe'  found  that  a  temperature  of  22*^  C.  is 
not  favorable  for  the  spirochete  in  the  Omithodoros  moubaia.  This 
was  shown  by  experiments  upon  rats  in  which  the  infection  through 

^SpiriUum  was  changed  to  8piroch<ieta  and  then  to  microaohandiveraia, 

*Lamoet,  Jan.  1,  1910,  Vol.  I,  p.  11. 

•ZeUmshr.  /.  Imfnunitdtsforaohung,  Orig.  6d.  4,  1010,  p.  512. 
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Second   attacks 
The  only  sua- 


the  bite  of  the  tick  disappeared  more  quickly  at  22°  C.  than  at  higher 
temperatures. 

One   attack   protects   against   subsequent   attacks, 
among  negroes  in  Africa  after  years  are  very   light, 
eeptible  animals  are  man,  the  apes,  mice,  and  rats. 

The  prevention  of  relapsing  fever  is  based  upcm  personal  and  domee- 
tic  cleanliness  and  the  avoidance  of  tick  and  other  bug  bites.  Personal 
prophylaxis  depends  npon  keeping  aloof  from  vcrmin-iofested  places, 
especially  where  the  disease  prevails.  Mansoo  suggests  that  a  niustjuito 
net,  a  vermin  free  bed  well  off  the  ground,  and  a  night  light  are  india- 
pensable  in  Africa,  where  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the  Ornifhodoros  moM- 
b'dla  render  the  hours  of  Bleep  especially  dangerous.  Salvarsan  is  a  spe* 
cific  remedy,  but  has  no  prophylactic  virtues. 


LICE 


The  insects  known  as  pediculi  or  lice  are  parasitic  during  their 
entire  life  on  warm-blooded  animals,  including  man.  They  are  de- 
graded, flat,  rather  elongate,  wingless  insects  with  a  small  head  and 
stout  legs  which  end  in  a  strong  claw,  opposable  to  a  projection  at 
the  tip  of  the  penultimate  joint.  The  mouth  parts  are  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar nature.  There  is  a  short  beak  or  proboscis  in  front.  Through 
this  beak  extends  a  slender  stylet  which  has  three  parts.  The  stylet 
18  used  to  pierce  the  skin  of  the  host  and  the  blood  is  thus  sucked  up 
tlirough  the  prolwiiscis.  Lice  usually  walk  sideways,  but  do  not  travel 
much  and  keep  fairly  close  to  one  host.  The  eggs  are  slightly  elongated 
and  fastened  to  the  hair  of  the  host  or  clothing.  They  hatch  in  about 
ten  to  fifteen  days,  the  young  coming  out  of  the  top  of  the  i^^^g.  These 
young  do  not  differ  much  in  structure  from  the  adults,  but  are  paler 
in  color.  They  molt  their  skin  a  few  times,  probably  four,  before  they 
reach  the  maturtHj  c<Kndition.  The  body  louse  has  about  5,000  offspring 
in  the  course  of  two  months.  The  nits  hatch  out  in  3  or  4  days  and  are 
sexually  mature  in  almut  18  days.  The  males  are  less  numerous  than  the  I 
females,  and  ordinarily  smaller.  There  are  several  generations  each 
year,  dependent,  d*»nbtless,  on  the  temperature,  but  the  life  history  is 
not  thoroughly  known  for  any  species.  ■ 

It  is  the  blood-sucking  habits  of  lice  which  render  tlurn  dangerous 
parasites  and  capable  of  transmitting  disease*  from  one  liost  to  another* 
Fortnnately,  they  do  not  readily  change  hosts,  so  tliat  they  cannot  be 
ninsidered  quite  as  dangerous  as  some  more  active  parasites.  There 
are  about  5(1  or  60  known  species  which  are  arranged  in  15  genera 
and  4  families.  It  is  Pedictdus  vestimenti  the  clothes  or  body  louse, 
which  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  transmission  of  typhus  fever. 
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Three  species  of  liee  are  found  upon  nmn:     (1)  Pediculu.^  capitis 

laow  humanu^).  the  ova  of  wluih  are  attached  to  the  hairy  arid  ran 

idily  be  seen  as  white  specks,  known  as  Jtit^.     (2)   Pedicuhts  vesii- 

m'fUi   (or  c«r/?om),  the  clothes  or  hcidy   kmse^  lives  on  tlie  clothing, 

tid  in  sucking  the  blood  causes  minute  hemorrhagic  specks,  commonly 

ibout  the  neckj  back^  and  abdomen.    (3)  Pediculua  (or  PJdhirius)  pubis 

crab  louse  is  found  in  the  parts  of  the  body  covered  vith  short  hairs, 

the  pubes;  more  rarely  the  axilla  and  eyebrows. 

The  prevention  of  lousiness  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  personal 

Jeanliness.     However,   the  most  scrupulous   individuals   may   become 

afested.    Lic*e  may  be  passed  directly  from  one  person  to  another,  or 

ccasionally  may  be  carried  by  flies,  or  otlier  means.     Beds  in  hotels 

nd  sleeping  cars  are  sources  of  infectioD.     (See  also  page  1095.) 

Human  lice  can  be  destroyed  with  kerosene,  turpentine,  tincture  of 

cuius  indicus,  dichloromethane,  and  other  insecticides.    The  ordinary 

ermicides  are  for  the  most  part  not  effective.    Baking,  boiling,  or  steam- 

Dg  are  eificient.    It  is  comparatively  easy  to  destroy  the  adult  insect,  but 

he  eggs  are  resistant    For  further  details  see  pages  297  and  1095, 

For   pubic  lice  white  precipitate  or  mercurial  ointment  should  be 

and  the  parts  thoroughly  washed  t^o  or  three  times  a  day  with 

Dft  soap  and  water. 

The  principal  disease  known  to  be  transmitted  by  lice  is  typhus 
ever,  but  they  are  suspected  in  relapsing  fever  and  other  infections, 

TYPHUS  FEVER 


Typhus  fever  was  formerly  confused  with  typhoid  fever;  Louis  in 
B29  named  typhoid  fever  but  it  remained  for  one  of  his  pupils*  Gerhard, 
Jearly  to  lay  down  the  differences  between  the  two  diseases.    Previous  to 
hat  time  typhus  fever  was  prominent  and  prevailing,  while  typhoid 
?vcr  was  unknown  as  such  and  probably  did  not  occur  in  great  epidemics, 
low  the  situation  is  reversed ;  ty]>hoid  fever  has  become  pandemic,  while 
phus  fever  has  receded  with  civilization  and  improvements  in  sani- 
ition*      Epidemics  of   typhus   fever   are  now   rare,   except  in   a   few 
|ilaces,  notably  the  Grand  Plateau  of  ^ilexifo,  where  the  disease  prevails 
asively  and  with  a  liigh  mortality.     It  prevails  also  in  certain  por- 
tions of    Ireland,   in   some   provinces   of    France,   portions  of   Bussia, 
irticularly  Poland  and  the  east  sea  provinces,  and  at  times  in  Tunis, 
llgiers,  and  Egypt  in  Northern  Africa;  in  Spain,  Hungary,  and  cer-j 
lin  provinces  of  the  Baltic  States;  also  in  China.    In  the  ten  years  1871- 
in  Ireland  7,495  deaths  were  reported  from  typhus  fever;  in  the  3 
m  1900-11  the  number  had  fallen  to  143.     The  outbreak  in  Serbia 
(1015)  and  other  parts  of  the  war  zone  is  fresh  in  mind. 

Typhus  fever  last  prevailed  in  epidemic  fonn  in  the  United  States 
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in  New  York  in  1881-82  and  again  in  1892-93,  and  in  Philadelpliia  m 
1883-  Since  then,  except  for  a  few  sporadic  cases  at  our  seaporte,  the 
disease  has  been  thought  to  be  non-existent  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever,  Anderson  and  Goldberger  ^  have  recently  shown  that  the  symp- 
tom-complex known  as  **Briirs  diseaee*^  18  in  reality  typhus  fever,  and 
that  the  t}'phuB  fever  of  Europe  and  tlie  typhus  fever  or  "tabardillo" 
of  Mexico  are  the  same  disease.  It  is  now  evident  that  typlius  fever  has 
been  smouldering  in  New  York  a  great  many  years,  certainly  since 
1896,  when  Brill  first  observed  cases  of  what  was  known,  previous  to 
the  work  of  Anderson  and  Goldberger,  as  "Brill's  disease/'  The  disease 
in  New  York  is  generally  mild,  but  seems  to  be  on  the  increase;  there- 
fore, we  face  a  new  sanitary  problem  in  this  country. 

Typhus  fever,  when  prevalent  in  epidemic  form,  has  been  said  by 
the  older  writers  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly  contagious  of  febrile 
diseases,  doctors  and  nurses  and  others  in  close  contact  with  the  disease 
being  almost  invariably  stricken.  Typhus  fever  claims  more  victims  in 
the  medical  profession  than  any  other  epidemic  disease.  The  sad  case  of 
Kicketts,  who  lost  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  unravel  this  pathological 
puzzle  in  MeJcico,  is  still  freBh  in  mind. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  typhus  fever  is  from  five  to  twenty 
days,  with  an  average  of  twelve.  One  attack  apparently  confers  a  very 
definite  immunity,  second  attacks  being  very  unusual.  The  cause  of 
the  infection  is  described  by  Plotz  as  a  small,  Gram-oositive,  anaerobic 
bacillus.* 

Methods  of  prevention  have  been  given  a  sound  foundation  through 
the  recent  work  of  NicoUe  of  France,  Ricketts  and  Wilder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago^  and  of  Anderson  and  Goldberger  of  the  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  virus  exists  in  the  circulating 
blood  during  at  least  all  of  the  febrile  stage  and  possibly  iu  some  in- 
stances for  tliirty-six  hours  after  the  crisis. 

The  disease  may  be  transmitted  by  blood  inoculations  to  chimpan- 
zees and  probably  to  all  the  lower  monkeys*  The  virus  as  it  exista  in 
the  circulating  blood  is  held  back  by  the  Berkefeld  filter.  It  is  not  killed 
by  freezing  for  eight  dayg,  but  is  deprived  of  virulence  by  heating  at  55** 
C.  for  15  minutes. 

Monkeys  that  recover  from  the  experimental  disease  show  a  definite 
immunity  to  subsequent  infection. 

Nicolle  in  1909  was  the  first  to  report  the  transmission  of  typhus 
fever  by  the  bite  of  the  body  louae  (Pediculus  veslimenti).  Since  then 
his  work  has  been  confirmed  by  Ricketta  and  Wilder  and  by  Ander- 

*  AticU'TBon,  Jobn  F.,  and  Goldber^sfcr,  Joseph:  *'The  relation  of  lo-ciillcd 
Brill's  diBease  to  tvpbuti  ffVtT-,  sm  experimental  domori&trutiou  of  tbdr  identity." 
Public  Health  HejioriM,  XXVIT,  February  2,  l«12, 

Vour.  A.  M.  A.,  May  IG,  lOU,  p.  1556.  Jour,  af  InfeoiiouM  DUeai9$^  17^  I, 
July.  1015,  pp.  1*68* 
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l«on  and  Goldberger.  These  latter  authors  have  recently  shown  that 
Ithe  head  louse  {Pediculus  mpiti^)  ma^>'  also  transmit  the  mieetion. 
iThe  rdle  of  the  body  louse  in  the  transmission  of  typhus  fever  will 
ireceive  ready  support  from  students  of  the  epidemiology  of  typhus 
uevciT^  for  this  disease  presents  all  the  characteriatics  of  an  insect-borne 
H||Hk  3^^^  ^^^  transmission  of  the  disease  by  the  body  louse  has 
lEeen  ^own,  we  can  understand  why  typhus  fever  prevails  in  epidemic 
rlorm  only  in  overcrowded,  filthy,  unhygienic  surroundings,  and  the 
Kruth  IB  readily  imderstood  of  the  oft-quoted  sentence  of  Hirsch,  that 
**the  history  of  tj-phus  is  the  history  of  human  wretchedness/^ 

The  disease  has  greatly  decreased  from  civilized  centers  with  dim- 
pnution  in  lousiness.  The  prevention  of  typhus  now  focuses  itself  upon 
[the  eradication  of  the  body  louse.  Fortunately,  this  insect  does  not 
nf  itself  travel  far,  but  it  may  be  carried  many  miles  upon  the 
H^  or  in  the  clothing.  The  eradication  of  the  body  louse  is 
mrgely  a  question  of  personal  cleanliness,  and,  so  far  as  typhus 
never  is  concerned,  is  closely  interwoven  with  squalor,  ignorance,  and 
Ipoverty. 

I  Lice  and  nits  can  be  destroyed  with  kerosene  (coal  oil)  and  its  various 
Iproducts  such  as  gasoline  and  benzine;  turpentine;  dichlorethylene  or 
Hetrachlorethane.  The  latter  two  substances  are  not  inflammable  and 
RieDce  are  practicable.  For  public  health  purposes  best  results  are  obtained 
[by  baking,  immersion  of  verminous  garments  and  bed  clothes  in  gasoline 
lor  tetrachlorethane.  Danger  from  fire  when  gasoline  or  benzine  are 
Itmployed  may  be  avoided  by  using  such  a  bath  and  extractor  as  are 
limployed  in  a  dry-cleaning  apparatus.  Where  the  clothing  is  not  injured 
HP  immersion  in  water,  the  garments  may  be  steeped  for  one-half  an 
ifaour  at  12"^  C,  (54°  F.)  in  a  soap  solution  containing  2  per  cent,  of 
Itrichlorethylene  or  10  per  cent,  of  tetrachlorethane.  Better  still,  fabrics 
Ifuch  as  bed  and  body  linen,  as  well  as  outer  garments,  may  be  baked, 
■  boiled  or  steamed.  Both  lice  and  nits  are  killed  by  heating  to  70*^  C. 
I  (158**  F*)  in  ten  minutes.  Dry  heat  is  more  effective  than  moist  heat  in 
I  destroying  lice  and  their  eggs.  The  louse  can  be  revivified  after  immer- 
I  gion  for  one  minute  in  water  at  100°  C.  Exposure  to  dry  heat  at  the 
I  mme  temperature  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  kills  both  insects  and 
P  nits  at  once* 

The  common  phenol  disinfectants  used  in  public  health  work  fail  to 
kill  lice  and  nits,  even  after  steeping  one-half  hour  at  ordinary  tempera* 
tares;  at  65**  these  substances  are  effective.  The  volatile  oils  have  no 
direct  insectieidal  effect.  Substances  such  as  oil  of  wintergreen,  oil 
of  cloves,  eucal}^)tuB,  oil  of  thyme,  fennel^  anise,  etc.,  do  not  destroy  lice, 
but  when  the  body  is  anointed  with  such  substances  may  act  as  a  deter- 
rent. Perhaps  the  best  substance  to  anoint  the  skin  with  is  an  oint- 
ment made  of  5  per  cent,  naphthalene  in  petroleum.    Turpentine  destroys 
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Iwth  lice  and  their  egg»,  l)ut  must  be  n«ed  i^ith  care.    For  the  mana^T 
nient  of  bead  lice  see  page  1095. 

Now  that  we  know  how  the  disease  is  spread,  measures  may  be  in- 
telligently  applied  for  its  prevention,  the^e  ineasurcs  being  primarily 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  Pediculi  and  their  eggs.  When  a  case  of 
typhus  fever  is  discovered  the  patient  should  be  de-loused  and  then  re- 
moved to  ft  vermin-free  room  or  hospitaL  His?  clothes  should  be  re- 
moved and  baked,  steamed  or  placed  in  boiling  water  or  dipjK^d  in  coal 
oil,  gasoline  or  trichlorethylene,  for  the  destruction  of  lice  and  their 
eggs.  Tlie  patient's  hair  should  he  clipped  and  he  should  ttien  be  given 
a  thorough  sponging  or  luitljing  with  a  soap  solution  containing  2  per 
cent,  trichlorethylene  or  10  per  cent,  tetrachlorethane.  The  room  of^ 
apartment  from  which  the  patient  was  removed  shuuld  be  thoroughly 
fumigated  by  the  burning  of  sulphur  for  the  destruction  of  lice,  and  the 
room  kept  scaled  for  at  least  12  hours.  Sulphur  dioxid  does  not  kill  lice 
eggs.  The  room  may  also  be  sprayed  or  mopped  with  kerosene  or  tetra* 
chlorethane. 

The  fact  shanld  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  the  louac  is  neces* 
sary  for  the  spread  of  typhus  fever,  just  as  the  mosquito  is  for  the 
spread  of  malaria,  and  our  eiforts  toward  prophylaxis  should  be  eon- 
ducted  with  this  point  continuously  in  niincL  Even  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  transmission  of  typhus  fever  individual  prophylaxis  is 
still  somewhat  ditlicult,  especially  where  infected  insects  abound  in  thickly 
populated  centers. 

Those  whose  duties — euch  as  doctors  and  nurses — take  them  into 
an  infected  area  sljuidd  avoid  outer  clothing  which  is  liable  to  brush 
against  the  furniture,  bedding,  etc.  The  skirts  of  nurses  shonld  be 
sufficiently  short  to  avoid  touching  the  floor»  Personal  prophylaxis  may 
also  be  assisted  through  the  use  of  gloves*  veils,  netting,  Ifcggins,  and 
similar  mechanical  devices.  nublH-r  gloves  should  be  worn  and  a  one- 
piece  suit  with  adhesive  plaster  to  cover  oj)ening8  at  the  neck  and  wrist, 
or  the  edges  may  he  smeared  thiek  with  a  sticky  siibstiincc  used  on  fly- 
pa|ier  (castor  oil  and  colophony,  see  page  214).  In  the  Serbian  cam- 
paign a  uin'on  suit  extending  from  the  toes  to  the  neck  with  attached 
gloves  was  worn  next  to  the  skin.  Tliis  was  covered  with  the  customary 
hospital  gown  and  shoes.  The  hair  was  clipped  short.  A  surgeon's  cap 
and  mask  completed  the  outfit. 

The  outer  garments  should  he  renioved  while  standing  on  a  sheet — 
the  whole  I  hen  wrapped  up  and  scut  to  be  steamed,  boiled,  baked  or 
dipped  in  pisolrne.  The  fOofbing  worn  by  tli<jse  attending  cases  of  tlie 
disease  or  where  lie**  arc  present  should  lie  fn^quently  changed  and  dose 
attention  givm  U\  pcrs^mal  cleanliness. 

Persons  who  have  hiul  lyphus  fever  shonld  be  select fd  for  the  care  of 
typhus  patients  and  for  work  in  infected  places  whenever  possible. 
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BEDBUGS 

Citnex  Uciularins  has  been  carried  hy  man  to  all  parts  of  the  in- 
'  habited  wo  rich  It  has  liefome  a  true  domesticated  animal  aud  has 
[sccomniodat^d  iteelf  wel!  to  the  environment  of  human  hahitations. 
[The  bedbug  ha8  no  wings  and  a  very  flat  body,  which  enables  it  to  hide 
hn  the  narrowest  chinks  and  cracks  of  beds  and  walls.  It  may  subsist 
[for  incredibly  long  periods  of  time  without  food.    It  m  nocturnal  in  its 

its. 

^The  pronounced  odor  of  this  insect  is  produced  by  certain  glanda 
[opening  on  the  back  of  the  abdomen  in  young  bugs  and  on  the  under 
fgide  of  the  metasternnm  in  the  adults.     The  odor  is  common  to  most 


Fio.  48. — The  Bkdbuu. 
Adult  female,  gorged  with  blood:  fo,  Same  from  !>elow;  c,  Rudimentary  wing  pad; 
d,  Mouth  parts,     (Marlatt*) 


hitiemberg  of  the  group  to  which  this  insect  belongs.     It  is  useful  in 
[plant  bugs,  protecting  them  from  their  enemies. 

The  bedbug  undergoes  an  incomplete  metamorphosis,  the  young  be- 
Lbg  very  similar  to  their  parents  in  appearance,  structure,  and  habits, 
[The  eggs  are  white,  oval  objects  having  a  little  projecting  rim  around 
lone  edge,  and  are  laid  in  batches  of  from  six  to  fifty,  in  cracks  and 
[erevices  where  the  bqgs  go  for  concealment.  The  cggB  hatch  in  a  week 
for  ten  days  and  the  young  escape  by  pushing  the  lid  within  the  pro- 
I  jecting  rim  from  the  shelL  At  first  the  larvae  are  yellowish-white,  nearly 
[transparent,  the  brown  color  of  the  more  nlature  insect  increasing  with 
later  molts.  During  the  course  tif  development  the  skin  is  shed  five 
8,  and  with  the  last  mtpli  the  minute  wing  pads,  characteristic  of  the 
fiidnlt  insect,  make  their  appearance.  Marlatt  found  that  under  favor- 
able conditions  about  seven  weeks  elapse  from  the  ^^g  to  the  adult  insect. 
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and  that  the  time  between  each  molt  averages  abotit  eight  days.  Without 
food  they  may  remain  unchanged  for  an  intkliiiite  time.  Ordinarily 
but  one  meal  is  taken  between  molts,  so  that  each  bedbug  must  puncture 
its  host  five  times  before  becoming  maturej  and  at  least  once  afterward 
before  it  can  develop  eggs. 

The  presence  of  bedbugs  in  a  house  is  not  necessarily  an  indication 
of  neglect  or  carelessness.  They  are  very  apt  to  get  into  trunks  and 
satchels  of  travelers  or  may  be  introduced  in  the  homes  upon  the  cloth- 
ing of  servants,  workmen,  or  visitors.  The  bedbug  is  quite  capable  of 
migrating  from  one  house  to  another*  Ships  are  almost  sore  to  be 
infested  with  them.  They  are  not  specially  limited  by  cold,  and  are 
known  to  occur  well  north.  They  thrive  particularly  in  old  houses 
which  are  full  of  cracks  and  crevices,  in  which  they  can  conceal  them- 
selves beyond  easy  reach.  The  biting  organ  of  the  bedbug  is  similar 
to  that  of  other  Hemipterous  insects.  The  skin  of  the  host  or  victim 
is  pierced  with  four  thread-like  hard  filaments  or  setae,  which  glide 
over  each  other  with  an  alternating  motion  and  thxis  pierce  the  ikin* 
The  bijood  is  drawn  up  through  the  beak,  which  is  closely  applied  to 
the  poinl  of  puncture*  The  bite  of  the  bedbug  is  decidedly  irritating  to 
soipe  individuals,  resulting  in  a  swelling  and  disagreeable  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  Suppression  of  Bedbugt^^On  account  of  its  habits  of  conceal- 
ment  the  bedbug  is  usually  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  insect 
powders,  which  are  practically  of  no  avail  against  it.     If  iron  or  brass 
bedsteads  are  used,  the  eradication  of  the  insect  is  made  easier.     Large 
wooden  bedsteads  furnish  many  cracks  and  crevices  into  which  the  bugs 
can  force  their  flat  thin  bodies,  and  extermination  becomes  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty.     The  most  practitral  way  of  eradicating  bed- 
bugs is  by  a  very  liberal  application  of  gasolene,  benzine,  kerosene,  or 
any  other  of  the  petroleum  oils.    These  must  be  intro<iui^d  into  all  crev* 
ices  with  small  brushes  or  feathers,  or  by  injecting  with  small  syringes;  B 
a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water  is  also  of  value,  and  ■ 
oil  of  turpentine  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.    The  liberal  use  of  scald- 
ing hot  water  or  soap  suds  wherever  it  may  be  employed  without  damage  I 
to  furniture  is  also  an  effectual  method  of  destroying  both  eggs  and  active  ■ 
bugs*    Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  sulphur  dioxid,  or  carbon 
bisulphid  are  alike  effective.     Several  fumigations  may  be  necessary. 
Crevices  in  warm  parts  of  the  room  are  fa%'orite  nesting  places,  as  under 
picture  mouldings,  or  over  door  frames.     Finally  the  room  should  be 
renovated,  all  imperfections  and  cracks  closed  and  sealed  with  paint. 

In  sleeping  c^rs  and  other  places  where  hydrocyanic  gas  may  be 
used  without  fear  of  accidents,  this  is  the  most  efficacious  and  least 
destructive  method. 

The  bedbug  has  long  been  under  suspicion  as  an  intermediate  host 
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in  the  transference  of  many  communicable  infections.  There  is  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  it  is  concerned  in  relapsing  fever,  in  kala-azar, 
and  it  has  been  accused  of  carrying  the  bacteria  of  tuberculosis,  leprosy, 
and  many  other  diseases. 

KALA-AZAB 

Kala-azar  is  a  tropical  infection  characterized  by  anemia  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen.  It  is  caused  by  a  parasite  which  occurs  in  great 
numbers  in  the  spleen  and  which,  upon  culture  media,  develops  into  a 
flagellated  organism  resembling  the  trypanosomes.  The  parasites  were 
discovered  by  Leishman  and  Donovan  in  the  spleen  and  liver  and  the 
epithelium  of  the  blood  vessels.  Manson  and  Low  found  similar  bodies 
in  the  ulcerous  mucous  membranes  of  the  intestines,  and  Marchand  and 
Ledingham  found  the  same  peculiar  bodies  in  the  cells  of  the  bone 
marrow  and  lymphatic  glands.  Rogers  cultivated  the  parasites  from  the 
spleen  of  patients  suffering  with  kala-azar  upon  agar  streaked  with  fresh 
human  blood.  Flagellate  forms  developed.  This  was  confirmed  by  Chris- 
tophers, who  used  Nov/s  method  of  growing  trypanosomes  upon  the 
water  of  condensation  of  blood  agar  tubes.  The  kala-azar  parasites 
grown  in  artificial  culture  media  have  a  cilium  but  no  membrane. 

ROACHES 

Roaches  are  among  the  commonest  and  most  offensive  of  the  insects 
which  frequent  human  habitations.  They  are  under  suspicion  of  convey- 
ing several  infections.  TJiere  are  no  less  than  a  thousand  species  of  the 
family  BlcUtidae.  Four  of  these  have  become  domesticated  and  cosmopoli- 
tan. They  are  Periplaneia  americaiia,  Periplaneta  austrdlaaiae,  Blatta 
orientalis  and  Blatta  germanica. 

The  main  difference  between  Periplaneia  americana  and  Periplaneta 
atistralasiae  is  that  the  Australian  roach  differs  strikingly  in  the  brighter 
and  more  definitely  limited  yellow  band  on  the  prothorax,  and  in  the 
yellow  dash  on  the  side  of  the  wings. 

Blatta  orientalis  or  black  beetle,  is  the  common  European  and  Eng- 
lish species.  The  female  is  nearly  wingless  in  the  adult  state.  Blatta 
germanica,  the  German  roach,  has  become  worldwide  in  distribution :  in 
this  country  it  is  styled  the  Croton  bug.  It  is  now  the  commonest 
and  best  known  of  the  domestic  roaches.  It  is  light  brown  in  color,  and 
characteristically  marked  on  the  thorax  with  two  dark  brown  stripes. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  the  domestic  roaches,  and  multiplies  more  rapidly 
than  any  of  ihem.  It  is  also  more  active  and  wary  than  the  larger 
species,  and  more  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Structure  and  Habits. — Roaches  are  smooth,  slippery  insects,  in 
shape  broad  and  flattened.    The  head  is  bent  downward  so  that  the  mouth 
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parts  are  directed  backward,  and  the  eyes  direetly  downward,  conformSJ 
to  their  grovelling  habits.  The  antenoae  are  very  long  and  slender,  ofteii' 
having  upward  of  100  joints.  The  males  usually  have  two  pair  of  wings. 
In  some  speeies*  as  the  Crot^on  bug,  the  females  are  nearly  wingless. 
The  legs  are  long  and  powerful,  and  armed  with  numerous  strong  bristles 
or  gpines.  The  mouth  parts  are  well  developed  and  have  etrong  biting 
jaws  like  those  of  a  grasshopper,  enabling  the^e  insects  to  eat  all  sorts 
of  substances. 

House  roaches  are  particularly  abundant  in  pantries,  kitchens, 
bakeries,  and  other  warm  places.  Tlicy  are  nocturnal  in  habits.  Their 
numbers  are  often  not  rcali/.cd  unless  they  are  surprised  in  their  mid- 
night feasts.  Domestic  roadies  are  practically  omnivorous,  feeding  on 
almost  any  dead  animal  matter,  cereal  products  and  food  materials  of 
aU  8ort«.  They  are  believed  to  be  cannibalistic.  They  eat  or  gnaw 
woolens,  leather,  and  frequently  damage  the  cloth  and  leather  bindings 
of  books.  They  soil  everything  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  leaving 
a  nauseous^  roaehy  odor.  Food  so  tainted  is  beyond  redemption.  This 
odor  comes  partly  from  the  excrement,  but  chiefly  from  a  dark-colored 
fluid  exuded  from  the  mouth  of  the  insect,  and  also  in  part  from  the 
scent  glands.  Occasionally  they  migrate,  which  accounts  for  the  way  in 
which  new  houses  frecpicntly  become  suddenly  overrun  with  these  vermin. 

The  eggs  are  brought  together  wnthiu  the  abdomen  of  the  mother 
into  an  egg  capsule,  which  is  a  hard,  horny  pod.  It  is  retained  in  this 
position  sometimes  for  weeks,  or  until  the  young  larvae  are  ready  to 
emerge.  The  young  are  ver}^  much  like  the  adults?,  except  in  point  of 
size,  and  in  lacking  wings.  They  pass  through  a  number  of  molts,  some* 
times  as  many  as  seven.  The  development  of  the  roach  is  slow,  and 
probably  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  rarely  more  than  one 
generation  per  year  is  produced.  The  abundance  of  roaches  is  therefore 
apparently  not  accounted  for  so  much  hy  their  rapidity  of  multiplication 
as  by  their  unusual  ability  to  preserve  themselves  from  ordinary  m^ns 
of  destruction,  and  by  the  scarcity  of  natural  enemies. 

Natural  enemies  of  the  roach  are  mice,  rats,  guinea-fowl^  tree-frog, 
ichneumon  fly,  and  other  insectivorous  animals. 

The  warfare  against  roaches  consists  of :  (1)  cleanliness;  (2)  elimina- 
tion of  breeding  and  hiding  places;  (3)  fumigation;  (4)  poisong;  (5) 
traps;  (G)  natural  enemies.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  and  the  keeping  of  1 
food  in  jars  or  places  inaccessilde  to  the  roach  is  of  prime  importance.  ■ 
All  unnecessary  corners,  crarks  and  imperfections  in  the  structure  of  the 
building  that  favor  breeding  and  hiding  places  must  be  eliminated. 
Roaches  may  be  kiHcd  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  and  also  with  sulphur 
dioxid — ©everal  fumigations  are  sometimes  necessary.  The  best  poison 
for  roaches  is  sodium  fluorid.  This  substance  very  finely  ground  and 
mixed  with  meal  of  some  sort  forms  the  basis  of  most  roach  pcwders 
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found  upon  the  market.     The  powder  should  be  liberally  dusted  in  all 

ornerg,  drawers,  closets,  and  ruoways.     Other  poisons  sometimes  used 

ire;  pjrrethrum  powder,  flowers  of  eulphiir,  phosphorous  paste,  coiitaiu- 

ng  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  phosphorous  in  sweetened  flour.    Plaster-of-Paris, 

[l  part>  flour  3  or  4  parts,  may  be  set  near  a  convenient  flat  plate  coiitam- 

iug  pure  water.    The  insects  eat  the  mixtnre,  become  thirsty  and  drink, 

[when  the  plaster-of-Parig  sets  and  clogs  the  intestines.     Many  roaches 

[may  be  trapped  in  a  deep,  smooth  basin  or  jar.     Sticks  leading  up  to  the 

rim  of  the  trap  make  runways  for  the  insects,  whi«h  slip  into  the  trap 

but  cannot  get  out.    The  best  bait  for  these  traps  is  stale  beer.     The 

Croton  bug  is  too  wise  to  be  tlms  trapped. 

The  roach  has  been  shown  hy  Fibigcr  ^  to  become  infested  with  a 
roubd  worm.    WTieii  these  infested  roaches  are  eaten  by  rats,  a  cancerous- 
llike  growth  develops  in  the  stomachs  of  the  rats,  apparently  due  to  the 
[irritating  presence  of  these  worms.    ITerms  and  Nelson  '^  and  also  Long- 
[  fellow '  have  shown  the  possibility  of  the  conveyance  of  typhoid  and 
other  infections  by  means  of  the  roach.     When  we  c*onsider  that  house 
roaches  feed  upon  all  kinds  of  breadstuffs,  milk  and  its  products^  meat^ 
{clothing,  cooked  and  raw  food;  that  they  migrate  from  one  apartment  to 
[another,  following  water  and  drain  pipes,  from  cellar  and  sick  room  to 
[living  rooms  and  bedrooms;  that  they  infest  kitchens,  store  rooms  and 
|toiIet8«  opportunity  is  evidently  oifered  to  drag  infection  me<-hanically 
[from  one  place  to  another.     Eoaches  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
[litary  menace. 
Ecferencea.^The  literature  upon  insects  and  insect-home  diseases 
Is  very  widely  distributed.     Many  of  the  entomological  facts  contained 
lin  this  chapter  have  been  taken  from  '*The  Insect  Book'*  by  L.  0.  Howard 
md  the  many  excellent  publications  of  Howard  and  his  colleagues  of 
[the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Department  of  Agriculture,     The  Govern- 
[ment  publications  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent  of 
I  Documents,  Washington,   D.   C.     Many  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
prevention  and  destruction  of  mosquitoes  have  been  taken  from  articles 
in  the  Public  ilealih  Reports  of  the  Tublic  Health  Service.    In  the  chap- 
ter upon  insecticides  free  reference  has  been  made  to  my  own  book  upon 
I '^Disinfection  and  Disinfectants/'  as  well  as  to  my  other  writings  and 
[unpublished  work  in  ditferent  phases  of  this  subject.     Other  references 
fare  cited  in  ih^d  text. 

,  L,  No.  7   pp.  289-332. 
HcaHk,  Sept,   1913,  HI, 
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INFANTJLB   PARALYSIS 

(Acute  Anten<iT  Poliomyelitis) 

An  entirely  new  literature  upon  the  Bubject  of  infantile  paralysis 
is  now  being  eonj=itriRte(L  Wiekman  of  Sweden,  in  1905-06,  gave  us  a 
new  symptomatology,  and  defined  elinieal  types  not  before  recognized* 
Wickman  made  the  first  systematic  study  of  the  disease  from  an  epi- 
'  demiological  point  of  view,  and  found  evidence  that  it  was  contagious^ 
though  usually  slightly  so.  He  directed  especial  attention  to  several 
factors  in  its  spread,  viz.:  routes  of  travel,  public  gatherings  of  children, 
abortive  or  ambulant  cases,  and  healthy  intermediate  carriers.  In  the 
spring  of  1909  Landsteiner  and  Popper  succeeded  in  transmitting  the 
disease  to  two  monkeys  by  inoculating  them  with  the  spinal  cord  of  a 
child  who  had  died  of  infantile  paralysis.  Later  in  the  year  Flexner  and 
Lewis  obtained  the  same  re-sults,  and  further  transmitted  the  infection 
from  monkey  to  monkey  through  an  indefinite  number  of  passages.  To 
Harbitz  and  Scheel  of  Norway  we  are  indebted  for  formulating  the 
pathologic  anatomy  of  the  affection. 

Infantile  paralysis  is  now  properly  regarded  as  a  communicable  dis- 
ease. The  virus  is  filtrable,  that  is,  "ultra microscopic/*  The  virus  has 
been  grown  by  Flexner  and  Noguchi  as  minute  globoid  bodies  arranged 
in  pairs,  chains  and  masses  in  artificial  cultures.  (/.  A,  If,  A,,  Feb.  1, 
1913,  LX,  5,  362.) 

It  appears  that  infantile  paralysis  is  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
mon and  more  widespread  of  late  years.  This  increase  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  now  hetter  known  and  more 
readily  recognized.  BergenhoUz,  in  1881,  described  the  first  outbreak 
with  sufiieient  accuracy  to  accept  infantile  paralysis  as  a  new  disease. 

Beeent  outbreaks  have  occurred  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  Austria^ 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  Spain,  France,  the  United  States,  and 
Cuba.  Of  tlie  8,054  cases  reported  in  5  years  (1905-09),  the  United 
States  contributed  5,514  cases  or  about  five-seventlis  of  the  total  number. 
The  number  of  outbreaks  and  the  number  of  cases  have  progress! vdy 
increased,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

dot 
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Av.  No.  of  Cases 
Cases       Outbreaks    per  Outbreak 

1880-1884  23  2  11.5 

1885-1889  93  7  13. 

1890-1894  151  4  38. 

1895-1899  345  23  15. 

1900-1904  349  9  39. 

1905-1909  8,054  25  322. 

Epidemics  of  poliomyelitis  have  prevailed  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
The  disease  has  been  most  prevalent  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  of  the  United  States.  Epidemics  have  been  more  severe,  and  the 
case  rates  have  been  higher,  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts  than  in 
the  more  densely  populated  cities.  Even  in  the  cities  the  disease  does 
not  especially  strike  the  crowded  districts.  Cold  countries  having  marked 
seasonal  variations  in  temperature  have  been  most  aflfected,  but  the 
disease  is  always  most  prevalent  in  the  warm,  dry  months,  from  May  to 
November  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  November  to  May  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Sporadic  cases  may  occur  at  any  time  throughout 
the  year.  The  great  majority  of  cases  occur  in  children  under  five  years 
of  age.  From  the  standpoint  of  prevention  it  is  important  to  note  that 
social  and  hygienic  conditions  apparently  have  no  influence  whatever  in 
determining  the  infection.  All  classes  are  affected  in  about  equal  pro- 
portion. 

The  vims  of  the  disease  is  present  in  greatest  virulence  or  concen- 
tration in  the  spinal  cord  of  infected  persons  and  animals.  One  one- 
hundredth  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  an  emulsion  of  cord,  or  less,  is  suf- 
ficient to  infect  a  monkey.  The  virus  is  also  quite  constantly  present 
in  the  brain  and  other  organs  and  tissues,  as,  for  instance,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  pharynx,  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  axillary 
and  inguinal  lymph  nodes,  also  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid.  The  virus  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  intestinal  secretions. 
The  suspicion  that  the  alvine  discharges  may,  therefore,  be  virulent  is 
sufficient  indication  that  they  should  be  disinfected  in  all  cases  until 
further  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  at  hand.  • 

The  experimental  disease  in  monkeys  may  be  produced  by.  injecting 
the  vims  directly  into  the  central  nervous  system,  preferably  the  brain. 
Young  rabbits  *  and  guinea-pigs  may  likewise  be  infected.  Monkeys  may 
also  be  infected  by  introducing  the  virus  subcutaneously  or  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  even  by  intravenous  inoculation.  They  have  been 
mfected  by  placing  virulent  material  upon  the  healthy  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  and  also  by  inhalation  of  the  infectious  material  forced  into 
the  trachea^  and  finally  by  introducing  the  virus  into  the  stomach,  along 

aTToAMi^n  mud  Havens:     Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  April,  1916. 
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with  an  opiate,  to  restrain  peristalsis.  Lt'iuer  and  Weisner  have  infectdT 
monkeys  through  the  iiiiiiijured  nasal  niueous  niembmiic,  I  liave  ob- 
tained gimilar  reRwlts.  Monkeys  have  so  far  never  been  known  to  itrntract 
the  disease  spontanB^^isly,  even  thongh  they  are  kept  in  intimate  associa- 
tion witli  infeeted  monkeys.  There  are  many  imralytic  diseases  of  the 
lower  animals,  but,  m  far  as  known,  in  far)  tile  paralysis  as  a  natural 
infection  is  fx^culiar  to  man.  Rrjsenaii  and  Brues,  and  also  Anderson 
and  Frost,  have  transnntted  the  tlisease  from  monkey  to  monkey  through 
the  bite  of  the  stable  fly. 

Besiatance  of  the  Vims* — The  virus  of  anterior  poliomyelitis  is  killed 
by  a  temperature  of  15'  to  SU"^  V.  in  half  an  hour ;  also  by  comparatively 
weak  disinfectants^  snch  as  a  l-^KK)  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
1  per  cent,  menthcd  in  oil,  a  |)^)wder  containing  menthol,  0,5  per  cent., 
salol,  5  per  cent,,  boric  acid*  20  [>er  cent,  (l^ndsteiner  and  Lcvaditi), 
and  a  dilution  of  perliydrol  (Merck)  equivalent  to  1  per  cent,  of  peroxid 
of  hydrogen.  The  virus  is  not  destroyed  by  very  low  temperatures  nor 
by  drying  over  caustic  potash,  or  in  vtMUo  for  a  considerable  period. 
A  virulent  cord  has  been  kepi  for  almost  5  months  in  pure  glycerin 
without  losing  its  virulence,  resemhling  in  this  respect  rabies,  vaccinia, 
and  other  liltcrable  viruses,  and  ditfcring  for  the  most  part  from  non- 
spore-bearing  pathogenic  bacteria  which  are  usually  kilted  by  pure  gly- 
cerin in  a  short  while.  The  virus  remains  virulent  in  ordinary  water 
for  31  days,'  and  the  same  length  of  time  in  niilk  first  sterilized  by  heat, 

Immimity. — One  attack  of  infantile  paralysis  apparently  confers  a 
high  degree  of  innmniity.  Heeurrent  cases  and  second  attacks  have 
been  reported,  ilonkeys  which  have  recovered  from  the  infection  show 
a  high  degree  of  resistance,  in  that  they  are  not  susceptible  to  infec- 
tion by  again  inoculating  tliem,  and  their  blood  stTum  contains  anti- 
bodies capable  of  rendering  the  virus  harmless.  That  is,  if  the  blood 
eerum  of  an  immune  monkey  is  mixed  with  an  emulsion  of  virulent 
spinal  cord  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours,  the  virus 
is  no  longer  c?apable  of  producing  the  infection  in  susceptible  -animalfi. 
This  property  has  been  used  by  Antlerson  and  Frost  to  corroljoratc  the 
clinical  diagnosis  in  abortive  cases.  The  blood  of  a  |>erson  who  has  not 
had  the  disease  does  not  neutralize  the  virus;  therefore,  if  the  injection 
of  the  virus  previously  treated  with  human  senun  fails  to  prtiduce  the 
infection  in  susce}»tible  monkeys,  it  may  be  taken  as  evideiite  that  tiae 
serum  contained  specilir  antilKKlies  and  came  from  an  individual  who  has 
had  the  disease. 

Modes  of  Tran&miBsion. — Contact  tiikoby   (liASEO  ri'OK  tuk  as- 

BUMFIION   TJIAT  TFIK  VIUIS   IS  niSCHAJlOKD  KIIOM  TliK  MOUTU  AKD  NOSE 

AND  EXTERS  Tiiuoutni  Tiiic  t«AMK  CHAN Nij/) . — TIktc  18  evidence  to  sup- 
{M>rt  the  theory  that  the  ilisease  is  dirertly  transnjissible  from  person  to 
'LeraditI  and  Pasti,  Anuah  de  Tlnst.  pESti^ur,  XXV,  11,  805. 
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FppTson  and  thf re  is  a  suspicion  that  lioaltliy  carriers  play  an  iTiiportaiit 
role  in  spreading  the  iiifct^tioiu  This  view  was  enuneiated  by  Wiekmao 
I  and  received  support  through  the  experiments  of  Kling,  Pettersson  and 
WtTDstedt,  and  also  Flexiier,  It  is  knoi^Ti  that  the  mucous  memhrane 
of  the  nose  and  throat  contains  the  virus,  and  in  oue  case  the  salhary 
I  glands  were  shown  to  he  infective.  Osgood  and  Lucas  demonstrated 
that  the  nasal  nmcous  membrane  of  two  monkeys  experimentally  inocu- 
lated with  poliomyelitis  remained  infective  for  0  weeks  in  one  case  and 
514  mouths  in  another.  This  very  important  observation  strengthens 
the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  chrouie  human  carriers.  If  heallliy 
carriers  continue  to  spread  the  infection  months  after  the  attack,  it  in- 
creases the  ditficulty  of  suppressing  the  disease*  and  further  renders 
doubtful  the  etTiciency  of  strict  isolation  and  prophylactic  measures  di- 
rected only  to  persons  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease.  The  fact  that 
the  mucous  membrane  contains  the  virus  is  not,  however,  sutficient  proof 
that  the  virus  is  liberated  and  discharged  in  sutficient  amount  in  the 
secretions  from  the  mouth  and  nose  to  be  a  menace.  In  a  series  of  18 
peases  Rosenau,  Sheppard  and  A  moss  *  were  unable  to  demonstrate  the 
vims  in  the  nasal  and  buccitl  secretions  obtained  from  persons  in  various 
stages  of  convalescence.  Strauss  ^  had  similar  negative  results  in  a  series 
of  10  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  Kling*  Pettersson  and  Wernstedt  *  re- 
port successful  results;  by  experiments  upon  monkeys  they  demonstrated 
the  infectiousness  of  buccal  and  intestinal  secretions  of  living  subjects, 
Flexner  has  recently  also  reported  oue  successful  attempt  in  demonstrat- 
ling  the  virus  in  the  buccal  secretions. 

The  iKSECT-BortxE  THEOEY.^Infantile  paralysis  shows  no  tendency 
I  to  prevail  in  congested  centers  or  to  spread  in  hospitals,  schools,  institu- 
tions, and  other  crowded  places;  its  seasonal  prevalence  corresponds  to 
I  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  most  insects,  and  does  not  correspond  to  the 
jfieasonal  prevalence  of  diseases  spread  through  secretions  of  the  mouth 
|«nd  nose,  such  as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  smallfKjx,  etc.  Many  other 
If  actors,  brought  to  light  by  the  studies  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
[Massachusetts  upon  the  epidemiology  of  the  disease,  under  the  able 
[direction  of  I)r.  Mark  Richardson,  indicate  that  the  disease  is  not  a  con- 
gous one.  These  studies*  gradually  focused  attention  upon  some 
qU  the  stable  fly  {Stomoj-ys  ailcitntn^)  m  particular.     Rosenau  aud 

PHosen&u,  M.  X,  Sbcppard,  P.  A.  E,,  Ainoas,  H,  L,.  Boston  Med,  and  Rurg. 
K.  May  25,  lf»ll,  CLXIV,  21.  pp.  743-748. 
'Strauss,  L,  ./.  .4.  If.  .4.,  April  22,  11H J,  LVl,  10,  111^2. 
•Klttig,  r\,  rvttt'rHHcjri,  A.,  and  WvriMMi,  \\\,  Ri^port  from  thi>  State  Me<lioal 
ItiHlttiitc  of  Swi'dt'n  tu  i\w  W    luU'TUikiHimii  Con^ri'ss  on   My^umo.  and   Domog- 
riiph\\   Wftshirigtnn,    I),  C,    1012.      Alt^n,    ZritsvUr.   f.    tmmunitiitHfitrrh.    u.   fxper, 
[Thernpie,  Bd,  XIT,  Jcrui,  HM2. 
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Briies  *  demonstrated  tli€  virujs  may  sometimes  be  transmitted  from 
monkey  to  monkey  through  the  bite  of  the  stable  fly.  These  results  were 
aoun  ti-onfirmed  by  Anderson  and  Frost.*  The  insect- borne  theory  seems 
to  fit  the  case  as  the  disease  is  known  in  Massachusetts.  Subsequent  work 
by  Rosenau,  Anderson  and  others  has  given  negative  results;  it  will, 
therefore,  require  much  additional  stndy  to  determine  what  role  SiomQXjfs 
calci trans  plays  m  spreading  the  infection  in  nature. 

Otuer  Tjieorles.— ^It  has  been  suggested  that  the  virus  may  be 
air-borne  in  the  sense  that  it  is  carried  in  the  dust,  Neustaedter  and 
Thro '  claim  to  have  infected  monkeys  from  dust  collected  from  sick 
rooms.  Infected  food,  or  transmission  through  wounds  and  other  means, 
have  not  been  ruled  out  of  consideration. 

Prevcntioiu — No  definite  or  effective  system  of  prevention  can  be 
fornmlatcd  until  we  are  sure  of  iht  mode  of  transmission.  Meanwhile 
health  authorities  are  entirely  ju»tified  in  requiring  rases  to  be  reported, 
isolated,  and  all  known  lines  of  preventive  measures  applied,  such  as 
disinfection,  screening,  and  guarding  against  insects,  allaying  unneces- 
sary dust,  etc.  A  fly  campaign  directed  with  especial  reference  to  tlie 
stable  fly  is  plainly  indicated,  and  the  infection  must  also  be  fought  as 
one  conveyed  from  man  to  man  directly.  Until  the  modes  of  transmis- 
sion of  the  disease  are  established,  however,  we  can  have  no  confidence 
in  our  prophylactic  measures,  which  most  resemble  the  old  "shotgun'* 
prescription. 

The  following  measures  are  recommended:  The  patient  should  be 
isolated  as  completely  as  fiossible  in  a  clean,  bare  room,  well  screened 
to  keep  out  insects.  This  is  a  good  practice  despite  the  fact  that  the 
disease  shows  no  tendency  to  spread  in  children's  asylums,  hospitals, 
and  other  institutions,  or  even  in  the  home.  The  same  statement,  how* 
ever,  was  made  of  typhoid  fever  not  many  years  ago.  Visiting  should 
be  interdicted  and  only  the  necessary  attendant  should  be  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  patient.  All  discharges,  including  sputum, 
nasal  secretions,  urine,  and  feces,  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  and 
special  care  shouhl  be  taken  that  cu]>s,  spoons,  remnants  of  food,  etc,,  ■ 
which  may  have  become  contaminated  by  the  patient  are  burned,  scalded, 
or  otherwise  purified. 

Towels,  bed  linen,  and  other  fabrics  should  be  boiled  or  dipped  inta 
a  germicidal  solution  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  typhoid  bacillus.  The 
nurse  and   physician   should  observe  the  same  precautions   regarding 
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their  hands  and  clothing  as  are  recommended  in  attending  a  case  of 
scarlet  fever. 

The  period  during  which  the  isolation  should  be  maintained  cannot 
even  be  guessed  at.  Children  are  usually  not  permitted  to  return  to 
school  for  at  least  three  weeks,  but,  if  chronic  carriers  play  the  important 
role  now  suspected,  this  time  would  be  far  too  short  in  many  instances. 

Since  the  virus  can  be  killed  experimentally  by  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  antiseptic  gargles,  sprays,  and  nose  washes 
of  this  solution  are  recommended  to  be  used  by  the  patient,  the  nurse, 
and  physician,  and  other  members  of  the  family.  In  the  presence  of 
an  epidemic,  street  and  house  dust  should  be  kept  down  by  sprinkling, 
oiling,  and  the  other  means  employed  for  this  purpose.  Dust  should 
be  allayed  whether  there  is  an  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  or  not. 
During  epidemics  children  should  be  kept  away  from  public  gatherings, 
prohibited  from  using  public  drinking  cups,  and  special  attention  given 
to  the  diet  to  prevent  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  for  many  a  case  of 
infantile  paralysis  starts  with  a  digestive  upset. 


OHIOKENPOX 

Chickenpox  (varicella)  is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the  minor  com- 
municable diseases  in  that  the  mortality  is  low,  complications  and  sequelae 
not  frequent :  chickenpox  is  not  always  a  harmless  disease ;  when  it  runs 
through  an  institution  with  many  small  children  it  occasionally  develops 
malignancy.  It  may  leave  disfiguring  scars;  sepsis  or  erysipelas  some- 
times originate  in  the  pustules ;  complications,  such  as  pneumonia,  neph- 
ritis, and  gangrene  df  the  skin  also  occur. 

Chickenpox  is  very  readily  conmiunicable  and  spreads  through  fam- 
ilies or  institutions,  and  also  in  more  or  less  widespread  epidemics.  The 
cause  of  the  disease  and  its  modes  of  transmission  are  not  known.  The 
vims  is  contained  in  the  content  of  the  vesicle.  The  disease  is  peculiar 
to  man ;  animal  inoculations  have  so  far  proven  negative.  The  period  of 
incubation  is  probably  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days ;  the  maximum  for 
public  health  purposes  is  21  days.  One  attack  produces  a  definite  im- 
munity.   No  age  is  exempt. 

Health  officers  should  require  cases  of  chickenpox  to  be  reported,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  smallpox.  The 
•differential  diagnosis  between  chickenpox  and  smallpox  is  often  an  im- 
portant and  difficult  public  health  matter.  The  distinction  may  be  made 
by  introducing  some  of  the  contents  of  the  vesicle  into  the  skin  of  a 
well-vaccinated  person.  If  smallpox,  an  immediate  reaction  results;  if 
chickenpox,  no  reaction  results.  Monkeys  are  not  susceptible  to  chicken- 
pox  but  may  be  given  smallpox.    The  differential  diagnosis  may  also  be. 
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made  from  the  presence  of  viuaiijc"  budie.s  in  sniHllpox  ajiil  their  absence 
in  ihickeiipox. 

The  differential  diagnosis  may  be  made  in  doubtlul  cat^eg  by  a  his- 
tological examination  of  the  poek,  or  by  inoeulatin^  tlie  contents  of  the 
ve&iele  upon  tlie  corne-a  of  rabbiti?*  In  sectiunH  of  the  skin  lesion  the 
vaccine  bodies  are  fomid  in  smallpox,  not  in  chickenpox;  the  vesicle  of 
the  former  is  multilocular,  the  latter  nnilocular.  The  vesicle  upon  the 
cornea  of  rabbits  produced  by  smallpox  is  distinct  and  contains  the  vac- 
cine bodies;  the  lesion  resulting  from  chickenpox  is  trifling  and  does 
not  contain  the  vaccine  bodies. 

Babbits  previously  vaccinated  with  vaccine  virus  will  give  a  marked 
intradermal  reaction  with  smallyxjx  vesicle  contents  in  from  twenty-four 
to  fort}'-eight  hours,  but  will  not  give  sucli  a  reaction  with  varicella 
vesicle  contents.* 

The  prevention  of  chickenpox  depends  upon  isolation  and  disinfec- 
tion at  the  bedside.  Children  with  chickenpox  should  not  be  jKjrmitted 
to  go  to  school. 

Kling  *  favors  vaccination  with  chickenpox  virus,  in  the  face  of  an 
epidemic  in  an  institution.  The  response  to  such  vaccination  is  slight 
and  locaL  The  virus  is  taken  from  a  fresh,  clear  vesicle  and  intro<iuoed 
into  the  skin.  Eight  days  later  red  papules  appear  at  the  site  of  "vac- 
cination/' which  next  day  develoj)  into  typical  vesicles  of  chickenpox, 
with  a  !<light  reddened  areola.  There  arc  no  general  symptoms.  Previous 
vaccination  with  smallpox  does  not  prevent  a  positive  reaction  to  vac-  ■ 
cination  with  chickenpox,  thus  emphasizing  the  essential  difference  l>e- 
tween  the  two  diseases.  An  epidemic  of  chickenpox  at  the  Stockholm 
Children's  Hospital  in  August,  ]^>14,  was  cut  short  by  vaccinating  all 
the  well  children  with  the  virus  from  a  chicken  pock. 


GLANDERS 


Glanders  or  farcy  is  n  widespread  communicable  disease  of  hoi 
mules,  asses,  and  other  animals,  and  is  readily  communicated  to  man/ 
Cats  may  become  infected  by  eating  the  flesh  of  glandcred  horses.  Goat$  , 
also  have  the  disease.    Cattle  are  immune.  Guinea-pigs  and  field  mice  are^ 
very  susceptible  by  experimental  methods;  the  home  mouse  has  a  natural 
immunity.    In  both  man  and  horses  it  is  remarkable  for  it«  fatality.    The  - 
disease  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  inflanimatorv^  nodules  dtbec  I 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  (glanders)  or  in  the  skin  (fart^y). 
The  nodules  break  down,  lea^ijig  crat«*r-likr  ulcers.    On  the  skin  the  farcy 
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buttons  break  down  and  discharge  an  oily  material.  The  mortality  is 
about  50  per  cent.  Glanders  occurs  both  as  an  acute  and  chronic  disease. 
Glanders  is  caused  by  the  Bacillus  mallei,  which  corresponds  to 
the  spore-free  bacteria  so  far  as  its  resistance  is  concerned.  In  gen- 
eral the  bacillus  of  glanders  is  killed  by  the  same  agents  used  against 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  which  it  resembles  in  some  particulars. 

The  infection  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  either  through  the 
gkin  or  mucous  membrane,  and  is  usually  communicated  direcitly  from 
the  horse  to  man  by  contact  with  the  infected  discharges.  The  disease 
is  sometimes  communicated  from  man  to  man.  Washerwomen  have  be- 
come infected  from  the  clothes  of  a  patient.. 

The  bacillus  of  glanders  does  not  have  a  spore.  It  is  comparatively 
frail  and  readily  destroyed  by  the  usual  physical  and  chemical  germi- 
cidal agencies  used  against  spore-free  bacteria.  The  bacillus,  however, 
is  frequently  protected  by  albuminous  matter  or  buried  in  the  dirt  of 
stables,  water  troughs,  harnesses,  and  other  objects.  While  the  naked 
genns  of  glanders  are  readily  destroyed,  they  are  frequently  hard  to 
get  at;  cleanliness  is,  therefore,  imperative. 

The  prevention  of  glanders  in  man  depends  primarily  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  the  disease  in  horses.  The  only  difficulty  in  controlling 
the  disease  in  horses  lies  in  the  early  diagnosis  and  recognition  of  mild 
or  missed  cases,  which  are  very  common.  Horses  affected  with  occult 
or  latent  glanders  are  important  factors  in  the  propagation  of  the  in- 
fection, especially  in  the  crowded  parts  of  cities.  The  clinical  diagnosis 
in  the  frank  cases  is  made  without  difficulty  from  the  characteristic 
symptoms  and  the  lesions,  but  laboratory  aid  is  necessary  to  discover  the 
mild  cases. 

Diagnoflii. — The  diagnosis  of  glanders  may  be  made  by:  (1)  the 
mallein  test;  (2)  the  agglutination  test;  (3)  the  Strauss  reaction; 
(4)  isolation  of  A  mallei  in  pure  culture;  and  (5)  complement  fixa- 
tion. All  these  tests  serve  a  definite  purpose.  However, -the  mallein 
test,  the  agglutination  test,  and  the  Strauss  reaction  have-  certain  limita- 
tions. The  isolation  of  the  glanders  bacillus  in  pure  culture  is  definite 
and  final,  but  time-consuming.  The  diagnosis  of  glanders  by  complement 
fixation  is  at  present  our  most  reliable,  most  satisfactory,  and  quickest 
method  of  recognizing  the  disease. 

The  Mallein  Test. — i^Jallein  is  a  product  of  the  glanders  bacillus 
corresponding  to  tuberculin.  The  injection  of  mallein  into  normal  ani- 
mals produces  no  reaction,  whereas  the  injection  into  glanderous  ani- 
mals causes  a  rise  in  temperature  and  a  local  reaction  about  the  lesions. 
With  the  mallein  test  a  large  proportion  of  latent  and  occult  cases  of 
glanders  can  be  diagnosed,  but  the  test  must  be  made  and  interpreted 
by  an  experienced  veterinarian,  else  the  results  may  be  unreliable.  The 
mallein  test  fails  to  give  a  typical  reaction  in  a  considerable  number  of 
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glanderous  animals;  on  the  other  hand,  a  reaction  may  follow  the  injec- 
tion of  mallein  in  the  al)8ence  of  glanders.  Thus  mallein  is  not  an  en- 
tirely reliable  diagnostic  agent  and  has  never  been  considered  as  epecific 
in  the  detection  of  this  disease  as  tuberculin  for  the  diagnosis  of  tuber- 
culosis* 

The  ophihaJmic  test  for  glanders  is  reliable,  and  has  a  great  advan- 
tage  over  other  testi?  on  account  of  its  very  simple  application.  It  is  only 
nuce88ary  to  drop  into  one  uf  the  eyes  of  the  animal  three  drops  of  con- 
centrated mallein,  or  to  dip  a  camelVhair  brush  into  mallein  and 
introduce  this  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  reaction  ussuaOy  com- 
mences in  live  or  six  honrs  after  the  introduction  of  the  mallein  and  _ 
lasts  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  A  positive  reaction  ift  I 
manifested  by  swelling  uf  the  eyelids  and  a  purulent  Becretion  from  the 
tested  eye. 

The  Agglutination  Test. — The  agglutination  test  is  of  value  in  ■ 
all  ca8es  of  rei^ent  infection,  the  blood  serum  possessing  a  very  high 
agglutinating  power — 1-1,000  and  higher.  In  chronic  glanders  the  ag- 
glutinating power  of  the  blnoj  may  be  very  low — 1-400  or  less;  in  some 
ea.sc8  even  lower  than  that  of  normal  l>Iood  st^rum — which  may  be  1-800 
and  even  higher.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  agglutination  tests  alone  do 
not  constitute  an  entirely  satisfactory  diagnostic  method  for  glanders. 
It  may  be  u^ed  as  an  ailjiinct  to  other  tests. 

The  Strauss  Heaction. — The  Strauss  ^  reaction  for  the  diagnosis 
of  glanders  consists  in  inoculating  male  guinea-pigs  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  with  material  containing  virulent  B,  malJei,  which  causes  an 
enlargement  of  the  testicles,  involving  the  scrotum;  the  testes  become 
glued  to  their  sheaths,  A  positive  reaction  associated  with  organisms 
resembling  those  of  glanders,  and  typical  cultures  obtained  from  the 
lesions,  are  unfailing  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  specific  virus. 
Failure  to  obtain  the  reaction  is  not  protif  that  a  sispected  specimen 
may  not  have  come  from  a  horse  or  animal  with  glanders.  Arms  ^  recom- 
mends that  it  is  better  to  use  more  than  one  guinea-pig  in  testing 
suspected  material,  and  that,  before  inoculating,  it  is  well  to  make  a 
microscopic  examination  as  a  guide  to  the  dosage.  A  culture  made  from 
the  swab  often  aids  in  tlie  early  diagnosis,  tiuinea-pigs  should  be  kept 
under  observation  for  a  month,  antl  if  a  lesion  of  any  kind  is  present 
an  autopsy  shoubl  be  made  and  cultures  taken. 

The  Isolation  of  B.  Mallei  in  Pure  Culture. — The  bacillus 
of  glanders  may  be  isolated  by  introducing  some  of  the  suspected  nm- 
terial  subrutaneously  and  als*i  intrapcritoneally  into  male  guinea-pigs,  M 
In  this  way  pnro  cultures  may  be  obtained  from  the  pus  or  necrotic  ■ 
foci  in  the  spleen^  which  f«>llow  subcutaneous  inoculation;  or  from, the 

^Compt  Rmd,  Acad,  d,  «<?.,  188«l.  CVIIT,  p.  530. 
■        V.  A,  M.  A.,  LV,  7,  Aug.  13,  1010,  p.  50K 
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characteristic  enlargement  of  the  testicle  which  is  observed  in  animals 
inoculated  intraperitoneally.  The  organism  isolated  must  be  studied 
for  cultural,  morphological,  and  biological  characters.  The  isolation  of 
the  bacillus  in  pure  culture  gives  positive  information  of  unquestioned 
character  in  any  critical  case.  The  method  is  not  generally  applicable 
to  4he  diagnosis  of  glanders  because  it  requires  too  much  time  and 
may  occasionally  fail  to  discover  the  bacillus. 

Complement  Fixation. — In  1909  Schiitz  and  Schubert  ^  published 
the  results  of  their  important  work  on  the  application  of  the  method 
of  complement  fixation  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders.  The  splendid 
results  obtained  constitute,  without  doubt,  the  most  reliable  method 
for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders  which  we  have  at  our  command  at  the 
present  time.  The  complement  fixation  test  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
specific  of  the  biological  tests  in  immunity.  It  is  readily  applicable  to 
the  case  of  glanders.  The  essential  elements  used  in  the  test  are  as 
follow : 

The  hemolytic  system  consists  of  the  washed  red  blood  corpuscles 
of  a  sheep  and  the  blood  serum  of  a  rabbit  which  has  been  injected 
with  the  washed  red  blood  corpuscles  of  a  sheep.     Strong,  vigorous 
rabbits  are  selected  and  three  injections  of  the  sheep's  corpuscles  are 
made  at  intervals  of  7  days,  using  7  c.  c,  10  c.  c,  and  12  c.  c.  of  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  sheep  suspended  in  like  amounts  of  isotonic  salt 
solution.    The  blood  serum  of  a  rabbit  so  treated  contains  the  hemolytic 
amboceptors.     The  rabbit^s  blood  serum  is  heated  to  56**  C.  for  half 
an  hour  in  order  to  destroy  the  complement.    The  titer,  or  amount  of 
amboceptor  contained  in  the  rabbit  serum,  must  be  determined.     The 
hemolytic  system,  then,  consists  of  rabbit  serum  containing  ambocep- 
tor, plus  washed  red  blood  corpuscles  of  the  sheep. 

Complement — The  complement  is  contained  in  the  fresh  blood  serum 
of  a  healthy  guinea-pig.  The  blood  serum  of  the  guinea-pig  should  be 
titrated  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  complement  present.  It  is 
always  necessary  to  determine  the  smallest  quantity  of  complement  to 
be  used  for  the  final  test. 

Antigen. — ^This  is  an  extract  obtained  by  shaking  glanders  bacilli 
in  salt  solntioiL  The  bacillus  is  grown  in  pure  culture  on  2  per 
cent  add,  6  per  cent,  glycerin  agar.  A  luxuriant  growth  upon  the 
rarface  of  the  medium  is  usually  obtained  in  48  hours.  This  is  sus- 
pended in  salt  solution,  heated  to  60^  C.  for  four  hours  in  order  to 
kill  the  bacilli.  After  heating  the  dead  bacilli  are  shaken  in  the  salt 
0olation  in  a  special  apparatus  for  four  days.  The  bacilli  are  separated 
in  the  centrifuge  and  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  pre- 

'Sehflts  and  Schubert:  "Die  Ermittelung  der  Rotzkrankheit  mit  Hilfe  der 
KomplemeBtablenkiingBmethode.'"  Archiv  fur  wiaaenachaftliche  und  praktiache 
TmkeOkumde.    Bd.  36,  Heft  1  and  2,  pp.  44-83,  1909. 
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served  with  earlx>lie  afid.     The  Btrcngth  of  lliis  extract  nmst  be  dete- 
niined  by  suitable  nit'tluiik  of  titration. 

7'echnic. — The   test  is  carried   init  by  adding  togethtT,   iu  proper! 
proportions,  the  following:     (1)  The  blond  senira  of  the  horse  to  be] 
tested;  (2)  the  antigen  (e:£traet  of  glanders  bacilli);  (3)  complement 
(fresh  guinea-pig  seruoi)  ;  and  (4)  the  hemolytic  system.    If  the  UoiMi 
serum  of  the  horse  to  be  tested  contains  the  gpecifie  amboceptors  the^^ 
will  unite  with  the  bacteria,  fix  the  complement,  and  thus  prevent  hemol* 


FlO*    49. DlAOflAMltATIO    REPkEUEm-ATlON    OF    CoMPUBICBNT    FIXATION.       MohleJ" 

Eichom.  Bull,  130.  B.A.L,  U.  *S,  Dept.  of  Affriculturo. 


A,  Hr-mu lytic  systein. 

B,  BacR'riolytic  Hystcm. 

C,  Nogiitive  rctietion  with  nornial  liorae  seruro. 

D,  Poaitive  ruuciion  with  glandercd  horsu  acrum. 


r   ajuls 


ysis.     If  the  blood  serum  of  the  horse  to  be  tested  Joes  not  contain 
these   Bpecific   amboeeptors,    this    fixation    of   the   eomplement   cannot] 
take  place  and  Iicmolysis  results.     TluTefore,  Ihe  al*senee  td  h<'molysii 
means  the  presence  of  glanders,  and  vice  versa.    The  tests  nmst  alway 
be  carried  out  with  t^ontrolsand  carefully  conducted  as  to  the  amount] 
of  ea<'h  substance  used,  the  temperature  and  time.'     (8ee  also  page  445. 

PreyentioiL — When  glanders  is  discovered  or  suspected  among  horsei ' 
in  a  stable,  the  horses  in  the  infected  stable  should  be  tested  in  the 

*A  foniph'lr  fii»Hi'riptiiin  nf  the  dia|ifnu«t8  of  i^'lainliTa  liy  fom  pi  lament  fixation, 
givitiff  in  full  nil  the  di'tttilii,  will  Ik«  fuuiid  iii  BuH»  IM,  Bureau  of  Animal  ludui- 
try,  Apr.  7,  161 1,  by  Mohter  and  Kichhora. 
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manner  above  described.    All  animals  whose  serum  shows  complement 
fixation  should  be  destroyed  without  further  consideration.     After  the 
animals  have  been  killed  and  properly  disposed  of,  the  stable  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected.     All  other  horses  which  have  in- 
any  way  been  associated  with  the  infected  animals  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  tested  again  after  three  weeks,  and,  should  there  be  no 
indication  of  the  disease  in  the  second  test,  the  stable  may  be  considered 
free  from  the  infection;  otherwise  the  infected  animals  should  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  tests  repeated  every  three  weeks  until  the  disease  has 
been  eliminated. 

The  eradication  of  glanders  from  a  stable  often  means  considerable 
loss  and  sometimes  a  sacrifice  of  valuable  animals,  but  it  is  only  through 
vigorous  measures  that  the  disease  may  be  controlled.  In  the  disin- 
fection and  cleansing  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  stalls, 
harnesses,  water  troughs,  bits,  food  containers,  curry  combs,  sponges, 
and  other  objects  exposed  to  the  infection,  which  is  eliminated  mostly 
in  the  secretions  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  common  drinking 
trough  for  horses  spreads  the  infection. 

The  personal  prophylaxis  of  glanders  in  man  depends  upon  the 
education  and  care  of  those  who  have  to  handle  horses.  In  working 
with  horses  known  to  be  infected  rubber  gloves,  disinfection,  and  other 
methods  of  protection  should  be  employed.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection  through  the  discharges  or 
by  infected  fomites  from  human  cases.  Fatal  accidents  have  occurred 
in  laboratories  in  research  workers  handling  pure  cultures  of  B.  mallei. 


ANTHRAX 

Anthrax  belongs  to  that  group  of  diseases  which  occurs  primarily 
in  the  lower  animals  and  secondarily  in  man.  The  infection  is  found 
in  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  cloven-hoofed  animals,  and  may  be 
transmitted  experimentally  to  mice,  guinea-pigs,  rats,  and  rabbits.  Cold- 
blooded animals  and  birds,  as  well  as  dogs  and  swine,  are  refractory. 
Anthrax  has  a  world-wide  distribution;  Eussia  is  one  of  the  principal 
foci  of  infection. 

In  man  the  infection  may  enter  the  skin  (malignant  pustule)  or 
may  enter  the  lungs  (wool  sorters'  disease),  or  may  enter  the  diges- 
tive tract  and  produce  intestinal  lesions.  Human  anthrax  is  mostly  an 
industrial  disease  contracted  through  the  handling  of  skins,  hair  or 
animals.  In  anthrax  of  the  skin  the  infection  usually  enters  through 
shght  abrasions,  scratches,  or  small  wounds,  especially  on  the  forearm, 
hand,  or  face.  Most  of  the  cases  occur  in  butchers  or  persons  who 
have  to  handle  infected  carcasses'.    The  spores  have  been  carried  to  the 
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skin  by  flies;  Scliuberg  and  Kulin  *  have  shown  that  anthrax  may  be 
transferred  from  animal  to  animal  through  the  bite  of  the  stable  fly 
{Stomoxys  calcitrans),  Mitzmain  obtained  positive  results  with  the 
stable  fly  and  al&o  with  Talmntis  striaUis^ 

Wool  sorters*  disease,  or  anthrax  of  the  lungs,  appears  to  be  Am 
to  the  inhalation  of  anthrax  spores.  It  is  observed  only  among  per- 
eons  who  handle  skins  or  who  work  with  horse  hair  or  other  raw  materials 
from  animals  afflicted  with  anthrax. 

The  mode  of  transmission  in  intestinal  anthrax  is  through  meat 
from  an  anthrax  cadaver*  The  usual  heat  of  cooking  or  even  canning 
does  not  necessarily  kill  anthrax  spores*  Intestinal  anthrax  is  rare,  but 
when  it  does  occur  is  rapidly  fatal. 

B€sistancc. — The  anthrax  spore  is  exceedingly  resistant  to  heat  and 
external  influences*  such  as  dryness  and  sunlight,  and  also  to  germi- 
cidal agents.  Its  resistance  may  be  compared  to  the  tetanus  spore 
page  TIL 

Immunity. — A  number  of  species  of  animals  have  a  natural  imrau* 
nity  to  anthrax,  and  an  artificially  acquired  immunity  may  be  induced  J 
in  cattle  or  slieep  through  the  injection  of  attenuated  cultures,  in  ac- 
cordai\ce  with  the  classical  method  of  Pasteur.  These  procedures  are 
not  applicable  to  man.  The  prevention  of  the  disease  in  man  must 
first  be  directed  to  a  suppression  of  the  disease  in  animals.  The  sick 
animals  should  be  isolated,  or,  better,  killed,  and  the  carcasses  burned 
or  buried  at  least  three  feet  deep.  The  carcasses  may  be  "tanked," 
that  is,  Bubjected  to  a  prolonged  exposure  to  steam  under  pressure. 
Tanks  for  this  [jurpiose  are  foimd  in  all  the  larger  slaughter  houses* 
It  is  important  in  handling  the  body  of  an  animal  dead  of  anthrax 
not  to  open  it  or  shed  blood,  for  the  bacillus  does  not  produce  ita  spore 
except  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  that  is,  the  bacilli  are  mainly  in  the 
blood  and  internal  organs  and  will  not  sporulate  as  long  as  acceaa  to  the 
air  is  prevented.  ■ 

The  neglect  of  precautions  in  disposing  of  anthrax  carcasses  favora  m 
the  spread  of  the  infection  through  the  activity  of  carrion  feeders.  Mor- 
ris* has  shown  that  buzzards  may  turry  infection  for  long  distances  and 
contaminate  clean  ground  or  water  through  couUmination  on  their  feet 
and  beaks.  Dogs  discharge  anthrax  eporea  in  their  feces  114  hours  after 
feeding  upon  an  anthrax  carcass. 

Prevention. — The  chief  preventive  measure  m  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned is  the  disinfection  of  all  raw  material  in  those  trades  iQ  which 
horse  hair,  hides,  and  other  substances  liable  to  harbor  the  anthrax  spore 
are  handled.    Veterinary  surgeons  who  conduct  autopi^ies  ui>on  ant 
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animals  should  exercise  unusual  precautions^  and^  if  practicable^  wear 
rubber  gloves. 

Ponder*  recommends  the  following  process  to  destroy  anthrax  in- 
fection in  hides:  The  dry  hides  are  placed  for  24  hours  in  a  "soak'' 
which  is  made  to  contain  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  formic  acid  and  0.02  per 
cent,  of  bichlorid  of  mercury,  and  then  salting  them  with  sodium  chlorid. 
The  action  of  the  "soak*'  is  to  swell  up  the  fibers  of  the  hide  by  causing 
them  to  absorb  water,  the  result  being  that  the  hide  returns  to  a  condition 
closely  resembling  that  in  which  it  was  taken  from  the  animal's  carcass. 
This  permits  the  bichlorid  of  mercury  to  permeate  and  exert  its  germi- 
cidal action. 

Hides  can  also  be  disinfected  by  immersion  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
1  per  cent.,  sodium  chlorid,  8  per  cent.,  for  6  hours  at  40°  C. ;  the  acid  is 
subsequently  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
method  of  disinfecting  hides  for  anthrax  without  injuring  the  hides  for 
tanning  purposes. 

Horse  hair  should  be  boiled.  Proper  ventilation  should  be  provided 
to  carry  oflf  the' dust  where  hair  and  wool  are  handled.  The  refuse  from 
tanneries  and  woolen  mills  should  be  properly  disposed  of ;  otherwise  they 
nay  infect  streams  or  fields  through  fertilizers. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  also  known  as  aphthous  fever,  epizootic 
catarrh,  ^nd  eczema  contagiosa.  It  is  an  acute  and  highly  commu- 
nicable disease,  generally  confined  to  cloven-footed  animals,  and  char- 
acterized by  an  eruption  of  vesicles  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  on  the  skin  between  the  toes  and  above  the  hoofs ;  sometimes 
on  the  udders  or  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  vesicles  rupture,  leaving 
superficial  erosions  which  sometimes  develop  into  ulcers.  There  are  also 
saUTation,  tenderness  of  the  affected  parts,  loss  of  appetite,  lameness, 
emaciation,  and  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  milk  secreted. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  primarily  a  disease  of  cattle  and  sec- 
ondarily of  man.  It  affects  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  buffalo,  American  bison, 
camel,  chamois,  Uama^  giraffe,  antelope,  and  even  dogs  and  cats  are  said 
to  occasionally  become  infected.    Horses  and  fowl  are  not  susceptible. 

The  disease  prevails  in  European  countries,  especially  Bussia,  also 
South  America,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  occasions  great  economic  loss.  The 
mortality  is  low;  the  serious  losses  depend  chiefly  upon  the  diminution 
of  the  milk  secretion  and  the  loss  of  flesh  in  the  affected  animals  as  well 
as  the  disturbances  of  quarantine.  It  occurs  as  widespread  epizootics 
especiaUy  in  the  warm  season. 

^Lmie^,  London,  Nov.  4,  CLXXXI,  No.  4601,  pp.  1247-1314. 
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." ^a.     .     .zi-riiL  s».  J!  has  thus  far  been  followed  by  its  eoni- 

..  '.,.     -*-^  ,    ir^iiLJi  lie  AT  plication  of  well-known  preventive  moas- 

-^      .. .    r   -...i.^  .:.  .ts?n»r!:>>a  and  burial  of  the  affected  herds,  disin- 

. .     -.—      .^    t   •>-  HI-  '=iC5ents  of  cattle,  and  a  systematic  inspec»tion 

■•• -    .     :-   :i^'^rk*L  ATva  to  detect  cases  of  the  disease. 

.;>•-     ,.     *»^ai;i  -  ji  i>dS  showed  that  the  virus  will  pass  the 

--^       I— AJ-:    'ircrrs.     T!l:s  was  the  first  ultramicroscopic  virus  dis- 

*:-  -ot!».-.x  7rjn::ple  is  contained  in  the  serum  of  the  vesicles; 

r  ^-4^.  :u    '.nirs  ""'"-g   4nd  vaHous  other  secretions  and  excretions; 

?^  -r     .^1.^1  tiiru  tie  eruption  comes  out,  then  it  disappears. 

r. .:.•«*  laanuurr  is  rendered  by  an  attack.  The  period  of  in- 
.i^.-.i  >  ar?auLU«f.  issusJIt  from  two  to  six  days  or  longer,  excep- 
■v.^*    i>.ju;i^«^  ?**nic  pcvlonged  to  fifteen  or  even  eighteen  days. 

•»r    .  x«»«:    :i  i»:t  is  a  direct  counterpart  of  that  in  cattle.     The 

i....i    >    riit^jm.rr^jc  to  man  through  the  ingestion  of  raw  milk, 

.  ,tKi»ii.A»   *uiUT.  vrbwvse.  and  whey  from  animals  suffering  with  foot- 

-••-;;«.■**.•-•    ;:><*5*.     U  may  also,  though  more  rarely,  be  transmitted 

>-*.  .;.     r*-:u  :ii*»  ^I:\;irT  secretions  or  other  infected  material  which 

,*».>   air^t\^  Tiirvu^  iho  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.    It  is  doubt- 

*  >.:-^c-  iiv  -:>^usw  inn  be  transmitted  to  man  by  cutaneous  or  sub- 
.<ui4iii.i^  it\vuia:^.>0.  thou^  it  is  probable  that  the  infection  may  be 
v.*u.ri..  ^AAa^i  *f  the  virus  enters  the  blood  directly  through  wounds  of 
v»i .  V  .:o.  C*t.:orva  are  mvv?t  frequently  infected  by  drinking  unboiled 
...  V  ,'-i':t^  .iK»  :*.me  iu  which  the  disease  is  prevalent  in  the  neighbor- 
AvK..  ^  ?.:i-  iH'rH.'tut  in  vharji^e  of  diseased  animals  may  become  infected 
.i.vw^.\  ,vitiavi  %tth  the  affei*ted  parts  or  by  milking,  slaughtering,  or 
.V. .  ^5s.  ^^^  =^*  *:t::ttA!*.  The  disease  is  usually  mild  in  man;  death  prac- 
^.v/.\    nuT  'xMiltsk  ewpt  in  weakened  children,  and  then  from  sec- 

♦  •u   .i*^uidl  experimeuts  of  Loffler  and  P'rosch,  as  well  as  recent 

\;K%*:uva.N  ^f\;vli  hA^e  Uvn  made  in  Denmark  and  Germany,  indicate 

.i^H      w    :iii\i'.v*ii   w  vKtttr\mHl  comparatively  readily  by  heat  or  the 

».x.,.^:  4;».»,>*iK\-«.     Vilk  {m^^teurized  at  a  temperature  of  GO**  C.  for  20 

-%«.:.x«««<i.  \N  yft  e» 

''x\;s*:t^i  MK^uth  ai:!^'«:K'  h««  a  special  interest  on  account  of  the  fact 

.u.    ;  't4U^^   V  .v«*viaUnI  with  vatvinia.    Vaccine  virus  has  been  known  to 

,K,»,js.:*    *w   Ji?\\Uv»«  elf  fvvtsfcud-mouth  disease.'  Glycerin  acts  as  a  pre- 

Nv.i.iiiW'  •\'t  ii>e  ^'.riui  v»f  f^vt-and-niouth  disease,  so  that  it  may  remain 

^  ..iO,v   u  >;I>ivt»M<fcU\!  \a\viue  virus  a  very  long  time.    No  instance  of  the 

K»4.   «».4«   ^^'A^^nm.^^ft.  lWm»  Vol.  24,  p.  80. 

»*K^   .'^iAiii*   ^i   iW   Rw«it   l^utbremk   of   Foot-and-Mouth    DiB<>a8e    in   the 
•i  UNi  N»AW>«w*  ^^  VvfcWr  a»a  KoMwau.  CV.  W,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
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transmission  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  man  through  vaccine  virus  has 
been  recorded,  and  it  is  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  known  facts,  whether 
it  is  possible  to  reproduce  the  disease  in  man  by  the  cutaneous  inoculation 
commonly  used  in  the  process  of  vaccination.  The  prevention  of  foot- 
and-mouth  infection  in  vaccine  virus  is  assured  through  federal  inspec- 
tion and  through  special  tests  (see  vaccine  virus,  page  20).  Animals  may 
be  infected  directly,  as  by  licking,  and  in  calves  by  sucking,  or  indirectly 
by  fomites  such  as  infected  manure,  hay,  utensils,  drinking  troughs,  rail- 
way cars,  animal  markets,  barnyards,  and  pastures.  The  spread  of  the 
disease  is  due  largely  to  carrying  of  the  infection  on  the  hands  of  persons 
who  examine,  milk,  or  otherwise  come  in  contact  with  diseased  animals. 

The  prevention  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  consists  (1)  in  a  cattle 
quarantine,  to  keep  it  out  of  countries  where  it  does  not  exist;  (2)  in 
the  elimination  of  the  disease  in  cattle  through  isolation  of  infected 
herds,  destruction  and  burial  of  the  sick  animals,  and  disinfection; 
(3)  the  disease  in  man  may  be  avoided  by  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
animals  from  which  milk  is  taken  or  by  pasteurization  of  Jhe  milk  when 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  prevalent. 


MALTA  FEVER 

Malta  fever  is  a  general  infection  not  unlike  other  specific  bacteri- 
emias,  such  as  typhoid  fever.  It  is  caused  by  the  Micrococcus  meliten- 
sis,  discovered  by  Bruce  in  1887  during  the  earlier  days  of  bacteriology. 
Clinically  the  disease  is  characterized  by  profuse  perspiration,  constipa- 
tion, frequent  relapses  often  accompanied  by  pains  of  a  rheumatic  or 
neuralgic  character,  and  sometimes  swelling  of  the  joints  or  orchitis. 
Malta  fever  is  further  characterized  by  its  low  mortality  and  long- 
drawn-out  and  indefinite  duration.  It  prevails  especially  about  the  Medi- 
terranean basin. 

Gentry  and  Ferenbaugh  ^  have  recently  found  a  nest  of  malta  fever 
throughout  the  older  goat-raising  sections  of  Texas.  This  endemic  cen- 
ter embraces  an  area  approximately  300  miles  along  the  Eio  Grande 
extending  90  miles  to  the  north.  All  the  cases  of  malta  fever  found 
have  occurred  in  territory  devoted  to  goat  raising,  and  all  the  patients 
there  gave  a  history  of  drinking  unboiled  goats^  milk  or  were  associated 
with  the  goat-raising  industry.  The  Micrococcus  melitensis  was  isolated 
from  several  of  the  cases. 

Kodes  of  Transmission. — From  experimental  evidence  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  infection  of  malta  fever  may  be  taken  in  through  wounds, 
the  mucous  membranes,  or  by  food  and  drink.  The  usual  mode  of  in- 
fection is  by  drinking  raw  goats'  milk.     The  Micrococcus  melitensis 

V.  A.  M.  A.,  Aug.  26,  Sept.  9,  Sept.  23,  Sept.  30,  1911. 
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leaves  the  body  in  various  secretions  and  excretions.  Great  numbers 
of  the  cocci  in  pure  cultures  may  appear  in  the  urine.  The  milk  of 
goats  also  contains  the  virus.  All  the  secretionft  from  the  body  must 
be  regarded  as  infectious  until  further  knowled|^e  on  the  fiubject  is  at 
hand.  In  man  tlie  coccuf  may  be  isolated  from  the  spleen,  lymph  glands, 
bone  marrow,  and  mammary  glands.  In  goats  it  first  disappears  from 
the  blood,  then  the  spleen,  and,  last  of  alK  from  the  mammary  glands. 

Goats  are  susceptible  to  malta  fever  and  continue  to  discharge  the 
infection  in  the  milk  for  a  long  time.  The  disease  is  usually  contracted 
by  drinking  such  infected  milk.  While  this  is  the  common  mode  of 
infection,  occasional  cases  doubtless  arise  through  other  sources;  thug 
one  case  which  arose  in  England  is  supposed  to  have  been  conveyed 
from  son  to  father  by  using  a  clinical  thermometer  in  the  mouth  im- 
mediately after  its  use  by  the  patient*  Monkeys  may  readily  be  in- 
fected either  by  the  inoculation  of  pure  cultures  or  hy  feeding  them. 
At  least  five  accidental  infections  have  occurred  in  bacteriological 
laboratories,  cyie  in  Washington.  Macfadyen  lost  his  life  from  a  labora- 
tory infection  with  the  Mkrococcus  meliienau.  This  microorganism  has, 
tiierefore,  more  than  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  Koch's  laws. 

There  has  long  been  a  suspicion  that  malta  fever  may  he  conveyed 
through  the  bite  of  an  ectoparasite.  In  fact.  Captain  Kennedy  was 
able  experimentally  to  infect  a  monkey  as  a  result  of  bites  of  mos- 
quitoes (Ctdex  piinens)  which  had  fed  on  patients  suffering  with  malta 
fever.  This  probably  was  an  instance  of  mechanical  transference  of 
the  infection,  corresponding  in  all  respects  to  a  laboratory  inoculation 
with  fresh  virulent  material  from  a  hypodermic  syringe.  This  cannot 
be  a  frequent  way  by  which  the  infection  is  transmitted  in  nature,  for 
tlie  specific  organisms  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  the  peripheral 
blood  of  malta  fever  patients.  The  British  Commission  found  the  Micro- 
coccus melitends  only  four  times  from  a  total  of  896  mosquitoes  studied. 

From  the  fact  that  the  micrococcus  may  !>e  successfully  introduced 
either  hy  ingestion,  or  by  inoculation,  or  through  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, it  is  evident  that  occasionally  cases  may  receive  their  infection 
through  a  great  variety  of  means,  such  as  insert  bites  and  other  wounds, 
infected  food,  and  the  various  modes  of  contact  infection.  Contact 
infection,  however,  prohalily  plays  a  minor  role,  for  there  is  evidence 
that  the  disease  is  not.  as  a  rule,  directly  transmitted  from  the  sick  to 
the  well. 

There  is  also  experimental  evidence  to  show  that  monkeys  can  be 
infected  by  dry  dust  artificially  contaminated  with  cultures  of  the  Micro- 
rorctiJ<  mdiiemis.  The  path  of  entrance  may  bo  through  the  nares, 
throat,  respiratory  passages,  or  alimentary  canal  Dry  dust  contaminated 
with  the  urine  of  CAses  of  malta  fever  has  given  rise  to  infection  in  goats 
but  not  in  monkeys.    The  experience  gained  during  the  work  performed 
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in  Malta  during  1904  and  1906  has  convinced  Horrocks  that  men  are 
more  susceptible  than  monkeys  and  goats.  Shaw's  work  on  ambulatory 
cases  of  malta  fever  among  Maltese  has  also  shown  that  opportunities 
for  the  creation  of  infected  dust  are  plentiful  in  Malta.  Infected  dry 
dust  as  a  mode  of  transmission  cannot^  therefore,  be  discarded,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  probably  seldom  occurs. 

Goats'  Kilk  and  Kalta  Fever. — We  are  indebted  to  the  six  reports 
of  the  British  Commission  for  the  investigation  of  Mediterranean  fever 
(1905-1907)  for  the  fact  that  malta  fever  is  chiefly  spread  through  goats' 
milk.  Before  the  researches  of  this  commission  the  common  mode  of 
infection  was  not  definitely  known. 

The  usual  source  of  milk  in  Malta  is  the  goat.  The  udders,  which 
are  abnormally  long,  often  touch  the  ground  and  are  very  liable  to  be 
soiled.  It  was  first  shown  by  Zanmiit  in  the  report  of  1905  that  goats 
could  be  infected  by  feeding  them  with  the  Micrococcus  melitensis. 
In  the  same  year  Major  Horrocks  discovered  the  Micrococcus  melitensis 
in  the  milk  of  an  apparently  healthy  goat.  Further  studies  showed  that 
one  or  more  healthy  goats  in  every  herd  were  excreting  the  Micrococcus 
melitensis  in  their  milk  and  urine,  and  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
goats  reacted  positively  when  examined  by  serum  agglutination  tests.  All 
the  available  evidence  points  to  their  food  as  the  main  vehicle  of  infection 
in  goats.  The  young  goats,  of  course,  are  infected  through  their  mother's 
milk.  Horrocks  and  Kennedy  consider  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  goats 
supplying  milk  to  various  parts  of  Malta  excrete  the  Micrococcus  melitenr 
sis  in  their  milk.  The  excretion  of  the  specific  microorganism  may 
continue  steadily  for  three  months  without  any  change  occurring  in  the 
physical  character  or  chemical  composition  of  the  milk  and  without  the 
animal  exhibiting  any  signs  of  ill  health.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excre- 
tion of  the  Micrococcus  melitensis  in  the  milk  may  be  intermittent,  ap- 
pearing for  a  few  days  and  then  disappearing  for  a  week  or  more. 

Major  Horrocks  in  Report  No.  5  of  the  British  Conunission  shows 
a  direct  relation  between  the  number  of  goats  in  Gibraltar  to  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  malta  fever.  With  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  goats 
in  Gibraltar  there  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases,  so  that 
finally,  when  the  number  of  goats  had  decreased  to  about  200  in  1905, 
malta  fever  had  practically  disappeared. 

The  story  of  the  steamship  ^oshua  Nicholson  is  instructive  in  show- 
ing the  relation  between  goats'  milk  and  malta  fever  in  man.  Sixty- 
one  milch  goats,  all  healthy  in  appearance  and  good  milkers  (many 
being  prize  animals),  and  four  billygoats  were  shipped  on  board  the 
cargo  steamer  Joshua  Nicholson  August  19,  1905,  at  Malta  for  passage 
to  the  United  States  via  Antwerp.  Many  of  the  ship's  company  partook 
freely  of  the  milk.  The  officers  drank  "mixed"  milk  collected  in  a  large 
vessel;  the  members  of  the  crew  each  obtaining  the  "whole"  milk  from 
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ono  jEfoat  in  liig  own  separate  pannikin.  Subsequent  bacteriological  exam- 
ination resulted  in  the  recovery  of  the  Micrococcm  fneUicfwi^  from  the 
milk  of  several  of  the  gnats.  Of  23  men  on  board  the  steamer  who  drank 
the  goats'  milk  on  one  or  more  occasions »  no  evidence  whatever  is  avail- 
able as  to  13,  while  of  the  renmining  10,  9  suffered  from  febrile  attacks, 
5  of  them  yielding  conclusive  evidence  of  infection  with  the  Micrococcus 
m  el  it  en  sis, 

Besistance. — The  Micrococcus  meiitenjiiH  is  readily  destroyed  by  heat 
1  have  shown  that  (iO°  C.  for  20  minutei)  h  sufficient  to  destroy  this 
organism  in  milk  and  provides  at  the  same  time  a  liberal  margin  of 
safety.  It  m  not  de^^t roved  at  55°  for  a  short  time,  but  Buceunib.s  in  one 
hour;  the  majority  die  at  58° ;  at  60*^  all  are  killed.  Phenol,  1  per  cent, 
destroys  the  coccus  in  15  minuten.  While  this  micrococcus  shows  a  com- 
paratively feeble  resistance  against  heat  and  the  ordinary  germicides,  it 
shows  a  remarkable  resistance  to  dryness,  for  it  may  remain  alive  in 
this  state  for  months. 

The  raierocijccus  grows  well,  but  slowly,  upon  artificial  culture  media. 
Visible  colonies  do  not  appear  until  about  the  fifth  day.  It  may  be  kept 
alive  indefinitely  by  transplanting  to  subcultures  at  frequent  intervals. 
Exceedingly  high  agglutinating  power  develops  in  persons  suffering  with 
malta  fever — sometimes  as  high  as  1-100,000,  In  such  cases  the  pro- 
agglutinoid  zone  may  appear,  that  is,  the  serum  may  refuse  to  agglutinate 
in  low  dilutions,  such  as  1-100,  but  agglutinate  at  tively  in  higher  dilu- 
tions, such  as  1-1,000. 

Prevention. — ^Oiur  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  modes  of  transmission 
of  malia  fever  makes  the  prevention  of  Ihis  disease  a  comparatively 
simple  problem.  The  infection  must  first  be  eliminated  in  the  goats. 
Until  this  is  done  goats'  milk  should  be  pasteyrized.  Patients  having  the 
disease  should  be  treatjcd  upon  the  same  principles  laid  down  for  tj^phoid 
fever,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection  through  food* 
fomites,  and  indirect  contact.  (Vaivalesccnts  should  not  be  released  until 
the  micrococcus  has  disa|ipeared  from  the  urine,  (teneral  sanitary  meas- 
ures, sudi  as  the  suppression  of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  allaying  dust,  and 
the  promotion  of  general  cleanliness,  should  not  be  neglected. 


LEPROSY 


Ijeproey  is  a  contagious  disease  in  the  sense  that  it  is  probably  ah 
ccmimunicated  dirci'tly  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  but  pTolonged  and 
intimate  association  with  a  lepi»r  ordinarily  seems  net*t»ssary  tcj  contract 
the  infection.  The  degree  of  the  cHUit-agitnisness  varies  very  much»  de- 
pending «|K>ti  c'fuiditions  nt»t  well  understiMjd,  but  it  is  plain  tluit  leprosy 
shows  little  tendency  to  spread  in  any  of  Uie  more  highly  i-ivilizrd  nations 
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acticmg  personal  rieanlincss  and  enjnyiiifr  the  benefit^  of  modern  saiii- 

ItatioQ.      When  the  stamlards  of  living  iinprovo>   tln^  disease   tends  to 

I  diminish.     The  fear  of  the  disease  j8  almost  without  parallel.     Leprogy 

failed  ill  epidemic  form  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  but  the  disease 

disappeared  from  central  Eitropn,  remainint(  only  upon  the  fringe 

fof  the  continent,  in  Norway,  Sweden,  *Hpaiu,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Rus- 

fiia,  and  Finland.     There  are  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  local 

ongin  iQ  Austria   (Bosnia  and  Herzegovina),  and  a  few  in  tiermany 

(Memel),  France,  and  Bulgaria.     It  is  estiiuated  that  there  are  from 

'  5,000  to  G.OOO  lepers  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  tliere  are  many  cases 

in  China  and  Japan.     In  India  the  census  of  11)10  shows  an  increase 

from  100,000  to  110,(J00  during  tlie  previous  ten  years.    Leprosy  is  also 

on  the  increase  in  southern  Africa  (Bayou)  ;  in  Basotuland  alone  it  is 

estimated  (191^2)   tliat  there  are  3,000  lepers,  in  a  population  of  about 

2T0,0OO»     The  greatest  incidence  is  found   among  the  natives  of  the 

[Hawaiian  Islands,  where  one  in  every  30  or  40  have  the  disease.    Leprosy 

|,nras  introduced  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands  about  1859,  and  there  found 

I  conditions  particularly  favorable  for  spread.     Leprosy  was  unknown  in 

[the  Hawaiian  Islands  before  1848.    In  40  years  close  to  5,000  cases  were 

peported.     A  Government  Commission  in  IW2  *  took  a  census  of  the 

lepers  id  the  United  States  and  found  278.    Of  these  145  were  born  in 

[.the  United  States  and  186  probably  contracted  the  disease  in  the  United 

States.    Of  the  entire  number  72  of  the  cases  were  isolated  and  205  were 

It  large.     Brinckerhot!  a<i,'din  studied  the  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  the 

jnited  States  in  1909  and  found  139  cases.    The  oflicial  figures  for  1912 

ire  146.^     Although  these  numbers  represent  only  the  cases  officially 

finown,  it  is  evident  that  the  disease  is  not  on  the  increase  in  our  country 

and  that,  while  it  may  be  contracted  here,  it  i^  "contagious'*  with  great 

dilliculty.     There  are  tlirce  foci  of  leprosy  in  the  United  States:  one 

among  the  Scandinavians  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes*  another 

among  the  Orientals  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  tliird  on  the  Gulf 

Coa^t,  particularly  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  where  most  of  the  cases 

are  native  bom-    According  to  the  most  recent  figures  available  (I1H4) 

the  number  of  eases  in  isolation  in  our  insular  possessions  is  as  follows: 

Haw^aii,  689;  Porto  Rico,  28;  Philippine  Islands,  :i,439 ;  the  Canal  Zone, 

7-    The  lepers  in  Guam,  18  in  numlier,  were  transferred  to  the  IMiilippine 

leper  colony  at  Culion  during  1013.     It  is  known,  however,  that  many 

*  Wbtte,  Vaugliaij.  ami  l\oBvtnn\.  Document  No.  2(^9 ^  fi7th  Cotigrt*BS,  Ist  S«?8- 
eitm,  U>02. 

*Cotii|iIete  returns  from  only  18  states.  Th**  ineompl<*tenpfl«  of  the  adcial 
rHunm  is  indicatt-d  by  tho  faet  that  New  Vc»rk  Statt*  acknowled^'CMi  only  5  cases, 
uli.rtMi*!  at  a  recent  mivliral  mfM-tiniJ  more  tlian  that  nmiihiT  of  ca8i*8  were 
hUdwh  in  New  York  City  hIotic.  Thi*  laws  conct-Tninp  leprosy  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent States.  New  York/for  i*xuniple.  hiiK  no  wtrin^'ejit  InwH  and  tliore  are  40  or 
50  canee  at  large  in  New  York  City.  iVniiJ^ylvania  and  Maseiachtigett8t  on  the 
oilier  hand,  enforce  strict  segregation. 
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rases  escape  tabulation  in  the  official  returns.  There  are  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion lepers  in  the  worlcL  About  50  per  cent,  more  malei?  are  alfected 
than  females. 

The  cause  of  leprosy  is  the  BacUlm  leprae  iJiseovereJ  by  Armauer- 
Hansen  in  1874.  The  haeilhis  of  leprosy  resembles  the  bacillus  of  tu- 
berculosis in  many  respects.  It  stains  more  readily  and  decolorisses  some- 
what more  readily  than  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  differs  from  the  tubercle 
bacillus  in  that  it  grows  with  difficulty  on  artificial  culture  media  and  is 
much  less,  if  at  all,  pathogenic  for  the  lower  animals.  Further,  lepra 
bacilli  are  usually  found  in  dense  clusters  and  in  much  greater  numbers 
within  the  cells  than  is  the  case  with  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

The  bacilluB  of  leprosy  grows  with  difficulty  upon  artificial  culture 
media.  For  years  it  has  evaded  all  attempts  until  Clegg*  in  1909  suc- 
ceeded in  cultivating  an  acid-fast  bacillus  in  symbiosis  with  amebae  and 
cholera  vibrio  upon  plain  agar  and  weakly  nutrient  agar,  Clegg  baaed 
his  WT)rk  upon  the  belief  that  the  leprosy  bacillus  derives  its  nutrition 
from  the  produets  of  the  tissue  cells  in  which  it  is  mainly  to  be  seen  in 
leprosy  lesions.  These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  Currie,  Brineker- 
hotf,  and  Hohnann  in  Hawaii  and  by  Duval  in  New  Orleans. 

The  latter  has  shoiivTn  that  the  amebas  are  not  essential  and   that 

ler  microorganisms  may  replace  the  cholera  vibrio  or  that  the  addition 

"of  certain  amino  acids  (tryptophane  and  cystein)  to  the  media  is  suffi- 

cieut  to  bring  about  the  necessary  conditions  for  growth.     There  is  no 

satisfactory  evidence  that  any  of  the  cultures  isolated  will  reproduce  the 

disease  in  experimental  animals. 

iTHiminity. — There  is  no  racial  immunity  to  leprosy.  The  white 
races  suffered  severely  during  the  middle  ages,  Malays,  Mongols  and 
Negroes  now  appear  mogt  liable  to  the  infection,  perhaps  on  aceoutit  of 
their  mode  of  life.  The  disease  is  remarkable  for  its  prolonged  period 
of  incubation  and  its  chronic  course.  The  lesions  may  not  be  noticed 
until  20  or  more  years  after  exposure.  The  disease  is  not  usually  recog-  J 
nized  until  at  least  7  years  have  elapsed.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  ^ 
body  must  possess  a  high  degree  of  resistance  to  this  infection.  So  far 
as  known,  man  is  the  only  animal  subject  to  leprosy  under  natural  condi- 
tions. Inoculation  experiments  into  lower  animals  have  recently  been 
reported  in  the  guinea-pig  (Clegg)  ;  the  Japanese  dancing  mouse  (Su- 
gai);  and  the  monkey  (Duval).  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
the  disease  has  been  reproduced  in  the  lower  animals. 

Leprous  material  has  been  inoculated  into  human  beings  by  Daniel- 
son,  Prof  eta,  Cagnina  and  Bargilli  with  negative  results.  These  experi* 
ments  demonstrate  the  resistance  of  the  body  to  small  quantities  of  the 
virus.     In  Arning's  well*known  case  of  the  convict  Keanu,  who  was 

*  Th4s  PhUippinr  Jour,  of  ficience.  Vol  IV,  No.  77,  Apr.,  1909.  Public  Bealtk 
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RmraoBe^  on  condition  that  he  allow  himself  to  he  inoculated  with 
Ikprosy,  the  disease  did  develop,  but  the  case  is  somewhat  spoiled  bj  the 
[fact  that  the  man  had  lepers  among  his  relatives^  and  was  in  contact 
Ivith  them  before  and  after  inoculation- 

I  Bat  Leprosy. — 'There  is  a  disease  among  rats  which  is  a  close  conn- 
Iterpart  of  leprosy  in  man.  It  occurs  naturally  in  the  Mus  norvegicus 
land  may  be  transferred  by  inoculation  to  the  more  tractable  laboratory 
lirhite  rat  The  disease  was  first  observed  by  Stenfansky  in  1003  in 
rOdeesa.  In  the  same  year  Rabinowitsch  found  the  disease  among  the 
I  rats  of  Berlin,  and  Dean  in  1903  discovered  the  disease  independently 
I  in  London,  and  in  a  later  publication  (1905)  reported  success  in  trans- 
[femng  the  infection  by  artificial  inoculation.  Since  then  rat  leprosy 
[has  been  found  by  Tidswell  in  the  rats  of  Sydney,  Australia;  by  Kitasato 
lin  Japan;  Marchoux  and  Lcboeuf  in  Paris,  and  the  English  Plague 
iCommission  observed  the  disease  among  the  rats  in  India*  Wherry  and 
iMcCoy  found  a  number  of  cases  among  the  rats  caught  in  San  Francisco, 
[Calif omia. 

I  The  proportion  of  rats  infected  with  rat  leprosy  in  different  localities 
paries  greatly.  Thus  in  Odessa  and  Paris  froixi  4  to  5  per  cent.,  in  8a u 
iFrancisco  0.2  per  cent.,  and  in  Sydney  only  0.001  per  cent  Currie 
[failed  to  find  leprosy  among  the  rats  of  Honolulu.  The  fact  that  the 
[infection  is  absent  among  the  rats  of  Honolulu  and  present  among  ih^ 
bats  in  Berlin  is  evidence  that  it  plays  no  part  in  the  epidemiology  of  the 
puman  disease. 

I  Leprous  rats  in  a  late  stage  of  the  disease  are  usually  recognized 
P»y  the  presence  of  patchy  alopecia  associated  with  cutaneous  and  sub- 
Icutaneous  nodules  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  site  of  open  ulcers; 
mnly  in  advanced  cases  are  the  internal  organs  affected.  The  diagnosis 
pa  readily  confirmed  by  microscopic  examination  of  a  smear  from  an 
nicer  or  a  nodule,  which  will  show  the  acid  and  alcohol  fast  bacillus  of 
Kiie  disease  in  enormous  numbers^  and  mostly  in  the  cells. 
I  Currie  *  has  recently  shown  that  rats  may  infect  each  other  by  con- 
tact, also  that  bacilli  of  rat  leprosy  may  often  by  demonstrated  in  the 
Bieart*s  blood  of  infected  rats,  Currie  and  also  Marchoux  and  Sorel  had 
bo  dithculty  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  acid-fast  bacilli  in  mites 
feontained  on  the  bodies  of  rats  when  the  latter  s  heart's  blood  contained 
Rhe  microorganisms.  The  fact  that  these  mites  m  frequently  contain  the 
feacilli  naturally  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  they  may  be  one  of  the  means 
bf  transmitting  the  disease  from  rat  to  rat,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no 
boaitive  evidence  has  been  adduced  that  such  is  the  case. 
I  Meziucescu,  using  rat  leprosy  antigen,  obtained  complete  complement 
l^atJon  with  human  leprosy  serum;  tliis  confirmed  Sliitincans  work. 
»U.  S.   Pub.  Ileulth  atad  Mar,  Hoap,  St^r.,  Puh.  BtaUh  Bull  No.  SO.     Oct, 
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Sfhmitt  obtaiDed  poBitive  resulU  with  syphilitic  aiiti^'en  antl  human 
leprosy  serum  and  uunit^rous  other  objiLTVore  have  with  ilittiTeiit  aiitigciis 
aiid  serum  obtained  positive  react ione^  and  tlnis  have  shown  the  ginii* 
larity  of  the  two  disea.ses.  The  haeilhiR  Iuik  hi^eii  cultivated  by  Dean, 
Hollman,  Chapin,  and  others. 

In  this  leprosy-like  disease  of  rats  we* have  an  infection  which  closely 
resembles  leprosy  in  man.  Tlie  fact  tliat  the  in  feet  ion  may  be  propagated 
in  a  lahoralory  animal  |>ermila  of  its  invcf^tigatiou,  aod  it  is  assumed  that 
the  further  studies  now  being  made  upon  rat  leprosy  will  throw  much 
light  upon  the  UKidt^H  of  transmission  and  coutrol  of  the  human  disease. 

Modeft  of  TransmiEsioii*— The  leprosy  bacilhis  is  found  in  all  the 
lesions  of  the  disease — <the  nodules  on  tlie  skin  and  mucous  uH^mbranes, 
in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  testicles — in  fact,  in  all  the  intiTntil  lesions. 
In  the  anesthetic  tyfMj  the  bacilli  are  found  in  the  cells  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  brain  and  also  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  Leprosy  bacilli  may 
also  be  found  in  the  circulating  blood  during  the  febrile  attacks.  Fre- 
quently they  are  in  the  endothelial  or  in  the  white  blood  cells.  The  lep- 
rosy bacillus  leaves  the  body  from  any  of  the  lesions  that  are  broken 
down.  From  the  degenerated  nodules  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes 
they  are  discharged  in  enormous  numbers.  If  we  may  depend  upon 
mierochemical  evidence,  it  appears  that  most  of  tlaese  bacilli  are  probably 
dead.  Leprosy  bacilli  also  occasionally  appear  in  the  feces  and  urine. 
They  occur  in  the  expectoration  from  lesions  in  tlie  throat  which  are 
common. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  just  how  the  leprosy  bacillus  enters  the 
body,  whether  through  wounds  of  the  skin  or  through  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat  or  through  the  digestive  tract,  or 
possibly  during  coitus.    Insects  are  also  suspected. 

It  may  be  definitely  stated  that  leprosy  is  not  due  to  the  eating  of 
any  particular  food,  such  as  fish.  This  theory  has  been  stoutly  main- 
tained by  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  in 
sup|x>rt  of  the  fish  thcor}*  and  many  facts  against  it.  One  thing  is  plain, 
and  that  is,  leprosy  is  not  contracted  from  any  of  the  lower  animala,  but 
is  an  infei'tion  wliith  in  all  cases  passes  rather  directly  from  man  to  man. 

The  suspicion  that  parasitic  insects  may  play  some  role  in  the  trans* 
mission  of  leprosy  lias  existed  for  some  time.  The  evidence  is  reviewed 
by  Nuttalh*  who  says:  **It  appears  that  Linnieus  and  Holander  cnansid- 
ered  that  Chlorops  {musca)  lepra4^  was  able  to  cause  leprosy  by  its  bite.*' 
Blanchard  and  Corrodor  tell  of  flies  in  connection  with  leprosy,  Fli^ 
frequently  gather  in  great  numbers  on  the  leprous  ulcers  and  then  visit 
and  bite  other  }>ersons.  An  observation  by  Boeck  of  the  presence  of 
Sarcoptes  scabei  in  a  case  of  cutaneous  leprosy  led  Joly  to  conclude  that 
these  parasites  might  at  times  serve  as  carriers  of  the  infection.    FedicuH 
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are  usually  present  among  the  poor  classes  in  Algeria,  which  funiish  the 
greater  number  of  lepers.  Soinmer  of  Buenos  Aires  expresses  the  belief 
that  mosquitoes  act  as  active  agents  in  the  spread  of  leprosy  in  warm 
countries.  Carrasquillo  of  Bogota  found  the  bacillus  of  Hansen  in  the 
intestinal  contents  of  flies.  The  British  Leprosy  Commission  investigated 
the  possible  rote  played  by  insects  with  entirely  negative  results.  Wherry 
studied  the  occurrence  of  lepra-Hke  baeilli  in  certain  flies  and  their 
larva.  He  found  that  t^^e  fly  Vhlorops  vomitoiia  took  up  enormous  num- 
bers of  lepra  bacilli  from  the  carcass  of  a  leper  rat  and  deposited  them 
with  their  feces,  but  the  bacilli  apparently  do  !ioi  multiply  in  the  flies, 
as  the  latter  are  clear  of  bacilli  in  less  than  48  hours.  Larvae  of  Vhlorops 
vomitoria  hatched  out  in  the  carcass  of  a  leper  rat  become  heavily  infested 
with  lepra  bacilli.  If  such  larvae  are  removed  and  fed  on  uninfected  meat 
they  soon  rid  themselves  of  most  of  the  lepra  bacilli.  A  fly^  Musm  domes- 
Uca,  caught  on  the  face  of  a  human  leper  was  found  to  be  infested  with 
||ttra-like  bacilli.  The  horrid  sight  of  flies  swarming  about  leprous 
Bftions  and  the  nostrils  of  leprous  beggars  is  well-known  to  travelers  in 
eaBtem  countries.  Lepra-Uke  bacilli  have  been  found  in  bedbugs  and 
these  insects  have  long  been  associated  with  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
The  evidence  bearing  on  the  possible  role  of  insects  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  leprosy  may  be  classified  as  purely  presumptive  evidence  based 
upon  analog);,  or  as  evidence  based  simply  upon  the  finding  of  acid-fast 
bacilli  in  certain  insects.  It  must  be  plain  that  the  simple  taking  up  of 
parasites  by  an  insect  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  insect  plays  a 
role  in  ili»  transmission  from  one  host  to  another.  Fyrther,  not  all  acid- 
fast  bacilli  are  leprosy  bacilli.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  leprosy  may  be 
one  of  the  insect-borne  diseases;  the  final  verdict  will  depend  upon 
further  studies. 

A  great  majority  of  lepers  at  some  time  in  the  disease  have  lepra 
bacilli  in  their  nasal  secretions.    The  importance  of  the  nose  in  leprosy 
was  brought  into  prominence  at  the  First  International  Leper  Confer- 
ence in   181)7  by  the  work  of  Sticker,  who  made  sweeping  statements 
eonceming  the  nose  as  the  site  of  the  primary  lesion  and  the  danger 
of  nasal  secretions  in  transmitting  the  disease.    J ea use! me  and  I^aurans 
(1895),  Gerber   (1901),  Werner   (11)02),  Sheroux   (1903),  and  others 
I  have  shown  the  frequency  with  which  the  bacilli  of  leprosy  appear  in 
the  nasal  secretions  and  the  importance  of  the  nose  as  a  site  of  leprous 
lesions.     Sticker  cites  a  flve-y ear-old  child  of  leprous  parents  seen  by 
him  in  India  with  an  ulcer  on  the  right  side  of  the  nasal  septum  which 
contained  lepra  bacilli  and  was  the  only  lesion  of  the  disease  present  in 
pttie  case.     Piumert  (1903)  mentions  the  finding  of  lepra  bacilli  in  the 
Hfcal  secretions  of  persons  in  intimate  family  contact  with  advanced 
cases  of  leprosy.    The  individuals  in  question  showed  no  other  evidence 
^^h^disease.     Falkao  observed  epistaxis  associated  with  small  ulcers 
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on  the  nasal  septum  of  descendants  of  lepers,  and  lepra  bacilli  were 
found  in  the  crusts  from  these  ulcers*  The  results  of  Sticker,  Plumert, 
and  Falkao  would  indicate  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  nose 
is  frequently  the  site  of  a  lesion  discharging  lepra  bacilli,  Brinckerhoff 
and  Moore,  however,  who  made  a  careful  study  of  this  question  in 
Honolulu,  point  out  that  most  of  the  studies  upon  the  importance  of 
the  nose  in  leprosy  have  been  made  upon  relatively  advanced  cases  of 
the  disease.  They  found  the  nose  frequently  the  seat  of  infection  when 
the  disease  is  well  developed,  but  practically  never  as  a  prin[iai7  or 
incipient  lesion-  If  the  nose  were  the  usual  seat  of  the  primary  lesion 
in  leprosy,  it  would  indicate  that  the  infection  is  carried  there  upon 
the  finger. 

Hollmann  studied  500  persons  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  suffering  with 
a  recognizable  form  of  leprosy  for  periods  varying  from  three  months  to 
twenty-five  years,  and  found  410  with  lesions  of  the  nasal  mucoua  mem- 
brane and  only  90  in  which  such  lesions  were  absent. 

Bearing  upon  the  contagiousness  of  leprosy  we  have  Kitasato's  statis- 
tics from  Japan  showing  that  the  children  of  lepers  become  leprous 
in  a  proportion  of  only  7.05  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Matrimonial  infection 
was  proven  in  3.8  per  cent,  of  cases,  while  persons  living  under  the 
same  roof  showed  a  proportion  of  only  2.7  per  cent.  Brothers  and  sisters 
infect  each  other  in  a  ratio  of  4»2  per  cent.  These  figures  roughly  corre- 
spond to  Sand  and  Lies'  studies  in  Norway. 

Jeanselme  *  reports  observations  confirming  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
belief  that  leprosy  spreads  largely  by  sexual  contact.  Jeanselme  found 
"leprous'*  urethritis  set  up  by  Icpromata  which  invaded  the  navicular 
fossa.  He  further  states  that  myriads  of  acid-fast  bacilli  may  be  found 
in  a  drop  of  pus  which  may  be  squeezed  from  the  meatus  imder  this  con- 
dition. 

It  is  sufficient  for  practical  prevention  to  know  that  leprosy  is  spreetl 
mainly  by  direct  contact  and  perhaps  occasionally  by  indirect  contact 
With  persons  suffering  with  the  disease.  In  a  case  observed  in  northern 
Germany  one  girl  directly  and  indirectly  infected  28  people-  Leprosv  is 
most  prevalent  under  conditions  of  personal  and  domestic  uncleanliness 
and  overcrowding,  especially  where  ,thcre  is  close  and  protracted  associa- 
tion between  the  leprous  and  tlic  non-leprous.  There  are  instances  on 
record  in  which  persons  have  contracted  the  infection  after  a  stay  of 
only  a  day  or  two  in  a  leprous-ridden  area.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
leprosy  is  inherited.  Cliildren  born  of  leprous  parents  do  not  as  a  rule 
develop  the  disease  if  removed  at  once.  The  occurrence  of  several  cases 
in  a  single  family  is  doubtless  due  to  **contact.''  The  danger  of  infection 
from  leprous  persons  is,  of  course,  greater  when  there  is  a  discharge  from 
the  lesions  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 

*  Bull  de  ta  SoeHH  d9  MMwjme  Exotique,  No.  7,  1014. 
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Frevention. — The  prevention  of  leprosy  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  isolation^  care  of  the  infected  discharges,  personal  cleanliness,  and 
sanitary  surroundings.  The  disease  is  transmitted  with  difficulty;  how- 
ever, doctors,  nurses,  sisters  of  charity,  ward  tenders,  and  others  directly 
exposed  in  leprosaria  sometimes  become  infected.  Notable  examples  have 
been  Father  Damien  at  Molokai,  Hawaii,  and  Father  Bogliolo  in  New 
Orleans,  Sir  George  Turner  in  Pretoria,  and  Miss  Mary  Beed  in  India. 
About  5  per  cent,  of  the  healthy  consorts  of  lepers  become  infected  at  the 
Hawaiian  settlement.  Evidently  close,  prolonged  and  intimate  contact 
is  ordinarily  necessary  to  contract  the  infection. 

For  the  control  of  leprosy  the  most  important  administrative  meas- 
ure is  to  segregate  the  lepers  in  settlements  or  asylums.  Segregation 
also  entails  proper  treatment  and  humane  care.  Compulsory  notification 
of  every  case  of  leprosy  should  be  enforced,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  keep  track  of  the  disease  and  to  know  whether  it  is  on  the  increase. 
The  leprosaria  should  be  inviting  and, should  contain  all  modern  improve- 
ments for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  disease.  Leprosy  is  by  no  means 
invariably  fatal.  In  the  United  States,  where  there  are  only  a  few 
hundred  lepers,  the  Government  should  establish  a  national  leprosarium 
conducted  upon  the  principles  of  a  modern  sanitarium  for  tuberculosis. 
To  require  each  state*  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  to  segregate 
its  few  lepers  is  economically  wasteful.  It  is  claimed  that  the  decrease 
in  leprosy  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
segregation  of  the  lepers  in  leprosaria,  which  at  one  time  numbered 
20,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  segregation  is  disputed  because 
many  lepers  were  at  large;  however,  they  were  not  allowed  in  churches 
or  market  places,  and  were  branded  as  "unclean"  by  a  distinctive  dress 
and  were  further  required  to  make  their  presence  known  by  a  bell  or 
clapper.  Great  numbers  of  lepers  were  swept  away  by  the  bubonic  plague 
during  these  times.  As  a  rule,  only  the  advanced  cases  are  detected  and 
isolated.  In  the  Philippines  segregation  of  all  discoverable  cases  reduced 
new  admissions  by  90  per  cent.  In  some  of  the  British  colonies  in  South 
Africa,  where  only  about  half  of  the  leper  population  is  segregated,  the 
rate  of  admission  has  remained  constant  for  the  last  ten  years.  Segrega- 
tion in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  so  far  had  no  effect  upon  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease.  There  are  factors  in  the  control  of  leprosy  not  yet  under- 
stood. As  soon  as  a  country  becomes  well  to  do  and  adopts  the  daily  tidi- 
ness incident  to  modem  civilized  life,  leprosy  dies  out. 

There  can  be  little  objection  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  where  leprosy 
shows  slight  tendency  to  spread,  to  give  a  clean  leper  his  freedom. 
There  is  no  more  danger  from  a  leprosy  patient  with  clean  personal 
habits,  who  exercises  care  concerning  the  discharges  from  the  lesions, 
than  there  is  from  an  open  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of  the  neck. 
The  purely  nerve  cases,  particularly  if  there  are  no  ulcerations,  may 
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properly  be  given  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  than  those  with  nodular 
manifestations. 

The  national  quarantine  regulations  forbid  the  landing  of  an  alien 
leper.  The  law  requires  that  euch  person  be  deported  on  the  same  ves- 
sel that  brought  him.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  having  leprosy 
cannot  be  debarred.  Such  individuals  are  admitted  and  then  come  un- 
der the  health  laws  of  the  state  or  port  of  entry. 

Specific  Prevention.^ — There  is  no  specific  prevention  or  cure  for 
lepropy.  Surgical  cleanlinesisi  and  frequent  dressings  help  check  the 
spread  of  the  infettion.  Nastin  is  a  substance  proposed  by  Deycke  and 
consists  of  a  neutral  fat  obtained  from  a  ^treptothrix.  The  reports  from 
its  use  are  not  particularly  encouraging.  Host,  of  Eangoon,  Burniah,  uses  a  ■ 
substance  which  be  calls  ^*leprolin/'  a  precipitate  from  leprous  tubercles. 
A  large  proportion  (75  to  80  per  cent.)  of  lepers  give  a  positive  Was- 
sermann  reaction  (independent  of  syphilis),,  but  not  the  luetin  reaction. 
Tuberculin  in  somewhat  large  doses  injected  subeutaneously  into  leprous 
patients  produces  botli  a  general  and  local  reaction,  but  the  rejieated  in- 
jectiona  do  not  materially  influence  the  disease,  although  sueli  treatment  ■ 
seems  to  cause  a  local  iniprovement  or  softening  of  the  leprous  tubcrcules. 
Heiser  in  Manila  reports  favorable  local  results  from  the  application  of 
X-rays.  Chaulmoogra  oil  and  Gurjun  balsam  have  been  extensively  used. 
Dyer  in  Louisiana  has  obtained  good  result.*^  from  good  food,  fresh  air, 
cleanliness,  and  the  general  principles  ajvplicable  to  the  modern  treatment  _ 
and  prevention  of  tul>erculosis. 

In  appraising  the  iulluence  of  treatment  it  most  be  borne  in  mind 
that  leprosy  is  prone  to  prolonged  periods  of  quiescence  and  that  marked 
improvement  often  occurs  spontaneously, 
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CHAPTER  VI 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  1 

/ 

By  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  M.  D. 

Medical  Director,  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene;  formerly 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service;  formerly 

Chairman,  New  York  State  Board  of  Alienists, 

A  very  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  diflBcult  to  justify  the  in- 
clusion of  a  chapter  on  mental  hygiene  in  a  general  treatise  on  preventive 
medicine  and  hygiene.  The  medico-legal  term  "insanity*'  was  used  to 
designate  all  abnormal  mental  states  and  the  incorrect  conception  of 
mental  and  physical  diseases  as  distinct  and  practically  unrelated  was 
widely  accepted.  These  misconceptions  and  the  hopelessness,  both  as 
to  cure  and  prevention,  which  characterized  the  medical  attitude  toward 
mental  diseases  combined  to  disassociate  mental  medicine  and  its  prob- 
lems from  the  subjects  which  were  engaging  the  attention  of  physicians 
and  sanitarians  generally.  There  seemed  little  likelihood  that  the  de* 
termination  to  prevent  diseases  which  was  beginning  to  dominate  the 
medical  profession  would  soon  extend  into  the  domain  of  mental  medi- 
cine. Today,  however,  a  treatise  on  the  prevention  of  disease  which  failed 
to  include  a  chapter  on  mental  hygiene  would  neglect  an  important  field 
of  preventive  medicine.  The  realization  that  many  forms  of  mental  dis- 
ease depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  preventable  causes,  the  rapid  growth 
of  psychiatry  and  its  acceptance  as  a  department  of  scientific  medicine, 
and  the  newly  discovered  opportunities  for  utilizing  its  resources  in  prac- 
tical attempts  to  deal  with  social  problems  have  broken  down  the  barriers 
which  so  long  and  so  effectually  isolated  mental  medicine. 

It  is  not  easy  to  present  even  the  main  facts  of  mental  hygiene 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  chapter,  for  it  is  not  sufficient  to  discuss 
some  of  the  more  important  preventable  or  modifiable  causes  of  mental 
diseases  and  mental  deficiency  and  to  outline  some  of  the  means  which 
may  be  employed  in  their  control.  Hygiene  deals  with  measures  which 
promote  health  as  well  as  with  the  prevention  of  disease  and  it  is  neces- 

*  In  the  firrt  edition  this  chapter  was  called  "The  Prevention  of  Mental  Dis- 
eases," but  the  prevention  of  mental  diseases  is  only  a  relatively  small  part  of 
the  field  of  mental  hygiene.  Therefore,  in  this  edition  both  the  title  and  the 
scope  of  this  chapter  have  been  changed  to  "Mental  Hygiene." 
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sary,  in  any  useful  presentation  of  the  essenHak  of  r  irutal  hygiene, 
to  con?5ider  to  what  extent  some  of  the  mental  factors  •  'i^h  interfere 
with  the  i^iieresgfuj  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  the  e  ronment  can 
be  favorably  modified*  It  is  clearly  within  the  sphere  of  luental  hygiene 
to  strive  to  prevent  those  failnreB  of  adaptation  which,  while  they  may 
never  bring  about  the  graver  disturbances  of  adjustment  wh'^h  we  term 
mental  diseases  (psychoses),  may,  nevertheless,  distort  tho  i  f e  and  pro- 
foundly impair  the  efficiency  and  happiness  of  the  individual. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE* 

On  the  date  of  the  last  federal  census,  January  1,  1910,  there  were 
187,454  persons  in  institutions  for  the  insane  in  this  country.  Thia 
number  exceeded  the  number  of  students  in  all  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States.  It  exceeded  the  number  of  officers  and  en- 
listed men  in  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  also 
the  population  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  our  twenty-ninth  city  in  size*  This 
great  number  by  no  means  included  all  persons  with  mental  diseases  in 
this  country  or  even  the  number  who  would  have  been  receiving  treatment 
in  institutions  at  that  time  had  all  the  States  supplied  adequate  pro- 
visions. We  know  that  the  ratio  of  persons  with  mental  diseases  to  the 
whole  population  is  about  the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for 
wherever  sufficient  institntional  provisions  exist  they  are  utilized  to  very 
much  the  same  extent.  If,  therefore,  all  the  States  provided  for  the 
insane  as  adequately  as  do  Massachusetts  and  New  York  there  would 
have  been  more  than  300,000  patients  in  institutions  on  January  1,  1910, 
instead  of  187,454.  The  cost  of  caring  for  mental  diseases  in  a  State 
which  makes  adequate  provisions  exceeds  any  aingle  item  of  expense  ex- 
cept that  for  public  education.  T^e  average  annual  cost  of  earing  for  a 
patient  in  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane  is  about  $175,  making  the  total 
coBt  of  earing  for  the  patients  under  treatment  in  all  the  institutions  in 
the  country  in  1910  more  than  $30,000,000,  To  this  great  sum  should 
be  added,  if  we  are  to  state  fairly  the  cost  of  mental  diseases,  the  eco- 
nomic loss  through  the  withdrawal  from  active  life  of  more  than  30,000 
people  who  enter  these  institutions  each  year. 

No  one  c-an  state  the  number  of  the  mentally  defective  in  this  country 
or  even  the  number  requiring  institutional  care.  Massachusetts,  the  State 
which  has  supplied  institutional  pravisions  most  liberally,  has  one  bed  to 
every  1,354  of  the  general  pi)pulatioii  for  such  sufferers.^  If  this  ratio 
existed  in  every  State  there  would  be  74,747  persons  in  such  institutions 
at  the  present  time.     Actually  there  are  approximately  22,000.*     We 
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'  From  reports  issued  by  the  Natiotial  C<jnimitt*^e  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
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kuow^  however^  that  even  in  the  State  which  has  made  the  most  liberal 
provisions  there  are  many  mentally  defective  persons  uncared  for  and 
many  who  are  improperly  confined  in  correctional  institutions  or  in 
almshouses.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  not  less  than  three 
mentally  defective  persons  in  every  thousand  of  the  whole  population. 
Although  their  cost  to  the  communities  through  their  own  dependence, 
the  support  of  their  illegitimate  children,  and  the  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors which  they  commit,  or  more  frequently  invite,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated, we  know  that  it  is  more  even  than  the  great  cost  of  caring  for 
them  in  suitable  institutions  would  be. 

Such  statistics  as  these  serve  as  a  convenient  means  for  comparing 
the  cost  of  mental  diseases  and  mental  deficiency  with  that  of  other 
diseases,  but  they  cannot  convey  an  adequate  idea. of  the  personal  suffer- 
ing and  unhappiness  and  the  social  and  family  disasters  for  which  mental 
disorders  are  directly  responsible.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
same  causes  which  bring  about  the  commitment  of  many  thousands  of 
persons  as  ^^insane'^  each  year  are  responsible  for  much  mental  disease 
which  is  never  recognized  and  for  many  failures  in  adaptation  which 
prevent  people  from  meeting  diflBcult  situations  in  life  and  which  lead 
to  innumerable  conflicts  with  laws  and  conventions.  To  avert  some  of 
these  disasters  is  as  much  the  task  of  mental  hygiene  as  to  control  the 
preventable  causes  of  mental  disease  and  of  mental  deficiency.  With 
these  considerations  in  mind,  some  of  the  causes  of  mental  diseases,  men- 
tal deficiency,  and  other  abnormal  mental  states  will  be  briefiy  stated. 
Measures  of  prevention  which  seem  applicable  will  be  considered  while 
discussing  each  cause,  and  the  more  general  causative  conditions  and 
more  general  measures  for  preventing  mental  disease  and  promoting 
mental  hygiene  will  be  taken  up  last. 

Deftnitioiis. — In  the  pages  which  follow,  the  term  psychoses  refers  to 
mental  diseases,  or  "iormB  of  insanity''  as  they  are  more  familiarly  but 
less  accurately  called.  Dr.  William  A.  White  has  pointed  out  the  enor- 
mous advantages  of  restricting  the  use  of  the  term  ^'insane''  to  that 
group  of  persons  who  suffer  from  civic  disabilities  of  one  kind  or  another 
(commitment  to  institutions,  testamentary  incapacity,  incompetency  to 
use  property,  etc.)  because  of  legal  proceedings  necessitated  by  mental 
diseases.  Insanity  thus  becomes  a  strictly  legal  term,  with  which 
physicians  and  sanitarians  are  concerned  only  when  medico-legal  or 
certain  social  phases  of  mental  diseases  are  under  consideration.  Per- 
sons with  mental  disease  may  or  may  not  be  ^'insane.''  The  term  insanity 
will  be  used  here  only  in  this  medico-legal  sense.  The  term  mental 
deficiency  will  be  used  to  designate  the  various  types  and  degrees  of 
mental  defect  (idiocy,  imbecility,  feeble-mi ndedness,  psychopathic  in- 
feriority, etc.)  existing  at  birth  or  arising  during  the  early  period  of 
development.   -It  is  not  possible  to  find  a  single  word  with  which  to 
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designate  those  minor  interferences  with  mental  health  or  with  mental 
efficiency  which  nn fieri ie  many  such  difficulties  of  adaptation  aa  those 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

HEREDITY 

Psychoses, — The  accepted  theories  of  heredity  and  the  general  re- 
lation of  heredit}'  to  disease  have  been  considered  elsewhere  (Chapters  I 
and  II,  Section  II.  pages  389,  470),  In  examining  the  relation  of  hered- 
ity to  mental  diseases,  the  advantage  of  tlropping  the  use  of  the  medico- 
legal term  "insanity'*  is  apparent  for  statistical  studies  indicate  that 
in  soliie  mental  diseases  heredity  is  a  fact^or  of  the  utmost  importance, 
while  in  others  it  apparently  influences  causation  very  little  if  at  alK 

Rosanoff  and  Orr  ^  concluded  from  a  study  of  inheritance  in  73  cases 
of  mental  diseases,  representing  20ti  different  matings  and  1,097  off- 
spring, that  this  common  basis,  which  they  designated  the  '^neuropathic 
constitution,"  is  inherited  in  aecnrdance  with  McndcFs  law.  They  be- 
lieved the  neuropathic  constitution  to  be  a  trait  wliich  is  recessive  to 
the  normal  and,  furthermore,  that  various  clinical  neuropathic  manifesta* 
tioGS  bear  to  each  other  the  relationship  of  traits  of  various  degrees  of 
recessivencss;  that  is  to  say,  neuropathic  traits  which  are  recessive  com- 
pared with  normal  traits  are  at  the  same  time  dominant  over  other  neuro- 
pathic traits.  The  degree  to  which  neuropathic  traits  are  recessive  seemed 
to  Rosanotr  and  Orr  to  conform  in  general  to  the  severity^  of  the  type 
of  psychosis  or  neurosis.  Unfortunately,  these  findings  alone  are  not 
sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  base  general  conclusions  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  here<lity  and  mental  diseases.  The  study  of  the  inheritance 
of  mental  diseases  presents  many  complex  problems  and  many  special  dif- 
ficulties, not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the  field  w^ork  upon  w*hich  it  de- 
pends 80  greatly  cannot  be  entrusted  to  workers  who  have  not  had  psych i- 
atrit*al  training.  Dr.  E.  Riidin  of  Munich  has  matle  very  careful  studies 
of  inheritance  in  mental  diseases,  his  investigations  being  particularly 
valuable  because  he  performed  the  actual  field  work  himself.  In  a 
communication  summing  op  his  findings  from  li)0[»  to  1911,  he  stated* 
that  he  felt  that  he  had  not  done  enough  work  to  justify  the  formulation 
of  laws  regarding  the  hereditary'  factors  of  mental  diseases.  Scientific 
study  of  this  subject  is  being  carried  on  actively  and  it  seems  desirable, 
at  the  present  time,  t^  reserve  judgment  as  to  the  conflicting  findings 
which  are  being  presented.* 
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I       Tf  the  preeifie  part  played  by  inheritance  in  the  causation  of  mental 

^  diseases  cannot  be  stated,  it  should  not  be  thought  that  evidence  ia 

lacking  to  show  its  importance.    It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  heredity 

is  responsible^  directly  and  indirectly,  for  more  cases  of  mental  disease 

than  any  other  single  canse.    In  about  50  per  cent,  of  all  admissions  to 

I  hospitals  in  which  careful   records  are  made  and  scientific   study  of 

leases  is  carried  on,  the  history  of  mental  diseases  in  other  members 

t  of  the  family  is  found.    There  are  no  statistics  in  this  country  to  show 

the   percentage  of  normal   persons    in   whose   families   the   history  of 

mental  disease  is  found,  hut  studies  elsewhere  have  shown  it  to  be  from 

3  to  7.5  per  cent. 

Neuropathic  heredity  exercises  powerful  indirect  influences  through 
the  unfavorable  environmental  influences  in  which  the  children  of 
!  psychotic  parents  are  compelled  to  spend  their  developmental  years. 
Distorted  views  of  life,  queer  religious  and  political  beliefs  and  various 
antisocial  attitudes  on  the  part  of  such  parents  mould  the  mental  reac- 
tions of  their  children  and  even  when  no  direct  hereditary  tepdency  is 
transmitted  such  children  suffer  through  having  their  education  inter- 
fered with  and  their  capacity  for  social  adjustment  restricted.  In  some 
cases  they  acquire  and' firmly  hold  false  beliefs  which,  on  the  part  of  their 
parents,  were  actually  delusional. 

Mental  Deficiency. — In  mental  deficiency  we  have  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  a  pathological  cfindition  directly  transmitted  by  inheritance. 
Although  the  same  type  of  neuropathic  heredity  which  is  met  so  often 
[in  the  psychoses  is  found  more  frequently  in  the  mentally  defective 
I  than  in  normal  persons,  mental  deficiency  depends  chiefly  upon  a  more 
specific  kind  of  inheritance — the  rlirect  transmission  of  the  same  condi- 
tion.   Goddard  ^  founds  in  300  family  histories  in  which  the  data  were 
regarded  as  satisfactory,  that  54  per  cent,  showed  mentally   defective 
relatives  ""in  such  numbers  or  in  such  relations  to  the  individual  case 
studied  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  hereditary  character  of  mental  defect" 
He  considered  11.3  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  cases  in  this  series  as 
'^probably    hereditary."      Other   studies    have,    unfortunately,    grouped 
mental  deficiency,  mental  diseases  and  epilepsy  in  estimating  the  heredi- 
tary factors  in  mental  deficiency.    Trcdgold  *  found,  in  a  series  of  2W 
cases  in  which  he  very  carefully  investigated  the  family  histories,  that 
64.6  per  cent*  had  mental  deficiency,  mental  diseases,  or  epilepsy  in  their 
ancestry.     La  page  *  found  the  same  conditions  in  the  families  of  48.4 
I  per  cent,  of  the  children  in   the  special  schools   of  Manchester,  and 
I  Potta*  found  45.6  per  cent,  in  the  families  of  children  in  similar  schools 
I  in  Birmingham. 

[  » Goddard,  H.  H.:     "FeeblfmiiKUHliiesg,''  1§15,  p,  43l5. 

I  'Tredgold,  A,  F,:     **ML>ntal  Dt^ficiency,"  1014,  p.  40. 

I  *  I^pftge^  C.  P, :     "Ft^eljlemindedriefts  in  Children,"  IDll. 

I  ♦Potta,  W.  A.:     British  Journal  <ff  Chitdren's  BiaeMea,  Marcli,  1909. 
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In  Tredgold's  series  of  200  eases,  a  marked  predis]>osition  to  parmK 
ysis,  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  various  oouroscs  existed  in  18  per  cent, 
making  the  proportion  in  which  either  a  mentallj  defective  or  neuro- 
pathic heredity  was  found  82.5  per  cent.  Goddard  found  epilepsy, 
insanity,  blindness,  and  deafness  (which  he  groujx^d  under  the  term 
''neuropathic  ancestry'')  in  12  per  cent,  of  his  series.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  different  methods  of  grouping  neuropathic  conditions 
should  be  employed  by  different  investigators,  for  it  makes  it  impossible 
to  compare  their  results.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  widely  different 
conditions  should  be  included  in  the  same  group.  Certainly  blindness 
and  insanity  must  represent  very  different  types  of  heredity  in  God- 
dard's  cases,  while  cerebral  hemorrliage  and  the  neuroses  are  equally 
incongruous  members  of  the  same  group  in  Tredgold's  series* 

There  is  need  for  much  more  intensive  study  of  heredity  in  mental 
deficiency,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  neuropathic  inheritance 
and  not  mental  deficiency  is  found  in  the  progenitors.  Even  in  the 
large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  mental  deficiency  seems  to  be  trans- 
mitted directly,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  relation  of  heredity  to  the 
different  types  and  grades  of  mental  deficiency.  As  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, Goddard  has  pointed  out  that  his  series  seemed  to  indicate  that 
low-grade  cases  come  from  families  with  the  least  amount  of  mental 
defect.  In  the  interpretation  of  this  interesting  fact,  the  barriers  to 
reproduction  which  exist  among  low-grade  defectives,  their  high  mor- 
tality rate  before  puberty  and  the  excessive  prevalence  among  them 
of  severe  organic  lesions  of  the  brain,  many  of  them  accidental  or  I 
syphilitic,  must  he  taken  into  account.  ■ 

The  relation  of  heredity  to  mental  deficiency  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  prevention.  The 
general  fact  that  mental  deficiency  depends  chiefly  upon  inheritance 
having  been  well  established,  it  seems  most  essential  now  to  study 
heredity  specifically,  as  we  do  in  the  psychoses — that  is,  with  reference  1 
to  particular  types  and  grades.  If  the  judicial  authorities  are  to  be 
asked  to  eommit  a  mentally  defective  person  to  an  institution  for  life 
solely  because  of  the  danger  of  transmitting  his  defect  to  others,  they 
have  a  right  to  ask  what  is  known  beyond  reasonahle  doubt  regarding 
the  hereditary^  factors  in  that  particular  m^e  and  in  that  particular  igpe 
of  mental  deficiency.  It  is  quite  certain  that  they  will  look  with  sus-  I 
picion  upon  long-distance  diagnoses  by  inexpert  investigators  and  yet  it  is 
upon  precisely  that  kind  of  diagnosis  which  much  of  the  information 
which  we  are  making  widely  known  today  depends.  In  determining  the 
heredity  of  a  given  case  much  depends  upon  establishing  the  existence 
of  mental  defect  in  many  living  persons  not  in  institutions  and  in  others 
long  since  de^d.  Many  field  workers  engaged  in  such  studies  are  poorly 
equipped  by  training  to  diagnose  mental  deficiency  even  in  a  formal 
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I  examination,  with  all  the  aids  available  for  sueh  work,  and  some  of  them 
lure  quite  inexperienoed  in  estiraating  the  significance  of  various  types 
[of  antisocial  tx>nduct.     It  h&&  been  said  in  jystifieation  of  some  rather 
questionable  findings  of  such  workers  that  physioiang  eonchide  upon 
evidence  ^'infinitely  weaker*'  that  Napoleon,  Julius  Caesar,  and   Saint 
I  Paul  were  epileptics.    Without  considering  the  striking  outward  manifes- 
tations of  epilepsy,  it  should  be  said  that  extensive  medical  notes  by 
I  Napoleon's  physicians  are  in  existence  and   that  the  data  regarding 
L  Juliua  Caesar  upon  which  the  existence  of  epilepsy  is  assumed  are  not 
much  less  trustworthy  than  those  available  regarding  some  obscure 
feeble-minded  persons  who  died  fifty  or  more  years  ago*    It  is  to  be  re- 
f  membered,  however,  that  the  diagno.ses  of  the  maladies  of  great  his- 
I  torial  characters  which  are  offered  from  time  to  time  by  physicians  are 
presented  merely  as  interesting  surmises,  not  as  scientific  data  upon 
[  which   to  base  an  extensive  program    of  legislation  and   institutional 
[  provision. 

It  is  of  much  practical  importance,  with  reference  to  prevention,  to 
^Imow  if  hereditary  mental  deficiency  is  transmitted  in  accordance  with 
definite  laws.  Goddard's  investigations  showed  a  correlation  between  the 
[actual  findings  and  the  proportion  of  mental  defectives  which,  theoret- 
f  ically,  should  occur  in  the  324  matings  of  different  types  in  his  series  if 
I  mental  deficiency  is  transmitted  in  accordance  with  MendeFs  law  to 
(justify  him  in  saying  that  **such  results  are  difHcnlt  to  account  for  on 
[any  other  basis  than  that  feeble-mindedness  is  transmitted  in  aecord- 
'luce  with  the  Meudelian  formula/' 

Preventive  Measures. — This  is  the  domain  of  eugenics,  a  subject 
which  is  considered  elsewhere  in  this  volume  (Section  II,  Chapter  II)* 
In  considering  measures  for  controlling  the  inheritance  of  the  neuro- 
pathic constitution  the  caution  contained  in  the  following  statement 
by  Adolf  Meyer  *  may  well  be  borne  in  mind :  *'In  such  a  matter  as  the 
prevention  of  mental  trouble  due  to  heredity,  I  maintain  that,  although 
we  know  that  a  large  percentage  of  mental  cases  have  a  history  of 
heredity,  there  is  not  a  sufficiently  decisive  tK>dy  of  facts  established  for 
us  to  be  justified  in  making  sweeping  rules  against  the  marriage  of 
those  who  have  had  mental  troubles  either  themselves  or  in  their  families. 
Indeed,  we  might  thereby  run  the  risk  of  doing  a  grave  injustice  to  the 
race  as  well  as  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  individual." 

In  the  case  of  hereditary  mental  defect  -there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  right  of  the  individual  to  bear  children  must  be  disregarded 
in  the  interests  of  ordinary  humanity  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the 
race.  The  questions  of  the  sterilization  and  segregation  of  the  defective 
and  the  regulation  of  marriage  are  considered  elsewhere,  but  it  should 

'Merer,  Adolf:  ''Orgflnizing  the  Community  for  the  Protection  of  ItB  Men- 
tal Health/'  The  Survey,  September   18,   1915, 
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be  said  here  that  in  not  a  few  men  tally  defective  persons  there  is  an 
alternative  to  segregation  in  an  institution  for  life.  It  is  poF^ible 
to  devise  a  system  of  8afeguard^  which »  with  registration  and  commit- 
ment to  guardianship  if  necessary,  will  make  a  supervised  life  in  the 
community  safe  for  a  very  carefully  selected  number  of  such  indi- 
viduals. The  establishment  of  siirh  a  system  of  supervision  and  registra- 
tion IB  one  of  the  great  constructive  tasks  which  muat  be  undertaken  if 
we  are  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  mentally  defective  in  the  most 
humane  and  effective  manner  possible. 

L  ALCOHOL 

FiychoBes, — In  discussing  alcohol  as  a  cause  of  mental  disease  it 
is  very  desirable  to  indicate  whether  it  is  being  considered  as  a  direct 
cause  or  as  one  of  several  etiological  factors.  Alcohol  is  the  essential 
cause  of  the  alcoholic  psychoses,  those  mental  diseases  which  from 
their  symptoms,  patholog\\  or  course  we  have  come  to  retxjgnize  as 
due  directly  to  alcohol.  In  these  disorders — Korsakow^g  disease,  alcoholic 
hallucinosis,  delirium  tremens,  alcoholic  deterioration — to  diagnose  the 
condition  is  to  know  the  cause.  Other  causes,  such  as  trauma  and  dis- 
orders of  nutrition,  doubtless  contribute  in  many  cases  and  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases  the  neuropathic  constitution  underlies  the  habit 
of  alcoholism,  but  whatever  other  mental  diseases  these  patients  might 
sometime  have,  they  could  not  develop  these  particular  psychoses  with- 
out the  intemperate  use  of  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  psychoses  account 
for  about  12  per  cent,  of  all  first  admissions  to  hospitals  for  the  insan«j. 
They  occur  about  three  times  as  frequently  in  men  as  in  women  and, 
in  general,  more  frequently  in  admissions  from  cities  than  from  rural 
districts.  This  difference  in  the  environment  of  admissions  for  alcoholic 
psychoses  is  much  more  striking  in  the  case  of  w^onicn  than  in  men,^ 

It  is  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
alcohol  in  the  causation  of  other  psychoses.  Of  the  cases  in  which  a 
satisfactory  history  as  to  ajcoholic  habits  was  obtained  in  the  patients 
admitted  to  the  New  York  State  hospitals  during  1014,  about  22  per  cent, 
were  intemperate.  Excluding  the  alcoholic  psychoses,  the  prevalence 
of  intemperance  among  the  more  important  psychoses  is  shown  by  the 
table  on  the  next  page. 

No  statistics  are  available  to  show  the  extent  of  intemperance  among 
adulta  in  the  community  generally,  nevertheless  it  seems  very  likely  that 
it  is  much  less  than  in  even  the  psychoses  showing  the  least  frequency. 
Many  elements  have  to  be  tAken  in  consideration  in  interpreting  theae 

•  Tli<*re  has  bf»4*fi  a  Blcaidy  fall  in  the  porcctita^p  of  adtnleftlona  witli  alcoholic 
psychosi*  during  rocfrit  years.  Tint*  nmy  U-  piirtly  utrotniU'd  ftjr  hy  brttcr  dis- 
tribution of  caiii*s  fortnerly  lhoU|:Iit  to  1»*  alcoludje  p8yc'ha»i'«  liut  it  is  fKisaibk* 
that  it  is  due  in  part  to  the  growing  trmpcratK't*  movement. 
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Per  cmiL 
Tsgckoses  Intemperate 

Senile  psychoses 13.9 

General  paresis 29.0 

Psychoses  with  organic  brain  disease 19.3 

Dementia  precox 10.4 

Paranoic  conditions * 10.4 

Kpileptic  psychoses , 17.9 

Manic-depressive  psychosis 10.7 


percentages,  especially  tiic  fact  that  defects  in  judgment  and  relaxation 
of  inhibitions  due  to  mental  disease  lead  to  intemperance*  as  they  do  to 
other  disorders  of  conduct.  It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  general 
paresis  shows  tlie  highest  percentage  of  inteniperauce.  The  seclusive- 
ness  of  persons  with  paranoic  tendencies  and  dementia  precox  and  the 
low  percentage  of  alcoholism  in  these  disorders  may  bear  some  rela- 
tion to  the  influence  of  conviviality  upon  intemperance. 

In  many  individual  cases  tliere  is  abundant  evidence  that  intemper- 
ance plays  a  promiDcnt  part  in  the  psychoses  which  are  not  primarily 
dependent  upon  alcohol.  The  effects  of  alcohol  in  producing  excited 
episodes  in  the  mentally  defective  is  well  known  and  intemperance 
lends  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  retrogressive  changes  in  senility.  As 
a  result  of  greatly  increased  attention  being  directed  to  the  alcoholic 
psychoses,  interesting  facts  are  being  brought  out.  It  has  recently  been 
shown  by  Pollock  ^  in  a  study  of  164  cases  of  the  alcoholic  psychoses 
that  the  average  duration  of  intemperance  before  the  onset  of  the  psycho- 
sis was  20.6  years.  As  will  be  seen,  this  fact  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  prevention.  It  does  not  seem  amiss  to  point  out  here  the  mis- 
leading impression  which  is  given  by  the  statement  often  made  that 
alcohol  is  '^filling  our  hospitals  for  the  insane.''  The  alcoholic  psychoses 
are  of  comparatively  short  duration  and  the  number  of  patients  with 
those  diseases  under  treatment  at  any  time  is  always  less  than  the  annual 
admission  rate  of  these  diseases.  Such  statements  made  by  enthusiastic 
temperance  advocates  injure  a  splendid  cause  for  the  exaggerated  esti- 
mates given  make  it  impossible  to  show  the  expei-ted  reduction  in  the 
nnmber  of  patients  in  the  hospitals  of  prohibition  States  after  prohibi- 
tion has  gone  into  effect,  thus  providing  the  enemies  of  prohibition  with 
arguments  in  advocacy  of  license. 

Kentel  Deficiency. — ^Statistics  regarding  alcohol  as  a  cause  of  men- 
tal deficiency  deal  wholly  with  the  influence  which  intemjierance  in  the 
parents  is  said  to  exercise.  The  data  available,  while  abundant,  are  very 
unsatisfactory  and  have  to  be  interpreted  with  especial  care  on  account 

*  Follotk,  Homtio  M.t  "The  Uee  ami  Effect  of  Aleuhal  in  Rt-latiun  tu  the 
Alcoholic  Psychoses  "  Nmo  York  HMa  HospitQi^  Bulletin,  August,  1915, 
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of  the  fact  that  the  alcoholic  parcDts  whose  habits  are  so  often  thought 
to  have  been  responsible  for  mental  cleficieiiey  in  their  ehildrcn  were 
also  mentally  defective  and  in  reality  transmitted  their  defect  directly- 
Tredgold  states  that  a  family  history  of  alcoholism  was  present  in  46,5 
per  cent  of  the  series  of  200  cases  which  he  studied  carefully^  but  that 
no  less  than  five-sixths  of  these  cases  with  an  alcoholic  parentage  also 
had  a  well-defined  neuropathic  inheritmice.  He  believes  that  paternal 
or  maternal  alcoholism  may  produce  mental  deficiency  in  the  oifi^pring 
without  other  cause,  but  that  this  is  rare.  In  a  very  interesting  chapter,  ■ 
Goddard  discusses  the  alcoholics  (drunkards)  among  the  parents  in  his  * 
series  of  cases  and  concludes  that  "everything  seems  to  indicate  that  alco- 
holism itself  is  only  a  symptom,  that  it  for  the  most  part  occurs  m 
families  where  there  is  some  form  of  neurotic  taint,  especially  f*3eble- 
raindedness.''  He  points  out  that  if  alcoholism  were  responsible  alone 
for  mental  deficiency  there  would  doubtless  be  much  more  mental 
deficiency  than  there  is,  especially  in  view  of  the  great  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  among  all  classes  only  a  few  generations  ago. 

Intemperance  at  the  time  of  conception  is  popularly  thought  in  many 
countries  to  be  a  cause  of  mental  deficiency.  Analyzing  the  last  Swiss 
census,  Bezzola  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  maximal  periods  in  which 
the  mentally  defective  persons  enumerated  were  conceived — the  time  af 
the  vintage  and  the  time  of  the  Lenten  carnival,  occasions  of  greAt 
revelry.  In  the  wine  cantons  the  time  of  the  vintage  was  the  time  of 
conception  in  a  great  majority  of  idiots.  Ireland  *  examined  the  birth 
dates  of  mentally  defective  children  born  in  certain  villages  in  Scotland 
where  there  is  much  seasonal  drunkenness  to  see  if  their  conception 
dates  bore  a  relation  to  such  periods,  but  was  unable  to  find  any  such 
evidence  as  that  discovered  by  Bezzola.  P,  Nacke  ^  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  while  intoxication  at  the  time  of  conception  may  result  in 
mental  deficiency  in  the  offspring*  such  an  event  is  extremely  rare. 
This  seems  in  accordance  witii  the  biological  facts  of  conception.  The 
extent  of  the  popular  belief  that  some  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  is  responsible  for  mental  deficiency  in  their  children  was  im- 
pressed upon  me  while  que^ioning  the  parents  of  mentally  defective 
jiinmigTants  at  Ellis  Island.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  hundreds  of  _ 
IPtlch  purenta,  representing  nearly  all  the  European  races,  what  they  ■ 
considered  to  be  tlie  real  enwse  of  the  mental  deficiency  of  their  children 
and,  while  many  of  them  gave  all  kinds  of  infantile  accidents  and  very 
few  of  them,  as  might  be  expected,  suggested  hereditary  influence,  a 
considerable  number  said  shamefacedly  that  they  thought  it  was  due  to 
intoxication  at  the  tirjie  of  conc*eptioiu  to  early  sexual  faults  or  to  failure 
to  obey  the  llel»rew  injunctions  regarding  intercourse  after  marriage. 

*  Ireland,  W.  W.:     ^'Mental  Affect  ions  in  Childhood,"  1808. 

■Nacke,  P.:     "Die  Zeugunj?  irn  Rau^ehe/'  Neurol.  CpnimihL,  No.  2,  1009. 
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Experiments  snch  as  those  of  Kraepelin^  in  memory  tests,  type- 
writing and  typesetting  indicate  that  even  very  moderate  drinking  no- 
ticeably impairs  mental  efl&ciency.  These  are  eflPects  of  alcohol  which 
cannot  be  ignored  in  mental  hygiene. 

Pterentive  Keasnres. — ^The  prevention  of  the  alcoholic  psychoses 
and  of  those  mental  diseases  in  which  alcohol  is  a  contributory  etiological 
factor  consists  in  the  control  of  alcoholism  and  the  promotion  of 
temperance.  These  matters  are  not  within  the  scope  of  a  chapter  on 
mental  hygiene.  Like  the  prevention  of  syphilis,  the  control  of  alcoholism 
is  a  great  social  question.  The  medical  man  can  help  best  by  contrib- 
uting information  as  to  the  ravages  of  these  two  enemies  of  the  race  and 
by  using  his  personal  and  professional  influence  to  aid  all  rational  move- 
ments for  reform.  If  alcohol  is  not  to  be  denied  to  all,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  create  some  special  safeguards  for  the  neuropathic  component 
of  the  population  for  whom  it  involves  the  gravest  dangers.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  physician  to  urge  total  abstinence  for  life  upon  such  people. 

At  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard  has  formed 
a  club,  membership  in  which  is  restricted  to  those  who  have  recovered 
from  delirium  tremens  or  an  alcoholic  psychosis  in  that  institution. 
Such  associations — ^for  mutual  help  and  encouragement — of  those  to 
whom  successful  abstinence  is  the  only  means  of  preserving  mental 
health  or  even  life  itself  have  been  found  elsewhere  to  be  valuable 
aids. 

The  findings  of  Pollock  that  the  psychoses  come,  as  a  rule,  late  in 
the  course  of  chronic  intemperance  and  often  after  repeated  attacks 
of  delirium  tremens  should  give  renewed  impetus  to  all  movements  to 
reclaim  the  intemperate.  The  establishment  of  State  and  municipal 
colonies  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  will  yield  a  rich  return  in  the 
prevention  of  the  alcoholic  psychoses.  Anyone  interested  in  this  move- 
ment should  study  the  plans  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Inebriety 
and  the  management  of  the  Farm  Colony  which  that  Board  has  estab- 
lished. Such  movements  as  the  *TBig  BroUiers'*  are  efficient  forces  in  this 
work  and  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  their  aid  by  public  funds,  in  view 
of  the  valuable  public  service  which  they  perform. 

While  groups  of  people,  including  those  especially  predisposed  to 
alcoholism,  can  be  protected  to  a  certain  extent  by  various  movements 
for  regulation  of  the  liquor  traflBc,  individual  prophylaxis  must  depend 
chiefly  if  not  wholly  upon  voluntary  abstinence.  Becent  progress  in  the 
study  of  mental  mechanisms  has  provided  new  knowledge  of  great  value 
in  understanding  the  sources  from  which  the  alcoholic  craving  really 
springs  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  in  devising  plans  for  prevention  or 
successful  treatment.    Careful  personal  study  of  many  inebriates  show 

^Reported  by  Smith,  A.:  Aroh4v  fUr  PMyohiairie,  1895.  Aschaffenberg,  G.: 
PiyohologUohe  Arheitm,  1806. 
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quite  clearly  that  inebriety  usually  reprt^^ents  a  flight  from  reality  very 
similar  to  that  seen  in  the  psychoses  and  neuroses  (page  333)*  Deter- 
mining by  psycho-anaiysis  and  other  methods  of  psychiatrical  investiga-  J 
tion  the  nature  of  the  diOieuU  situation  from  whit'h  the  individual  seeks  ■ 
to  fly  frequently  discloBeH  means  of  prevention  as  well  as  of  cure.  When 
it  18  impossible  to  modify  the  main  fat'ture  wliidi  have  given  rise  to 
conflicts  in  mental  life,  much  may  be  done  by  securing  a  more  eonetmc- 
tive  solution  of  the  problem  than  that  atlonled  by  recourse  to  alcohol. 
Music,  art,  and  literature  present  avenues  of  escape  from  difficult  or 
intolerable  situations  in  real  life.  Wounded  self-esteem  can  be  restored 
by  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  labor  for  the  welfare  of  others 
and  the  craving  for  alcohol  as  a  means  of  forgetting  or  transforming 
actuality  can  often  be  directed  in  safe  and  even  highly  constructive 
activities.  Such  forms  of  compensation  simply  suggest  that  useful 
work  in  the  prevention  or  control  of  inebriety  can  be  accomplished  by 
attempting  to  rehabilitate  the  individual  by  using  psychological  re- 
sources. It  must  be  insisted  upon,  however,  that  this  is  an  undertaking 
which  CAnnot  be  carried  on  with  groups.  It  is  applicable  to  individuals 
and  then  only  after  careful  pi?rsonal  analysis  in  each  case.  Our  hope 
ol  (.controlling  or  treating  inebriety  more  successfully  depends,  therefore^ 
upon  concentration  upon  the  individual  inehriaie. 

OTHER   EXOGENOUS   POISONS 

Morphinism  and  other  drug  addictions  are  responsible  for  less  tImS 
one  per  cent,  of  first  admissions  to  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  this  country. 
Fewer  such  patienta  are  admitted  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  uow  ■ 
than  were  several  years  ago.  This  gTatifyirig  fact  is  due*  in  part  at 
least,  to  stricter  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  narcotics 
and  particularly  to  the  pure  food  laws  which  have  rendered  it  a  little 
more  dithcult  to  dispense  habit-forming  drugs  in  patent  medicines. 
It  is  well  within  our  power  to  eliminate  this  cause  of  mental  disease  by 
wise  legislation  and  its  rigid  enforcement. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  admissions  is  caused  by  occupational 
poiflonings.  This  small  proportion  can  be  still  further  reduced  by  increas* 
ing  attention  to  measures  safeguarding  workmen  in  dangerous  trades. 


ENDOGENOUS  POISONS 


The  endogenous  poisons  which  are  formed  in  the  course  of  various 
organic  diseases  are  responsible  for  not  a  few  cases  of  mental  disease. 
Their  prevention  is  the  work  of  general  hygiene. 

The  relation  of  mental  diseases  to  disturbances  of  the  organs  with 
internal  secretions  is  a  held  for  study  w^hich  as  yet  is  almost  unexplored, 
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■ut  which  may  yield  many  opportunities  for  applying  preventive  me^s- 

^PVi^llagra  is  responsible  for  tliousaiMls  of  cases  of  mentnl  disease  in  the 
■Dcalities  in  which  it  is  prevalent.  The  high  hopes  for  the  control  of 
MUk  disease  which  have  been  raised  by  the  discoveries  of  Goldberger  ^ 
HBte  it  practically  certain  that  pellagra  may  now  be  properly  coimted 
M  preventable  cause  of  mental  disease.  The  studies  of  Lorenz  *  in  which  it 
hras  shown  that  the  pellagrous  psyclioses  are  undnuhtedly  toxic  is  an 
linstanee  of  the  aid  which  psychiatry  can  often  lend  other  branches  of 
medicine  in  tiie  new  and  useful  alliance  between  the  psychiatrist  and 
[the  sanitarian.  The  non-infectious  ori^'in  of  pellagra  was  strongly  indi- 
Lcated  by  Lorenz^s  findings  and  thus  assistance  was  given  toward  clearing 
Khe  way  for  the  discoveries  of  Goldberger 

I  SYPHILIS 

I  FsychoBes. — Among  the  infections,  syphih's  deserves  separate  eon- 
kideratioo  as  a  cause  of  mental  diseasc^s  because  it  is  the  essential  cause 
bf  general  paresis,  a  psychosis  responsible  for  about  13  per  cent,  of  all 
iBrsit  admissions  to  hospitals  for  the  insane.  More  than  one-fifth  of 
lill  male  first  admissions  are  for  this  disease  and  in  one  very  large  hos- 
pital, which  receives  its  patients  exclusively  from  New  York  City,  one 
fill  four  of  the  male  patients  admitted  have  general  paresis.  The  prev- 
laleiice  of  this  disease  is  about  three  times  as  great  among  men  as  among 
liromen.  Although  general  paresis  is  uniformly  fatal,  the  number  of 
Ideaths  reported  from  this  cause  does  not  give  an  adequate  itlea  of  lis 
[frequency,  for  death  in  this  disease  usually  results  from  some  late  com- 
plication, such  as  bronchopneumonia,  or  from  some  cerebral  accident,  such 
lis  hemorrhage,  which  are  direct  results  of  general  paresis  itself*  Al* 
Itliough  629  paretics  died  in  the. New  York  State  hospitals  in  the  year 
Iwiding  September  30, 1914,  only  501,  or  78  per  cent.,  of  tliese  deaths  were 
lieported  as  due  to  general  paresis.  If  the  same  ratio  existed  in  those  dying 
iDut^ide  institutions  we  know  that  not  less  than  1^000  patients  with 
Ifeneral  paresis  died  in  the  State  of  New  York  during  that  year.  How- 
Itver,  deaths  from  this  cause  are  much  more  likely  to  be  reported  as  due 
llo  complicating  disorders  outside  institutions  than  in  them,  where  the 
lineutal  eondition  naturally  attracts  the  most  attention.     The  mental 

■  symptoms  of  general  paresis  are  so  very  often  subordinate  to  the  physical 
I  changes  that  admission  to  an  institution  for  the  insane  is  not  necessary 
lb  aU  cases  and  still  more  frequently  the  existence  of  the  disease  is 
■overlooked  altogether.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  general  paresis  is 
I        'Goldberger,  Joseph:     **The  Preventicm  of  Pellagra/*  Pubfio  Health  Reports, 

■  M>orenz,  Winiam   K.:     *'MeTital  .MauiftHtutions  uf  Pcllu^ra,"  Public  Health 
J^cporlf,  February  4,  10  Hi. 
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bi  enTise  of  many  more  doatlis  than  are  attributed  to  it.  Known  casei 
'^tau&e  more  deaths  in  New  York  State  than  typhoid  fever.  The  deaths 
from  general  paresis  are  very  largely  grouped  in  the  two  decades  from  40 
to  60,  and  in  this  age-period  om  in  nine  of  the  deaths  among  men  and 
one  iti  thirty  of  those  among  women  are  from  Uiis  disease.  The  course  of 
general  paresis  is  usually  from  two  to  five  years.  It  attacks  people  who 
have,  to  all  appearances,  recovered  from  syphilis  and  most  frequently  in 
the  fourth  decade  of  life  when  their  usefulness  to  their  families  and  to 
the  community  is  greatest* 

The  relation  of  syphilis  to  general  paresis  has  long  been  suspected, 
and  even  before  the  discovery  by  Moore  and  Noguchi  of  the  Trepotitnm 
fjatlida  in  the  cerebral  substance  the  belief  was  general  among  psychia- 
trists that  all  cases  were  due  to  this  cause.  Other  undetermined  factors- 
apparently  contribute  to  general  paresis  but  syphilis  is  the  essential 
cause;  without  syphilis  there  could  he  no  general  paresis.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  know  what  proportion  of  cases  of  s}"i>hili8  result  in  general 
paresis,  but,  until  recently,  no  satisfactory  studies  had  been  undertaken 
to  determine  this,  and,  on  account  of  the  iong  interval  h^^tween  infection 
with  syphilis  and  the  development  of  symptoms  of  general  paresis,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  find  a  group  of  population  in  which  such  studied 
could  he  made.  Mattauschek  and  Pilez  have  reported  (Berliner  klinisch^ 
Wochenschrift,  Feb.  19,  1912)  the  results  of  a  careful  examiuatiun  of 
the  histories  of  4,134  officers  of  the  Austrian  Army  who  had  contracted 
syphilis  during  the  period  1880-1890.  They  ascertained  that  4,»37  per 
cent  of  these  officers  developed  general  paresis. 

It  is  a  fact  that  general  paresis  is  a  much  more  frequent  nervous  form 
of  syphilis  than  locomotor  ataxia.  The  course  of  the  latter  disease  ia 
from  six  to  eight  times  as  long  as  that  of  general  paresis  and  the  number 
of  persons  living  at  one  time  with  either  disease  is  about  the  same. 

A  relatively  small  proportion  of  otlier  psychoses  are  directly  due  to 
syphilis.  Mental  deterioration  is  associated  with  gummats  of  the  brain 
and  mental  changes  accompany  local  syphilitic  meningitis.  About  one 
per  cent,  of  all  men  admitted  to  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  about  half 
this  proportion  of  women  suffer  from  such  form  of  cerebral  syphilis. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  part  played  by  syphilis  in  the  causation  of 
other  mental  diseases,  but  it  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  The  train  of 
pathological  processea  commencing  with  arterial  changes  and  culminating 
later  in  organic  changes  in  the  brain  and  with  their  accompanying  men- 
tal disease  is  not  infrequently  started  by  infei-iion  with  syphilis. 

Mental  Deficiency* — Sj^philis  has  been  thought  to  be  an  infrequent 
cause  of  mental  deficiency.  Tredgold  says  that  only  2,5  per  cent,  of  his 
cases  presented  undoubted  marks  of  syphilis,  while  Fletcher  Beach 
found  syphilis  in  only  1.17  per  cent  of  2,380  mentally  defective  persona 
e^tamined  in  London*     These  percentages  were  ascertained  before  the 
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general  use  of  the  Wassermann  test.  An  examination  of  400  patients  in 
the  asylums  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Board  in  London  in  1913  by 
Gordon  ^  showed  positive  reactions  in  31.8  per  cent,  of  cases  with  evi- 
dence of  gross  brain  disease  and  in  11.9  per  cent,  of  cases  without  such 
evidences.  In  this  country  Atwood  *  found  positive  reactions  in  15  per 
cent,  of  all  cases  and  Haines  *  founds  in  an  examination  of  365  children 
in  reform  schools  in  Ohio^  no  larger  percentage  among  the  mentally 
defective  than  among  the  normal  children.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
eiamined  gave  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction.  It  appears  very  probable 
that  the  percentages  of  mental  deficiency  attributed  to  syphilis  represent 
only  the  prevalence  of  syphilis  among  the  group  of  the  population  from 
which  the  mentally  defective  enter  American  institutions.  The  neuro- 
pathology of  mental  deficiency  rarely  suggests  syphilis — either  heredi- 
tary or  acquired — and  it  seems  likely  that  this  is  not  a  relatively  impor- 
tant cause  of  mental  deficiency.  Tredgold  believes  that  the  existence  or 
absence  of  neuropathic  heredity  determines  whether  or  not  hereditary 
syphilis  will  result  in  mental  deficiency.  The  findings  in  not  a  few  cases 
of  so-called  "syphilitic  mental  deficiency*'  show  quite  clearly  that  juvenile 
general  paresis  was  the  true  condition  present. 

PreyentiTe  Measures. — ^The  prevention  of  general  paresis  and  other 
mental  diseases  which  depend  directly  upon  syphilis  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  preventing  well  persons  from  contracting  syphilis  and  by  the 
early  and  effective  treatment  of  syphilitics  so  that  this  late  and  fatal 
manifestation  may  be  averted.  There  are  enough  cases  of  juvenile 
general  paresis  to  make  this  danger  an  additional  reason  for  inducing 
persons  with  syphilis  to  abstain  from  marriage.  The  prevention  of 
syphilis  is  considered  elsewhere  (Section  I^  Chapter  I).  It  is  a  rather 
surprising  fact  that  many  of  those  actively  engaged  in  the  campaign 
against  venereal  disease  are  quite  tmaware  of  the  prevalence  of  general 
paresis  or  that  it  depends  upon  previous  infection  with  syphilis.  The 
psychiatrist  has  nothing  to  add  except  the  impressive  statistics  showing 
the  great  prevalence  of  this  terrible  result  of  syphilis  and  the  earnest 
recommendation  that  opportunities  for  the  early  and  thorough  treatment 
of  syphilis  should  be  greatly  increased.  In  the  larger  question  of  the 
control  of  prostitution^  which  is  interwoven  with  that  of  venereal 
prophylaxis^  the  information  being  gleaned  by  psychiatrical  study  of 
the  springs  of  human  conduct  may  some  day  give  information  which 
will  enable  mankind  to  tmderstand  prostitution  better  and  deal  with  its 
causes  more  rationally. 

Increased  provision  for  the  mentally  defective  will  aid  in  limiting 

prostitution^  for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  feeble-minded  form  a  pro- 

'Gkyrdon,  J.  L.:    Lancet,  September  20,  1013. 

'Atwood,  Charles  E.:    Journal  of  the  Amer,  Med,  Aasn,,  Vol.  56  (1011). 
'Haines,  Thomas  H.:     "The  Incidence  of  Syphilis  Among  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents,'' Jauntal  of  the  American  Medical  Aaeooiation^  January  8,  1016. 
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lific  source  for  the  reeniitiiig  af  prostitutog.  When  tho  relation  of 
syphilia  to  the  causation  of  mental  dolificm-y  becomes  better  deliued  it 
may  he  shown  that  not  only  will  provijiiyQ  for  the  mentally  defeetfve 
decrease  the  prevalence  of  syphilid,  but  the  control  of  syphilis  will  de- 
crease in  some  measure  the  amount  of  mental  deficiency. 


OTHER   INFECTIONS 


Psychoses, — Other  infectious  diseases,  notably  typhoid  fever,  influ- 
enza, malarial  fever,  eryjsipelas,  and  septicemia  (particularly  from  uterine 
infection),  furnish  a  small  number  of  cases  of  mental  diseatie.  From  1 
tti  2  per  cent,  tvf  all  first  admissions  are  mental  disease  belonging  to  the 
'^infective-exhaustive^'*  group,  in  which  elevation  of  temperature,  exhaua* 
tion,  and  poisoning  of  the  nervous  centers  by  bacterial  toxins  act  as  direct 
causes.  The  proportion  of  women  in  psychoses  in  this  group  is  about 
twice  tliat  of  men,  the  ditference  being  due  to  the  number  of  puerperal 
cases.  In  other  psychoses,  acute  infections  often  pky  a  very  important 
if  secondary  part,  apparently  "iiberating''  an  attack  or  adding  just  enough 
stress  to  make  the  onset  of  the  psychosis  possible.  Alcohol  and  the 
infections  ejcert  an  influence  together  sometimes  which  neither  cause 
(•an  exert  alone.  It  has  been  stated  that  tuberculosis  is  the  cause  of  a 
definite  psychosis,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  upon  which  t/O  base 
this  belief.  Kxhaustion  psychoses  occur  in  this  disease  aa  in  typhoid 
fever. 

Mental  Deficiency. — The  growing  realization  of  the  importance  of 
heredity  as  a  cause  uf  mcfital  deficiency  has  rather  obscured  other  factors, 
but  damage  to  the  brain  seems  responsible  for  a  considerable  number  of 
eases  of  mental  deficiency  in  families  where  there  is  no  evidence  of 
neuropathic  heredity  or  mental  deficiency.  Where  cerebral  hemorrhage 
occurs  in  the  course  of  an  infectious  disease  in  iiifaocy  or  early  chiblhtiod 
mental  deficiency  may  be  one  of  the  results  and  there  is  excellent  evidence 
-both  clinical  and  pathological — that  bacterial  toxins  may  permanently 
ajure  tlie  brain  cells  or  prevent  their  development*  After  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  mental  deficiency  may  result  from  gross  damage  to  the  brain 
or  from  interference  with  development.  Jjocal  meningitis  from  middle- 
ear  disease  fi»lb»wing  scarlet  fever  or  measles  moy  also  cause  mental 
deficiency.  Serious  impairment  of  the  special  senses  as  a  result  of 
damage  to  the  cranial  nerves  may  cause  mental  deficiency  through 
deprivation.  The  large  number  of  cascn  which  have  been  attributed  to 
the  infections  of  childhocHl  upon  insulTicicnt  evidence  while  really  due 
to  unmistakable  heredity  has  led  to  an  undue  skepticism  regarding 
the  influence  of  causes  acting  after  birth.  Goddard  i-asts  doubt  upon 
the  existence  of  such  cases,  except  those  resulting  from  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  by  raising  the  question  as  to  why  such  diseases  as  measles  and 
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whooping-cough  result  in  mental  tlefifieiify  in  8onie  rases  and  not  in 
oUiers.  Even  in  those  eaii^es  in  which  a  eorebral  hemorrhage  has  ocourretl 
during  a  paroxysm  of  whooping-cough,  he  asks  "Why  does  this  chUd's 
blood  vessel  burst  when  others  do  not?'*  and  answers  his  quegtion  by 
saying  that  it  can  only  be  because  tbere  is  '*a  constitutional  weakness  of 
the  vascular  system  wbieh  allows  of  a  rupture  here  and  not  in  other 
instances,*'  It  would  be  nearly  a^  unreasonable  to  assert  that  hereility 
dctemmies  whether  a  typhoi4l  fttver  patient  bas  an  intestinal  perforation 
or  does  not  or  whether  another  has  a  lymphangitis  or  not.  The  fact 
is  that  any  orgjni  of  the  child  f-an  be  aiFceted  in  ita  integrity  or  its 
development  by  the  infectious  diseases  througli  which  he  passes,  and  yet 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  them  all  can  only 
be  permanently  injured  if  heredity  has  already  laid  a  foundation  of 
predisposition*  It  is*  of  course,  very  desirable  to  know  the  mental 
condition  of  children  before  the  occurrence  of  these  accidental  causes  of 
mental  deficiency  in  order  that  errors  in  diagnosis  may  be  avoided. 

Preventive  Keasures. — The  prevention  of  the  mental  diseases  and 
defects  dependent  upon  infections  consists  in  the  prevention  of  the  in- 
fectious diseases.  The  prevention  of  the  infectious  diseases  is  the  task  of 
general  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  and  is  the  chief  theme  of  this 
work.  More  careful  methods  of  treating  febrile  diseases  and  especially 
appreciation  of  the  full  significance  of  delirium  will,  among  other  bene- 
Bcial  effects,  lessen  by  a  small  but  appreciable  number  of  eases  of  menial 
diseases  and  mental  defect  which  upon  injury  to  the  brain  in  such  affec- 
tions. Those  individuals  who  respond  very  easily  to  delirium  should 
receive  most  careful  attention.  Hy  d  rot  he  rapeutic  measures  will  prob* 
ably  tend  to  prevent  cerebral  edema  and  changes  in  the  brain  cells. 

HEAD  INJURIES 


^Psychoses.— A  very  small  number  of  patients  admitted  to  hospitals 
the  insane  suffer  from  psychoses  due  directly  to  traumatism  to  the 
brain.  Nearly  all  such  cases  are  men.  Injury  to  the  brain  often  seems  to 
liave  a  marked  elTect  in  precipitating  psychoses  in  alcoholics  and  some- 
times  in  other  psychoses  dependent  primarily  upon  other  causes.  Street 
accidents  and  accidents  from  unprotected  macliinery  are  responsible  for 
many  head  injuries,  but  by  far  the  greater  number,  especially  in  alco- 
holics, are  due  to  the  too  vigorous  and  indiscriminate  use  of  policemen^s 
clubs.  The  ethcient  reguhitiou  of  tratlic  and  the  **safety  first"'  are  appa- 
rently diminishing  the  nundier  of  traumatic  eases  quite  rapidly,  but  it  is 
possible  also  that  better  methods  of  psychiatrical  study  are  assigiTing 
sonic  of  the  cases  prcviuusly  thuuglit  to  be  traumatic  to  other  more  ap- 
propriate clinii-al  i?ro\ips. 

Mental  Deficiency. —  Injury  to  the  brain  or  cerebral  bcnifvrrhfige  oc- 
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curring  during  birth  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  caufie  of  mental  deficiei 
which  ifl,  to  a  certain  extent,  preventable.  It  is  not  quite  as  easy  to 
determine  whether  or  not  brain  injuries  during  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood are  the  essential  cause  of  mental  deficiency  nnlci^s  retardation  or 
cessation  in  the  mental  development  of  the  child  is  very  apparent  after 
the  injury,  for  extensive  damage,  with  definite  focal  signs,  is  often  unac- 
companied by  mental  defect  and  a  history  of  head  injury  or  some  sort 
or  another  is  almost  always  given  by  relatives  in  cases  which  are  clearly 
hereditary*  Nevertheless,  there  are  not  a  few  instances  in  which  it 
ems  beyond  doubt  that  mental  deficiency  is  caused  in  this  way. 
Preventive  Keaaures. — The  frequency  of  traumatic  pgychoees  ia 
hardly  great  enough  to  warrant  suggesting  specific  measures  of  preven- 
tion, but  the  "safety  first*'  movement  will  prove  useful  here  as  well  as 
in  other  unsuspected  directions.  The  fairly  numerous  cases  of  brain 
injury  due  to  the  use  of  policemen's  clubs  might  be  lessened  if  police 
oflieials  were  given  an  idea  of  the  thinness  of  the  human  skull  and  were 
shown  a  few  persons  with  traumatic  psychoses  in  our  hospitals  for  the 
insane. 

Injuries  to  the  brain  at  birth  depend  in  some  part  at  least  upon 
careless  obstetric  work  aud  the  long  labors  which  the  ignorant  manage- 
ment of  childbirth  by  midwives  entails. 
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Important  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  concerning  the  psychol- 
ogy of  mental  diseases  have  brought  about  radical  changes  of  opinion  as 
to  the  part  played  by  mental  causes*  The  statistical  tables  of  hospital 
reports  have  always  listed  as  etiological  factors  "grief,**  ** worry,"  **death 
of  a  relative/'  "fear/'  "'remorse,''  "fright,"  and  "disappi>intment  in  love/* 
I^arge  numbers  of  cases  have  been  attributed  to  such  causes  as  these 
without  any  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  operated.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  they  really  represent  little  more  than  a  catalogue 
of  the  untoward  circurai^tances  whieh.  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  shadow 
the  life  of  ever}*  individual  and  that  the  proportion  of  persona  who 
develop  mental  disease  in  consequence  must  be  extremely  small.  This 
difficulty  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  assumption  that  if  only  a  few  of 
those  who  are  exposed  to  such  adversities  develop  mental  disease,  an 
inherited  neuropathic  predisposition  must  determine  this  unfortunate 
outcome.  Eecent  studies,  however,  especially  those  which  have  followed 
the  enormously  important  discoveries  of  Sigmund  Freud,  have  shown 
that  the  significance  of  sueh  factors  can  he  estimated  only  by  under- 
standing the  part  which  they  play  in  the  nieiital  Uvch  of  the  individuals 
affected.  Many  factors  which  have  been  listed  as  rauses  of  mental 
disease  are  now  known  to  be  merely  striking  circum^^tant-es  attending 
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the  progress  of  psychoses  or  surface  indications  of  deep-seated  conflicts 
in  personal  life. 

The  psychoses  and  the  neuroses  are  often  clearly  seen  to  be  attempts 
at  adaptation — disastrous  to  be  sure  in  most  instances,  but  sometimes 
the  only  attempt  possible  under  the  circumstances.  They  represent,  in 
many  cases,  flights  ipio  the  unreal  from  intolerable  situations  in  the 
life  of  the  individual.  Biologically,  these  results  may  not  always  be  the 
most  unsatisfactory  solution,  for  tiiey  often  prolong  life.  The  psychosis 
is  not  infrequently  an  alternative  to  suicide.  As  society  estimates  suc- 
cess, however,  they  are  failures  in  adaptation.  It  would  be  difficult, 
even  if  this  entire  chapter  were  available  for  the  purpose,  to  describe 
the  operation  of  mental  mechanisms  which  lead  in  the  one  case  to  such  a 
result  and  in  others  to  a  compensatory  set  of  reactions  which  maintain 
the  mental  health  and  efficiency  of  the  individual.  One  person  deals  with 
an  intolerable  situation  by  taking  refuge  in  silence,  inaccessibility  and 
refusal  to  eat  and,  in  consequence,  goes  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane, 
while  another  devotes  himself  to  altruistic  work  which  not  only  increases 
his  self-esteem  and  heals  the  hurts  of  an  unkind  fate,  but  at  the  same 
time  benefits  his  fellow-men.  The  explanation  of  such  differences  in 
reactions  to  events  would  lead  us  deeply  into  analysis  of  the  personality 
and  the  psychology  of  mental  diseases.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  order 
that  some  preventive  principles  may  be  presented,  to  outline  in  a  very 
general  way  the  conception  of  mental  conflict  which  underlies  the  newer 
attitude  toward  the  mental  causes  of  mental  disease. 

In  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  place  which  mental  conflicts  occupy 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  it  is  necessary  to  look  upon  existence  as  a 
continuous  series  of  adjustments — some  simple  and  some  highly  difficult 
and  complex — ^between  fundamental  instinctive  demands,  on  the  one 
band^  and  the  requirements  of  society  on  the  other.  In  the  young 
infant,  the  care  given  by  others  makes  these  adjustments  unnecessary. 
If  this  care  is  not  forthcoming  the  individual  perishes,  as  there  exists  no 
mechanism  by  which  adjustments  can  be  made.  In  the  child,  the  adjust- 
ments required  are  few  and  relatively  easy,  but  as  life  unfolds  they  in- 
crease in  number  and  complexity.  The  capacity^ for  making  these  adjust- 
ments (upon  which  successful  living  depends)  varies  greatly  in  different 
individuals,  partly  as  a  result  of  differences  in  the  inherent  capacity  for 
adjustment  and  partly  as  a  result  of  failure  to  establish,  through  experi- 
ence and  education,  the  .kind  of  mental  mechanisms  most  likely  to  aid 
in  making  satisfactory  adjustments.  The  first  factor  is  beyond  our 
present  control  in  the  individual — ^heredity  has  already  determined  it — 
the  second,  we  are  coming  to  believe,  may  be  greatly  modified  by  directing 
attention  to  education  and  experience. 

These  never-ending  conflicts  between  the  requirements  of  reality  and 
the  demands  of  instincts  determine  behaviour— both  individual  and  so- 
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dah  The  sex  instinct  is  involved  most  frequently  and  moet  profaundly  ■ 
in  these  conflicts.  Accorcling  to  Freud,  it  is  directly  or  indirectly  in-^ 
volved  in  alL  It  is  probably  more  within  the  bounds  of  moderation 
to  consider  these  conflicts  as  involving  any  of  the  fundamental  in- 
8tinot6,  the  sex  instinct  most  often.  It  can  readily  b^  seen  that  the 
neceesity  for  continuous  adjustments  between  the  powerful  and  unalter- 
able urgingg  of  tlie  instincts  and  the  constantly  changing  requirement* 
of  daily  life  presents  innumerable  opportimities  for  mishaps  or  for  the 
establishment  of  habitual  reactions  which  are  undesirable.  Few  indi- 
viduals achieve  conspicuous  success  or  conspicuous  failure  in  this  great 
struggle  which  makes  up  the  most  of  mental  life. 

A  great  deal  of  conflict  is  averted  through  the  intervention  of  cus- 
tomB  which  society,  quite  unaware  of  their  real  purpose,  has  established 
to  direct  eflFort  at  adjustment  along  paths  of  little  resistance.    Traditions 
and  codes  which  have  long  presented  opportunities  for  unsuccessful  con- 
flict are  constantly  in  proceiis  of  modification.    On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, new  developments  in  social  life  bring  about  new  and   complex 
situations.     There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  requireraenta  of  ad- 
vancing civilization  make,  upon  the  whole,  greater  demands  upon  the  M 
capacity  for  adjustment  than  do  those  of  more  primitive  social  states.  ■ 
As  Bernard  Hart  has  pointed   out,*   many   social  conventions,  might 
well  be  modified  so  as  to  provide  alternatives  to  the  ruthless  decision 
that  all  individuals  who  cannot  live  within  the  narrow  limits  assigned  by  _ 
conventional  and  purely  arbitrary  standards  of  conduct  must  he  aegre-l 
gated  from  society  or  even  prohibited  frum  reproducing  their  kind. 

Preventive  Measures. — There  are  special  groups  of  the  populatioa 
in  special  need  of  assistance  in  making  the  adjustments  to  their  en- 
vironment upon  which  succefisful  living  depends.  The  idiot,  like  the 
young  infant,  is  incapable  of  making  even  the  simplest  adjustmenta 
to  the  world  about  him  and  would  perish  if  others  did  not  make  for 
him  the  adaptations  which  he  carmot  make  for  himself.  Defectives  of 
higher  grade  can  make  relatively  8im|de  adjustments  and  in  an  en- 
vironment carefully  arranged  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  their  ad* 
justing  capacity  happy  and  useful  living  is  possible,  As.Dr,  C.  MacHo 
Campbell  has  pointed  out,*  **The  contented  and  industrious  worker  in 
an  institutitju  for  the  fet^jle-miufled  may  have  exactly  the  satne  consti- 
tution as  his  brotlier  who  is  in  jail  for  repeated  criminal  acts.'"  It  ia 
not  with  the  mentally  defective,  however,  that  this  phase  of  mental 
hygiene  chiefly  concerns  itself.  Adjustments  cannot  be  made  by  some- 
body else  for  one  who  is  not  mentally  defective;  they  nmst  be  made  by 
the  individual  and  all  that  others  can  do  is  so  to  train  and  direct  hia 


*n*rt>  Bernard:     * 'The- Pay  oho  logy  of  IiiRunity/'  ("amliridg*?,  1914. 
*Cftiii|jlwl!.  V.  Mftctie:     "Fundamt*iilJil  Cau«o8  of  Depondoncy/*  Mental  fty* 
giene.  Vol.  1,  Ko.  L 
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^divities  that  he  will  develop  good  mental  ruactious  and  so  to  aid  him 
Hpele^tiug  his  environment  that  he  will  live  upon  the  level  which,  for 
mini,  offers  the  best  opportunities  for  efficient  and  happy  existence. 
iThe  practical  apj>lication  of  these  broad  principles  ohviously  depenrls  upon 
she  recognition  of  tlie  capacities  and  limitations  of  the  individual.  As  the 
Ireaciioiis  which  determine  6ncce!?i?  or  failure  in  life  are  very  largely 
Ktabliahed  in  childhood,  it  is  to  the  child  that  preventive  measures  must 
fchiefly  be  applied. 

I  The  enormouB  increase  of  interest  in  the  mental  life  of  childhood 
BB  leading  to  the  recognition  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  formerly  of 
^ose  factors  which  endanger  mental  health.  Education  must  be  fnnda- 
bnen tally  altered  to  fit  the  needs  of  subnormal  children  and  those  with 
Lpecial  difficulties  of  adaptation.  So  nnmerons  and  so  disastrons  are 
■the  results  of  failure  to  make  the  modifications  in  teaching  which  these 
children  require  that  the  whole  educational  system  might  well  be  ex- 
Umiued  with  reference  to  their  special  needs.  Constant  and  increasing 
lefforts  should  be  made  to  determine  the  individual  requirements  of 
Mchool  children  and  the  attention  of  the  best  educators  should  be  given 
Jto  devising  means  for  furnishing  such  children  with  an  equipment  which 
twill  fit  the  indimdual  child  to  live  suceessfnlly,  the  average  child  being, 
llor  the  moment^  forgotten.  Special  classes  exist  now  only  for  mentally 
I  defective  children.  They  should  be  provided  for  aU  kinds  of  ahjpiad 
Ichildren,  intellectual  defect  representing  only  one  and  not  perhaps  the 
I  most  important  cause  of  imperfect  mental  adjustment. 
I  Of  the  utmost  importance,  in  laying  the  foundations  in  chOdhood  for 
I mental  reactions  which  in  later  life  may  prevent  psychoses,  is  the  culti- 
vation of  a  frank  emotional  attitude.  Personal  difficulties  should  never 
■  be  dissembled  but  always  faced  in  their  reality.  Chihlren  do  not  feel 
I  the  same  emotions  as  adults  and  the  elTorts  of  parents  and  teachers  to 
Imake  them  feel  or  **act  as  if  they  felt*'  sympathy  or  sorrow  or  remorse 
Iwhen  they  do  not,  simply  plants  the  seeds  for  unreal  emotional  attitudes 
liii  later  years.  Hei^ourse  to  the  unreal  is  the  habit  which  it  is  mental 
Ihygiene'fl  great  task  to  prevent.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a  child  do 
|B()mething  to  relieve  suffering  than  to  induce  him  to  act  as  if  he  felt  an 
Lemotion  wiiich  in  reality  he  diajs  not.  Thus  tlie  objectivity  of  life  will 
Pbe  intensified  and  this  is  perhaps  the  chief  object  of  mental  hygiene, 
|X}'man  Wells  has  said  (what  all  psychiatrists  koow)^  that  self-love  and 
Ifielf-conseiousness  constitute  the  great  fountain-head  of  mental  mal- 
I  adaptations.  No  other  measures  iiill  more  surely  prevent  their  growth 
»lhan  the  frank  facing  of  actuality  in  childhood  when  mistakes  can  be 
^acknowledged  without  loss  of  self-respect  and  recti  lied  without  ditliculty. 
Bit  is  especially  importajit  that  a  frank  emotional  attitude  toward  sex 
bbould  be  established.  The  movement  for  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  has 
^^^*WeU8,  Lyman  F,:     "Mental  Adaptation,"  Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  1,  Nu.  1. 
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for  its  chief  objects  the  control  of  venereal  disease  and  the  prevention  of 
sexual  immorality.  If  this  movement  grows  upon  a  rational  and  strong 
foundation,  ihese  benefits  will  be  far  outweighed  by  it»  oflTeet  upon  the 
general  attitude  toward  sexual  difficulties. 

Preventive  measures  in  this  Held  of  mental  hygiene  embrace  a  wide 
range  of  activities.  All  of  them  could  hardly  be  enumerated  here  but  the 
more  funrlamental  ones  may  with  advantage  be  sonmied  up,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  didactic,  in  these  injunctions:  determine  the  inherent  capac- 
ity of  each  individual  to  make  adjustments  to  his  environment;  realize 
that  the  cause  of  most  mal-ailjustmcot^  in  later  life  arise  in  the  early 
years  of  childhood ;  aid  each  individual  to  find  the  level  at  which  he  can 
live  mofit  gijccessfully ;  cultivate  a  frank  emotional  attitude,  especially  in 
matters  relating  to  s^x;  deal  with  actualities  and  so  not  evade  difficultiea 
or  transform  them  into  a  false  situation;  cultivate  an  objective  view  of 
life  enjoying  to  the  full  art,  literature,  music,  and  other  desirable  means 
of  escaping  into  the  world  of  unreality,  but  at  the  same  time  realizing 
their  real  nature ;  distribute  interest  throughout  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties, reserving  an  important  place  for  those  which  do  not  contribute 
directly  to  self-gratification  but  Avhich  benefit  others. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  field  of  mental  hygiene  ta 
remember  that  individuals  in  need  of  assistance  in  making  difficidt  ad- 
justments are  rarely  able  to  understand  the  situation  or  take  the  steps 
needed  to  bring  about  successful  adjustments  without  the  help  of  others 
and  that  those  who  give  such  help  must  possess  psychiatrical  knowledge. 
This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  mental  clinics  where  such  advice  and 
guidance  can  be  obtained.  Every  university  should  have  a  department 
of  mental  hygiene  in  charge  of  a  well-qualified  psychiatrist  whose  chief 
duty  should  be  to  help  students  to  understand  and  deal  with  their  per- 
sonal problems.  Every  city  school  system  should  have  such  a  department; 
and  should  maintain  scho<j|  clinics  in  charge  of  competent  psychiatrists 
for  the  examination  and  treatment  of  all  children  experiencing  special 
difficulties.  If  these  recommendations  seem  radical  and  expensive,  it, 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  enormous  loss  through  mental  diseases; 
and  other  mal-adjustments  which  depend  upon  the  causes  which  we  hav 
been  considering  and  then  remember  that  this  is  the  one  group  of  mental 
affections  in  which,  at  the  present  time,  praetically  no  efforts  are  being 
made  for  prevention. 
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ECONOMIC   FACTORS 


Unemployment,  overwork,  congestion  of  population,  child  labor,  an» 
the  hundred  economic  causes  which  increase  the  stress  of  living  for  th< 
poor  are  often  contributing  factors  in  the  production  of  mental  diseases. 
Weaknesses  in  constitutional  make-up — defeits  in  the  armor  of  per- 
sonalis— are  disclosed  under  the  stress  of  such  conditions,  but 
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have  remained  undisoovered  under  happier  cireiunstanees.  All  that  cai^ 
be  said  of  the  prevention  of  such  causes  is  that  everything  which  makes 
for  the  betterment  of  those  upon  whom  the  stress  of  living  falls  heaviest 
will  save  many  from  mental  disease.  If  the  operation  of  these  powerful 
causes  cannot  be  prevented,  those  who  are  most  likely  to  be  harmed  might, 
perhaps,  be  shielded  a  little  if  the  special  danger  which  they  face  were 
more  generally  known. 

IMMIGRATION 

No  consideration  of  the  preventable  causes  of  mental  diseases  in  thits 
country  would  be  complete  without  reference  to  this  important  element 
in  our  national  life.  It  is  a  question  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  last  95  years  32,027,424  inmiigrants  have  come  to  this  country.^ 
This  vast  migration  has  no  parallel  in  history.  In  some  states  the  incre- 
ment to  the  population  from  immigration  every  year  exceeds  that  from 
births.  Under  such  conditions  movements  such  as  those  directed  against 
alcohol,  heredity,  or  the  economic  causes  of  insanity  are  feeble  in  their 
inmiediate  effects  compared  with  a  thorough  sifting  of  applicants  for 
admission  while  they  are  still  at  our  threshold.  We  have  the  absolutely 
unquestioned  right  to  require  any  reasonable  tests  which  can  be  proposed, 
and  yet  the  present  immigration  law  results  in  the  mental  examination 
of  the  smaller  portion  of  the  million  inmiigrants  who  seek  admission  each 
year.  There  is  no  provision  whatever  requiring  immigrants  to  present 
certificates  from  responsible  authorities  at  home,  testifying  to  their  free- 
dom from  mental  disease.  These  great  numbers  of  immigrants,  30  per 
cent,  of  the  adults  illiterate  and  less  than  20  per  cent,  with  any  trade, 
are,  without  adequate  mental  examination  or  selection,  projected  into 
our  most  congested  centers  of  population,  to  bear,  during  their  first 
years  in  America,  as  severe  stress  as  any  group  of  population  can  be 
called  upon  to  endure.  One  result  is  that  they  are  found  in  larger  num- 
bers in  our  hospitals  for  the  insane  than  their  ratio  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion warrants.  Hundreds  have  to  be  returned  during  the  first  year  for 
mental  disease  due  to  causes  which  existed  before  their  arrival.  In  the 
succeeding  years  tiie  proportion  rises  and  in  the  next  generation  and  the 
one  succeeding  it  we  shall  doubtless  reap  the  harvest  for  which  our  present 
policy  is  sowing  the  seed.  It  can  be  earnestly  asserted,  after  long  study  of 
this  question,  that  no  measures  for  the  control  of  mental  diseases  and 
mental  deficiency  which  have  yet  been  suggested  can  prove  so  efficacious 
as  artificial  selection  of  additions  to  our  population  on  the  vast  scale 
which  an  adequate  mental  examination  of  immigrants  would  permit. 
This  is  a  measure  of  practical  eugenics  which  can  be  applied  successfully 
now  and  one  in  which  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  a  generation  to  note  the 
effect  As  Professor  R.  DeC.  Ward  has  said,  "It  is  merely  a  question 
^January  1,  1820,  to  June  30,  1915. 
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whtithtT  we  or  foreign  steamship  agentB  shall  select  the  parent*  of  futtire 
generations  of  Americans/*  The  provisions  of  the  /ederal  immigration 
law  which  deal  with  the  exelusioti  of  insane  inimigraiits  are  in  need  of 
thorough  and  immediate  revii^ion  and  the  enforeemeiit  of  the  law  should 
receive  the  attention  which  \U  importance  deserves. 

We  have  heen  far  too  ciireless  of  tlie  welfare  of  recently  landed  im- 
migrants. There  seems  to  l>e  a  general  impression  that,  however  unsani- 
tary their  surroundings  or  however  heavy  may  be  the  burdens  placed  upon 
thenit  immigrants  are  in  some  way  fitted  for  such  hardships,  either  by 
nature  or  through  previous  experiences  in  their  homes.  Of  course,  this 
assumption  is  without  justification  and  it  is  time  that  the  social,  eco 
nomic,  physical,  and  mora!  welfare  of  these  newcomers  be  given  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  and  of  societies 
and  individuals.  By  so  doing  something  may  lie  done  to  lessen  the  dis- 
proportionate prevalence  of  mental  disease  in  this  large  group  of  our 
population. 


AGENCIES  AVAJLABIJi    FOR  THE   APPLICATION    OF 

MEASL'RKS      * 


PREVENTIVE 


It  is  possible  to  mention  only  very  briefly  some  of  tlie  agencies  which 
can  be  utilized  in  the  appMiation  of  preventive  measures. 

Hospitals  for  Mental  Disease. — A  very  large  proportion  of  the  per- 
sons with  merital  disea>e  in  any  state  will  be  found  under  treatment  in 
public  institutions.  This  is  not  the  case  with  other  diseases,  sufferers 
from  which  are  widely  scattered,  in  their  homes,  at  worta;  and  in  hos- 
pitals. This  fact  makes  the  h€>spital  for  the  insane  seem  the  logical  place 
in  which  preventive  measures  should  originate.  .Vs  Adolf  ^leyer  *  has 
said:  **A  modern  hospital  must  get  together  the  material  with  whidi 
to  reconstruct  the  patient's  life,"  "It  must  be  in  touch  with  the  patient's 
home.  .  .  ," 

Every  hospital  for  the  insane  should  maintain  a  dispensary  or  more 
than  one  if  it  has  a  large  district.  To  these  dispensaries,  if  tliey  are 
skilfully  c*onducted  with  their  broadest  aims  constantly  in  mind,  will 
i-ome  incipient  cases,  "borderland'^  c^ses,  those  who  have  had  previous 
attacks  of  mental  disease,  and  relatives  seeking  advice.  Such  dis- 
pensaries— and  several  states  have  already  instituted  them — ^afford  rich 
opportunities  for  the  practical  application  of  preventive  measures  and 
for  the  dissemination  of  information.  Members  of  the  hospital  staffs 
should  also  engage  in  field  work  in  the  districts  from  which  their  hospital 
receives  its  patients.  Talks  on  the  preventable  causes  of  mental  disease, 
tlie  advantages  of  earlier  treatnveut,  and  the  necessity  of  considering 
insanity  as  a  disease  and  not  a  crinie  can  be  given  by  ^^uch  medical  Held 
*  Mcvrr,  Atlolf:     ''Or^iiiii/iiig  tlu*  Cumniunitv  fnr  tin*  Pri>U*ction  of  Its  Mental 
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I  workers  in  schools  and  churches  and  before  clubs  and  societieB.  Such 
I  talks  &houhl  he  supplemented  hy  illustrated  desfTiptions  of  modern 
I  methods  of  earing  for  the  insane  and  promoting  their  happiness  and 
comfort.  It  18  usual  for  citizens  to  have  a  local  pride  in  their  hospital 
IS  a  public  iDgtitution,  and  this  will  often  insure  interest.  Every  such 
I  lecturer  will  be  quite  sure  to  have  the  relatives  or  friends  of  Bome  of 
lliiA  patients  among  his  hearers.  Such  field  work  by  physicians  should 
[be  supplemented  by  that  of  well-trained  social  service  workers  perma- 
iBently  attached  to  the  institution. 

I  The  hospital  should  also  be  the  center  for  instniction  in  clinical 
kpi^iatry  in  the  community*  The  great  wealth  of  clinical  material  in 
Kilfrrge  hospital  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  if  a  medical 
Lechool  is  near  enough.  It  is  believed  that  better  knowledge  of  mental 
I  diseases  in  this  country  may  also  be  brought  about  by  developing  the 
[.opportunities  of  the  general  practitioner  for  receiving  instruction.  The, 
[medical  student  is  often  overburdened,  and  he  has  much  diihculty  in 
I  deciding  upon  the  relative  value  of  the  matters  presented  to  him.  In 
I  competition  with  other  branches  of  medicine  psychiatry  is  very  apt  to 
■  fare  badly,  for  it  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  specialty  of  slight  value 
I  or  interest  to  one  who  is  about  to  engage  in  general  practice.  The  firm 
I  establishment  of  the  medical  conception  of  mental  disease  and  the  relega- 
I'.tion  of  the  term  "insanity"  to  the  law  courts  will  do  much  to  enhance 
lintexest  in  psychiatry.  With  the  practitioner  it  is  ditlerent,  for  he  is  a 
pdull  man  who  does  not  learn  early  in  his  career  that  mental  diseases  are 
frequently  met  with  and  are  very  important  in  many  of  their  relations, 
lit  is  a  fact  that,  until  recently,  there  has  been  no  opportunity  in  the 
I  United  States  for  a  gradaato  in  medicine  to  obtain  post-graduate  iustruc- 
Ition  in  psychiatry  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  an  institution  for 
iihe  insane  or  a  medical  oHicer  of  one  of  the  government  medical  corps. 
I  The  hospital  for  mental  diseases  has  many  opportunities  for  iustruct- 
Ling  general  practitioners.  Frequent  medical  meetings  at  the  hospitals 
lin  which  clinical  talks  should  have  chief  place,  correspondence  with 
Iphysicians  who  sign  commitment  papers  regarding  interesting  features 
I  in  the  course  of  their  mses,  invitations  to  necropsies  (which  in  most  small 
I  communities  will  be  gladly  ac(  epted),  and  consultations  when  patients  are 
la  bout  to  be  discharged,  at  which  suggestions  for  after-care  can  be  made, 
lare  aU  means  of  interesting  physicians  in  mental  diseases  and  their 
Ipre  vent  ion.  All  these  new  tasks,  which  are  certain  to  be  assigned  to 
lour  hospitals  for  mental  iliscase  within  a  few  years,  will  necessitate  addi* 
Itional  medical  oRicers,  and  they  make  it  more  necessary  than  ever  that 
Ichnical  and  lakiratury  work  in  these  institutions  should  be  upon  a  high 
■plane.  This  means  increased  api^ropriations,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
■Btate  can  utilize  its  funds  for  a  heltcr  purpose  than  in  fostering  such 
Eirork  for  prevejition  of  mental  diseases.     Placed  upon  a  purely  economic 
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basis,  8uch  work  is  immeDsely  profitable.  It  has  been  egtimated  that 
prevention  of  the  admission  uf  a  sutgle  pnfient  each  year  would  yield  a 
total  return  to  a  etate  larger  than  the  pay  aod  expenses  of  two  social 
service  field- workers  for  a  year. 

The  hospital  for  the  iiisane  (and  miuh  that  has  been  said  here 
relates  also  to  institutions  for  t!io  nientally  defoetive)  has  also  ejtcellent 
opportunities  for  disseminating  information  among  the  laity  regarding 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  insanity.  Leaflets,  personal  talks^  and  gen- 
eral literature  regarding  these  subjects  will  not  fail  to  interest  those  w!io 
have  come  to  the  hospital  to  visit  near  relatives* 

Boards  of  Administration  and  Supervision. — In  most  states  the  ad- 
ministration of  institutkiiLs  fur  nicutai  disea.se  and  mental  deficiency 
is  in  some  measure  under  the  control  of  a  central  board*  8uch  bodiea 
can  do  much  in  the  prevention  of  insanity.  In  many  States  they  can 
require  such  activilies  ou  the  part  of  the  hospitals  as  have  been  outlined* 
and  in  others  they  can  exert  powerful  moral  influence  in  having  them 
undertaken.  They  can  conduct  statistical  studies  as  to  the  preventable 
causes  of  insanity,  and  secure  wide  distribution  of  the  material  collected. 
They  can  suggest  and  urge  legislation  for  early  treatment  and  for  the 
adoption  of  specific  preventive  measures.  They  can,  particularly  by 
cooperation  with  similar  authorities  in  other  States^  secure  some  re- 
forms in  federal  legislation  regarding  the  excluBion  of  insane  and 
mentally  deft*ctive  immigrants,  the  urgent  need  for  which  has  been 
pointed  out. 

Public  Health  Authorities. — ^No  better  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
mental  hygiene  has  become  one  of  the  ret^ognized  activities  of  health 
authorities  can  be  found  than  the  proposal  to  create  a  division  of  mental 
hygiene  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  A  bill  to  provide 
such  a  division  is  now  before  Congress.  Several  State  Departments  of 
Health  are  circulating  information  regardiug  mental  hygiene  in  their 
work  of  educational  publicity.  Following  the  example  of  the  Department 
of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  couraee 
in  mental  hygiene  are  now  given  in  tlie  public  health  departments  of  four 
universities.  Sf>ecial  courses  for  teachers,  nurses  and  other  groups  are 
being  established  throughout  the  country. 

Educational  Authorities.— Uiklcr  the  direction  of  state  boards  nf 
administratitui  and  encouraged  by  national  and  state  societies  for  mental 
hygiene,  much  can  be  done  toward  placing  the  education  of  psychopathic 
and  defective  children  upon  a  better  basis.  These  children  arc  now 
chiefly  interesting  to  school  authorities,  for  they  constitute  a  special  class 
and  should  receive  separate  instruction,  both  for  their  own  good  and  the 
good  of  normal  children  whose  progress  is  retarded  on  account  of  the 
excessive  amount  of  time  teachers  must  give  defective  children.  They 
should  have  a  far  greater  interest  for  the  stat**  than  this,  for  every 
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is  a  possible  patient  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  It  would  seem  desirable 
lor  the  state  to  provide  very  liberally  for  the  study  of  these  children  and 
for  their  training*  To  this  end,  school  clinics  and  special  classes  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  fostered  by  the  state  educational  authorities 
and  even  subsidized  by  the  state  when  desirable. 

Hatiodial  and  Local  Societies  for  Hemtal  Hyfienep — There  is  a  very 
clearly  defined  field  of  effort  for  national  and  local  societies  in  the  work 
of  prevention  of  mental  diseases.  As  has  been  indicated,  the  care  of  the 
insane  is,  far  more  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  the  sick»  in  official 
hands.  There  is  besides  a  great  deal  in  the  methods  of  commitment  and 
provisions  for  care  pending  commitment  which  is  regarded  wholly  as  an 
official  matter.  For  this  reason  there  is  decided  need  for  agencies  which 
can  bridge  the  gap  between  the  usual  environment  of  the  patient  and  the 
public  institution  which  is  to  assume  his  care.  A  certain  part  of  the 
social  service  work  which  has  so  useful  a  place  in  the  care  of  the  insane, 
particularly  in  the  period  following  discharge  from  institutions,  should 
be  done  by  workers  iinder  the  direction  of  institutional  authorities,  but 
there  is  also  a  very  great  deal  which  can  be  done  better  by  societies  co- 
operating with  institutional  authorities  but  not  officially  connected  with 
them.  In  New  York  State  the  **Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene"  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  has  a  local  committee  in  each  hospital 
district.  Although  after-care  and  efforts  to  improve  the  kind  of  care 
afforded  the  insane  in  that  critical  period  while  commitment  is  pending 
constitute  the  chief  work  of  such  committees,  there  is  often  opportunity 
for  effective  work  in  prevention  especially  in  popular  education  regard- 
ing preventable  causes.  In  Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,  District 
of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island,  there  are  societies  for  mental 
hygiene  doing  most  useful  work. 

There  is  a  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  coordinating 

and,  in  a  measure,  directing  these  local  activities.     This  comnnttee  has 

commenced  studies  of  existing  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  and 

tally  defective  in  all  the  states,  methods  of  commitment  and  care 

ding  commitment,  the  influence  of  preventable  causes,  etc.  With  a 
carefully  prepared  plan  df  work,  accurate  information  is  being  obtained 
iipK>D  these  matters,  and,  as  fast  as  the  facts  In  the  possession  of  the 
committee  justify  it,  active  work  is  undertaken  for  amelioration  or  pre- 
vention. It  is  believed  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  standardizing  w-ork  for  the  care  of  the  insane  and  the  pre- 
vention of  insanit}\  and  in  cciordinating  the  efforts  of  the  hospitals,  state 
lioards  of  administration  and  some  of  those  organizations  which  (some- 
times unawares)  are  attacking  preventable  causes  of  mental  diseases  and 
mental  deficiency  from  different  angles.  The  National  Committee  aims 
to  stimulate  interest  on  the  part  of  the  federal,  state  and  local  authorities 
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charged  with  health  work  and  the  care  of  the  insane  and  mentally  defec- 
tive and  to  sustain  interest  wlien  otherwise  it  might  flag.  Standards 
established  in  states  where  advanced  idcAs  prevail  are  being  made  known  _ 
in  states  where  there  is  indifference  or  lack  of  progress*  A  central  ■ 
"clearing  house*'  for  the  collei'tion  and  distribntion  of  ai'curate  informa- 
tion regarding  the  care  and  preveutiou  of  mental  diseases  and  mental 
deficiency  is  provided.  Earlier  treatment  and  the  transfer  of  care  pend- 
iflg  commitment  from  the  policeman  to  the  doctor — ^the  mn^^t  nrgt^iit 
needs  of  the  insane— are  important  aims  of  this  organ imt ion.  The 
lamentable  failure  to  provide  instruction  in  mental  diseases  in  tlie  medical 
schools  is  being  shown  and  the  means  are  being  syggested  for  remedying 
this  defect  in  medical  ed  neat  ion.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  nunil>er  of  beds 
in  the  institutions  for  the  insane  in  this  country  is  greater  than  the 
numbers  of  beds  in  all  the  general  hnspitals  of  the  United  States.  The 
insane  are,  therefore,  the  aiost  numerous  class  of  the  sick  receiving  public 
care.  As  such,  they  are  entitled  to  a  much  larger  share  of  the  interest 
of  every  practitioner  than  they  receive.  Progress  in  every  branch  of 
preventive  medicine  depends  chiefly  upon  the  leadership  of  physicians* 
In  this  particular  field  there  is  need  of  much  wider  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  profession  than  exists  today.  One  of  the  functions  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Ilygiene  is  to  broaden  and  increase 
ttiis  kind  of  interest. 
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The  attempt  has  been  made  to  outline  some  of  the  preventable  causes 
of  mental  diseases  and  mental  deliciency  and  to  indicate,  very  broadi 
possible  preventive  measures.  It  seems  essential  that,  notwithstanding 
the  complexity  of  some  of  the  questions  involved,  the  prevention  of  menbd 
diseases  and  UK-Jital  deficiency  shonld  be  considered  in  the  general  ad- 
vance which  is  being  made  against  diseases,  for  it  is  very  closely  related 
to  all  the  other  fiehls  of  preventive  medicine*  Recent  advances  in  the 
field  of  psychiatry  have  given  grounds  for  encouragement,  for  if  the 
outlo^jk  in  some  dire<'tions  is  not  bright  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
fiart  played  by  certain  causes  is  being  defined  promises  much.  The  fact 
that  it  has  been  definitely  determined  that  there  are  certain  essential 
causes  of  mental  disease  and  mental  deficiency,  and  that  some  of  these 
essential  cause's  are  entirely  controilttlde,  make^  it  imperative  that  pre- 
ventive measures  should  be  energct it-ally  promoted.  At  the  same  time  the 
great  advantages  in  the  frroniotion  of  meutal  cHiciency  which  may  result 
from  better  understanding  of  the  nature  an<l  importance  of  mental  eon- 
flictit  and  of  the  means  l>y  which  more  sntTC^sfnl  adaptations  may  be 
made^  shoubl  leatl  to  developments  in  the  constructive  phast^s  of  meutal 
hygiene  which,  in  the  end,  may  prove  the  greatest  service  to  mankind  of 
this  branch  of  hygiene. 
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SOME  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


Sources  of  Infection. — There  are  two  great  sources  of  the  commu- 
nicable diseases  of  man,  viz.:  (1)  man  himself,  and  (2)  the  lower 
animals.  Most  of  the  commiinit^hle  di.^oasos  of  man,  especial ly  those 
whiuh  occur  in  epidemic  form,  are  pc<:iiliar  to  man.  This  is  the  case 
with  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  leprosy,  malaria,  yellow  fever,  syphilis, 
mumps,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  typhus  fever,  infantile  paralysis,  small- 
pox, chicken  pox,  relapsing  fever,  dengiie,  and  even  tubercidosis  in  large 
pari  It  is  quite  true  that  some  of  the^e  infections  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  lower  animals  under  expcrimenta!  conditions,  but  they  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  occur  in  them  under  natural  conditions.  In  other  words, 
most  of  the  communicable  diseases  from  which  man  suffers  are  specific; 
the  degree  of  specificity  varying  slightly  with  the  ditTerent  infectionB, 
It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  man  is  the  great  source  and  reservoir  of 
human  infections.  Man  is  man's  greatest  foe  in  this  regard.  The  fact 
that  most  of  the  communicaijle  diseases  must  he  fought  in  the  light  of 
an  infection  spread  from  man  to  man  is  one  of  the  most  important 
advances  in  preventive  medicine.  This  new  thought  has  crj^stallized 
out  of  a  mass  of  work  in  the  sanitary  sciences  during  the  past  decade, 
especially  from  researches  upon  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  and  other  eomraunicable  diseases.  Formerly  sanitarians 
regarded  the  environment  as  the  main  source  of  infection.  We  now 
know  that  waU^^r,  soil,  air,  ajul  food  may  be  the  vehicles  by  which  the 
viruses  of  the  communicable  diseases  are  sometimes  transferred — that  is, 
they  are  media  of  conveyance  ratlier  than  sources  of  infection.  Most  of 
the  microorganisms  causing  the  communicable  diseases  of  man  are  frail 
and  soon  die  in  our  environment,  as  in  the  air,  »oiI,  or  water.  Most  of 
them  are  obligate  pathogens  and  cannot  or  do  not  grow  or  multiply 
in  our  environment. 

From  the  lower  animals,  particularly  the  domesticated  animals,  man 
iixmtracts  a  number  of  infections.  Thus  we  contract  ralues  and  ochino- 
'  OOecus  cysts  from  the  dog ;  plague  from  the  rat ;  glanders  from  tlie  horse ; 
trichinosis  from  hogs;  anthrax  from  cattle;  malta  fever  from  goats;  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  from  cattle;  paratyphoid  from  the  flesh  of  cattle  and 
swine;  tuberculosis,  in  part,  from  cattle;  tapeworms  and  other  animal 
parasites  from  the  meat  of  fish,  fowU  and  mammals.  Various  skin  para- 
sites are  also  contractetl  from  tlie  lower  animals,  as  ringworm  from  cats, 
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fleas  from  dogs,  etc.  The  number  of  these  diseases  and  the  extent  of 
their  ravages  are  notably  less  than  those  contracted  from  man  himself* 

The  association  between  man  and  the  domestic  animals  is  intimate, 
and  the  contact  with  rats,  mice,  and  vermin  is  much  closer  and  more 
frequent  than  we  suspect.  While  man  contracts  several  infections  from 
such  relations,  animals  on  the  other  hand  contract  a  few  diseases  from 
man,  such  as  trichinosis,  Taenia  solium,  Taenia  saginaiu,  and  cowpox. 

The  knowledge  that  most  infections  are  spread  rather  directly  from 
man  to  man  brings  in  all  the  forces  of  sociology  to  that  of  preventive 
medicine.  The  task  of  preventive  medicine  is  thereby  rendered  much 
more  difficult  from  the  fact  that  most  infections  depend  upon  the  con- 
trol of  man  himi?elf.  We  ruthlessly  wage  war  against  insects  or  against 
infected  food  or  water.  In  other  words,  we  can  arbitrarily  control  our 
environment  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  the  control  of  man  himself 
requires  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Thus  it  is  easier  to  stamp  out 
yellow  fever  than  to  control  typhoid  fever.  It  is  easier  to  suppress 
malaria  than  syphilis,  rabies  than  influenza,  trichinosis  than  measles, 
lattle  appear  to  be  mutely  thankful   wlien    protected   by  inoculation 

inst  blackleg  or  anthrax,  but  man  rebels  against  one  of  the  best 
of  all  specifics — vaccination  against  smallpox.  The  fact  that  man  is 
the  chief  aourc^e  and  reservoir  of  most  of  Im  own  infections  adds  greatly 
to  the  scope  and  difficulties  of  public  health  work  and  often  makes  the 
prevention  of  disease  depend  upon  social  changes.     In  this  sense  pre- 

tive  medicine  is  a  very  important  factor  in  sociology. 

Hodes  of  Tranaference. — The  vi rushes  of  the  communicable  diseases 
may  take  various  routes  of  transference  from  man  to  niajx  or  from 
animal  to  man.  These  routes  are  spoken  of  as  the  modes  of  infection, 
the  modes  of  transference,  or  sometimes  as  the  vehicles  of  infection. 
Formerly  they  were  spoken  of  as  the  "'channels  of  infection,"  but  now 
we  restrict  that  term  to  the  special  channels  by  which  the  infection 
enters  the  body.  Thus  the  chaoacl  of  infection  in  tuberculosis  may  he 
tlie  respiratory  tract,  the  digestive  system,  or  the  skin ;  whereas  the 
mode  of  infection  is  from  tuberculous  sinitum,  eitlier  by  direct  contact 
or  through  the  ain  as  in  droplet  infection,  or  through  milk  or  some 
other  vehicle. 

The  modes  of  transference  may  he  grouped,  for  convenience,  under 
three  general  heads:  (1)  direct,  (2)  indirect,  and  (iJ)  through  an  in- 
termediate host.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  virus  is  transferred 
more  or  less  directly  by  what  is  now  knuwu  as  rontatt  infection.  In 
many  instances  the  virus  is  trajisf erred  indirectly  throngb  water,  food, 
soil^  air,  etc.  In  a  large  group  of  diseases  the  transfer  is  through  an 
intermediate  host  wliieh  furnishes  the  growing  list  of  insect-borne  dis- 


The  transfer  is  usually  quite  direct  from  one  person  to  the  next.    The 
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agents  of  infection,  as  a  rule,  do  not  travel  far.  The  danger  diminishea 
inversely  as  "the  cube  of  the  distance/*  except  when  favored  by  human 
agencies  as,  for  ejcample,  when  infection  is  traoi^mittrd  long  distances 
by  trade  and  travel,  or  spread  broadcast  in  water  or  milk  supplies. 

Contact  Infection. — ^'Contact  infection"  is  a  convenient  tenn  in- 
tended to  include  a  group  of  circumstances  in  which  infection  is  spread 
more  or  less  directly  or  indirectly  from  person  to  {icrs^on.  Contact  in- 
fection assumes  a  transfer  of  quite  fresh  infective  materiaL  Actual 
contact  between  the  two  individuals  is  not  necessary,  but  the  convey- 
ance is.  nevertheless,  pretty  close  in  time  and  space*  Contact  infection 
alone  may  be  responsible  for  epidemic  outbreaks,  even  in  the  case  of 
typhoid  fever. 

The  diseases  in  which  contact  infection  plays  a  dominant  role  are 
those  in  which  the  virus  leaves  the  body  in  the  discharges  from  the 
mouth  and  nose,  as  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles^  in- 
fluenza, common  colds,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  whooping-cough, 
mumps»  etc.  Contact  infection  alstn  plays  a  large  role  in  diseases  in  which 
the  virus  leaves  the  body  in  the  fecal  and  urinary  discharges,  aa  in 
typhoid,  cholera,  dysentery,  and  other  intestinal  infections. 

In  contact  infection  the  virus  may  be  transferred  from  man  to  man 
directly  by  actual  contact,  as  in  hissing,  or  more  indirectly  upon  soiled 
hand^,  contaminated  towels,  or  infected  cups,  spoons,  toys,  remnants 
of  food,  and  other  objects  which  have  recently  been  moutherl  or  handled 
by  the  infected  person.  Droplet  infection  is  also  included  under  the 
convenient  term  "contact."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ways  by  which  the 
infection  may  be  transferred,  and  still  be  considered  contact  infection, 
arc  numerous  and  varied.  In  every  instance,  however,  the  transfer  is 
brought  about  in  pretty  close  association  with  the  infected  person. 

Indirect  Infection, — A  large  group  of  diseases  are  conveyed  in- 
directly from  person  to  person  through  the  water,  food,  soil,  and  occa- 
eionally  through  the  air.  Diseases  may  be  conveyed  great  distances 
by  means  of  food  or  water;  they  are  never  conveyed  long  distancea 
through  the  air.  In  the  large  majority  of  the  dist^ases  contracte^l  by 
indirect  infection  the  virus  is  taken  into  the  system  through  the  mouth 
and  discharged  from  the  body  in  the  feces.  The  best  examplea  of  thia 
daae  are  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  dysentery.  The  relation  of  soil, 
food*  water,  air,  and  our  environment  is  discussed  separately. 

The  insect-borne  diseaseB  form  a  large  and  important  group,  which 
are  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  TY,  page  201, 

Carriciiw^By  the  terra  ^^carrier"  we  understand  a  person  who  is 
harboring  a  pathogenic  microorganism,  but  who*  nevertheless,  shows  no 
gigns  or  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Thus  a  person  may  have  diphtheria 
bacilli  in  the  nose  and  throat,  but,  nevertheless,  be  in  good  healths 
The  same  ia  true  with  the  pneumococcus,  the  meningococcns,  atrepto* 
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coccus^  and  maay  other  mieroorgaiiisms.  Persons  may  have  typhoid 
bacilli,  cholera  vibrio,  or  hookworms  m  their  intestinal  tract  without 
fihowing  manifestations  of  tliese  parasites.  Furthermore,  persons  may 
have  Plasmodia  in  their  blood  or  spleen  without  having  clinical  malaria, 
and  so  on  through  a  long  list  of  infections, 

Persona  who  harbor  pathogenic  bacteria  without  showing  symptoms 
are  known  as  **ljacillus  carriers,''  those  who  harbor  protozoa  are  known 
aa  **proto:6oon  carriers/"  etc.  Carriers  may  be  acute,  chronic,  or  **tem- 
porary*' — that  is»  a  person  who  discharges  pathogenic  microorganisms 
a  few  weekd  after  convalescence  is  known  as  an  ""acute  carrier/'  one  who 
continucjs  to  harlmr  the  microorganisms  for  months  and  years  is  know*n 
as  a  "chronic  carrier/'  A  '^temporary  carrier"  is  a  person  in  good  health 
who  has  never  had  the  infection,  but  who  harbors  and  discharges  a 
pathogenic  microorganism  for  a  brief  space  of  time- 

The  demonstration  that  many  persons  are  carriers  of  infection  haa 
thrown  a  new  light  upon  tlie  control  of  the  communicable  diseases. 
With  tlie  new  facts  has  come  a  realization  of  added  difficulties-  Carriers 
can  only  be  detected  by  painstaking  laboratory  examinations.  When 
discovered  their  control  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  We  cannot 
lightly  imprison  persons  in  good  health,  even  though  they  are  a  menace 
to  others^  especially  in  the  case  of  breadwinners.  In  some  infections 
there  are  so  niaiiy  carriers  that  it  would  require  military  rule  to  carry 
out  such  a  plan.  Fortunately  in  most  caaea  absolute  quarantine  is  not 
necessary.  Sanitary  isolation  is  sufficient.  Thus  the  danger  from  a 
typhoid  carrier  may  be  neutralized  if  the  person  ejtercises  scrupulous 
and  intelligent  cleanliness,  and  is  not  allowed  to  handle  food  intended 
for  others*  Such  a  p<^rson  might  well  be  engaged  as  carpenter,  seam* 
stress,  or  other  occupation  without  endangering  his  fellowmen. 

The  fact  that  carriers  exist  in  a  large  number  of  diseases  makes 
their  suppression  one  of  great  practical  difficulty.  The  cure  of  carriers 
is  one  of  the  pressing  problems  in  preventive  medicine.  One  hopeful 
feature  of  the  carrier  situation  is  that  their  number  may  be  diminished 
by  isolating  and  diminishing  the  cases  of  the  corresponding  disease. 
Thua,  tlie  number  of  typhoid  carriers  falls  off  sharply  as  a  result  of  any 
gmUpful  measure  directed  only  against  the  clinical  case.  The  facts  con- 
cerning carriers  have  been  discussed  separately  imder  each  disease  in 
whit  h  they  occur. 

Missed  Casca— By  missed  cases  we  understand  mild  and  at}T)ical 
instances  of  disease  which  are  Jiot  recognized  clinically.  Almost  al! 
diaeases  vary  greatly  in  severity.  Thus  we  have  walking  typhoid  and 
ambulant  plague.  Measles,  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever,  influenza,  and 
most  other  infections  may  be  so  mild  that  they  escape  notice.  Even  the 
patient  himself  may  not  know"  he  is  sick.  These  mild  cases  go  to  school, 
ride  in  atreet  cars,  attend  theaters,  continue  at  their  usual  work  in 
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crowded  faetorie«  and  other  places,  haiulle  our  food,  and  thus  spread 
infection.  It  is  now  well  known  that  missed  cases  are  a  prolific  source 
of  spreading  the  infection  of  many  of  the  communicable  diseases;  they 
form  an  important  factor  in  preventive  medicine. 

CliaEBels  of  Infeotion. — There  are  numerous  channels  by  which 
infeittion  may  enter  the  body.  These  are  usually  grouped  under  three 
headings:  (1)  the  respiratory  tract,  (2)  the  digestive  tract,  and  (3) 
through  the  skin.  Perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  all  infections  are  taken  into 
the  body  through  the  mouth.  They  reach  the  mouth  in  water,  food, 
fingers,  dusti  and  upon  the  innumerable  ol)jci't«  that  are  sometimea 
placed  in  the  mouth.  The  fact  tliat  the  great  majority  of  infections 
are  taken  by  way  of  the  mouth  gives  scientific  direction  to  personal 
hygiene.  Sanitary  habits  demand  that  the  hands  shotdd  be  washed  after 
defecation  and  again  before  eating,  and  fingers  should  he  kept  a%vay 
from  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  that  no  unnecessary  obje<'ts  should 
be  mouthed.  All  food  and  ilrink  should  be  clean  or  thoroughly 
cooked.  These  simple  preeautions  alone  would  prevent  many  a  case  of 
infection. 

''Contag:ioiifl''  and  *'IiilectioTiB/* — ^These  are  popular  terms  which 
lack  scientific  precision.  The  words  have  been  used  in  very  diverse 
aenaea. 

A  contagious  (eontingere ,  to  touch)  diaeaae  is  one  that  is  readily 
communicable — in  common  parlance,  **catchjng.''  Formerly  a  contagious 
diaeaee  was  considered  as  one  which  is  fought  from  another  by  contact, 
by  the  breath,  or  by  eflluvia.  A  contagious  disease  implies  direct  or 
personal  contact.  If  contagious  diseases  are  limited  to  those  contracted 
by  direct  contact  or  touch,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  signifies,  only 
syphilis  and  diseases  similarly  contracted  would  be  contagious.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  smallpox  and  measles  are  types  of  contagious  diseases^  as 
the  term  is  now  usually  understood. 

An  infectious  {inficere,  to  put  in,  dip  in,  or  mix  in)  disease  is  usually 
considered  as  one  not  conveyed  dire<»tly  and  obviously,  as  in  the  caw  of 
contagion,  but  indirectly  through  some  hidden  influence  or  medium.  In 
the  days  when  specific  febrile  diseases  were  regarded  as  caused  by  mias- 
mata and  noxious  efRu\na,  the  terms  "infectious"  and  **miasmatio*^  dis- 
eaaes  were  more  or  less  syn<mymous.  Typhoid  fever  was  often  taken  as 
a  type  of  an  infectious  disease.     Jlalaria  was  the  type  of  a  miasmatic 


These  distinctions  are  entirely  artificial,  and  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose. Most  of  the  communicable  diseases  may  be  transmitted  from  the 
sick  to  the  aound  in  several  ways.  Infectious  diseases  may  he  contagioua^ 
and  contagious  disease,^  are  infectious.  Pividing  diseases  into  those 
which  are  contagious  and  those  which  are  infectious  entirely  leaves  out 
of  consideration  the  important  class  of  inaect-borne  diaeasea*    The  terms 
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contagious  and  infectious  have  always  lacked  scientific  precision  and 
have  been  the  source  of  some  confusion.  The  word  "communicable*' 
is  a  much  better  term  and  should  be  given  preference. 

A  communicable  disease  is  one  caused  by  a  specific  virus  transferred 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  term  "communicable''  ignores  the  mode 
of  transference.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  degree  of  communi- 
cability ;  some  diseases  are  readily  communicable,  others  transmitted  with 
difficulty.  The  evidences  of  comm unicability  are  not  so  obvious  in  chronic 
infections,  such  as  tuberculosis,  or  in  diseases  with  a  long  period  of  in- 
cubation, such  as  typhoid  fever.  The  relationship  between  one  case  and 
the  next  is  often  far  removed  in  time  and  space.  If  tuberculosis  were  an 
acute  infection  like  diphtheria  it  would  be  regarded  popularly  as  being 
just  as  contagious  as  that  disease. 

Epidemic^  Endemic,  Pandemic,  and  Prosodemic. — A  disease  is  said 
to  be  epidemic  {epi  =■  on,  upon,  and  demos  =■  people)  when  it  is  common 
to  or  affecting  at  the  same  time  a  large  number  of  persons  in  a  commu- 
nity in  a  short  time.  A  disease  which  spreads  rapidly  and  attacks  many 
people  at  the  same  time  is  usually  said  to  be  epidemic. 

A  disease  is  said  to  be  endemic  (e»  =  in,  demos  =  people)  when  it 
is  peculiar  to  a  district  or  particular  locality,  or  limited  to  a  class  of 
persons.  An  endemic  disease  is  one  which  is  constantly  present  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  any  place,  as  distinguished  from  an  epidemic 
disease,  which  prevails  widely  at  some  one  time  or  periodically.  A 
sporadic  (occurring  singly)  disease  is  one  in  which  a  few  scattering 
cases  occur  now  and  then. 

Endemic  diseases  are  apt  to  flare  up  and  become  epidemic.  Insect- 
borne  diseases  are  the  best  examples  of  endemicity,  as  their  prevalence 
is  strictly  limited  by  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  intermediate 
host.  Yellow  fever  has  long  been  endemic  in  Havana,  cholera  in  India, 
typhoid  fever  in  Washington,  and  plague  in  Tibet. 

These  terms  not  only  lack  precision,  but  are  variously  conceived  and 
differently  defined.  Thus  typhoid  fever  is  said  to  prevail  in  Boston, 
but  a  similar  number  of  cases  in  Germany  would  be  regarded  as  an 
epidemic.  For  the  purposes  of  maritime  quarantine  a  disease  is  con- 
sidered epidemic  if  there  is  more  than  one  focus  of  infection;  that  is, 
if  several  cases  occur  which  have  no  apparent  connection  with  each 
other.  Strictly,  therefore,  according  to  this  definition,  two  cases  may 
constitute  an  oflScial  epidemic  and  the  port  would,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  infected. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  state  just  how  many  cases  of  a  disease  constitute 
an  epidemic.  Ordinarily  a  few  cases  of  a  communicable  disease  in  a 
village  or  small  town  is  not  regarded  as  an  epidemic;  however,  five 
eases  of  typhoid  fever  in  Podunk  (population  1,000)  is  the  equivalent 
of  6,000  cases  in  a  city  of  1,000,000.    By  the  same  token,  one  or  two 
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cases  in  a  small  village  would  proportionately  constitute  an  epidemic 
of  unknown  magnitude  in  a  metropolis. 

** Pandemic'  (pan  ^  all,  demos  ^  people)  is  a  term  used  to  describe 
a  disease  which  is  more  or  less  epidemic  everywhere.  Pandemics  affect 
a  large  number  of  people  in  a  large  numfjer  of  countries  at  the  same  time. 

'  Thus  there  have  been  four  great  pandemics  of  plague,  when  it  spread 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  1889-90  influenza  was  pandemic* 
It  is  not  usual,  although  quite  proper,  to  regard  tuberculosis,  syphilis 
and  typhoid  fever  as  pandemic. 

I  Sedgwick  proposes  the  term  " }>rosodemic"  {proso  =^  through,  demas 
:=  people)  to  take  the  place  of  the  unsatisfactory  word  '^endemic."  Proso* 
demic  suggests  the  prevalence  of  a  disease  which  is  being  communicated 
from  person  to  person  through  the  community  by  various  means,  but 

Ljespecially  by  contact. 

"  Fomites  (from  fomes,  touch- wood  or  tinder)  is  defined  as  any  sub- 
stance capable  of  absorbing,  retaining,  or  transporting  infectious  germs* 
Fomites  usually  refers  to  inanimate  things,  such  as  bedding,  clotliing, 
etc.  The  term  was  especially  used  in  connection  with  yellow  fever,  ii\ 
which  the  greatest  variety  of  objects,  such  as  a  lock  of  hair,  the  false 
bi>ttom  of  a  trunk,  coffee  sacks,  a  mattress,  and  letters  were  said  to  be 
the  fomites  which  touched  off  an  epidemic.  Woolen  clothing  or  the 
doctor's  beard  are  popular  and  supposedly  dangerous  examples  of  fomites. 
The  importance  of  inanimate  objects  as  vectors  of  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms is  assuming  a  minor  role  in  the  minds  of  most  sanitarians* 
Thus  we  no  longer  think  of  such  objects  as  books,  umbrellas,  floors,  walls, 
curtains,  and  furniture  as  likely  to  transmit  the  virus  of  disease.  We 
know  that  most  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  soon  die  when  eJtposed  to 
dryness  and  adverse  conditions  upon  exposed  surfaces.  We  now  concen- 
trate our  efforts  more  upon  handkerchiefs,  towels,  bed  and  body  linen, 
drinking  cups,  remnants  of  food,  toys,  pencils,  table-ware,  and  other 
objects  that  have  recently  been  mouthed  by  the  infected  individuaL  Such 
fomites  may  readily  transfer  fresh,  live  and  virulent  virus  from  one  per- 

,  son  to  the  next. 

I  The  Management  of  an  Epidemic  Campaign.— The  Erst  essential 
for  success  in  the  suppression  of  an  epidemic  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
epidemiology  of  the  disease.  The  most  important  single  information 
from  a  practical  stand^Kjint  is  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  transference 
of  the  infection.  We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  yellow  fever;  however, 
yellow  fever  campaigns  have  been  crowned  with  success  because  we  know 
it  is  transmitted  through  the  bite  of  a  mosquito.  We  know  the  cause 
of  cerebrospinal  meningitis^  but  there  is  still  imcertainty  concerning 
its  usual  mode  of  transmission,  and,  therefore,  our  efforts  against  this 
disease  have  been  unavailing.  Tlie  fact  that  we  know  that  hookworm 
disease  is  transmitted  by  the  larvae  through  the  skin  is  of  vital  impor- 
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tance  for  the  control  of  this  disease.  Without  this  knowledge  at  least 
90  per  cent,  of  our  efforts  to  repress  hookworm  disease  would  be  wasted. 
When  typhoid  fever  was  regarded  as  chiefly  a  water-borne  infection  only 
partial  success  was  achieved,  because  contacts,  milk,  flies,  and  other  modes 
of  transference  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  were  disregarded. 

In  case  the  disease  has  an  intermediate  host  or  the  virus  is  trans- 
ferred by  an  insect  or  other  animal,  a  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  the 
animal  in  question  is  of  prime  importance.  For  example,  the  habits 
and  habitat  of  the  yellow  fever  mosquito  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  malarial  mosquito.  A  campaign  against  the  rat  and  flea  without 
an  acquaintance  with  their  breeding  and  feeding  places  and  the  best 
means  available  to  repress  or  suppress  such  vermin  would  be  imsuc- 
eessful.  The  same  is  true  in  our  campaign  against  tuberculosis  with 
reference  to  cattle  and  man;  in  rabies  with  reference  to  dogs  and  other 
manmials ;  in  sleeping  sickness  with  reference  to  the  tsetse  fly ;  in  Texas 
fever  with  reference  to  the  tick;  malta  fever  with  reference  to  the  goat; 
relapsing  fever  to  the  bedbug,  and  typhus  fever  with  reference  to  the 
louse. 

Authority. — Proper  authority  is  necessary  in  order  to  enforce  the 
necessary  measures.  This  authority  may  come  from  the  municipality, 
the  state,  or  the  federal  government.  In  localized  outbreaks,  municipal 
authority  is  sometimes  sufficient.  More  frequently  the  wider  authority 
of  the  state  is  desirable.  In  our  coimtry  it  is  a  recognized  principle  in 
law  that  health  laws  and  regulations  belong  to  the  police  powers  of  the 
individual  states.  In  most  instances  the  general  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  had,  especially  as  interstate  problems  are  almost  al- 
ways involved  in  all  epidemic  outbreaks.  The  federal  authority  is  lim- 
ited in  health  matters  by  the  constitution.  It  therefore  cannot  act  within 
a  state  unless  invited  to  do  so  by  the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
state.  To  send  government  health  officers  into  a  state  against  the  will  of 
the  state 'corresponds  to  the  sending  of  the  regular  army  into  a  state 
to  enforce  measures  against  the  will  of  the  governor  of  that  state.  Such 
extreme  measures  are,  therefore,  only  taken  in  times  of  emergency. 
Occasionally  a  state,  refusing  to  take  necessary  action  and  protect  the 
other  states,  is  quarantined.  Thus,  when  California  refused  to  officially 
recognize  the  existence  of  plague  in  1899,  the  government  quarantined 
the  entire  state.  On  account  of  our  dual  form  of  government  it  is 
important  that  the  federal  government,  the  state,  and  the  local  authorities 
cooperate  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Epidemic  diseases  recognize  no  geo- 
graphical boimdary,  and  energetic  and  cooperative  action  is  usually  called 
for  to  suppress  an  outbreak. 

It  is  the  common  experience  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  epi- 
demics that  there  is  usually  insufficient  authority  in  law  to  provide  for 
an  emergency.    It  is^  therefore,  often  necessary  to  take  the  bit  in  the 
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tetHh  and  arlopt  arbitrary  measures  whieh  usually  have  the  support  m 
the  better  eleruL^iit  in  the  commuuiiy.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  an 
epidemic  to  obtain  laws  to  improve  the  health  organization  or  the  powers 
of  the  health  offieen  In  this  way  an  epidemic  serves  a  useful  purpose 
ill  arousing  action. 

In  the  conduct  of  an  epideoiie  it  is  very  important  that  all  the 
authority  should  center  in  one  person.  To  conduct  an  epidemic  with  a 
board  of  health  or  a  healtb  committee  or  a  comnii88ion  of  any  kind  in- 
vites failure.  It  would  be  just  as  foolish  to  have  a  board  of  generals  to 
fight  a  battle.  Those  who  have  been  through  many  epidemics  realize 
that  it  is  DO  figure  of  speei'h  to  compare  an  epidemic  campaign  to  a 
battle.  It  is  a  fight  carried  on  at  high  tension,  and,  although  the  foe 
is  invisible,  it  is  a  battle  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Ways  and  Means, — It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  an  epidemic  without  material  resources.  An  epidemic 
campaign  is  expensive  and  success  depends  upon  generous  support.  In 
most  of  the  campaigns  a'gainst  yellow  fever,  plague,  and  cholera  that 
have  been  waged  in  this  country  the  expense  has  been  borne  in  part  by 
the  government,  in  part  by  the  municipality  or  state,  and  in  part  by 
subscriptions  from  citizens.  The  government  has  an  epidemic  fund 
appropriated  by  Congress  and  which  is  usually  kept  at  alwut  a  miHion 
dollars.    This  fund  is  available  only  for  plague,  yellow  fever*  and  cholera. 

OltOANlXATlON. — Heaflquarters  sh(*uld  be  organized  at  a  convenient 
part  of  the  city  or  the  infected  area,  and  headquarters  should  have  all 
the  modern  othce  equipment  and  transportation  facilities  necessary  for 
the  quick  dispatrh  of  business.  The  city  is  then  divided  into  sanitary 
districts.  These  may  correspond  to  the  political  wards  or  the  [>olice 
districts  and  a  subordinate  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  in  each  district. 
These  districts  are  known  as  divisions,  and  the  oflicer  in  charge  of  each 
division  must  establish  headcpmrters  for  the  work  of  that  division.  The 
actual  work  is  done  from  division  headquarters,  under  the  direction  of 
the  chief  in  charge  of  the  epidemic. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  establish  n  laboratory  in  case  laboratory  diag- 
noeis  is  necessary  for  the  recf^gnition  of  cases  or  carriers,  and  emergency 
hospitals  and  detention  barracks  must  l»e  provided.  Few  cities  have  siif- 
ncient  hospital  facilities  to  meet  a  siuldcu  emergency.  Temporary  ar- 
rangements must  therefore  be  made.  A  modern  echoed  building  makes 
a  very  good  hospital  and  may  be  equipped  for  the  reception  of  patients 
at  short  notice.  Various  squads  must  now  be  organized  to  ciirry  on 
the  particular  work  at  hand.  In  the  case  of  yellow  fever  these  will  bi^ 
mosquito  bri(;a<les;  in  the  <*ase  of  plague,  rat  brigades  and  disinfi^ctors. 
and  in  the  case  of  small jk»x,  vaccinators,  etc. 

li  is  frequently  desirable,  in  fact  often  newss^iry,  to  make  a  houae 
to  house  inspection  throughitut  the  infected  district  in  order  to  collect 
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certain  data^  to  determine  whether  cases  are  being  reported  or  hidden, 
and  to  carry  out  special  measures.  These  house  to  house  ciinvasse«  are 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  sanitary 
district  and  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  occasion  may  demand. 

It  is  essential  thrft  all  cases  or  suspected  cases  of  the  disease  be 
promptly  reported,  for  a  case  of  communicable  disease  known  is  a  case 
neutralized.  It  is  the  missed  cases  and  the  hidden  cases  that  are  par- 
ticularly dangerous. 

Education. — A  campaign  of  education  should  be  carried  on  at  the 
same  time  that  the  disease  is  being  attacked.  The  people  are  keenly 
alive  and  hungry  for  information.  Well-worded  articles  in  the  news- 
papers, circulars,  pamphlets,  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  the  other 
usual  methods  are  available.  The  education  of  the  community  is  im- 
portant in  order  to  obtain  cooperation,  for  it  is  a  handicap  to  fight  an 
epidemic  without  the  active  support  of  the  people.  While  the  first  duty 
of  the  officer  in  charge  is  to  allay  panic  and  calm  the  unreasonable  fears 
of  the  stricken  community,  the  opposite  extreme  must  be  avoided.  A 
healthy  fear  of  the  disease  is  one  of  the  best  instruments  in  the  armamen- 
tarium of  the  sanitarian.  It  is  almost  hopeless  to  make  progress  against 
disease  where  the  people  supinely  accept  the  conditions.  Thus,  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  feared  typhoid  fever  as  they  do  yellow  fever, 
it  would  soon  diminish  to  the  vanishing  point. 


QUARANTINE 

The  word  ^'quarantine*'  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  "quarante,** 
meaning'' forty.  •  lis  present-day  meaning  dates  from  the  middle  ages 
when  Venice  an(f  other  Hanseatic  cities  detained  arriving  ships  with 
cases  of  pestilence  aboiard  for  a  period  of  forty  days.  This  was  the  first 
systematic  application  of  maritime  quarantine,  although  from  the  earliest 
times  lepers  were  segregated  or  quarantined.  To-day  we  have  many  kinds 
of  quarantine :  maritime  quarantine,  interstate  quarantine,  house  quaran- 
tine, cattle  quarantine,  yellow  fever  quarantine,  shotgun  quarantine,  etc. 

The  dominating  principle  in  modem  quarantine  is  that  it  must  be 
a  sieve  or  filter  and  not  a  dam.  All  quarantines  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Chinese  wall  are  doomed  to  fail.  The  object  of  quaran- 
tine is,  then,  to  destroy,  detain,  or  isolate  infection  with  the  least  pos- 
sible hindrance  to  trade  and  travel.  The  art  consists  in  regulating  the 
openings  in  the  quarantine  sieve  so  as  to  hold  back  certain  infections, 
but  permit  all  else  to  pass.  Maritime  quarantine  may  be  regarded  as 
a  coast  defense  against  exotic  pestilence,  a  defense  which  guards  against 
an  invisible  foe  ofttimes  more  damaging  than  hostile  armies  and  navies. 
The  cure  for  quarantine  is  sanitation. 
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If  all  commuiiitieg,  especially  seaports,  were  to  place  their  cities  in 
the  best  sanitary  condition  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  modem 
ficienee,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  disease  spreading  to  epidemJc 
proportions  and  very  little  need  of  maritime  quarantine.  If  the  ports 
in  our  southern  littoral  would  free  themselves  of  the  Stegomyia  mosquito 
they  could  laugh  at  yellow  fever,  A  eity  containing  few  rats  could  nov 
have  an  epidemic  of  plague.  A  port  supplied  with  a  pure,  well-protected 
water  supply  need  not  fear  a  w^ater-borne  epidemic  or  cholera.  A  thor- 
oughly vaccinated  community  runs  no  hazard  from  smallpox.  Typhus 
fever  could  not  spread  in  a  community  with  cleanly  personal  liabitH,  that 
is,  one  free  from  lice  and  other  vermin. 

Karitime  Quarantine. — MtiriLime  quarantine  in  this  country  is 
enfoned  only  against  six  diseases,  viz*,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  plague, 
typhus  fever,  smallpox,  and  leprosy.  We  do  not  quarantine  against 
typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  measles,  and  other  infections  which  are  not 
greatly  feared  and  which  are  cojistantly  with  us.  Infections  of  a  nou- 
quarantinable  nature,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc,  arriving  at  a 
p4>rt  are  permitted  to  enter,  but  must  then  comply  with  the  loc^l  laws 
and  regulations* 

The  period  of  detention  is  based  upon  the  usual  period  of  incubation 
for  each  disease  and  is  as  follows:  * 


I 
I 
1 
I 


Cholera 

Yellow  fever. 
Plagiie  . 
Typbua  fever 

Smallpox   

Leprosy  . 


5   days. 

%  sometitnes  6  days. 


7  days 
12  days. 
14   days 

not 


tied. 


Tue  time  of  detention  is  usually  counted  from  th§  completion  of 
disinfection  or  at  least  from  the  last  possible  exposure  to  the  Infection. 
This  is  usually  not  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  quarantine  officer  to 
decide,  but  in  case  of  doubt  the  public  is  given  the  benefit. 

No  communication  is  permitted  with  a  vessel  in  quarantine  ejccept- 
ing  under  supervisiim  of  the  quarantine  officer;  that  is,  no  one  is  allowed 
to  board  tlie  vessel  or  leave  it,  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  be  thrown  over- 
board, taken  ashore,  or  brought  on  board  without  the  ejcpresa  permiaaion 
of  the  quarantine  officer,  lliese  restrictions  apply  alike  to  foods  and  to 
merchandise  of  all  kinds. 

The  vessel  itself  may  he  disinfected  and  furnished  with  a  fresh  crew 
and  released  from  quarantine  while  the  passengers  and  crew  are  detained 
in  suitable  barracks.  Vessels  trading  with  infected  ports j&iiild  carry 
immune  crews;  that  is,  persons  who  have  either  had  the  di^we  or  have 
been  rendered  actively  iniraune  through  one  of  the  vactines  or  viruses* 

When  a  quarantinable  disease  breaks  out  on  board  a  vessel  it  h  of 
practical  importance  for  the  quarantine  officer  to  determine  whether  the 
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infection  was  contracted  on  board  the  vessel  or  on  land.  In  the  first  case 
the  vessel  must  be  regarded  as  infected  and  the  measures  used  for  its 
purification  are  much  more  exacting  than  in  the  second  case.  Thus^  if 
plague  breaks  out  within  five  days  from  the  time  a  vessel  leaves  an  in- 
fected port,  and  no  other  case  occurs,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
patient  contracted  his  disease  ashore  and  was  in  the  period  of  incubation 
when  he  came  on  board.  If,  however,  plague  breaks  out  after  five  days, 
and  especially  if  secondary  cases  occur,  it  is  evident  that  the  ship  itself 
is  infected.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  yellow  fever  and*  the  other 
communicable  diseases. 

The  measures  taken  at  quarantine  to  keep  out  these  diseases  depend 
upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  cause  and  mode  of  transmission. 
Briefiy  summarized,  the  measures  applicable  in  each  case  are  as  follows : 

Cholera. — Cases  are  removed  from  the  vessel  and  isolated  and  that 
part  of  the  vessel  and  the  objects  exposed  are  disinfected — ^formaldehyd 
for  cabins,  sulphur  dioxid  for  the  hold,  bichlorid  solution  for  surfaces, 
steam  for  fabrics  and  clothing.  A  search  is  made  for  bacillus  carriers  and 
a  bacteriological  examination  is  made  of  all  cases  of  diarrhea.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  water  supply,  food,  and  fiies.  After  the  sick 
are  isolated  the  remainder  are  segregated  in  small  groups.  Those  espe- 
cially exposed  are  first  bathed  and  their  body  clothing  disinfected  before 
they  are  sent  to  the  detention  barracks.  In  case  of  cholera,  arrangements 
should  be  perfected  for  the  disinfection  of  the  dejecta.  Baggage  which 
has  been  exposed  is  disinfected  by  an  appropriate  method,  but  as  there  is 
little  danger  in  the  cargo,  especially  if  it  consist  of  new  manufactured 
merchandise,  this  may  be  passed  without  special  treatment. 

If  a  vessel  has  taken  water  ballast  at  an  infected  port  it  is  required 
to  empty  the  same  at  sea  and  replace  the  presumably  infected  water 
with  sea  water.  If  this  has  been  neglected  the  vessel  must  return  to 
sea  past  the  three-mile  limit  for  this  purpose.  The  water  and  the  water 
tanks  may  be  rendered  safe  by  the  use  of  chlorinated  lime. 

The  period  of  detention  in  the  case  of  cholera  is  five  days. 

Smallpax. — Ordinarily  those  who  have  had  smallpox  or  who  have 
had  a  recent  successful  vaccination  are  not  detained.  All  others  must 
submit  to  vaccination.  Persons  declining  vaccination  are  detained  for 
the  full  period  of  14  days  before  they  are  released.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  detain  cabin  passengers  because  there  is  smallpox  in  the 
steerage,  or  to  detain  the  firemen  because  there  is  smallpox  among 
the  stewards.  Vessels  arriving  with  smallpox  on  board  on  which  the  cases 
have  been  properly  isolated,  personnel  vaccinated,  and  other  sufficient 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,'  need  not  be  quar- 
antined further  than  the  removal  of  the  sick,  the  disinfection  of  com- 
partments, baggage,  and  objects  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  liability  of 
infection. 
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Plague. — Passengers  ajicl  crew  from  plague-iufeeted  ports  are  care- 
fully inspei'tetl  at  quarautine.  The  temperature  of  each  fiereoD  Bhould 
be  taken  ant]  it  m  desirable  to  make  sjKxial  oxaiiiiuatious  for  bubue, 
A  eareful  search  is  made  for  cmm  of  Petilis  minor,  ami  tlie  pneumonic 
form  of  the  digease  must  also  be  kept  in  mind.  The  period  of  detentiou 
in  the  case  of  plague  is  7  days.  The  sick  are  isolated  in  the  hospital 
and  the  remainder  segregated  in  small  groups.  All  persons  exposed 
to  the  infection  are  bathed  and  their  body  clothing  disinfected. 

Hats  and  ieas  on  the  vessel  must  be  killed  and  burned. 

The  destruction  of  rats  on  a  ship  requires  special  knowledge  and 
care  else  many  rats  escape.  Sulphur  fumes  generated  by  the  pot  method 
remains  the  cheapest,  simplest,  and  best  method  yet  proposed  for  thia 
purpose.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  too  dangerous,  and  fimnel  gaa^s  require 
expensive  apparatus,  and  furthermore  are  practical  only  in  large  epacea, 
such  as  the  holds  of  vessc^ls. 

A  survey  of  the  sliip  from  stem  to  stern,  from  pilot  house  to  bilge, 
should  be  made  in  order  that  the  dieinfcx-tor  may  know  its  peculiarities 
of  construction-,  the  location  of  apartments*  the  condition  of  doors,  ports 
and  ventilators*  Before  the  sulphur  pots  are  lighted  dunnage  must  be 
piled  up  or  slung  two  feet  from  the  floor*  Dunnage  is  a  mass  of  loose 
material,  mostly  wood,  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  hold  for  the  cargo  to 
rest  upon  to  prevent  injury  from  water.  It  is  also  used  to  slow  among 
casks  and  packages  to  prevent  their  motion  at  sea.  AH  limber  boards  over 
bilges  and  movable  sheathing  on  sides  should  be  taken  up.  Air  streaks 
may  be  closed,  or  better,  freely  opened  up  so  that  the  gas  may  enter  the 
large  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  sheathing  of  the  vessel.  Pipe 
casings  should  either  be  upeiied  or  closed  tight.  Rock  ballast  may  be 
flooded  for  the  purpose  of  drowning  rats  hiding  there. 

The  engine  room  sometimes  needs  treatment  and  all  engine-room 
lockers  should  be  freely  opened.  Forecastle  lorkers,  the  forepeak  with 
small  maiilujle  hatch,  and  its  two  or  three  lower  compartmentSj  usually 
stored  with  ropes  and  canvas,  are  favorite  refuges  for  rats.  The  galley, 
pantry  and  atore-rooms  must  not  be  ncglwted,  although  in  newer  veesela 
with  steel  decJcs  and  bulkheads,  they  atford  poor  hiding  places-  Rats  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  dining  saloon,  social  hall,  lifeboats,  rafts,  the 
bUgee,  vegetable  bins,  refrigerating  plants,  and  even  in  the  casings  over 
the  steering-gear.  All  out-of-the-way  places  must  be  carefully  scrutinized 
after  fumigation  for  live,  dead,  or  dazed  rats. 

Special  pretmutions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  rata, 
Vessela  quarantined  on  account  of  plague  should  be  anchored  at  sulB- 
cient  distances  from  shore  to  diBconrage  rats  swimming  to  the  land. 
If  the  vessel  ties  up  to  the  dot-k,  the  hawsers  must  be  guarded  with  balla 
of  tar  or  sfH*cial  traps  in  order  to  stop  rats  reaching  the  shore  along  the^ 
lines.    Gangplanks  must  be  takuji  in  befuri;  dark,  and,  as  rats  are  jioo* 
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turnal  in  their  habits,  searchlight  will  help  to  deter  them  from  leaving 
the  ship.  Nothing  should  be  thrown  overboard,  not  even  deck  gweepings ; 
these  should  be  burned,  but  not  in  the  galley. 

A  plague-infected  ship  is  given  a  simultaneous  disinfection  with 
sulphur  and  the  cargo  is  removed  by  a  special  procedure.  After  sulphur- 
ing, the  cargo  is  removed  piece  by  piece  to  lighters,  each  article  being 
examined  as  it  swings  overboard  for  rat  nests.  This  work  goes  on  during 
the  day,  while  the  empty  cargo  spaces  are  fumigated  with  sulphur  during 
the  night  in  preparation  for  the  next  day^s  unloading. 

Special  precautions  must  also  be  taken  at  foreign  plague  ports  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  rats  and  also  to  prevent  unnecessary  human  com- 
munication with  infected  areas.  All  vessels  trading  regularly  with  plague 
ports  should  carry  an  approved  type  of  sulphur  furnace,  such  as  the 
Clayton  apparatus,  to  use  during  the  voyage,  in  order  to  kill  rats  that 
may  be  on  board.  Such  vessels  should  have  an  immune  crew;  that  is, 
persons  who  have  either  had  the  disease  or  have  been  protected  with 
Haflfkine's  prophylactic. 

Yellow  Fever. — ^Vessels  arriving  at  an  infectible  port  from  an  in- 
fected port  are  fimiigated  and  detained  five  days  as  a  precautionary 
measure  during  the  yellow  fever  season,  even  though  there  is  no  evidence 
of  sickness  on  board.  The  yellow  fever  season  usually  extends  from  May 
1  until  October  1.  The  infectible  ports  are  those  situated  upon  the 
Atlantic  seacoast  south  of  the  Chesapeake  and  those  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Five  days  covers  the  period  of  incubation  of  most  cases  of  yellow 
fever  and  is  sufficient  as  a  precautionary  measure,  but  in  special  in- 
stances, as,  for  example,  if  a  case  of  yellow  fever  has  occurred  on  board 
the  vessel,  then  the  detention  is  six  days  following  fumigation.  The 
sick  are  isolated  by  the  use  of  mosquito  screens.  Patients  with  yellow 
fever  should  not  be  moved  if  this  involves  exertion  or  excitement,  which 
may  aggravate  the  disease. 

The  vessel  is  fumigated  with  an  insecticidal  substance,  preferably 
SO2,  in  order  to  kill  the  Stegomyia  calopiis.  A  search  is  made  for 
breeding  places,  such  as  water  casks,  fire  buckets,  and  other  collections 
of  fresh  water  where  the  Stegomyia  larvae  and  pupae  may  develop.  The 
disinfection  of  baggage  and  f omites  is  no  longer  practiced  in  the  case  of 
yellow  fever.  Experience  has  shown  that  wooden  vessels  are  more  apt 
to  convey  yellow  fever  than  iron  vessels.  This  is  because  wooden  vessels 
carry  water  casks,  which  are  the  favorite  breeding  places  for  the  mos- 
quito, while  iron  vessels  store  their  drinking  water  in  tight  compartments 
deep  in  the  hold,  inaccessible  to  mosquitoes.  Vessels  plying  between 
infected  and  infectible  ports  should  carry  immune  crews. 

Typhus  Fever. — The  period  of  detention  for  typhus  fever  is  13  days. 
If  a  case  of  typhus  fever  occurs  upon  a  vessel  and  has  been  properly 
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isolated,  and  the  vessel  is  in  good  eanitary  condition,  there  is  practi- 
cally no  danger  of  its  spread,  the  case  may  be  removed*  fumigation 
practiced  (insecticides),  and  the  vessel,  passengers,  and  crew  permitted 
to  proceed*  But,  if  the  case  has  not  been  isolated^  or  if  the  disease  has 
spread  from  one  person  to  another  upon  the  vessel,  or  if  the  ship  is 
infested  with  vermin  and  is  otherwise  in  aa  unsanitary  condition*  those 
exposed  are  detained  in  quarantine  until  the  period  of  incubation  has 
elapsed.  Quarantine  procedures  in  the  case  of  typhus  fever  are  now 
focused  entirely  upon  the  louse,  which  is  the  carrier  of  the  infection. 

Leprosy. — An  alien  leper  is  not  allowed  to  land.  The  law  requires 
the  vessel  on  which  he  arrives  to  take  him  back  again.  It  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  forbid  the  laiiding  of  an  American  leper,  but  as  soon  as  he 
lands  he  comes  under  the  laws  of  the  city  or  state  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  Alien  lepers  are  detained  at  the  quarantine  station  and  placed 
aboard  again  when  the  vessel  is  outw^ard  bound. 

Quarantine  Procedures, — All  vessels  arriving  at  any  port  in  the 
United  States  from  a  foreign  port  are  considered  to  be  in  quarantine 
until  they  are  given  free  praetique.  The  [mictique  is  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  quarantine  officer  to  the  effect  that  the  vessel  and  all  on  board  are 
free  from  quarantinable  disease,  or  the  danger  of  conveying  the  same. 
In  other  words,  free  praetique  is  a  permit  issued  by  the  quarantine  officer 
which  the  master  of  the  vessel  must  present  to  the  collector  of  the  port 
in  order  that  his  vessel  may  he  admitted  to  entry. 

Vessels  in  quarantine  are  required  to  fly  a  yellow  flag  (letter  "Q** 
of  the  International  Code)  from  the  foremast.  The  quarantine  officer 
boards  the  vessel  usually  upon  the  starboard  side  and  examines  the  bill 
of  health,  the  ship  itself,  the  passengers,  the  crew,  as  well  as  the  manifests 
of  cargo,  and  sometimes  the  food  and  water  supplies,  etc.  Vessels  arriv- 
ing after  sundown  must  wait  until  sunrise  f^ir  this  inspection;  the  time 
and  details,  however,  vary  greatly  and  depend  upon  circumstances.  Thug, 
at  the  port  of  Boston,  there  is  no  more  need  to  examine  vessels  bringing 
residents  of  Loudon  or  Paris  than  there  would  be  to  ejcamine  a  trainload 
of  passengers  from  New  York. 

The  detection  of  infection  on  hoard  a  vessel  requires  knowledge, 
tact,  and  sometimes  a  detective  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  quarantine 
officer.  Where  one  of  the  communicable  diseases  is  suspected  the  tem- 
jierature  of  every  person  on  board  should  be  taken.  »Sometimes  special 
examinations,  as  for  bubos  in  the  case  of  plague,  are  necessary.  As  a 
rule,  all  hands  arc  mustered  at  a  designated  place  on  board  tlie  ship 
and  then  passed  in  review,  one  by  one,  before  the  examining  phpician; 
the  number  of  persons  are  counted  and  f*ompared  with  the  shipV  papers; 
eacli  person  is  critically  scrutinized  for  evidence  of  disease,  and  suspects 
are  placed  aside  for  more  careful  examination  later.  The  chnical  records 
of  the  ship's  surgeon  are  inspected  with  special  reference  to  the  diagnosis 
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of  those  who  have  received  medical  care  during  the  voyage.  The  manifest 
of  cargo  is  examined  for  second-hand  goods,  upholstered  furniture,  bed- 
ding, hides,  hair,  or  other  objects  that  may  require  disinfection.  Finally, 
the  ship  itself  is  inspected,  attention  being  given  especially  to  the 
forecastle,  steerage  quarters,  the  galley,  etc. 

Tlie  Bill  of  Health.— The  United  States  Bill  of  Health  is  a  docu- 
ment issued  by  our  consul  at  the  port  of  departure  to  the  master  of 
the  vessel.  The  Bill  of  Health  contains  a  complete  description  of  the 
vessel^  the  number  of  oflBcers,  crew,  and  passengers  (cabin  and  steer- 
age), its  sanitary  history,  and  the  sources  and  wholesomeness  of  water, 
food  supply,  ete.  Finally,  it  contains  a  statement  giving  the  number 
of  cases  and  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  cholera,  smallpox,  typhus  fever, 
plague,  and  leprosy  at  the  port  of  departure  during  the  two  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  The  American  Bill  of  Health,  which 
is  a  formidable  document,  must  be^  obtained  by  the  master  of  the  ves- 
sel in  duplicate;  one  copy  is  destined  for  the  collector  of  customs  at  the 
point  of  entry  and  the  other  for  the  quarantine  officer. 

The  Bill  of  Health  is  a  consular  document  (State  Department)  at 
the  port  of  departure,  but  becomes  a  customs'  paper  (Treasury  Depart-' 
ment)  at  the  port  of  entry.  Vessels  arriving  at  any  port  in  the  United 
States  or  its  dependencies  from  a  foreign  port  without  this  official  Bill 
of  Health  in  duplicate  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $5,000.  Before  the  days 
of  telegraphy  the  Bill  of  Health  was  an  important  document  and  often 
gave  the  quarantine  officer  the  first  information  of  pestilential  disease 
abroad.  The  quarantine  officer  must  now  keep  himself  informed  not  only 
of  the  health  conditions  of  the  port  of  departure,  but  of  the  places  from 
which  the  passengers  and  crew  are  recruited. 

T^^ere  are  many  kinds  of  bills  of  health;  each  country  has  a  form 
of  its  own.  Formerly  a  bill  of  health  was  simply  a  statement  that  the 
port  of  departure  was  or  was  not  free  of  pestilential  disease ;  that  is,  the 
bill  of  health  was  either  "clean**  or  "foul.**  The  American  Bill  of 
Health  gives  much  more  valuable  information  in  detail.  The  only  bill 
of  health  that  is  of  service  to  the  vessel  upon  arrival  is  the  American 
Bill  of  Health,  although  several  bills  of  health  may  be  issued  to  the 
vessel  at  the  port  of  departure.  Thus,  a  British  vessel  leaving  the  port 
of  Bio  de  Janeiro  takes  three  bills  of  health,  one  from  the  British  con- 
sul, required  by  the  British  admiralty  laws,  another  from  the  Brazilian 
authorities,  which  is  a  clearance  paper,  and  the  third  from  the  Amer- 
ican consul,  which  is  the  only  one  of  service  upon  reaching  a  port  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Equipment  of  a  Quaiantine  Station. — The  equipment  of  a 
quarantine  station  consists  of  boarding  vessels,  such  as  tugs,  launches, 
and  rowboats;  of  an  inspection  place  where  passengers,  crew,  and  sus- 
pects may  be  examined  (the  facilities  on  board  the  ship  arc  usually 
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madeqimte  for  thi*;  jnirpoi^e)  ;  r»f  ilLsinfetliiig  apparatus  fur  the  use  01 
steam,  sulphur  dioxicU  furiiialili'hyd,  and  ijjtieclieiiiet^;  shower  bathj*; 
detention  barracks  for  steerage,  intermediate,  and  cabin  pasisengers,  as 
well  as  the  crow  of  the  vessel;  isolation  wards  in  wliich  case«  of  the 
tjuarantiixable  diseases  may  be  cared  for,  and  special  wards  where  sus- 
pects or  noD-contagiou8  eases  may  receive  treatment.  A  well-equipped 
quarantine  station  further  needs  dining-rooms  and  kitchens  for  the  vari- 
ous groups  detained ;  quarters  for  the  quarantine  oliicers  and  help ;  a 
wharf  and  boat  house,  and  some  provisions  for  recreation  of  those  in 
quarantine  to  dispel  the  ennui  of  the  isolation.  Finally,  a  crematory^  a 
steam  laundry,  and  special  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  and 
garbage  are  important. 

A  laboratory  is  an  essential  featnre  of  a  modern  quarantine  station. 
It  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  diagnoses  and  to  recognize  bacillus  car- 
riers, etc.  In  other  words,  a  quarantine  station,  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance and  isolation^  must  be  a  well-equipped  and  self-supporting  com- 
munity, 

QualificatioES  of  the  Quarmntine  Officer. — The  quarantine  officer 
nmst  be  a  good  diagnostician.  He  should  have  a  special  acquaint- 
ance with  the  diseases  against  which  he  stands  monitor.  Further,  he 
must  be  familiar  with  the  modes  of  spread  of  the  quarantinable  dis- 
eases and  must  know  the  value  and  limitations  of  the  germicidal  agents 
and  insecticides  he  uses.  Finally,  he  must  be  familiar  with  matters 
nautical,  and  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  geography.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  quarantine  otBcer  to  keep  posted  as  to  the  sanil:ary  conditions  of 
all  countries,  especially  the  towns  and  places  having  commerce  with  his 
|>ort. 

Disinfection  of  Ships. — The  disinfection  of  a  vessel  does  not  ditfer 
materially  from  the  disinfection  of  houses  and  rooms.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  attempted  l>y  one  not  familiar  with  the  intricacies 
of  marine  architecture  and  matters  nautical,  for  many  special  condi- 
tions are  met  with  on  board  ship  that  are  very  ditferent  from  those  found 
on  shore.  While  the  jirinciples  uf  disinfecting  as  applied  to  a  vesj^el 
present  nothing  unusual,  the  application  of  these  principles  cjills  for 
much  ingenuity  and  the  keenest  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  disinfector. 

It  is  important  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  those  on  board  with  the 
necessity  of  disinfection,  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  puri- 
fication of  the  vcsw'l  may  b<^  materially  helped  by  tlio  rheerful  (*ooperatioii 
of  the  jiassengers  and  trew  ;  otherwise  the  ditlitulties  of  the  prt>l)leTn  are 
■l^^atly  magnifie<L 

Fornierlv  a  distinrtion  was  made  between  the  njcthods  of  disinfect- 
ing a  woo^k^n  aud  an  iron  vessid.     This  arose  from  tfie  fact  that  almost 
B)l  wooden  vessels  have  some  rotten  and  spongy  wcmhI.  especially  about 
ilie  forefoot  and  bilge.    ^Hiere  are  also  many  more  cracks  and  open  joints 
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^^B^a  wooden  ship  tljan  a  metal  one  wliieh  afTorrl  IrMlgnient  for  nr>:fani<* 
BHfer.  In  addition  tn  this,  ti  wuodeii  hull  it!  always  damper  than  an 
Eron  hulU  for  almost  all  wooden  vessels  leak  more  or  less.  It  was  for- 
pnerly  helieved  that  tlu*  microorganisms  of  disease  were  apt  to  iK^eome 
Meeply  lodged  in  the  moist  dirt  and  organic  matter  of  the  many  erevices, 
put  we  now  know  that  this  is  largely  theoretieal 

I  A  vessel  is  rarely  so  hadly  infected  that  it  needs  a  disinfeetion  thron^h- 
iput-  Just  what  portion  of  the  vessel  and  its  contents  reqnires  treatment 
pB  often  a  very  difficult  problem  to  solve.  There  is  no  more  reason  to 
Iftimigate  the  hold  of  a  vessel  been  use  smallpox  appeared  in  the  eahin  or 
Mtcerage  than  there  would  be  to  disinfect  the  basement  and  siihlmsement 
lof  a  tenement  house  because  a  case^appeared  in  one  of  the  upper  stories 
|0f  the  building.  Wluni  a  eommnnieable  disease  ocenrs  on  hoard  a  vessel 
ithe  infection  may  be  confined  to  one  or  two  compartments  or  to  a  limited 
larea  quite  as  successfully  as  this  may  he  done  in  buildings  on  shore,  '^n 
l^a^e  of  doubt,  disinfect,"  is  not  a  bad  rule  for  the  quarantine  of!ic*er 
lio  follow  in  his  practical  dealings  with  ships.  For,  after  all,  the 
Imeasures  which  must  be  taken  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  absolute  re- 
Muirements, 

I  Much  may  be  learned  by  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  vessel.  To  be 
liure,  we  cannot  see  the  germs  with  our  unaided  vision,  but  we  can  see 
ithe  dirt  and  moisture  and  other  conditions  which  favor  their  life  and 
Ivirulence  and  can  discover  the  feeding  and  breeding  places  for  vermin. 
I  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  quarantine  officer  to  require  a  very 
I  ill  o  rough  mechanical  cleansing  of  all  parts  of  the  ship  which,  in  his 
Ijudgment,  require  it*  This  matter  is  dwelt  upon  because  filth  and  ver- 
lliiin  are  conditions  too  frequently  met  with  on  the  sea  and  one  of  great 
pniportanee  to  communities  and  nations. 

I  While  the  general  methods  of  treating  vessels  are  the  same  for  most 
fcf  the  bacterial  infections,  special  methods  are  called  for  with  each  dis- 
wmj^  For  example,  in  cholera  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
BRI^r  and  food  supply ;  for  plague  the  destruction  of  rats  and  fleas  is 
iDf  prime  importance;  for  yellow  fever  attention  must  be  directed  against 
llhe  mosquito;  for  smallpox  vac{ination  and  the  usual  disinfection  of  the 
Hiving  apartments,  clothing,  bedding,  and  tlie  like  are  required^  while  for 
Kj^phus  fever  the  warfare  must  be  waged  against  lice. 
I  The  disinfection  of  a  large  vessel  eanntit  effectively  be  done  with- 
but  all  the  modern  contrivances  of  a  well-ecjuipped  quarantine  station. 
|A  rowboat,  and  launch  or  a  small  sailing  craft  may  be  disinfected  with 
la  tub  of  bichlorid  solution,  but  good  work  cannot  be  accomplished  on 
la  large  vessel  by  the  use  of  makeshifts. 

I  Before  the  disinfection  of  a  vessel  is  commenced  it  should  lie  brought 
[ilongside  the  pier  or  barge  containing  the  necessary  apparatus.  All 
■the  passengers  are  then  to  bo  taken  off  and  all  the  crew,  only  excepting 
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by  the  addition  of  chlorinated  linie,  using  an  amount  sufBcient  to  make  a 
one  per  cent  fiolutioiL  This  should  stand  at  least  24  hours  before  it  is 
pnnjpcd  out. 

^Vate^  casks  on  Kailinf^  vesscla  are  very  apt  to  be  breeding  places  for 
jnosquityci?.  These  should  be  emptied  and  cleansed.  The  water  con- 
taining the  larvae  may  be  spilled  overboard,  as  neither  the  Anopheles 
nor  the  Stegomyia  develop  in  salt  water,  otherwise  the  larvae  should 
first  be  destroyed. 

For  the  destruction  and  treatment  of  rats,  etc,  on  vessels  see  pages 
2G1  and  277, 

Cargo. — As  a  rule,  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  infected  with  pestilential 
disease  needs  no  disinfection.  Individual  articles  of  the  cargo,  such  as 
rags,  household  goods,  secon*i-hand  articleSj  or  food  products,  from  in- 
fected localities  may  need  treatment.  Xew  articles  of  merchandise  or 
new  nmnufactured  goods  seldom  carry  infection- 

In  the  case  of  plague  the  cargo  may  need  special  treatment  on  ac- 
count of  rats  (see  page  374). 

Ballast. — A'essels  bring  two  kinds  of  ballast:  (1)  water,  (2)  solid. 
Solid  ballast  consists  of  the  greatest  variety  of  substances.  The  kind 
which  is  most  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  health  officer  is 
called  **sand"  by  t!ie  captain,  but  an  inspection  of  this  sand  will  did- 
cover  the  fact  that  it  often  consi.sts  largely  of  street  sweepings  and  rub- 
bish from  the  port  from  which  the  vessel  hails.  Such  ballast  should  not 
he  unloaded  on  the  city  front,  especially  if  it  comes  from  an  infected 
district.  Ballast  consisting  of  clean,  hard  rock  or  sand  from  the  beach 
is  not  apt  to  carry  infection  of  any  kind,  and  usually  needs  no  attention  ■ 
from  the  quarantine  oflRcer. 

Modern  vessels  al!  use  water  ballast.  The  tanks  may  be  filled  from  _ 
river^  fresh  water  lake,  or  other  body  where  cholera,  typhoid,  or  dyscix- 
ery  prevails.  Tt  is  a  rule  in  quarantine  practice  to  rcqnire  vessels  in 
fresli  water  ballast  from  cholera- infected  districts  to  return  to  the  open 
sea,  where  the  ballast  tanks  are  pumped  out  and  refilled  with  salt  water, 
provided  this  has  not  been  done  on  the  high  seas.  Before  the  water  ib 
pumped  out  it  shonld  be  treated  with  thlorinated  lime. 

Foreign  Inspection  Service, — To  aid  the  quarantine  officer  every 
American  consul  is  r^qnircd  to  report  regularly  certain  facts  concern- 
ing the  presence  and  progress  of  epidemic  diseases.  Medical  officers  of 
the  government  are  also  stationed  at  various  countriea  in  order  to  su- 
pervise the  sanitar}^  condition  of  vessels,  their  cargo,  and  passengers 
leaving  for  the  Fnifed  States.  This  may  Iw  calliH]  preventive  quaran- 
tine* for  it  is  a  distin<^t  help  in  keeping  out  infection  and  facilitates 
trade  and  travel.  Thu.s  in  Italy,  during  the  cholera  times,  an  ofllcer  of 
the  Public  ITealth  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  stationed  at  Naples  sue- 
cessfully  kept  that  disease  off  vessels  sailing  from  Naples  to  the  United 
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HRHH^rnereas  ve.ssels  pailing  from  Naples  to  other  ports  and  without 
■ftdiutary  guporvision  carried  rliolera  in  eeveral  iiii^taiu'es. 
B  Vatlonal  versus  State  QuarantlEe. — All  the  iriaritime  qiiaran tines  in 
^■jk  eouutry  are  now  controlled  by  the  national  govenimeiit,  except- 
H^the  p<.»rt  of  New  York,  where  the  quarantine  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ktate-  At  a  few  other  ports  a  loeal  quarantine  is  maintained  in  addi- 
BioQ  to  the  national  service.  The  federal  quarantine  service  h  admin- 
■itei^d  by  tlie  Public  Health  Service,  a  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Dej>art- 
Bneut. 

I  It  is  evident  that  maritime  quarantine  ghoidd  be  administered  nni- 
■ormly  so  as  not  to  prejudice  or  favor  the  commerce  of  a  port.  Not 
nily  is  uniformity  insured  by  a  central  service,  hut  there  is  a  decided 
|g»in  in  efficiency  for  obvioug  reasons.  Maritime  quarantine  deals  mainly 
Iwith  foreign  shipping.  The  Constitution  reserves  for  the  federal  gov- 
Mmmaent  the  right  of  treating  with  foreign  powers;  from  this  point, 
■therefore,  maritime  quarantine  is  mainly  a  function  of  the  federal  gov- 
lernment. 

■  Interstate  Quarantine. — In  accordance  with  our  Constitution  the 
Kederal  government  has  limited  power  within  the  state,  but  has  practi- 
fcilly  unlimited  authority  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  from  one 
■tate  or  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  another  state  or  terri- 
■ory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  Interstate  quarantine  involves  in- 
fcerstate  travel  and  commerce;  the  pollution  of  streams  flowing  through 
kore  than  one  state;  railroad  and  steamboat  sanitation,  and  all  similar 
fcnestions.  Congress  has  passed  a  compTehensive  act.  Section  III  of  the 
feet  of  February  15,  1893,  authorizing  the  Public  Health  and  Marine 
■ffospital  Service  to  enforce  interstate  quarantine  in  the  case  of  con- 
Bagious  and  infectious  diseases.  The  Tcgulations,  however,  prepared 
■Hitler  this  act  ccmiprchended  only  the  six  quarautinable  diseases,  and  have 
nrily  occasionally  been  enforced  in  the  case  of  yellow  fever,  cholera,  or 
plague. 

There    are    few    interstate    regulations    concerning   typhoid    fever^ 

tuberculosis,  measleSj  and  other  non-quarantinable  diseases.     It  is  evi- 

lent  that  this  is  one  of  the  important  phases  in  which  government 

ctivity  can  accomplish  especial  good;  for,  while  the  government  has 

lited  power  within  the  "state,  it  has  practically  unlimited  authority 

as  interstate  relations  are  concerned.     Widespread  diseases  will 

be  adequately  controlletl  by  the  local  authorities  without  the  co- 

eration  of  the  government.    It  is  evident  that,  if  one  state  should  rid 

elf  of  typhoid  fever,  measles,  or  tuberculosis,  it  would  soon  become 

^infected  from  the  neighboring  states.     Interstate  sanitation  is  one  of 

Jie  burning  questions  needing  vigorous  action  and  cannot  be  adequately 

iforced  without  extending  the  scope  and  powers  of  the  present  federal 

ealth  authorities. 
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ISOLATION 


In  theory  ii$olatioD  is  the  most  perfect  single  method  to  check  the 
spread  of  a  communicable  disease.  The  results  in  practieeH,  however,  ■ 
have  been  somewhat  disappointing  on  account  of  unusual  dijficultie^. 
The  statement  has  frequently  been  made^  especially  with  reference  to 
typhoid  fever,  that  ii  all  the  cases  could  be  isolated  (which  includes 
the  disinfection  of  the  discharges)  we  would  soon  see  an  end  of  the 
infection.  We  now  know  that  this  statement  is  not  true,  on  accoimt 
of  the  bacillus  carriers  and  the  mild  and  unrecognized  or  ''missed'^  ■ 
cases*  Because  the  isolation  of  the  reported  cases  represents  only  a 
portion  of  all  the  foci  of  infection  and,  therefore,  at  best  could  not  in 
itself  control  an  epidemic  disease,  discredit  has  been  thrown  upon  this 
procedure,  whidi  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of  all  systems  of  pre- 
vention. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  certain  diseases, 
like  measles,  which  is  communicable  for  three  days  or  more  before  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  recognized,  isolation  has  praeticaUy  no  influ* 
efice  in  diminishing  the  prevalence  of  this  widespread  infection*  It  is 
true  ordinarily  that  a  case  of  measles  does  most  harm  before  it  is  ■ 
iiiolated;  nevertheless,  this  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  permitted  to 
further  endanger  the  eommunity;  The  value  of  isolation  is  also  dimin- 
ished by  the  prevalence  of  carriers.  In  fact,  its  practical  usefulness  in 
a  given  infection  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of  carriers. 

If  each  c^ee  isolated  prevents  on  the  average  only  one  other  fresh  _ 
infection,  there  wotUd  still  be  justification  sufficient  to  continue  the  I 
practice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  practical  value  of  isolation  varies  with 
each  disease,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  its  eommunicability,  the 
time  when  it  is  communittaljle^  the  promptness  by  which  it  may  be 
recognized,  the  modes  by  which  it  is  transferred,  the  existence  of  latent 
infectious,  missed  cases,  carriers,  and  other  factors  which  influence  the 
spread  of  the  infection. 

Young  *  reports  the  results  obtained  from  three  degrees  of  isolation  in 
Uie  home : 

A — Isolation  with  trained  attendant. 

B — Isolation  wiUiout  trained  attendaQt  ^^ 

C — Ittipossiljle  to  isolate  for  lack  of  room  for  exclusive  nse  of  the 
patient. 

It  was  found  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever  1.087  per  cent  of  secondary 
cases  occur  in  Class  A,  5.22  per  cent,  in  Class  B,  and  6.9  per  cent,  in 
Class  C.  Cases  cared  for  in  hospital  showed  2,32  per  cent  of  secondary 
caaes.  In  the  case  of  diphtheria  there  were  no  secondary  caaea  in 
*jQur,  A,  M.  A,,  Feb,  6,   1915,  LXIV,  6,  p.  488. 
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Class  A,  1.18  per  cent,  in  Class  B,  4.88  per  cent,  in  Class  C,  and  .15  per 
cent,  in  those  treated  in  hospital.  These  figures  clearly  show  that  the 
value  of  isolation  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  care  with  which  it 
is  carried  out. 

The  degree  of  isolation  varies  markedly  with  the  different  infections. 
A  case  of  yellow  fever  may  be  isolated  under  a  mosquito  screen^  and  a 
case  of  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever  may  be  effectively  isolated  in  a  bed  in  a 
general  ward,  provided  intelligent  and  painstaking  care  is  exercised  to 
destroy  the  infection  as  it  leaves  the  body.    Isolation  of  the  more  read- 
ily communicable  diseases,  as  smallpox  and  measles,  should  be  much 
more  absolute.     Typhoid  bacillus  carriers  need  not  be  imprisoned.     It 
is  sufficient  to  limit  their  activities,  especially  to  prevent  their  occupation 
in  kitchens,  dairies,  or  about  foodstuffs.     There  is  no  good  reason  to 
isolate  a  consumptive  or  leper  without  open  lesions — that  is,  cases  in 
which  the  bacilli  are  imprisoned  in  the  tissues  and  not  discharged  into 
the  environment.     A  careful  consumptive  or  leper  may  be  allowed  a 
wide  latitude.    On  the  other  hand,  isolation  in  chronic  infections,  such 
as  tuberculosis  and  leprosy,  with  open  lesions,  is  the  most  helpful  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  single  procedure  we  have  to  control 
their  spread.    The  careless,  indigent,  ignorant,  or  helpless  consumptive 
is  a  public  menace  that  needs  energetic  and  sometimes  arbitrary  iso- 
lation. 

Isolation  may  most  readily  and  effectively  be  carried  out  in  hospitals 
or  sanatoria.  Proper  isolation  in  the  home  requires  a  special  room 
or  rooms,  intelligent  nursing,  appliances  for  disinfection,  etc.,  a  com- 
bination often  difficult  to  arrange.  House  quarantine  varies  with  the 
different  diseases.  To  carry  it  out  rigorously  in  all  cases  and  under  all 
conditions  is  folly.  Different  diseases  need  different  procedures.  Some- 
times it  is  sufficient  simply  to  placard  the  house  as  a  warning.  At  other 
times  it  may  be  necessary  to  station  sanitary  guards  about  the  premises 
to  enforce  the  quarantine.  The  imperfections  of  strict  isolation  by  the 
'^shutting  in  of  houses"  are  graphically  described  in  Defoe's  "Journal  of 
the  Plague  Year.'' 

Isolation  camps  or  temporary  barracks  in  times  of  epidemics  are 
effective  measures  in  checking  the  spread  of  some  infections.  This 
method  has  proved  effective  in  actual  practice  in  the  case  of  smallpox, 
yellow  fever,  plague,  cholera,  and  other  diseases. 

It  often  becomes  a  difficult  question  to  determine  whether  the  well 
members  of  a  household  should  also  be  quarantined — especially  whether 
the  well  children  should  be  permitted  to  attend  school.  This  perplex- 
ing question  must  be  decided  for  each  disease  separately,  and  the  deci- 
sion in  each  disease  is  sometimes  modified  by  attending  factors.  Usually 
the  other  children  in  the  family  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever  are  excluded 
from  school  for  four  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  case.     In 
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8ame  ruJo  lioitig  tor  (iipiiuieria,  although  here  we  ^e 
Me  to  drtcrmiae  whether  the  chihlren  mi'o  bacillus  turriers  or  Dot 
At  least  two  negative  cultures  from  the  nose  and  throat  should  be  re- 
fHured  before  suvh  ehihlren  arc  allowed  fnu-ly  to  mingle  with  other 
(hildren.  The  principal  fart<:»r8  wludi  di^termine  whether  the  well 
thihiron  in  a  family  shall  he  permitted  to  attend  school  or  not  in  any 
particular  iiifei-tioa  rest  upm  our  knowlcdii^e  m  to  whether  the  disea-se 
is  conveyed  by  a  tliird  person  and  the  frequency  of  bacillus  carrying 
anfl  uiig^ed  eases. 

Inolatioti  becomes  one  of  our  most  vabiahle  puhlie  health  measures 
Mlien  coninmnicahle  di^ca^i^s  alTcct  persons  working  about  milk,  meat, 
and  other  foods  capable  of  eonveying  infection. 

One  of  the  praitical  objections  to  isolation  and  one  reason  tlmt  it 
meets  with  scj  much  opjiosition  fn»m  llie  pul>hc  is  that  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  wage  earner  ceases  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  It  is  evi- 
dently unjust  to  j>ractitmlly  imprison  and  puuish  a  wage-earner  for  the 
good  of  tlie  eonmnmity,  because  he  or  gome  niemljcr  of  his  family  has 
euntracted  an  infection,  perhaps  through  some  fault  of  the  community 
itself.  It  is,  therefore,  n^asouahle  and  just  that  wage  earners  and  others 
should  he  eompensatcd  and  their  personal  interests  safeguarded  during 
©nfortH?d  isolation. 

In  practice,  isolation  only  reduces  to  a  moderate  degree  the  prevalence 
of  disease.  The  limitations  of  this  valuable  procedure  are  now  well  un- 
derstood. With  improved  methods  of  diagnosis  and  increased  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  spread  of  disease*  isolation  wilt  he  made  increasingly 
effective.  Every  case  isolated  is  a  focus  of  infection  neutralized.  Al- 
though not  as  satisfactory  in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory,  isolation  will 
ever  remain  one  of  the  chief  administrative  procedures  for  the  control 
of  the  c*>mmunicable  diseases. 

In  the  past,  geographic  isolation  was  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the 
people  against  disca.se.  hut  in  mt>dem  times,  since  all  means  of  trans- 
p<»ration  have  improved,  and  communication  has  become  more  extended 
and  more  rapid,  the  diffusion  of  infection  is  facilitated. 

Huisances. — A  nuisance  may  be  defined  as  ""the  use  of  onc*s  pTY>pcrty 
in  stub  a  way  as  to  injure  the  rigbts  of  otbers,  and  to  iullict  damages.*' 
Popularly  a  nuisance  is  an  annoyance.  Statutrjry  definitiims  are  usually 
more  explicit  and  include  nuisances  nut  directly  related  to  public  health. 
A  comprehensive  6tatut<»ry  ddlnition  is:  '^Whatever  is  dangerous  to 
human  life,  and  whatever  renders  soil,  air,  water,  or  food  impure  or 
unwholesome,  are  declarcil  to  lie  nuisances,  and  every  person,  either 
ow^icr,  agent,  or  iKcupant,  having  aided  in  creating  or  ctmtrihuting  to 
tlie  same,  or  who  may  sntfer  to  continue  or  retain  any  of  them  slmll  be 
deemed  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor.**  ^ 

^  I  tub,  ChHptcr  45  of  1889,  Si»c.    1. 
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The  following  are  considered  nuisances  in  dijfferent  states  and  cities : 
Filth,  such  as  garbage^  ashes,  and  slops,  either  on  private  property  or  on 
public  highways;  cesspools,  privy  vaults,  sink  drains,  dumps,  and  dirty 
yards;  low,  wet,  and  soggy  lands;  defective  plumbing  and  draining; 
faulty  cellars ;  overcrowding  of  tenements  and  lodging  houses,  or  dwell- 
ings unfit  for  habitation;  excavations;  weeds;  flowers  with  offensive 
odors ;  foul  closets  on  railroad  coaches ;  dirty  street  cars ;  use  of  salt  on 
streets  in  snowy  weather;  disturbing  noises;  spitting  in  public  places; 
keeping  of  horses  and  cattle  in  city  limits;  manure;  hogs;  hog-pens, 
stables  and  barns ;  fowls ;  dead  animals ;  filthy  shores ;  stagnant  water  and 
marshes;  offensive  businesses  and  trades;  places  where  liquor  is  sold 
illegally ;  and  offenses  against  decency.  While  some  of  these  conditions 
may  favor  the  spread  of  the  communicable  diseases,  yet  most  nuisances 
are  not  serious  health  problems. 

The  phrase,  "source  of  filth  or  cause  of  sickness*'  used  in  the  statutes 
of  no  less  than  fourteen  states,  is  copied  verbatim  from  a  law  enacted  in 
Massachusetts  in  1797.  At  that  time  miasmatic  vapors  and  the  inhala- 
tions from  decomposing  organic  matter  were  believed  to  be  the  principal 
causes  of  the  contagious  diseases.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, however,  has  ruled  that  "in  order  to  amount  to  a  nuisance  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  corruption  of  the  atmosphere  should  be  such  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  health;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  effluvia  are  offensive  to  the 
senses  and  render  habitations  uncomfortable." 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  all  the  complaints  reaching  the 
health  authorities  deal  with  real  or  supposed  nuisances.  There  seems  to 
be  a  widespread  belief  that  the  chief  function  of  the  health  officer  is  the 
abatement  of  nuisances.  Formerly  the  health  officer  was  a  general 
scavenger  and  his  main  duties  consisted  in  looking  after  nuisances. 
Nuisances  often  clog  the  health  office  and  crowd  out  more  important 
sanitary  and  hygienic  matters.  In  most  complaints  the  question  at  issue 
is  whether  the  nuisance  exists  or  not — a  question  of  fact  which  could 
be  decided  just  as  well  by  the  police  courts  as  by  a  board  of  health  or 
health  officer.  However,  the  abatement  of  nuisances  is  usually  assigned 
to  the  health  authorities  by  statutory  enactment. 

In  a  few  cities,  especially  those  with  liberal  charters,  the  ordinances 
covering  nuisances  are  so  definite  and  explicit  that  an  inspector  may 
determine  a  nuisance  and  issue  an  order  for  its  abatement.  In  cases 
where  condemnation  of  property,  involving  property  of  some  value,  such 
for  example  as  when  an  offensive  trade  is  alleged  to  be  a  nuisance,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  prove  the  case  in  court  before  the  nuisance  can  be 
abated.  In  court,  substantial  injury  must  be  shown  and  the  health  officer 
should  be  sure  he  has  the  facts  as  to  the  nuisance  before  he  appears  in 
court.  He  will  be  required  by  the  court  to  establish  the  source,  fre- 
quency, and  nature  of  the  odors,  or  whatever  is  alleged  to  be  the  nuisance. 
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It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  establish  the  fact  that  many  nuisances  are 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  community  and  the  cause  of  sickness. 

In  general  two  methods  are  followed  for  the  control  of  nuisances: 
(1)  prevention;  (2)  abatement.  The  first  is  the  wisest  and  aims  to 
regulate  and  control  the  different  conditions  likely  to  cause  a  nuisance 
or  even  to  prohibit  them.  The  second  merely  provides  legal  steps  for 
their  abatement.  There  are  at  least  four  ways  in  law  of  dealing  with 
nuisances:  (1)  By  criminal  action;  (2)  by  injunction;  (3)  by  damages 
(private  suit) ;  (4)  by  abatement  under  statutory  powers. 
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SECTION  II 
IMMUNITY,  HEREDITY,  AND  EUGENICS 

CHAPTER   I 
IMMUNITY 

Immnnity  or  resistance  to  disease  is  the  very  foundation  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  It  is  the  overshadowing  factor  in  hygiene.  In  this 
sense  we  use  the  term  'Tiygiene*'  to  include  the  care  of  the  person,  in 
contradistinction  to  ^'sanitation/^  which  deals  with  the  environment. 
There  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation — we  speak  of  hygiene  of  the 
teeth,  of  sleep,  of  bathing,  of  exercise,  of  food  and  drink,  and  of  those 
conditions  which  are  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  the  body. 
We  speak  of  the  sanitation  of  the  home,  of  schools,  of  cities,  of  farms. 
Sanitary  science  considers  the  air,  soil,  climate,  and  our  surroundings 
as  they  affect  health.  Sanitation,  then,  is  largely  impersonal;  hygiene 
is  personal,  and,  as  far  as  the  prevention  of  disease  is  concerned,  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  hygiene  is  immunity. 

The  word  "immunity*'  is  a  very  old  term — ^we  still  speak  of  immu- 
nity to  crime,*  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  we  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand the  mechanism  by  which  the  body  protects  itself  against  in- 
fection. The  advances  have  been  so  rapid  that  these  studies  may  now  be 
grouped  into  a  separate  science  known  as  Immunology. 

Immunity  is  a  function  of  all  living  beings  (animals  and  plants), 
and  in  its  widest  form  is  one  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  life. 
Thus,  as  long  as  we  are  alive  the  colon  bacillus  in  our  intestinal  tract 
and  the  spores  of  the  hay  bacillus  on  our  skins  do  us  no  harm,  but  the 
moment  we  die,  and  ofttimes  shortly  before  death,^  these  and  other  bac- 
teria invade  our  tissues  and  disintegrate  them. 

Immunity  may  be  defined  as  the  power  which  certain  living  organ- 
isms possess  of  resisting  infections.  Immunity  is  the  contrary  condi- 
tion to  susceptibility.  Hypersusceptibility  is  a  special  state  of  an  exag- 
gerated power  of  reaction  and  will  be  discussed  separately  under  anaphy- 
laxis or  allergic.     The  word  resistance  has  practically  the  same  sig- 

*  We  may  speak  of  immunity  "from"  a  disease,  ''to"  a  disease,  and  "against* 
a  disease. 

'Terminal  infections. 
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iiification  as  immunity.  The  terra  "tolerance"  is  coramoiily  used  fe 
describe  a  limited  form  of  immunity  usually  acquired  Ijy  the  repeated 
tise  of  alkaloids,  alcohol,  and  other  poisons  of  comparatively  simple 
ehemical  Btruclure.  Wliile  a  hi^^h  degree  of  tolerance  may  be  acquired 
to  such  substances,  a  true  immunity  in  the  sense  in  which  tlie  term  is 
DOW  used  IB  never  produced.  In  the  case  of  tolerance,  antibodies  are 
not  found  in  the  blood.  For  the  most  part  true  immunity  is  produced 
against  colloidal  substances,  while  tolerance  is  largely  limited  to  the 
er}*gtalloid8 ;  this  distinction,  however,  is  not  absolute. 

Tliere  are  all  gradations  and  various  kiuils  of  innnnnily.  It  varies  in 
degree  from  the  weakest  appreciable  amount  to  an  absolute  protection. 
It  also  varies  greatly  in  duration — from  the  briefest  period  to  a  life  span. 
Immiinily,  therefore,  is  a  relative  term*  It  may  be  natural  or  acquired, 
active  or  passive,  local  or  general,  pure  or  mixed,  speciiic  or  general, 
family  or  racial,  brief  or  lasting,  strong  or  weak,  etc. 

Imnninity  is  a  function  whidi  is  not  limited  to  man  and  other  mem- 
bers of  tlie  animal  kingdom.  It  is  common  throughout  the  plant  king* 
dom.  We  are  indebted  to  Welch  for  the  thotiglit  that  the  bacteria 
themselves  also  have  this  fundamental  property  of  life.  Thus,  man  is 
susceptible  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  because  the  tobercle  bacillus  is  im- 
mune to  man ;  on  the  other  hand,  man  is  immune  to  the  hay  bacillus 
because  the  hay  bacillus  is  susceptible  to  man.  In  this  sense  a  micro- 
organism is  called  pathogenic  or  saprophytic,  depending  upon  whether  it 
harms  or  is  favored  by  its  host.  This  is  the  relation  between  seed  and 
fioih  A  fertile  soil  is  susceptible;  a  barren  soil  is  immioie.  The  seed 
•ID  the  first  instants?  may  be  pathogenic;  in  the  second  non-pathogenic. 
The  host  is  able  to  resist  the  intrusion  and  growth  of  the  non-palhogenic 
nncroorganisms  and  protect  itself  against  harm  through  its  mechanism 
of  imnmnity*  If  the  protecting  devices  are  insufficient  to  guard  against 
attack,  the  germs  multiply,  produce  poisonous  substances,  or  harm  the 
host  in  other  ways.  The  reason  that  the  same  microorganism  may  be 
pathogenic  for  one  host  and  harmless  for  another  depends  upon  the 
presence  or  lack  of  immunity.  The  virulence  of  a  rarcriMirganism  is  an 
expression  of  the  intensity  of  the  relation  between  the  seed  and  the  soil. 
A^irulence  may  be  strengtliened  or  attenuated  cither  by  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  resistance  of  the  host  or  by  increasing  or  decreasing  tlic 
resistance  of  the  parasite. 

Hechamam  of  Immunity — Theories  of  Immunity. — It  is  now  quite 
evident  that  the  mccbanisni  of  imniunily  varit^s  in  dilTcrent  infections 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  tlie  same  infection  under  different  cod* 
ditions.  It  must  further  be  admitted  that  we  are  still  in  ignorance  of 
the  mechanism  by  whieh  the  body  protects  it.self  against  many  diseased 
states. 

llistorieally  considered,  immunology  as  a  science  dates  back  scarcely 
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30  years.  Many  primitive  people  attempted  to  immunize  themselves  in 
a  crude  sort  of  way,  but  with  methods  now  recognized  as  essentially 
sound.  Thus,  South  African  tribes  tried  to  protect  themselves  against 
snake  bites  by  using  a  mixture  of  snake  venom  and  gum;  the  Moors 
immunized  cattle  fo  pleural  pneumonia  by  placing  some  of  the  virus 
under  the  skin  of  the  animal.  The  inoculation  against  smallpox  used 
from  time  immemorial,  and  vaccination  with  cowpox  introduced  by 
Jenner  in  1798,  are  examples  of  the  first  practical  use  of  specific  methods 
in  the  history  of  immunity. 

Pasteur  was  greatly  influenced  by  Jenner's  demonstration  that  a 
mild  form  of  a  disease  protects  against  the  severe  form.  Pasteur  ex- 
panded the  fact  taught  by  Jenner  into  a  general  principle.  Practically 
all  of  Pasteur^s  work  in  immunity  that  bore  practical  fruit,  such  as 
vaccinations  against  chicken  cholera,  anthrax,  and  rabies,  is  based  upon 
this  guiding  principle. 

Pasteur  in  188^  expounded  his  '^exhaustion'*  theory,  which  was  the 
first  attempt  at  a  scientific  explanation  of  immunity.  Pasteur  was  a 
chemist  and  his  theory  was  a  simple  chemical  conception,  largely  based 
upon  his  work  upon  the  fermentation  of  sugar  with  yeasts.  He  re- 
'garded  the  body  immune  because  its  food  supply  was  used  up  and  the 
microorganisms  could,  therefore,  no  longer  grow — just  as  yeasts  cease 
to  grow  when  the  sugar  is  used  up  in  a  culture  medium.  It  is  now 
easy  to  disprove  the  exhaustion  theory.  Bacteria  do  not  cease  to  grow 
on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  food  supply,  but  rather  on  account 
of  the  production  of  products  toxic  to  themselves.  Further,  bacteria 
may  grow  well  enough  in  the  dead  tissues  and  fluids  of  immune  animals, 
and,  again,  immunity  may  be  induced  by  the  inoculation  of  dead  bac- 
terial products,  substances  which  can  hardly  use  up  food  material.  Be- 
cently  Pasteur's  exhaustion  theory  has  been  revived  in  a  modified  form 
by  Ehrlich,  who  considers  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this  form 
of  immunity  in  certain  cases,  as  in  cancer.  Ehrlich  calls  it  "atreptie*' 
immunity. 

Chauveau  proposed  the  "retention"  theory,  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
exhaustion  theory.  This  theory  is  also  based  upon  the  analogy  of  the 
^behavior  of  bacterial  growth  in  vitro  compared  to  their  growth  within 
the  body.  It  soon  became  evident  that  bacterial  growth  ceases  even 
though  abundant  food  is  present,  and  that  this  inhibition  is  due  to  the 
retention  of  products  of  metabolism  of  bacterial  activity.  Chauveau 
considers  that  such  substances  are  retained  within  the  body,  which  thus 
protects  it  against  further  growth  and  development  of  the  microorganisms 
and  thus  accoimts  for  immunity. 

The  above  theories  are  generalizations  which  have  now  little  more 
than  historical  interest.  We  now  know  that  no  one  mechanism  of  im- 
munity will  explain  all  cases.     In  some  instances  phagocytosis  plays 
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an  important  part:  in  others  antibodies  of  Tarious  sorts;  the  side-chain 
theory  appears  to  account  for  most  of  the  facts  in  antitoxic  immunity. 
In  some  cases  the  immnnity  is  due  to  a  negative  property  in  that  there 
is  an  absence  of  sperifie  affinity  between  the  poison  and  the  eells.  In 
others  it  is  a  positive  factor  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  8nljstanct»s 
able  to  neutralize  the  toxic  action.  Tlie  mechanism  of  immunity  in 
some  instances  resides  mainly  in  the  blood  and  fluids;  in  other  cases 
it  is  evidently  more  directly  associated  with  cellular  activity.  In  some 
instances  immunity  depends  upon*  the  power  of  immediate  reaction  in 
the  sense  of  anaphylaxis.  In  all  cases  the  mechanism  is  probably  com- 
plex and  multiple. 

The  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  in  certain  fields  of  im- 
munity is  well  illustrated  in  the  ease  of  anthrax.  Tlie  mechanism  of 
protection  is  not  at  all  understood  in  this  infection,  which  was  the  first 
and  classic  illustration  of  a  germ  disease.  The  mechanism  of  immunity 
in  common  colds  is  also  complex  and  obscure. 

Our  resistance  to  disease  is  in  many  cases  due  to  a  simple  mechani- 
■U  or  chemical  protection  against  the  invasion  of  the  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms; that  is,  the  tissues  are  susceptible  enough^  hut  are  guarded 
against  the  invasion  of  the  germs  of  disease.  Many  examples  may  be 
cited  in  this  category.  Thus,  one  of  the  important  functions  of  the 
skin  consists  in  this  mechanical  protection  of  the  tissues  underneath. 
There  is  but  a  single  layer  of  epithelium  between  us  and  death.  The 
smooth  conjunctiva  is  protected  by  the  constant  washing  of  the  tears  and 
the  motion  of  the  eyelids.  The  lungs  are  safeguarded  by  the  shape  of 
the  upper  respiratory  passages  and  the  moisture  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, which  act  as  a  mechanical  trap  for  many  bacteria-  Some  of 
those  that  pass  deeper  are  carried  hack  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
cilia.  The  sensitive  and  susceptible  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines is  partly  protected  through  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juiee,  which 
may  be  sufficient  to  destroy  cholera  vibrios  and  other  microorganisms  flu*- 
ceptible  to  acid. 

Within  the  body  the  mechanism  of  immunity  is  an  adaptation  of 
cell  nutrition.  The  mechanism  varies  with  different  infections  and  in 
ditTerent  stages  of  the  same  infection.  In  certain  diseases  the  immunit) 
seems  to  reside  mainly  in  the  activity  of  the  cells.  In  other  diseases 
the  immunity  is  due  chiefly  to  substances  floating  in  the  Wood,  The 
first  is  the  cellular  and  the  set^ond  the  humoral  theory.  As  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  see,  the  immune  bodies  in  the  blood  are  probably  in 
all  cases  derived  from  the  cells,  so  that  tlie  cells  play  the  fundamental 
part  in  most  cases  of  immunity.  However,  the  great  majority  of  the 
studies  in  immunology  have  been  frx'used  upon  the  changes  in  the  blood. 
Tliis  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bhx>d  ahmc  represents  these  changes, 
but  that  it  best  represents  them,  and  thus  alfords  the  readiest  method 
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of  attacking  the  problem.  The  blood  is  the  most  fluid  and  most  cos- 
mopolitan of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  visiting  every  part,  bearing  to  • 
each  part  certain  substances,  and  removing  from  each  part  certain  other 
substances.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  easy  to  study  the  blood  and  its 
changes,  as  some  of  it  may  readily  and  repeatedly  be  withdrawn  during 
hfe  in  order  to  observe  its  changes  without  in  any  way  harming  the 
animal.  The  fundamental  processes  of  immunity  within  the  body  must 
all  depend  upon  some  chemical  change,  but  we  know  very  little  con- 
cerning the  chemical  composition  of  the  substances  that  play  the  chief 
role  or  the  chemical  nature  of  the  change?.  Great  advances  have  been 
made  in  immunology  despite  this  lack  of  chemical  knowledge;  for  these 
advances  we  are  indebted  to  experimental  biology,  through  which  we 
have  learned  the  results  of  many  effects  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
nature  or  the  intimate  processes  concerned. 

Hatural  Immunity. — Natural  immunity  is  an  inherited  character 
possessed  in  common  by  all^diyiduals  of  a  ^^n_3pecies.  It  is  in- 
herent to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  alTnieinbers  of  that  ..guscies.  It 
may  be  present  aTl5irth  oFHevelopTn  later  years.  TEere  are  very  many 
examples  of  natural  immunity.  Thus,  most  of  the  communicable  in- 
fections of  man  are  peculiar  to  man ;  that  is,  the  lower  animals  have  a 
natural  immimity  to  such  diseases  as  measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  gonorrhea,  syphilis,  yellow  fever,  malaria,  leprosy, 
and  so  on  through  a  long  repertoire.*  Even  tuberculosis,  which  is  the 
most  common  and  widespread  of  infections,  has  its  own  particular 
bacillus  to  which  man  is  especially  susceptible  and  to  which  the  lower 
animals  show  a  marked  degree  of  natural  immunity.  On  the  other 
hand,  man  shows  a  high  grade  of  natural  immunity  to  a  large  number 
of  infections  to  which  the  lower  animals  are  subject,  as  rinderpest, 
black  leg  (symptomatic  anthrax),  Texas  fever,  etc. 

The  monopoly  which  man  possesses  of  being  susceptible  to  infec- 
s^ns  which  the  lower  animals  successfully  resist  is  not  confined  to  the 
Imcta^ia  alone,  but  includes  many  protozoa  and  higher  animal  parasites. 
Thus,  the  hookworm  of  man  is  different  from  the  hookworm  of  the  horse, 
the  dog,  the  seal.  Each  host  has  its  own  species  of  hookworm  which, 
though  closely  allied,  are  not  interchangeable.  That  is,  the  horse  has  a 
natural  immunity  to  the  hookworm  that  is  parasitic  for  man,  and  vice 
versa. 

There  is  a  group  of  infections,  including  the  pyogenic  cocci,  an- 
thrax, tetanus,  malignant  edema,  glanders,  actinomycosis,  rabies,  plague, 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  malta  fever,  tuberculosis,  milk  sickness,  infec- 
tions with  the  paratyphoid-  bacillus,  ringworm,  and  many  higher  forms 

*It  is  true  that  some  of  these  infections  may  be  conveyed  to  monkeys  or 
other  animals  by  artificially  introducing  large  amounts  of  the  virus,  but  these 
animals  do  not  contract  these  diseases  naturally  and  therefore  show  a  high  degree 
of  natural  immunity. 
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of  animal  parasites,  which  are  common  to  many  species  in  widely  Jin 
ferent  genera. 

There  are  certain  remarkable  facts  connected  with  natural  iramu- 
fiity.  For  example,  white  mice  are  naturally  immune  to  ^^landers, 
whereas  the  held  mouse  posscsFes  a  high  degree  of  gu^eeptibility.  When 
we  consider  how  slight  must  be  the  differences  in  the  structure,  the  func- 
tion, the  chemistry,  and  the  metaholisra  in  the  white  mouse  wh^n  com- 
piireil  with  its  gray  cou?in,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  subtle  ditTerences 
and  perhaps  complex  factors  uixjn  which  immunity  depends.  If  we 
could  find  out,  for  example,  wliy  the  goat  is  resistant  to  tuberculosis 
while  domestic  cattle  are  particularly  susceptible,  we  would  have  the 
foundation  for  a  specific  preventive  and  cure  for  that  disease. 

Practically  all  the  individuals  of  a  certaiu  species  have  about  an 
equal  susceptibility  or  an  equal  immunity  to  a  given  infection.  These 
factors  are  more  constant  than  commonly  supposed.  Laboratory  ani- 
mals react  with  certainty  and  with  striking  nuifurmity  to  an  infection 
of  known  virulence,  provided  the  virus  is  brought  into  association  with 
certain  tissues.  Thus,  strikingly  uniform  results  are  obtained  from  a 
given  culture  of  plague  introduced  subcutancously  into  the  guinea-pig, 
or  of  tuberculosis  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  monkey,  or  of  strep- 
tococci into  the  circulation  of  the  rabbit,  or  of  rabies  under  the  dura 
of  the  dog,  or  of  anthrax  into  the  niouse,  Man  is  uo  exception  to  this 
general  statement,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  data  at  hand. 
Practically  all  persons  are  alike  susceptible  to  smallpox,  yellow  fever, 
tetanus,  and  many  other  infections.  In  epidemics  some  indivi<iuals 
escape.  In  other  epidemics  the  disease  varies  greatly  in  severity.  These 
apparent  exceptions  may  not  be  due  so  much  to  varying  degrees  of  im- 
munity, but  rather  to  variations  in  the  dose  and  virulence  of  the  virus, 
the  channel  of  infection,  symbiosis,  and  other  factors. 

In  some  cases  the  immunity  is  so  weak  that  the  balance  between 
health  and  disease  is  quite  unstable.  Thi^i  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
tuberculosis  in  man.  We  possess  sut!icient  natural  immunity  to  tuber- 
culosis successfully  to  resist  small  amounts  of  infection,  but  this  re- 
sistance may  readily  be  broken  down  by  any  influences  which  undermine 
our  general  vitality* 

Natural  immunity  may  be  broken  down  by  various  means  that 
weaken  the  animal,  such  as  fasting,  the  production  of  an  experimental 
diabetes  with  phloridzin,  fatigtie,  excessive  cooling  of  the  body,  as  the 
clipping  of  the  hair  of  thick-furred  animals,  etc.  Thus,  chickens  are 
ordinarily  naturally  immune  to  anthrax,  but  may  be  infected  if  their 
feet  are  kept  in  cold  water.  White  rats  are  resistant  to  anthrax,  but  be- 
come t^tiscoptiblc  if  the  hair  is  chpped. 

Acquired  Immunity. — By  acquired  irnnuinity  i^  meant  a  specific 
resistance  to  an  infection  that  is  not  njiturally  inherent  m  all  the  in- 
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dividuals  of  a  species,  but,  as  the  term  indicates,  the  immunity  is  acquired 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual.  Immunity  may  be  acquired  either 
through  some  ^'natural''  event,  such  as  an  attack  of  a  disease,  or  may 
be  "artificially^'  induced  by  the  introduction  of  some  substance,  such  as 
a  serum,  toxin,  vaccine,  or  a  virus. 

Acquired  immunity  may  be  either  active  or  passive.  Active  immu- 
nity is  induced  by  an  attack  of  a  disease  or  by  the  introduction  of  a 
virus  or  suitable  toxin  into  the  system.  Immunity  thus  acquired  is 
active  in  the  sense  that  it  depends  upon  an  aggressive  stimulation  of 
the  protecting  mechanism  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  reactions  within  the 
body.  Passive  immunity,  or  transferred  immunity,  is  an  antitoxic  im- 
munity. It  is  passive  for  the  reason  that  the  antibodies  (antitoxin) 
are  introduced  into  the  body,  which,  therefore,  takes  no  part  in  their 
formation.  The  injection  of  diphtheria  toxin  into  the  horse  causes  an 
active  immunity  in  that  animal;  the  injection  of  some  of  the  antitoxin 
contained  in  the  horse's  serum  into  a  child  causes  a  passive  immunity  in 
the  child.  Both  are  acquired  because  horse  and  man  have  no  inherent 
or  natural  immunity  to  diphtheria.  The  protection  against  smallpox 
produced  by  vaccination  is  an  example  of  active  immunity ;  so  also  is  the 
immunity  produced  by  bacterial  vaccines. 

Kixed  Immunity. — Mixed  immunity  is  a  combination  of  the  active 
and  passive.  This  is  used  practically  in  plague  prophylaxis  and  has 
been  proposed  for  other  infections.  It  consists  in  injecting  a  mixture 
of  antitoxic  serum  and  the  appropriate  bacterial  vaccine.  The  advantage 
of  this  procedure  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  passive  or  antitoxic  im- 
munity diminishes  the  severe  reactions  which  sometimes  follow  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bacterial  vaccine.  It  also  affords  an  immediate  protection 
and  thereby  guards  the  body  during  the  time  it  always  takes  for  the 
active  immunity  to  become  effective. 

How  Aotiye  Tmmnnity  May  Be  Acquired. — Immunity  may  b^  ac-' 
quired  by: 

(a)  An  attack  of  a  disease. 

(b)  By  the  introduction  of  a  virus. 

(c)  By  the  introduction  of  a  vaccine. 

(d)  By  the  introduction  of  a  chemical  product  (toxin). 

(a)  An  Attack  of  the  Disease, — Certain  diseases,  whether  acquired 
naturally  or  induced  artificially,  leave  an  immunity  which  varies  greatly 
in  degree  and  duration.  The  following  diseases  leave  a  definite  immu- 
nity of  high,  though  variable,  grade:  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  measles, 
whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  infantile  paraly- 
sis, typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever,  chickenpox,  mumps.  Second  attacks 
of  smallpox,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  and  other  infections  in  this  list 
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are  not  tmcommon,  showing  that  the  immunity  is  rarely  if  ever  abK»* 
lute, 

Some  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  erysipekfi,  ami  nmlaria,  seem  to 
predispose  to  8\ihsequent  attacks^  that  is!,  diniinii^h  resistance.  Even  in 
this  class  of  infections  there  must  be  a  eertain  amount  of  immunity, 
however  short,  else  the  patient  would  not  recover. 

The  praetiee  of  intentionally  inoculating  smallpox  was  the  first  ex*. 
ample  in  preventive  medicine  in  which  use  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
one  attack  of  a  dii^case  confers  immunity  to  a  suhsoquent  attack  of  the 
same  disease.  The  present-day  vaccination  of  eowpox  (a  modified  small- 
pox) may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  category*  The  principle 
is  used  to  a  much  greater  ejctent  in  veterinary  practice  either  by  using 
a  small  araonnt  of  the  infeefion  or  by  introducing  it  in  an  unusual 
way  or  by  inoculating  the  animals  at  a  time  when  they  are  found  to  be 
least  susceptible.  In  this  way  a  benign  form  of  the  disease  is  produced 
which  protects  against  the  severe  and  fatal  forms.  These  methods  are 
use  in  Texas  fever,  rinderpest,  pleuropneumonia,  anthrax^  etc, 

(b)  By  the  Infrodnction  of  a  Virus  Into  the  Stjstem. — A  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  a  virus  and  a  vaccine.  If  the  material  used  eon- 
tains  the  living  active  principle  it  should  he  called  a  virus.  If  the 
virus  IS  dead  it  should  Ije  called  a  vaccine.^ 

The  highest  and  most  lasting  degrees  of  immunity  may  be  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  the  living  active  principle  into  the  system,  thus 
imitating  nature.  The  virus  may  be  diminished  in  virulence  as  in  an- 
thrax, vaccinia,  or  rabies,  A  high  grade  of  immunity  to  plague  and 
cholera  may  be  induced  in  man  by  the  injection  of  living  cultures* 
Ju  the  case  of  plague  the  cultures  must  be  greatly  diraiuished  in  viru- 
lence. 

In  the  case  of  cholera  virulent  strains  may  be  used,  as  this  disease  is 
neither  a  bacteremia  nor  septiceniia,  and  there  is  very  niucli  less  danger 
in  introducing  the  cholera  vibrios  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  than 
in  taking  them  by  the  mouth.  This  principle  of  introducing  the  virus 
into  a  resistant  tissue  can  be  taken  advantage  of  in  various  infections, 
provided  the  virulence  of  the  disease  depends  largely  upon  the  channel 
of  infection.  The  virulence  of  the  virus  may  also  be  diminished  by 
certain  definite  processes,  such  as  growing  the  culture  at  an  unusually 
high  temperature,  as  in  the  case  of  anthrax;  or  by  prolonged  artificial 
cultivation,  as  in  the  classic  instance  of  chirkcn  cholera;  or  by  drying, 
as  in  rabies;  or  by  passage  through  animals,  as  in  smallpox  (eowpox)  ; 
or  by  growing  on  unfavorable  media ;  by  the  use  of  very  small  amounta 
of  the  virus,  as  in  tuberculosis  and  many  other  infections ;  or  by  the 
use  of  closely  related  strains,  such  as  the  human  tul>ercle  baeiHus  for 

*  Vaccine  (traced,  m  cow)  la  not  a  good  ierm^  but  is  now  too  de<^ply  rooted  lo 
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bovine  immunization.     Repeated  injections  of  a  virus  induce  a  much 
higher  and  more  lasting  immunity  than  single  inoculations. 

(c)  By  the  Introduction  of  a  Bacterial  Vaccine. — The  immunity 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  vaccine  into  the  body  corresponds 
precisely  to  the  immunity  acquired  by  the  introduction  of  a  virus,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  living  virus  produces  a  more  lasting  and 
higher  degree  of  protection  than  that  produced  by  the  dead  vaccine. 
The  advantages  of  using  a  vaccine  instead  of  a  virus  are  obvious. 

Dead  bacteria^  when  injected  into  the  tissues,  usually  produce  a  local 
reaction  at  the  site  of  inoculation  and  also  a  general  reaction.  The 
local  reaction  consists  of  swelling,  pain,  redness,  and  other  indications 
of  irritation  and  inflammation.  The  general  reaction  consists  of  fever, 
headache,  pains  in  the  muscles,  especially  in  the  back  and  legs,  malaise, 
and  sometimes  nausea.  The  reactions  usually  come  on  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  vaccine  has  been  introduced  and  rarely  last  longer  than 
24  to  48  hours.  It  is  customary  to  give  the  vaccines  in  the  evening,  for 
then  most  of  the  symptoms  have  passed  by  the  next  morning. 

The  vaccine  is  usually  prepared  from  a  fresh  twenty-four-hour  growth 
of  a  pure  culture  of  the  microorganism  upon  the  surface  of  agar.  In 
this  way  secondary  metabolic  products  in  the  medium  are  avoided  by 
simply  removing  the  surface  growth.  When  liquid  cultures  are  used 
the  foreign  substances  contained  in  the  medium  may  complicate  the  re- 
actions. The  cultures  are  usually  killed  by  exposure  to  heat  at  from  53° 
to  60®  C.  for  one  hour.  High  heat,  while  certain  to  kill  the  virus,  is 
undesirable,  for  the  reason  that  it  coagulates  the  albuminous  substances 
in  the  germ  cell  and  otherwise  alters  the  chemical  structure  of  the  micro- 
organism. The  closer  the  vaccine  approaches  the  virus  the  better  the 
results,  so  far  as  immunity  is  concerned.  Therefore,  many  investigators 
prefer  to  kill  the  microorganisms  with  carbolic  acid,  chloroform,  or  some 
other  suitable  germicide. 

.  Sensitizedmvaccines  are  made  by  mixing  the  bacteria  with  its  specific 
antibody  and  then  washing  away  the  excess  of  antibody.  If,  for  example, 
typhoid  bacilli  are  injected  into  a  rabbit,  antibodies  appear  in  the  blood 
serum  of  the  rabbit.  If  new  typhoid  bacilli  are  mixed  with  this  rabbit 
serum  (which  must  be  first  inactivated  by  heating),  the  bacilli  become 
sensitized.  In  other  words,  the  bacteria  unite  with  the  specific  antibodies 
present  in  the  rabbit's  serum.    Sensitized  bacilli  may  be  dead  or  alive. 

The  advantages  of  sensitized  vaccines  have  been  advocated  by  Bes- 
redka,  Calmette,  Salembini,  Gay  and  others. 

Polyvalent  vaccines. — Several  cultures  may  be  mixed  and  given  at 
the  same  time.  Thus,  a  tetravaccine,^  containing  typhoid,  paratyphoid 
A  and  B,  and  cholera,  was  used  in  Serbia. 

The  injections  are  always  given  subcutaneouely.     Usually  three  or 

^CaBtellani  and  Mendelson,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  13,  1015. 
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four  iDjections  are  givi?ii  at  iiitorvalg  of  abont  five  to  ten  days.  Several 
injections  produce  an  immimity  of  much  higher  grade  and  longer  dura- 
tion. In  roost  instances  the  acquired  immunity  lasts  from  two  to  five 
years,  and  may  be  renewed. 

Preventive  inoculations  with  bacterial  vaccines  are  now  much  prac- 
ticed in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever,  plague,  and  chulera.  and  are  destined 
to  be  extended  to  other  infections.  The  dose  and  details  have  been 
discussed  under  each  disease. 

Standardization  of  Bacterial  Yaccinei. — Bacterial  vaccine  may  be 
standardized  by  several  methods.*  Wright*s  method  ^  consists  in  rompar- 
ing  the  number  of  bacteria  with  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  on  a 
stained  slide.  The  errors  in  this  method  are  numerous  and  may  vary 
from  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  if  counted  on  the  same  film  made  by 
d  i  ff ercnt  obser va  t  i  ons. 

Ttie  ncphelunicter  method  desrril>ed  by  McFarland  *  consists  m  com- 
paring the  opacity  of  the  culture  with  a  series  of  standardized  tubes 
rontaining  a  fine  precipitate.  This  method  is  a  fair  guess,  for  the 
errors  vary  from  25  per  cent,  to  200  per  cent 

Wilson  and  Dickson  proceed  by  weighing  the  dried  culture  on  a  piece 
of  thin  platinum  foil.  The  method  has  not  been  used  on  account  of  the 
special  apparatus  necessary  for  its  application. 

The  plate-culture  method  consists  in  standardizing  the  suspension  by 
counting  the  colonies  which  develop.  The  defects  are  that  it  requires 
two  or  three  days  before  the  re^ult^  can  be  known ;  that  the  colonies  may 
represent  the  growth  of  more  than  one  bacteria;  and  gome  of  the  bacteria 
may  not  grow.  The  plate  method  always  gives  low  a^uoLs  varying  from 
25  per  cent,  to  150  per  cent,  less  than  the  hemm^ytometer* 

The  gravimetric  method  employed  by  Hopkins  ^  consists  in  the  use  of 
a  special  centrifuge  tube,  the  end  of  which  is  drawn  out  into  a  small  tip. 
This  is  graduated  in  hundredths  of  a  cubic  centimeter.  The  amount  of 
(^entrifugalized  sediment  may  be  rcjid  directly  upon  the  scale.  The 
method  gives  but  approximate  results, 

Mai  lory  and  Wright*  first  used  the  hemocytometer  for  counting  the 
number  of  bacteria  in  a  suspension.  The  chamber  used  is  manufactured 
by  Zeiss  for  counting  bloutl  plates  by  the  HcUxT  method.  Some  method 
employing  the  hciuucytometer  otTors  the  most  accurate  techuic  for 
standardizing  vaccines. 

Specificity. — Most  of  the  reactions  in  immunology  are  gpecific-^not 

*Fitdi   (review).  J.  .4,  M.  A.,  Mar.  11.  10ir>,  LXIV,   11,  |k  803. 

*VVrieht*  A*  E. :  "On  Some  New  PnH<HlurL>«  for  tlto  Kx  am  in  at  ion  of  tlie 
BUkmI  Rmi  «if  Biu'tfriftl  Cultures,'*  Lancet,  Uuidrm,  lOOl,  II,  H. 

*  MrFiirlaml,  Joseph:     *'Thr»  Nt-pWlomfter/*  ./.  .1.  M.  A.,  Orl.  5.  ltH)7,  t»,  J  17ft. 
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absolutely  so,  but  relatively;  th^t  is,  antibodies,  such  as  agglutinins, 
lysins,  precipitins,  or  opsonins,  usually  act  upon  the  corresponding  an- 
tigen with  much  greater  vigor  than  upon  any  other.  An  immunity  to 
one  disease,  no  matter  how  produced,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  af- 
fords no  protection  against  other  diseases.  There  is,  however,  no  abso- 
lute specificity,  just  as  there  is  no  absolute  immunity. 

Certain  microorganisms  and  their  toxic  products  show  a  remarkable 
predilection  for  certain  cells  or  tissues.  In  this  sense  a  microparasite 
or  a  toxin  may  be  as  specific  in  its  action  as  a  qualitative  chemical  re- 
action. Thus,  there  is  a  specific  relation  between  tetanus  toxin  and 
nervous  matter,  while  the  poison  has  little  or  no  affinity  for  other  tis- 
sues. The  poison  of  infantile  paralysis  picks  out  certain  cells  in  the 
central  nervous  system  upon  which  it  acts  specifically.  Also  in  rabies 
the  brunt  of  the  lesions  falls  upon  the  cells  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  toxic  products  of  the  Bacillus  lotulismus  is  also  a  specific 
nerve  poison,  and  at  least  one  of  the  poisons  in  diphtheria  toxin  (toxon) 
acts  specifically  upon  the  nerves.  The  toxic  substances  may  also  react 
upon  less  important  or  indifferent  tissues,  but  such  action  is  often 
masked.  The  specific  action  of  toxins  explains  in  part  the  local  immu- 
nity enjoyed  by  some  tissues  and  further  explains  why  certain  viruses 
are  comparatively  harmless  when  introduced  into  the  body  through 
unaccustomed  channels.  We  have  already  seen  an  example  of  this  in 
a  case  of  cholera  when  introduced  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  In 
this  case  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  resistant  to  the  invasion  of  the 
cholera  vibrio,  and  these  microorganisms  cannot  find  their  way  to  the 
intestinal  tract.  The  case  of  smallpox  is  instructive,  for  this  is  an  in- 
fection for  which  the  epithelial  structures  have  a  specific  susceptibility. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  infect  a  susceptible  animal  with  cowpox 
when  the  virus  is  introduced  subcutaneously  or  directly  into  the  cir- 
culation. The  same  is  probably  true  of  smallpox.  When  smallpox 
virus  is  introduced .  by  inoculation  upon  the  skin  the  disease  is  much 
milder  than  when  the  virus  is  introduced  naturally  by  way  of  the  respira- 
tory tract.  Evidently  the  skin  offers  greater  resistance  to  the  smallpox 
virus  than  is  offered  by  the  mucous  membranes.  On  the  other  hand, 
foot-and-mouth  disease  cannot  be  given  to  man  or  the  cow  when  rubbed 
upon  the  skin,  although  these  animals  are  very  susceptible  when  this 
virus  is  introduced  into  the  general  circulation  or  rubbed  upon  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth.  Every  worker  in  a  bacteriological  labora- 
tory is  familiar  with  the  .difference  in  susceptibility  of  different  tis- 
sues and  knows  the  importance  in  experimental  work  of  bringing  the 
virus  in  association  with  appropriate  structures. 

Certain  microorganisms,  such  as  tuberculosis,  pus  cocci,  the  pneumo- 
coccus,  etc.,  have  the  power  of  affecting  almost  every  tissue  and  organ 
of  the  body.    No  part  of  the  body  is  immune  to  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
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but  even  in  this  infection  some  tissues  are  more  Biiseeptiblc  than  other^ 
Thus,  tuberculosis  of  the  musde  is  extremely  rare;  the  lungs  and  lymph 
nodea  are  especially  vulnerable. 

The  stomach  is  comparatively  rarely  attacked  by  infective  processet, 
although  eoiietantly  exposed*  The  vaginal  mucous  membrane  in  the 
adult  and  tlie  bladder  are  resistant  to  gonorrheal  inflammations*  There 
are  many  similar  instances  of  gpeeifie  resistance  of  tissues. 

The  specific  action  of  toxins  gives  us  a  ready  reason  Trhy  certain 
Ppeeiefi  of  animals  are  immune  to  certain  infections.  In  this  case 
The  immunity  is  not  the  result  of  any  spei'ial  or  specific  reaction^  nor. 
is  it  the  result  of  any  positive  character  possessed  or  acquired  by  the 
body,  but  is  a  negative  trait  entirely^  due  to  the  absence  of  specific 
chemical  affinity  lietwecn  the  cells  and  the  toxin*  The  turtle  is  im- 
mune to  tetanus  because  there  ia  no  combining  affinity  between  the  nerve 
cells  of  the  turtle  and  tetanus  toxin.  The  immunity,  therefore^  depends 
upon  the  absence  of  the  appropriate  cell  receptors.  Eats  are  highly 
immune  to  diphtheria  toxin  and  hogs  to  snake  venom.  In  these  cases 
antitoxin  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood  of  the  rat  or  the  hog, 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  when  the  toxin  is  injected  into  tliese 
animals  it  is  not  neutralissed  in  the  body.  The  simplest  conception  of 
the  mechanism  of  immunity  in  these  eases  is  to  regard  it  as  depending 
upon  a  negative  factor  resulting  upon  the  absence  of  suitable  receptors 
in  the  sense  of  Ehrlich's  side-chain  theory. 

Local  and  Gkncral  Imnnmity, — -Local  and  general  immunity  depends 
upon  this  variation  in  susceptibility  of  the  different  tissues  to  differ- 
ent infections.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  true  general  immunity 
in  any  case,  for  a  general  immunity  is  in  almost  all  instances  based 
upon  a  local  resistance.  Even  antitoxic  immunity  in  diphtheria, 
due  to  the  antilwdies  in  the  genera!  circulating  bloody  is  the  result 
of  a  localized  neutralization  in  which  many  of  the  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  body  take  no  part.  There  are  many  examples  of  local  immunity. 
TrichineUa  Hfnrftli^  affects  es{H?cially  the  striped  muscles  and  never 
the  bones.  Dipbtlieria  seldom  extends  down  tlie  es^jphagus.  The  most 
marked  example,  perhaps,  is  the  almost  perfect  local  immunity  of  Uie 
scalp  to  ringiS'Orm  in  adults,  which  contrasts  so  markedly  with  the  ab- 
solute susceptibility  of  children,  whereas  the  susceptibility  of  the  skin 
of  the  body  to  the  same  parasite  is,  if  anything,  greater  in  adults  than 
in  children  (Emery), 

Many  remarkable  instances  of  local  immunity  are  shown  by  the  tis- 
sues and  must  be  familiar  to  all.  Thus,  erysipelas  doe^  not,  as  a  rule^ 
extend  into  the  subcutaneous  tii^ues,  although  the  streptococcus  may  be 
there;  rarely  does  it  extend  back  into  the  area  of  the  skin  recently 
affected. 

The  immunity  of  a  part  is  increased  or  diminished  by  the  presenct 
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or  absence  of  an  adequate  blood  supply.  As  a  rule,  very  vascular  struc- 
tures enjoy  a  comparative  immunity  to  infections  which  frequently 
attack  other  tissues  relatively  poor  in  blood  supply.  It  may  be  stated 
as  a  general  rule  that  the  more  copious  the  supply  of  healthy  circulat- 
ing blood  the  greater  the  resistance  to  infection,  and  vice  versa.  This 
largely  accounts  for  the  local  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  lips,  which  are  constantly  exposed  to  wound 
infections.  Herein  we  also  have  an  explanation  of  the  utility  of  fo- 
mentations and  other  hot  applications  in  the  initial  stages  of  an  in- 
fective lesion.  The  same  explanation  is  applied  in  Bier's  method  of 
passive  congestion,  in  which  an  excess  of  blood  is  mad^  to  flush  the 
tissues.  The  local  immunity  of  the  part  may  be  diminished  by  a  local 
anemia  from  any  cause,  by  the  presence  of  dead  or  injured  tissue,  by 
the  action  of  irritants,  trauma,  etc. 

MetchnikofF  has  pointed  out  that  in  many  infections  general  pro- 
tection is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  local  reaction  at  the  site  of  introduc- 
tion of  the  virus.  A  severe  and  prompt  local  inflammatory  reaction 
indicates  an  active  power  of  protection.  The  increased  volume  of  blood, 
the  cells,  the  fluids  of  the  blood  and  tissues  are  concentrated  about  the 
invading  bacteria  to  wall  them  off  and  destroy  them,  that  is  the  im- 
munity of  the  body  against  a  general  infection  frequently  depends  upon 
the  promptness  and  the  activity  of  the  local  power  of  reaction. 

Some  infections,  notably  streptococci,  plague,  or  organisms  belong- 
ing to  the  hemorrhagic-septicemic  group,  may  invade  the  body  with 
little  or  no  local  inflammatory  reaction;  that  is,  little  or  no  barrier  is 
set  up  against  these  microorganisms,  they  may  invade  the  blood  and 
tissues  without  resistimce  and  thus  cause  fatal  septicemias. 

Baeilliii  Carriers  or  Immunitas  Non  Sterilans. — ^Upon  recovery  from 
an  infective  process  the  body  usually  rids  itself  completely  of  the  infecting 
agent.  In  other  words,  the  immimity  which  follows  an  attack  of  an 
infectious  disease  is  usually  associated  with  a  power  the  body  has  of  dis- 
infecting itself.  In  most  cases  the  patient  is  convalescent  or  completely 
restored  to  health  before  the  cause  of  the  disease  has  disappeared  from 
the  tissues.  This  bespeaks  a  vigorous  protecting  mechanism,  but  when 
this  resistance  is  lowered  for  any  reason  a  relapse  may  ensue. 

In  many  instances  recovery  takes  place,  but  the  living  virulent 
microorganisms  continue  to  live  in  the  body.  This  constitutes  immu- 
nity without  sterilization,  a  term  introduced  by  Ehrlich,  though  a 
more  precise  expression  would  be  "immunity  without  disinfection." 
Such  persons  are  now  known  as  "bacillus  carriers.^  The  immunity  pro- 
tects the  carrier  but  endangers  his  fellowmen.  Bacillus  carrying  is 
common  in  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  pneumonia,  epidemic 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  influenza,  and  many  other  bacterial  infec- 
tions.   Protozoon  carriers  are  also  a  common  phenomenon.    The  best 
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examples  are  found  in  malaria,  trj'panofioTniasis,  Texas  fever  in  cattle, 
etc.  Armlogoys  instanees  are  also  fouinl  io  tlie  higher  parasitic  worim 
in  whidi  the  individual  who  carries  Uie  pamgite  is  not  affected.  Thus, 
tJie  negro  and  tiie  Filipino  show  a  rila lively  hijLJ^h  degree  of  immunity 
to  the  hookworm  and  thus  endanger  their  more  suseeptible  white  com- 
panion. 

Bacillus  carriers  play  an  important  rule  in  spreading  infections. 
They  explain  many  mysterious  facts  in  the  epidemiology^  of  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  malaria,  etc.  The 
hacillus  carrier  is  sometimes  a  danger  to  himselL  This  is  seen  in  diph- 
theria, pneumonia*   inlhienza,  and   sometimes   in    typhoid  and   cholera. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  bacillus  carriers  play  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  spreading  infettion  from  man  to  man,  the  relative  im- 
portance compared  with  other  modes  of  transmission  cannot  be  stated 
in  percentage.  The  subject  is  still  too  young  for  definite  quantitati?e 
figures.  There  is  no  donbt  that  baeilhis  carriers  are  more  important 
in  some  diseases  than  tethers  and  play  a  variable  role  under  ditTerent 
circumstances  in  the  same  dist^ase.  In  oiir  studies  of  typhoid  fever 
in  Wasliington  one  carrier  was  discovered  in  the  i^^.xamination  of  986 
healtby  individuals.  This  would  mean  apf>roxinuiteiy  300  typhoid 
bacillus  carriers  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  this  proportion  is  cor- 
rect, it  would  account  for  the  endemicity  of  typhoid  fever  in  Washing- 
ton. Perhaps  the  residual  typhoi<l  fever  in  many  places  is  largely  kept 
alive  through  bacillus  carrying.  Great  sanitary  reforms,  such  as  the 
change  from  polluted  to  pure  water,  causes  botb  a  deeline  in  the  amount 
of  the  fever  and  a  decrease  in  tlie  number  of  carriers.  It  now  seems 
evident  that  polluted  water  and  infected  milk  will  Dot  always  c?aude  the 
disease  directly  in  the  persmis  drinking  these  fluids,  hut  may  prmluce 
carriers  who  either  contract  the  disease  themselves  subsequently  or  give 
it  to  others  by  passing  the  virus  on  in  a  more  concentrated  and  virulent 
form,  or  to  more  susceptible  individuals. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  enre  and  control 
of  bacillus  carriers  is  one  of  the  vital  problems  in  preventive  mc*dicine. 
It  is  not  only  largely  through  them  that  infection  is  spread,  but  the 
infections  themselves  are  kept  alive  in  these  carriers,  who  bridge  over 
the  interval  between  outbreaks.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  with  our 
modern  methods  of  isolation  and  disinfe<'ti(m  certain  diseases  would  soon 
cease  to  exist  were  it  not  for  tfitmufiitos  ttofh  sterUans* 

Immunity  is.  therefore^  a  double-edged  sword,  in  that  it  protects  the 
carrier  but  endangers  his  n*'igbl>or.  The  control  of  baeillus  carriers  is 
a  diJ!ieult  problem.  Such  unfortunate  persons  eaunot  always  be  im- 
prisoned, nor  is  strict  isolation  always  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  in  the 
casie  of  typhoid  fever  to  restrict  the  activity  of  the  <-*arrier.  Thus,  a 
typhoid  carrier  should  nut  cook,  prepare,  or  handle  food,  or  have  any- 
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thing  to  do  with  the  production  or  distribution  of  milk.  We  have  no 
satisfactory  cure  for  carriers;  this  is  a  problem  for  the  future;  bui; 
their  number  may  be  lessened — this  is  a  problem  for  the  present. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  carriers  will 
diminish  proportionately  with  the  number  of  cases  of  any  infection, 
and  that  every  improvement  in  the  water  supply,  the  milk  supply,  the 
food  supply,  and  our  sanitary  conditions  generally  will  have  a  tendency 
to  sharply  diminish  the  number  of  carriers  in  any  given  infection. 
Therefore,  while  isolation,  disinfection,  and  other  methods  used  to 
control  the  spread  of  infection  will  never  be  completely  successful  as 
long  as  the  carrier  is  omitted,  nevertheless,  those  methods  are  entirely 
justified  even  though  only  partially  useful.  It  is  the  duty  of  public 
health  officers  to  check  the  spread  of  infection  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  In  time  ready  methods  of  recognizing  bacillus  carriers  and 
means  of  neutralizing  their  potential  danger  will  be  more  effective 
than  is  now  possible. 

Latency  is  closely  allied  to  bacillus  carrying.  The  malarial  parasite 
may  remain  latent  in  the  spleen  and  other  internal  organs  for  years, 
during  which  time  the  person  remains  in  good  health.  But  when  the 
resistance  is  reduced  by  expoaure,  fatigue,  starvation,  or  other  depressing 
influences  the  disease  again  breaks  out.  The  gonococcus  may  also  remain 
latent  for  years.  I  am  familiar  with  one  instance  in  which  the  tubercle 
bacillus  remained  latent  in  the  axillary  glands  for  10  years  and  then 
became  active  owing  to  a  condition  of  depressed  vitality.  Typhoid  ostitis 
may  develop  years  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and  we  can  only 
assume  that  the  bacilli  have  remained  latent  in  the  tissues  all  that  time. 
The  phenomenon  of  latency  also  occurs  in  rabies,  tetanus,  and  other 
infections. 

Lowered  Betiitanee. — The  factors  which  lower  our  general  resist- 
ance to  disease  are  many  and  varied.  The  condition  known  as  depressed 
vitality,  lowered  tone,  general  debility,  weakened  constitution,  and  terms 
of  similar  import  imply  a  condition  in  which  immunity  is  lowered  in  a 
general  and  not  in  a  specific  sense.  The  principal  causes  which  diminish 
resistance  to  infection  are :  wet  and  cold,  fatigue,  insufficient  or  unsuit- 
able food,  vitiated  atmosphere,  insufficient  sleep  and  rest,  worry,  and 
excesses  of  all  kinds.  The  mechanism  by  which  these  varying  conditions 
lower  our  immunity  must  receive  our  attention,  for  they  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  preventive  medicine.  It  is  a  matter  of  commgn 
observation  that  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  or  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, overwork,  worry,  stale  air,  poor  food,  etc.,  make  us  more  liable  to 
contract  certain  diseases.  The  tuberculosis  propaganda  that  has  been 
spread  broadcast  with  such  energy  and  good  effect  has  taught  the  value 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  good  food,  and  rest  in  increasing  our  resistance 
to  this  infection. 
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There  is,  however,  a  wrong  impression  abroad  that  because  a  low* 
ering  of  the  general  vitality  favors  certain  difteases,  Buch  &s  tuberculosis, 
coininon  colds,  pueumouia,  ^^eptic  and  other  infections,  it  plays  a  Biniikr 
role  in  all  the  coimnunieable  diseases,  ^lany  infections^  ench  as  smallpox, 
nieaslcg,  yellow  fever,  tetanus,  whooping-cough,  typhoid  fever,  cholera, 
plague,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  diseases,  have  no  particular  relation 
whatever  to  bodily  vigor.  These  diseases  often  strike  down  the  young 
and  vigorous  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  most  robust  will  succumb  quickly 
to  tuberculosis  if  he  receives  a  sufficient  dose  of  the  virulent  microorgan- 
isms. A  good  physical  condition  does  not  always  temper  the  virulence  of 
the  disease;  on  the  contrary,  many  infections  run  a  particularly  severe 
course  in  strong  and  healthy  subjects,  and,  contrariwise,  may  be  mild  and 
benign  in  the  feeble.  Phymcal  weakness,  therefore,  is  not  ne(*essarily 
synonymous  with  increased  susceptibility  to  all  infections,  although  true 
for  aome  of  them.  In  other  words,  "general  debility"  lowers  resistance  in  ■ 
a  specific,  rather  than  in  a  generah  sense. 

The  mechaiusm  by  which  the  various  causes  that  lower  vitality  and 
increase  susceptibility  act  is  in  most  easea  quite  obscure.  Here  i«  a  field 
for  laboraton^'  reseaTch  in  immunology  that  offers  rich  reward  of  im- 
measurable  practical  good.  Some  of  the  factors  concerned  will  be  briefly 
discussed. 

ExiHtimre  to  wet  and  cold,  especially  in  combination,  is  a  frequent 
source  of  lowered  resistance.  The  ejcact  way  in  which  such  exposure 
acts  is  not  definitely  known,  but  laboratory  researches  oflFer  material 
for  a  number  of  suggestions.  Emery  *  sums  up  our  knowledge  upon 
this  subject  as  follows: 

^'Immunity  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  function  of  the  leukocytes,  I 
which  are  special izcd  cells  to  which  ilie  defense  of  the  body  is  entrusted. 
Now,  the  functions  (movement  and  phagocytosis)  whidi  can  be  easily 
investigated  are  found  to  be  dependent  in  a  very  high  degree  ou  tem- 
perature, acting  best  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  or  slightly  above; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  more  subtle  functions  of  the  leuko- 
cytes may  be  similarly  depressed  by  a  low  temperature.  The  expoaure 
of  the  skin  to  cold,  especially  if  the  animal  heat  be  abstracted  more 
quickly  by  evaporation  of  moisture  on  the  surface,  will  lead  to  a  cool- 
ing of  the  blood  which  circulates  through  it,  and  hence  to  a  slight, 
though  appreciable,  cmiling  of  the  whole  blood.  This,  it  is  true,  is 
soon  compensated  for,  and  no  great  amount  of  cooling  of  the  whole  body 
occurs;  but,  even  so,  it  is  quite  pcjssible  that  the  periodical  chilling  of 
the  leukocytes  during  their  repeated  passages  through  the  cold  skin 
may  be  suthcient  to  diminish  greatly  their  functional  activity,  and  to 
lower  the  resistance  to  a  point  at  which  infection  may  occur,  and  when 
once  pathogenic  bacteria  have  gained  a  foothold  the  reaiatance  will  for 

•"Immunity  aiid  Specific  Therapy/*  1901*,  p.  ». 
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a  time  tend  to  decrease.  There  is  also  some  evidence  going  to  show 
that  exposure  to  cold  may  lessen  the  production  of  the  defensive  sub- 
stances which  occur  in  the  blood  (alexin,  antibodies,  etc.),  though  this 
is  not  fully  proved.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  loss  of  immunity  due 
to  the  action  of  cold  and  wet  on  one  part  of  the  body  (such*  as  the 
feet)  is  a  general  one,  and  may  result  in  a  nasal  catarrh,  an  attack  of 
pneumonia,  acute  rheumatism,  etc.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fection at  hand.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  local  infection  of  the  chilled 
region.  This  is  very  well  shown  experimentally.  Fowls  are  immune 
to  anthrax,  but  are  rendered  susceptible  if  they  are  kept  for  some  time 
standing  in  cold  water;  and  this  acquired  susceptibility  is  then  a  gen- 
eral one,  and  not  merely  of  the  feet. 

^^Cold  and  wet,  as  is  well  known,  have  less  action  when  accompanied 
by  energetic  muscular  exercise,  so  long  as  this  does  not  reach  the  ex- 
tent of  imdue  fatigue.  This  is  liot  because  less  heat  is  lost  during 
exercise.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  The  suggested  explanation  is  that 
the  muscular  metabolism  leads  to  an  increased  production  of  heat,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cutaneous  capillaries  are  dilated  and  the  heart 
accelerated,  or  that  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  skin  occurs 
quickly ;  further,^  the  internal  temperature  of  the  body  may  actually  be 
raised  several  degrees.  The  result  is  that  the  temperature  of  any  given 
leukocyte  never  falls  much  below  normal,  if  at  all,  since  it  comes  from 
the  internal  regions  where  the  temperature  is  raised,  passes  rapidly 
through  the  skin,  and  returns  again  to  the  interior  of  the  body. 

*'The  effect  of  fatigue,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  cold  and 
wet,  is  also  well  known,  and  is  one  reason  for  the  excessive  mortality 
from  disease  of  armies  in  the  field.  It  is  less  explicable,  but  may  prob- 
ably be  connected  in  some  way  with  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  kata- 
bolic  products  of  muscular  activity,  which  have  an  injurious  action  on 
the  cells  of  the  tissues  in  general  and  on  the  leukocytes  in  particular. 
Further,  the  raetabolic  products  formed  during  the  action  of  the  muscles 
are  acid  in  reaction^  and  it  is  found  that  some  at  least  of  the  protective 
substances  which  occur  in  the  blood  (alexins  and  opsonins)  act  best 
in  alkalin  medium.  This  diminution  of  immunity  after  muscular 
fatigue  is  manifested  in  animals  as  well  as  in  man.  White  rats  which 
have  been  made  to  work  in  a  revolving  cage  are  more  susceptible  to 
anthrax  than  normal  white  rats,  the  preexisting  immunity  being  broken 
down." 

De  Sandro  *  "injected  dogs,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  with  typhoid  toxins 
after  severe  muscular  strain.  Under  the  influence  of  the  chemical 
changes  induced  by  the  physical  strain,  the  nervous  exhaustion,  fatigue 
of  the  heart,  and  disturbances  in  the  blood  production,  the  defensive 
powers  were  evidently  much  weakened;  phagocytosis  was  reduced  and 

^Bifwrma  Medico,  Naples,  Aug.  1  &  S,  No8.  31  &  32. 
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also  the  chemotaetio  power  of  the  cells,  the  bacteriolysins*  antitorinSt 
agglutinins,  and  opsonins  showed  a  marked  falling  off," 

Insu/fjcifni  and  vviintfnble  food  is  a  prime  factor  in  undermining 
vitality  and  lowering  resistance.  The  inOiienee  itpon  health  of  food 
poor  in  quality  or  larking  in  quantity  is  a  mailer  of  common  experi- 
ence, but  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  this  result  is 
brought  about  is  not  at  all  clear.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  starvation  or  improper  food  does  not  depress  immunity  to  all 
infections*  but  lowers  resistance  only  to  certain  infections.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  famine  was  the  direct  cause  of  pestilence.  In 
fact,  in  India  it  has  commonly  been  stated  that  "plague  follows  famine 
with  some  regularity/'  but  we  know  now  that  plague  in  man  is  second- 
ary to  the  disease  in  rats  and  is  transmitted  through  the  flea.  Re- 
lapsing fever  was  formerly  called  famine  fever,  and  outbreaks  of  typhua 
fever  .were  frequently  connected  with  famine,  but  we  know  now  that  the 
former  is  transmitted  by  the  tick  and  the  latter  by  the  louse.  It  is 
evident  that  famine  may  be  indirectly  a  cause  of  epidemic  outbursts 
without  necessarily  depressing  imniunih^  Famine  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  misery  and  squalor  and  an  increase  of  vermin  and  other 
factors  that  favor  the  transmission  of  disease. 

Tuberculosis,  of  all  diseases,  is  favored  by  insufficient  and  unsuit- 
able food.  This  is  an  infection  in  which  poor  nourisliment  lowers, 
and  good  nourishment  raises,  our  resistance.  Poor  and  insufficient  food, 
however,  is  usually  associated  with  poverty,  insulTtcicnt  clothing,  un- 
cleanly habits,  vitiated  atmosphere,  overwork*  iusulficient  rest,  and  otlier 
depressing  influences,  so  that  it  is  ditficult  to  assign  relative  importance 
to  any  one  of  these  factors.  For  this  reason  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to 
exaggerate  its  importance;  and*  while  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  semi- 
starvation,  in  common  with  other  weakening  influences,  does  pave  the 
way  for  infective  processes,  we  do  not  11  nd  i\mt  a  supply  of  food  restricted 
enough  to  cause  a  marked  reduction  of  the  bodily  strength  and  some 
degree  of  anemia  is  necessarily  associated  with  any  infective  dis**ase, 
though  the  patient  may  live  under  conditions  in  which  infective  material 
is  present  in  abundance.  This  is  well  seen  in  fasting  men,  in  hygterical 
anorexia,  and  io  patients  with  impermciible  esophageal  strictures.  The 
blood,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  is  not  one  of  tlie  tissues  that  suffers  first  in 
starvation,  and  its  imjiortance  ttj  the  body  in  many  ways  is  so  great  that 
it  is  kept  in  good  functional  activitv^  while  other  tissued  waste  quickly.* 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  exposure  to  infection  is  less  dangerous 
after  a  meal  than  upon  an  empty  stomach.  There  is  little  ground  for 
this  belief,  unless  we  take  into  eonsideratioo  the  notable  increase  in  the 
number  of  leukocytes  in  the  peripheral  bhmd  during  active  digeatioi^ 
It  was  recognized  long  ago  that  wounds  inflicted  during  autopsies  ai^ 

*  Unbaiaaced  diets  lead  directly  to  scurvy,  b«riberi,  or  pellagra  {pfig«  622}  • 
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much  more  dangerous  when  received  while  fasting  than  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  increased  number  of  leukocytes  which  occur  in  the  periph- 
eral blood  during  digestion.  Further,  infection  reaching  an  empty 
stomach  has  greater  chances  of  passing  into  the  small  intestines  than 
if  it  reaches  the  stomach  after  a  full  meal  when  acidity,  time,  and -the 
digestive  enzymes  have  a  chance  to  destroy  the  microorganisms.  This 
may  be  of  importance  in  cholera,  typhoid,  dysentery,  and  other  intestinal 
infections. 

Exposure  to  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  if  of  long  duration,  is  one  of 
the  potent  causes  of  breaking  down  resistance.  Here  again,  however, 
immunity  is  lowered  in  a  specific  and  not  in  a  general  sense.  Thus, 
vitiated  air  renders  the  individual  more  susceptible  to  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  common  colds,  and  other  acute  respiratory  affections.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  can  have  little  infl^uence  in  determining  the  infec- 
tion of  most  of  the  communicable  diseases,  although  the  lowered  tone 
of  the  body  caused  *by  vitiated  air  may  influence  the  severity  of  the 
attack.  The  mechanism  by  which  vitiated  air  increases  susceptibility 
is  not  understood.    The  subject  is  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  upon  Air. 

Excesses  of  all  kinds,  symbolized  by  Bacchus,  Venus,  and  Vulcan, 
are  mighty  factors  in  lowering  vitality  and  in  increasing  susceptibility 
to  certain  diseases.  In  this  category  are  also  found  worry,  overwork, 
loss  of  sleep,  and  fatigue. 

Certain  drugs,  of  which  the  most  important  is  alcohol,  have  an  im- 
portant action  in  lowering  resistance.  Emery  states  that :  "The  liability 
of  alcoholic  subjects  to  pneumonia  and  some  other  infective  diseases  is 
well  known,  and  in  them  the  prognosis  is  more  than  usually  unfavorable. 
We  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  action  of  alcohol  in  this  respect. 
It  may  be  that  it  acts  as  a  direct  inhibitant  of  the  activity  of  the 
leukocytes,  and  it  is  known  to  destroy  certain  delicate  defensive  sub- 
stances (alexins  and  opsonins)  which  play  some  part  in  the  defense  of 
the  body  against  microbic  invasion,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  these 
effects  are  actually  manifested  in  the  circulating  blood.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  alcohol  tends  to  inhibit  the  formation  of  these  defensive  sub- 
stances. 

"Alcohol  tends  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  heat  lost.  It  dilates  the  superficial  vessels  and  accelerates 
the  heart  action  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  muscular  exercise,  but 
does  not,  like  it,  raise  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  body. 
Hence  the  effect  of  alcohol  in  conjunction  with  cold  and  wet  is  to  in- 
crease their  ill  effects.  More  blood  is  forced  through  the  chilled  skin 
and  more  heat  is  lost.  The  injurious  effect  of  alcohol  during  exposure 
to  cold  is  well  known.^* 

Eelation  Between  Host  and  Parasite. — The  story  of  the  infectious 
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diseases  is  that  of  a  conflict  between  two  beings :  one  the  host,  and  the 
other  the  parasite.  In  one  sense  this  conflict,  though  less  obvious,  is 
not  essentially  different  from  the  eontlict  between  a  rattlesnake  and  his 
prey.  The  battle  between  host  and  parasite  results  in  a  reaction  m  the 
host,  and  this  reaction  we  call  the  disease.  The  various  elements  which 
m^ke  up  this  conflict^  such  as  the  mode  of  attack  of  the  parasite  and 
the  means  of  defense  of  the  host,  are  Iniing  carefully  studied.  An  active 
defense  on  t!ie  part  of  the  host  will  sharpen  the  claws  of  the  parasite 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  thna 
increase  the  reaction^  i.  e.  the  intensity,  of  the  disease.  If  the  parasite  is 
unduly  aggressive  and  virulent,  and  thus  kills  its  host  too  quickly,  it 
defeats  ii^  own  object,  for  the  parasite  is  in  the  position  of  the  rats  on  a 
ship.  It  serves  small  purpose  to  scuttle  the  ship  unless  there  is  some 
means  of  passing  to  another  ship.  The  mode  of  transference  of  the 
parasite  is,  therefore,  of  vital  importance  to  the  parasite,  and  of  great 
practical  concern  to  the  host.  The  mfectious  diseases,  then,  represent 
only  one  phase  in  a  complex  series  of  events  in  which  parasite  and  host  are 
interrelated  in  ways  often  and  justly  compared  to  seed  and  soiL 

The  invasion  of  the  parasite  and  the  reaction  which  occurs  in  the 
host  may  be  understood  by  comparing  an  individual  with  a  nation. 
A  nation  at  peac^  with  the  world  and  in  a  state  of  healthy  progress, 
corresponds  to  an  individual  io  health.  Suppose  our  nation  is  visited 
by  an  alien  people,  say  the  inhabitants  of  Mars,  whom  we  will  take  to 
represent  the  parasite.  They  come  few  in  numbers,  are  looked  upon 
askance,  but  being  an  unknown  factor  no  special  measures  are  taken 
against  them;  meanwhile  they  grow  and  multiply.  This  is  the  period 
of  incubation.  In  time  they  become  numerous  enough  to  threaten  our 
homes  and  happiness.  Then  there  is  an  uprising  or  warfare.  The 
disease  begins*  it  is  a  fight  for  who  shall  have  possession  of  the  land,  that 
is,  the  host*  If  our  enemies  conquer,  the  disease  has  had  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, but  if  we  conquer,  and  kill  or  drive  off  our  enemies,  complete  re- 
covery takes  place.  If  a  few  of  the  enemy  remain,  we  are  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  bacillus  carrier,  subject  not  only  to  reinfecting  ourselves,  but 
endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  neighboring  nations.  After  the 
battle  has  been  fought  and  won  it  leaves  us  immune,  in  other  terms, 
educated,  for  if  this  same  strange  race  should  again  come  to  our  shores 
they  would  at  once  b©  met  with  an  immediate  reaction  and  not  allowed  to 
enter  our  fair  land. 

Ehrlich's  Side-chain  Theory  of  Immiinity. — Ehrlichia*   side-chain 
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*Ehrlich;      "Die  \vertb»?mea«uii|f  d*?»   IHp 
retiacbe  Q ni n d \B.gi^ ri .**     Kl in.  Jahrh.^  J e n« ,  V I   ( 2  V, 

-*'L'et>er  die  Const itut ion  de«  Diphtherii-giftcft.** 


\Vertb»?mea«uii|f  d*?»  Diphtht'riphi»il8eriJiii»   uiid 
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siir,  x:xr\^  (3S),  i898,  pp.  507  soo. 
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Croon iao  lecture.    "On  Immunity  with  Special  Reference  ta  Cell  life." 

i'roo.  Bop.  80c.,  LondoD,  LXVI,  pp.  424-448,  pJm.  (i-7. 
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theory  is  a  brilliant  chemical  conception,  giving  the  only  satisfactory 
explanation  we  have  of  some  of  the  phenomena  concerned  in  immu- 
nity. In  one  sense  it  has  been  likened  to  Weigert's  teachings  of  in- 
flammation and  the  process  of  repair  in  so  far  that  cognizance  is  taken 
of  nature's  prodigality.  For  instance,  a  much  larger  amount  of  ma- 
terial is  thrown  out. than  necessary  to  repair  a  wound.  So,  too,  in  an- 
titoxic immunity  a  much  larger  amount  of  antitoxin  is  produced  than 
necessary  to  neutralize  the  toxin. 

In  Ehrlich^s  conception  the  fundamental  processes  of  immunity  re- 
side in  the  cells  of  the  body.  These  cells  are  attacked  by  the  poison, 
and  if  not  destroyed  are  stimulated  to  an  overproduction  of  "anti- 
bodies'' capable  of  combining  with  and  neutralizing  the  poison. 

Just  what  cells  of  the  body  play  the  most  important  tole  in  the 
production  of  this  form  of  immunity  is  not  exactly  clear.  It  may  be, 
as  Ehrlich  supposes,  that  this  power  resides  in  any  organ  or  tissue. 

According  to  Ehrlich,  the  hungry  protoplasm  of  any  cell,  with  its 
complicated  molecule,  having  side  chains  of  various  combining  affin- 
ities ready  to  imite  with  suitable  fpod  molecules  brought  to  it  by  the 
blood  and  body  juices,  lies  at  the  foimdation  of  his  explanation  of  the 
chemical  production  of  the  antitoxin.  It  is  strange  that  the  same  com- 
bining aflBnity  should  exist  between  the  protoplasm  of,  the  cell  and  the 
proteid  molecules  that  furnish  it  food,  as  between  the  cell  protoplasm 
and  the  toxins  of  the  bacterial  poisons. 

In  considering  Ehrlich's*  side-chain  theory  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
regard the  microscopic  structure  of  the  cell  and  to  think  of  the  proto- 
plasm as  consisting  of  living  molecules  of  extraordinary  chemical  com- 
plexity. The  molecule  of  protoplasm  has  a  central  "nucleus'*  with 
"side  chains,"  ^lateral  chains,"  or  *T)onds"  of  varying  combining  ca- 
pacities. These  "side  chains"  serve  to  bind  the  molecule  to  other  mole- 
cules having  proper  combining  affinities. 

This  arrangement  of  molecules  with  side  chains  is  a  well-known 
occurrence  in  organic  compounds.  The  benzol  ring  forms  one  of  the 
best  and  simplest  examples. 

H  (OH)  (OH) 

C  C  C 

HC      CH  HC      CH  HC      C(OH) 

H(!      Ish  Hc!      C(CH0  HC      C(OH) 


H  H  H 

Benxd  Metacresol  Fyromllic  add 

CH,  CJi4  (CH,)  (OH)  C&  (OH), 

^Ehrlich:     "Die  Wertbemessung  dee  DiphtherieheilBenims  und  derea  t1i<o> 
retiidie  Orundlagen,'*  iClin.  Jahrb.,  Jena,  VI  (2),  1897,  pp.  299-326. 
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>f  tlio  ir  at<ji!is  ill  the  heiizri]  ring  with  tJie  metTivl 
radiml  (Vn.)  we  httve  toluol;  by  replacing  one  of  iht*  H  atoms  with 
the  hydroxy!  group  (OH)  we  have  pheuol;  by  substituting  two  hydroxyl 
groups  we  liave  ro8orcin ;  three,  pyrogallie  acid,  etc.;  by  substituting 
one  hydrotrcn  a  turn  of  the  ring  with  the  hydroxy!  radical  aud  another 
one  with  the  niethyl  radical  we  have  the  cresols* 
These  simple  il lustrations  from  welUknown  or- 
ganic compuunds  illustrate  tlie  central  molecular 
mass  with  its  side  chains  and  combining  at^inities, 
to  which  the  molecule  of  protoplasm  is  likened. 

In  applying  this  analog)'  to  the  molecule  of  pro- 
toplasm the  name  ''receptor'*  is  given  these  side 
chains,  or  secondary  atomic  complexes  of  the  molec- 
ular group.  Contrary  to  the  simple  analogies  above 
given,  each  molecule  of  protoplasm  has  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  rec*,^ptors,  as  shown  by  the  schematic 
diagram  in  Fig.  50.  These  receptors  have  a  speciiic 
aftinity  for  the  molecules  of  food^  an<l  also  combine 
witli  the  toxic  mole^'ules. 

Tlie  touin  molecule,  according  to  Khrlich,  con- 
sists of  two  important  parts.     One  is  known  as  the 
loxophore  group,  the  other  as  the  haptophorc  group. 

The  ioxophore  group  of  the  torin  is  that  portion  of  the  molecule 
which  exerts  a  poisonous  effect  upon  the  protj^tf*lasni  of  the  cell.  This 
group  is  less  stable  than  the  haptophore  group. 

The  htipfophorr  group  is  the  seiviintr  or  combiniug  portion  of  the  to^n 
molecule  (au-rciyp  to  seize  or  attack)* 
The  haptophore  group  of  the  toxins  have 
specific  combining  affmities  for  the  re- 
ceptors of  certain  cells,  M'hich  in  part  ex- 
plains the  selective  action  of  these  poi- 
sons, 

Toxines    such   as    diphtheria    toxine 
gradually  diminish  in  toxicity^  but  retain 
the  same  power  of  chemical  comhiiiatiou      Fio.  51.— TMij  Toxi.n   Nfoncm^; 
with  the  antitoxin.     This  phcnomcoon  SnowiNa    the     HArrornoH. 

^     ^  (C^oiiaiNiKa)  Group,  anu  thib 

explains  the  formation  of  toxoids,  Toxophurb  (Poi»on)  Gkolp. 

Ehrli<'h  inferred  the  presen(e  of  the 
toxoid  from  the  folhtwiug  simple  experiment:  He  had  a  toxine  which 
rccjuired  O.CKi3  c.  c.  to  kill  a  guinea-pig.  After  nine  ninnths  this  poison 
weakened,  so  that  it  required  three  times  as  much,  tliat  is,  IXOOII  c.  c,  to 
kil!  a  guinea-prg.  Xcvcrtheless,  the  combining  power  of  tlie  toxine  for 
Hntitoxin  remained  the  lame. 

Toxoids  are  altered  toxins.     Tliey  consist  of  the  toxic  molecule  in 
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ieh  the  toxophore  group  has  Uwn  destroyfil^  leaving  only  the  hapto 

hore  or  combiuirig  group,  which,  while  able  to  salisty  the  combining 

nities  of  the  antitoxin,  is  no  longer  able  to  poison 

e  protoplasm  of  the  cell. 

The  diphtheria  bacillus,  dnring  the  process  of 
:s  growth  autl  multiplication  in  the  body  or  in  an 
rtiflcial  culture  medinm,  prodncea  several  poisons, 
ne  of  which  is  known  as  diphtheria  ios'in.  As 
bove  stated,  the  diphtheria  io^'tn  consists  of  a  loxn- 
ihore  and  haptophore  group.  In  the  body  tlie  lat- 
r  unites  chemically  with  the  receptors  of  the  cells. 
hen  this  takes  place  one  of  two  consequences  may 
«nlt:  either  (1)  the  cell  is  so  severely  poisoned 
lat  it  dies^  or  (2)  the  living  molecule  of  proto- 

pla.sni  is  stimulated  so  as  to  excite  a  defensive  ac- 
tion by  the  reprodtiction  of  its  receptors.     Con- 
tinued stimulation  produced  by  the  periodical  in- 
jection of  toxine  results  in  an  overproduction  of 
receptors,  which  finally  loosen  and  float  free  in 
the   blood   serum    and   body   juices.      Eeceptors 
fixed  upon  the  eeUs  arc  called  sessile,  and  those 
that  leave  the  cell  are  spoken  of  as  free  receptors. 
Antitoxin    consists    of    these    free    receptors 
floating  in  the  blood  serum.     If  we  now  intro- 
duce ioxm  into  the  blood,  it  is  inmiediately  neu- 
tralized by  combining  with   the  free  receptors 
through  its  liaptuphore  group.     All  the  combin- 
ing afUnities  of  the  toxin  are  thus  satisfied  or 
saturated,  so  that  the  foxin  is  no  longer  able  to 
unite  with  the  receptors  still  attached  to  the  cell, 
and  the  poison  is  thus  rendered  harmless. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
side-chain  theory,  as  is  often  supposed,  tliat  the 
receptors  are  found  only  in  those  organs  upon 
which  the  poisonous  etleets  of  a  toxin  are  par- 
ticularly manifested.  On  the  contrary,  Ehrlich 
and  Morgenroth  ^  believe  that  receptors  capable 
combining  with  the  ioxin  are  produced  in 
y  different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in 
tissues  and  organs  having  the  power  of  anchor- 
ing the  tosrin  without  causing  serious  poisonous  effects. 

'Elirltch.  P.,  &  Mnrgt^Jircitb,  J.:  W  irkunfr  und  EutBtehunjsf  <lr-r  aktiven  Stofft? 
im  SiTum  iiach  di^r  SdUnikettt'ntJimrie,  Ilaudbiicb  der  palliogi'uuii  Mikrutirgf-n- 
Ihao.  }^r^  Kolle,  and  A.  Waaaermann,  Jena,   1004. 
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The  connective  tiseue  is  helieved  to  be  specially  ricli  In  receptofi, 
evidenced  by  the  local  reaction  mused  by  the  subcutaDeou&  inoeulation  of 
diphtheria  toiine,  riein,  abrin,  and  similar  poisons.  In  fact,  one  would  ■ 
not  be  far  wrong  in  assigning  a  particular  significance,  in  the  production 
of  receptors,  to  Just  tho&e  organs  which  ehow  unimportant  vital  response, 
because  in  such  tissues  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
toxophore  group  are  absent  or  of  such  diminished 
importance  that  the  regenerative  powers  of  such 
tissues  are  not  retarded.  ■ 

The  presence  or  absence  of  receptors  capable 
of  binding  the  toxine,  as  well  as  their  number  and 
distribution,  are  factors  which  determine  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  different  species  of  animals  to  tlie 
various  toxinea.  These  factors  also  determine  the 
individual  variations  in  the  susceptibility  to  poi- 
sons and  further  explain  some  instaocea  of  nat- 
ural immunity  to  toxins. 
An  example  is  given  by  Sachs,*  who  studied  the  reaction  of  guinea- 
pig  blood  against  araehnolysin,  a  toxin  found  in  spiders.  In  this  case 
the  complete  imnmnity  of  the  red  blood  cells  of  the  guinea-pig  against 
arachnolysin  is  acc*ounted  for  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  proper  recep- 
tors, while  the  susceptibility  of  the  red  blood  cells  of  the  rabbit  to  very 
small  quantities  of  this  poison  is  accounted  for  by  the  strong  combining 
affinity  which  exists  between  these  cells  of  the 
rabbit  and  the  arachnolysin. 

In  some  cases  the  production  of  receptors  may 
apparently  be  traced  in  the  development  of  cer- 
tain species,  Camus  and  Gley  *  have  followed 
the  development  { ?)  of  the  receptors  in  the  red 
blood  cell  of  the  rabbit  toward  the  hemolysin 
found  in  eel  serum.  Young  rabbits  are  much  less 
susceptible  to  this  poison  than  adult  rabbits, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  Ehrlich  as  being  due 
to  a  gradual  development  of  the  receptors  having 
proper  combining  affinities  for  tlie  hemolysin 
found  in  the  eel  serum, 

The  union  between  the  receptor  of  the  cell 
and  its  poison   is  fjot  always  a  direct  one,  as 

described  above,  but  sometimes  takes  place  through  the  intervention  of 
a  second  body,  known  variously  as  the  amboceptor,  Zwischenkorper,  im- 
mune body*  sensitizer,  fixative,  preparative,  desmon,  etc. 

This  second  order  of  immunity  is  particularly  evident  in  the  polaous 

^Sttchg.  Hant:     "Hofmd tier's  fieitr./'  Bd.  2,  H.  1-8. 
•Quot«*d  by  Ehrlicb,  loc.  cit. 
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have  a  l}^ic  or  dissolving  action  upon  bacteria  or  the  cells  of  the 

,  such  as  the  bacteriolyfiins,  hemolysins,  and  other  ejtolysiiis.     The 

^nous  bodies  in  this  order  of  imnnmity  are  usually  spoken  of  as  "com* 

»Teinent/*biit  also  as  the  *%lexin-'  {Biiehner)  or  *^cytase"  (Metchnikoff). 

One  of  the  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  pbe-  ^ 

omeiia  of  the  lytic  poisons  is  that  the  poison  itself  (the 

mplement)  is  normally  present  in  the  blood.     Com  pie- 

icnt  is  thermolahile>  that  is,  it  has  less  resistance  to  heat 

n    the    intermediary    body,    which    is    thermostabile. 

ccording   to   Ehrlieh^s   theory,    immunity    can    only   be 

btained  against  the  intermediary  body,  which  is  believed 

be  specific. 

Ehrlich  compares  the  intermediary  body  with  diazo- 
dehyd,  which  by  means  of  its  diazo  group  is  ca- 
ble of  combining  with  a  series  of  bodies,  such  as  aromatic 
phenols,  ketomethyl  bodies,  etc.,  while  by  means 
^f  its  aldehyd  group  it  may  combine  with  a  different 
series^  such  as  the  hydrazins,  ammonia  radicals,  and 
ydrocyanic  acid.  Phenol  and  hydrocyanic  acid  will  not 
irectly  combine,  but,  with  diazobenzaldebyd  acting  as  an  intermediary 
ly,  these  two  substances  can  be  brought  into  combination.  Pushing 
is  comparison  further,  we  may  say  that  the  aromatic  body,  or  the 
lenol,  represents  a  constituent  of  the  blood  corpuscle*  The  diazo- 
izaldehyd  is  the  intermediary  body,  while  the  poisonous  hydrocyanic 
id  constitutes  the  complement.^ 

Welch  *  very  ingeniously  extended  Ehrlich 's 
conception    of    immunity  *  to    the    bacterial    cell. 

#3^0  According  to  Welch's  views,  the  bacterial  cell  has 
^^  \£t  0  the  same  power  of  defensive  action  against  the 
poisons  produced  by  the  cells  of  higher  animals 
thai  they  have  against  the  toxic  products  of  the 
bacteria. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  chemical  battle. 
Both  the  bacterial  cell  and  the  body  cell  excrete 
poisonous  substances  against  each  other,  and  both 
in  turn  are  building  up  a  chemical  defense  against 
the  action  of  these  respective  poisons. 

Antitoxic  Immunity. — In  order  to  understand 
immunity  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  nature 
snd  action  of  toxins,  the  formation  and  production  of  antitoxins,  and  the 
reaction  between  toxins  and  antitoxins. 

'  Vaughan  and  Novy:     **CeUulHr  Toxins,"  lf»02,  p.  liL 

■Welch,  William  H.:  **HuxIey  kH;t»ire  on  recent  fitudies  of  immnnUy  with 
•pecial  reference  for  their  hearing  on  pathology*."  EulL  Johns  Hopkiti*  Mo^.f 
Balto,,  XIII   (141)   Dec.,  1902,  pp.  285-29l>. 
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Bacteria  produce  many  differc?iit  khuU  of  poisonous  Bubstances,  but 
not  all  of  these  are  toxins  in  the  spceifio  sonse  in  which  that  terra  is 
now  used.  A  ioxin  may  be  defined  as  a  specific  poison  elaborated  by 
bacterial  metabolism;  it  is  soluble  in  water;  poisonous  in  minute 
amounts;  reproduces  the  essential  symptoms  and  lesions  of  the  dji?ease; 
act^  only  after  a  period  of  incubation;  and  produces  antibodies,  namely, 
antitoxin.  The  toxins  are  thermolabile,  unstable,  and  have  a  complex 
chemical  structure. 

Toxins  are  known  only  by  their  effeeta  upon  animals;  they  cannot 
be  recognized  in  any  other  way.  Presumably  they  belong;:  to  the  liigher 
proteins,  bat  noihing  definite  can  be  stated  concerning  their  chemical 
structure.  They  have  never  been  isolated  in  pure  form;  they  are  not 
toxalbumins,  as  was  once  believed,  and  they  only  have  a  remote  analogy 
to  the  enzymes.  Toxins  may  be  globulins,  at  least  they  come  down 
in  the  globulin  fraction.  They  may  reatlily  be  precipitated  with  am- 
monium sulphate,  for  example,  but  whether  they  are  mechanically  car- 
ried down  in  the  precipitate  is  not  known.  The  toxin  molecule  is  at 
least  small  enough  to  readily  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  finest  porce- 
lain filter,  and  large  enough  not  to  dialyze  through  a  membrane. 

There  are  three  well-known  toxins:  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  botu* 
liamuB.  A  number  of  bacteria,  such  as  cholera,  dysentery,  pyocyaneua, 
and  others,  produce  a  certain  amount  of  t^oxic  substances  soluble  in 
water,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  are  true  toxins  in  accord- 
ance with  the  alx>ve  definition*  Bacteria  produce  many  poisonous  sub- 
stances other  than  the  true  toxins*  such  as  acids,  alkalis,  nitrites,  fer- 
ments, ptomains,  alcohol ,  hydrogen  sol  pi i  id.  etc.  Some  of  the^ie  sub^ 
stances  may  play  a  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  disease. 

Toxins  are  sometimes  divided  into  erotontut  and  entloloxuk^. 
former  are  the  true  or  soluble  toxins;   the  hitter  are  insoluble  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  differ  markedly  from  the  true  exotoxins.  ■ 
The  endotoxins  will  be  considered  separately. 

The  tubercle  bacillus,  the  bacillus  of  glanders,  and  other  micro- 
organisms produce  soluble  toxic  substances  specific  in  nature  but  quite 
different  from  the  true  t«ipxins,  in  that  they  are  harmless  to  a  normal 
animal,  but  poisonous  to  one  suffering  with  the  specific  disease.  Tuber- 
culin, mallei  n,  and  similar  "toxins**  are  very  stable,  resist  heat  and 
other  influences,  do  not  produce  the  specific  lesions  and  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  do  not  stimulate  antitoxin  formation,  and  in  other  wavs 
differ  from  the  genuine  toxins* 

A  toxin  is  produced  as  a  result  of  bacteria!  metjiboligm^  but  wlicther 
it  is  a  secretion,  an  excretion,  or  a  product  of  the  action  of  Ihe  bacteria 
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BpS^^B^mffltnn  (as  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxid  are  produced  by 
■ea^t^)  h  not  known.  It  is  known^  however,  thai  toxins  do  not  result 
liinply  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  dead  bacterial  cells,  as  was 
kee  stated. 

I  It  is  now  evident  thai  dilTerent  groups  of  bacteria  produce  poi&ons 
liiat  differ  essentially  in  ehemieal  structure  as  well  as  in  physiological 
Ktion,  just  as  different  epecies  of  higlier  plants  produce  various  poisons 
bat  diifer  markedly  in  compos?ition  and  physiologic  action. 
■  Very  few  of  the  bacterial  poisons  are  injurious  when  taken  by  the 
BDuth.  Diphtheria  and  tetanus  toxins  are  practically  iucrt,  being  dc- 
Iboyed  largely  by  the  digestive  juices  and  not  being  absorbed  in  any 
parmful  amount.  Enormous  doses  of  these  toxins  may  be  administered 
mf  the  mouth  to  susceptible  animals  without  appreciable  harm.  There 
B  one  notable  exception  in  tlie  case  of  the  toxin  of  the  Baeilfus  hotulis' 
mus,  for  this  poison  is  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  mucosa,  and  it  is  in  this 
ray  that  it  produces  its  harmful  effects  in  man. 

There  are  several  poisons  produced  by  higher  plants  that  resemble 

the  true  bacterial  toxins  in  all  important  respects.     Among  them  are: 

icin  from  tlie  castor  bean,  and  ahrm  from  the  jequirity  bean.     These 

oxins  of  vegetable  origin  are  known  as  phytotoxins.    They  are  soluble, 

only  after  a  period  of  incubation,  are  exceedingly  poisonous  in  small 

Itmounts,  are  destroyed  by  heating,  and  produce  specific  antibodies.    They 

re  probably  of  protein  nature,  according  to  Osborne,  Mendel,  and  Harris, 

ilio  obtained  ricin  in  very  pure  form.     These  poisonous  substances  of 

fegetable  origin  have  more  than  tlieorctieal  interest,  for  it  was  through  a 

My  of  their  action  timt  Ebriich  first  obtained  a  deeper  insight  into  the 

iiture  of  toxins  and  antitoxic  immunity. 

There  are  poisons  in  the  animal  kingdom  which  closely  resemble  the 

lloxias,  such  as  the  venom  of  snakes,  scorpions,  spiders,  wasps,  etc. 

True  toxins  are  unstable  and  are  readily  affected  by  heat,  sunlight, 
Eldik,  and  various  ehcmicAls.    They  are  much  more  unstable  in  solution 
tlitui  in  dry  powdered  form.     Tetanus  toxin  is  more  labile  than  diph- 
theria toxin,  but  when  precipitated  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  pre- 
served as  a  dry  powder  in  a  vacuum  tube,  and  in  a  cool,  dark  place  it 
I  may  be  kept  without  deterioration  for  several  years.     Diphtheria  toxin, 
[in  solution,  weakens  rapidly  at  first,  and  then  comes  to  a  stage  of  equi- 
jlibrium  which  it  maintains  indefinitely  if  preserved  in  a  cold,  dark  place 
find  protected  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  toxins  of  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  botu- 

llinmus  are  destroyed  at  once  by  boiling,  and  at  f>.5°  C.  in  a  short  time- 

At  60*  C.  for  one  hour  they  lose  most  or  all  toxic  power. 

I      It  has  been  stated  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  toxins  ia 

that  they  are  poisonous  in  exceedingly  small  amouid*!.    Thus,  .00(3,000,05 

^^gram  of  a  partially  purified  tetanus  toxin  will  kill  a  moose.     Diph- 
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theria  toxins  havo  been  obtained  so  that  *0008  c.  c.  of  the  unConceoJ 
trated  fluid  (crude  filtrate)  will  kill  a  guinea-pig,  I 

A  true  toxin  reproduces  the  true  symptoms  and  essential  lesiona 
of  the  disease.  In  this  sense  fhej  have  a  spocifie  action.  The  symptoms 
produced  in  a  gust^eptible  auimal  by  the  inoculation  of  tetanus  toxin 
cannot  he  distinguished  from  the  disease  naturally  contracted*  The 
symptoms  prodined  hy  the  injection  of  diphtheria  toxin  closely  resemble 
diphtheria,  including  coagulation  necrosis  at  the  site  of  the  injection, 
fever,  depression,  postdiphtheritic  paralysis,  etc.  The  symptoms  follow^ 
ing  the  ingestion  of  the  toxin  of  the  B{nyillus  botulhmus  are  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  disease  produced  hy  eating  food  containing  the  poison 
of  thig  microorganism.  This  specific  action  ia  very  important,  and,  if 
it  were  more  generally  known,  w^ould  save  many  mistakes  in  experimental 
biology  and  its  application  to  senim  therapy.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  obtain  useful  antitoxins  from  true  toxins.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  obtain  antitoxins  of  any  therapeutic  potency 
from  other  bacterial  poisons.  Thus,  tuberculin  and  mallei n  and  other 
**toxin8"  do  not  stimulate  antitoxic  production  and  the  so-called  antitoxifl| 
sera  thus  produced  have  no  protective  or  curative  value.  It  must  not  be' 
forgo tt^en  that  only  a  comparatively  few  infections  depend  npon  toxins 
and  may  be  prevented  or  cured  by  corresponding  antitoxins.  4 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  true  toxins  is  that  they  act  only 
after  a  period  of  incnbation.    In  )his  respect  they  resemble  the  natural, 
disease.    Simple  chemical  poisons  may  act  at  once,  hut  the  toxins  product 
no  apparent  elTect  until  a  definite  time  elapses  after  they  have  been  intro< 
dueed  into  the  system — even  when  overpowering  doses  are  administeredi 
Thus,  the  ordinary  period  of  incubation  when  tetanus  or  diphtheria  toxil 
is  injected  into  a  susceptible  animal  is  several  days.     When  enormous' 
amounts  are  injected  this  may  be  reduced  to  about  8  or  1*2  hours,  but 
never  less.     The  period  of  incubation  is  inversely  proportional  to  tha 
amount  of  poison  injected.     Tlie  hmger  tlie  period  of  incubation  the 
milder  the  symptoms;  when  the  period  of  incubation  is  short  the  result 
is  almost  invariably  fatal.    The  cause  of  the  period  of  incubation  is  nol 
well  understood.    A  certain  length  of  time  is  required  for 'the  toxin  to 
reach  the  susceptible  cells*    This  varies  esptxially  in  the  case  of  tetanus, 
which  travels  up  the  nervea.    After  the  poison  reaches  the  cells  furthofl 
time  is  required  to  combine  chemically,  and  then  more  time  to  produce 
the  injury*     On  account  of  the  period  of  incuhation  large  amounts  of 
toxin  may  be  present  in  the  circulating  blood  before  the  appearance  of  ihm 
,  eymptoms.    Thus,  in  horses  enough  tetanus  toxin  has  been  found  in  the 
'  blood  two  days  before  the  onset  of  symptoms  to  kill  a  guinea-pig,  when 
only  0.1  c.  c.  of  the  blood  serum  of  the  horse  was  injected  intc 
gitinea-pig. 

The  distribution  of  the  toxins  in  the  body  is  imequaL    Most  o 
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poison  unites  with  the  cells;  some  is  destroyed  and  some  neutralized  if 
antitoxin  is  present.  Most  of  it  probably  unites  with  the  eells^  as  it  soon 
disappears  from  the  blood.  Tetanus  toxin  may  remain  a  long  time  in 
the  blood  of  an  insusceptible  animal.  Thus,  Metchnikoff  could  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  tetanus  toxin  in  the  tortoise  four  months  after 
the  injection.  After  tetanus  toxin  is  injected  it  soon  disappears  from 
the  bloody  but  if  the  tissues  are  injected  into  a  susceptible  animal  tetanus 
is  produced,  for  it  is  now  known  that  this  poison  has  a  specific  aflBnity 
for  the  motor  nerve  endings.  In  the  case  of  fowls  it  seems  that  this  power 
of  combining  with  the  tetanus  toxin  is  most  marked  in  the  leukocytes. 
Toxins  will  not  combine  with  all  cells  indifferently.  They  have  a  specific 
combining  afl&nity  for  certain  cells.  Tetanus  toxin  has  a  special  affinity 
for  the  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Diphtheria  toxin  also  acts 
specifically  upon  nervous  structures;  it  is  also  a  general  protoplasmic 
poison.  These  facts  are  of  immense  importance  in  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  certain  infections,  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  chemical 
relation  between  the  poison  and  the  particular  cell  is  of  the  greatest  fun- 
damental and  practical  value.  A  realization  of  this  fact  has  stimulated 
studies  which  are  now  in  progress  upon  the  relation  between  the  chemi- 
cal constitution  and  the  physiological  action  of  various  substances — 
studies  which  have  already  borne  fruitful  and  useful  results. 

Tetanus  toxin  may  combine  with  certain  cells  without  apparently 
injuring  them.  Diphtheria  toxin  also  combines  with  indifferent  struc- 
tures, such  as  the  connective  tissue.  There  is  evidently  a  wide  difference 
between  the  power  to  combine  and  the  power  to  injure.  The  power  to 
injure,  however,  is  not  always  evident,  as  it  depends  upon  the  importance 
and  extent  of  the  cells  affected.  Thus,  tetanus  toxin  may  combine  with 
the  leukocytes  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  phagocytosis.  This  may  be 
demonstrated  by  injecting  tetanus  spores  washed  free  of  toxin,  in  which 
case  the  spores  are  taken  up  by  the  leukocytes  and  their  development  is 
prevented.  If,  however,  a  slight  amount  of  toxin  is  injected  with  the 
spores,  the  poison  inhibits  phagocytosis  and  permits  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  the  tetanus  microorganisms  and  the  further  production 
of  toxin. 

From  our  standpoint  the  most  important  property  of  a  true  toxin 
is  its  power  to  produce  specific  antitoxins.  This  will  be  given  separate 
consideration. 

Ehrlich  conceives  the  toxin  to  be  a  complex  molecule  containing 
both  a  haptophore  and  a  toxophore  group.  The  haptophore  or  seizing 
group  is  that  part  of  the  molecular  structure  which  combines  in  a 
chemical  sense  with  the  antitoxin  or  with  the  receptors  of  the  cell. 
The  toxophore  group  is  the  poisonous  pArt  of  the  toxin  molecule.  This 
is  usually  represented  diagrammatically.     (See  Fig.  51,  p.  410.) 

It  may  readily  be  demonstrated  by  simple  experiments  that  the 
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toxophore  group  is  miKh  more  unstable  than  the  haptophore  group. 
The  toxin  may  degenerate  so  that  it  has  little  or  no  poisonous  prop- 
erties left;  however,  its  combining  properties  remnin  unaltered.  8ueh 
a  degenerated  toxin  is  known  as  a  iotoid.  A  toxoid,  then,  is  an  altered 
toxin  which  possesses  the  combining  property  of  the  original  toxin,  but 
has  lost  its  |^H)isonons  piiwer.  Some  yearis  ago  I  proposed  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  terms  '*toxine'*  and  *' toxin,"  The  toxino  is  the 
enide  filtered  culture  ant?  eon  tains  several  {Xjisonous  substances  as  well 
as  other  bodies.  The  ioxin  is  tlie  speeific  pni8<)n  in  the  toxine.  Thus, 
a  filtered  broth  culture  of  diplitheria  is  known  as  diphtheria  toxine. 
This  filtrate  contains  at  least  two  primary  metabolic  poisons;  taxtn  and 
toj'one.  The  ioxin  produces  the  acute  symptoms  and  death;  the  ioxone 
produces  the  late  paralysis.  A  filtered  broth  culture  of  tetanus  is  called 
the  tetanus  toxine.  l^he  filtrate  contains  at  least  two  primary  metabolic 
poisons:  tetanoplasmiin  and  tetanolysin.  For  a  further  discussioti  of  the 
diphtheria  and  tetanus  poisons  see  pages  414  and  426* 
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An  antitoxin  is  an  antibody  formed  in  an  animal  tijrough  the  etimo 
lation  of  a  speeifie  toxin.  The  usual  metliod  of  producing  an  antitoxin 
is  by  the  repeated  injections  of  increasing  amounts  of  toxine  into  a  eua- 
ceptible  animal.  The  strongest  antitoxins  are  obtained  from  animals 
that  are  very  susceptible  to  the  toxine^  but  all  sustTptible  animals  by 
no  means  produce  antitoxins,  although  repeatedly  injected  with  the 
appropriate  poison.  Thus,  a  guinea-pig  which  is  very  susceptible  to 
diphtheria  will  not  form  drjiiitheria  antitoxin,  even  after  the  repeatinl 
administration  of  diphtheria  toxine.  Guinea-pigs  are  also  exceedingly 
susceptible  to  tetanus  and  react  cbaraeteristkally  and  violently  to  tet- 
anus toxine,  but  the  repeated  injections  of  subminimal  lethal  doses  of 
tetanus  toxine  int-o  a  guinea-pig  do  not  immunize  that  animal,  nor  do 
they  induce  the  formation  of  antitoxin.  In  fact,  Knorr  and  also  Behring 
and  Kitashima  have  shown  that  guinea-pigs  develop  an  increasing  sensi- 
tiveness to  repeated  injections  of  tetanus  toxin  instead  of  an  inereasiBg 
resistance.  In  other  words,  the  guinea-pig,  a  susce])tible  animal,  lacks 
the  mechanism  of  antitoxin  formation  which  is  possessed  in  such  a  high 
degree  by  horses  and  other  animals.  Antitoxin  produced  by  the  horse 
or  other  animal  when  injected  into  the  guinea-pig  will  protect  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  insusceptible  animals,  as  a  rule,  do  not  produce 
antitoxin,  but  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Metchnikoff 
has  shown  tbnt  the  caymftn,  an  auimnl  insuscrptible  (o  tetanus,  will, 
however,  produce  tetanus  antitoxin  if  Hie  animal  is  kept  at  an  elevated 
temiK^rature   (32**  to  37**  C),  hut  not   if  kept  eold    (20<>  C.)-     Th% 
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mechanism  of  antitoxin  formation  is  not  understood,  and  the  only 
way  of  determining  whether  a  certain  species  of  animal  is  suitable  or 
not  is  by  experimental  trial.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
ability  to  produce  antitoxin  even  among  different  individuals  of  a  suit- 
able species.  Thus,  some  horses  have  this  power  developed  to  such  an 
exquisite  degree  that  they  produce  a  high  grade  of  antitoxin  for  pro- 
longed periods — ^years.  Other  horses  cannot  be  stimulated  to  antitoxin 
production.  This  difference  among  horses  is  well  known  to  manufac- 
turers, who  have  no  means  of  knowing  beforehand  which  horses  will  be 
profitable.  The  only  practical  method  at  present  known  is  to  discard 
those  animals  which  refuse  to  respond  to  the  stimulation  of  the  toxine 
injections. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  selecting  the  horse  for  the  production 
of  immune  sera  for  human  use.  On  account  of  its. size  it  furnishes 
large  quantities  of  blood;  the  serum  of  the  horse  is  the  blandest  blood 
serum  of  any  known  species;  finally,  the  horse  furnishes  antitoxin  in 
higher  potency  than  any  other  known  aninaal. 

Just  how  and  by  what  cells  antitoxins  are  formed  in  the  body  is 
not  known.  They  are  not  formed  directly  from  the  toxines.  In  some 
way  the  toxine  excites  the  cell  to  the  formation  of  the  antibody.  The 
antibody  leaves  the  cell  and  becomes  '^dissolved"  in  the  blood  and  tissue 
juices.  Perhaps  the  white  blood  cells  (Metchnikoff),  perhaps  the  con- 
nective tissue  cells  (Ehrlich),  are  chiefly  concerned.  Within  the  body 
most  of  the  antitoxin  is  found  in  the  blood,  but  it  also  exists  in  greater 
or  less  concentration  in  practically  all  the  fluids  of  the  body  and  may 
also  appear  in  the  excretions,  as  the  urine,  saliva,  milk,  and  bile. 

Notiiing  definite  can  be  stated  concerning  the  chemical  nature  of 
antitoxins.  Evidence  strongly  points  to  the  fact  that  they  belong  to 
the  higher  proteins.  In  all  probability  antitoxins  are  globulins,  fit  least 
they  come  down  with  the  pseudo-globulin  fraction  from  which  they  have 
not  been  separated. 

Antitoxins  are  somewhat  more  stable  than  the  toxines;  therefore, 
the  standards  by  which  diphtheria  and  tetanus  antitoxins  are  measured 
consist  of  dried  and  precipitated  antitoxins  (and  not.  toxines)  preserved 
under  special  conditions.  Further,  the  toxines  have  a  more  complex 
constitution  than  the  antitoxins.  When  the  toxines  deteriorate  they 
change  qualitatively  as  well  as  quantitatively.  The  antitoxins  have  a 
simpler  constitution  and  deteriorate  simply  by  a  loss  of  power. 

Antitoxins  are  destroyed  by  heat,  acids,  and  many  chemicals.  They 
gradually  deteriorate  spontaneously  when  in  solution.  Thus,  Anderson 
has  found  that  the  average  yearly  loss  of  the  potency  of  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin at  room  temperature  is  about  20  per  cent.;  at  15°  C.  it  loses 
about  10  per  cent.;  and  at  5°  C.  about  6  per  cent.  There  is  little  dif- 
ference between  the  keeping  qualities  of  untreated  sera  and  sera  con- 
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centrated  and  refined  by  tlie  Gibson  prrx-ess.  Brietl  diphtberia  antitoxin 
kept  in  the  dark  at  5"^  C.  retains  its  potoiR-y  prai'titally  unimjmired  for 
at  least  5y2  years.  Antitoxic  sera  ehould  always  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
dark  place*  While  antitoxin  loFes  Bome  of  its  potency  with  time,  and 
while  recently  tested  sera  of  known  no  it  value  are  always  desirable,  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a  serum ,  however  old,  should  not  be  employed 
provided  a  fresh  snpply  is  not  at  band.  It  should  be  rememberetl  that 
antitoxins  deteriorate  quantitatively  only,  io  other  words,  an  old  antitoxin 
is  quite  as  useful  in  proportion  to  its  unit  strength  as  a  fresh  serum; 
in  fact,  antitoxic  sera  are  frequently  two  years  old  when  placed  upon 
the  market  by  manufacturers. 

Antitoxins  are  strietly  speeifie;  that  is,  they  neutralize  the  corre- 
sponding toxine  and  have  no  other  apparent  action  within  the  body. 
The  occasional  ill  efTetts,  such  as  the  serum  sickness,  following  the  injec- 
tion of  antitoxic  sera,  arc  thie  to  other  substances  (the  proteins  in  the 
senmi)  and  not  to  the  antitoxins  themselves. 

Antitoxins  may  he  injectt^d  subcutaneously,  intravenously,  into  the 
subarachnoid  space,  into  a  nerve,  into  the  brain  substance,  or  into  any 
of  the  body  cavities.  Antitoxins  are  pTactically  useless  when  given  by 
the  mouth,  as  very  little  is  absorbed.  Antitoxins  when  injected  into 
an  organism  disappear  rather  quickly.  Some  of  the  antitcixin  is  bound 
to  the  corresponding  toxine,  if  any  is  present,  some  combines  with  the 
cells,  but  the  greater  part  is  eliminated  as  antitoxin  in  the  urine,  bile, 
saliva,  etc.  The  antitoxin  contained  within  the  organism  that  protlucea 
it  actively,  as  the  result  of  an  attack  of  the  disease  or  aa  a  result  of 
the  injection  of  toxin,  remains  a  much  longer  time  within  the  body 
than  when  the  antitoxin  is  injected  into  the  organism,  as  in  passive 
immunity.  Passive  or  antitoxic  immunity  is,  therefore,  transient;  it 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  ten  tlaya  or  two  weeks. 

Some  persons  have  suflficient  antitoxin  in  their  blood  to  protect  them 
against  diphtheria.     This  has  been  demonstrated  through  the  Schick  I 
reaction.     (See  page  16G.)     In  such  cases  the  antitoxin  is  produced  nat- 
urally  for  long  periods,  often  during  tiie  !ife-time  of  the  individual. 

When  antitoxic  serum  is  injected  subcutaneously  the  antitoxin  m 
absorbed  slowly.  It  requires  about  48  hours  under  these  circumstances 
for  the  antitoxin  to  appear  in  the  bhxid  in  maximum  amount.  There- 
fore* when  very  prompt  action  is  desired,  the  antitoxic  serum  may  be 
introduced  directly  into  the  circulation  by  intravenous  injection 

There  are  a  number  of  antibodies  that  are  either  true  antitoxins 
or  closely  resemble  these  antibodies.    Some  of  these  antibodies  neutralize 
the  true  bacterial  toxines,  others  the  poisons  of  animal  origin,  others^ 
the  poisons  of  plant  origin,  and  others  neutralize  the  activity  of  fer-a 
ments.     The  principal  antitoxins,  according  to  this  classification,  sjre 
brought  together  as  follows: 


I 


I 


J 
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(1)  Bacteria  Antitoxins. — The  three  principal  and  most  potent  bac- 
terial antitoxins  are  those  of  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  botulismus.  The 
following  are  also  considered  to  have  antitoxic  properties:  pyocyaneus, 
gymptomatic  anthrax,  antileukocidin  and  antilysin  against  bacterial 
hemolysins. 

(2)  Animal  Antitoxins. — These  antitoxins  are  produced  by  animal 
poisons  belonging  to  the  venoms.  True  antibodies  are  obtained  against 
snake  venom  and  similar  poisons  in  spiders,  eels,  wasps,  scorpions,  fish, 
salamanders,  and  toads. 

(3)  Plant  Antitoxins. — These  are  antirisin,  antiabrin,  antirobin, 
and  anticrotin. 

(4)  Ferment  Antitoxins. — Antibodies  may  be  obtained  against  fer- 
ments, such  as  pepsin,  urease,  rosinease,  steapsin,  trypsin,  fibrin  ferment, 
lactase,  cyranase;  and  antibodies  may  also  be  obtained  against  the  en- 
zymes found  in  bacterial  cultures. 

There  are  comparatively  few  antitoxic  sera  of  practical  use  in  human 
therapy,  just  as  there  are  relatively  few  true  bacterial  toxines.  The 
best  known  antitoxins  are  those  of  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  botulismus. 
Numerous  other  antitoxic  sera  are  found  upon  the  market  or  have  been 
described,  but  they  are  of  doubtful  or  no  practical  value. 

Antitoxins  are  valuable  both  as  curative  and  immunizing  agents. 
Their  preventive  action  depends  upon  the  fact  that  they  meet*  the  toxin, 
unite  with  and  neutralize  it,  thus  rendering  it  harmless.  As  already 
stated,  the  antitoxins  remain  in  the  body  a  brief  time  and  their  immuniz- 
ing power,  while  of  a  high  grade,  is  transitory.  They  disappear  in 
about  ten  days  or  two  weeks;  the  immunity  must,  therefore,  be  renewed 
in  special  cases  by  repeated  injections  of  the  antitoxin  until  the  danger 
is  passed. 

This  phase  of  the  subject  is  considered  in  more  detail  under  the  pre-  * 
vention  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus.     The  usual  immunizing  dose  for 
diphtheria  is  1,000  units,  for  tetanus  1,500  units. 

As  a  curative  agent  antitoxin  must  be  administered  early  and  in 
sufficient  amount  to  insure  success.  It  is  most  important  to  give  the 
antitoxin  early — ^before  the  damage  is  done.  Too  great  emphasis  cannot 
be  laid  upon  this  point.  After  the  toxin  has  united  with  the  cells  it 
cannot  be  dislodged  by  the  antitoxin.  The  importance  of  giving  antitoxin 
early  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  diphtheria.  When  moderate 
amounts  (3,000  to  10,000  units)  are  injected  on  the  first  day  of  the 
disease  the  mortality  is  practically  nil.  The  mortality  increases  with 
each  hour's  delay. 

The  importance  of  giving  this  sovereign  remedy  early  is  also  illus- 
trated in  the  experiments  of  Rosenau  and  Anderson  ^  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  antitoxin  upon  post-diphtheritic  paralysis.     It  was  found  that 

^Hyg.  Lab.  Bull,  No.  38,  1907. 
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urir  uuit  of  antitoxin,  given  not  Igsb  than  24  hours  after  a  fatal  dm| 
of  diphtheria  toxine  in  a  guinea-pig,  greatly  modifierl  the  post-dipfc' 
theritie  paralysis  and  saved  the  life  of  the  animal,  whereas  4,0CM)  units 
given  48  hours  after  the  infet^hon  did  not  modify  the  paraly&is  or  save 
the  life  of  the  animaL  Four  tliuut^aod  units  of  antitoxin  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  for  a  guinea-pig  weighing  about  one-half  a  pound.  Weight 
fnr  weight,  it  roiresponds  to  100,000  units  for  a  50-pound  ehihJ.  The 
fait  that  one  unit  of  ajititoxin  wives  life  when  administered  timely, 
whereas  enormous  doses  fail  totiilly  when  delayed,  should  be  suffieient 
to  pla<'e  physicians  on  their  guard ;  inereaserl  dosage  cannot  at*>ne  for 
delay.  Wlien  eases  are  seen  late  in  tJuj  progret^s  of  the  disease  it  is 
good  ppietice  to  give  large  doses  of  antitoxin,  for  tlie  reason  that  the 
poison  is  being  elabciraled  continuously  and  some  of  it  is  free  in  the 
circulating  blood.  The  antitoxin  unites  with  and  neutralizes  the  uncom- 
bined  poison  and  thus  protects  the  t^ells  against  further  damage.  This 
refers  to  tetanus  as  well  as  diphtheria.  Tetanus  antitoxin  is  a  very  val- 
uable immunizing  agent,  but  is  of  less  value  after  symptoms  have  ap* 
peared*  for  then  most  of  the  damage  has  been  done. 

Preimraiion  of  Anatoxin, — The  antitoxin  used  in  human  therapy  is 
practically  always  C4>ntained  in  the  blood  serum  or  blood  plasma  of 
the  horse.  The  blood  is  drawn  from  the  jugular  vein  into  sterile  bottles. 
The  bleeding  shouhl  never  be  done  until  a  week  or  more  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  injection  of  toxine,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  disai>pearance  of 
the  poison  from  the  circulation.  The  horses  are  given  no  food  for  about 
24  hours  preceding  the  bleeding,  so  that  the  blood  may  not  cijutain  the 
fresh  products  of  digestion  and  metabolism.  After  the  bhjod  is  drawn  it 
may  be  allowed  to  clot  spontaneously.  Jn  the  case  of  horse  blocwl  tliid 
takes  place  more  quickly  at  room  temperature  than  in  the  ice  chest. 
The  clot  is  allowed  to  contract  for  a  few  days  and  the  serum  containing 
the  antitoxin  is  then  drawn  off  with  a  pipette  or  simply  decanted  In 
tliis  way  a  ek^ar  transparent  serum  is  obtained  wbirh.  if  protected  against 
contamination  by  the  usual  bacteriological  precautions,  is  sterile  and 
may  be  preserved  indefinitely.  It  is  almost  a  universal  practice,  however, 
to  add  a  preservative;  either  chloroform  (O.H  per  cent,),  phenol  (0,5  per 
cent.),  or  tricresol  (0.4  per  cent.).  Tliese  preservatives  in  the  amounts 
named  are  harmless  when  injected  and  have  pTacttcally  no  effect  upon 
the  antitoxin  itself.  They  gradually  [precipitate  the  album iiious  matter 
from  the  scrum,  which  setth's  as  a  white  auinrpbous  deposit  and  w*hich 
may  Ix*  disregarded,  a^  it  is  harmless.  Chloroform  pniduces  a  better- 
looking  scrunu  but  the  Icks  volatile  preservativis  an*  usually  preferred 
on  account  of  tbeir  sta[*ilily  and,  hence,  greater  reliability. 

By  Uie  method  of  allo^^iug  the  blood  to  coagulate^  as  alKive  described, 
only  alMjut  one^third  of  its  volume  is  recovered  as  antitoxic  serum.  A 
much  greater  yield  may  be  obtained  by  citratmg  the  blood;  sodium 
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Btr&te  prevents  the  clotting  of  bk>Dd.  A  solution  of  this  salt  if  plaeed 
■b  the  bottle  whieh  is  to  receive  the  blood  diretily  from  the  horse,  in 
■uHicieut  aiuount  to  be  present  in  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  blood.  The 
■orpu^des  soon  settle  to  tlw  bottom .  leaving  the  elear  supernatant  plasma, 
■rhich  is  then  decanted  or  drawn  otT  with  a  pi  pet.  In  this  way  the  yield 
■f  antitoxic  fluid  is  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  blood,  and  is, 
nberefore,  preferred  to  the  less  economical  method  of  allowing  the  blood 
po  clot. 

I  The  eitrated  plasma  may  further  be  "purified**  or  concentrated  by 
parioufi  methods,  that  generally  used  being  a  modification  of  Gibson^s* 
kicthod,  based  upon  the  earlier  c.x  peri  men  ts  of  Atchinson. 
I  Ordinary  antitoxic  serum  contains  serum  globulins  (antitoxic),  genim 
Klobulins  (non-antitoxic),  serum  albumins  (non*antitoxic)»  serum  nu- 
Ideoproteids  (non-antitoxic),  cholesterin,  lecithin,  traces  of  bile  color- 
■jug  matter,  t races  of  bile  salts  and  acids,  traces  of  inorganic  blood 
|ialt£^  and  other  non-proteid  compounds.  Refined  scrum  contains  serum 
Wobwlins  (antitoxic),  traces  of  serum  globulins  (non-antitoxic)  dissolved 
lb  di  1  u te  sa line  sol u t ion . 

I      Gibson's  Method  of  Concentrating  Diphtheria  AntitoxiB. — Gibson ' 

mrepared  a  refined  and  concentrated  diphtheria  antitoxin  by  first  pre^ 

leipitating  the  antitoxic  serum  with  a  half  saturation  of  ammonium  sul- 

nhate.      This  throws  down  the  globulins.      The  precipitate  is  collected 

[ind  dissolved  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chlorid.     Only  a  por- 

Ition  of  the  globulins,  but  all  of  the  antitoxin,  passes  into  the  solution. 

■Through  the  precipitation  by  ammonium  sulphate  and  solution  in  so* 

Idium  chlorid  the  nucleoproteins  and  the  insoluble  globulins  are  elira- 

pnated.     The  soluble  globulins  with  the  antitoxin  are  now  precipitated 

by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.     The  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  fil- 

•  ter,  partially  dried,  and  finally  placed  in  a  sac  of  parchment  membrane 

ad  dialyzed  in  running  water.     The  resulting  fluid  is  then  an  anti* 

oxic  solution  of  soluble  globulins  which  is  rendered  neutral,  and  euffi- 

ient  sodium  chlorid  is  added  to  make  it  isotonic.     In  carrying  out  the 

process  there  is  a  loss  of  about  30  per  cent,  of  antitoxin  units  because 

of  retention  on  filters,  losa  in  dialysis,  etc.»  but  the  resulting  solution 

antitoxic  globulins  has  a  greater  concentration  than  the  original  serum 

rom  which  it  was  obtained.     Thus,  a  scrum  containing  only  200  units 

antitoxin  per  c.  c.  may,  after  concentration  with  Gibsoji's  method, 

>DtaiQ  as  much  as  500  units  of  antitoxin  per  c.  c. ;  and  one  having  an 

riginal  p<jtency  of  300  may  eontain  700  units  or  more  per  e.  c.  in  the 

aal  product 

The  advantages  of  the  antitoxic  globulins  are  that  a  smaller  bulk  is 
<juired  to  give  a  corresp<nirJing  number  of  units  of  antitoxin-     Less 

^Jour.  of  Bialog.  Chetn.,  Vol.  I.  lOOtJ. 
•Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  Noa.  2  &  3,  Jan.,  1006,  p.  161. 
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foreign  proteins  are  injected,  and  there  is  a  resulting  decrease  in  the 
number  and  severity  of  those  showing  the  serum  sickness.  By  the  method 
of  concentration  and  refining,  antitoxic  sera  too  weak  for  practical  pur- 
poses are  thus  saved. 

Dried  Antitozin. — The  antitoxic  serum  or  the  antitoxic  plasma  may 
be  dried  by  any  of  the  raethods  in  romnion  use,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  bacterial  contamination  and  also  to  prevent  overheating.  The 
antitoxic  fluid  is  usually  dried  in  shallow  layers  on  pans  in  a  vacuum 
apparatus,  to  the  form  of  golden  yellow  amorphous  flakes*  These  are 
ground  to  a  powder.  About  100  c.  c*  of  serum  or  plasma  yields  ap- 
proximately 10  grams  of  dried  residue.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
redissohe  the  dried  antitoxin  in  at  least  10  parts  of  normal  saline  solu- 
tion. The  advantages  of  antitoxin  in  the  dried  form  are  that  when  pre- 
served in  a  cool,  dark  place  it  retains  its  potency  practically  indefinitely. 
The  only  disadvanage  is  that  it  goes  into  solution  with  scmie  difficulty, 
and  the  making  of  this  solution  requires  not  only  time>  but  is  rather 
inconvenient. 

Mode  of  Actioa*^ — ^The  mode'  of  action  of  antitoxins  is  now  fairly  well 
understood.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  antitoxin  unites 
directly  with  the  toxin.  This  may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  adding  a 
little  antitoxin  to  some  toxin  in  a  test  tube  and  then  injecting  the 
mixture  into  a  susceptible  animal ;  no  symptoms  result.  Diphtheria 
antitoxin  combines  with  diphtheria  toxin  more  quickly  than  tetanus  an- 
titoxin combines  with  its  poison.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  the 
union  between  the  poison  and  ita  antibody  is  complete  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes  at  room  temperature,  while  in  the  case  of  tetanus  it 
requires  one  hour.  These  facts  are  of  practical  in!|Kjrtance  in  the  work 
of  standardis^ation,  in  which  case  the  toxines  and  antitoxins  are  mixed  M 
in  the  test  tube  and  the  combining  action  must  be  complete  before  tlie 
mixtures  are  injected  into  the  test  animals  in  order  to  insure  accurate 
reiults. 

Ehrlich  believes  and  strongly  defends  his  assumption  that  an  anti- 
toxin unites  witli  a  toxin  just  as  an  acid  unites  with  an  alkali,  that  is^ 
the  one  has  a  strong  chemical  atfinity  for  the  other,  and  the  union  is  j 
simple  and  direct.  On  the  other  hand,  Arrhenius  and  Hadsen  iDaisti 
that,  instead  of  considering  the  toxine  as  a  complex  mixture  of  various 
substances,  such  as  a  toxin,  toxone,  etc.,  it  would  be  simpler  to  consider 
it  as  a  single  (at  least  homogeneous)  substance  which  has  a  very  weak 
af^nity  for  the  antitoxin  and  that  in  mixtures  containing  toxin  and 
antitoxin  there  are  always  both  free  toxin  and  free  antitoxin.  Arrhemus  ■ 
draws  his  analogy  from  known  facts  in  physical  chemistry,  particularly 
from  studies  upon  the  relation  between  solutions  of  boracic  acid  and 
ammonia.  These  two  substances  have  a  comparatively  weak  affinity  for 
each  other^  and  in  mixtures  all  the  boracic  acid  does  not  combine  with  all 
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the  ammonia^  but  there  are  always  present  both  free  ammonia  and  free 
boracic  acid. 

When  ammonia  and  boracic  acid  are  brought  together  in  watery  solu- 
tion some  of  the  ammonia  at  once  unites  with  some  of  the  boracic  acid 
to  form  ammonium  borate.  This  reaction  starts  with  a  certain  velocity, 
but  as  the  mass  of  anunonium  borate  increases  the  velocity  of  the  reaction 
gradually  diminishes.  After  a  time  a  condition  is  reached  when  the 
ammonium  borate  has  a  maximum  value  and  does  not  further  increase, 
no  matter  how  long  the  reaction  is  allowed  to  proceed  under  the  given 
conditions. 

When  this  condition  of  equilibrium  is  reached  the  mass  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  anmionia,  boracic  acid,  and  ammonium  borate; 
but  these  substances  are  not  at  rest.  The  ammonia  and  boracic  acid  will 
always  react  when  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  whether  or  not  am- 
monium borate  is  present.  But,  as  the  appropriate  amount  of  ammonium 
borate  remains  constant,  it  is  understood  while  this  continuous  association 
between  the  ammonia  and  the  boracic  acid  is  going  on  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  reversible  action — that  is,  a  dissociation  of  the  ammonium 
borate  to  reform  ammonia  and  boracic  acid.  These  two  reactions  take 
place  simultaneously. 

Arrhenius  believes  that  the  diphtheria  poison  changes  slowly  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  monomolecular  reactions,  that  the  toxin  combines 
feebly  with  the  antitoxin,  the  equilibrium  constant  being  equal  for  both. 
The  claim,  however,  that  the  toxine  is  a  simple  substance  having  a  weak 
affinity  for  the  antitoxin  and  that  the  combination  of  toxin  and  antitoxin 
follows  the  Quldberg-Waage  la\i^,  and  that  the  reaction  is,  therefore, 
reversible,  seems  untenable  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  brought  forward 
by  Ehrlich,  Nemst,  Michaelis,  and  others. 


ENDOTOXINS 

In  contradistinction  to  the  soluble  or  exotoxins,  there  is  a  group  of 
poisons  known  as  endotoxins.  The  existence  of  endotoxins-  was  taken 
for  granted  before  they  were  actually  demonstrated.  As  soon  as  it  was 
found  that  only  some  bacteria  produce  soluble  specific  toxines  it  was 
at  once  assumed  that  the  other  bacteria  must  contain  similar  poisons, 
but  closely  bound  within  the  cell  and  insoluble  in  ordinary  culture  fluids. 
It  was  further  assumed  that  these  endotoxins  were  in  some  way  set  loose 
in  the  body  and.thereby  produced  the  lesions  and  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
The  endotoxins  are  conceived  to  be  poisons  very  closely  bound  up  with 
the  protein  contents  of  the  bacterial  cell,  and  are  liberated  in  the  body 
when  the  bacterial  cell  dies  and  disintegrates.  However,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  these  endotoxins  are  poisons  similar  in  action  and  com- 
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position  to  the  gtoluble  true  toxins;  in  fact,  thrre  is  evidence  to  iiidii^nte 
the  contrary.  It  is  true  tlmt  some  baeteria,  euch  as  the  dysentery  bacillus, 
ebolera  vibrio,  and  a  few  other  microorganisms  tliat  produce  little  or  no 
tK)luble  toxine,  may  he  gronnd  up  m  that  the  hacterial  cells  are  mechanic- 
ally  ruptured,  thus  liberating  the  endotoxin.  In  some  cai^-es  of  so-called 
endotoxic  action  the  reaction  of  anaphylaxis  appears  to  he  the  best  ct* 
planation. 

TETANUS    TOXIN 

On  account  of  \iM  virulence,  its  soluhility,  and  the  characteristic 
contractions  which  it  induces,  the  poison  of  tetanus  has  been  a  con- 
venient and  favorite  subject  of  investigation.  It  was  the  fin^t  of  the 
bacterial  toxines  to  give  fruitful  results  in  serum  therapy.  The  toxine 
is  readily  soluble  in  the  medium  in  which  tetanus  grows,  whether  fluid 
or  solid ;  it  diffuses  tbrougbout  gelatin  or  agar.  The  culture  filtered 
free  of  all  bacteria!  cells  is  called  the  tetanus  toxine.  This  is  really 
a  complex  auhstance  containing  various  poisons  and  other  bodies.  Two 
of  these  poisons  in  particular  have  been  studied:  teftinospasnnn  and 
ieianohfsin.  It  is  the  former  wliith  produtes  the  convulsions  character- 
istic of  the  disease  and  concerns  us  especially.  This  poison  is  a  type  of  a 
true  toxine.  It  is  exceedingly  poisonous  in  very  small  quantities;  is 
readily  rendered  inert  by  heat  (60^^  C)  ;  contains  both  a  toxophore  and 
haptophore  group;  produces  antibodies  when  introduced  into  susceptible 
animals,  and  produces  symptoms  only  after  a  definite  period  of  incuba- 
tion. In  all  these  characteristics  tetanus  toxine  resembles  diphtheria 
toxine. 

Tetanus  toxine  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  substances  known. 
Amounts  as  small  as  .000,006  gram  of  the  standard  precipitated  toxine 
prepared  by  me  in  the  Hygienic  I^aboratory  at  Washington  invariably 
kills  a  guinea-pig  weighing  350  grams  in  about  funr  days.  As  this  pre- 
i-ipitate  consists  mostly  of  albumins,  pejitone,  amino  acids,  volatile  sub- 
stanceSy  ammonium  sulphate,  and  other  salts,  it  will  be  seen  that  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  weight  consists  of  pure  poison.  Briegcr  and 
Cohn  found  that  their  strongest  tetanus  toxine  killed  mice  weighing  15 
grams  when  given  subcutaneously  in  doses  of  .000,000,05  grams,  and 
they  caU  ulate  that  ,000,23  gram  woidd  be  a  fatal  dose  for  a  man  weigh- 
ing 70  kilograms. 

Tetanus  toxine  is  not  equally  toxic  for  all  species  of  animals;  om 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  extraordinary  constancy  in  its  toxicity  Upon 
individuals  of  the  sanu*  s]XHies:  tJiat  is,  the  same  quantity  of  tuxine  per 
gram  weight  of  a  particular  animal  always  produces  similar  results. 

Tetanus  toxine  is  barndcss  wherj  given  by  the  mouth.  It  is  not  ab- 
aorlied  from  the  intact  intestinal  tract,  but  is  afTec-ted  !»y  the  digestive 
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wees.  I  have  fed  /aruinea-pige  with  as  niueh  a8  24,000  ami  mice  18,000 
■mes  the  minimal  lethal  dose  of  tetanus  toxiiie  without  producing  any 
fepareut  ill  etTects. 

I  All  attempts  to  isolate  the  specific  toxin e  as  a  definite  chemical 
■om pound  have  proved  unavailing.  We  are  totally  ignorant  of  its  chem- 
fcal  nature.  The  only  way  hy  which  it  may  be  recognized  is  through  its 
meets  upon  animale.  By  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  determine  not 
pnly  the  presence  of  the  poison,  but  al&o  to  estimate  its  concentration  in 
m  aolution  and  to  watch  its  deterioration, 

I  Brieger  in  1SH6  isolated  from  a  contaminated  growth  a  basic  sub- 
■tanee  or  ptomaiB  which  he  called  *'tetanin'*  (CiaH^N^O^).  Shortly 
■fterward  he  obtaint^d  another  ptomain  which  he  named  "tctanotoxin" 
RCbHuN)-  These  substances  caused  muscular  contraetione  when  in- 
B[ted  ^^^^  mice,  and  Brieger  believed  them  to  be  the  true  poison  of 
Hemii6,  They  are  now  only  of  historical  interest,  for  the  etudies  of 
Kiiasato  and  Weyl  in  ISfK)  with  pure  cultures  of  tetanus  found  that 
■rieger's  purified  ejctracts  did  not  produce  the  characteristic  symptoms 
H  tetanus  in  experimental  animals. 

m  Brieger  and  Fraenkel  in  18IJ0  obtained  an  alcoholic  precipitate  from 
Btered  broth  cultures  which  they  termed  **toxalbumin*'  and  which  had 
pndoubted  toxic  properties,  Hayahsi  concludes  from  his  work  upon  the 
■abject  that  the  toxin  isolated  acconling  to  the  Brieger-Boers  method, 
k  well  as  by  his  own  modification,  shows  a  definite  albumin  reaction. 
fcowever^  this  does  not  prove  that  the  toxin  itself  is  a  protein, 
I  The  powerful  action  of  the  tetanus  poison  in  such  minute  amounts, 
pte  thermolability,  and  the  period  of  incubation  lend  countenance  to 
fihe  view  that  the  toxin  may  be  a  ferment.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
Pkit  analogy  to  class  tetanus  toxin  with  the  ferments. 

Ehrlich,  in  a  parallel  work  to  his  researches  upon  the  constitution 
of  diphtheria  toxine,  showed  that  tetanus  toxine  contains  both  a  toxo- 
phore  and  a  haptophore  group  and  that  the  antitoxic  immunity  is  ex- 
plained by  the  presence  of  free  receptors  in  the  blood.     The  receptors 
•  combine  directly  in  a  chemical  sense  with  Hje  haptophore  group,  thus 
eutralizing  the  poisim. 

Ehrlich/  1898,  definitely  proved  that  tetanus  toxin  contains  at  least 
ff'o  poisons:  (1)  iefanolysm  and  12)  ietanospa^min.  He  showed  that 
he^  two  poisons  do  not  always  appear  in  the  same  relative  propor- 
on  in  different  preparations.  Some  of  tlie  toxins  that  have  strong 
Itetanic  properties  have  weak  hemolylic  action,  and  ince  versa.  The 
[hemolytic  allinity  of  the  toxin  weakens  much  quicker  than  the  tetano- 
lil>asmin.  This  ot^curs  spontaneously  as  well  as  when  it  is  heated  to 
ifiO*^  C.  for  20  minutes.  The  two  poisons  have  ditferent  combinitig  af- 
ffiaities.  If  tetamis  toxine  is  bnm^dit  into  contact  with  red  blood  cor- 
'Ehrlich,  P.:     BerL  klin,   Woch.,  18!>8,  No.   12. 
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puscles^  the  greatest  part  of  the  tetanolysin  is  bound  by  the  red  oH 
puscles,  while  the  tetanospasmiD  remains  in  the  solution.  Each  one 
of  these  two  poisons  has  its  own  antitoxin.  If  several  dilTerent  tetanus 
sera  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  no  parallel  neutraliza- 
tion for  tetanotygin  and  tetanoepasmin.  In  one  particular  ease  Ehrlicli 
found  a  eerum  that  was  strong  antispastic  and  had  practically  no  antilytic 
power. 

Bolton  and  Fisch  *  have  shown  that  the  toxine  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  blood  of  the  hor^e  several  days  before  any  symptoms  of  tetanus 
are  observed,  and  that  it  gradually  increases  until  about  two  days  be- 
fore symptoms  become  noticeable,  and  then  it  suddenly  diminishes  and 
even  disappears  in  some  eases.  The  amount  of  toxine  varies  consider- 
ably in  dilTerent  horses.  In  one  instance  the  serum  of  a  horse,  about 
two  days  before  symptoms  of  tetanus  appeared,  was  sufficient  to  kill  a 
guinea-pig  in  the  dose  of  0.1  c,  e.  The  fact  that  tetanus  toxine  may 
appear  in  such  large  quantities  in  the  blood  without  symptoms  of  tetanm 
is  of  very  great  practical  importance  in  the  production  of  both  diphtheria 
and  tetanus  antitoxins  and  other  therapeutic  sera. 

Tetanus  toxine  is  readily  destroyed  by  heat,  sunlight,  acida^  and 
other  agencies-  Anderson,  1907,  found  that  when  tetanus  toxine  is 
exposed  to  5  per  cent,  formalin  for  six  hours  a  guinea-pig  is  able  to 
withstand  100  minimal  lethal  doses  of  this  formalinized  poison.  Three 
per  cent,  formalin  after  twenty-four  hours'  exposure  destroys  the  toxine;  M 
it  destroys  a  part  of  the  toxine  in  one  hour,  its  action  increasing  with  ' 
the  length  of  exposure.  This  indicates  that  formalin  should  prove  a 
useful  substance  for  local  application  to  certain  wounds. 

Tetanus  toxine  is  prepared  from  bouillon  cultures  grown  anaerobically 
at  37"^  0.  for  6  to  15  days.  The  culture  fluid  is  then  filtered  through 
porcelain  or  diatoniaceoua  earth ;  the  germ-free  filtrate  contains  the  I 
poison.  This  is  used  to  inject  into  horses  for  the  purpose  of  producing  " 
tetanus  antitoxin.  Tetanus  toxin  in  solution  is  so  unstable  that  it  cannot 
be  depended  upon  for  the  purpose  of  accurate  tests.  From  a  practical 
standpoint  it  is  all-important  to  obtain  a  stable  poison.  Herein  lies  #he 
crux  of  the  problem,  so  far  as  the  standardiswition  of  tetanus  toxin  is 
concerned.  If  soluble  poisons  are  used  to  measure  the  value  of  antitoxic 
serums,  as  is  the  case  with  the  German  method,  it  is  found  necessary 
to  redetermine  through  a  series  of  mice  the  strength  of  the  tuxine  each  ^ 
time  a  serum  is  tested.  The  fact  that  tetanus  toxine  does  not  exhibit 
the  same  constancy  as  diphtheria  toxine  in  solution  has  thrown  much 
confusion  and  no  little  difficulty  into  the  work  of  standardizing  its  anti- 
toxim  M 

Boeenau  and  Anderson  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  dry  poison  by  pre- 
cipttating  it  from  solution  with  ammonium  sulphate.     The  excess  of 

'fnifM.  A§90C,  of  Am.  Phyt.,  XVII.  1&02,  pp.  A^i-UT. 
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salt  is  removed  in  the  dialyzer.    The  toxine  may  be  further  purified  by 

again  bringing  it  into  solution  and  reprecipitating  it  several  times.    This, 

however,  is  not  necessary  in  ordinary  work.    The  precipitate  is  collected 

and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  and  preserved  in  vacuum  tubes, 

under  the  influence  of  pentaphosphoric   (P2O5)   acid  in  a  cool,  dark 

place.    Under  these  conditions  the  poison  does  not  diminish  in  toxicity 

during  a  period  of  many  years.    It  loses  its  toxicity  rather  slowly  When 

exposed  to  light,  heat,  and  other  influences.     One  of  the  sealed  tubes 

ii  sent  from  Washington  to  Manila  arrived  there  without  appreciable  loss 

-i.1.  of  strength.    It  is  this  dried  poison  which  is  distributed  to  manufacturers 

?   -  i         and  other  laboratories  engaged  in  the  work  of  standardizing  tetanus  anti- 

?  i:  /^         toxin. 

Hode  of  Aotion. — It  has  been  known  for  a  very  long  time  that 
tetanus  toxin  affects  chiefly  the  central  nervous  system,  but  it  is  only 
comparatively  recently  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally  in 
what  way  the  poison  reaches  the  nerve  centers.  For  this  information 
we  are  indebted  especially  to  the  work  of  Marie  and  Morax,^  1902,  and 
Meyer  and  Bansom,'  1903.  It  is  now  definitely  known  that  the  motor 
nerves  have  a  specific  affinity  for  tetanus  toxin.  When  the  toxin  is  placed 
subcutaneously  the  adjacent  motor  nerve  endings  at  once  begin  to  take 
it  up  and  it  is  then  transported  in  the  axis  cylinder  to  the  cord.  This 
action  may  be  compared  to  the  absorption  of  nourishing  liquids  by  the 
roots  of  a  plant.  The  lymphatics  also  absorb  much  of  the  toxin  and  in  a 
short  while  it  appears  in  the  blood  stream,  which  carries  it  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  where  again  it  is  absorbed  by  the  motor  nerve  endings  which 
are  bathed  in  the  toxin-laden  fluid.  The  toxin  does  not  reach  the  nerve 
cells  directly  through  the  blood,  for  even  after  introducing  the  poison  into 
the  subaradinoid  space  there  is  a  general  poisoning  and  not  a  cerebral 
tetanus. 

The  injection  of  tetanus  toxin  into  the  posterior  root  of  the  spinal 
nerves  leads  to  a  tetanus  dolorosus  which  is  characterized  by  strictly 
localized  sensitiveness  to  pain.  According  to  Meyer  and  Ransom,  the 
reason  why  the  sensory  nerves  do  not  play  any  role  in  the  conduction 
of  the  poison  lies  in  the  presence  of  the  spinal  ganglion,  which  places 
a  bar  to  the  advance  of  the  poison. 

Mildmer  in  1898  showed  that  tetanus  toxin  combines  chemically 
with  the  central  nervous  system.  A  direct  combination  takes  place  when 
tetanus  toxin  and  brain  substance  are  mixed  in  the  test  tube.  This 
action  has  been  studied  by  Metchnikoff,  Wassermann,  and  Takaki,  Boux 
and  Borrd,  Denys,  and  others.  It  seems  that  the  phenomenon  of  the 
fixation  of  the  tetanus  toxin  by  nervous  tissue,  in  spite  of  some  analogies, 

*  Marie  and  Morax:    Annales  de  Vlnatitut  Pasteur,  XVIII,  1002,  p.  818. 

*  Meyer  and  Ransom:  Archiv  fUr  experimentelle  Pathologie  und  Pharma- 
eoiogie,  VoL  49,  1903. 
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rannot  be  likened  to  the  action  of  antitoxin  or  toxin.    The  tox 
fixed  by  the  nervous  substaiife  again  becomes  free  %n  vitro  and  in  vivo*   _ 
The  union  between  the  tetanus  toxin  and  the  nervous  tissue  appears  to  be  ■ 
a  feeble  ehemiml  adsorption  which  irmy  he  readily  dissoeiated  and  whieh 
does  little  harm  to  the  toxin.     On  the  other  hand^  the  union  between 
toxin  and  antitoxin  is  much  more  stable  and  definite. 


TETANUS    AKTITOXm 
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Tetanus  antitoxin  Is  eontainod  in  the  blood  serum  of  horses  highly 
immunized  by  repeated  injetiions  of  tetanus  toxine.     It  is  necessary  to 
begin  with  exceedingly  small  doses,  for  the  reason  that  horses  are  very  M 
susceptible  to  tetanus.     Time  may  be  gained  and  accidents  avoided  by  ™ 
gnarding  the  first  few  injections  with  tetanus  antitoxin.    The  injections 
are  given  at  intervals  of  about  a  week  and  may  be  rapidly  increased  M 
fio  that  in  a  few  months  a  horse  will  be  able  to  stand  several  hundr^M!  ■ 
cubic  centimeters  of  an  exceedingly  strong  poison.     The  horse  should 
never  be  bled  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  antitoxic  serum  until  at 
least  two  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  last  injection  of  the  toxine,  in 
order  to  he  sure  that  all  the  poison  has  disappeared  from  the  circulating 
blood. 

Tetanus  antitoxin  is  an  antibody  which  corresponds  in  all  essential 
respects  to  diphtheria  antitoxin*  It  neutralizes  the  poison  probably  by 
direct  chemical  combination  whether  in  the  body  and  in  the  test  tube. 
In  human  therapy  it  is  used  cither  by  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  in- 
jection* by  injecting  it  diret^tly  into  the  large  nerve  trunk  leading  from 
the  wound,  by  placing  it  in  the  snbarachnoid  space,  or  by  injecting  it 
directly  into  the  brain  substance*  It  is  also  used  in  dried  form  as  a  dust- 
ing powder  upon  the  wound.  When  tetanus  antitoxin  is  administered 
Bubcutaneously  it  is  absorbed  rather  slowly.  Knorr  found  the  maximum 
quantity  in  the  blood  only  after  '24-40  hours,  and  from  this  time  on  the 
amount  steadily  decreases,  so  that  by  the  sixth  day  only  one-third  of  the 
actual  quantity  is  present:  by  the  twelfth  day  only  one-fiftieth,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  no  antitoxin  whatever  could  be  demonstrated. 
Henc^e,  it  is  important  to  give  the  first  dose  in  a  case  of  tetanus  intra- 
venously. 

The  specific  action  of  tetanus  antitoxin  makes  it  a  valuable  prophy- 
lactic; it  has  less  use  as  a  curative  agent,  for  the  reason  that  after  symp- 
toms have  appeared  most  of  the  damage  to  the  nerve  cells  has  l>€en  done. 
While  antitoxin  has  a  limited  vahie  as  a  remedial  measure,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  he  neglected,  lor  the  reason  that  it  neutralizes  the  free  fxiison  in 
the  circulating  blood  and  elsewhere  in  the  body  and  thus  preventa  further 
damage  of  the  nerve  cells.    In  the  use  of  tetanus  antitoxin  as  a  preventivtj 
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it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  quickly  eliminated  from  the  body,  so 
that  in  wounds  which  continue  to  suppurate  with  foul-smelling  pus,  espe- 
cially when  the  pus  contains  end-spore-bearing  rods,  and  in  all  wounds  in 
which  there  is  a  suspicion  'of  special  danger  about  1,500  units  of  the 
tetanus  antitoxin  should  be  administered  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days. 
(See  also  page  81.) 


STANDARDIZATION   OF   ANTITOXIC    SERA 

The  method  of  measuring  the  strength  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus 
antitoxins  is  exceedingly  accurate  and  satisfactory.  The  tests  are  physi- 
ological, that  is,  depend  upon  animal  experimentation.  Guinea-pigs  are 
used  because  they  are  particularly  susceptible  to  both  tetanus  and  diph- 
theria toxines  and  react  to  these  poisons  so  uniformly  that  they  serve 
the  purpose  of  an  accurate  analytical  balance.  In  order  to  obtain  precise' 
results  it  is  essential  that  all  the  conditions  of  the  test  be  uniform.  It  is, 
therefore,  advisable  to  follow  the  official  methods,  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed in  great  detail.  All  antitoxic  sera  upon  the  American  market 
are  standardized  in  accordance  with  the  official  unit  dispensed  by  the 
federal  government.  This  work  is  done  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Standardization  of  Diphtheria  Antitoxin. — The  immunity  unit 
for  measuring  the  strength  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  may  be  defined  as 
the  neutralizing  power  possessed  by  an  arbitrary  quantity  of  diphtheria 
antitoxic  serum  kept  under  special  conditions  to  prevent  deterioration 
in  an  authorized  laboratory. 

From  a  theoretical  viewpoint  the  unit  may  be  defined  as  that  quan- 
tity of  diphtheria  antitoxic  serum  which  will  just  neutralize  200  mini- 
mal lethal  doses  of  a  pure  poison.  By  a  "pure'*  poison  is  understood 
one  containing  only  toxin  and  no  toxoid,  toxone,  or  other  substance 
capable  of  uniting  with  the  antibodies. 

The  first  definition  may  be  compared  to  the  platino-iridium  bars  kept 
under  special  conditions  in  Paris  or  Washington  as  the  standard  yard  or 
meter.  If  all  the  meter  bars  or  yardsticks  were  lost  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  reproduce  others  having  the  exact  lengths  of  the 
originals.  These  standard  measures  are,  therefore,  guarded  against  de- 
terioration just  as  the  standard  antitoxic  sera  are  preserved  under  strict 
conditions  of  light,  heat,  moisture,  etc.,  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  at  Washington.  From  time  to  time  duplicates 
of  this  serum  are  made  to  guard  against  deterioration  or  accident  to  the 
originaL 

The  second  definition  may  be  compared  to  the  original  conception 
of  the  meter,  which  was  intended  to  be  one  ten-millionth  of  the  quad- 
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rant  of  a  great  circle  of  the  eartli*     Theoretically,  therefore,  if  all  the 
meter  liars  were  lost  this  unit  of  measyrement  could  be  reproduced  with 
approximate  fidelity.     In  the  same  way  it  is  theoretically  possible  toi 
reproduce  the  diphtheria  antitoxic  unit  in  consideration  of  that  fact  that 
it  has  Just  200  combining  units. 

The  test  by  which  the  strength  of  antitoxin  is  measured  is  a  phygio-j 
logical  one,  and  depends  upon  the  neutralization  of  the  toxin  by  the 
antitoxin.  This  neutralization  can  only  be  determined  by  injecting  the 
toxine-antitoxin  mixtures  into  guinea-pigs  and  noting  the  results.  The 
unit  for  measuring  the  strength  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  a  measure  of 
physiologic  strength^  not  of  quantity.  | 

In  all  the  early  work  on  this  subject  the  toxine  was  used  as  a  basis 
for  mea.suring  the  strength  of  the  antitoxin,  but  as  the  toxine  is  a  much 
more  complex  substance  than  the  antitoxin,  and  as  it  is  lesa  stable,  ac- 
curate results  were  not  posiiible,  Ehrlich  showed  that  the  antitoxin  undea 
certain  conditions  was  permanent  both  in  power  of  chemically  combining* 
with  and  physiologically  neutralizing  the  toxine.  One  antitoxin,  however, 
cannot  be  compared  with  another  antitoxin  directly.  This  can  only  be 
done  through  the  toxine. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  following  illustration  of  a  teat  will 
give  a  clear  conception  as  to  how  the  unit  of  strength  of  a  serum  is 
determined, 

Ex.ofFLE  OF  A  Test. — It  is  first  necessary  to  obtain  our  official  yard- 
stick* This  may  be  done  by  applying  to  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  in 
Washington,  where  the  standard  sertmi  is  kept  in  a  dry  powdered  form 
in  vacuum  tubes  under  the  influence  of  pentaphdsphoric  acid  in  a  cold 
place  and  carefully  preserved  from  the  light  This  powder  is  dissolved, 
carefully  tested,  and  sent  to  the  applicant  in  a  glycerinated  solution* 
Each  cubic  centimeter  of  a  certain  dilution  of  this  standard  serum 
contains  just  1  unit.  Before,  however,  we  can  measure  the  potency  of 
an  autitoxic  serum  of  unknown  strength  it  is  first  necessary  to  standard 
a  toxine.  This  is  done  by  mixing  one  unit  of  the  standard  antitoxic' 
serum  with  varying  quantities  of  the  toxine,  as  shown  in  table  on  p.  433. 

From  this  series  we  learned  that  one  unit  contains  just  sufficient  anti- 
toxin to  neutralize  CltJ  c.  c.  of  the  toxine.  This  is  known  as  the  L^ 
dose**  By  the  L^,  dose,  then,  is  meant  that  quantity  of  poison  which 
just  neutralizes  or  saturates  one  immunity  unit  as  shown  at  the  necropsy 
done  48  hours  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  mixture  into  the 
guinea-pig*  The  reaction  at  the  site  of  inoculation  at  tliis  examination 
must  l>e  hardly  noticeable. 

In  the  above  illustration  the  L^  dose  of  this  toxine  is  just  0,21  e.  c 
By  the  L^  dose  is  meant  the  smallest  quantity  of  poison  that  will  neu- 

^L  tt«nd«  for  Limit.  I^  Eji&nda  for  the  Itmit  of  no  reaction,  and  L^  the 
limit  of  acute  death. 
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Mixtures  of  Antitoxic  Serum  and 
Toxine  Injected  Subcutaneously 

into  Guinea-Pigs.  Besult 

1  immunity  unit  -|-  0.14  c.  c.  toxine  =  No  reaction. 
"  "    +  0.16     "        "     =  No  reaction. 

"  "    -\-  0.16     "        "     =  Slight  congestion  at  site  of  injection. 

[This  is  the  L^   dose.] 
**  "    +  0-1'^    "        "     =  Apparent  reaction  at  site  of  injection. 

**  "    -f  ^-IS     "        "     =  Injection  and  edema  at  site. 

^  "    4-^-^^     "        "     =  Injection   and   edema   at   site;   late 

paralysis. 
**  **    +  0.20    "        "     =  Sometimes  death  in  6  or  6  days,  some- 

times late  paralysis. 
**  **    +  0-21    "        "     =  Always  causes  acute  death  about  the 

fourth  day.   [This  is  the  L^  dose.] 
**  "    -|'0-22    "        "     =  Acute  death   usually   on  second   or 

third  day. 
**  **    +  0-23    "        "     =  Acute  death  on  second  day. 

tralize  one  immunity  unit  plus  a  quantity  necessary  to  kill  the  animal 
on  the  fourth  day.  The  L^  dose  is  the  test  dose  which  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  our  unknown  antitoxic  serum,  as  follows : 

The  L^  (or  Test  Dose  of  Toxin)  +  Varying 

Amounts  of  Antitoxin  Injected  into  Eesults. 

Guinea-Pigs. 
0.21  c  c  toxine  -|-  1/150  c.  c.  antitoxic  serum  =  No  effect. 

«     «        «     +V1'^5    "  "  "      =  No  effect. 

«     «        «     +1/200    "  "  "      =  Late  paralysis. 

«     «        "     4-1/225     "  "  *'      =  Late  paralysis. 

u     a        a     4-V250    "  "  "      =  Dies  4th  day. 

«     <<        a     4-1/276    "  "  "      =  Dies  3d  day. 

«     «        «     +1/300    "  "  "      =  Dies  2d  day. 

From  this  series  it  is  evident  that  1/250  c.  c.  of  the  serum  contains 
that  amount  of  antitoxin  which  will  neutralize  the  toxine  in  the  test 
dose,  leaving  sufficient  free  poison  to  kill  the  animal  on  the  fourth  day. 
The  serum,  therefore,  contains  one  antitoxic  unit  in  1/250  c.  c.  of  serum. 
One  c.  c.  of  the  serum  would,  therefore,  contain  250  units.* 

StandardisatioiL  of  Tetanus  Antitoxin. — There  are  four  methods  of 
measuring  the  strength  of  tetanus  antitoxin:  (1)  the  German  method 
described  by  Behring;  (2)  the  French  method  described  by  Eoux;  (3) 
the  Italian  method  after  Tizzoni,  and  (4)  the  American  method  estab- 

For  the  details  for  carrying  out  these  tests  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Hygienic  hahwratory  Bulletin  No.  21  upon  'The  Immunity  Unit  for  Standard- 
hSg  Diphtheria  Antitoxin/'  by  M.  J.  Rosenau,  which  contains  the  official  descrip- 
tkHi  and  details  of  the  process  and  its  theoretical  considerations. 
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Ibhed  by  Hoscnaii  and  ADtlersoiu*  ICuropean  staiidartls  are  admitted  to 
be  ungatiBfattory  and  for  thu  uiofit  piirt  nut  aciurate.  Furllior,  they 
are  coraplicated  and  difUciUt  to  c*arry  out*  The  American  method,  which 
has  been  made  tlie  oflieia!  p)veninu'nt  stanrlanJ  for  this  and  otlier  coun- 
tries,  eommends  ittjclf  for  its  simplicity,  direilness,  anil  precision. 

The  tetanus  antitoxic  unit  is  based  upon  the  neutralizing  value  of  an 
arbitrary  quantity  of  antitoxic  serum  preserved  under  special  conditions 
to  prevent  deterioration  in  the  Hygienic  I*aboratory  of  the  Pubh'c  Health 
Service.  This  arbitrary  quantity  now  contains  ten  times  the  amount  of 
tetanus  antitoxin  neeessary  to  neutralize  somewhat  less  than  lOO  minimal 
lethal  doses  of  a  standard  toxiue  for  a  35n^^ara  guinea-pig.  That  is, 
OS  of  a  unit  mixed  willi  100  minimal  lethal  doses  of  the  standard  toxine 
contains  just  enough  free  poison  in  the  mixture  to  kill  the  guiuea*pig 
in  four  days  after  subcutaneous  injection. 

The  oflieial  definition  of  a  tetanus  antitoxic  iinit  is  the  following: 
The  immunit}^  unit  for  measuring  the  strength  of  tetanus  antitoxin 
eliall  be  ten  times  the  least  quantity  of  a uti tetanic  serum  necessary  to 
save  the  life  of  a  350-gram  guinea-pig  for  9(5  hours  against  the  ofTicial 
dose  of  a  standard  toxine  furnishnl  by  the  Hygienic  Tjaboratory  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service, 

llie  standardization  uf  tetanus  antitoxin  does  not  differ  radically 
from  the  standardization  of  diphtheria  antitoxin.  The  toxins  and  anti- 
toxins are  mixed  and  the  mixture  injected  into  guinea-pigs.  WTiile,  how- 
ever, the  unit  is  based  upon  the  neutralizing  value  of  an  arbitrary  quan- 
tity of  aiititoxic  serum,  the  antitoxin  is  not  issvu^d  for  a  basis  of  com- 
parison, as  in  the  case  of  diphtheria*  A  stable  precipitattni  toxine,  the 
test  dose  of  whicli  has  been  carefully  detennined,  is  issued  to  other  labora- 
tories for  the  purpose  of  testing. 

The  value  of  an  unknown  serum  is  measured  directly  from  tliis 
standard  precipitated  toxine,  the  L .  ,  or  test  dose,  of  which  is  stated. 
The  L , ,  or  test  dose,  of  the  particular  toxine  now  dispensed  by  the  gov- 
ernment contains  just  100  minimal  lethal  doses  for  a  350-gram  guinea- 
pig.  This  particular  toxine  is  very  stable  and  has  not  changed  appre- 
ciably in  eight  years.  As  80<m  as  it  alters  or  is  exhnustctl  the  next  toxine 
that  will  be  issued  may  contain  more  or  less  than  UIO  minimal  lethal 
doses,  but  the  test  dose  will  contain  precisely  tlie  same  neutralizing 
jKjwer. 

T\\i}  tetanus  antitoxic  unit  may  ho  better  uitdcrstood  from  an  exam- 
ple of  a  test. 

An  Example  of  a  Test. — Carefully  tare  a  weighing  bottle,  then 
add  approximately  20  to  50  mg.  (if  the  dried  poison.  Again  carefully 
weigh.     Dissolve  the  toxine  in  tlie  weighing  bcittle  with  salt  solution 

*  EygUmio  Laboraiory  JfuUeiin  ATo.  4$^  P.  H.  4  M.  H.  ServicOf  ^\^«Ahlngtoll^ 
MatcU,  1908.  — 
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(0.85)  in  the  proportion  of  0.1  gram  of  the  dried  poison  to  166.66  c.  c. 
of  the  salt  solution.  This  proportion  is  used  for  the  reason  that  each 
cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  will  represent  0.0006  gm.  of  the  orig- 
inal dried  poison  (=100  MLD's).  This  proportion  is  taken  because 
it  is  very  convenient  in  measuring  out  the  test  dose,  which  represents 
1  c.  c.  of  the  solution.    Thus : 

44.5692  gm.,  bottle  +  toxina 
44.5300  gm.,  bottle. 


.0392  gm.,  toxine. 
0.1  gm.  :.  166.66  e.  c.  : :.  0.0392  :  x. 
X  =  65.33  c.  c. 

In  other  words,  if  the  ^quantity  of  toxine  placed  in  the  weighing 
bottle  should  weigh,  as  in  this  instance,  just  0.0392  gm.,  carefully  deliver 
from  an  accurately  graduated  burette  just  65.33  c.  c.  salt  solution  into 
the  weighing  b6ttle ;  and,  as  before  stated,  each  cubic  centimeter  of  this 
solution  will  be  the  L]^  or^test  dose. 

Now  dilute  the  serum  of  unknown  value  in  accordance  with  the  table 
of  dilutions,  and  mix  aliquot  parts  of  the  serum  with  the  test  dose  of 
toxine,  as  follows : 


No.  of 


Woight  of 

guinearpig 

(grams) 


SuboutAneouB  injection  of  a 
mixture  of — 


Tozilte  (test  dose) 


Antitoxin 


Time  of  death 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


350 
350 
350 
350 
350 


Gram, 

o.obciS 

-.0006 
.0006 
.0006 
.0006 


c,c, 
0.001 
.0015 
.002 
.0025 
.003 


2  days,  4  hours. 
4  days,  1  hour 
Symptoms, 
slight  symptoms. 
No  symptoms. 


According  to  this  series  the  guinea-pig  which  received  the  mixture 
containing  0.0015  c.  c.  of  the  serum  died  in  four  days  and  one  hour. 
Therefore,  0.0015  c.  c.  of  the  serum  contains  one-tenth  of  an  immunity 
unit,  as  the  unit  has  been  defined  as  ten  times  the  least  amount  of  anti- 
tetanic  serum  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  a  350-gram  guinea-pig  96 
hours  against  the  official  test  dose.  This  serum  would,  therefore,  contain 
just  66  units  per  c.  c. 

In  order  to  obtain  reliable  and  comparable  results,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  all  the  factors  concerned — the  composition  of  the 
poisons,  their  concentration,  the  diluting  fluid,  length  of  time  the  mix- 
tures are  allowed  to  stand,  the  site  of  inoculation,  etc.,  in  accordance 
with  directions  in  the  official  methods. 
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PHAGOCYTOSIS 


Metchnikoff  gave  us  the  first  physical  ejtplanation  of  immuaity 
tlirough  his  brilliant  studies  upon  phagocytosis,  Metchnikoff  was  a  biol- 
ogist, and  as  a  result  of  his  stimulating  observations  upon  the  phago- 
cytes in  all  the  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom  he  contributed  much 
to  our  knowledge,  not  alone  of  inmmnity,  but  to  our  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  nutrition  and  inflammation.  The  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  bis 
views  caused  a  flood  of  work  from  othera  upon  these  basic  subjects  in 
medical  biology. 

Phagocytosis  is  a  process  common  to  all  cells  having  amebic  motion. 
A  phagocyte  is  any  cell  capable  of  absorbing  particulate  matter  into 
its  substance.  The  process  is  best  seen  with  an  ameba  under  the  micro- 
scope. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  phagocytosis  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
three  phases  of  t!ie  process:  (I)  the  approach,  (2)  the  engulf ment,  and 
(3)  the  digestion. 

The  apprmirh  or  chemoiaxis  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  displajred 
hy  almost  all  motile  and  unicellular  organisms,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, as  well  as  by  the  leukocytes.  It  manifests  itself  by  a  movement 
of  the  unicellular  organism  or  the  phagocytic  cell  toward  the  particle  and 
seems  to  be  a  response  to  a  chemical  stimulus.  Chemotaxis  is  said  to  be 
positive  when  the  leukocytes  are  quickly  and  energetically  attracted  to 
a  substance,  and  tiffjaftve  when  this  attraction  is  lacking.  There  is 
considerable  doubt  whether  there  is  true  negative  chemotaxis  in  the  sense 
of  repulsion*  The  degree  of  chemotaxis  possessed  by  any  substance  may 
readily  be  determined  by  placing  it  in  a  capillary  tube  closed  at  one  end 
and  then  inserting  the  open  end  of  the  tube  into  the  tissue  of  an  animal 
or  into  a  fluid  containing  active  phagocytes.  Tf  the  substance  has  positive 
chemotactic  power  the  phagocytes  scK>n  approach  the  free  end  of  the 
capillary  tube,  which  they  ejiter;  if  the  substance  has  negative  chemo- 
tactic power  the  phagocytes  are  not  attracted  and  do  not  enter  the  capil- 
lary tube.  As  Emery  points  out,  the  leukocytes  are  in  many  cases  at- 
tracted into  an  infected  area  to  their  own  undoing,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  "even  in  inflammatory  proi'esses  which  are  mild  in  nature 
and  favorable  in  result  the  number  of  leukocytes  which  may  he  killed  in 
the  conflict  is  enormous.  The  leukocytes  are  not  independent  protozoa  ■ 
inhabiting  the  blood  and  tissues,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  organism. 
It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  that  the  former  should  be  attracted 
at  once  to  the  seat  of  invasion,  and  hence  the  processes  of  evolution  have 
led  to  the  development  of  this  function  in  the  nomadic  cells  of  the  body. 
These  are  extraordinarily  susceptible  to  chemotaftie  influences.  They 
aeem  to  be  attracted  by  any  deviation  from  the  normal  situation  of  the 
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tissues  and  fluids — a  slight  injury,  a  hemorrhage,  the  presence  of  a  poison, 
or  a  foreign  body  of  any  sort,  or  any  dead  or.  useless  tissue — and  the  leuko- 
cytes are  immediately  attracted  into  the  area  affected.  The  more 
we  regard  the  process  the  more  we  must  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  examples  of  means  to  ends  met  with  in  the  animal 
economy/' 

The  engulfmetU  of  the  bacteria  may  readily  be  studied  in  amebae 
in  their  free  living  stage.  The  protoplasm  of  the  ameba  is  thrown  out 
in  the  form  of  pseudopodia;  these  encircle  the  particle,  which  soon 
appears  within  the  substance  of  the  ameba.  The  engulfment  of  particles 
by  the  leukocytes  and  other  cells  is  precisely  the  same. 

The  digestion  within  the  cell  is  entirely  comparable  to  gastric  diges- 
tion in  higher  animals.  It  is  now  known  that  active  proteolytic  ferments 
dissolve  the  albuminous  particles,  and  that  this  takes  place  in  an  acid 
medium  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  delicate  indicators,  such  as 
neutral  red. 

The  phagocytes  may  take  up  and  digest  either  live  or  dead  bacteria ; 
they  are  not  simply  scavengers.  They  engulf  particles  of  all  kinds,  both 
organic  and  inorganic.  Thus,  in  anthracosis  the  particles  of  coal  are 
mainly  carried  and  contained  in  the  phagocytic  cells.  The  phagocytes 
play  a  similar  r61e  with  the  malarial  pigment,  with  the  granules  of  pig- 
ment left  after  a  hemorrhage,  and  with  other  foreign  particles  in  the 
body.  Phagocytes  are  also  enabled  to  absorb  colloidal  substances  and 
fluids  as  well  as  particulate  matter.  They  are  enabled  to  dispose  of  com- 
paratively large  masses  by  removing  it  piecemeal.  Thus,  the  *^core*'  of 
boils  is  gradually  removed  mainly  by  the  phagocytes.  Catgut  and  silk 
ligatures  are  similarly  removed  and  the  absorption  of  the  tadpole's  tail  is 
disposed  of  through  the  same  process. 

Metchnikoff  divided  the  phagocytes  into  free  and  fixed,  macrophages 
and  microphages. 

The  free  phagocytes  are  the  leukocytes,  lymphocytes,  and  other  blood 
cells,  as  the  myelocytes  from  the  bone  marrow.  The  fixed  phagocytes 
are  the  connective  tissue  cells  aod  endothelial  cells.  The  free  phago- 
cytes, according  to  Metchnikoff,  play  the  more  important  r61e. 

The  microphages  or  microcytes  are  the  mononuclear  leukocytes,  the 
polymorphonuclear  leukocytes,  and  the  wandering  connective  tissue  cells. 
The  macrophages  or  macrocytes  are  the  large  lymphocytes,  the  mononu- 
clear pulp  cells  of  the  spleen  and  bone  marrow,  endothelial  cells  of  the 
large  vessels,  and  Kupfer's  stellate  cells  of  the  liver.  The  microphages 
play  an  active  part  in  all  acute  infections.  They  are  the  first  to  come 
in  the  field  and  for  the  most  part  are  vegetarians,  that  is,  they  take  up 
bacteria  especially.  The  macrophages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  carnivorous, 
engulfing  other  cells  and  protozoon  parasites,  and  are  especially  concerned 
in  chronic  inflammations,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  leprosy,  rather  than 
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in  the  acute  processes.  These  distiudions  between  the  free  ami  fixed 
pimgocytes,  the  mitTopliagos  and  macrophages,  are  entirely  arbitrary* 
All  the  leukocytes  have  the  power  of  phagocytosis,  though  in  varying 
degree,  Tliis  is  readily  seen  in  an  opsonic  preparation  or  in  an  examina* 
tion  of  a  smear  of  gonorrheal  pus,  when  some  of  the  polymorphonuclear 
leukocytes  will  be  loaded  with  the  cocci  while  others  cM^ntain  few  or  none. 
The  small  phagoc}^es  (microcytej?)  are  able  to  engulf  protozoa  and 
animal  cells  as  well  as  bacteria. 

lletehnikoff  has  insii^ted  since  the  beginning  of  his  studies  upon 
phagocji^ieis  that  this  process  plays  an  important,  if  not  the  sole*  role 
in  immunity.  He  conceives  that  a  true  battle  takes  place  between  the 
cells  and  the  invading  germs.  Wlicn  phagocytosis  is  active  and  suc- 
cessful, immunity  is  the  result.  If  phagocytosis  is  absent,  or  the  phago- 
cytes are  unsuccessful,  the  result  is  sus^ceptibility  instead  of  immunity. 
Metchnikofl  iirst  studied  the  protective  power  of  tiie  phagocytes  in  a  fresh 
water  crustacean,  the  daphnia,  which,  from  its  transparency  and  small 
size,  is  a  ver}*  suitable  creature  for  observation.  He  found  that  the  daph- 
nia  is  subject  to  a  disease  due  to  the  invasion  of  its  body  cavity  by  the 
spores  of  a  yeast  (Monospora),  and  that  if  these  spores  gain  access  in 
large  numl)er8  they  multiply,  form  into  mature  organisms,  and  finally  kill 
their  host.  When,  however^  a  few  spores  gain  access  he  found  the  leuko- 
cytes of  the  daphnia  approach  them,  fcum  a  wall  around  them,  and  finally 
digest  and  destroy  them»  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  irajuunit}^  of 
the  daphnia  to  this  infection  depends  ujmn  the  activity  of  its  leukoc}i:e8. 
Analogous  instances  are  found  iu  many  other  animals,  including  man. 
In  the  streptococcus  infections  particularly  ^letrhnikoff  believed  their 
virulence  depended  upon  the  absence  of  phagocytic  action. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Metchnikoff  himself  that  the  mechaniam 
of  immunity  was  a  much  more  coniplirated  process  than  could  be  ac- 
counted for  simply  by  the  number  and  physical  activity  of  the  phago- 
cytes. The  simple  act  of  phagocytosis  alone  co\dd  not  explain  all  the 
phenomena.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  study  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  the  products  of  exeretiop  of  the  phagocytes.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  digestive  power  of  the  phagocytes  is  a  very  power- 
ful one,  and  substances  usually  deemed  entirely  insoluble  may  be  gradu- 
ally removed  by  their  action.  Metchnikoff  considered  two  of  these  sub- 
stances to  be  concerned  in  immunity:  the  microcytase  and  the  macro- 
cytaae. 

The  microcytase  is  a  ferment-like  substance  obtained  from  the  micro- 
cytes.  It  is  thermolabile  and  corresponds  in  all  ess4*ntial  respects  to  the 
alexin  of  Bucbner  or  the  complement  of  P"hrlicli. 

The  macroctftme  is  a  thermostable  substance  obtained  fnmi  the  macro- 
cytea.  It  is  concerned  with  specific  acquired  immunity.  The  macrtx-yte 
laetene  itself  to  the  bacteria,  hence  was  called  by  Aletchnikof?  the  fixaUjr« 
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It  is  similar  in  all  essential  respects  to  the  "substance  sensibilitrice'*  of 
Bordet,  or  the  amboceptor  of  Ehrlich. 

Buchner,  as  well  as  most  other  unprejudiced  students  in  immimol- 
ogy,  takes  the  middle  ground  between  the  doctrines  of  the  cellular  theory 
represented  by  Metchnikoff  and  his  school  and  the  doctrines  of  the  hu- 
moral theory  represented  by  Ehrlich.  It  now  seems  quite  evident  that 
both  the  cells  and  the  body  fluids  play  an  important  role  in  the  mechanism 
of  immunity.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that  the  mechanism  of  immunity 
differs  widely  with  different  infections;  in  some  phagocytosis  plays  a 
dominant  part ;  in  others  it  seems  that  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  chiefly 
concerned.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  where  the  fluids  of  the 
body  are  the  chief  actors  the  antibodies  are  probably  in  all  cases  derived 
.  from  the  cells.  Just  what  'cells — ^whether  the  fixed  tissue  cells  or  the 
free  phagocytes — are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of  these  anti- 
bodies is  not  quite  clear. 

All  observers  are  agreed  upon  one  thought,  and  that  is,  fundamen- 
tally immunity  is  closely  allied  to  the  processes  of  cell  nutrition.  The 
receptors  of  Ehrlich  are  the  mouths  of  the  cells  for  food.  The  phago- 
cytosis of  Metchnikoff  is  primarily  a  mechanism  by  which  cells  possess- 
ing amebic  motion  obtain  their  food.  Anaphylaxis,  which  offers  another 
explanation  of  immunity  to  certain  infections,  deals  with  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  protein  metabolism.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  any 
experimental  research  that  gives  a  deeper  insight  into  protein  metabolism 
as  well  as  the  more  direct  researches  in  immunology  has  a  fimdamental 
bearing  upon  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 


OPSONINS 

The  name  opsonin  (opsono:  I  cater  for,  I  prepare)  is  given  to  sub- 
stances which  occur  in  the  blood  and  which  have  the  power  of  prepar- 
ing bacteria  and  other  cells  for  ingestion  by  the  leukocytes.  The  opsonins 
combine  with  the  bacteria  and  in  that  way  prepare  them  for  being  taken 
up  more  easily  by  the  phagocytic  cells.  In  the  absence  of  opsonins, 
phagocytosis  does  not  take  place,  and  their  great  importance  is,  therefore, 
at  once  manifest.  There  is  now  no  doubt  concerning  the  existence  of 
these  substances,  and  the  brilliant  work  of  Wright  has  stimulated  a  flood 
of  researches  which  have  thrown  much  light  upon  this  chapter  in  im- 
munology. 

The  opsonins  are  normally  present  in  the  blood  or  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  in  amount  by  the  injection  of  bacteria  or  appropriate 
antigen.  The  opsonins  are  specific,  that  is,  the  blood  serum  may  contain 
opsonins  which  prepare  staphylococci  for  the  phagocytes,  but  may  contain 
no  suitable  substance  to  prepare  streptococci,  tubercle  bacilli,  or  some 
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other  iiiicToorganigm*  The  opsonins  are  probably  similar  to  the  bacteno- 
tropins;  their  diemit^al  iiuture,  however,  in  common  with  other  anti- 
bodies, is  not  understood. 

Tie  Opsonic  Index.. — ^Sir  Almroth  Wright  has  modified  Leishmann's 
method  for  muasuring  the  opsonic  power  of  the  blood  genim,  but  the 
method  is  somewhat  complicated  and  gives  variable  results  even  in  the 
hands  of  trained  workers.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  the 
tests  now  in  use  are  a  true  index  of  the  amount  of  opsonins  in  the  serum, 
although  they  may  he  taken  to  iu<litate  roughly  the  measure  of  their  I 
activity.  The  opsonic  index  has  been  e^peiially  us^ed  as  a  guide  to 
vaccine  therapy  ratlier  than  in  preventive  medicine.  If,  however,  we  had 
a  satisfactory  and  ready  method  by  which  the  specific  opsonins  of  the 
blood  con  Id  be  measnred  so  that  deficiencies  could  be  readily  determined 
and  strengthened,  we  would  theoretically  at  least  have  a  valuable  addition 
to  prophylaxis* 
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Lysins  are  substances  that  have  the  power  of  disintegrating  or 
solving  cells  or  other  organized  structures.  Those  that  disscdve  bacteria 
are  known  as  the  bacteriolysins,  those  that  dissolve  red  blood  cells  are 
called  hemolysins,  those  (liat  dissolve  epithelial  or  oilier  body  cells  are 
called  cytolysins  or  cytotoxins.  The  lysins  in  themselves  are  not  poison- 
ous, but  through  their  action  they  may  liberate  or  generate  toxic  sub- 
stances and  thus  play  an  important  role  not  only  in  the  pathogenesis  of 
many  infectious  diseases  and  dii^eased  states,  but  also  in  their  cure  and 
prevention. 

Normally  the  blood  possesses  bactericidal  properties^  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  is  almost  entirely  due  to  its  power  of  dissolving  the  bac- 
terial cells.  The  bacteriolytic  property  of  normal  blood  serum  is  not 
specific,  wliereas  the  bacteriolysins  induced  through  special  processes  by  M 
immunization  are  strictly  specific.  The  fact  that  tlie  blotjd  has  the  power  ■ 
of  resisting  decomposition  longer  than  other  animal  fiuids  was  known  to 
Hunter  before  the  era  of  bacteriology.  It  was  also  early  known  that 
this  property  of  the  blood  diminishes  spontaneously  after  it  was  shed 
and  could  he  destroyed  by  heat— 7a bout  5o^  C  The  bacteriolytic  sub- 
stances in  the  bloud  were  first  studied  by  Buchncr  and  Nuttall,  who  called 
them  alexins.  When  it  was  discovered  that  the  bh*ud  p<*ssesses  marked 
jjowers  of  destroying  bacteria  the  conclusion  was  naturally  drawn  that 
herein  lies  the  explanation  of  immunity.  It  was  smui  learned,  however, 
that,  though  tlie  blood  of  certain  animals  may  posst^ss  nirtrked  bactericidal 
properties,  nevertheless  they  are  very  susct»ptible;  and,  furl  her,  that  tlic 
power  to  kill  bai-tcria  is  muth  more  marked  in  the  serum  than  in  the 
circulating  blood  in  the  animal.     Thus,  according  to  Lubarsch,  1G,0U0 
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virulent  bacilli  will  kill  a  rabbit  if  injected  intravenously;  that  is,  the 
blood  within  the  body  has  not  the  power  of  killing  this  number,  yet  1  c.  c. 
of  fresh  blood  serum  will  destroy  this  number  or  even  more  in  a 
test  tube. 

Rabbits  are  very  susceptible  to  anthrax,  although  the  blood  serum 
of  these  animals  possesses  marked  bactericidal  properties  for  the  an- 
thrax bacillus ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  dog  is  very  resistant  to  anthrax, 
despite  the  fact  that  its  blood  seruna  is  very  slightly  bactericidal. 

The  bacteriolysins  were  discovered  by  Richard  Pfeiffer^  in  his  at- 
tempt to  actively  immunize  animals  against  cholera  by  the  injection 
of  live  cultures.  He  observed  that  the  cholera  organisms  were  disin- 
tegrated and  dissolved  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  immunized  animals. 
This  gave  rise  to  what  is  now  known  as  Pfeiffer's  phenomenon,  which,  on 
account  of  its  importance,  must  be  considered. 

Pfeiffer's  Phenomenon. — Guinea-pigs  are  immunized  by  the  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  increasing  doses  of  a  cholera  culture  about  once  a 
week  until  they  are  able  to  withstand  large  amounts  of  a  fresh  viru- 
lent strain.  This  usually  required  at  least  three  or  four  injections. 
Some  of  the  live  microorganisms  are  now  injected  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  of  the  immunized  animal,  and  from  time  to  time  minute  drops 
of  this  injected  material  with  the  peritoneal  exudate  are  withdrawn  by 
means  of  capillary  tubes  and  examined  under  the  microscope.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  bacteria  previously  actively  motile  soon  lose  their 
power  of  motion  and  die.  They  then  become  somewhat  swollen  and 
agglutinate  into  balls  or  dumps,,  which  gradually  become  paler  and 
paler.  The  disintegrating  bacterial  cells  become  granular  and  finally 
are  completely  dissolved  in  the  peritoneal  fluid.  This  process  usually 
takes  about  twenty  minutes^  provided  the  animal  has  been  sufficiently 
highly  immunized.  For  a  control,  a  like  quantity  of  the  cholera  culture 
is  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  normal  guinea-pig.  In  this 
case  the  microorganisms  are  not  immobilized,  agglutinated,  or  dissolved. 
Further,  the  immunized  animal  remains  unaffected  while  the  control  ani- 
mal dies  as  a  result  of  the  infection.  This  reaction  is  specific,  that  is, 
a  guinea-pig  inmiunized  against  cholera  will  immobilize,  agglutinate,  and 
dissolve  only  the  cholera  vibrios ;  a  guinea-pig  inmiunized  with  typhoid 
will  act  upon  typhoid  and  not  upon  cholera. 

It  was  soon  discovered  by  Bordet  that  this  reaction  takes  place  not 
only  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  immunized  animal,  but  will  occur 
in  the  test  tube  when  the  peritoneal  exudate  or  the  blood  serum  of 
the  immunized  animal  is  mixed  with  the  cholera  organisms.  It  was 
through  a  study  of  this  reaction  that  Pfeiffer  and  Kolle  and  later  Gruber 
and  then  Widal  discovered  and  described  the  ability  of  blood  serum  to 
clump  or  agglutinate  bacteria.  It  seems  evident  that  this  power  of  the 
^Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  VoL  XVJU,  and  Deutadhe  med.  Wochen,,  1896,  pp.  97,  119. 
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blood  serum  or  the  peritoneal  exudaie  of  the  immiuii7.od  guinea-pig  is  an 
important  fattor  in  the  nieefmnbm  ut  its  jnimimity. 

Nature  of  Lysine. — Bacteriolysina  are  absolutely  distinct  from  anti- 
toxiDS  aud  agglutinins.  Even  when  tliese  three  suhstanees  eoexii^t  tliey 
may  be  distinguiiihed  one  from  the  other  throuijli  pliysiea!,  diemieal,  or 
biological  tests.    Nothing  is  known  as  to  their  chemical  composition. 

Any  general  statement  eoneemmg  the  thermal  death  point  or  other 
charaeters  of  the  lysins  must  be  misleading,  from  the  faet  that  we  now 
know  that  l3^tic  action  is  always  due  to  a  combination  of  two  eubgtanres : 
one  stable,  the  nther  unhtable;  one  readily  destroyed  hy  heat,  the  other 
quite  resistant  to  heat,  Tliis  important  observation  was  made  by  Bordet, 
who  was  the  first  to  show  that  two  substaneeja  are  necessary  for  tlie  phe- 
nomenon of  bacteriolysis.  He  considered  that  one  of  these  substances 
sensitized  the  baeteria,  and,  therefore,  called  it  the  "substance  sensibili- 
trice**;  this  substance  is  thermostable.  Tlie  other  substance,  which  is 
tliermolabilcj  he  continued  to  coll  alexin,  Bonlet  found  that  all  the 
essential  features  of  bacteriolysis  could  be  reproduced  exactly  if  red  blood 
corpuscles  were  substituted  for  the  bacteria.  It  was  this  analogy  between 
bacteriolysis  and  hemolyi?is  that  led  Ehrlich  to  an  investigation  of  the 
latter  phenomenon,  and  his  researches  led  to  much  new  light  upon  the 
subject.  Ehrlich  introduced  new  names  for  the  substances  which  Bordet 
has  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  phenomenon,  and  applied  his  side-chain 
theory  to  explain  the  reaction. 

Many  names  have  been  given  to  the  two  substancea  which  take  part 
in  lysis*  The  thermostable  substance  has  been  called  svibstance  sensihili- 
trice,  or  simply  sensibilitrice,  imnnine  bmly,  amboceptor,  fixator,  inter- 
mediary body,  interbody,  philoc3ia8e,  immunisin,  desmon,  copula  and 
preparator;  while  the  therniolabile  substan^-e  has  been  called  the  alexin^ 
complement,  addiment,  and  cytase.  We  simll  speak  of  the  first  as  the 
immune  body  and  the  second  as  the  complement. 

One  of  the  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  phenomenon  of  the 
lytic  poisons  is  that  the  poison  itself  (complement)  is  normally  pres- 
ent ID  the  blood.  This  substance  is%  fragile  body,  readily  destroyed  at  a 
moderate  temperature — 65*^  C*  It  disapi>ears  spontaneously  from  the 
serum  when  kept  for  a  few  days;  it  is  destroyed  hy  acids  and  alkalis  and 
ia  not  specific  in  it-s  action.  Complement  appears  to  he  formed  hy  the 
breaking  down  of  the  hnikorvtes,  whirh  aceonnts  for  the  fact  that  blood 
eenim  after  clotting  is  much  more  potent  than  the  wliole  blood;  further, 
i?omplement  is  absent  from  Huids  containing  no  leukocytes,  su(*h  as  the 
tqueous  humor. 

According  to  Ehrlieh,  the  imninne  body  has  two  f^omhining  afhnities* 
and,  therefore,  lie  ealled  it  the  amboceptor.  Tt  unites  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  eomplement  and  on  the  other  with  the  rceeptor  of  the  cell. 
Bordet,  however,  considers  that  the  cell  unites  directly  but  separately  with 
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both  the  complement  and  the  immune  body.  The  immune  body  is  stable 
and  specific ;  it  is  more  stable  than  the  agglutinins  or  even  the  antitoxins. 
It  is  not  injured  by  heating  to  60®  C,  it  is  weakened  at  70®  C,  and 
finally  destroyed  by  prolonged  exposure  at  this  temperature.  It  is  called 
the  immune  body  because,  according  to  Ehrlich's  views,  immunity  can 
only  be  obtained  through  it  on  account  of  its  specific  reaction. 

In  bacteriolytic  immimity  it  is  the  immune  body  rather  than  the  com- 
plement that  is  increased. 

Just  what  service  the  lysins  are  in  the  mechanism  of  immunity  is 
not  clear.  Becent  studies  indicate  that  they  may  at  times  be  harm- 
ful as  well  as  useful.  Thus,  by  dissolving  the  bacterial  cell  they  have 
the  power  of  releasing  **endotoxins.'* 

The  studies  upon  anaphylaxis  have  thrown  much  collateral  light  upon 
the  probable  action  of  the  bacteriolysins  in  the  pathogenesis,  cure,  and 
prevention  of  disease.  When  the  bacteria  are  dissolved  within  the  body 
the  protein  matter  which  they  contain  is  set  free.  This  may  not  be 
poisonous  in  itself,  that  is,  may  not  have  any  of  the  properties  ordinarily 
attributed  to  the  endotoxins.  This  foreign  bacterial  protein,  however, 
may  sensitize  the  organism  so  that  the  second  time  the  protein  is  liberated 
it  may  cause  a  reaction  which  may  account  for  some  of  the  pathogenic 
effects  and  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Buxton  and  Colemai^  explain  the  pathogenesis  of  typhoid  fever  as 
largely  due  to  a  solution  of  the  typhoid  bacilli  within  the  body,  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  pneum6nia  and  other  infections  a  like  action  takes 
place.  An  organism  that  has  once  reacted  to  a  particular  bacterium 
remains  immune  so  long  as  it  possesses  an  altered  power  of  reaction, 
when  brought  in  association  with  the  microorganism  in  question.  Im- 
munity in  this  sense  is  an  example  of  allergic  and  is  discussed  more  in 
detail  under  anaphylaxis. 


HEMOLYSIS 

Hemolysins  are  substances  that  lake  the  blood ;  that  is,  they  dis- 
solve the  hemoglobin  from  the  red  blood  corpuscle  and  set  it  free  in 
solution.  A  certain  part  of  the  stroma  of  the  red  corpuscle  is  also  de- 
stroyed in  complete  hemolysis.  Some  of  the  hemolysins  are  specific  and 
others  are  not.  Thus,  distilled  water  will  dissolve  the  hemoglobin  from 
the  red  corpuscles  of  almost  all  animals.  Other  known  non-specific 
hemolytic  substances  are  various  alkalis  and  acids;  plant  poisons,  such 
as  recin  and  abrin ;  bacterial  poisons,  such  as  tetanolysin  and  staphyloly- 
sin ;  and  animal  poisons,  such  as  snake  venom,  scorpion  venom,  etc.  The 
specific  hemolysins  are  obtained  by  treating  (i.  e.,  immunizino:)  one 
animal  species  with  the  blood  corpuscles  of  another.     For  example,  the 
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blood  corpuscles  of  a  guinea- pig  are  iujected  into  a  ral>bit.  After  several 
Buch  injections  the  blood  serum  of  the  rabbit  will  contain  hemolytic 
Bubstances  for  the  guiiiea-pig*s  corpuscles.  The  corpuscles  used  for  im- 
munizatioe  are  obtained  by  drawing  the  blood  of  the  animal  into  isotonic 
salt  solution  (0,85  per  cent.)  containing  about  1  per  cent  of  sodium 
citrate,  which  prevents  coagulation-  The  citrated  blood  is  then  centrif- 
ugalized,  the  supernatant  fluid  drawn  off  and  replaced  with  isotonic  salt 
solution.  This  process  is  repeated  three  or  four  times  and  is  known  as 
washing  the  corpuscles*  The  object  is  to  remove  all  trace  of  serum  con- 
taining conipleuicnt  and  other  substances.  If  this  is  not  done  the  results 
will  be  unnecessarily  complicated  and  misleading.  The  washed  corpuBcle§ 
are  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  about  once  a  week  or  ten  days  until 
the  blood  contains  the  desired  hemolytic  action.  When  this  point  is 
reached  can  only  be  determined  by  withdrawing  small  quantities  of  the 
blood  and  testing  it. 

Hemolytic  tests  are  made  by  adding  together  the  complement  and 
the  immune  bodies.  The  corpuscles  are  obtained  as  above  described, 
washed  three  or  four  tinies»  and  suspended  in  isotonic  salt  solution,  so 
that  they  are  present  in  the  proportion  of  altout  5  to  10  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  the  salt  solution.  One  c.  c.  of  this  suspension  is  placed  in  a 
small  test  tube.  To  this  is  then  added  the  iimuune  body  contained  in 
the  serum  of  the  animal  that  had  been  injected  with  the  corpusc*les. 
This  immune  serum  is  first  heated  to  55°  or  56*  C.  for  one  hour  in 
order  to  destroy  the  complement.  This  degree  of  beat  does  not  injure 
the  immime  body.  Uniform  amounts  of  the  complement  are  obtained 
by  adding  a  definite  quantity  (0.2  of  a  c.  c.)  of  fresh  serum  to  each  test 
tube.  Each  test  tube  then  contains  a  uniform  quantity  of  the  corpuscles 
to  be  tested,  a  uniform  quantity  of  complement  in  the  fresh  &erura,  and 
a  variable  quantity  of  heated  immune  serum  containing  the  immune 
body.  In  most  eases  normal  saline  solution  is  added  to  bring  the  whole 
up  to  a  definite  volume — say  5  c.  c. 

These  mixtures  are  now  incubated  at  ST**  C,  for  two  hours,  being 
stirred  or  shaken  once  or  twice  in  the  meantime.  The  test  tul>e8  arc 
now  removed  and  placed  in  a  vefticiil  position  in  the  ice  chest  from 
12  to  24  hours  and  then  examined.  If  no  hemolysis  has  taken  place 
the  supernatant  fluid  will  be  untingcd  and  the  corpuscles  will  have 
settled  in  a  distinct  layer  at  the  bottom.  If  there  is  complete  hemol- 
ysis the  fluid  will  be  deeply  and  uniformly  colored  and  there  will  be 
no  sediment  or  only  a  minute  deposit  of  stromata.  If  the  reaction  ia 
partial,  the  fluid  will  be  less  deeply  colored  and  there  will  l>e  more  or 
less  of  a  deposit  of  undissolved  corpuscles.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  many  bacteria  produce  hemolysis  and  that,  if  the  mixtures  of  cor- 
puscles and  sera  be  incubated  for  long  periods,  fallacies  may  arise  from 
such  contaminationa. 
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If  instead  of  red  blood  cells  an  animal  is  treated  with  the  body 
cells  or  glandular  cells  of  another  species,  it  develops  the  power  to 
dissolve  the  cells  in  question.  This  power  is  contained  in  the  blood 
serum  and  is  brought  about  by  substances  known  as  cjrtotoxins,  which 
are  entirely  similar  to  the  bacteriolysins,  the  hemolysins,  and  other  lytic 
substances.  Cytotoxins  have  been  obtained  with  the  spleen  (leukocidin), 
with  the  sperm  (spermotoxin),  liver  cells  (hepatotoxin),  kidney  cells 
(nephrotoxin),  gastric  mucosa  (gastrotoxin),  placental  tissue  (syncy- 
tiolysin  or  placentolysin),  prostatic  tissue  (prostatolysin),  brain  (neuro- 
toxin), and  other  organs  and  tissues.  When  the  cytotoxins  were  discov- 
ered they  aroused  great  enthusiasm  in  the  hope  that  it  would  now  be 
possible  to  dissolve  and  destroy  such  foreign  cells  as  cancer  and  other 
tumors,  and  pathological  processes  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid 
of  certain  cellular  elements.  The  practical  results  have  been  exceedingly 
disappointing,  as  further  investigations  have  shown  that  these  cytotoxins 
are  exceedingly  weak  and,  further,  are  not  very  specific. 


THE   BOBDET-OENOOn    PHENOMENON— FIXATION    OF 

COMPLEMENT 

Bordet  and  Gengou^  found  that  bacteria  and  also  red  blood  cells 
could  be  '^sensitized"  by  placing  them  in  heated  immune  serum.  The 
immune  serum  is  heated  to  65®  or  56°  C.  in  order  to  destroy  the  com- 
plement, leaving  only  the  thermostable  "substance  sensibilitrice'*  which 
unites  with  the  bacteria  or  the  red  blood  cells,  and  thus  prepares  or 
sensitizes  them  to  the  action  of  the  complement.  If,  now,  these  sen- 
sitized bacteria  or  red  corpuscles  are  added  to  fresh  serum,  all  the  com- 
plement contained  in  the  fresh  gerum  is  removed  or  fixed  so  that  the 
fluid  will  no  longer  dissolve  bacteria  or  cells.  These  facts  are  of  very 
great  importance,  and  upon  them  are  based  the  Wassermann  reaction  for 
syphilis  and  other  practical  applications  in  immunology.  The  comple- 
ment fixation  test  is  also  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  gonococcus  infection, 
glanders  (p.  313),  streptococcus  infections,  pertussis,  meningitis,  typhoid 
fever,  and  other  infections. 

The  reaction  of  fixation  based  upon  the  work  of  Bordet  and  Gengou 
has  many  useful  practical  applications  in  addition  to  the  Wassermann 
reaction  for  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis.    If  either  the  antigen  or  the  anti- 

» Bordet:  Ann,  de  VInst.  Pasteur,  Vol.  XIV,  1900,  p.  257;  Vol.  XV,  1901,  p. 
289.  *^  »  '  r 

Oengou:     Ann.  de  VInet  Pasteur,  Vol.  XVI,  1902,  p.  734. 
Bordet  and  Oengou:     Compte  rendu  Acad.,  Vol.  CXXXVII,  p.  351. 
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body  are  unknown,  tlieir  presenre  may  bo  determined  throngh  the  reaction 
of  fixation,  because  it  is  jstrietly  sjicfific!.  Tht*  problrm  is  something  like 
the  theorem  in  geometry  with  the  triangle;  two  gidee  and  an  angle  of  & 
triangle  being  known,  the  other  side  and  angles  may  be  determined. 

The  uniigen  is  any  substance  whieh^  whi'n  injected  into  a  suitable^ 
animal,  has  the  power  of  generating  an  antibody.  Practically  all  patlio** 
genie  bacteria  and  pathogenic  protozoa  act  a.s  antigens;  many  a!buniinou» 
l)odies,  sueh  as  the  vciiDms,  the  enzynie^.  and  bland  proti:'in8,  may  alsi>- 
act  as  antigens.  As  the  reaction  is  spcei fie,  it  is  possible  to  determ^in® 
whetlier  a  particular  microorganism  is  the  true  cause  of  a  disease  or  not,? 
Thug,  Bordet  was  enabled  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  bacillus  which  ho 
isolated  during  the  early  stages  of  whoop  in  g-congh  was  the  true  eauso 
of  that  disease,  as  it  gave  the  reaction  of  fixation  with  a  specific  antilK)dy*' 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  antigen  is  known,  the  diagtuisis  may  be  made 
through  the  reaction  of  fixation,  as  in  the  case  of  syphilis  and  the  Wasaer- 
mann  reaction. 

The  Wassermann  reaction  for  syphilis  is  a  special  method  of  applica^ 
tion  of  the  Bordet-Gengou  phenomenon. 

The  follcjwing  is  a  brief  description  of  the  Wassermaim  reaction  at 
carried  out  for  the  Massachusetts  State  rkpartment  *A  Health,  by  Dr.  W.' 
A»  Hinton,  under  my  direction. 

Two  antigens  are  nsed :  one  is  an  alcoholic  e-xtract  of  a  liver  from 
a  case  of  hereditary  syphilis,  containing  the  Treponfma  pallidum ;  the 
other  is  an  alcoholic  extract  of  a  human  heart  which  is  then  saturated 
with  cholestcrin  at  room  temperatnre.  Each  of  these  antigens  is  diluted 
with  0.85  per  cent,  salt  solulinn  before  testing,  in  the  profmrtion  of  4^ 
mrt^  of  the  antigen  extract  to  l(j  parts  of  0.85  per  cent,  salt  solutioa^ 
The  amount  to  he  used — the  dosage- — is  carefully  determined  by  testing 
eiuh  antigen  against  a  large  number  of  known  positive  and  knowik 
negative  specimens  of  blood.  Any  antigen  which  gives  a  positive  reactioit 
on  a  known  negative  specimen  of  hi  mid  (**  false  fM)sitive*')  is  unsuitable 
for  testing  and  shotdil  he  rejected.  Further  it  is  unsafe  to  employ  an 
antigen  when  twice  its  dosage  inhibits  hemolysis  when  incubated  for  | 
hour  with  **the  hemolytic  system'"  consisting  of  complement*  and  th 
hemolytic  mixture,  (St^  Antigen  Control  in  table  on  Wassermann  Test.)' 
Usually  0.1  c,  c.  to  O.S  e.  c.  of  the  diluted  antigen  is  used.  Lecithin  and 
other  lipoidal  substances  may  also  act  as  antigen.* 

Syphilitic  antibody  in  the  patient's  serum  to  be  tested  is  tlie  unknowd 
quantity.    This  scrum  is  heated  in  a  water  bath  to  55°  C.  for  30  minutei 

*  In  routine  exatntnationg  upon  a  largo  ittimbcr  of  Bpecimens  it  is  better  ttf 
tcftt  all  BfM^ciroenu  first  with  h  cltuk'^UTinized  alroholir  rxtract  of  a  human 
liiNirt,  ihi«  anti{rt»n  bciiijr  rjiure  w-nftilive  to  iiyphiUc  anliUHiy,  and  thvn  ri'-test 
the  pofiitivf'ii  with  thi*  eaiiR*  antigen  and  ali*o  with  tht^  uk-oholie  pxtract  of  i 
Mvphilitic  liver  in  order  to  be  perfectly  eertain  of  txjth  the  sp^ciadty  and  tech- 
nic  of  the  teat. 
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to  destroy  ii&  complement.     One-tenth  cubic  centimeter  of  the  patien^P 
serum  is  used  in  Ihe  test  and  twice  this  quantity  is  used  fur  ike  control  in 
order  to  ghow  that  the  serum  does  not  ooseeBS  inhibitory  gubstanc^es  other 
than  specific  antibodies. 

The  complement  is  obtained  from  the  serum  of  guinea-pigs'  blood 
which  has  been  kept  on  ice  from  12  to  14  hours.  Ten  per  cent,  of  guinea- 
pigs*  serum  in  0.85  per  cent,  salt  solution  is  prepared.  The  amount 
used  in  testing  is  twice  tlie  minimum  quantity  necessary  to  liemolyze 
the  hemolytic  mixture.  Usually  this  amounts  to  0.4  c.  c.  to  0.5  c.  c.  of 
the  10  per  cent,  dilution. 

The  antigen,  tlie  patient's  serum  and  the  complement  are  mixed  in  a 
tube  and  then  incubated  in  a  water  bath  at  37°  C.  for  40  minutes,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  all  the  complement  in  the  mixture  has  been  **tixed/' 
if  syphilitic  antibody  is  present  in  the  patient's  serum  that  has  been  used* 

The  hemol}^ic  mixture  consists  of  equal  parts  of  a  5  per  cent,  suspen* 
sion  of  washed  shc^ep's  corpuscles  and  heated  immune  rabbit's  serum. 
This  mixture  is  incubated  in  a  w^ater  bath  at  37°  C.  for  i^  hour  to  sensi^ 
tiaie  the  cells  (washed  sheep's  corpuscles).  One  cubic  centimeter  of  thia 
hemolytic  mixture  is  now^  added  to  the  mixture  of  antigen,  complement 
and  patient's  serum  previously  prepared  and  incubated  at  37*  C.  for  tlO 
minutes. 

The  5  per  cent,  suspension  of  sheep's  corpuscles  in  0.85  per  cent,  salt 
solution  is  prepared  from  detibriiiated  sheep's  blood.  The  corpuscles  are 
w^ashed  three  times  and  for  each  washing  4  to  5  times  as  much  0.85  per 
cent,  salt  solution  is  used  as  the  original  volume  of  the  defibrinated  blood 
employed.  Finally  withdraw^  the  supernatant  mh  solution  until  the 
volume  of  cells  and  salt  solution  together  is  equal  to  the  volume  of 
defibrinated  bhxKl  originally  used.  This  suspension  of  comuscles  in  »'^ 
solution  is  called  washed  sheep's  corpuscles. 

The  heated  immune  rabbit's  serum  is  prepared  by  injecting  washed 
sheep's  corpuscles  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  rabbit  at  three-day 
intervals,  namely,  first  injection  7  c.  c. ;  second^  14  c.  c. ;  third,  21  c.  c, 
and  finally  28  c.  c.  The  rabbit  is  bled  on  the  I>th  or  10th  day  after  the 
last  injection  and  the  clear  serum  is  heato<l  in  a  water  bath  to  55**  C, 
for  %  hour.  This  treated  rabbit's  serum  contains  amboceptor  and  is 
diluted  with  0.85  per  cent,  salt  solution  so  that  0,25  c,  c^  of  this  dilution 
will  hemolyze  0.5  c.  c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  suspension  of  heated  sheep's  cor- 
puscles. This  procedure  is  called  standardization  of  the  amboceptor. 
Tn  the  test  twice  the  quantity,  or  0,5  c.  c.  of  amboceptor  is  used*  Small 
quantities  of  the  rabbit^s  serum  is  diluted  from  time  to  time  as  needed. 

After  the  entire  system  containing  the  antigen,  patient's  serum,  the 
complement  and  the  hemolytic  mixture  is  well  mixed  by  shaking  and  in- 
cubating at  37*^  C  in  water  bath  for  one  hour,  the  result  is  read  and 
again  after  having  been  kept  in  an  icebox  for  about  12  hours. 
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The  absence  of  hemolysis  indicates  the  presence  of  syphilitic  anti- 
body in  the  patient's  serum,  and  therefore  a  positive  reaction.  The 
presence  of  hemolysis  indicates  the  absence  of  syphilitic  antibody  in  the 
patient's  serum,  and  therefore  a  negative  reaction.  Partial  hemolysis 
signifies  a  doubtful  reaction.  It  is  advisable  to  test  several  specimens 
from  such  a  case,  and  to  interpret  a  persistently  or  predominatingly 
doubtful  reaction  as  indicative  of  a  syphilitic  infection. 


THE  NEraSER-WEOHSBERQ  PHENOMENON  OB  DEVIATION 
OF  THE  COMPLEMENT 

Neisser  and  Wechsberg  in  1901  *  found  that,  although  the  addition 
of  a  small  amount  of  immune  serum  renders  normal  serum  more  bac- 
tericidal or  increases  its  power  of  protection,  a  greater  addition  robs 


Diagram  Illustrating  Deviation  of  ComplelmlnT 

(Ntiaaer  Wftchsberg  Phenomenon) 
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it  of  most,  and  sometimes  of  all,  of  its  bactericiilal  jMiVvn.  Tn  other 
words,  the  Bolveut  effect  of  tlie  immune  liody  on  cells  or  bacteria  in 
the  presence  of  complement  diminishes  as  an  excess  of  the  immune 
body  is  adtled.  This  partieiikr  actton  h  explained  hy  Neisser  and 
Weehsberg  as  due  to  a  locking  up  or  deviation  (tibtetifcun<j)  of  the  com- 
plement which  is  brought  al>out  by  an  excess  of  the  immune  body.  The 
phenomenon  la  bettor  understood  from  a  stxuly  of  an  example  given  by 
Neisser : 

(1)  Bacteritt-|- 1-  Vinii  immune  scrum-f-complement^littlc  or  no 
destructiun  of  the  bacteria* 

{2}  Bacteria +•>  units  inunune  eerum'4-comp1ement=enmplf*te  de- 
struction of  the  bact4:*ria. 

(:i)  Battcria-hlO  units  iiumune  serum+complement=^tKi  destruc- 
tion of  Hie  bacteria. 

In  the  above  experiment  it  is  necessary  that  the  rumher  of  l>acteria 
and  tlie  amtvnnt  of  complement  shall  reinain  [inictlcally  the  f^atnv  in  all 
tbree  tests,    "^rhe  immune  Berum  in  the  only  fai  tur  that  sliould  vary. 

In  {!),  f^w  or  no  bacteria  are  killed  Ijecause  there  are  not  enough 
immune  bodies  (amhoeeptorH)  to  unite  the  complemeTd  to  the  bacteria. 

In  (2),  lite  proper  proportion  of  ambocepturs  and  complement  occurs 
so  that  all  the  bacteria  are  killed. 

In  (3),  few  or  no  bacteria  are  killed  for  the  reason  that  the  comple- 
ment is  deviated  by  the  excess  of  andmoeptors. 

The  action,  therefore,  while  specific,  is  strictly  quantitative,  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  amboceptors  present.  This  explains  why  an 
immune  serum  may  be  efTei'tive  in  certain  infections  if  the  proper  do8€ 
is  used,  but  why  large  amounts  of  immune  serum  may  be  ineffective  in 
controlling  the  course  of  the  disease, 

laohemolysins  have  the  property  of  destroying  the  red  blood  cells  of 
the  same  species.  They  occur  naturally  in  certain  animals,  principally  in 
the  horse  and  in  nuuL*  They  may  also  he  produced  experimcntallv  in 
certain  animals,  as  in  goats,  by  the  injection  of  the  bluod  of  other  goats. 
There  is  further  the  ptjssd»ility  that  auiohemolifmis  may  be  pro<Iuee<l 
whicli  destroy  the  blood  cells  of  the  individual  himself.  These  have  not 
been  ])roduced  artilicially,  but  are  said  to  o<'i  or  in  paroyxsms  of  hemo- 
globinuria. The  subject  of  xsohemolysins  is  of  importance  in  transfu- 
sion. 
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PRECIPITmS 


Another  class  of  immune  l»odies  known  as  the  precipiliiis  may  readily 
l>e  produt^d  in  the  blood  serum  uf  iinimals  by  the  injection  of  bMcieria 
or  albuminous  stdistances.  Tlic  precipitating  net  ion  of  imninne  sera  was 
discovered  by  W,  Kraus  »n  ISHT,     When  the  dear  antiserum  is  added  to 
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^^^f^BsDtig^n  IB  f^oliition,  the  mixture  of  the  two  fluids  becomes 
VPHS^m,  tlien  npaciue  from  the  format  ion  of  a  precipitatts  and  after 
a  time  this  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  tr^t  tubt^  leaving  a  rl^'ar  guper- 
Datant  flitid,  Tlie  precipitate  eonsii^ls  ^A  an  insoluble  eonihinatioii  of 
two  snb&taiu'es,  one  of  whieh  is  present  in  the  antiserum,  the  otber  in  the 
antigen.  This  insolulile  preeipitate  is  known  as  the  ffredpifum.  The 
Eubetanee  in  the  antigen  is  known  as  the  preeipi table  substanee  or  jwe* 
cipiiinogen,  and  the  substanee  in  the  anti serum  is  called  the  preripitin. 
Preeipitums  are  dfinlitless  formed  both  within  and  witiiout  the  body  when 
proper  conditions  of  antibody  and  antigen  are  present,  without,  however, 
always  causing  a  visible  preeipitum. 

The  precipitins  are  quite  analogous  to  the  agglutinins,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  physical  chemistry  are  often  cla^gified  with  tlieuL  It  is  now 
known  that  proteins  do  not  form  true  Bnlulions,  hut  molecular  or  colloidal 
suspensions.  The  effect  of  the  addition  of  a  precipitin  is  to  cause  the 
agglutination  of  these  molecules  in  a  manner  entirely  analogous  to  the 
agglutination  of  bacilli.  According  to  Emery,  the  lawg  wdn'ch  govern 
the  action  of  tJie  precipitins  and  agglutinins  are  entirely  fiiniilar,  and 

jreticfilly  it  would  probably  he  more  accurate  to  consider  them  under 
OTO  head.  The  practical  applications  of  the  two  classes  of  antibodies 
are,  how^ever,  very  dilferent,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  treat  them 
as  separate  substances. 

The  bacterial  precipitins  were  those  first  discovered.  Kraus  added 
some  typhoid  serum  to  a  filtered  cuUnre  of  typhoid  bacilli  and  obtained 
a  precipitate  w^hen  the  two  clear  solutions  were  brought  together.  The 
same  happens  with  cultures  of  cholera*  plague,  and  other  bacteria.  Cer- 
tain bacteria,  however,  do  not  produce  a  precipital*le  substance.  This  is 
notably  the  case  with  diphtheria.  Thus,  wdien  diphtheria  antitoxin  is 
added  to  diphtheria  toxin,  no  visible  reaction  takes  place.  In  this  case 
the  diphtheria  antitoxin  should  contain  tlie  antibody  or  precipitinogen. 
The  filtered  broth  culture  is  the  antigen  and  should  contain  the  pre* 
cipitin;  however,  one  or  both  of  these  substances  must  be  absent,  as  a 
precipitum  is  nut  formed  when  tbcy  are  brought  tijgether. 

Ti^igtowitch  in  1890  found  that  precipitins  may  be  produced  by 
injecting  albuminous  substances  into  suitable  animals.  Thus»  if  rabbits 
are  injected  with  horse  serum  or^  with  eefs  bluod,  the  blotRl  serum  of 
tlie  treat-ed  rabbit  will  precipitate  the  Wood  serum  of  the  horse  or  the 
eefs  hhxHl  respectively.  I'his  rear! ion  is  used  in  forensic  medicine  for 
the  recognitiiin  of  bUtod  stahis,  whicii  will  presently  be  discussed.  The 
chemical  nature  uf  the  precipitins  is  not  known.  They  come  down  with 
the  globulins.  In  the  terms  of  the  side-chain  the^iry  they  contain  two 
gToupe,  one  a  thermostable  haptophcrre  or  comhiniiig  group,  the  other  a 
thermolabile  functioning  group.  Precipitins  are  destroyed  by  heat,  light, 
moisture?  and  other  external  influences  about  as  readily  aa  the  agglu- 
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tinins*  Precipitating  sera  slioiild,  therefore,  be  kept  in  a  dry  state,  in  ft 
cool  place,  aud  preserved  from  light.  A  proprei-ipitoid  zone  entirely 
analogotis  to  the  proagglutinoid  zone  is  observed  under  certain  conditions. 
Precipitins  like  agglutinins  act  more  quickly  at  the  1>ody  temperatnre 
and  recpiire  the  presence  of  certain  salts  for  their  action.  According  to 
Friedemann,  the  amount  of  precipitum  formed  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  the  gaits  present. 

The  relation  of  precipitins  to  immunity  is  not  entirely  clear.  There 
is  a  strong  suspicion  that,  like  all  antibodies,  they  play  some  part  in 
the  mechanism  of  immunity  in  certain  infections,  but  Just  what  part 
is  obscure.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  presence  of  precipitins  in  the  blood 
must  have  valuable  protective  properties  against  the  poisons  of  certain 
infe.-tions.  The  immunity  in  this  case  would  be  due  to  the  throwing  out 
of  solution  of  the  poison,  thus  rendering  it  insoluble  and  inert, 

Nuttal  in  his  **Blood  Pelationship"  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
question  of  specificity  of  the  precipitins. 

He  showed  that  the  reaction  uf  the  precipitins,  like  the  reaction  of 
otJier  similar  antibodies,  is  relatively  specific  or  quantitatively  specific. 
If  the  antiserum  is  powerful  enough  it  will  react  with  all  the  bloods 
of  animals  in  the  same  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Thus, 
a  strong  antihuman  serum,  that  is,  a  serum  obtained  by  injecting  humaa 
blood  into  rabbits,  will  give  a  precipitate  when  this  rabbit  serum  and 
human  serum  are  brought  together;  it  will  also  react  with  apes,  monkeys, 
etc.,  but  not  in  such  high  dilutions,  and  a  slight  trace  of  precipitum 
^appears  after  a  long  period  even  w4ien  mixed  with  the  serum  of  more 
remote  mammalia,  but  no  precipitate  occurs  with  the  blood  of  bird^, 
fishes,  etc,  A  quite  similar  relationship  holds  with  lactosera  and  with  the 
precipitating  sera  for  muscle  proteids;  the  antisera  for  egg  proteids  are 
apparently  less  specific.  Precipitins,  then,  are  not  specific  as  regards  the 
animal  species  from  which  they  are  derived,  but  possess  that  partial 
specificity  seen  in  the  cytotoxins  and  in  the  group  reaction  of  the  agglu- 
tinins. According  to  Emery,  they  are  specific  as  regards  the  antibodies 
which  bring  them  into  existence,  irrespective  of  the  source  from  which 
the  antigen  is  derived.  For  medico-legal  purposes  the  specificity  of  the 
reaction  may  be  considered  satisfactory,  providcfi  the  tests  are  made  quan- 
titatively, in  which  case  the  reaction  is  both  specific  and  delicate.  In  fact, 
the  delicacy  of  the  reaction  is  truly  astonishing.  Thus,  Ascoli  obtained  an 
anti-egg  albumin  serum  wliich  gave  a  precipitate  with  1-1,000,000  dilu- 
tion of  egg  albumin;  and  Stern  an  antihuman  serum  which  reacted  with 
eerum  at  a  dilution  of  1-50,000,  While  these  are  extreme  figures,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  obtain  precipitates  in  dilutions  of  l-5,0fl0. 

Tests  for  Blood. — In  carrying  out  the  precipitin  tests  for  the  recog- 
nition of  blood  stains,  as  suggested  by  I'hlenhuth  and  Wassermann,  it  is 
neoesBaiy  first  to  obtain  an  antiserum.    This  is  usually  gained  from  rab- 
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bits,  which  are  injected  intravenously  or  intraperitoneally  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  days  with  human  serum.  The  human  serum  may  readily 
be  obtained  by  pimcturing  a  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  or  from  the 
placenta,  or  from  a  cadaver ;  pleuritic  or  ascitic  fluid  may  also  be  used. 
The  amount  injected  rises  from  1  to  3  or  4  c.  c.  in  the  case  of  intravenous 
injections,  or  twice  as  much  or  even  more  into  the  peritoneum.  The 
course  of  treatment  lasts  three  or  four  months.  A  simpler  method  is  to 
give  larger  doses  up  to  10  c.  c.  or  more  intraperitoneally  at  intervals  of  a 
week.  The  intervals  should  not  be  longer  than  this,  for  danger  of 
complicating  anaphylactic  reactions.  The  blood  may  be  drawn  from  a 
vein  or  the  heart  of  the  rabbit  from  time  to  time  as  needed,  or  the  ani- 
mal may  be  chloroformed  and  exsanguinated  through  the  carotid  artery, 
or  as  much  blood  as  possible  may  be  collected  from  the  heart. 

The  blood  to  be  tested  is  usually  in  the  form  of  clots  or  stains 
upon  linen,  pistols,  and  other  surfaces.  These  stains  are  macerated 
with  normal  saline  solution  or  with  1  per  cent,  sodium  hydrate.  In 
the  case  of  very  old  stains  Zienka  recommends  the  use  of  a  strong 
solution  of  potassium  cyanid  which  is  subsequently  neutralized  with 
tartaric  acid.  The  fluid  is  then  examined  with  the  microscope  and 
tested  spectroscopically  to  determine  the  presence  of  blood  corpuscles 
and  pigments,  so  as  to  be  sure  we  are  really  dealing  with  blood.  The 
solution  is  then  filtered.  In  order  to  determine  the  approximate  strength 
of  the  solution  it  is  sufficient  to  bubble  air  through  the  fluid.  A  dilu- 
tion of  blood  serum  in  the  proportion  of  1-1,000  will  produce  a  stable 
foam.  If  a  stable  foam  is  not  produced  it  indicates  that  the  protein 
material  has  not  actually  passed  into  solution  or  is  too  dilute  to  be 
of  service  in  the  test.  Three  tests  are  made.  In  the  first  tube  one 
part  of  the  fluid  under  examination  is  mixed  with  two  parts  of  the 
antiserum,  the  second  contains  the  fluid  alone,  and  the  third  antiserum 
plus  normal  saline  solution.  Further  controls  in  which  the  antiserum 
is  mixed  with  diluted  serum  from  animals  other  than  man  may  also 
be  made.  The  tubes  are  then  incubated  at  37°  C.  and  examined  from 
time  to  time.  A  positive  result  is  obtained  if  there  is  a  precipitate  in 
the  first  tube  and  not  in  the  others.  In  case  a  precipitate  is  obtained 
further  tests  are  then  made  with  greater  dilutions.  With  a  powerful 
antiserum  a  reaction  may  usually  be  obtained  in  dilutions  so  high  that 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  proteids  is  barely  obtainable  by  ordinary 
chemical  means.  The  weak  point  in  the  method  is  that  it  is  never  possi- 
ble to  say  exactly  how  much  of  the  protein  matter  of  the  clot  has  been 
dissolved,  and  thus  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  precise  quantitative  results. 
With  an  unknown  blood  serum,  unaltered,  and  in  the  fluid  state  the 
test  can  be  carried  out  with  almost  complete  certainty,  but  this  is  rarely 
if  ever  possible  in  medico-legal  cases. 

Another  test  for  blood  has  been  introduced  by  Neisser  and  Sachs  and 
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based  on  the  Gengou  reaction  of  fixation  of  the  complement.  The 
test  is  extraordinarily  sensitive,  Neisser  and  Sachs  found  that  one- 
inillionth  part  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  human  serum  is  readily  demon- 
strable. The  technic  is  complicated,  and,  according  to  Emery,  it 
appears,  moreover,  that  complement  may  be  extracted  in  an  altogether 
non-specific  manner  by  substances  other  than  the  combination  of  anti* 
gen  and  antibody.  Another  serious  objei-tion  is  that  a  similar  deviation 
of  the  complement  may  be  brought  about  by  means  of  sweat,  so  that 
if  the  reaction  were  obtained  in  a  stain  on  body  linen  it  would  be  of 
doiilit ful  sigiii  fieance. 

The  precipitin  reaction  further  finds  practical  application  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  meat,  whether  fresh,  as  in  the  case  of  beef  sns- 
^verted  to  be  horse  floj^li,  or  prepared,  as  in  sausageSt  etc.  For  these 
tests  the  antiserum  is  prepared  by  injecting  rabbits  with  meat  juicea 
or  an  unheated  watery  extract  of  the  meat,  and  the  test  is  carried 
out  on  lines  similar  to  those  described  above. 
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Agglutinins  were  definitely  described  in  lB9*i  by  Gniber  and 'Dur» 
ham,  and  a  few  days  later  by  Pfeiffer  and  Kolle.  Shortly  thereafter 
Widal  announced  the  fact  that  the  blood  serum  of  a  typhoid  patient 
will  agglutinate  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  high  dilutions.  The  phenom- 
enon of  agglutination  with  special  reference  to  typhoid  fever  is,  there- 
fore, often  called  the  Widal  reaction  or  tiie  Gruber  reaction.* 

Agglutination  consists  in  a  clumping  or  grouping  of  the  bacteria 
into  dusters,  just  as  though  they  were  iron  liliugs  drawn  about  a  mag- 
netic point.  Usually  they  are  immobilized  before  they  are  drawn  to- 
gether into  a  clump  or  cluster.  Theobald  Smitli  has  shown  that  the 
first  phenomenon,  the  immobilization  of  bacteria,  may  be  due  to  a 
flagellar  agglutinin,  and  that  tlie  second  phenomenon,  the  clumping^ 
may  be  due  to  a  cellular  agglutinin. 

The  agglutination  of  bacteria  apparently  does  little  harm  to  them 
other  than  rendering  them  motionless,  for  they  are  not  altered  in  ap- 
pearance, viability,  or  virulence.  Bacteria  that  have  been  agglutinated 
may  again  multiply  and  grow  vigorously.  Agglutination  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  error  in  counting  the  number  of  bacteria  in  any  fluid. 
A  cluster  will  ticvelop  into  one  colony  and  thereby  give  misleading  re- 
sults.    The  apparent  diminution  in  the  number  of  bacteria  in  freshly 

*The  phenomenon  of  a^luti nation  bad  beeii  pn^viouaJy  obst^rved  by  Charria 
ftnd  Roper  in  I8fl0  in  th^  eftiie  of  the  Rninllun  pyocyanvus.  It  wii«  alao  obfM^rrcd 
tiy  Motehiiikoff  in  ttif  ciih«'  of  iUv  }  ihrio  mt'toknikovi  in  180L  Similar  appear- 
ance had  ali»o  Imm  seen  by  Is&acff  m  1893. 
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drawn  milk^  judged  by  the  nuinber  of  colonies  that  develop  upon  agar 
plates  and  known  as  the  germicidal  property  of  milk,  is  largely  a  phe- 
nomenon of  agglutination. 

Agglutination  may  occur  quickly  or  slowly,  depending  upon  the 
temperature,  the  dilution  of  the  serum  or  fluid  containing  the  agglu- 
tinin, and  upon  other  factors;  hence,  it  is  important  in  reporting  posi- 
tive or  negative  tests  in  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever,  malta  fever, 
and  other  infections  always  to  state  the  dilution,  the  time,  the  tem- 
perature, and  other  conditions  under  which  the  test  was  made.  The 
interpretation  of  the  results  may  depend  upon  these  factors. 

Agglutination  may  readily  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  A  uniform 
suspension  of  bacteria  in  a  test  tube  under  the  action  of  an  agglutinin 
first  becomes  granular;  the  granules  increase  in  size  and  flock  into 
masses  with  intervening  clear  spaces.  Then  these  flocculi  settle  to  the 
bottom  as  a  precipitate,  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  clear.  Under  the 
microscope  the  bacteria  are  flrst  seen  to  lose  their  motion,  then  to  be 
drawn  together  into  irregular  clumps  or  clusters,  which  increase  in 
size.  The  macroscopic  method  is  much  more  dependable  in  testing  ag- 
glutinins than  the  microscopic  method.  The  latter  is  subject  to  several 
sources  of  error,  and  the  end  point  is  not  as  sharply  defined  as  in  the 
macroscopic  method. 

Agglutination,  like  almost  all  chemical  processes,  takes  place  more 
quickly  when  warm  than  in  the  cold.  The  reaction  is  best  at  37°  C. 
The  clumping  usually  takes  place  more  slowly  with  the  non-motile  bac- 
teria. Certain  strains  of  some  species  of  bacteria  agglutinate  more 
readily  than  others.  Thus,  the  typhoid  bacillus  is  usually  agglutinated 
readily  with  its  specific  serum,  but  some  strains  are  agglutinated  with 
considerable  difficulty;  in  general,  when  first  isolated,  they  resist  agglu- 
tination. This  resistance  or  "immunity*^  of  the  microorganism  usually 
wears  oflE  after  a  number  of  subcultures.  A  very  interesting  phenomenon 
in  agglutination  which  has  considerable  practical  importance  is  the  so- 
called  proagglutinoid  zone;  that  is,  bacteria  sometimes  will  not  agglu- 
tinate in  a  stronger  dilution,  whereas  they  agglutinate  readily  in  a  weaker. 
The  proagglutinoid  zone  is  occasionally  found  with  the  typhoid  bacillus, 
but  especially  with  the  Micrococcus  melitetisis.  Thus,  this  coccus  may 
give  no  reaction  in  a  dilution  between  1-10  and  1-100,  whereas  it  will 
clump  strongly  at  1-200  and  higher. 

Agglutinins  are  not  very  resistant  to  light,  putrefactive  processes, 
and  dryness.  They  are  not  much  harmed  at  ^  temperature  of  55°  to 
56°  C,  but  are  destroyed  at  65°  to  70°  C.  They  are  very  sensitive  to 
acids;  they  are  partially  held  back  by  a  Pasteur-Chamberland  filter; 
they  are  not  dialyzable.  They  may  be  preserved  for  a  very  long  time 
in  dried  serum  protected  from  light  and  moisture. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  agglutinins  is  not  known.     Like 
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antitoxin  and  other  antibodies,  they  rome  down  with  the  globulins  wh^^^H 
preripitatt'd  with  aranioniitm  fitilphate.  They  mute  directly  with  the  I 
bacteria  or  other  cells  and,  according  to  Ehrlich,  contnin  both  a  hap-  I 
tophore  and  an  '"agglutinophore"  group.  ■ 

Agglutinins^  may  readily  be  produced  by  injecting  either  live  or  | 
dead  bacterial  cells  into  a  suitable  animal.  The  injections  may  be  given 
either  suheutaneously.  intravenously,  intraperitoneally  or  the  micro- 
organisms may  be  rubbed  upnu  the  closely  shaven  skin.  Agglutinins 
may  even  be  produced  by  giving  the  microorganisms  by  the  mouth.  ■ 
Agglntinina  in  highest  concentration  may  he  obtained  by  repeated  in- 
jections, every  10  or  13  days,  continued  over  a  long  perio<l  of  time* 
In  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory  rabbits  are  suitable.  Three 
or  four  injections  into  the  car  vein  of  the  rabbit,  spaced  at  intervals 
of  8  or  10  days  with  cultures  of  cholera  or  typhoid,  will  develop  ag- 
ghitinins  in  the  blood  serum  when  diluted  as  high  as  1  to  5,000  or  1  to 
10,000.  Where  large  amounts  are  needed  the  horse  is  the  most  suitable 
animal. 

Agglutinins  also  appear  spontaneously  in  attacks  of  certain  infec- 
tious diseases  and  continue  in  tlie  blood  for  some  time  after  convales- 
cence. In  typhoid  fever  tliey  appear  about  tlie  end  of  tlie  first  week* 
lliey  are  usually  weak  at  first,  clumping  the  typhoid  bacilli  in  a  dilu- 
tion of  1-30  in  one  hour  at  the  body  t«.*mperaturc.  and  increase  with 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  so  that  the  serum  may  agglutinate  in  dilu- 
tions of  1-1,000  or  more.  In  malta  fever  agglutinins  appear  about  the 
fifth  day  of  the  disease  and  may  develop  in  large  amount.  Thus,  the 
blood  serum  from  a  ease  of  malta  fever  may  agglutinate  the  Micrococcus 
melUerms  in  dilutions  as  high  as  1-500,000.  The  reaction  of  agglu- 
tination is  not  only  practical  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  of  disease,  but  is 
of  TOnsrderablc  practical  use  as  an  aid  of  recognition  of  the  bacteria 
themselves.  Agglutinins  are  also  produced  in  man  by  the  inoculation  of 
bact-erial  vaccines. 

The  reaction  of  agglutination  is  not  absolutely  specific;  thus,  a  ty* 
phoid  agglutinin  will  occasionally  clump  proteus  or  other  not   very 
closely  related  microorganisms.     Thus,  Frost  found  a  Psedomonns  pro* 
ieu  in  the  Potomac  River  water  that  showed  quite  constantly  the  char- 
acteristic of  being  agglutinated   by  specific   typhoid   immune   serum. 
However,  when  animals  were  in  jet-ted  with  the  Ps,  protea  they  developed 
agglutinins  for  this  organism,  but  not  for  the  B.  typhosus.     Further, 
there  is  the  phenomenon  of  group  agglutination  or  group  reaction;     ■ 
that  is,  typhoid  serum  will  clump  the  colon  bacillus,  the  paratyphoid, 
the  paracolon  bacillus,  and  closely  related  organisms  in  the  colon  ty-     _ 
phoid  group.    However,  this  occurs  only  in  weak  dilutions.    The  reac-     I 
tion  is,  therefore,  specific  in  a  quantitative  sense.    Thus,  a  good  choleni 
or  typhoid  serum  will  agglutinate  these  organisms  in  dilutions  of  1 
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1,000  and  over,  whereas  the  group  reactiens  occur  in  dilutions  of  about 
1-50  or  less. 

In  addition  to  the  bacteria^  the  red  blood  cells^  or  cells  of  any 
sort,  trypanosomes  and  other  protozoa  may  be  agglutinated. 

We  have  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  agglutination.  Analogous 
phenomena  occur  in  the  study  of  the  physical  chemistry  of  colloidal 
substances.  It  seems  that  in  agglutination  two  separate  phenomena  are 
involved :  the  approach  of  the  particles^  one  to  the  other,  and  their  ad- 
hesion subsequently.  The  phenomenon  may  be  imitated  by  coating 
match  sticks  with  soap,  floating  them  upon  the  surface  of  water,  in  a 
basin,  and  then  adding  sulphuric  acid.  The  agglutinins  affect  the  sur- 
face tension  between  the  bacteria  and  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  sus- 
pended in  some  way,  but  just  how  is  not  quite  clear.  The  agglutinins 
are  probably  formed  in  the  lymphoid  organs,  red  marrow,  and  spleen; 
at  least,  Pfeiffer  and  Marx  found  them  early  in  these  organs  after 
injections  of  cholera  vibrios.  Metchnikoff  found  that  the  peritoneal 
exudate  may  be  richer  in  agglutinins  than  the  blood,  and  believes  in 
that  fluid  they  come  from  the  leukocytes  and  endothelial  cells. 

The  part  played  by  the  agglutinins  in  immunity  is  not  clear.  Al- 
though the  bacteria  are  immobilized,  this  does  not  particularly  favor 
phagocytosis.  Large  clusters  of  bacteria  or  agglutinated  clumps  of 
closely  packed  cells  afford  a  mechanical  protection  against  the  dissolv- 
ing action  of  the  lysins. 

ANAPHYLAXIS 

Anaphylaxis  (ana,  against,  and  phylax,  guard,  or  phylaons,  protec- 
tion),, also  called  hypersusceptibility,  is  a  condition  of  unusual  or  exag- 
gerated susceptibility  of  the  organism  to  foreign  proteins.  In  other 
words,  anaphylaxis  is  an  altered  power  of  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
body  to  foreign  proteins;  The  word  anaphylaxis  was  introduced  by 
Kichet  to  describe  a  condition  contrary  to  prophylaxis.  As  we  now 
regard  the  phenomenon,  the  word  is  a  misnomer,  for  we  look  upon  the 
condition  of  hypersusceptibility  as  a  distinct  benefit  and  advantage  to 
the  organism;  in  fact,  immimity  against  a  large  class  of  infectious 
diseases  probably  depends  upon  an  altered  power  of  reaction,  that  is, 
upon  hypersusceptibility  or  anaphylaxis. 

The  condition  of  anaphylaxis  may  be  congenital  or  acquired,  local  or 
general^  and  is  specific  in  nature.  It  may  be  brought  about  by  the  intro- 
duction of  any  strange  protein  into  the  body.  Hypersusceptibility  to 
proteins  that  are  non-poisonous  in  themselves  may  readily  be  induced 
in  certain  animals.  The  animal  may  be  in  a  condition  of  hypersuscepti- 
bility and  immunity  at  the  same  time.  The  two  conditions  are  closely 
interwoven.     The  latter  is  often  dependent  upon  the  former.     Von 
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Pirqnet  suggests  the  temi  "allerj^ie'  to  indicate  conditions  of  acquired 
immuijity  as^uciated  witli  aimphvlaxig.  Aliergie*  as  tlie  word  iiidic!at*»s 
(alios,  change,  and  ergon,  action),  is  an  altered  power  of  the  organism 
to  react.  When  this  power  of  reaction  is  increased  we  say  the  body  is 
hypersusccptible,  or  in  a  state  of  anaphylaxis. 

Examples  of  Anaphylaxis, — ^In  the  case  of  vaccinia,  the  reactiou  to  a 
primary  ''take*'  appears  after  an  inouliatiou  of  four  days.  In  a  secondary 
vaccination  the  period  of  incubation  is  shortened  and  the  clinii^l  reac- 
tion lessened*  In  other  words,  the  power  of  the  organism  to  react  is 
changed.  This  power  of  accelerated  or  immediate  reaction  protects  tJie 
individiiaL  Therefore,  there  is  no  absolute  imnumity  in  the  class  of  dis- 
eases represented  by  smallpox;  the  prophylaxis  depending  upon  the 
anapliylaxis. 

The  tuberculin  and  mallein  reactions  are  well-known  instances  of 
anaphylaxis.  These  substances  are  not  poisonous  when  introduced  into 
a  healthy  individual,  but  the  tuberculouHi  individual  is  auaphylactic  to 
tuberculin,  and  an  individual  suifering  from  glanders  is  in  a  statue  of 
hypersusceptibility  to  mallein. 

A  clinical  instance  of  anaphylaxis  is  the  hypersusceptibility  of  some 
individuals  to  pollen — hay  fever.  Other  examples  are,  food  ^'idiosyu' 
crasies*%  serum  sickness,  urticArial  and  other  skin  eruptions. 

Experimental  anaphylaxis  may  be  brought  about  in  various  ways,  such 
as  the  introduction  of  an  alien  RTum  iuto  the  body — serum  anaphylaxis. 

Experimental  Scmm  Anaphylaxis, — The  esi^ential  features  of  experi- 
mental anaphylaxis  are : 

(1)  The  fir,Kt  injection,  consisting  of  a  bland  alien  protein  non- 
poisiiuous  in  itself^  wliich  sensitizes  the  animal; 

(2)  An  interval  of  about  8  to  14  days; 

(3)  The  second  injection  of  the  same  protein  which  produces  a 
"  Miction  known  as  acute  anaphylactic  shock. 
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Horse  serum,  when  injected  into  normal  guinea-pigs,  cauaes  no 
symptoms.  As  much  as  20  e.  c.  may  he  injected  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  of  a  gtnnca-pig  without  causing  any  apparent  inconvenience 
to  the  aoimaL  Small  amounts  of  horse  serum  may  even  be  injected 
directly  into  the  brain  without  causing  any  untoward  symptoms* 

Very  characteristic  eympt^imjs,  however,  ere  produced  by  horse  sorum 
when  injected  into  a  euweptible  guinea-pig;  L  e.,  one  that  has  reeeiveil 
a  prior  injection  of  horse  scrum.  In  five  or  ten  minutes  after  injection 
the  pig  l>e<*omes  restU'ss  and  then  manife-its  iutlications  of  respiratory 
embarrassment  by  scratching  at  the  mouth,  coughing,  and  sometimes  by 
spasmodic,  rapid,  or  irregular  breathing;  the  pig  becomes  agiUited  and 
there  is  a  diischarge  of  urine  and  feces.     This  stage  of  exhilaration  is 
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[>n  followed  by  one  of  par*?sis  or  complete  paralysis,  with  arrest  of 
ithuig.  The  pig  is  unable  to  stand  or,  if  it  attempts  to  move,  falls 
upon  lie  side;  when  taken  up  it  is  limp:  spasmodic,  jerky,  and  con- 
vulsive movements  now  snpervene.  Tiiis  chain  of  symptoms  is  very 
characteristic,  although  they  do  not  always  follow  in  tlie  order  given, 
PigB  in  the  8tage  of  complete  paralysis  may  fully  recover,  but  usually 
convulsions  appear,  and  are  almosit  invariably  a  foFcninner  of  death. 
Symptoms  appear  about  ten  niiniites  after  the  injection  has  been  given; 
occasionally  in  pigs  not  very  susceptible  they  are  delayed  thirty  to  forty- 
five  minutes.  Pigs  developing  late  symptoms  are  not  very  susceptible 
and  do  not  die.  Death  usually  occurs  within  an  hour  and  frequently  in 
less  than  thirty  minutes.  If  the  second  injection  be  made  directly 
into  the  brain  or  circulation,  the  symptoms  are  manifested  with  explosive 
violence,  the  animal  frequenth-^  dying  within  two  or  three  minutes* 

A  fall  in  temperature  occurs  which  in  fatal  cases  may  be  as  great 
as  13^  C.  (PfeifTer).  The  blood  during  anaphylactic  shock  shows  a 
leukopenia  and  a  diminution  in  complement.  The  blood  pressure  falls* 
When  the  chest  is  opened  the  lungs  show  a  striking  condition  resembling 
emphysema.  They  do  not  collapse  but  remain  fully  distended^  forming 
cast  of  the  pleural  cavities.  The  heart  continues  to  beat  long  after 
spiration  has  ceased.  Asphyxia,  due  to  inspiratory  immobilization  of 
the  lungs,  is,  therefore,  probably  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Judged  by  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  of  the  acute  anaphylactic 
reaction,  the  guinea-pig  is  apparently  the  most  susceptible  of  animals 
(being  400  times  more  sensitive  than  the  rabbit,  according  to  Boerr), 
hut  probably  all  aiuuials  may  be  sensitized  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
although  OUT  methods  of  observation  are  still  too  crude  to  admit  of 
any  accurately  graded  comparison.  White  mice  were  long  thought  to  be 
non^responsive  on  account  of  the  absence  of  anaphylactic  shock  and 
death  from  asphyxia,  so  striking  in  the  guinea-pig;  but  Schultz  and 
Jordan  have  shown  that  white  mice  do  react  toward  horse  serum  with 
restlessness,  marked  irritability  of  tiie  skin,  passage  of  urine  and  feces, 
and  tenjperature  and  blood  pressure  changes. 

In  dogs,  according  to  Richet,  the  principal  83miptom8  are  gastro- 
intestinal. There  is  immediate  vomiting,  followed  by  tenesmus  and 
bkK>dy  discharges  fnmi  the  iJitcstines,  iJeatli  is  infrequent,  but  there 
may  develop  a  condition  of  hemorrhagic  inllamnjation  in  both  the  large 
and  the  small  intestine  which  is  called  by  Ritrhet  "chronic  anafihylaxis," 
and  by  Schittenhelni  and  Wei  chard  t,  "enteritis  anaphylattii-a/*  Another 
important  sign  is  the  rapid  fall  in  blood  pressure,  sometimes  80-100 
mm.;  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  delayer].  Dyspnea  is  not  marked,  but, 
as  in  other  auiuials,  there  is  initial  restlessness  and  skin  irritability; 
there  may  be  paralysis  and  death. 

Habbits  are  apt  to  react  to  a  re-injection  of  horse  serum  by  edema 
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bdJ  even  necrosis  at  the  site  of  injection — the  ''Arthiis  pheiiomenon,'*  a 
local  anaphylaxis.  Arthiis  alt;o  descriljod,  in  non-fatal  cai^es  in  Tabbits, 
respiratory  disturbance,  general  prostration,  faJl  in  blood-pressure,  and 
increased  peristalsis.  In  cases  of  acnte  lethal  anapbylaxis  produced  in 
rabbits  highly  sensitized  by  repeated  minute  injections,  Auer  describes 
the  slow  respiration,  the  sudden  falling  of  the  animal  on  its  side  with  a 
short  clonic  convulsion,  stoppage  of  the  respiration,  weak  heart  beat^ 
and  death  within  a  few  minutes. 

The  reaction  to  a  second  injection  of  serum  has  been  observed,  though 
not  studied  so  carefully,  in  numerous  other  animals,  e.  g.,  in  cows,  horses, 
goats,  sheep,  and  eats,  in  hens  and  pigeons,  and  in  certain  cold-blooded 
animals,  with  s}Tnptoms  varying  according  to  the  species. 

It  is  evident  that  no  one  symptom,  or  group  of  spnptoms,  can  be 
taken  as  an  adequate  criterion  of  anaphylaxis  in  all  cases.  Different 
species  give  a  widely  differing  picture  with  the  same  proteid  agents, 
because  the  same  organs  are  not  involved  to  the  same  degree.  An  ex- 
planation of  these  differences  from  the  physiological  point  of  view.haa 
been  given  by  8chultz.  He  has  shown  that  serum  anaphylaxis  is  easen- 
tially  a  matter  of  hypersensitization  of  smooth  muscle  in  general.  He 
concludes,  as  a  result  of  his  experiments,  that,  during  anaphylactic 
shock,  all  smooth  muscle  contracts.  This  ia  fatal  to  the  guinea-pig, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  though  normal  atiatomical  condition  of  its  bron- 
chial tree:  the  mucosal  layer  of  the  sccomlary  bronchi  is  relatively  thick 
in  comparison  with  the  lumen,  and  the  contraction  of  the  smooth  muscle 
throws  it  into  folds  which  completely  occlude  the  bronchi  (Schultz  and 
Jordan).  The  guinea-pig  dies  of  asphyxia,  the  cause  of  which  is  purely 
local  and  not  in  the  rentral  nervous  system,  as  the  first  investigators  be- 
lieved. The  bronchi  of  mice,  dogs,  and  rabbi ta,  however,  are  relatively 
poor  in  smooth  muscle,  which  accounts  for  the  almost  etmiplete  ab- 
sence of  death  from  asphyxia.  In  the  dog  the  contraction  of  smooth 
muscle  sets  up  a  vigorous  intestinal  peristalsis  and  a  forced  emptying 
of  the  urinary  bladder;  the  characteristic  initial  rise  in  blood  pressure 
may  be  due  to  constriction  of  the  pulmonary,  coronary  and  systemic 
arteries,  and  according  to  Auer,  the  subsequent  marked  fall  to  direi*t 
action  on  the  heart  muscle  itself,  particularly  of  the  right  side,  causing 
a  venous  accumulation  of  blood,  an  effect  typified  most  strikingly  in 
the  rabbit.  This  provides  also  an  adequate  pharmacologiml  explanation 
of  the  action  of  atropin  and  the  anesthetics  in  alleviating  the  symptoms 
of  acute  anaphylaxis. 

Specificity. — The  anaphylactic  reaction  is  gpecific.  Thus,  a  ginnea- 
pig  sensitized  with  horse  serum  does  not  react  to  a  subsequent  injection 
of  egg-white,  vegetable  proteid,  or  milk.  The  specificity  ext^^nds  even 
further  than  this.  In  order  to  give  rise  to  anaphylactic  symptomB,  the 
proteid  material  given  at  the  first  and  second  injections  must  l>e  from 
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the  same  species  or  from  some  closely  related  species.  Thus  a  guinea- 
pig  sensitized  with  cow's  milk  will  not  react  to  a  subsequent  injection 
of  woman's  milk.*  Guinea-pigs  sensitized  with  the  albumen  of  hen's 
eggs  will  not  react  to  a  subsequent  injection  of  the  albumen  of  the  eggs 
of  pigeons,  but  do  react  mildly  to  duck  egg-white.  This  specificity  ac- 
cording to  species  is,  therefore,  of  the  same  degree  as  that  of  certain 
immune  reactions,  notably  the  precipitins;  that  is,  there  is  a  group 
reaction  in  the  proteids  of  allied  species,  but  no  reaction  between  the 
proteids  of  widely,  different  species  or  between  proteids  of  widely  dif- 
ferent origin.  The  maximum  effect  at  second  injection  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  identical  proteid  used  for  sensitization.  Certain 
sera  which  react  interchangeably  to  precipitins,  as,  for  example,  human 
and  ape,  horse  and  ass,  sheep  and  goat,  rat  and  mouse,  remain  indis- 
tinguishable also  by  the  anaphylactic  reaction.  The  same  specificity 
holds  with  respect  to  bacterial  proteids :  an  animal  sensitized  with  typhoid 
bacilli  will  react  strongly  toward  paratyphoid,  and  somewhat  toward  colon 
bacilli,  but  not  at  all  to  unrelated  species. 

One  of  the  remarkable  facts  in  relation  to  the  specificity  of  anaphy- 
laxis is  that  guinea-pigs  may  be  in  a  condition  of 'anaphylaxis  to  three 
proteid  substances  at  the  same  time;  for  instance,  a  guinea-pig  may  be 
sensitized  with  egg-white,  milk,  and  horse  serum,  and  subsequently  react 
separately  to  a  second  injection  of  each  one  of  these  substances.  The 
guinea-pig  may  be  sensitized  by  giving  these  strange  proteids  either  at 
the  same  time  or  different  times,  in  the  same  place  or  in  different  places, 
or  by  injecting  them  separately  or  mixed.  The  guinea-pig  differentiates 
each  anaphylactogenic  protein  in  a  perfectly  distinct  and  separate  man- 
ner. The  animal  is  susceptible  to  the  second  injection  of  each  one  of  the 
three  substances  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  susceptible  to  three  separate 
infectious  diseases. 

That  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  species-specificity  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  crystalline  lens.  A  guinea-pig  sensitized  to  the  lens- 
extract  of  one  species  of  animal  will  react  to  the  lens-extract  of  widely 
different  species,  or  even  of  its  own  species,  but  not  to  other  tissues 
(Andrejew).  Jlere,  too,  there  is  an  exact  parallel  in  the  precipitin 
reaction  which  fails  to  distinguish  the  lens  of  one  species  from  that  of 
another  (XJhlenhuth).  This  is  an  example  of  organ-specificity.  In  the 
vegetable,  world  Osborne  has  shown  that,  whereas  preparations  of  globu- 
lins from  hemp,  flax,  and  squash  do  not  react  with  each  other,  gliadin 
from  rye  reacts  strongly  with  gliadin  from  wheat,  a  result  in  accord 
with  the  fact  that  by  chemical  and  physical  means  no  differences  have 
been  detected  which  were  suflRcient  to  indicate  that  these  gliadins  were 
different  substances. 

It  is  probable  that  only  proteids  which  have  a  complete  or  partial 
chemical  identity  of  structure  will  react  with  each  other.     Differences 
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too  small  to  be  detcf^tod  by  analytic  nieans  at  our  disposal  may  yet  pre* 
vent  any  tendency  toward  interaction,  and  the  anaphylactic  plienoraenon 
may  thus  be  used  to  determine  the  finer  relationsliips  of  proteida.  It  is 
evident  from  these  facts,  as  Oybonie  concludes,  that  structural  differences 
exist  between  very  similar  proteins  of  dillerent  origin,  and  that  chemi- 
cally identical  proteins  apparently  do  not  occur  in  animals  and  plants 
of  ditTercnt  spt  ( ies  unless  they  are  biolo^cally  very  closely  related. 

ScnBitization  by  Feeding,— rUi ill ea*pigs  may  be  sejisitized  by  feeding 
them  meat  or  scrum.  The  fact  that  gxiinca-pigs  may  lie  rendered  sus- 
ceptible by  the  feeding  of  strange  protein  matter  opens  an  interesting 
question  as  to  whether  sensitive  guinea-pigs  may  also  he  poisoned  by 
feeding  with  the  same  protein  given  after  a  proper  iutcrval  of  time.  If 
man  can  be  sensitized  in  a  similar  way  by  the  eating  of  certain  protein 
substances,  this  may  throw  light  on  those  interesting  and  obscure  cases 
in  which  the  eating  of  fish,  sea  food,  or  other  articles  of  diet  sometime-s 
causes  sudden  and  often  serious  symptoms  resembling  those  of  anaphy- 
laxis in  all  essential  respects. 

Maternal  Transmission. — It  has  been  found  that  hypersuseeptibility 
to  the  toxic  action  of  horse  serum  is  transmitted  from  the  mother 
guinea-pig  to  Iicr  young.  This  function  is  solely  maternal;  the  male 
takes  no  part  whatever  in  the  transmission  of  these  acquired  properties. 
Whether  this  maternal  transmission  is  hereditary  or  congenitjil  cannot 
be  definitely  stated. 

There  are  certain  analogies  between  the  action  of  tuberculosis  and 
anajjbylaxis.  Both  produce  hyporsensitiveness  and  also  a  certain  de- 
gree of  immunity.  Now  that  it  has  been  proved  that  hypersensitive- 
ness  or  ana[ihybictic  action  may  be  transmitted  in  guinea-pigs,  may  it 
not  throw  light  upon  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  *Vuns  in  families*'? 
While  there  are  several  recorded  instances  demonstrating  that  immunity 
to  certain  infectious  diseases  may  be  transmitted  from  a  muther  to  her 
young,  tliis  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  only  recorded  instance  in  which 
hypersensitiveness  or  a  tendency  to  a  disease  has  been  experimentally 
shown  to  be  transniitteil  from  a  mother  to  her  yotmg. 

Serum  Anaphylaxis  in  Man,  or  Scrum  Sickness. — Serum  anaphylaxis 
m  man  is  met  with  nio^t  frequently  following  tiie  use  of  antitoxic  sera, 
and  has  been  carefully  desiribod  by  v.  Firquet  and  Sehick  (1905).* 
After  an  injection  of  eerura  (usually  in  from  eight  to  twelve  days)  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  fel^rile  reaction,  now  generally  known  as  "serum-sickness," 
or  gerum  disease.  The  common  symptoms  are  local  redn(*ss,  itehing  and 
pain  at  the  pi^int  of  injection,  swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes,  fever,  and 
a  general  urticaria  lasting  from  two  to  six  days.  Irj  more  severe  cases 
there  is  malaise,  albuminuria,  pronounced  joint  pains  and  even  effusions, 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membranes,  hoarseness  and  cough ,  nausea  and 

•••6«ruin  Krankheit/'  Wien,  1005. 
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vomiting,  vertigo,  and  remarkable  skin  manifestations  varying  from 
hyperemias  and  erythemas  to  efflorescences  resembling  measles  or  scar- 
latina, and  other  vasomotor  disturbances. 

Rarely  there  may  be  subnormal  temperature,  a  weak  and  rapid  pulse, 
a  catarrhal  or  hemorrhagic  enteritis  and  extreme  weakness  approaching 
collapse.  These  results  are  independent  of  the  antitoxic  qualities  of 
the  serum,  for  Johannessen  obtained  the  same  symptoms  by  introducing 
normal  horse  serum  into  the  bodies  of  perfectly  healthy  human  beings. 
Indeed,  the  very  earliest  animal  experiments  were  particularly  concerned 
in  determining  whether  the  antitoxin  played  any  part  in  the  phenomenon, 
and  it  was  soon  conclusively  eliminated  as  a  factor. 

Both  the  incidence  and  the  severity  of  serum  sickness  are  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  injected  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  the  acute 
(sometimes  fatal)  reaction  in  man  is  more  dependent  upon  the  hyper- 
susceptibility  of  the  individual  than  upon  the  amount  of  serum  injected. 
If  the  serum  is  "concentrated'^  (i.  e.,  serum-globulin),  the  reactions  are 
correspondingly  lessened  because  smaller  quantities  of  the  foreign  pro- 
teid  are  injected,  the  albumens  and  certain  other  proteins  having  been 
eliminated  by  the  partial  purification. 

The  peculiarity  of  serum  sickness  in  man  is  that  it  may  follow 
the  first  injection  of  a  foreign  serum,  though  only  after  a  definite  incu- 
bation period  corresponding  to  the  time  required  to  sensitize  an  experi- 
mental animal.  There  is  no  proof  that  other  animals  do  not  develop 
a  reaction  to  the  first  dose  which  never  rises  to  the  threshold  of  clinical 
observation;  in  fact,  Ehrlich,  Francione,  and  others  have  observed  a 
temporary  diminution  of  complement  in  the  blood  of  guinea-pigs  10-12 
days  after  the  first  injection. 

Besides  the  typical  serum  sickness,  there  has  been  reported  since 
the  introduction  of  serum  therapy  a  certain  small  number  of  unforeseen 
and  fatal  catastrophes  attending  the  injection  of  serum  into  human 
beings.  The  following  case  published  by  H.  F.  Gillette  will  serve  to 
illustrate  them  all:     ' 

"The  patient  was  a  man  of  52,  a  subject  of  asthma.  He  asked 
me  to  administer  diphtheria  antitoxin  to  him,  hoping  it  might  cure 
his  asthma.  I  administered  2,000  imits  imder  the  left  scapula  with 
the  usual  precautions.  He  had  about  completed  dressing  when  he  said 
he  had  a  pricking  sensation  in  the  neck  and  chest;  soon  he  sat  down 
and  said  he  could  not  breathe,  nor  did  he  breathe  again.  .  .  .  His 
pulse  at  the  wrist  remained  regular  and  full  for  some  time  after  respira- 
tion ceased.  He  had  a  mild  degree  of  cyanosis  and  edema  of  the  face. 
He  died  in  tonic  spasms  ten  minutes  after  injection.  Autopsy  revealed 
no  palpable  cause  of  death." 

The  same  author  collected  28  cases  of  collapse  or  death  after  serum 
injection,  of  which  15  died.    There  was  a  common  history  of  previous 
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asthmatic  trouble  in  all  but  five  of  the  28^  and  all,  after  injection, 
showed  common  symptoms  of  sudden  intense  dyspnea,  a  sense  of  over- 
whelming anxiety,  edema  and  cyanosis  of  the  face,  a  sudden  massiTe 
urticaria,  tonic  muscular  epasnia  and  continued  beating  of  the  heart 
long  after  the  ceasing  of  respiration,  Rosenau  and  Anderson  collected 
19  cases  and  were  able  to  examine  the  serum  used  in  two  of  them.  It 
was  found  to  be  no  more  toxic  to  sensitized  guinea-pigs  than  normal 
horse  serum.  These  cases  of  severe  anaphylactic  shock  seem  susceptible 
of  no  other  explanation  than  that  the  unfortunate  individuals  had  been 
in  some  manner,  at  a  previous  time,  sensitized  to  horse  protein-  They 
present  a  picture  which  is  almost  the  counterpart  of  typical  anaphylactic 
shock  in  guinea-pigs,  and  the  most  striking  thing  about  them  ia  that 
practically  all  give  a  history  of  respiratory  trouble  in  the  past,  especially 
horse-asthma.  Schultz  and  Jordan  suggest  that  these  occasional  cases 
of  sudden  death  in  man  may  perhaps  be  due  to  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  mucous  membrane  and  smooth  muscle  of  the  bronchi  (aa  in 
asthmatics),  and  that  the  smooth  muscle,  being  hypersuseeptible,  pro- 
duces asphyxia  by  sudden  contraction.  Eosenau  and  Amoss  ^  have  re- 
cently indicated  a  possible  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  such  persons 
may  becnme  sensitized.  They  have  proved  that  a  protein  material  is 
given  off  in  the  expired  breath  of  human  beings.  There  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  protein  given  oE  by  one  animal  may  he  absorbed 
by  individuals  of  different  species  by  way  of  the  lungs.  One  thing  is 
clear,  that  these  immediate  and  sometimes  fatal  reactions  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  any  peculiar  property  in  the  serum,  but  to  an  altered 
power  of  reaction  of  the  individual  to  the  foreign  protein  injected. 
The  anaphylactic  reactions  following  the  injection  of  serum  in  man  may 
be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows: 

Reactions  following  first  injection: 

(a)  "Serum  sickness,"  incubation  8-12  days  {common), 

(b)  Acute  anaphylactic  shock,  with  collapse  or  death  (rare), 
Reactions  following  second  injection: 

(a)  Interval  between  injections  less  than  8  days,  no  reaction. 

(b)  Interval  12-40  days,  immediate  reaction, 

(c)  Interval  15  day&-6  mos.,  either  immediate  or  accelerated  reaction, 
or  both. 

(d)  Interval  over  6  mos.,  accelerated  reaction. 

The  above  table  represents  the  usual  course  of  eventa^  but  exceptioiui 
may  occur,  and  the  time  intervals  are  only  approximate.  Sometimes  the 
reactions  do  not  appear  until  the  third*  fourth,  or  some  subaequent 
injection, 

•Ro^enau,  M.  J.,  &  AmoM,  H.  L.i  Juur.  of  Me<L  Be9,,  Sept.  1911,  XXV, 
1,  pp.  35*d4 
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The  following  precautions  are  suggested  in  serum  therapy : 

(1)  Except  in  urgent  cases,  avoid  injecting  horse  serum  into  indi- 
viduals known  to  be  asthmatic,  especially  those  whose  symptoms  are 
brought  on  by  being  around  horses. 

(2)  If  hypersensitiveness  is  suspected,  give  at  first  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  dose,  following  it  in  an  hour  or  so  with  the  rest,  injecting 
it  exceedingly  slowly  and  avoiding  direct  injection  into  the  circulation. 

(3)  In  persons  known  or  suspected  of  being  hypersusceptible  to  horse 
serum,  bovine  antitoxin  may  be  used. 

Hypenusoeptibility  and  Immunity  Produced  by  Bacterial  Proteins. 
— The  problem  of  hypersusceptibility  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  immunity,  and  hence  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that 
^^resistance  to  disease  may  largely  be  gained  through  a  process  of  hyper- 
susceptibility. Whether  this  increased  susceptibility  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment or  only  one  stage  in  the  process  of  resistance  to  disease  must 
now  engage  our  attention."  We  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  this 
phenomenon  of  hypersusceptibility  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  certain  infectious  processes. 

Hypersusceptibility  may  easily  be  induced  in  guinea-pigs  with  pro- 
tein extracts  obtained  from  the  bacterial  cell.  The  first  injection  of 
most  of  the  extract  seems  comparatively  harmless  to  the  animal.  A 
second  injection  of  the  same  extract  shows,  however,  that  profound 
physiologic  changes  have  taken  place.  A  definite  period  must  elapse 
between  the  first  and  the  second  injection.  The  symptoms  presented 
by  the  guinea-pigs  as  a  result  of  the  second  injection  resemble  those 
caused  by  other  proteins.  The  phenomenon  induced  by  a  second  injec- 
tion is  followed  (in  certain  cases)  by  an  immunity  to  the  correspond- 
ing infection. 

These  results  strengthen  the  belief  that  the  phenomenon  of  hyper- 
susceptibility has  a  practical  significance  in  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  certain  infectious  processes.*  It  also  gives  a  possible  explanation  of 
the  period  of  incubation  of  some  of  the  communicable  diseases.  Is  it 
a  coincidence  that  the  period  of  incubation  of  a  number  of  infectious 
diseases  is  about  ten  to  fourteen  days,  which  corresponds  significantly 
with  the  time  required  to  sensitize  animals  with  a  strange  protein? 

In  certain  infectious  diseases  with  short  periods  of  incubation,  such 
as  pneumonia,  the  crisis  which  commonly  appears  about  the  tenth  day 
may  find  a  somewhat  similar  explanation.  It  is  evident  that  disease 
processes  produced  by  soluble  toxins,  such  as  diphtheria  and  tetanus^ 
do  not  belong  to  the  category  now  under  consideration. 

Belation  of  Anaphylaxis  to  Protein  Metabolism. — The  whole  prob- 
lem of  protein  metabolism  seems  to  be  an  adjustment  in  the  sense  of  a 
defense.  The  power  to  assimilate  and  use  foreign  proteins  is  not 
achieved  without  a  certain  amoimt  of  violence  to  the  body.    The  rela* 
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tion  between  the  fundamental  facts  of  protein  metabolism  tLnH  imTntinT" 
to  certain  diseases  becomes  clearer  in  the  light  of  observations  upon 
anaphylaxis.     A  deeper  insight  into  these  problems  will  throw  light  on 
the  fundamental  processes  concerned  in  both  protein  metabolism  and 
immunity. 

Eelation  of  Anaphylaxis  to  Endotoxins,— The  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  bacteria  do  not  prodnco  soluble  poisons,  such  as  diphtheria 
and  tetanus,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  in  such  eases  we  are  dealing  with 
an  "endotoxin."  The  endotoxin  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  poisonous 
substance  so  intimately  associated  with  the  cell  that  it  is  not  released 
until  the  microbic  cell  is  broken  up  in  tbe  body.  The  inability  to  dem* 
onstrate  many  of  these  endotoxins  has  east  a  doubt  on  their  existence  and 
increased  the  mystery  of  their  action.  It  now  seems  proliable  that  the 
studies  on  anaphylaxis  may  throw  light  upon  this  question- 
When  bacteria  grow  in  the  body  they  are  dissolved  by  lytic  agencies 
and  the  foreign  protein  in  the  individual  germ  cells  may  sensitize  the 
body  and  afterward  poison  it.  The  bacterial  proteins  may  not  be  poi- 
sonous in  themselves  in  the  sense  of  an  **endotoxin/'  We  have,  in  fact, 
shown  that  protein  extracts  of  bacterial  cells  at  the  second  injection  may 
produce  characteristic  symptoms,  and  this  reaction  may  be  followed 
by  an  immunity  to  the  corresponding  infection. 

The  Eelation  ol  Anaphylaxis  to  Tuberculosis. — The  tnberculin  reac- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  known  iDstanres  of  anaphylaxis.  The  reaction 
may  be  general,  ior^al  or  focal ;  even  anaphylactic  shock  may  occur.  The 
general  reaction  is  manifested  by  fever  and  constitutional  symptoms;  the 
local  reaction  by  inflammation  of  the  skin  (von  Pirquet  test) ;  the  focal 
reaction  by  t*ongestiou  about  the  tuberculous  lesion.  Balwin  and  Krauae 
have  demonstrated  that  the  general,  local  or  focal  reactions  occur  only 
aa  a  result  of  an  anatomical  tubercle.  Following  a  local  infection  with 
the  tubercle  bacillus  the  tissues  generally  become  hyper  susceptible  to 
tuberculin.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  local  hypersusceptibility  may  be 
produced  by  the  direct  applieatiyn  of  tuberculin  to  certain  tissues  (con- 
junctiva). The  same  has  been  demonstrated  for  the  skin,  and  is  prob- 
ably true  of  other  tissues.  This  hypersusceptibility  of  the  tiaauea 
immediately  surroumling  a  tuberculous  focus  helps  to  encapenlate  and 
limit  the  prtx'css.  Should  a  tubercle  bacillus  lodge  in  or  on  a  tissue 
in  a  state  of  tulMTcutin  anaphylaxis,  the  result  is  that  all  of  nature^s 
protecting  agencies  are  quickly  concentrated  on  the  point  where  moat 
needed.  We  conceive  that  this  active  fiower  of  reacting  quickly  is  not 
only  an  important  factor  in  individual  prophylaxis  against  tuberculosis, 
but  is  an  important  agency  by  which  tlie  spread  of  the  disease  after  it 
has  obtained  a  lodgment  in  the  body  is  prevented. 

The  normal  individual  does  not  react  to  tuberculin.  The  tubercu- 
kms  individual  reacts  promptly,  except  in  the  final  stage  of  tlie  diseaae. 
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The  difference  between  the  normal  individual  and  the  individual  in 
the  final  stage  of  tuberculosis  is  that  the  former  has  not  had  his  ana- 
phylactic powers  developed,  while  the  latter  has  had  them  developed 
and  exhausted.  A  tuberculous  individual  in  whom  the  specific  power 
of  hypersusceptibility  to  the  poisons  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  broken 
down  presents  little  or  no  resistance  against  the  advance  of  the  in- 
fection. 

We  may  adduce  a  practical  lesson  from  this.  When  tuberculin  is 
used  in  large  or  too  oft-repeated  doses  there  is  a  tendency  to  break 
down  or  to  exhaust  the  useful  and  beneficial  hypersusceptible  state  of 
the  tissues.  In  accordance  with  this  line  of  reasoning,  therefore,  tuber- 
culin would  be  of  benefit  in  tuberculosis  only  when  used  in  such  a  way 
as  to  develop  and  not  diminish  the  power  of  anaphylaxis  of  the  tissues. 
This  explanation  has  been  borne  out  in  the  use  of  tuberculin,  especially 
as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  bone,  gland  and  skin  tuberculosis,  when  the 
process  is  sluggish. 

Belation  of  Anaphylaxis  to  Vaccination. — ^When  the  virus  of  cowpoz 
is  introduced  into  the  skin  we  implant  a  colony  of  microorganisms.  They 
grow  day  by  day,  and  on  the  eighth  day  there  is  an  enormous  number 
of  them.  The  contents  of  the  vesicle  will  start  new  colonies  on  thou- 
sands of  other  arms,  but  now  the  antibodies  appear  and  the  colony  is 
attacked  and  digested,  and  toxic  bodies  are  formed.  This  is  diffused 
in  the  neighborhood  and  we  get  an  intense  local  inflammation  called  the 
areola.  Some  of  the  toxic  bodies  enter  the  circulation  and  cause  fever, 
but  the  microorganisms  are  killed  and  we  can  no  longer  vaccinate  with 
the  contents  of  the  now  yellow  pustule;  two  or  three  days  more,  the 
struggle  is  over,  but  the  antibodies  remain  a  long  time.  Let  us  now 
revaccinate,  and  a  different  series  of  events  takes  place,  for  in  the  mean- 
time the  body  has  become  educated  and  instead  of  waiting  some  days 
before  attacking  the  colony  of  microorganisms  in  the  skin,  starts  the 
attack  at  once.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  immediate  reaction — a 
changed  power  of  reaction  or  anaphylaxis.  In  brief,  the  first  vaccina- 
tion has  sensitized  the  ti^ues,  so  that  they  respond  at  once  upon  the 
second  vaccination. 

The  invading  microorganisms,  attacked  at  once,  are  soon  destroyed — 
they  are  given  no  chance  to  multiply,  and  little  toxin  is  formed.  This 
attractive  explanation  of  the  inamunity  to  smallpox  or  cowpox,  developed 
by  von  Pirquet,  shows  that  the  prophylaxis  depends  upon  the  anaphy- 
laxis. 

Belation  .of  Anaphylaxis  to  Food  ''Idiosyncrasies." — Many  persons 
are  susceptible  to  some  particular  article  of  diet.  The  symptoms  pro- 
duced are  vasomotor  disturbances,  skin  eruptions,  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
orders, and  respiratory  difficulty.  The  articles  of  diet  usually  responsible 
are  shell-fish,  fish,  strawberries,  tomatoes,  pork,  cereals,  eggs,  milk, — the 
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liBt  is  very  long,  induding  even  honey.  ¥hh,  tomatoes,  and  cheese  are 
apt  to  produce  yrtiearias;  cereals,  pork  and  milk,  erythemas  and  eczemas; 
egp,  asthmatic  symptoms.  There  is,  however,  no  constancy  in  this  re- 
gard. Collapj*e  may  result  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  ingestion  of  a  very 
small  amount  of  the  particular  substance  to  which  a  person  is  hyper- 
susceptible. 

These  cases  of  food  "idiosyncrasies**  are  instances  of  local  and  general 
anaphylaxis.  In  most  cases  the  susceptibility  is  clearly  inherited,  in 
some  it  may  be  acquired.  WTien  there  is  difficulty  in  determining  which 
food  is  responsible,  the  skin  test  may  be  employed.  This  consists  in  rub- 
bing a  drop  of  tlie  food  itself,  or  a  watery  extract,  into  a  scratch  upon 
the  skin.  Tlie  reaction  comes  on  within  thirty  minutes,  as  a  pink-red 
papule,  and  declines  rapidly. 

Eczema. — ^Towle  and  Talbot  were  among  the  first  to  definitely  reveal 
that  a  gcwdly  proportion  of  eczematous  infants  were  passing  stools  con- 
taining an  excess  of  fats  and  starch.  A  correction  of  diet  will  relieve 
most  of  these  infants  in  a  few  weeks.  In  cases  where  eczematous  infants 
and  older  children  do  not  reveal  an  excess  of  starch  or  fat,  they  are 
ufiuftlly  anaphylactic  to  egg  albumin*  milk  or  some  other  protein.  In 
chronit'  eczema,  the  great  majority  of  these  victims  exhibit  anaphylactic 
reactions  to  one  or  more  ty{ies  of  food  substances.  Only  about  20  per 
cent,  of  eczematoufi  individuals  do  not  appear  sensitized  to  any  of  the 
common  food  types. 

Relation  of  Anaphylaxis  to  Hay  Fever. — ^Hay  fever  may  he  caused 
by  the  pollen  of  grasses  and  certain  plants,  such  as  ragweed,  goldenrod^ 
etc.;  by  emanations  from  animals^  especially  horses  and  cats;  by  sugges- 
tion*  as  in  nervous  coryza ;  and  by  changes  in  reaction,  as  when  hyper- 
acidity of  the  gastric  juice  causes  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  to 
swell  and  discharge  a  watery  seeretion. 

Persons  who  are  susceptible  to  pollen  represent  instances  of  local 
anaphylaxis  of  the  respiratory  mucosa.  The  particular  pollen  responsible 
in  any  individual  case  may  be  determined  by  placing  a  drop  of  a  watery 
extract  upon  a  scratch  on  the  skin.  A  jMisitive  reaction  manifests  itself 
in  five  or  ten  minutes  as  an  elevation  with  a  hyperemic  border  and  itch- 
ing. Certain  foods,  especially  eggs,  give  rise  to  respiratory  diCRculty, 
asthmatic  in  nature- 
Other  Practical  RelatioBB  of  Anaphylaxii. — Other  conditions  which 
have  hccu  cxpfainerl  in  whole  or  part  tm  the  theory  of  anaphylaxis  are 
puerperal  eclampsia,  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  the  onset  of  labor,  the 
crisis  in  pneumonia,  the  spasmophilic  diathesis,  the  symptoms  attendant 
on  the  rupture  of  the  cysts  in  echinococcus  disease,  etc.  The  anaphy- 
lactic reaction  is  also  used  in  diagnosis,  and  in  forensic  medicine  in  the 
identification  of  blood  stains,  and,  finally,  may  be  used  as  a  ecientific 
instrument  for  the  detection  of  minute  amounts  of  protein* 
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BEFEBENOES 

Many  of  the  statements  contained  in  this  chapter  have  been  taken  from 
Emery's  splendid  book  upon  'Immunity  and  Specific  Therapy/'  which  is 
recommended  to  the  reader  who  desires  a  more  extended  review  upon  the 
subject.  Kolle  and  Wassermann's  'Bandbuch  der  Pathogenen  Mikroorgan- 
ismen"  has  also  been  consulted,  as  well  as  Kraus  and  Levaditi's  '^andbuch 
der  Technik  \md  Methodik  der  Lnmunitatsforschung."  These  volumes  also 
contain  selected  bibliographies. 

The  current  literature  upon  immunity  will  be  found  in  the  ZeiUchrift 
fur  Immuniidtaforschungen  and  Journfll  of  Immunology, 

For  those  who  desire  to  dip  deeper  into  the  subject  the  original  reference 
to  many  of  the  fundameital  studies  will  be  found  in  ^'Collected  Studies  on 
Immunity"  by  Ehrlich»  translated  by  Bolduan;  "Studies  on  Inununity"  by 
Bordety  translated  by  Gay;  "Studies  in  Innnunization"  by  Wright;  "L'lm- 
munit^  dans  les  Maladies  Infectieuses"  by  Metchnikoff,  translated  by 
Binnie;  and  Eicketts,  H.  T.:  'Tnfection,  Immunity  and  Serum  Therapy 
in  Bdation  to  the  Infectious  Diseases  Which  Attack  Man,"  Chicago,  1900. 


CHAPTER   11 

KEREDITY  AND  EUGEmCS 

Heredity  may  be  defined  as  the  genetic  relation  between  miccessive 
generations.  It  is  a  condition  of  all  organic  evolution.  Castle  defines 
heredity  as  organic  resenxblanre  based  on  descent. 

It  is  now  perfectly  evident  that  heredity  is  one  of  the  fund  amen  tal 
factors  in  preventive  medicine— and  of  first  ini|>ortance  in  sociology. 
It  is  well  known  to  students  of  biology  that  education  and  environ- 
ment have  but  a  limited  power  to  influence  imperfect  human  proto* 
plasm. 

One  of  the  best  protections  we  have  against  difieases  of  body  and 
mind  is  that  which  is  iidierited  from  our  fiirebears.  The  whole  prob- 
lem of  improving  the  human  stock,  not  only  from  the  medical  view, 
but  from  the  broader  sociological  standpoint,  is  based  upon  the  breed- 
ing of  the  fit  and  elimination  of  the  unfit  The  science  of  engenica 
(normal  genesis),  therefore,  assumes  especial  importance  in  preventive 
medicine.  The  physician,  as  well  as  the  sanitarian,  stands  im[>otent 
before  many  deplorable  conditions  btith  in  the  individual  and  in  so- 
ciety at  large,  which  are  inherited  from  our  ancestors  and  are,  tliere- 
fore,  incurable — but  largely  preventable.  We  are  interested  in  educat- 
ing the  present  generation  to  the  facts  t)f  eugenics  so  that  future  gen- 
erations may  have  that  best  of  all  birthrights — good  human  protoplasm. 

The  discoveries  of  Mendel  have  nmde  it  quite  clear  how  certain  char* 
acters  are  inherited,  why  certain  characters  skip  a  generation  and  re- 
appear in  the  grandchildren,  and  why  it  is  that  certain  defects  are 
carried  from  generation  to  genenitiou  through  many  centuries*^  The 
defects  transmitted  hereditarily  are  not  all  of  equal  practical  impor- 
tance. Thus,  it  makes  comparatively  little  differenee  to  the  individual 
if  he  has  a  supernumerary  spleen,  an  extra  finger,  or  an  nnusual  arrange- 
ment of  the  lobes  of  the  liver.  The  defects  wliich  are  of  especial  im- 
portance both  to  the  individual  and  to  succeeding  generations  are  the 
defects  of  the  nervous  system.  The.se  comprise  the  class  known  as 
defectives.  A  slight  defect  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  which  would 
be  nnnotic^ed  in  the  lung,  bone,  or  musculature  may  render  the  individual 
vicious  instead  of  useful.     The  principal  fartors  which  are  believed  to 

*  Mcnd<*rB  work  TiaB  not  only  made  it  possible  for  U8  to  prinlict  with  pro- 
cifllon  whether  jjtMMl  or  bad  trait «  will  or  wiU  not  appoar  in  the  future  offspring. 
hut  mUo  in  fon-teU  with  matbernatieal  precision  in  what  proportion  #^hrt4Lin  char- 
acten  will  appear  and  ri^appear. 
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start  a  line  of  defectives  are  inbreeding,  syphilis,  and  alcohol ;  also  nerv- 
ous or  physical  diseases,  mental  or  nervous  exhaustion,  and  excesses  and 
poisons  of  all  kinds.^ 

The  defective  individual  is  very  easily  recognized  when  the  condi- 
tion is  well  marked.  The  mental  abnormality  is  usually  accompanie4 
by  prominent  physical  defects  known  as  the  stigmata  of  degeneration 
(Lombroso  and  Weismann).  The  typical  degenerate  is  of  poor  bodily 
development;  the  brain  is  smaller  than  normal,  with  convolutions  less 
abundant,  and  less  fully  formed.  He  has  a  degraded  physiognomy,  lacks 
capacity  for  sustained  attention  or  for  prolonged  thought,  is  cunning 
rather  than  intelligent,  deficient  in  moral  sense — in  all  points  resembling 
the  stigmata  of  the  lower,  less  developed  races  of  our  species.  The  whole 
gives  the  impression  of  a  reversion  to  a  lower  type.  An  unfortunate  side 
to  this  problem  is  that  degenerates  and  defectives  generally  are  not  only 
irresponsible  morally,  but  lire  very  prolific.  They  lack  self-control  and 
have  abnormal  sexual  appetites.  Defectives  beget  defectives,  and  thus 
insanity,  nervous  diseases,  moral  and  physical  degeneracy  are  propa- 
gated. 

Feeble-minded — ^Idiots,  Imbeciles  and  Morons. — ^Feeble-minded  chil- 
dren are  now  commonly  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  idiots,  which 
comprise  those  whose  mentality  does  not  advance  beyond  normal  children 
of  two  years;  (2)  imbeciles,  those  whose  minds  remain  at  about  the 
fourth-year  period,  and  (3)  morons  or  fools,  those  whose  mental  con- 
dition does  not  get  farther  than  about  the  twelve-year  age.  All  grades 
of  mental  inferiority  between  the  moron  and  the  normal  occur.  Of 
these  three  groups  the  moron  is  perhaps  the  most  important  from  every 
standpoint,  for  this  is  the  group  of  defectives  that  propagates  itself, 
and  the  crop  is  large.  The  male  morons  grow  up  into  ne'er-do- 
wells  and  fill  our  hospitals  and  asylums.  The  female  morons  also 
grow  up  into  irresponsible  women  who  replenish  the  ranks  of  the  pros- 
titutes. 

The  Boyal  Commission  of  England  reports  that  in  that  country  the 
feeble-minded  are  increasing  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  general  population. 
Butler  of  Indiana  states  that  feeble-mindedness  produces  more  pauperism, 
degeneracy,  and  crime  than  any  other  source ;  that  it  touches  every  form 
of  charitable  activity;  that  it  is  felt  in  every  part  of  the  state,  and 
effects,  in  some  way,  all  the  people^  and  that  its  cost  is  beyond  com- 
prehension. The  Committee  of  Visitors  of  the  State  Charities  of 
New  York  reported  that  there  are  in  that  state  32,000  feeble-minded 
persons  (1914).  Of  these,  4,900  are  provided  for  in  institutions  espe- 
cially designed  for  their  care,  and  4,500  in  other  institutions,  leaving  at 

*The  real  cause  or  method  of  origin  of  some  defective  characters  that  are 
transmitted  hereditarily  is  no  better  understood  than  the  origin  of  ''sports"  or 
mutations. 
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large  22,600.  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  32,000  feeble-mind* 
10,000  are  girla  and  women  of  childbeariog  age,  1,750  of  whom  are 
cared  for  in  institutions  designed  for  the  care  of  such  persona,  and  1,625 
are  confined  in  reforraat^ijrieSj  prisons,  and  almshouses,  leaving  about 
7,000  at  large  in  the  community.  Goddard  eetimates  that  in  the  way 
of  spreading  disease,  immorality,  and  increasing  the  stock  of  the  feeble- 
rainded»  a  girl  or  a  woman  of  tliis  class,  of  childbearing  age,  is  three 
times  as  great  a  menace  to  the  community  as  is  a  feeble-minded  boy  or 
man. 

Prevention  of  Propagation  of  Defectivea. — Four  methods  have  }>een 
proposed  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  defectives:  (1)  education;  (2) 
legislation;  (3)  segregation;  (4)  surgery. 

EnrCATlOK. — Education  directed  toward  the  defective  is  a  failure, 
for  he  is  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  lessons.  The  education  of  the 
better  class  of  the  community  is  indirectly  helpful  in  calling  attention 
to  the  situation  as  being  largely  preventable,  and  to  the  neceasity  and 
means  for  controlling  it 

Eestbictive  Leoislatiox, — Bestrictive  legislation  is  a  praiseworthy 
effort,  but  has  signally  failed  as  a  preventive  measure,  for  the  evident 
reason  that  it  only  adds  illegitimacy  to  degeneracy,  and  thus  the  chil* 
dren  enter  on  life's  battle  doubly  handicapped,  Minnesota  has  a  law 
providing  that  within  the  hounds  of  the  state  no  marriage  shall  he 
permitted,  either  party  to  which  is  epileptic,  imbecile,  feeble-minded, 
or  afflicted  with  insanity,  unless  the  woman  be  over  forty-five.  Michigan, 
Delaware,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Dakota  have 
also  passed  laws  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  marriage  among  de- 
fectives. 

Segregation,^ — ^Segregation  would  be  an  ideal  and  humane  method 
of  isolating  those  who  are  incapable  of  having  normal  offspring.  The 
segregation  of  all  degenerates  and  defectives  would  be  an  enormous 
and  impractical  task.  Further,  the  great  diificulty  is  to  detect  the  un- 
fit individual  who  starts  a  strain  of  defectives  and  degenerates*  It  is 
evidently  a  hopeless  task  to  know  where  to  draw  t!ie  line  between  the 
fit  and  the  unfit,  so  that  for  the  present  we  must  be  satisfied  to  enforce 
restrictive  measures  upon  only  those  who  are  evident  and  well-marked 
examples.  Insane  asylums,  homes  for  epileptics,  reformatory  schools, 
as  well  as  special  hospitals  and  institutions  for  advanced  cases  must  not  be 
regarded  as  preventive  measures  in  the  true  sense,  for  such  segregation 
prorides  care  and  comfort  as  a  terminal  measure;  that  is,  it  is  usually 
a  last  reaort.  Frequently  defectives  propagate  their  kind  before  and 
sometimes  after  tliey  are  interned  in  such  institutions.  Preference, 
nevertheless,  should  be  given  to  women  of  child-bearing  age  in  institu- 
tional care. 

Although  segregation  of  all  persons  with  higher  types  of  mental 
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defect  18  never  likely  to  be  accomplished,  there  is  hope  of  devising  a 
plan  of  registration  and  guardianship  in  the  community  which  will  pro- 
tect a  great  many  and  prevent  their  marriage.* 

SuBGERY. — Surgery  has  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  controlling 
the  propagation  of  defectives.  This  is  done  either  by  severing  the 
vas  deferens  or  the  Fallopian  tube.  At  the  Indiana  Beformatory  Dr. 
Sharp  carries  out  the  law  *  of  that  state  providing  for  the  sterilization 
of  defectives.  The  operation  of  vasectomy  consists  of  ligation  and  re- 
section of  a  small  portion  of  the  vas  deferens.  The  operation  is  very 
simple  and  easy  to  perform.  It  may  be  done  without  an  anesthetic, 
either  local  or  general.  As  performed  by  Dr.  Sharp  it  requires  about 
three  minutes,  and  the  subject  returns  to  his  work  immediately,  suf- 
fering no  inconvenience  and  in  no  way  hampered  in  his  pursuit  of  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness,  but  is  effectively  sterilized.  In  456  cases  Dr. 
Sharp  has  had  no  imfavorable  symptoms.  The  operation  is  performed 
as  follows:  After  cleansing  the  scrotum  with  soap  and  water,  fol- 
lowed by  alcohol,  the  spermatic  cord  is  grasped  between  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  of  the  left  hand.  The  vas  deferens  is  detected,  firmly 
held  and  fixed  with  a  pair  of  bullet  forceps.  It  is  then  exposed  by  a 
small  incision  and  drawn  through  the  scrotum  wound  by  means  of  a 
tenaculum.  It  is  stripped  of  all  membranes  and  the  accompanying  ar- 
tery, ligated  above  and  severed,  care  being  taken  to  cut  away  any  por- 
tion of  the  vas  deferens  that  may  have  been  damaged  in  the  manipula- 
tion. This  is  done  in  order  that  the  end  next  to  the  testicle  may  not 
become  closed.  It  is  very  important  that  the  testicular  end  shall  re^ 
main  open,  in  order  that  the  secretion  of  the  testicle  may  be  emptied 

*  Fernard,  **What  is  Practicable  in  the  Way  of  Prevention  of  Mental  Defect," 
a  pamphlet  distributed  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  1915. 
Also,  Salmon,  "Outlines  of  a  State  Policy  for  Dealing  with  Mental  i)eficiency," 
Medical  Record,  April  17,  1915. 

'The  Indiana  law  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Heredity  nlays  a  most  important  part  in  the  transmission  of 
crime,  idiocy,  and  imbecility; 

Therefore,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  compulsory  for  each  and 
every  institution  in  the  State,  entrusted  with  the  care  of  confirmed  criminals, 
idiots,  rapists,  and  imbeciles,  to  appoint  upon  its  staff,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
institutional  physician,  two  (2)  skilled  surgeons  of  recognized  ability,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  in  conjunction  with  the  chief  physician  of  the  institution,  to 
examine  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  such  inmates  as  are  recommended 
by  the  institutional  physician  and  board  of  managers.  If,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  committee  of  experts  and  the  board  of  managers,  procreation  is  inadvisable 
and  there  is  no  probability  of  improvement  of  the  men&l  and  physical  condition 
of  the  inmate,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  surgeons  to  perform  such  operation  for 
the  prevention  of  procreation  as  shall  be  decided  safest  and  most  effective.  But 
this  operation  sheAl  not  be  performed  except  in  cases  that  have  been  pronounced 
uninoprovable.  .  .  . 

Eleven  other  states  provide  for  the  sterilisation  of  either  criminals  or  the 
feeble-minded,  vis.:  California,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Nevada, 
North  Dakota,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law  has  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  Iowa.  Bull, 
of  the  Univ.  of  WUoontin,  No,  82,  1  May,  1914. 
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around  the  vessels  of  t!ie  pann>inifomi  plexug  aucl  tliore  be  absorbed, 
for  it  is  through  this  process  that  the  body  receives  the  tonic  effect  of 
the  internal  secretion.  Further,  if  the  testicular  end  of  the  vas  defer- 
ens 18  closed^  there  is  likely  to  be  cystic  degeneration  of  the  testicle. 
The  retraction  of  the  muscle  closes  the  skin  wound  and  no  gtitch,  col- 
lodion, or  adliesive  plaster  is  needed.  There  is  no  diminution  of  the 
sexual  power  or  pleasure.  The  discharge  at  the  orgasm  is  but  slightly 
decreased. 

The  operation  in  the  female  is  more  difficult,  but  if  carefully  done 
i»  no  more  hazardous.  The  Fallopian  tubes  are  reached  through  a 
'median  incision  and  ligated  near  the  uterus  and  severed  beyond  the 
ligature. 

Opinions  vary  greatly  concerning  the  proper  use  of  sterilizing  crim- 
inals»  insane,  degenerates,  and  defectives  generally.  There  is  no  doubt 
concerning  its  effectiveness. 

Sterilization  is  a  measure  which  contains  great  potential  possibili- 
ties for  abuse  and  injustice.  It  prolMil)ly  will  never  receive  general 
acceptance  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  upon  whijm  the 
operation  shall  be  done.  Even  in  perfectly  clear  f:ases,  such  as  the  in- 
sane, the  epileptic,  or  the  high  grade  degenerate,  the  htirm  has  often 
been  done  before  the  operation  is  decided  upon. 

Statistics  of  Defectives, — The  large  number  of  defectives  and  unfit 
in  our  coiiutry  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  figures  showing  the 
number  of  inmates  in  state  institutions  in  1913.* 


I 


I 
I 
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In  institutions  for — 

Feebleminded    , ,  28,805  ♦ 

Insane 205,198  •♦ 

Criminalistic  (including  delinquent  and  wayward)  84,328 

Epileptic 7,313  • 

Inebriate , 403 

Tuberculous 5,995 

Blind  and  deaf 11,991 

Deformed    * 4.50 

Dependent 24,089 

Total .   368,638 

•  Ab  of  January  I,  1010. 
••A«  of  June  30,  VJU. 

The  last  census  report  for  the  United  States  gives  data  relative  to 
the  dependents  and  defectives  in  institutions;  tlie  number  not  in  in- 

•  These  fi|?tireB  were  ponipiltnl  by  tJie  Huroau  of  th<»  Ci^tiBiiJi,  The  Eu^^nict 
Rteord  Ofj^ct,  t^nd  the  National  Connnittee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  ^^ 
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stitntions  can  only  be  guessed  at.     Kellicott  gives  the  following  ap- 
proximate numbers  in  our  country  to-day: 

Insane  and  feeble-minded,  at  least 200,000 

Blind 100,000 

Deaf  and  dumb 100,000 

Paupers  in  institutions 80,000 

Prisoners 100,000 

Juvenile  delinquents  in  institutions 23,000 

The  number  of  persons  cared  for  in  hospitals,  dispensaries,  ^Tiomes" 
of  various  kinds  in  the  year  1904  was  in  excess  of  two  million.  All  these 
are  not  defectives,  but  many  suffer  from  preventable  disabilities. 

We  have  to  support  about  half  a  million  insane,  feeble-minded,  epi- 
leptic, blind,  and  deaf;  80,000  prisoners,  and  100,000  paupers,  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000,000  per  year.  A  new  plague  affecting  4  per  cent,  of  the 
population  and  costing  this  vast  treasure  would  instantly  attract  uni- 
versal attention.  One-sixth  of  the  total  appropriations  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  is  for  the  maintenance  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  in 
institutions.  We  have  become  so  used  to  crime,  disease,  and  degener- 
acy that  we  take  them  as  necessary  evils.  *^That  many  of  them  were  so 
in  the  world^s  ignorance  is  granted ;  that  they  must  remain  so  is  denied." 

Statistical  studies  seem  to  indicate  a  rapid  (at  least  an  unneces- 
sary) increase  of  the  unfit,  defective,  insane,  criminal,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  slow  increase,  or  even  a  decrease  (?),  of  the  fit,  normal, 
or  gifted  stocks.  It  is  plain  to  the  student  of  eugenics  how  such  con- 
ditions account  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations. 

The  United  States  census  of  1880  reported  40,942  insane  in  hos- 
pitals and  51,017  not  in  hospitals;  a  total  of  91,959  known  insane.  In 
1903  it  was  estimated  that  there  was  a  total  of  180,000  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  ratio  of  known  insane  in  the  total  population  was 
225  per  100,000  in  1903,  as  compared  with  183  per  100,000  in  1880. 
These  figures  must  not  be  taken' as  an  index  of  the  increase  of  insanity 
in  the  population  at  large — ^for  institutional  care  has  been  growing 
much  more  popular  during  the  past  decade,  especially  since  more  hu- 
mane methods  have  been  adopted.  Further,  the  classification  of  insan- 
ity now  includes  many  cases  that  were  formerly  little  noticed.*  This  sub- 
ject is  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 

*A  special  census  of  the  insane  confined  in  institutions  was  taken  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1910,  and  it  was  found  that  187,454  patients  were  con- 
fined in  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the  continental  United  States. 

While  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  about  11  per  cent,  in 
the  interval  between  1904  and  1910,  the  population  in  insane  asylums  increased 
alK)ut  26  per  cent.  The  number  of  insane  in  asylums  per  100,000  population 
increased  irom  186.2  in  1904  to  203.8  in  1910.  Tlie  number  of  persons  annually 
committed  to  hospitals  for  the  insane  per  100,000  population  increased  from  61.6 
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Tlie  comparatively  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  defeetives  anff 
weaklings  among  the  eivilized  races  compared  with  wild  animals  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  atavigm  and  reversion  are  more  fre* 
queotly  met  with  in  artific  ially  cultivated  strains,  such  as  civilized 
man ;  and  the  further  fact  that  our  charitable  and  philanthropic  eHoita 
foster  and  even  favor  the  unfit. 

Degenerate  Families, — ^A  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  reeoi 
of  several  families  in  which  the  mating  of  unfit  individuals  has  begotten 
a  swarm  of  mifit  descendants. 

One  of  the  }>e8t  known  families  of  this  type  is  the  so-called  Jukes 
family  of  New  York  State  investigated  by  Dugdale.  This  family  is 
traced  from  the  five  daughters  of  a  lazy  and  irresponsible  fisherman 
born  in  17S0.  In  five  generations  the  descendants  of  Jukes  numbered 
about  1/^QO  persons,  including  nearly  200  who  married  into  it*  The 
histories  of  540  of  these  are  well-known,  and  about  500  more  are  partly 
Xnown,  Some  300  died  in  infancy.  Of  the  remaining  900,  310  were 
professional  paupers  living  in  almshouses  (a  total  of  2,^00  years) ;  440 
were  physically  wrecked  by  their  own  diseased  wickedness;  more  than 
half  of  the  women  were  prostitutes;  130  were  convicted  criminals;  60 
were  habitual  thieves;  7  w'ere  murderers.  Not  one  had  even  a  common 
school  education;  only  20  learned  a  trade,  and  10  of  these  learned  it  in 
State's  prisom  The  descendants  of  Jukes  in  five  generations  have  cost 
New  York  State  over  one  million  and  a  quarter  dollars,  and  the  cost  is 
still  going  on. 

Probably  the  most  complete  family  history  of  this  kind  ever  worked 
out  is  that  of  the  "Familie  Zero,"  a  Swiss  family  whose  pedigree  has  been 
studied  by  Jorger,  In  the  seventeenth  century  this  family  divided  into 
three  lines.  Two  of  these  have  ever  since  remained  valued  and  highly 
respected  families,  while  the  third  has  descended  to  the  depths.  This 
third  line  was  established  by  a  man  who  was  himself  the  result  of  two  gen- 
erations of  intermarriage,  the  second  tainted  with  insanity.  He  was  of  a 
roving  disposition,  and  in  the  Valla  Fontana  found  an  Italian  vagrant 
wife  of  vicious  character.    Their  sdli  inherited  fully  the  parental  traits 

in  1004  t<i  65.9  m  1910.  Tf  tUt?Be  ratios  are  accepted  aa  repret^ntmif  insanity 
rates,  it  would  appear  that  tlie  number  of  pt^raona  bt'oomlng  tngane,  in  a  eom- 
muniiy  coniprisifig  inu.rMiO  ptTBone,  was  irrfater  by  4.4  in  1910  than  it  was  in 
1904.  It  must  be  rom«*riilH'rtMj,  however,  that  tht^e  tl^irea  include  only  the  insane 
K?ho  are  fonimittrd  tu  hospitals.  A»  to  tlie  immbi^r  of  cases  of  tnaanity  not 
resulting  in  cornttiittiiontH  to  hof^pitaU  thc^  ccnHUfl  has  bo  data.  It  ts  entirely 
pOBBihlV  that  the  loiTeaHe  in  the  mitiiWr  of  eominitmi'ntfl  p^r  1(10,000  population 
is  not  due  to  any  cotJBiderable  dt^ree  to  an  increased  prevalence  of  insanity,  but 
simply  to  the  extrnsion  of  this  metlimi  of  oaring  for  the  insane.  It  is  a  change 
which  mijyfht  result  from  an  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions  of  this  claas 
and  horn  the  increasing  diiiposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  resort  to  such 
institutions.  In  this  conn«*ctton  it  may  tie  noti'd  that  the  number  of  institutions 
for  the  insane  reported  by  the  census  increuHed  from  It2H  in  1004  to  372  fh 
IJIIO,  an  increase  of  aliout  Kl  per  ct*nt.  The  average  number  of  inmatea  per 
institation  increased  from  458  in  1004  to  504  in  1910. 
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and  himself  married  a  member  of  a  German  vagabond  family — Marcus. 
This  marriage  sealed  the  fate  of  their  hundreds  of  descendants.  The 
pair  had  seven  children,  all  characterized  by  vagabondage,  thievery, 
drunkenness,  mental  and  physical 
defects,  and  immorality  (Eellicott). 
How  much  of  this  is  due  to  hered- 
ity and  how  much  to  environment 
will  be  discussed  presently. 

Another  interesting  example  of 
the  same  type  has  been  described 
by  Poellmann.  This  family  was 
established  by  two  daughters  of  a 
woman  drunkard  who  in  five  or  six 
generations  produced,  all  told,  834 
descendants.  The  histories  of  709 
of  these  are  known.  Of  the  709, 
107  were  of  illegitimate  birth,  64 
were  inmates  of  almshouses,  162 
were  professional  beggars,  164  were 
prostitutes,  and  17  procurers,  76 
had  served  sentences  in  prison,  ag- 
gregating 116  years,  7  were  con- 
demned for  murder. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard  *  has  in- 
vestigated and  compiled  the  results 
of  his  work  on  the  heredity  of  a  most 
remarkable  family,  the  Kallikak 
family.  During  the  Bevolutionary 
days,  the  first  Martin  Kallikak  (the 
name  is  fictitious),  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  good  English  ancestry, 
took  advantage  of  a  feeble-minded 
girl.  The  result  of  their  indulgence 
was  a  feeble-minded  son.  This  son 
married  a  normal  woman.  They  in 
turn  produced  five  feeble-minded  and 
two  normal  children.  Practically  all 
of  the  descendants  of  these  defec* 
tives  have  been  traced,  as  well  as  N  t^ 

those  of  the  two  normals. 

From  both  normal  and  defective  descendants  of  this  union  came  a^ 
long  line  of  defective  stock.     There  were  480  in  all.     Of  these  thirty- 

*mie  Kallikak  Family,  a  Study  in  the  Heredity  of  Feeble-mindedneas," 
Hew  York,  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 
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fiix  were  illegitimate,  thirty-three  sexually  immoral,  twenty-four  con- 
firmed altoholies,  and  three  epileptics.  Ei^ddy-two  died  in  infancy, 
three  were  eriniiiial,  eight  kept  hounes  of  ill  fame,  and  143  were  dj&* 
tiuetly  fceble-minrkMl  Only  forty-six  were  fonml  who  were  apparently 
normal.  The  resit  are  uuknowii  or  doubtful.  But  the  scion  of  the  good 
family  who  started  this  long-  line  of  dtdimpient  and  defective  progeny 
is  also  responsible  for  a  strain  of  an  entirely  different  character.  After 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  over,  he  married  a  Quaker  girl  of  good 
ancestry  and  settk^d  down  to  live  a  re.spectable  life  after  the  traditions 
of  his  forefathers.  From  this  legal  union  with  a  normal  woman  there 
have  been  4iKl  descendant's.  All  of  these  except  two  have  been  of  normal 
mentality.  The  exceptions  were  cases  of  insanity,  presumably  inherited 
thmugh  marriage  with  an  outside  strain  in  which  there  was  a  consti- 
tutional psychopathic  teinlency.  In  all  the  4lMi  there  is  not  an  instance 
of  feeble-niindedness.  The  olTspriiig  descended  from  this  side  of  the 
house  have  universally  occupied  positions  in  the  upper  walks  of  life* 
They  have  never  bt?en  criminals  or  ne'er-do-wells.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  exceptional  ability  among  the 
deseendants  of  tlie  first  Martin  Kallikak  and  the  feeble-minded  girl. 
Most  of  these  descendants  have  failed  to  rise  above  the  dead  level  of 
mediocrity;  indeed,  most  of  them  have  fallen  far  below  even  thia  mini* 
mum  standard. 

The  fact  that  the  descendants  of  both  the  normal  and  the  feeble- 
minded mother  have  been  traced  and  studied  in  every  conceivable  en- 
vironment, and  that  the  respective  strains  have  always  been  true  to 
type,  tends  to  c(>nfirm  the  belief  that  heredity  has  been  the  determining 
factor  in  the  formation  of  their  respective  cliaraeters.  In  the  cities 
the  deeeendants  of  the  legal  marriage  with  the  normal  woman  are 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  prominent  business  men,  while  the  descendants 
of  the  feeble-minded  mother  are  almost  invarialdy  found  in  the  alums. 
In  the  rural  districts  ihe  dcscciMhuds  t>f  the  normal  mother  and  her  eon- 
sort  are  wealthy  and  influential  farmers*  while  the  olhers  never  rise 
aliove  the  rank  of  farm  laborers  and  shiftless  men  and  women,  who  are 
unable  to  subsist  without  the  aid  of  charity,  ilany  represAitatives  of 
the  defective  braneli  are  inmates  of  almshouses,  while  there  are  no 
paupers  at  all  among  the  normal  descendants. 

In  many  ways  this  study  of  Goddard's  far  outweighs  in  importanoe 
the  famous  comparison  by  Dr.  Winship  of  the  Jukes  and  Edwards  fam- 
iliea.  In  that  case  the  simple  fact  was  demonstrated  that  a  good  family 
like  tliat  of  the  illustrious  Jonathan  Kd wards  had  given  rise  to  innu- 
merable examples  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  whereas 
the  criminal  Jukes  for  seven  generations  contributed  nothing  to  the 
comnum  good  and  cost  the  state  of  New  York  large  sums  of  money. 
But  the  Jukes  family  and  the  Edwards  family  had  no  ancestor  in 
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common.  Their  environment  was  totally  different  and  they  lived  in 
entirely  separate  communities.  Although  from  sociologic  and  economic 
points  of  view  the  history  of  the  Jukes  family  and  its  comparison  with 
that  of  the  family  of  Jonathan  Edwards  has  great  value,  it  is  of  but 
scant  scientific  importance  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Kallikak  family, 
for  here  a  natural  object-lesson  in  eugenics  shows  unmistakably  the 
manner  in  which  after-coming  generations  from  a  given  mating  receive 
the  characteristics  of  the  dominant  strain,  which  in  the  elder  (illegiti- 
mate) Kallikak  line  was  the  inferior  strain,  with  only  a  debased  and 
enfeebled  heritage  to  hand  on.^ 

In  contrast  to  these  we  have  the  descendants  of  the  families  of 
Wedgwood,  Darwin,  and  Galton,  the  Edwards  family  and  the  Ward 
family.  These  three  noted  families  contained  a  large  number  of  states- 
men, jurists,  professors,  physicians,  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  prom- 
inent authors  and  writers,  and  occasionally  men  and  women  of  genius. 
They  show  a  long  line  of  usefulness  in  every  department  bf  social  prog- 
ress, and  not  one  of  them  ever  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime. 

How  much  of  this  is  due  to  heredity  and  how  much  to  environment 
are  debatable  questions.  Students  of  biology  are  convinced  that  heredity 
plays  the  major  role  in  the  lives  of  the  individuals  in  the  above-men- 
tioned families.  In  how  far  such  extreme  instances  as  those  given  above 
represent  the  rule  or  exceptions  will  require  much  additional  data  and 
long  years  of  study  to  determine  (see  page  335). 


EUGENICS 

The  science  of  eugenics  has  been  defined  as  ''the  science  of  being 
well  bom.*'  According  to  Galton,  ''eugenics  is  the  study  of  the  agen- 
cies under  social  control  that  may  improve  or  impair  the  racial  quali- 
ties of  future  generations  either  physically  or  mentally.** 

The  aim  of  eugenics  is  to  increase  the  number  of  best  specimens 
in  each  class ;  that  done,  leave  them  to  work  out  their  common  civiliza- 
tion in  their  own  way.  It  also  aims  to  leave  a  good  heritage  to  the 
next  generation  and  to  repress  the  propagation  of  the  vicious  and  de- 
fective classes. 

The  success  of  eugenics  depends  almost  entirely  upon  our  knowl- 
edge of  heredity  and  sociology.  Therefore,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  heredity  should  be  familiar  to  all  students  of  preventive  medicine. 

The  present  movement  started  in  1865  when  Francis  Galton  showed 
that  mental  qualities  are  inherited,  just  as  are  physical  qualities,  and 
pointed  out  that  this  opened  a  way  to  an  improvement  of  the  race  in 
all  respects.     The  student  should  read  Galton's  work  on  "Hereditary 

V.  A.  M.  A.,  Oct.  26,  1912,  LIX,  17,  p.  1546. 
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Genius,"  publi^ht'd   in   18(10,   vvlieii  be  agHiii  eni]>!msiz(Ml  clofmif 
possibility  and  di'8imbilily  of   improving  t!ie  natural  qualities   of  the 
human  race.     The  word  "eugenics"  was  coined  io   18 S3   iu   his  "In- 
quiries Into  the  Ilunian  Farulty/' 

There  is  no  doubt  eoncerning  the  desirability  of  breeding  better 
human  stock,  but  how  this  may  b^  accompli she<l  practically  is  a  diffi* 
cult  question.  The  program  of  the  eugenist  k  perplexing  and  compli- 
cated. To  follow  the  theoretical  extremists  would  require  a  social  revo- 
lution— fi  change  from  the  present  method  of  haphazard  mating.  The 
hffDCwooo  Dap  won  C Alton 
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(After  WheothiMn)  (Kdlicott). 

thrci^hold  of  tlie  subject  has  scarcely  been  passed,  and  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  ^ome  of  the  striking  men  of  genius  from  whom  the  world 
has  greatly  profited  have  been  individuals  whom  the  student  of  genetica 
would  r€*gard  as  degenerates  or  defectives.  Eugenics  does  not  mean 
free  love,  nor  does  the  eugenist  recorurneiul  Rurbanking  the  human  race 
to  produce  great  physical  strength,  beauty,  endurance,  mental  or  moral 
power.  Oue  point  only  in  the  program  is  perfectly  clear,  and  that  is  that 
a  cht^ck  sluudd  be  placed  upon  the  propagation  of  the  crop  of  defectives 
by  means  already  pointed  out 

The  known  facts  of  heredity  and  the  study  nf  eugenics  make  us 
examine  more  critically  si>me  of  the  directions  which  preventive  medi* 
cine,  including  philanthropy  and  s<j<  ial  uplift,  has  taken.  We  must  notr 
ask  ourselves  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  future 
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generations  if  we  helped  the  fit  rather  than  the  weakling  and  the  unfit. 
These  are  problems  raised  by  Gallon,  who  questions  whether  some  of  our 
philanthropic  efforts  are  well  balanced  and  well  directed. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  genetics,  all  men  are  not  created  free 
and  equal;  but  bound  by  their  protoplasmic  make-up  and  unequal  in 
their  powers  and  responsibilities. 

It  is  evidently-  now  of  great  importance  to  collect  a  large  number 
of  pedigrees,  in  which  the  data  shall  be  stated  with  scientific  exactness 
and  in  minute  detail.  Such  a  mass  of  facts  may  then  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  science  in  order  to  determine  in  how  far  the  laws  of  heredity 
apply  to  human  characters.  This  is  being  done  by  the  Eugenics  Record 
Office  at  Cold  Springs  Harbor,  New  York,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution. 

Specifically,  the  Record  Office  seeks  pedigrees  of  families  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  following  traits  appear:  short  stature,  tallness,  cor- 
pulency; special  talents  in  music,  art,  literature,  mechanics,  invention, 
and  mathematics;  rheumatism,  multiple  sclerosis,-  hereditary  ataxy, 
M^ni^re's  disease,  chorea  of  all  forms,  eye  defects  of  all  forms,  otosclero- 
sis, peculiarities  of  hair,  skin,  and  nails  (especially  red  hair),  albinism, 
harelip  and  cleft  palate,  peculiarities  of  the  teeth,  cancer,  Thomsen's 
disease,  hemophilia,  exophthalmic  goiter,  diabetes,  alkaptonuria,  gout, 
peculiarities  of  the  hands  and  feet  and  of  other  parts  of  the  skeleton. 

In  brief,  then,  the  aim  of  eugenics  is  through  heredity  to  give  the 
individual  the  greatest  of  all  birthrights,  viz.,  good  human  protoplasm, 
and  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  bad  human  protoplasm. 
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For  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  dis- 
ease, malformations,  and  defects  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  understand- 
ing of  the  principal  views  upon  organic  evolution  and  the  theories  of 
heredity.  The  student  of  preventive  medicine  should  especially  have 
a  clear  comprehension  of  MendeFs  work,  which  has  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  problems  before  us.  Mendel  has  opened  new  vistas  in 
biology,  which  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  public  health  work.  It 
is  evidently  impossible  in  a  short  space  to  do  justice  to  such  large  sub- 
jects as  evolution  and  heredity,  and  the  student  is,  therefore,  referred 
to  the  authorities  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  which  will  repay 
careful  study. 

Variation. — It  has  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  like 
tends  to  beget  like  rather  than  ^*like  begets  like,"  for  there  is  a  ten- 
dency toward  new  departures. 

Two  distinct  sorts  of  divergences  may  appear  among  the  members 
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of  a  single  family.     The  first  is  known  as  variHtian;  the  sec'ond  aa 
mutation. 

By  variation  we  understand  those  slight  differences  wliieh  invariably 
distinguish  all  the  nieniliers  of  every  family.  They  consist  of  individ- 
ual differenees  which  affect  every  part  and  every  charaet<?r.  Such  dif- 
ferences are  al8o  known  as  fi  act  tint  iii«(,  normal,  or  cotitinuous  variations 
to  distingiiish  them  from  ahimrnjal,  definite,  or  discontinuous  varia- 
tionss,  which  are  ninre  |>ro|HTly  termed  mutation*;.  A.s  examples  of 
variation  in  man  we  may  cite  the  variatiuus  in  t;ize  or  stature^  cokir  of 
akin  and  eyes,  cnrliness  of  hair,  configuration  of  features,  etc, 

Darwin  lays  partindar  emphasis  upon  tlio  importance  of  variation 
io  his  view^s  of  organic  evolution. 

Barwin^s  Theory.— ^'iik  HmtvivAL  ok  the  Fittkst. — Darwin s 
views  ^  of  heredity  form  tlie  ba.sis  tif  Iris  theory  of  organic  evolution*  Two 
separate  factors  are  primarily  concerned :  (1)  the  fact  of  fluctuating 
variation,  that  is,  that'  no  two  members  of  the  same  family  ever  resemble  ■ 
one  another  CAaetly;  and  (2)  the  occnrreni-e  of  a  strnggle  for  existence 
between  organisms,  owing  to  the  geometric  rate  of  increase  of  living  > 
things.  From  these  two  facts  it  follows  that,  when  a  change  of  environ-  ■ 
nient  takes  plaee,  certain  members  of  an  existing  species  will  be  some- 
what better  adapted  than  others  to  withst^ind  the  new  conditions,  and 
the  former  will  tend  to  survive  to  the  ejcchision  of  the  latter.  Darwin 
assumes  that  during  long  series  of  generations  this  jirocess  w*ill  result  in 
a  steady  change  in  the  character  of  the  species  in  the  direction  of 
better  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions.  In  other  words,  Darwin 
considers  that  an  accumulation  of  a  series  of  small  clianges  due  to  the 
iniiuence  of  environment  are  transmitted  hereditarily  through  natural 
selection. 

The  remarkable  effects  produecd  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals  and 
plants  by  the  action  of  artificial  selection  greatly  influenced  Darwin's 
view^s  upon  the  selective  influences  which  exist  in  nature.  Darwin  be- 
lieved in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  acquired  characters  and  re- 
garded organic  evolution  as  proceeding  by  a  slow*  gradual,  or  continuous 
process.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  natural  and  sexual  selection 
have  a  great  influence,  but  whether  sufficient  to  originate  new  species 
or  even  new  specific  characters  is  a  question.  Now  that  the  transmis* 
aion  of  acquired  characters  is  denied  hy  students  of  heredity*  and  the 
fact  that  DeVries  has  actually  observed  new  species  arise  suddenly^ 
Darwin's  theory  of  organic  evolution  and  the  origin  of  species  is  receiv- 
ing critical  examinatiiju. 

Darwin  firndy  believed  that  the  characters  of  organisms  cau  be 
modified  by  selection,  and  be  nmd<^  this  the  foun<latinn  stone  of  his 
theory  of  evolution.    Thi'  brillianiy  of  tlie  mutation  theory  of  DeVries, 

'Darwin:     **Tlie  Origin  of  Spoeica,"  etc. 
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coupled  with  his  great  service  to  biology  in  rediscovering  the  Mendelian 
laws^  has  somewhat  dazzled  our  eyes.  Castle  believes^  after  ten  years 
of  continuous  work  in  selection,  that  much  may  be  accomplished  by 
this  means  quite  apart  from  the  process  of  mutation,  and  considers 
that  the  work  of  DeVries  himself  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  this  idea, 
although  his  interpretation  of  it  is  adverse  to  selection.  From  the  evi- 
dence at  hand  we  must  conclude  that  Darwin  was  right  in  assigning 
great  importance  to  selection  in  evolution,  that  progress  results  not 
merely  from  sorting  out  particular  combinations  by  large  and  striking 
unit  characters,  but  also  from  the  selection  of  slight  difiPerences  in  the 
potentiality  of  gametes  repres^ting  the  same  unit  character  combina- 
tions. 

Mutation. — ^Mutations  comprise  definite  differences,  usually  of  con- 
siderable magnitude — differences  that  indicate  specific  characters  or  the 
beginning  of  new  species.  Such  differences  are  also  known  as  abnormal, 
definite,  or  discontinuous  variations,  but  more  properly  they  are  termed 
mutations,  sometimes  **sports.**  Mutations  may  be  either  useful  or 
harmful.  They  arise  ^^spontaneously**  and  are  transmitted  in  accordance 
with  Mendel's  law.  As  examples  of  mutations  in  man  we  may  cite  albin- 
ism, polydactylism,  brachydactylism,  etc. 

DeVries,  Bateson,  and  the  ^^mutationists"  are  convinced  that  muta- 
tion is  a  much  more  important  factor  in  the  origin  of  species  than  varia- 
tion, as  understood  by  Darwin.  In  the  light  of  Mendel's  work  mutations 
appear  to  be  imit  characters  which  arise  ^^spontaneously" — ^in  some  in- 
stances they  represent  recessive  characters  that  have  remained  dprmant 
for  many  generations. 

BeVriei — ^Discontinuoiu  Eyolution. — The  observations  of  DeVries 
upon  the  evening  primrose  (Oenothera  lamarckiana)  convinced  him  that 
species  may  arise  suddenly,  that  evolution  is  discontinuous  and  goes  by 
leaps  and  boimds  rather  than  by  the  slow  or  continuous  process  of  or- 
ganic evolution  described  by  Darwin. 

Mutation  is  the  term  applied  by  DeVries  to  express  the  process  of 
origination  of  a  new  species  or  a  new  specific  character,  when  this  takes 
place  by  the  discontinuous  method  at  a  single  step.  DeVries  believes 
that  this  is  the  most  important,  if  not  the  sole,  method  by  which  new 
species  or  specific  characters  arise.  To  those  who  are  convinced  that 
acquired  characters  are  not  inherited  the  explanations  of  Lamarck  and 
Darwin  have  always  been  incomplete.  Darwin  insisted  that  nature  does 
not  make  jumps  and  that  new  species  arise  slowly  through  the  action 
of  natural  selection  on  minute  variations — a  gradual  or  continuous  evo- 
lution.* From  his  experiments  DeVries  concludes  that  when  selection 
is  really  efficient  the  full  possible  effects  of  this  process  are  exhausted  in 

*  Darwin,  however,  recognized  the  facts  of  mutations  or  "sports"  as  he 
called  them  and  dwelt  upon  their  importance. 
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quite  a  gnmll  numbor  of  genomtiong,  and  that  then  the  only  further 
effect  of  selection  is  to  keep  up  the  standard  already  arrived  at,  DeVries 
actually  observed  quite  a  number  of  new  types  of  plants  which  arose 
suddenly  and  naturally.  When  they  made  their  appearance  the  majority 
of  the  new  types  came  true  to  seed.  With  regard  to  the  causes  of  muta- 
tion little  is  known^  unless  we  assume  that  they  represent  unit  characters 
which  hare  long  remained  recessive. 

Weismann^B  Views* — Weismann's  *  views  are  based  largely  upon  his 
assumption  that  the  germ  plasm  is  distinct  from 
the  hody  and  that  acquired  characters  are  not 
inherited.  The  parent  is  composed  biologically 
of  somatic  or  body  cells  which  are  mortal,  and 
reproduction  cells  or  germ  plasm  which  is  dis- 
tinct, continuous,  immortal.  The  germ  cells 
undergo  the  least  modification  from  their  orig- 
inal condition.  Indeed,  Weinman n  believes  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they  have 
undergone  any  modification  at  all.  From  thia 
point  of  view  we  may  consider  tlie  nature  of  a 
given  series  of  animals  as  being  determined  only 
by  the  particular  series  of  cells  which  consti- 
tute the  direct  ancestry  of  the  germ  cells  in 
each  individual.  The  cells  which  make  up  the 
bodily  structure  may  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  so  many  offshoots  which  come  to  an  end  at 
the  death  of  the  organism  and  have  no  jjrog«nj^^ 
of  their  own.  .^^^f 

The  minute  study  of  the  germ  cells  taken  m 
connection  with  modern  experimental  work  on 
the  methods  by  which  inheritance  takes  plac6 
shows  a  strong  tendency  to  confirm  Weismann's 
views,  so  far  as  the  inheritance  of  distinct  and 
definite  charaetera  is  concerned, 

Wilson  *  has  expressed  WeismauTi's  theory  aa 
follows:  It  is  a  reversal  of  the  true  point  of 
view  to  regard  inheritance  as  taking  place  from  the  body  of  the  parent 
to  that  of  the  child.  The  child  inherits  from  the  parent  germ  cell,  not 
from  the  parent  body;  and  the  germ  cell  owes  its  characters  not  to  tlie 
bo<ly  which  bears  it,  but  to  its  descent  from  a  preexisting  germ  cell  of 
the  same  kind.  Thus,  the  body  is,  as  it  were,  an  offshoot  from  the  germ 
cell.    As  far  as  inheritance  is  concerned,  the  hody  is  merely  the  carriiT 
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ORT  or  Inheritance 
Momrtxi*  bt  Lock  (G, 
germ  cciln;  S,  somatic 
oelb). 


•WHamiinii,    A. J      "EasayB    upon    Heredity,**    1B8©,    and    "The    Evolution 
Theory/'  1906. 

■WilTOHi     *Tbc  Cell  in  Devdopment  and  Inheritance,"  p.  1S« 
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of  the  germ  cells  which  are  held  in  trust  for  coining  generations.    Fig. 
62  illustrates  Wilson's  theory  of  inheritance  as  modified  by  Jjock. 

Mendel's  Law. — We  are  indebted  to  MendeP  for  one  of  the  most 
important  observations  of  biology — the  most  important,  in  fact,  with 
reference  to  heredity.  The  essential  factors  of  MendeFs  discovery  are: 
(1)  imit  characters,  (2)  dominance,  (3)  segregation.  By  a  imit  charac- 
ter is  imderstood  any  characteristic  of  an  individual  that  is  transmitted 


A  Schematic  Rbprbsentation  of  Mendel's  Law 

D  R P* — great-grandparental  generation 

D  R P* — grandparental  generation. 

D  R P" — parental  generation. 
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F — ^first  filial  (hybrid)  generation. 
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F* — third  genera- 
tion. 


F*— fourth  gener- 
ation.* 


D  and  R  represent  complementary  unit  characters,  D  the  dominant  character, 
and  R  the  receaaive  character.  D(Il)  represents  a  dominant  with  the  recessive 
character  unexpressed  but  potentially  present.  DD  means  pure  dominants,  and 
RR  pure  r 


from  parent  to  offspring  through  successive  generations  and»  which  con- 
forms to  the  following :  When  parents  with  complementary  unit  charac- 
ters unite,  it  is  found  that  one  character  predominates  over  the  other. 
This  is  known  as  dominance.  It  has  further  been  found  that  the  unit 
characters  contributed  by  th§  respective  parents  do  not,  as  a  rule,  blend, 

'Greffor  Johann  Mendel  was  born  July  22,  1S22,  at  Heizendorf  in  Austrian 
Silesia.  In  1843  he  entered  the  Augustine  Convent  at  Althrunn  as  a  novice,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1847.  Mendel  was  a  teacher  of  natural  science  in  the 
Bninn  Realschule  from  1853  to  1868,  when  he  was  appointed  ahhot  of  his 
monastery. 

Mendel  published  only  the  results  of  his  work  upon  hybridization  with  peas 
and  a  few  of  his  experiments  with  Hieracium.  The  original  paper  on  "Hybridi- 
zation" was  published  in  the  Verh.  Naturf.  Ver.  in  Brunn,  Abthandlungen  IV, 
18S5,  which  appeared  in  1866;  the  paper  on  "Hieracium"  appeared  in  the  same 
jonrnal,  VHI,  1869.  The  student  is  advised  to  road  "Mendel's  Principles  of 
Heredity^  by  W.  Bateson,  1909,  in  which  he  will  find  a  translation  of  these  two 
important  papers.  A  clear  exposition  is  also  given  by  R.  G.  Punnett  in  his  book 
entitled  ''Ifoidelism"  (1911). 
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but  remain  separate  or  distinct-  This  is  known  as  segregation.  The 
principles  of  sc^ogation  and  dominance  have  been  found  to  apply  to  the 
inheritance  of  many  eharacters  in  animals  and  plants.  It  should  be  care- 
ftdly  borne  in  mind  that  the  unit  eharanters  themselves  are  not  trans- 
mitted as  such  in  the  germ  cellp,  Juet  what  is  transmitted  is  not  defi- 
nitely known.  It  is  quite  sure  that  the  only  thing  that  is  inherited  in  the 
germ  cells  is  something  which  determines  the  development  of  the  unit 
character.    Thi^  something  is  called  a  determiner. 

The  essence  of  this  great  discovery  was  published   by  Mendel  in  a 
short  paper  in  ISCfi.     By  some  extraordinary  thance  ^lendel's  ohserva- 
iions  were  entirely  lost  sight  of  until  the  same  facts  were  independently 
Hiediscovered  in  1890  by  DeYries,  working  in  ITolland,  by  Correns  in  Ger- 
many* and  by  Tst^hermak  in  Austria. 

Mendel's  law  may  best  be  understood  from  a  coucrete  illustration. 
One  of  the  simplest  cases  is  that  of  the  heredily  of  color  in  the  Andalu- 
sian  fowl,  which  has  been  so  clearly  described  by  Bateson. 

There  are  two  established  color  varieties  of  this  fowl :  one  with  a  great 
deal  of  black  and  one  that  is  white  with  some  black  markings  or  splashes. 
For  convenience  we  may  refer  t^L^  these  as  the  black  and  wliite  varieties  M 
respectively.  Each  of  these  breeds  true  by  itself.  Black  mated  with  " 
black  produce  none  but  black  offspring.  White  mated  with  white  pro- 
duce none  but  white  offspring.  Crossing  black  and  white,  however,  re- 
sults in  the  production  of  fowls  with  a  sort  of  grayish  color  called 
**blue'*  by  the  fancier^  though  in  reality  it  is  a  tine  mixture  of  black 
and  white.  If  we  continue  to  breed  succeeding  generations  from  these 
blue  hybrid  fowls  we  get  three  different  colored  forms.  Some  will  bo 
blue,  like  the  parents,  some  black,  like  one  gratulpareiit,  some  white, 
like  the  other  grandparent.  Further,  these  different  colors  appear  in 
certain  definite  proportions  among  the  three  classes  of  descendants.  Of 
the  total  number  of  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  hybrid  blues,  ap- 
proximately one-half  will  be  blue,  like  the  parents,  approximately  one- 
fourth  black,  and  one-fourth  white,  like  each  of  the  grandparents.  Thus, 
black  bred  together  produce  ouly  blacks;  the  white  similarly  produce  only 
whites;  the  blues,  on  the  other  hand,  when  bred  together  produce  & 
jjrogeny  sorting  into  three  classes,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  that 
produced  by  the  blues  of  the  original  hybrid  generation.  The  fact  that 
the  black  grandchildren  and  the  white  grandchildren  respectively  breed 
true  is  a  very  important  fact.  In  this  illustration  no  race  of  the  hybrid 
blue  charaeter  <*an  Ik?  established,  for  the  blues  always  produce  bUcki 
and  whites  as  well  as  blues  (see  diagram). 

Anotber  instance  which  illustrates  the  phenomenon  of  dominant 
recessive  characters  as  well  ns  segregation  is  here  given.     If  black  and 
white  varieties  of  guinea-pigs  arc  erosaed  the  offspring  are  all  black,  like 
one  parent ;  that  is,  when  black  and  wMte  characters  are  brought  toother 
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in  the  guinca-pig,  these  do  not  appear  to  blend  into  gray  or  'T^lue/*  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Andalusian  fowl,  bxit  one  character  alone  appears. 
The  black  seems  to  etiver  up  or  wipe  out  the  white.  The  black  color  is, 
therefore,  said  to  be  dominant  and  the  white  recessive.    The  white  charac- 


Fio.  63.— DiAOfiAM  SauwiNo  the  Coubse  op  Color  HERHomr  is  the  ANPALusiAif 
Fowl*  in  Which  One  Color  Does  Not  Completely  Dominate  Another.  P, 
ptirt^ntul  generation.  Tho  offHpniig  of  thia  cross  conatitut©  Fi,  the  firirt.  filial  or  hybrid 
t^tTKTatiun*  Ft,  the  second  filial  geoeration,.  Bottom  row,  third  filial  generation. 
(Kellicott,) 

ter,  however,  has  not  disappeared,  for  when  the  black  offspring  are 
crossed  together  the  progeny  falls  into  two  groups:  some  black  and  some 
white.  Three-fourths  of  the  progeny  are  black;  that  is,  they  resemble 
the  hybrid  form  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  grandparents,  while 


CO  C3C3 


Plo,  64. — Diagram  Showing  the  CouRflE  of  Col.or  Hebeditt  in  the  Gu[NEA-pio,  m 
Which  One  Color  (Black)  Completely  Dominates  Another  (White).  Refer- 
ence letters  as  in  Fig.  63.     (Kt»llicott.) 


the  remaining  fourth  resemble  the  other  white  grandparent.  Some  of 
these  blacks  will  breed  true  and  are,  therefore,  known  as  homozygotes. 
Some  of  the  blacks  contain  a  mixture  of  the  black  and  white  characters 
and  are,  therefore,  known  as  heterozygotes.    The  hereditary  transmission 
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of  the  color  rliaratter  in  these  two  illustrations  through  the  germ  cdl^B 
shown  in  the  at  cuiiipaiijriig  iliagraiii. 

Unit  characters  may  either  be  positive  or  negative;  that  is,  they  may 
be  due  to  tlie  presence  or  absence  of  "something*'  in  the  germ  cell  or 
fiperm  cell.  This  something,  known  as  a  determiner,  is  a  force,  a  niolee* 
iilar  structure  or  an  enzyme  (?)  in  the  nuclear  matter  of  the  germ 
plasm.  Thus,  the  determiner  in  the  case  of  pigment  is  not  the  pig- 
ment itself,  but  something  that  activates  pigment  production.  These 
determiners  are  transmitted  in  the  germ  plasm  and  are  the  only  things 
that  are  truly  transmitted.  The  determiner  may  be  either  in  the  ovum 
or  the  sperm. 

An  heredi table  character  may  be  due  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  determiner  in  the  germ  plasm  of  both  parents.  When  a  cliaracter  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  determiner  it  is  called  positive,  when  due  to 
the  absence  of  a  determiner,  negative*  Thus,  a  brown  eye  depends  on 
a  determiner  that  produces  the  brown-colored  pigmentj  wlnle  the  blue 
eye  depends  upon  the  absence  of  such  a  determiner.  It  is  not  always  _ 
easy  to  anticipate  whether  a  given  character  is  positive  or  negative*  fl 
For  instance,  long  hair  in  Angora  eats,  sheep,  or  guinea-pigs  is  ap- 
parently not  due  to  a  factor  added  to  short  hair^  but  rather  to  an 
absence  of  a  determiner  that  stops  growth  in  short-haired  animals. 

One  of  the  most  important  conclusions  froiii  Mendel^s  observations 
is  that  the  different  inherited  txaits  act  independently;  that  is,  they 
do  not  blend.  In  other  words,  the  definitely  hereditable  charactera 
act  as  independent  units  that  are  without  any  apparent  relation  to  other 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  concerned.  Furthermore,  these  unitfi  do 
not  interfere  with  each  other.  It  follows  that  all  the  unit  characters 
of  an  individual  are  to  be  regarded  as  mutually  independent  assemblages. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  unit  characters.  According  to  this  doctrine,  eadi 
individual  is  of  dual  originrpat<*rnal  and  matcrnalt  and  each  individual 
is  made  up  of  a  mosaic  of  inherited  characters,  some  of  which  may  be 
dominant,  others  recessive.  The  idea  of  unit  characters  capable  of 
being  inherited  independently  of  one  another  is  one  of  the  most  important 
conceptions  which  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  heredity.  We 
now  know  from  the  phenomenon  of  segregation  what  constitutes  purity 
in  a  strain  of  animals  or  plants;  that  is,  purity  does  not  depend  upon 
the  length  of  time  during  which  a  race  has  exhibited  a  constant  character, 
for  a  strain  of  absolute  purity  may  arise  from  tlie  second  generation  of 
a  cross*  Mendel's  law  has  not  only  explained  many  facts  in  heredity, 
but  also  has  important  practical  bearing  in  the  improvement  of  the  breeda 
of  cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals. 

Atavifim  and  Kevcrsion.— Atavism  (from  aiavus,  a  grandfatlier)  is 
the  inheritance  of  properties  not  manifest  in  either  parent,  but  prefix 
ent  in  the  grandfather  or  some  relatively  remote  ancestor.     Mendel*i 
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observationfl  upon  recessive  characters  now  make  plain  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena known  as  atavism.  According  to  Castle,  atavism  or  reversion 
to  an  ancestral  condition  can  be  completely  explained  by  the  Mendelian 
principles.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  reassertion  of  recessive 
unit  characters  that  have  long  been  overshadowed  by  dominant  charac- 
ters. It  seems  that  recessive  characters  may  not  be  lost,  no  matter  how 
long  they  remain  latent  or  dormant. 

The  term  ^^atavism'*  is  sometimes  employed  to  mean  any  reversion- 
ary condition,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  while  the  term  **re- 
version^^  means  a  return  in  the  offspring  to  a  lower  type,  usually  of 
some  remote  ancestor.  The  degenerations  which  run  in  families  may 
be  instances  either  of  atavism  or  reversion,  or  mutation. 

Darwin's  classical  experiment  illustrating  reversion  consisted  in  cross- 
ing a  barbed  fan-tail  female  pigeon  with  a  barbed  spot  male  and  produc- 
ing offspring  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  wild  Shetland  species  of 
blue-rock  pigeon  (Colomba  livia).  This  is  a  case  of  reversion,  in  which 
an  artificially  bred  and  highly  specialized  race  quickly  recovered  charac- 
ters which  had  been  lost  during  many  generations.  A  foal  is  sometimes 
bom  with  a  few  stripes  on  its  forelegs,  as  if  reminding  us  of  striped 
wild  horses.  Highly  cidtivated  and  specialized  flowers  and  vegetables 
have  a  tendency  to  revert,  and  sometimes  produce  forms  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  their  wild  progenitors. 

Reversion  is  due  to  the  reassertion  of  latent  ancestral  characters.  It 
is  an  impelling  hereditary  force  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  True 
reversion  may  arise  in  pure  bred  races,  but  is  much  more  frequent  as  the 
result  of  hybridization. 

The  facts  of  reversion  and  atavism  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  man, 
for  the  reason  that  the  human  species  has,  through  unconscious  selec- 
tion and  conscious  effort,  improved  the  race  to  its  present  point  of 
superiority.  Whether  civilized  man  to-day  is  superior  to  ancient  races 
may  be  doubted,  but  the  fact  is  plain  that  civilization  is  breeding  an 
artificial  and  highly  specialized  strain  that  shows  artificial  departures 
from  primitive  stock. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  high  bred  and  ^^fancy*'  races  of  the  do- 
mesticated animals  show  a  marked  tendency  to  reversion  or  deteriora- 
tion of  type.  Likewise,  the  human  race  shows  the  same  tendency  to 
revert  to  types  resembling  its  forebears-  The  present  level  attained  by 
the  more  highly  civilized  races  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  continua- 
tion of  that  struggle  for  improvement,  progress,  and  desire  for  per- 
fection which  is  an  inborn  characteristic  and  an  essential  element  of 
progress.  Owing  to  the  artificial  position  to  which  the  human  race 
has  brought  itself,  it  becomes  necessary  to  continue  the  struggle — to 
stand  still  means  rapid  deterioration.  Some  of  the  stigmata  of  degen- 
eration and  hereditary  defects  may  be  accounted  for  by  this  natural 
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IrndeTX'y  on  tlie  part  of  an  artiHeially  nurtured  slantlard  to  dip 
wjircL 

Gal  ton's  Law  of  Filial  Eegression* — Filial  regression  haa  noihhig  to 
do  with  revereion.  The  law  of  lilial  re^reKsion  fontTctely  stated  is  that 
offspring  are  not  likely  to  differ  horn  mediocritv  in  a  given  direction 
80  w^ideiy  as  their  parents  do  in  the  same  dirertion.  There  is  a  contin- 
ual tendency  to  sustain  a  ^poi^ifie  average  or  a  st«K'k  average. 

Let  us  take  a  sim}>le  instance  from  Pru feasor  Karl  FeArsou's  "'(J  ram- 
mar  of  Science/*  Suppose  a  group  of  fathers  with  a  stature  of  72  in.; 
the  mean  height  of  their  sons  is  70,8  in. — ^a  regression  toward  the  mean 
height  of  the  general  popidation.  On  the  other  hand,  fathers  wiUi  a 
mean  height  of  0*1  in.  give  a  group  of  sons  of  mean  height  08.3  in. — 
again  nearer  the  mean  height  of  the  general  population.  The  **regT€&- 
sion"  works  Iwih  ways — there  is  a  leveling  op  as  well  as  a  leveling  down. 
•*The  father  with  a  great  excess  of  the  character  contrihutc'S  sWns  w^ith 
an  excess,  hut  a  less  excess  of  it;  the  father  with  a  great  defect  of  the 
character  contributes  sons  with  a  defect^  hut  less  of  it"  (Thompsoji)* 


THE  CELL  IN   HEREDITY 

Each  parent  (male  and  female)  is  composed  biologically  of  so 
or  body  cells,  whkh  are  nmrtal,  and  germ  plasm  which  is  distinct, 
tinuouB,  immortal.     The  development  and  embryology  of  the  germ  and 
sperm  cells  arc  of  particular  interest  tx3  (he  student  of  heredity. 

The  view  has  gained  ground  and  general  acceptance  that  the  nucleus 
is  the  chief  or  exclusive  bearer  of  the  heredi table  characters;  that  is, 
the  female  nuclear  material  transmits  the  characters  of  tlic  neither  and 
her  forebears  and  the  male  imcletis  tliose  of  the  father  and  his  forebeart 
to  the  offspring. 

Cells  divide  and  multiply  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  direct  division 
amitosis,  and  (2)  by  indirect  division  or  mitosis.  Direct  division  oc- 
curs more  frequently  than  is  usually  suspected.  The  process  appears 
to  be  a  very  simple  one;  the  nucleus  divides  without  any  preliminary 
arrangement  of  its  structure,  tim  cytoplasm  is  constrit  ted,  and  presently 
we  have  two  cells  in  place  of  one.  Indirect  division  or  mito«is  appears 
to  be  the  natural  mode  of  cell  development.  The  chromatin,  which  is 
the  deeply  staining  matter  in  the  nucleus*  rearranges  itself  from  its 
"resting^'  stage.  After  a  complicateil  process  the  nuclear  matter  forma 
itself  intii  a  long  cylindrical  thread  known  as  the  liucne  thread.  Thia 
then  divides  into  links  or  rhriiuiosonu's.*  The  chromosomes  are  of  spe* 
cial  interest,  for  they  are  believed  to  rarry  the  ^'dcttTminers.^' 

*  For  A  full  iimli'raiuritMn^  of  o-ll  (livtBitm  tltv  utiitlfut  Ih  roferri^l  to  i>tii?  of 
tbi?  Btmidiird  0*\t'UMik(i  iifMni  C^toloifV,  or  Minut'tt  '*Kmbryoluifv";  uliio.  to  E.  R 
Wibod'a  'The  OU  in  I>rvt«toptticnt  aiid  Inheritance;'  2d  fed.,  im>0. 
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In  mitotic  division  each  chroniosomo  is  divided  in  half  longitu- 
dinally, as  a  Btick  might  be  split  up  the  middle,  and  after  a  very  com- 
plex process  the  halves  of  eaeh  split  cliromoBorae  migrate  to  opposite 
poles.  Then  each  centrosome  attracts  a  gronp  of  cliromosomeB  con- 
sisting of  just  one-haK  of  the  original  chromatin  materiaL  Each  gro^ip 
tben^  in  orderly  fashion^  rounds  itself  into  a  new  nocleiis,  and  the  body 
of  the  cell  (the  c\^oplasm)  constricts  acroe«  the  equatorial  plane,  and 
two  cells  are  formed. 

Every  species  of  plant  or  animal  has  a  fixed  and  characteristic 
number  of  chromosomes  which  regularly  recurs  in  the  division  of  all 
of  its  cells  and  in  all  forms  arising  by  sexual  reproduction  the  number 
is  even.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  sharks  the  nomber  of  chromosomes  is 
36,  in  certain  gastrapodes  it  is  32 ;  in  the  mouse  and  salamander,  the 
trout,  the  Mly,  24;  in  the  worm  Saggita,  18;  in  the  ox  and  guinea-pig, 
16;  in  man  the  number  was  formerly  stated  as  16,  now  24,  In  crus- 
taceans the  number  of  chromosomes  may  be  as  high  as  168,  Tn  a  few 
insects  the  females  have  in  their  body  cells  one  chromosome  in  addition 
to  the  number  possessed  hy  the  males.  This  has  been  interpreted  aa 
bearing  upon  the  determination  of  sex. 

Van  Beneden  in  1885  discovered  the  important  fact  that  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  ovum  and  the  nucleus  of  the  spermatozoon  which  unite 
in  fertilization  contain  each  one-half  of  the  number  of  chromosomes 
cliaracteristic  of  the  body  cells. 

As  both  the  germ  and  sperm  cells  contain  only  half  the  numbeT  of 
chromosomes,  a  reduction  must  take  place  in  the  history  of  these  cells; 
in  fact,  alike  in  the  history  of  the  germ  cell  and  in  the  history  of  the 
sperm  cell,  there  is  a  parallel  reduction  in  the  number  of  chromosomes 
to  one-half.  This  reduction  appears  to  be  a  preparation  of  the  repro- 
duction cells  for  their  subsequent  union,  and  a  means  by  which  the 
number  of  chromosomes  is  held  constant  in  the  species. 

In  sexual  reproduction  each  centrosome  attracts  a  group  of  chromo- 
aomes,  half  of  which  are  of  paternal  origin  and  half  of  maternal  origin. 
This  is  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  paternal  and  niBternal  chromo- 
somes that  unite  to  form  the  new  zygote  probably  carry  the  hereditable 
characters. 

The  gist  and  meaning  of  the  whole  process  to  the  student  of  hered- 
ity is  the  precisely  equal  partition,  of  the  maternal  and  paternal  con- 
tributions, 80  that  each  of  the  zygote  cells  that  is  to  form  a  new  individ- 
ual has  a  nucleus  luilf  from  tlic  mr>lhcr  and  half  from  the  father. 

Although  the  ovum  is  nniih  larger  than  the  spermatozoon,  each  con- 
tributes equally  80  far  as  the  amount  of  nuclear  matter  is  concerned; 
the  new  individual  is  dual  in  its  origin,  and  tlie  offspring  is  a  double 
creature  and  retains  its  duality  to-  its  dying  day,  and  traugmite  it  to 
su  ccced  i  ng  general  i  on  s. 
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Profeflfior  E.  B.  Wilson  states  the  generally  accepted  opinion  some- 
what as  follows:  As  the  ovum  is  mucli  larger  it  is  believed  to  furnish 
the  initial  capital — including,  it  may  bo,  a  b'gacy  of  forjd  jiAk — for  the 
early  devebjpnient  of  the  embryo.  From  botli  parents  alike  comes  the 
inherited  organixation  which  has  its  seat  (according  to  most  biologists) 
in  the  readily  staiuable  chromatin  rods  of  the  nuclei.  From  the  father 
comes  a  little  body,  the  centrosome,  which  organizes  the  machinery  of 
division  by  which  the  egg  splits  up  and  diKtributes  the  dual  inheritance 
equally  between  the  daughter  cells. 

The  ovum  may  be  stimulated  to  segmentation  without  the  sperm  cell 
(parthenogenesis).  When  this  happens  individuals  are  produced  similar 
to,  but  not  as  vigorous  as,  the  normal  types.  The  sperm  cell  similarly  ia 
able  to  develop  without  the  nuclear  matter  of  the  ^gg.  In  other  words, 
the  ovum  and  the  sperm  each  contain  potential  factors  for  the  new 
individuah  As  we  have  already  seen,  in  accordance  with  Weismann's 
theory,  that  the  germ  plasm  is  independent  of  the  body  and  is  continu- 
ous; therefore,  acquired  characters  not  affecting  the  germ  plasm  are  not 
inherited  in  accordance  with  this  conception. 

Foreign  bodies  carried  along  by  either  the  germ  or  sperm  cells  are 
examples  of  congenital  transmission  and  not  instances  of  true  heredity; 
therefore,  in  the  present-day  conception  of  heredity  it  is  not  possible  for 
a  mierobic  disease  to  be  transmitted  hereditarily^  even  though  the  micro- 
organism is  contained  in  either  the  germ  or  the  sperm.  Thus,  hens  may 
be  caused  to  lay  ct>lored  eggs  by  feeding  the  hens  with  anil  in  dyes.  Ana* 
phylaxis  is  an  example  of  a  transmitted  property,  but  the  "substance," 
whatever  it  is,  seems  to  be  carried  along  with  the  maternal  germ  cell  as 
a  foreign  body.  In  the  ease  of  syphilis,  the  Trcfmnema  paUulnm  may  be 
carried  along  by  the  germ  or  sperm,  and  the  disease  is  said  to  be  trans- 
mitted hereditarily,  but,  strictly,  the  microorganism  is  carried  as  a  foreign 
body  and  not  as  a  unit  character  or  constituent  part  of  the  nuclear  matter. 
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Statistical  methods  applied  to  biology  have  been  termed  biometry 
by  Professor  Karl  Pearson.  Francis  Galton^s  book  on  "Natural  In- 
heritance" is  a  pioneer  in  the  subject  and  embodies  a  lucid  introduction 
to  the  statistit^al  study  of  variation  and  inheritance.  The  health  offi* 
cer  mu8t  be  familiar  with  statit^tical  methods  not  only  in  their  appliea* 
tion  to  biology,  but  as  they  relate  to  vital  statistics.  The  health  officer 
w]»o  lacks  the  quantitative  view  or  who  fails  to  grasp  the  statistical 
values  of  the  facts  and  factors  in  preventive  medicine  works  under  a 
decided  handicap.  The  sanitarian  who  is  ignorant  of  statistical  methods 
must  necessarily  grope  in  the  dark.    Efficiency  and  economy  in  public 
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health  work  depend  not  alone  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  biological  sciences^ 
but  also  upon  a  correct  sense  of  proportion.  The  statistical  method  is  a 
strong  lever  which  makes, for  sane  administration^  economy  in  expendi- 
ture, eflBciency  of  effort;  in  short,  successful  results. 

Statistics  deal  with  groups  rather  than  with  individuals.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  average  of  a  group  may  represent  something 
quite  different  from  any  individual  which  the  group  contains.  Also  a 
group  may  contain  individuals  of  very  diverse  natures.  In  collecting 
statistical  material  the  data  must  be  gathered  without  any  preconceived 
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Fio,  65. — MoDBL  TO  Illubtratb  thb  Law  of  PROBABiLmr  or  "Chanob."  A,  Peas 
held  in  container  at  top  of  board.  B,  Peas  after  having  fallen  through  the  obetnic- 
tions  into  the  vertical  compartments  below.  The  curve  connecting  the  tops  of  the 
columns  of  peas  is  the  normal  probability  curve. 

ideas  and  without  neglecting  any  members.  In  this  respect  statistical 
methods  differ  from  biological  methods,  which  require  careful  discrimi- 
nation of  data. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  a  character  may  be  made  by  various 
methods,  as  by  counting  or  by  measurement. 

The  statistical  method  may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  model,  such 
as  that  suggested  by  Galton.  This  is  a  modification  of  the  familiar 
bagatelle  board  covered  with  glass  and  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  65. 
A  funnel-shaped  container  at  the  top  of  the  board'  is  filled  with  peas 
or  similar  objects.  Below  this  is  a  regular  series  of  obstacles  symmetri- 
cally arranged,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  board  is  a  row  of  vertical  com- 
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group  we  rnuBt  know  first  to  what  extent  deviation  in  each  direction 
occurs  above  and  below  the  group  average;  and,  second,  the  average 
amount  by  which  each  individual  of  the  group  deviates  from  this  group 
average;  that  is,  we  must  know  the  amount  of  variability  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  the  greatest  divergence  from  the  average.  Hence,  we  have 
the  following  definitions  and  corollaries : 

The  mode  of  a  normal  curve  is  the  longest  perpendicular  which  can 
be  drawn  from  the  base  line  to  meet  the  curve  itself,  M,  Fig.  ^^,  The 
normal  curve  is  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the  mode;  that  is  to 
say,  two  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  base  to  the  curve  on  either  side 
of  the  mode  and  at  the  same  distance  from  it  will  be  equal  in  length. 

The  median  is  a  perpendicular  line  which  divides  the  area  of  the 
curve  into  two  equal  halves.  In  dealing  with  a  symmetrical  curve  the 
position  of  the  mode  is  identical  with  that  of  the  median. 

The  mean  or  average  of  all  the  values  from  which  the  curve  is  con- 
structed is  the  foot  of  the  median.  In  any  actual  case  obtained  by 
practical  methods  the  position  of  the  mode,  the  median,  and  the  mean 
will  only  be  approximately  the  same  because  such  a  curve  is  never 
perfectly  symmetrical. 

The  qttartile  is  the  distance  from  the  median  to  a  perpendicular 
line  extending  from  the  base  of  the  curve  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
median  that  it  divides  the  area  inclosed  by  the  median,  the  base,  and 
half  the  curve  into  two  equal  parts.  Any  given  curve  will  have  two 
quartiles,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median.  They  are  shown  at  Q 
and  Q'.     (Fig.  66.) 

A  variate  is  one  of  the  separate  numerical  values  from  which  a 
curve  of  variability  can  be  constructed.  The  accuracy  of  the  statistical 
method  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  number  of  variates  out  of  which 
the  curve  is  built.  The  biometrician  usually  deals  with  some  such  num- 
ber as  1,000  variates.  The  total  number  of  variates  is  represented  by 
the  area  inclosed  by  the  curve,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  half  the  total 
number  of  variates  falls  between  the  two  quartiles  and  half  outside  of 
them. 

A  clogs  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  variates  all  of  which  show  a 
particular  value  or  a  value  falling  between  certain  limits.  In  vital  statis- 
tics the /term  class  is  used  to  express  quantities  that  cannot  be  measured 
or  expressed  by  figures ;  as,  sex,  nationality,  etc. 

Groups  are  measurable  and  can  be  expressed  by  figures;  as,  age, 
height;  weight,  6tc. 

The  frequency  of  a  class  is  the  number  of  variates  which  it  contains. 

The  amount  of  variation  shown  by  a  particular  group  of  variates 
is  measured  by  the  degree  of  slope  of  the  curve.  A  flat  curve  indicates 
greater  variability  and  a  steep  curve  denotes  less  variability. 

The  standard  deviation  of  a  normal  curve  is  the  measure  of  vari- 
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ability  and  is  more  often  user!  than  tlie  qiiartlle  and  is  ezpresded  shortly 
ae  (T  .  The  valuo  of  cr  is  found  by  multiplying  the  square  of  the  devi» 
aUon  of  each  class  from  the  mean  (or  mode)  by  the  frequeney  of  the 
class,  adding  together  the  series  of  products  so  obtained*  dividing  this 
number  by  the  total  number  of  variates,  extracting  the  square  root  of 
the  result,  and  multiplying  by  the  number  of  units  in  the  class  arranged. 

The  coefficient  of  varlahiliiy  is  a  purely  abi^traet  number  obtained 
by  dividing  the  standard  deviation  by  the  magnitude  of  the  mean  in 
any  particular  case  and  multiplying  the  result  by  100. 

The  probable  error  arises  from  the  circumstances  that  half  the  total 
number  of  variates  lies  outside  the  limits  of  the  quart ile  and  half  within. 
The  probable  error  of  any  statistical  determination  is  obtained  by  find- 
ing a  pair  of  values  lying  one  above  and  one  below  the  true  value  re- 
quired. 

For  further  details  consult: 

Bowley:     '^Elements  of  Statistics/'  1907,  Charles  Scribne/s  Sons. 

Bowley:  "An  Elementary  Manual  of  Statistics/"  1910,  London, 
Macdonald  &  Evans. 

King:    "Elements  of  Statistical  Method;'  11>12,  Macmillan  &  Co, 

Newsholmei    "Elements  of  Vital  Statistics/*  1899,  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Davenport,  Chas.  B. :  "Statistit^al  Methods,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Biological  Variation;'  2nd  Ed.,  New  York,  1904,  John  Wiley  and  Sons. 

Elderton:  '"Primer  of  Statistics,"  New  York,  V312,  The  Macmillan 
Co. 


HIEIDITY  VERSUS  ENVIBONMENT 


How  much  of  our  physieal  and  mental  makeup  is  due  to  heredity 
(nature)  and  how  mueh  to  environment  (nurture)  is  one  of  the  much- 
discussed  problems.  It  seems  evident  to  students  of  biology  that  by 
far  the  overwhelming  faetor  in  our  organization  is  set  and  definitely 
fixed  at  our  birth.  Heredity  appears  to  be  the  overshadowing  influence 
of  first  and  prime  importance.  Herbert  Spencer  well  said  that  "in- 
herited constitution  must  ever  be  the  chief  factor  in  determining  char- 
acter.*' Environment  may  influence  the  individual,  but  apparently  hiB 
small  and  slow  power  of  propagating  itself  for  good;  great  and  rapid 
power  for  evil.  That  is,  the  hereditary  transmission  of  acquired  char- 
acters is  denied,  but  the  transmission  of  defects  Of  organization,  such 
as  insanit}%  deaf  mutism,  the  consequeTices  of  syphilis,  alcoholism,  and 
other  vices,  are  fully  ret^gnized.  Atavism,  reversion,  and  mutations 
must  not  be  regarded  as  instances  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
ac^qttired  characters  in  the  biological  sense.  The  tendency  of  the  artifi- 
cially bred  strains  of  the  civilized  human  races  to  revert  and  deteriorate 
has  already  been  emphasized. 
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Despite  the  teachings  of  biology  we  are  convinced  that  life  is  in- 
exorably conditioned  by  its  environment.  The  environment  of  today 
is  the  heredity  of  tomorrow.  Jordan  states  that  *^among  the  factors 
everywhere  and  inevitably  connected  with  the  course  of  descent  of  any 
species  variation,  heredity,  selection,  and  isolation  must  appear ;  the  first 
two  innate,  part  of  the  definition  of  organic  life ;  the  last  two  extrinsic, 
arising  from  the  necessities  of  environment,  and  not  one  of  these  can 
find  leverage  without  the  presence  of  the  others/*  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  while  we  are  convinced  that  heredity  plays  the  major 
rflle,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  deny  the  influence  of  environment. 


nmUNITY   GAINED   THBOUOH   INHEBITANOE 

Immunity  to  disease  is  either  natural  or  acquired.  Natural  immu- 
nity is  inherited  through  successive  generations  of  a  species  or  a  race. 
Acquired  immunity,  like  other  acquired  characters,  is  probably  not  in- 
herited as  a  *^unit  character*'  in  the  sense  of  Mendel.  Thus,  there  has 
been  little  variation  in  our  natural  power  to  resist  most  infections,  such 
as  tuberculosis,  yellow  fever,  plague,  smallpox,  cholera,  tetanus,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list,  although  these 
diseases  have  doubtless  afflicted  the  human  species  through  untold  ages. 
The  fluctuating  virulence  of  some  infections  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  and  is  doubtless  due  to  many  factors.  In  a  few  well-known 
instances  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance  or  resistance  has  been  gained  and 
perhaps  transmitted  through  succeeding  generations  by  a  process  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Thus,  syphilis  is  much  less  virulent  now  than  it 
was  during  the  great  pandemic  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  resistance 
which  the  natives  enjoy  to  malaria  in  badly  infected  quarters  of  the 
globe  is  largely  acquired  as  a  result  of  early  infections,  and  this  increased 
resistance  is  perhaps  partly  transmitted  by  a  weeding  out  of  the  very  sus- 
ceptible (see  chapter  on  Immunity). 


CHAPTER  111 
THE  HEHEDITARY  TRANSMISSION  OF  DISEASE 

We  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  more  io  detail  the  heretlitary  trans- 
mission of  disease.  The  question  whether  disease  ie  ever  transmitted 
hereditarily  or  not  rests  somewhat  upon  our  conception  of  disease;  that 
is,  whether  it  is  an  entity,  a  proc*ess,  or  a  "unit  character/'  The  process 
itself  J  of  course,  cannot  he  trausniitted*  but  the  p43tont!ality  of  it  may 
be  involved  in  some  pecoliarity  in  the  or^nizatton  of  the  germ  plasm. 
This  may  be,  and  often  is*  transmitted  tliroiigh  successive  generations. 
In  the  limited  sense  in  which  the  word  "heredity*  is  used  in  biology 
and  in  the  limited  sense  in  wliieh  the  word  "'disease'*  is  used  in  pathology, 
there  may  be  no  inherited  diseases,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  quibble  of 
words  or  a  matter  of  definitions.  "Rliile  we  are  not  familiar  with  the 
intimate  processes  concerned, -we  are  certain  that  many  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  mind  and  iKjdy  are  transmittt^d.  Some  of  them  follow  the  Men- 
delian  principles. 

Formerly  a  large  number  of  diseases  were  regarded  as  transmissible^ 
but  the  list  has  been  rcviged  and  restricted  as  a  result  of  recent  studies. 
The  reappearance  of  a  diseased  condition  in  successive  generations  does 
not  prove  that  it  has  been  transmitted  or  even  that  it  is  transmissibl 
This  mistake  has  Ijeen  nmde  with  tuberculosis  and  other  infections. 

Lack  of  completeness  vitiates  most  of  the  statistics  bearing  on  heredity 
in  relation  to  human  diseases.  Even  in  the  case  of  chmrly  inherited 
diseases  there  are  very  few  pedigrees  sutTiciently  complete  for  the  study 
of  the  applicability  of  Mendel ian  and  other  laws  of  heredity. 

Sometimes  the  disease  itself  is  not  transmitted ,  but  a  tendency  io 
the  disease  is  transmitted.    This  will  be  diM-usMnl  again. 

Some  unit  characters  as  wuU  as  certain  diseases  are  transmitted 
hereditarily^  but  limited  to  one  sex;  that  is,  tlie  disease  or  condition 
appc^ars  in  one  sex  only,  although  transmitted  by  the  other. 

This  remarkable  sort  of  inheritance,  known  as  sex-limtled  inheritance, 
occurs  when  tlic  male  parent  is  characterized  hy  the  absence  of  some 
character  of  which  tin*  dt»tcnniner  is  typirally  lodged  in  the  eex  (x) 
chron»osome.  A  striking  feature  of  this  sort  of  heredity  is  that  the 
trait  appears  only  in  nialrs  of  the  family,  Intt  is  uui  transmittt*d  by 
them;  it  is  transmitti'd,  however,  through  n(*rmal  feninles  of  the  family. 
Examples  of  this  sort  of  heredity  occur  in  hemophilia,  color-hlirnlness, 
also  in  multiple  sclerosis,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nervc^  myopia,  ichthyosis, 
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and  muscular  atrophy.  The  explanation  is  the  same  in  all  cases  of 
sex-Umited  heredity.  The  abnormal  condition  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
a  determiner  from  the  male  sex  chromosome. 

The  diseases^  defects,  and  conditions  believed  to  be  transmitted 
hereditarily  are  discussed  in  the  following  pages.  Some  of  these  dis- 
eases, malformations,  and  defects  of  organization  follow  Mendel's  law. 
It  is  probable  that  other  diseases,  tendencies,  and  characters  are  trans- 
missible, but  the  subject  has  only  recently  been  placed  upon  a  scientific 
basis,  and  it  will  require  careful  and  prolonged  observation  to  estab- 
lish the  facts.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  disease 
itself  or  a  tendency  to  the  disease  has  been  transmitted  in  any  particular 
case,  and,  further,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  an  individual  has 
inherited  or  acquired  his  affliction. 

The  transmissible  defects  which  are  of  principal  concern  to  the  human 
species  are  the  defects  of  organization  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  defects  of  the  nervous  system  do 
not  necessarily  propagate  just  the  same  defects  in  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Thus,  an  epileptic  does  not  necessarily  beget  epileptics ;  epilepsy, 
insanity,  degeneracy,  color-blindness,  and  other  stigmata  may  arise  as 
the  result  of  deficiencies  of  various  kinds  in  the  forebears. 

(Defects  such  as  harelip,  cleft  palate,  cervical  fistula,  spina  bifida, 
etc.,  are  not  .true  instances  of  hereditary  transmission  of  specific  char- 
acters. They  rather  represent  an  inlierited  deficiency  in  developmental 
vigor.  These  defects  for  the  most  part  represent  the  failure  of  parts 
to  unite  during  embryological  development ;  in  other  words,  the  failure 
of  embryological  clefts  to  close  normally.  Such  deformities,  as  well  as 
clubfoot,  web  fingers,  and  other  acquired  or  congenital  deformities  or 
disfigurations,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  transmitted. 

Some  practical  problems  of  great  importance  arise  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  disease  and  defects.  A  man  or 
woman  who  intends  marrying  is  now  more  than  justified  in  carefidly 
examining  the  personal  and  medical  histories  of  the  family  of  his  or 
her  intended  mate.  It  is  not  only  possible  to  foretell  the  color  of  the 
eyes,  the  nature  of  the  hair,  and  other  Mendelian  characters  in  the 
future  offspring,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  foretell,  with  mathematical 
precision,  the  chances  of  transmitting  defects,  such  as  insanity,  epilepsy, 
degeneracy,  deaf-mutism,  color-blindness,  migraine,  and  other  nervous 
disorders,  as  well  as  hemophilia,  polydactylism,  brachydactylism,  albin- 
ism, and  other  stigmata.  In  any  doubtful  case  it  may  be  well  to  consult 
a  student  of  heredity,  for  it  is  possible  to  foretell  with  precision  in  certain 
cases  which  characters  will  and  which  will  not  be  transmitted. 

To  illustrate  the  precision  with  which  the  characters  of  offspring 
may  be  predicted  in  the  best  studied  cases,  wo  need  only  refer  to  the 
color  of  the  eyes.    Two  parents  with  pure  blue  eyes  will  have  only  blue- 
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eyed  offspring,  for  they  both  lack  the.  brown  pigment  which  determines 
the  color  of  the  iris.  Similarly,  if  the  hair  of  parents  be  flaxen,  this  niay 
be  taken  ae  evidence  of  the  absence  of  a  hair-pigmcDt-determiner  in  the 
germ  plasm,  and  the  offspring  will  have  flaxen  hair.  For  the  same  reason 
parents  with  lack  of  curliness  or  waviness  of  hair  will  have  only  straight- 
haired  children. 

In  determining  whether  transmissible  characters  are  apt  to  reappear 
in  successive  generations  or  not  we  must  know  whether  these  characters 
are  positive  or  negative,  that  ie»  whether  they  are  due  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  determiners,* 

Inbreeding  may  be  ha7.ardous,  for  reasons  that  are  well  understood. 
The  marriage  of  cousins  will  be  evidently  hazardous  if  the  objection- 
able hereditary  characters  are  dominant,  for  in  this  ca-se  the  danger  is 
plain;  if  the  characters  are  recessive  the  danger  is  specially  unfortunate, 
because  of  unexpected  outcroppings  in  the  offspring-  Inbreeding  tends 
to  secure  homozygous  combinations,  and  this  brings  to  the  surface  latent 
or  hidden  recessive  characters.  Crossbreeding  brings  together  differen- 
tiated gametes  which,  reacting  on  each  other,  produce  offspring  of  greater 
vigor.  On  the  other  hand,  continued  crossbreeding  only  tends  to  hide 
inherent  defects,  not  to  exterminate  them;  inbreeding  only  tends  to  bring 
them  to  the  surface,  not  to  create  thera.  It  is  not,  therefore,  correct  to 
ascribe  to  inbreeding  by  intermarriage  the  creation  of  bad  racial  traits, 
but  only  their  manifestation.  Further,  a  racial  stock  which  maintains 
a  high  standard  of  excellence  under  inhrceding  is  certainly  one  of  great 
vigor  and  free  from  inherent  defects  (Castle). 

The  influence  of  isolation  and  the  results  of  consanguineous  marriage 
are  well  brought  out  when  we  study  certain  localities.  Thus,  consang\iin- 
ity  on  Martha's  Vineyard  results  in  11  per  cent,  deaf  mutes  and  a  number 
of  hermaphrodites;  in  Point  Judith,  13  per  cent,  idiocy  and  7  per  cent 
insanity;  in  an  island  off  the  ilaine  coast  the  consequence  is  "intellec- 
tual dullness";  in  Block  Island,  loss  of  fecundity;  in  some  of  the  "Bank?'* 
off  the  cc»ast  of  North  Carolina  suspiciousness  and  an  inability  to  pass 
beyond  the  third  or  fourth  grade  of  school ;  in  a  peninsula  on  the  east 
coast  of  Chesapeake  Bay  the  defect  is  dwarf ncss  of  stature;  in  George 
Island  and  Abaco  (Bahama  Islands)  it  is  idiocy  and  blindness  (Q,  A. 
Penrose,  1905).  There  is  thus  no  one  trait  that  results  from  the  mar- 
riage of  kin ;  the  result  is  detennined  by  the  specilic  defect  in  the  germ 
plasm  of  the  common  ancestor. 

The  Kicrobic  Diseases,— It  seems  a  confusion  of  thought  to  the 
student  of  heredity  tn  t^peak  <if  the  inheritance  of  any  microbic  diaease* 
At  one  time  the  hereditary  traimmission  of  microbic  diseases  was  gen- 
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erally  believed.  Now  we  know  that^  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term^  no 
infectious  disease  is  transmitted  hereditarily — for  even  in  the  case  of 
syphilis  the  Treponema  pallidum  is  carried  in  the  germ  or  sperm  as  a 
foreign  body.  Tuberculosis  at  one  time  was  considered  as  transmitted^ 
but  we  now  know  that  this  occurs  so  seldom  that  the  popular  pamphlets 
are  entirely  justified  in  denying  it  entirely. 

Children  are  sometimes  born  with  smallpox,  measles,  and  other  in- 
fections ;  these  are  not  true  instances  of  heredity,  but  cases  of  congenital 
transmission. 

Congenital  Transmission. — Prenatal  infection  is  not  a  true  in- 
stance of  inheritance.  Microbic  diseases  may  be  acquired  by  infection 
through  the  placenta  during  the  fetal  period.  The  placenta  is  a  bet- 
ter filter  for  some  infections  than  for  others.  Thus,  anthrax  and  tuber- 
culosis of  the  mother  are  rarely  transmitted  to  the  fetus,  while  there 
is  great  liability  in  the  case  of  syphilis.  The  fetus  in  utero  may  take 
smallpox,  measles,  and  other  infections,  but  these  instances  are  more 
properly  spoken  of  as  congenital  than  inherited. 

We  must  remember  that  to  be  inherited  on  the  part  of  the  offspring 
or  transmitted  on  the  part  of  the  parents  biology  includes  only  those 
characters  or  their  physical  bases  which  were  contained  in  the  germ 
plasm  of  the  parental  sex  cells  (Martins) ;  or,  as  Verco  says,  'Vhat 
operates  on  the  germ  after  the  fusion  of  the  sex  nuclei,  modifying  the 
embryo,  or  even  inducing  an  actual  deviation  in  the  development,  can- 
not be  spoken  of  as  inherited.  It  belongs  to  the  category  of  early  ac- 
quired deviations  which  are,  therefore,  frequently  congenital.^^ 

Hereditary  TransmiBsion  of  a  Tendency  to  a  Disease. — ^While  the 
disease  itself  may  not  be  transmitted,  a  tendency  to  a  disease,  known 
as  a  diathesis,  may  be  transmitted  through  successive  generations.  A 
person  may  inherit  a  small  bony  structure,  a  poor  musculature,  ^Veak*' 
lungs,  susceptible  mucous  membranes,  an  abnormal  amount,  distribu- 
tion, or  development  of  lymphoid  structures,  etc.  In  fact,  we  are  not 
all  bom  equal,  and  most  persons  have  some  vulnerable  structure  or  organ 
which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  their  "weak  point''  In  many  cases  this 
loois  minaris  resistentiae  is  transmitted  as  a  defect  in  structure  or  func- 
tion. 

Davenport  has  collected  the  health  records  and  other  characteris- 
tics furnished  for  over  two  hundred  families  by  members  of  the  fam- 
ilies concerned.  He  finds  certain  definite  facts  in  the  behavior  of  some 
of  the  commoner  diseases.  As  an  example  of  the  inheritance  of  a  gen- 
eral weakness  in  an  organ  he  cites  the  case  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
Thus,  in  one  family  the  principal  diseases  to  which  there  was  liability 
were  located  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  bronchi. 
In  another  family  the  center  of  susceptibility  was  more  specific,  being 
nearly  confined  to  the  nose  and  throat.    In  another  family  the  weak- 
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nei?s  was  lo  tlie  ear;  in  another  the  lun^s;  in  another  the  skin;  in  one 
family  the  kidneys  were  the  seat  of  incidence,  etc. 

The  examination  of  the  healtli  pedigrees  al  a  numher  of  families 
Impresses  one  by  the  fact  that  the  incidence  of  disease  is  not  always 
haphazard,  for  in  any  large  family  the  various  causes  of  death  do  not 
occar  in  the  proportions  given  in  the  census  table  for  the  population  as 
a  whole. 

Tuberculosis. — Vie  know  that  tuberculosis  is  never  transmitted 
hereditarily,  and  is  seldom  contracted  congeni  tally.  The  reason  that 
tuberculosis  runs  in  a  family  is  twofold:  (1)  an  inherited  predisposition 
to  the  disease,  and  (2)  increased  chances  of  infection.  Just  what  the 
tendency  or  predisposition  is  is  not  well  understood.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  the  predisfwsition  is  not  so  great  but  that  it  may  be 
overcome;  the  infection  may  be  avoided  and  the  disease  prevented.  No 
one  is  born  doomed  to  die  of  tuberculosis. 

It  is  now  perfectly  plain  that  tlie  principal  reason  why  tuberculosis 
runs  in  families  is  the  close  association  between  the  infected  and  well 
members  of  the  family,  which  increases  the  chances  of  infection  and  re- 
infection. 

All  persons  inherit  more  or  less  powers  of  resisting  tuberculosis. 
The  inborn  immunity  is  not  marked  in  any  case;  in  some  individual 
it  is  quite  feeble.  The  border  line  between  immunity  and  susceptibility 
to  tuberculosis  in  the  human  species  is  delicately  balanced  and  may 
readily  be  overturned  (see  page  147 )• 

Syphilia. — Syphilis -and  the  consequences  of  syphilis  are  transmitted 
from  parent  to  offspring — '*even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.** 
Strictly  speaking,  and  in  accordance  with  the  present-day  conception 
of  heredity,  it  may  not  be  proper  to  sjx'ak  of  syphilis  as  a  true  instance 
of  heredity,  but  whatever  the  definition  of  words  may  be  the  facta  are 
plain.  The  reason  that  the  student  of  biology  refuses  to  regard  syphilis 
as  well  as  other  microbic  diseases  as  true  instances  of  heredity  is  tliat  the 
Treponema  pallidum  is  transmitted  in  the  germ  plasm  as  a  foreign  body, 
and  not  as  a  unit  character.  The  transmission  of  syphilis,  therefore,  do68 
not  obey  MendeFs  law.  It  must  be  rcmemlj4?rcd  that  while  syphilis  itaelf 
is  not  a  true  instance  of  hereditary  trausmis^ion,  the  consequences  of 
eyphUis  may  descend  as  inherited  defects  through  many  generations. 
Syphilis  may  be  transmitted  in  three  ways:  (a)  from  the  father  (sperm 
inheritance) :  (b)  from  the  mother  (germ  inheritance) ;  (c)  placental 
transmission  (congenital).  Osier  summarizes  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  syphilis  as  follows: 

(a)  Paternal  Transmission  (Spertn  Inheritnnce). — This  is  the  most 
common  form — in  which  the  father  is  infected,  the  mother  being  healthy. 
The  Treponema  palUdum  has  not  yet  Imen  found  in  the  sperm  ceil,  but 
we  do  not  know  its  life  phaaes^  and  from  what  we  do  know  of  the  life 
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history  of  syphilis  it  seems  probable  that  all  the  sperm  cells  are  not 
infective.  A  syphilitic  father  may  beget  an  apparently  healthy  child, 
even  when  the  disease  is  fresh  and  full-blown.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Yery  rare  instances  a  man  may  have  had  syphilis  when  young,  undergo 
treatment,  and  for  years  present  no  signs  of  disease,  and  yet  his  first 
bom  may  show  very  characteristic  lesions.  The  closer  the  begetting  to 
the  primary  sore  the  greater  the  chance  of  infection.  A  man  with  ter- 
tiary legions  may  beget  healthy  children.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
said  that  with  judicious  treatment  the  transmissive  power  rarely  exceeds 
three  or  four  years. 

(b)  Maternal  Transmission  {Germ  Inheritance), — While  the  father 
may  not  be  aflTected,  in  a  large  number  6f  instances  both  parents  are 
diseased,  the  one  having  infected  the  other,  in  which  case  the  chances 
of  fetal  infection  are  greatly  increased.  Transmission  through  the  mother 
alone  is  much  more  fatal  to  the  oflTspring  than  paternal  transmission.  It 
is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fact  that  a  woman  who  has  borne  a 
syphilitic  child  is  herself  immune,  and  cannot  be  infected,  though  she 
may  present  no  signs  of  the  disease.  This  is  known  as  Baumes'  or 
CoUes'  law,  and  was  thus  stated  by  the  distinguished  Dublin  surgeon: 
"That  a  child  bom  of  a  mother  who  is  without  obvious  venereal  symp- 
toms^ and  which,  without  being  exposed  to  any  infection  subsequent  to 
its  birth,  shows  this  disease  when  a  few  weeks  old,  this  child  will  in- 
fect the  most  healthy  nurse,  whether  she  suckle  it,  or  merely  handle 
and  dress  it;  and  yet  this  child  is  never  known  to  infect  its  own  mother, 
even  though  she  suckle  it  while  it  has  venereal  ulcers  of  the  lips  and 
tongue."  In  a  majority  of  these  cases  the  mothet  has  received  a  sort 
of  protectiTe  inoculation^  without  having  had  actual  clinical-  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease.  A  child  showing  no  taint^  but  bora  of  a  woman 
suffering  with  syphilis,  may  with  impunity  be  suckled  by  its  mother 
(Profeta'slaw). 

Exceptions  to  Baum^s'  law  and  also  to  Colles'  law  are  recorded. 
The  immunity  in  both  cases  is.  without  doubt  due  to  ^latent"  syphilis, 
that  is  to  an  infection  which  does  not  manifest  itself  clinically. 

(c)  Placental  Transmission, — The  mother  may  be  infected  after  con- 
ception, in  which  case  the  child  may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily,  born 
sjiphilitic.  If  the  infection  is  late  in  pregnancy,  after  the  seventh  month, 
tl^  child  usually  escapes. 

I  Osier  and  Churchman  state  that  syphilitics  may  marry  with  safety 
after  they  have  undergone  three  years  of  thorough  treatment  and  have 
iMjen  without  symptoms  at  least  one  year  after  treatment  has  ceased. 

The  Wassermann  Beaction. — Assent  to  matrimony  should  be  with- 
hjeld  from  individuals  with  a  positive  Wassermann  test.  On  the  other 
bland  Keyes*  concludes  that  a  negative  Wassermann  is  not  sufficient 

Votir.  A.  M,  A.,  Mar.  6th,  1915,  LXIV,  10,  p.  804. 
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evidence  of  the  eure  or  absence  of  Byphilis.  Again,  a  positive  W| 
mann,  unsupported  by  cliaical  evidence,  may  not  be  sufficient  eviden* 
the  presence  of  tiyphiliti,  and  therefore  m  itself  doeis  not  prohibit  matri 
mony.  A  fixed,  poeitive  Wasserniaim  in  the  later  years  of  the  diseasl 
does  not  inevitably  point  to  the  prot^peet  of  grave  lesions,  A  negati 
Wassermann  after  salvar&an,  in  the  tirgt  year  of  the  disease,  does  no 
mean  that  the  patient  is  cured,  or  that  lesions  will  not  reappear,  becaui 
the  reaction  may  a^^ain  become  po^^itive.  The  return  of  chancre^  gland 
eruption  and  ix)sitivu  Wassermann  rt^ction,  a  few  moullis  after  contr< 
of  the  disease  by  salvarsan  in  itn  first  few  weeks,  does  not  prove  reinfeij 
tion. 

Cancer. — It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  the  final  word 
be  said  concerning  the  influence  of  heredity  in  cancen 

Maude  Slye  '  ha^  studied  the  question  of  inheritance  of  cancer  in  mice* 
and  concludes  that  cancer  is  not  inherited,  but  that  a  tendency  to  produce 
cancer  under  the  right  stimulus  is  tVansmitted  from  generation  to  genentg 
tion*  The  eiimuhi^  seems  tcj  be  over-irritation  at  the  point  where  the 
cancer  arises.  Cancer  can  be  bred  in  and  out  of  strains  of  mice  at  wilL 
Cancer  is  transmitted  rather  as  a  tendency  to  occur  from  a  given  provocg^ 
tion,  an  over-irritattrai.  The  elimination  of  over-irrigation  in  one 
cancer  ancestry  should  materially  lower  the  rate-  Further,  the  eugenil 
control  of  mating  ao  that  cancer  shall  not  be  potential  in  both  pareni 
would  also  very  materially  decrease  the  iucidenee  of  human  canceii 
Tyzzer  has  also  shown  that  a  tendency  to  cancer  is  transmitted  in  expeij 
mental  laboratory  animals. 

It  seems  clearly  established  that  certain  chronic  irritating  agenci 
may  produce  cancer,  at  least  in  susceptible  persons.  The  irritation  maj 
be  actinic,  thermaU  chemicaU  or  mwhanicaK  Thus  we  have  Rontgen  raj 
epitheliomas;  Kangri  skin  cancer  of  India,  the  epitheliomas  on  the  an 
of  paraffin  makers,  chimney-sweep's  cancer  of  England,  and  also  the  brani 
cancer  of  cattle.  Each  ot  these  present  definite  ami  distinct  JesioDi 
each  has  a  constant  etiology,  clinical  course,  and  ]ifttbi»logy.  To  t 
same  group  also  bclungs  the  buyo  check  i-anccr  of  the  Philippine  Islai 
(liused  by  chewing  buyo,  the  irritating  agent  of  which  appears  to 
lime. 

The  Commission  nn  Cancer  of  the  Medical  Society  of  tlie  State 
Pennsylvania  found  that  39  per  cent  of  the  superficial  cancers  and 
per  cent,  of  the  dcep*seated  cancers  are  preceded  by  a  precancerous  con 
tion  or  a  chronic  irritation.     In  other  words,  in  alm(»st  one*half  of 
patients  that  are  sent  to  the  aurge*m  with  a  fully  deve!o|>ed  cancer 
has  been  a  previous  condition  whi(h  might  have  been  cured  and  cam 
might  not  have  deveIo[>ed.     Superficial  ttanccra  frcciuently  exist  for 
year  and  a  half  before  they  come  to  the  surgeon. 

^jQur.  Mt4,  /?«»,.  1915,  Vol  32.  p.  IBB. 
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Warthin  *  from  studies  of  a  long  series  of  cases,  believes  that  a  marked 
susceptibility  to  carcinoma  exists  in  the  case  of  certain  family  genera- 
tions and  family  groups.  This  susceptibility,  he  thinks,  is  frequently 
associated  with  a  marked  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis  and  also  with 
reduced  fertility.  The  multiple  occurrence  of  carcinoma  in  a  family 
generation  practically  always  means  its  occurrence  in  a  preceding  genera- 
tion. The  family  tendency  is  usually  more  marked  when  carcinoma 
occurs  in  both  maternal  and  paternal  lines.  Family  susceptibility  to 
carcinoma  is  shown  particularly  in  the  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  mouth, 
lip,  breast,  stomach,  intestines,  and  uterus.  In  a  family  showing  the 
occurrence  of  carcinoma  in  several  generations  there  is  a  decided  tendency 
for  the  tumor  to  develop  in  the  breast  of  the  youngest  generations.  In 
this  case  the  tumors  often  show  an  increased  malignancy.  Levin's  study 
of  cancerous  fraternities  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  cancerous  members 
correspond  very  closely  to  the  Mendelian  percentage  of  members  with 
recessive  unit  characters  in  a  hybrid  generation.  Levin  concludes  that 
resistance  to  cancer  is  a  dominant  character  whose  absence  creates  a  sus- 
ceptibility to  cancer.  While  some  of  Warthin's  cases  show  a  family  his- 
tory suggesting  this  form  of  inheritance,  others  indicating  a  progressive 
degenerative  inheritance,  that  is,  the  running  out  of  a  family  line  through 
the  gradual  development  of  an  inferior  stock,  particularly  as  far  as 
resistance  to  tuberculosis  is  concerned. 

Statistical  studies  indicate  that  cancer  is  on  the  increase.^ 

Leprosy  was  formerly  regarded  as  one  of  the  inherited  infections. 
Leprosy  is  not  transmitted.  The  children  of  lepers  bom  out  of  leper 
districts,  in  England  or  the  United  States,  for  example,  never  inherit  it. 
The  disease  is  contracted  after  birth/  as  tuberculosis  and  other  microbic 
diseases  are  contracted. 

Deaf-mntiflm. — Deaf-mutism  is  due  to  a  great  variety  of  causes,  but 
in  diflTerent  individuals  of  the  same  family  the  chances  are  large  that  it  is 
due  to  the  same  defect.  This  defect  is  frequently  recessive,  that  is,  hidden 
in  the  normal  children.  Two  such  normal  children  who  are  cousins  but 
from  deaf-mute  stock  tend  to  have  about  one-fourth  of  their  offspring 
deaf-mutes.  The  proportion  of  deaf  offspring  is  thrice  as  great 
among  cousin  marriages  as  among  others.  The  conclusions  of  Fay,  based 
on  extensive  statistics,  deserve  to  be  widely  known.  ^TTnder  all  circum- 
stances it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  for  a  deaf  person  to  marry  a  blood 
relative,  no  matter  whether  the  relative  is  deaf  or  hearing,  nor  whether 
the  deafness  of  either  or  both  or  neither  of  the  partners  is  congenital, 
nor  whether  either  or  both  or  neither  have  other  deaf  relatives  besides 
the  other  partner.^' 

*  Warthin,  A.  S.:  Heredity  with  Reference  to  Cancer.  Arch.  Int.  Med., 
Chicago,  Nov.,  XII,  6,  pp.  486-612. 

■Frederick  L.  Hoffmann,  "The  Mortality  from  Cancer  Throughout  the 
World."    Also  Bull,  8,  Amer.  Soo.  for  the  Control  of  CcMcer. 
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Albinism* — Albinii?m  belongs  to  a  class  of  eases  resulting  from  the 
absence  of  a  character  or  quality — in  this  lustane^  the  absence  of  a  pig- 
ment determiner.  Two  albino  parents  have  «^iily  albino  children.  Nor- 
mal otf spring  of  an  albino 
and  a  pigmented  parent  may 
transmit  the  albinic  con- 
dition. 

Albinism  is  an  extreme 
case  of  b!ondenes«,  all  pig- 
ment being  absent  from 
skin,  hair,  and  eyes.  The 
method  of  inheritance  re- 
sen  il>  I  eg  that  of  eye  color. 
When  both  parents  lack 
pigment,  all  offspring  are 
likewise  devoid  of  pigment 
When  one  parent  only  is  an 
albino  and  the  other  ig  un- 
related, then  the  children 
are  all  pigmented.  When- 
ever  pigmented  parents  have 
albino  children,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  albinos  ap- 
proaches the  ideal  and  ex- 
pected Mendelian  propor- 
tions— 2b  i>cr  cent.  Daven- 
port points  out  that  albinoa 
may  avoid  albinism  in  their 
offspring  by  marrying  im- 
related  pigmented  persons. 
Pigmented  persons  belong- 
ing to  albinic  strains  must 
avoid  marrying  eousina^ 
even  pigmented  ones*  be* 
cause  botb  parents  might, 
in  that  case,  have  albinic 
germ  cells  and  produce  one 
chihl  in  four  albinic.  Al- 
bino communities,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  the 
United  States,  are  inbred  communities*  but  not  all  inbred  communities 
contain  albinos. 

Color-Uindness«  or  BaltoniBm.^-Uobjr-blindness,  or  daltonism,  is  a 
condition  probably  not  lotalized  in  tlie  e)'es^  but  due  to  some  defect  in 
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the  central  nervous  structure.  It  is  transmitted  hereditarily.  Color- 
blindness is  much  commoner  in  men  than  in  women.  A  color-blind  man, 
however,  does  not  transmit  color-blindness  to  his  sons;  the  daughters, 
also,  are  themselves  normal,  provided  the  mother  was,  yet  the  daugh- 
ters transmit  color-blindness  to  half  their  sons.  A  color-blind  daughter 
could  be  produced  apparently  only  by  the  marriage  of  a  color-blind  man 
with  a  woman  who  transmits  color-blindness,  since  the  daughter,  to  be 
color-blind,  must  have  received  this  unit  character  from  both  parents, 
whereas  the  color-blind  son  receives  the  character  only  from  his  mother; 
that  is,  the  condition  is  sex-limited. 

Color-blindness  is  apparently  due  to  a  defect  in  the  germ  cell — 
absence  of  something  normally  associated  there,  with  an  X-structure 
which  is  represented  twice  in  women,  once  in  men. 

The  following  interesting  family  history,  studied  by  Horner,  shows 
the  hereditary  persistence  of  color-blindness  and  its  transmission  to  male 
offspring  through  normal  females. 
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The  following  pedigree  of  a  family  containing  color-blind  members 
was  worked  out  by  Dr.  Eivers  among  the  Todas,  an  Indian  tribe : 
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Hemophilia. — Hemophilia  is  a  condition  in  which  the  blood  does 
not  coagulate  properly,  and  tlioee  having  this  condition  may  bleed  tarn 
death  frtmi  minute  wounds.    It  is  transmitted  hereditarily  and  is  largely  m 
confined  to  males,  although  transmitted  by  normal  females.     It  is  one 
of  the  best  instances  uf  an  hereditable  character,  sex-limited. 
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The  foregoing  ease,  given  by  Klebbs,  is  instructive  in  showing  hoiT^ 
the  tendency,  though  transmitted  through  daughters,  finds  expression 
only  in  the  males,  and  in  illustrating  first  a  diffusion  and  then  a  wan- 
ing of  the  pet?uliarity  (Thompson)* 

Gout. — It  is  known  that  gout  runs  in  families,  hot  just  what  the 
ivredifi position  is  that  favors  this  condition  of  deranged  metabolism  is 
not  known*  During  four  centuries  one  family  history  showed  that  out 
of  535  gouty  subjects  309  had  a  family  taint — about  60  per  cent  In 
another  family  out  of  156  cases  140  had  a  family  taint — about  90  per 
cent  Statistics  show  that  in  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  all  eases  the 
disease  existed  in  the  parents  or  grandparents.  It  seems  clear  that  some 
predisposing  factor  may  be  transmitted  hereditarily,  but  in  any  indiv^idual 
case  it  is  not  always  plain  how  much  is  due  to  heredity  and  how  much 
to  environment. 

Brachydactylism. — A  typical  example  of  an  abnormality  tmnsmitted 
hereditarily  is  that  of  Ijrachydactylism,  or  sbort-lingeredness,  a  condition 
in  which  each  digit  comprises  only  two  phalanges — the  fingers  are  all 
thumbs.  This  condition  seems  to  be  due  to  an  inhibition  of  the  normal 
growth  process,  that  is,  normality  implies  entire  absence  of  the  deter*' 
miner  that  stops  the  growth  of  the  fingers  in  the  hrachydactyL  Thus, 
hrachydactyl  person  married  even  to  a  normal  person  will  beget  lOO 
cent  or  50  per  cent,  abnormals,  according  to  circumstances;  but  tw©| 
parents  who,  though  derived  from  hrarhy dactyl  strains,  altogether  lackin^ 
the  determiner  which  inliibits  the  growth  of  the  fingers  may  have  onl; 
normal  children. 

According  to  Punnett,  brachydactylism  is  a  good  example  nf  a  si 
Mcndclian  case.    It  befiaves  as  a  simple  dominant  to  the  normal;  tht^ 
ia,  it  depends  upon  a  factor  which  the  normal  does  not  contain.     The 
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recessive  normals  cannot  transmit  the  affected  condition  whatever  their 
ancestry.  Once  free,  they  always  remain  free,  and  can  marry  otlier  nor- 
mals with  full  confidence  that  none  of  their  children  will  show  the 
deformity. ' 

Folydaotylism. — Polydactylism  is  a  condition  in  wliich  there  are 
supernumerary  fingers  or  toes.  This  is  a  defect  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted through  successive  generations.  Other  defects  of  the  fingers  and 
toes  are  transmitted  in  accordance  with  Mendelian  expectation. 

Fragilitis  Ossium. — Fragilitis  ossium,  or  osteopsathyrosis,  a  weakness 
of  the  long  bones,  may  arise  from  a  number  of  pathological  conditions 
affecting  the  bones.  But  the  typical  fragilitis  ossium  or  brittle  bones 
runs  through  families.  Davenport  and  Conrad  ^  have  shown  that  the 
factor  which  determines  the  deficient  bone  formation  is  a  dominant  one. 
Different  degrees  of  the  condition  are  transmitted  true  to  type.  Thus  in 
some  families  the  slightest  pressure  results  in  fracture ;  in  other  families 
the  bones  are  fairly  resistant.  The  association  of  blue  sclerotics  with 
brittle  bones  has  often  been  pointed  out;  the  condition  of  blue  sclerotics 
alao  appears  to  be  a  dominant  trait. 

Kyopia. — Myopia  can  hardly  be  called  a  disease  in  the  strict  sense, 
being  rather  a  structural  defect  in  the  focusing. power  of  the  optical 
apparatus.  It  seems  that  the  structural  peculiarity  which  leads  to  short- 
sightedness is  transmitted. 

Cataract. — ^Bateson  and  others  have  collected  pedigrees  in  which 
cataracts  run  in  families.  Presenile  cataract  especially  appears  to  be 
transmitted  hereditarily. 

Betiiiitis  Pigmentosa. — ^Retinitis  pigmentosa  is  a  degenerative  disease 
of  the  retina  which  is  transmitted  hereditarily.  Normals  m^  carry 
the  disease,  so  that  two  normal  cousins  from  retinitis  stock  may  have 
offspring  with  retinitis.  A  large  percentage  of  cases  of  retinitis  come 
from  consanguineous  marriages. 

Diabetes  Mellitus. — Hereditary  influences  seem  to  play  an  important 
r61e  in  diabetes  mellitus,  for  cases  are  on  record  of  its  occurrence  in  many 
members  of  the  same  family.  Thus,  out  of  104  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus 
22  had  a  family  taint — about  20  per  cent.  Naunyn  obtained  a  history  of 
diabetes  in  35  out  of  201  private  cases,  but  in  only  7  of  157  hospital 
cases. 

OrthoBtatio  AlbiuninTiria.-7-Orthostatic  albuminuria  occurs  in  boys 
more  commonly  than  girls.  These  are  often  the  children  of  neurotic 
parents,  and  have  well-marked  vasomotor  instability.  Defects  or  pe- 
culiiirities  in  the  filtering  apparatus  in  the  kidneys  may  arise  as  a 
germinal  variation  and  be  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
Under  conditions  which  may  mean  nothing  to  normal  subjects  tliis  defect 

*  Davenport,  C.  B.  and  Conrad,  H.  S.:  "Heredity  Fragility  of  Bone,"  Proo, 
V§i.  Acad.  8c,,  1916,  i,  537. 
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in  the  kidney  may  fiu<l  expression  in  active  disease.  In  this  case,  as  in 
gout,  it  may  not  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  disease  itself  being  transmitted 
hereditarily,  but  the  tendency  to  deviate  is  so  transmitted. 
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Alcoholiim* — Alcohol  b&  well  as  lead  and  other  poisons  can  di 
the  germ  cell  of  the  male  in  such  a  way  a«  to  express  itself  by  tlefectiTO~ 
oSspTrng,    (Bauachkinder,  or  Jagchildren.)    it  ia  a  comiuuii  observatioQ 
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that  among  the  offspring  of  ilnuikards  are  many  ea^es  of  unhealthy,  in- 
sane,  and  criminal  types.  The  dieastrous  rei^idts  may  be  manifested  by 
nervous  disorders,  varying  frf>ni  hyperexritability  to  deiuentia;  or  as  de- 
bility and  lack  of  developmental  vigor  expres&ied,  for  iutitaucxs  in  infao- 
tiiiBm,  want  of  control,  imbecility,  or  as  etructural  abnormalities,  espe- 
cially of  the  head  and  brain.  The  rej^ults  are  so  varied,  they  suggest  that 
what  is  inherited  is  general  rather  than  !«pecifie.  Thus,  the  otfspring  of 
ak^oholic  parents  are  not  necessarily  predisposed  in  any  one  particular 
direction,  except  that  the  nervous  system  is  most  liable  to  be  affected. 
They  may  be  epileptic,  idiotic,  insane,  etc.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  ne^es- 
eary  to  recognize  that  what  may  be  inherited  is  not  the  result  of  alcohol- 
ism, but  rather  the  predisposition  which  led  the  parent  to  become  alco- 
holic. This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  cases  where  the  parent  did  not  acquire 
the  alcoholic  habit  until  after  the  children  were  horn.  Clouston  observes 
that  *it  is  not  the  craving  for  ah  ohol  that  was  inherited,  but  a  general 
psychopathic  constitution  in  which  the  alcoholic  stimulus  is  an  undue 
stimulus  and  the  mental  control  deficient."     (See  page  338,) 

Migraine* — That  migraine  is  transmitted  hereditarily  is  indicated 
from  the  fannly  histories  of  those  sulfering  with  this  affection. 

Anaphylaxis,  or  Food  Idiosynerasies. — Both  experimental  evidence,  as 
well  aa  family  histories,  clearly  indicate  that  hypersusceptibility  to  certain 
foods,  such  as  egg,  shell fislj,  strawberries,  tomatoes,  etc,,  is  transmitted 
hereditarily  through  several  generations.  The  transmission  is  sometimes 
specific  and  limited  to  one  particular  food*     (See  page  462.) 

EpOepay. — Brown-Sequard  showed  conclusively  that  artificially  in- 
duced epilepsy  in  the  guiuca-pig  is  transmissible.  The  statistics  col- 
lected for  man  give  from  U  to  over  40  per  cent,  of  cases  in  which  heredity 
is  an  imfiortant  predisposing  cause,  Govvers  give^  35  per  cent  for  his 
cases.  In  the  Elwyn  cases  3'^  of  the  12ii  gave  a  family  history  of  nervous 
derangement  of  some  sort,  either  paralysis,  epilepsy,  marked  hysteria,  or 
insanity.  Tlionrs  ^  study  of  Ifi'Mi  epileptics  at  the  Moosoii  State  Hos- 
pital (Mass.)  would  make  it  appear  that  epilepsy  is  transmitted  directly 
from  parents  to  offspring  less  frequently  than  we  have  heretofore  been 
led  to  believe* 

Chronic  alcoholism  in  the  parents  is  also  regarded  as  a  potent  pre- 
disposing factor  in  the  production  of  epilepsy.  Echeherria  has  analyzed 
eases  bearing  upon  this  point,  and  divided  them  into  three  classes,  of 

ich  257  cases  couhl  be  traced  directly  to  alcohol  as  the  cause,  126 
casea  in  which  there  were  associated  conditions,  such  as  g}^hi!ia  and 
traumatism,  189  cases  in  which  alcoholism  was  probably  the  result  of 
the  epilepsy.  Figures  equally  strong  are  given  by  ilartin,  who,  in  150 
insane  epilepti<'s,  found  83  with  a  marked  history  of  paternal  intem- 
perance.    Of  the  121}  Elwyn  cases  in  which  the  family  history  of  this 

^  Boston  AT,  and  8,  Journal,  CLXXIV,  16,  April  20,  1916,  p.  573, 
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point  was  carefully  investigated,  a  definite  statement  was  found  in  only 
4  of  the  cases  (Oeler). 

Himtington*ft  Cliorca.— Huntington's  chorea  is  frequently  inherited 


The  disease  ia  known  as  chronic  hereditary  chorea.  It  was  descrihed  by 
Lyon  in  1863,  who  traced  the  di^'a^e  through  five  generations*  Hunt- 
ington  in  1872  gave  the  tliree  salient  points  in  connection  with  the 
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disease,  viz.:  (1)  its  hereditary  nature;  (2)  association  with  psychical 
troubles;  and  (3)  late  onset  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  year. 

Huntington's  chorea  is  a  typical  dominant  trait  The  normal  con- 
dition is  recessive;  in  other  words,  the  disease  is  due  to  some  positive 
determiner.  Persons  with  this  dire  disease  should  not  have  children, 
but  the  members  of  normal  branches  derived  from  the  affected  strain 
are  immune  from  the  disease.  This  disease  forms  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  that  many  of  the  rarer  diseases  of  this  country 
can  be  traced  back  to  a  few  foci,  even  to  a  single  focus ;  certainly  in  this 
case  many  of  the  older  families  with  Huntington's  chorea  trace  back  to 
the  New  Haven  colony  and  its  dependencies  and  subsequent  offshoots 
(Davenport). 

medreich's  Disease— Hereditary  Ataxia. — ^This  disease  resembles 
locomotor  ataxia,  although  differing  from  it  in  several  essential  par- 
ticulars. It  begins  in  childhood  and  usually  occurs  in  a  family  having 
other  members  of  the  family  affected  with  the  same  disease.  There 
are  curious  forms  of  incoordination  and  loss  of  knee-jerk,  early  talipes 
equinus,  scoliosis,  nystagmus,  and  scanning  speech.  The  affection  lasts 
for  many  years  and  is  incurable.  In  1861  Friedreich  reported  six  cases 
of  this  form  of  ataxia  in  one  fainily.  Since  then  it  has  usually  been 
observed  to  be  a  family  disease,  and  is,  therefore,  assumed  to  be  trans- 
mitted hereditarily.  The  eugenic  teaching  in  this  affection,  according 
to  Davenport,  is  that  normal  members  of  the  affected  fraternities  should 
marry  only  outside  the  strain.  Whether  all  cases  of  ataxic  offspring  of 
one  normal  parent  are  derived  from  consanguineous  marriage  is  still  im- 
certain  and  warrants  hesitation  in  advising  the  marriage  of  any  ataxic 
person. 

Xenial  Deficiency. — This  term  includes  imbecility,  idiocy,  feeble- 
mindedness and  psychopathic  inferiority,  etc.  In  this  class  we  have  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  a  pathological  condition  transmitted  by  inheri- 
tance. Davenport  believes  that  imbecility  is  due  to  the  absence  of  some 
definite  simple  factor,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  method  of  inher- 
itance. Two  imbecile  parents,  whether  related  or  not,  have  only  imbecile 
offspring.  Davenport  states  that  there  is  no  case  on  record  where  two 
imbecile  parents  have  produced  normal  children. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard,  of  the  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  at 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  has  studied  the  ancestry  of  children  in  the  Vineland 
institution  and  has  found  almost  without  exception  a  history  of  feeble- 
mindedness for  several  generations.  Dr.  Goddard's  remarkable  study  of 
the  Kallikak  family  has  already  been  referred  to.  In  this  instance  he 
traced  the  ancestry  of  a  22-year-old  girl  through  about  1,100  individuals 
as  far  back  as  the  Bevolutionary  War.  Similar  studies  are  being  carried 
out  in  other  institutions  and  always  with  similar  results.  The  subject  is 
fully  discussed  on  pages  335  and  476. 
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Insanity. — Insanity  is  a  general  term  comprising  many  different 
conditions.  No  general  statement  can,  therefore,  be  made  except  that 
certain  forms  of  insanity  are  undoubtedly  transmitted  through  succes- 


sive generations.  It  is  safe  to  wiy  that  heredity  is  ros|M)nRible  for  more 
cases  of  mental  disea^op  than  any  other  sin;;le  cause.  Mental  diseases 
are  rare  in  pt^rsons  frw  trom  ancestral  taint,  except  as  the  result  of 
wounds  or  toxic  influences. 
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Practically  all  the  statistics  accumulated  on  insanity  have  limited 
value  to  the  student  of  heredity,  because  they  do  not  give  numerical 
records  of  the  sane  members  of  the  families  of  the  insane.  The  subject  is 
fully  discussed  in  Chapter  VI,  page  331. 
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SECTION  HI 
FOODS 


CnAPTER  I 
GET^KKAL  CONSIBERATIONS 

FoodstTiffa  fall  naturally  into  two  great  divisions:  (1)  those  cle- 
rived  from  the  animal  kiiigflom,  and  (2)  from  the  plant  kingdom. 
The  animal  fuoila  are  much  nioro  apt  to  convey  infections  or  to  pos- 
eesg  injurioiifl  properties  than  fotMls  derived  from  plant  life.  Of  the 
animal  foods  meat  and  milk  are  the  chief  offenders.  Water  ordinarily 
is  not  classed  as  a  fo<5d,  and  h  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter. 

The  increase  of  food  poisoning  and  the  increase  of  diseases  caused 
by  infected  foods  are  more  apparent  than  reah  The  Ruhject  is  better 
Tinderetood,  and  cases  are  now  recognized  and  reported  that  were  for- 
merly misinterpreted.  The  hygienic  conscience  of  the  people  has  been 
aroused,  and  a  demand  has  been  established  for  clean,  fresh,  wholesome 
foodstuffs.  The  separation  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer  and  the 
demands  of  large  cities  have  made  thei^e  sanitary  reforms  eminently 
necessary.  The  pure  food  laws,  the  meat  inspiection  act,  the  milk  or- 
dinances, and  the  local  surveillance  over  markets,  provision  shops, 
dairies,  etc.,  are  all  part  of  the  general  movement  to  obtain  a  reason- 
ably decent  and  safe  food  supply. 

People  should  be  educated  to  demand  flesh  from  healthy  animals, 
cut  up  and  handled  in  a  careful  manner  by  butchers  friM^  from  dis- 
ease, and  to  demand  garden  truck  grown  in  clean  dirt  and  not  in  soil 
polluted  with  human  excrement.  Food  must  be  guarded  in  trans- 
portation and  purveyed  in  markets  and  shops  so  as  to  be  protected  from 
flies,  rats,  dust,  and  unnecessary  Imman  contact. 

Tlie  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  uses  of  food  are  growing  subjects. 
It  is'only  necessary  to  point  out  the  importance  of  diet  in  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  beri-beri,  scurvy,  pellagra,  tuberculosis,  diabetes, 
nephritis,  arteriosclerosis,  gout,  rheumatic  affections,  disorders  of 
metabolism,  dyspepsia,  gastric  ulcer,  infantile  diarrheas,  and  many  other 
affections. 

The  proper  amount  and  quality  of  food  is  one  of  our  important  pre- 
ventive measures. 


I 
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GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


Food  may  aflfect  health  in  a  great  variety  of  ways: 

(a)  Foods  may  be  naturally  poisonous,  as  in  the  case  of  certain 
mushrooms,  some  fieh,  or  the  alkaloids  in  varioos  species  of  plants. 

(b)  Poisonous  substances  may  develop  in  the  food  as  a  result  of 
bacterial  activity,  as  sausage  poisoning  (botulism)*  In  this  class  are 
abo  included  the  so-called  ptomams  or  putrefactive  poisons. 

(c)  Foods  may  convey  foreign  or  accidental  poisons*  This  class 
includes  mostly  the  metallic  poisons  and  chemicals  added  as  adulterants, 
as  lead,  copper,  arsenic,  formaldehyd,  sulphites,  etc. 

(d)  Foods  may  contain  animal  pavasites,  such  as  trichina  and  tape- 
worms. These  infections,  as  a  rule,  occur  as  ante-mortem  infections 
in  the  animaL  Plant  foods  may  carry  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  various 
animal  parasites. 

(e)  Foods  may  contain  vegetable  parasites.  Both  animal  and  vege- 
table foods  may  convey  bacteria  pathogenic  for  man.  The  harmful 
varieties  are  more  often  found  in  animal  foods  than  upon  plant  foods. 
The  food  animals  may  he  infected  before  death,  or  the  meat  may  become 
infected  while  it  is  being  cut  up  or  handled.  The  best  example  in  this 
class  is  paratyphoid  infection,  si^metimes  called  meat  poisoning;  also 
t}7>hoid  bacilli  in  oysters,  or  on  celery,  etc.  Milk  often  contains  patho- 
genic microorganisms. 

(f)  Foods  may  contain  special  poisons,  as,  for  example,  solanin  in 
sprouted  potatoes,  or  ergot  in  rye. 

(g)  Food  may  be  injurious  as  a  result  of  abnormality  of  amount 
or  composition  of  diet.  Thus  an  excess  of  food  predisposes  to  obesity 
and  perhaps  to  arteriosclerosis  and  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
An  insufficient  amount  undermines  health*  A  monotonous  diet,  espe- 
cially of  polished  rice,  leads  to  beri-beri;  a  faulty  diet,  containing  insuffi- 
cient protein,  leads  to  pellagra;  lack  of  organic  acids  induces  scurvy; 
defective  alimentation,  especially  a  dcficienoy  of  lime  salts,  pre- 
disposes to  rickets.  Highly  spiced  and  stimulating  diets  are  irritating 
both  to  the  digestive  tube  and  the  organs  of  excretion.  An  excess  of 
fats  produces  a  condition  resembling  acidosis,  particularly  in  children* 
An  unbalanced  ration  long  continued  ia  apt  to  be  harmful.  Thus,  an 
excess  of  protein  induces  putrefactive  changes  with  its  dangers  of  '%uto* 
intoxication.'  Eating  when  fatigued,  or  improper  mastication,  are  causes 
of  indigestion.     Drinking  too  little  water  is  a  common  dietetic  error. 

(h)  Finally,  foods  may  not  be  poisonous  in  themselves,  but  may  be 
harmful  to  persons  who  lack  ability  to  digest  them  or  lack  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  they  may  be  assimilated.  Thus,  certain  forms  of  pro- 
tein habitually  produce  symptoms  resembling  anaphylaxis  in  persons 
who  are  sensitized.  This  occurs  most  commonly  with  sea  food,  but 
also  takes  place  with  strawberries,  eggs,  tumatoes,  oatmeal  and  a  great 
variety  of  substances. 
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THE    USES    OF    POOD 


The  two  ultimate  uses  o£  all  food  are  to  supply  the  body,  (1)  with 
materials  for  growth  or  renewal,  and  (2)  with  energy  or  the  eapacity 
for  doiDg  work,  Tho  potential  energy  reeeived  in  a  latent  form  stored 
in  the  various  ehemieal  eombinations  in  foods  h  liberated  as  kinetic 
or  active  energy  in  two  rhief  forniP,  heat  and  mottnn.  Foree  is  the 
manifestiitioD  uf  energy,  and  the  force  developed  by  a  heiilthy  man  may 
be  measured  in  fcmt  pounds.  A  foot  pound  ie  the  amount  of  energy 
expemled  or  forre  required  to  lift  meebanically  a  wejglit  of  one  pound 
to  a  height  of  one  foot. 

The  work  of  an  average  man  is  calculated  at  about  2,000,000  fixit 
pounds  per  cliem  (R.  H.  Thurston).  This  may  exceptionally  be  in- 
creased to  3,00(»,000  foot  poundt^.  Ordinarily  le^^s  than  one-fifth  of  the 
total  energy  of  the  body  is  expended  in  motion*  and  more  than  foar- 
fifths  in  heat  production. 

The  total  ijitake  of  energy  into  the  borly  is  rlerivLnl  from  food  phis 
the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air.  The  total  output  of  energy  is  computed 
from:  (1)  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  unoxidized  ingredients  of  the 
urine  and  feces;  (2)  the  energ}'  liberated  as  body  heat,  and  (3)  the 
energy  of  external  muscular  work,  or  the  work  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
(Thompson), 

Whether  alimentary  substances  are  hunied  outside  of  the  body  or 
oxidized  within  the  hotly,  the  resulting  waste  products  are  similar.  Xo 
substance  is  a  good  food  unless  it  fulfills  two  conditions,  viz.:  easy  as- 
similation and  complete  combustion,^ 

Two  methofts  may  be  enipbiyed  to  study  the  energy-producing  power 
of  food  in  the  body:  (1)  a  careful  and  prolongLnl  study  of  subjects  who 
are  allowed  to  follow  their  usual  vi jcationst  Imt  whose  f<xid  and  excreta  are 
carefully  measured  and  analyze^l :  (I*)  the  shorter  nietliod  of  enclosing 
a  man  for  a  brief  period,  not  exceeding  a  few  days,  in  a  cabinet  known 
as  a  calorimeter. 

The  unit  of  measurement  is  the  calorie,  which  is  the  amoimt  of 
heat  required  to  raise  one  kilogram  of  water  from  0°  to  1**  C.  This 
equals  3J00  fo<^l  pounds,  or  appn^ximately  the  bent  require*!  to  raise 
the  tern i>e rat ure  of  one  pound  of  water  4*^  F,  Fuel  value  is  a  term 
denoting  the  total  number  of  calories  derived  from  a  gram  or  pound 
of  any  given  food  substance  if  it  is  completely  combusted  ivithin  the 
body.  The  fuel  values  are  calculated  for  a  given  i^toil  by  the  factors 
of  Rubner  as  follows: 
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*  It  Is  not  suftieieiit  to  know  iTiert?ly  the  amount  and  ruloric  value  df  the  eoal 
fi'd  to  a  forrmcf,  unci  BubtriM*t  tlnrefrom  the  amount  of  uncon8Urae<l  ash.  Wc 
must  know  how  much  of  the  heat  gt^neratt^d  has  bwn  ufilt^^. 
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4.5  calories  per  gram  of  either  protein  or  carbohydrate. 
9.3  calories  per  gram  of  fat. 

Atwater  and  Bryant  compute  the  food  factors  as  4  calories  per  gram 
for  proteins  and  carbohydrates  and  8.9  for  fats.,  in  a  mixed  diet.  C.  F. 
Langworthy  gives  the  fuel  value  of  the  three  chief  classes  of  nutrients 
as  follows: 

1  pound  of  protein  yields 1,860  calories 

1  pound  of  fats    4,220  calories 

1  pound  of  carbohydrates 1,860  calories 

Fxom  a  chemical  standpoint  foods  are  oxidized  or  burned  to  simpler 
compounds  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  metabolism  within  the 
body.  Food  is,  therefore,  fuel.  The  oxygen  to  feed  the  flame  is  mainly 
furnished  by  the  inspired  air,  hence  active  breathing  of  pure  fresh  air 
is  essential  and  one  of  the  best  stimuli  for  complete  metabolism.  It  is 
the  common  experience  of  all  persons  that  digestion  and  the  utilization 
of  foods  are  favorably  promoted  by  life  in  the  open  air. 

The  nutritive  value  of  a  diet  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  its  calorific 
value.  The  importance  of  flavors,  spices,  and  the  preparation  of  food 
depends  not  alone  upon  the  application  of  chemistry  and  physics,  but 
also  upon  physiology. 

The  <[iscovery  of  the  vitamins  has  emphasized  the  value  of  those 
elements  of  food  which  although  present  in  minute  amounts  exert  a 
determining  influence  in  the  utilization  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  diet. 
The  immense  practical  importance  of  these  hitherto  unknown  factors 
has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  beri-beri,  and  probably  in  the  case  of 
scurvy,  pellagra  and  other  "dietetic**  and  "constitutional"  ailments. 


0LA8SIFI0ATI0N    OF   FOODS 

Foods  may  be  classed  in  various  ways.  Thompson  divides  them 
into  four  groups,  according  to  (1)  their  physical  properties,  (2)  their 
source,  (3)  their  composition,  and  (4)  their  function,  or  the  role  which 
they  perform  in  the  animal  body. 

Fliysioal  Properties. — Foods  are  classed  in  accordance  with  their 
general  physical  properties  first  into  solid,  semisolid,  and  liquid  foods; 
secondly,  into  fibrous,  gelatinous,  starchy,  oleaginous,  crystalline,  and 
albuminous  foods.  Foods  are  also  classed  as  foods,  beverages,  and  con- 
diments. 

SoQXoes. — ^Foods  may  be  classed  us  to  their  source  primarily  into  (a) 
animal  and  (b)  plant  foods. 
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Animal  foods  consist  of  meatj  fowl,  fish,  sliellfisli,  cnistace&nB«  in- 
sects and  their  products  (honey),  eggs,  milk  and  its  products,  animal 
fats,  gelatin. 

The  plant  foods  are  subdivided  into  cereals,  vegetables  proper,  fruits, 
sugar^  gums,  vegetable  oils  and  fats. 

Composition  and  FunctioE.— The  simplest  cheraical  elassification 
possible  is  that  advoiatcd /by  Liebig,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  a 
really  scientific  definition  of  foods.  He  grouped  all  foods  into  two 
classes:  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous.  Each  of  these  classes  con- 
tains food  materials  from  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom 
although  the  majority  of  the  animal  substances  belong  to  the  nitrog( 
nous  and  the  majority  of  the  vegetable  substance-s  to  the  non-nitrogenous 
group. 

Nitrogenous  foods  contain  proteins  and  include  gelatinoida  and  al 
buminoids,  substances  which  resemble  albumin.  They  consist  chiefl; 
of  the  four  elements:  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  to  which 
1  ft  small  proportion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  is  usually  joined.  The 
nitrogenous  foods  were  regarded  by  Liebig  as  containing  plastic  ele- 
ments; that  is,  they  are  essentially  tissue  builders  or  flesh  formers. 
The  non-nitrogenous  group  Liebig  called  respiratory  or  calorifacient 
foods,  because  their  function  in  the  body  is  largely  to  furnish  fuel  to 
maintain  animal  heat.  It  is  now  known  that  the  non-nitrogenous  foods 
supply  energy  for  muscular  action,  hence  they  are  also  called  force 
producers,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  nitrogenous  or  tissue 'builders. 
This  is  a  convenient  distinction,  but  it  must  not  be  held  too  absolutely, 
for  in  certain  conditions  the  tissue  builders  are  used  as  force  and  heat 
producers  as  well. 

Cl&silflcation. — Foods  are  now  ordinarily  classed  as:  (1)  nitrogenous; 
(2)  starchy;  (3)  oily,  and  (4)  condinn^ntah  Examples  of  nitrogenous 
[foods  are  lean  meat,  the  white  of  eggs,  or  the  casein  in  milk.  The  gluten 
of  wheat  and  the  zein  of  corn  are  also  typical  nitrogeneous  constituenta. 
Peas  and  beans  contain  large  percentages  of  nitrogenous  matter.  The 
nitrogenous  or  protein  substances  build  and  repair  tissue,  and  to  a  leas' 
extent  serve  as  fuel  to  yield  energy  in  the  forms  of  heat  and  muscular 
*  power. 

The  starchy  or  carbohydrate  foods  are  represented  by  the  cereak, 
the  tubers,  such  as  potatoes,  the  sugars  of  the  cane,  beet,  fruits,  etc., 
and  glycogen  in  flesh. 

Fats  or  oily  foods  are  represented  by  butter,  olive  oil,  cotton-seed 
and  other  oils,  the  fat  of  meat,  the  oil  of  nuts  and  seeds.  All  vege- 
tables contain  more  or  less  oily  substances.  The  fats  as  fell  as  the 
carbohydrates  serve  as  fuel  to  yield  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  and 
muscular  power. 

Mineral  matter  or  ash  performs  an  important  service  in  forming 
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bone  and  assisting  in  digestion  and  metabolism.  These  substancefl  are 
ordinarily  not  classed  as  foods;  however,  life  cannot  be  maintained 
without  them.    This  applies  alao  to  the  vitaraines. 

Among  the  condimentB  are  elassed :  spices,  such  as  pepper,  mustardi 
cinnamon,  cloves,  etc. ;  also  coffee,  tea,  and  alcoholic  beverages. 


THE    AMOUNT    OP    FOOD 


I 


Excessive  Amount«,-^The  amount  of  food  required  varies  greatly 
with  conditions.  In  civilized  comnuinities,  where  cooking  is  a  fine  art, 
the  number  and  variety  of  food  preparations  are  so  great  that  the  ap- 
petite is  often  stimulated  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  system,  and 
consequently  more  food  is  eaten  than  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  main- 
tain the  best  bodily  health  and  vigor.  Gluttony  results  in  overdevelop- 
ment and  overwork  of  the  digestive  apparatus;  the  stomach  and  bowels 
become  enlarged;  the  liver  is  engorged,  and  a  predisposition  is  estab- 
lished to  degenerative  changes,  fatty  heart,  etc.  The  quantity  of  food 
required  to  maintain  the  body  in  vigor  varies  with  the  climate  and 
season,  clothing,  occupation,  work,  and  exercise,  the  state  of  individual 
health,  age,  sex,  and  body  weight. 

Both  overeating  and  overdrinking  may  be  temporary  or  chronic. 
Wien  chronic  it  may  lead  to  such  diseases  or  diatheses  as  obesity,  gout^ 
lithemia,  oxaluria,  or  the  formation  of  renal,  vesical,  and  hepatic  cal- 
culi. It  is  very  certain  to  cause  congestion  of  the  liver  and  the  con- 
dition known  as  ^'biliousness,'^  in  which  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  engorged,  constipation  results,  the  tongue  is  heavily  coated,  the 
bodily  secretions  are  altered  in  composition,  the  urine  especially  be- 
t^omes  overloaded  with  salts,  the  liver  Ijccomes  congested,  and,  finally, 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  are  affected,  which  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  headache  and  feelings  of  fatigue,  lassitude,  drowsiness,  and 
mental  stupor. 

InsuMcient  Food. — Starvation  or  asitia  is  a  term  which  technically 
applies  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  food  for  the  maintenance  of  the  body, 
while  inanition  means  the  lack  of  the  assimilation  of  food  by  the  tis- 
sues. When  food  is  completely  withheld,  life  cannot  be  prolonged  be- 
yond six  or  ten  days  in  t!ie  majority  of  instances.  Professional  f asters 
have  gone  41  days  without  anything  hut  water.  If  food  is  withheld 
suddenly,  the  sensation  of  hunger  gradually  increases,  becomes  extreme, 
lasts  for  two  or  three  days,  and  slowly  disappears.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  gnawing  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  which  is  relieved  on  pressure^ 
The  pain  may  disappear,  but  it  is  followed  by  a  sensation  of  extreme 
weakness  or  faintness,  which  is  both  local  in  the  stomach  and  general 
throughout  the  body.    Even  though  the  pain  disappears,  the  sensation 
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of  himgtT  may  o<:casiojially  reassert  itself,  when  all  food  is  withheld, 
imtil  deatli*  or  imtil  the  subject  hecomes  insane  or  nnconscious. 

Hunger  is  not  always  a  reliable  guide  to  the  need  of  the  ay  stem 
for  food.  Some  dyspeptics  are  always  hungry  and  cat  more  than  they 
ean  digest.  A  habit  of  rapid  eating  does  not  satisfy  the  sensation  of 
hunger.  More  food  may  be  taken  than  is  necessary,  because  it  has  not 
had  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nystem  before  the  meal  is  over.  Can- 
non has  shown  that  the  sensations  of  hunger  eome  and  go  rhythmically, 
appearing  synchronously  with  the  contractions  of  the  empty  stomach. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that,  when  starvation  occurs  upon 
a  large  scale,  affecting  a  community  with  famine,  {lestileoce  is  sure  to 
accompany  it.  Thus,  disease  has  often  been  rampant  in  Ireland  when 
the  potatoes  have  failed,  and  in  India  when  the  grain  supply  has  given 
out.  Much  of  the  illness  which  occurred  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Crimea  was  coiucident  with  insufficient  foorh  and  it  is  stated  that  in 
the  middle  ages  the  ravages  of  pestilential  diseases,  such  as  typhus, 
smallpox,  plague,  etc.,  were  always  worse  in  times  of  general  starva- 
tion. The  liislory  of  epochs  of  famine  in  siege  or  otherwise  is  always 
acci>mpanied  by  outbreaks  of  violence,  for  himger  begets  ill  temper,  vice, 
and  crime.  This  has  occurred  of  late  years,  notably  in  Athens,  Flor- 
ence, and  London,  and  in  Paris  during  the  Commune.  There  is,  how- 
ever>  no  very  definite  relationship  between  famine  and  epidemics.  The 
depressed  vitality  caused  by  insufhcient  food  does  not  account  for  epi- 
demics of  plague,  smallpox,  relapsing  fever,  tyjihus  fever,  and  otlier 
pestilential  diseases,  sometimes  called  famine  fevers.  The  reasons  for 
this  have  been  discussed  under  Immunity. 

¥n balanced  Diets. — Unbalanced  diet  may  produce  anemia  from  lack 
of  meat  or  other  food ;  scurvy  from  lack  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
with  preponderance  of  salty  meat  and  fish ;  rickets  and  marasmus  from 
an  excess  of  amylaceous  and  hick  of  animal  food,  necessary  salts,  etc.; 
a  form  of  acidosis  from  im*  much  fat,  especially  in  babies;  acne  or 
eczema  from  ftwd  ttx*  rich  in  carbdhylratcs  «jr  fats;  constipation  from 
too  nutritious  and  concentrated  diet;  and  gcmt  from  various  dietetic 
errors.  Unbalanced  diets  are  responsible  for  a  long  list  of  affections, 
a  type  of  which  is  l)eri-beri,  caused  by  a  monotonous  diet  consisting 
chiefly  of  pulished  rice.  Pellagra  is  also  attributed  to  a  faulty  diet^  con* 
sisting  largely  of  corn  and  a  deficiency  of  proteins. 

The  importance  of  a  mixeil  diet  may  be  appreciate  when  we  con* 
sider  the  dii^eases  resuhing  from  faulty  metabolism  seen  in  those  persons 
who  subsist  ufion  a  one-sided  diet,  lacking  substances  known  as  vitamins 
(Funk).  A  vitamin  is  a  substance  which  is  present  in  minute  quantities 
in  various  fcKidstufTs;  a  certain  quautity  must  be  supfdied  for  the  organ- 
iBm  to  maintain  its  normal  metal>olism.  The  deprivation  of  one  af  those 
vitaniina  results  in  the  production  of  diseased  states.    Thus  scurvy  is  said 
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to  be  due  to  the  deprivation  of  one  vitamin,  while  beri-beri  is  due  to  the 
deprivation  of  another,  or  perhaps  two  vitamins. 

Salts  in  the  Diet — Common  organic  or  vegetable  acids,  such  as  citric 
from  lemons  and  oranges,  tartaric  from  grapes,  malic  from  apples, 
etc.,  usually  exist  in  combination  with  the  bases,  calcium,  sodium,  potas- 
sium, etc.,  when  derived  from  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  They  are 
indispensable  articles  of  food,  for  when  absorbed  they  form  carbonates, 
which  aid  in  maintaining  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  Prolonged  de- 
privation of  them  may  result  in  scurvy.  Lack  of  sufficient  potash  salts, 
especially  potassium  carbonate  and  chlorid,  is  also  a  factor  in  producing 
scurvy,  and  the  condition  is  intensified  by  the  excessive  use  of  common 
salt. 

If  calcium  phosphate  is  deficient  in  the  food  of  the  young,  growing 
infant,  the  bones  are  poorly  developed  and  so  soft  that  they  yield  to 
the  strain  of  the  weight  of  the  body  and  become  bent,  as  occurs  in 
rickets. 

Lack  of  inorganic  salts  in  the  food  impoverishes  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  on  which  they  depend  for  their  power  of 
carrying  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and  anemia  and  other  disorders  result. 
An  ash-free  di^t  soon  causes  serious  symptoms. 

Longworthy  gives  the  following  as  the  estimated  amount  of  mineral 
matter  required  per  man  per  day : 

Phosphoric  acid  (PaOg) 3  to  5        grams 

•      Sulphuric  acid  (SOj) 2  to  3.5  '' 

Potassium  oxid 2  to  3  '* 

Sodium  oxid 4  to  6  *' 

Calcium  oxid 0.7  to  1.0  *' 

Magnesium  oxid 0.3  to  0.6  " 

Iron   0.006  to  0.012     ** 

Chlorid    6  to  8  " 


ADULTERATION   OF  FOOD 

Adulteration  of  food  consists  of  a  large  number  of  practices,  some 
of  which  are  fraudulent,  others  technical  in  nature.  *  Some  forms  of 
adulteration  are  injurious  to  health,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have 
an  economic  rather  than  a  sanitary  significance.  Foo^s  may  be  adul- 
terated in  a  variety  of  ways:  by  the  removal  of  nutritive  substances; 
by  the  addition  of  injurious  substances;  by  the  fraudulent  substitution 
of  cheaper  articles;  by  misbranding;  or  by  the  sale  of  food  that  is  filthy, 
decomposed  or  putrid. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  1906  a  very 
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large  pereentnge  of  the  food  sold  in  the  United  States  was  found  to 
be  adulterated  in  one  way  or  another.  Thug,  at  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  in  Kentucky  40  per  cent,  of  727  samples  were  adul- 
terated; at  the  Connecticut  Agri<^ultural  Experiment  Station  41*5  per 
cent,  of  574  samples  of  jspices  were  found  adulterated,  and  over  25  per 
cent,  of  coffee  samples  were  adulterated  (18D9)** 

Among  the  common  atlolte rations  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
cotton-eeed  oil  is  sold  as  olive  oil;  honey  may  contain  glucose;  cocoa 
and  chocolate  are  frequently  mixed  with  both  starch  and  sugar;  coffee 
is  extensively  adulterated  with  earajneU  pea*meal,  chickorVf  and  sac- 
charose extracts;  lard  is  mixed  with  cheaper  fats  or  cotton-seed  oil; 
saccharin  is  substituted  for  cane  sugar;  cereals  give  bulk  and  w^eight  to 
sausages;  g}'p8um  or  bran  is  added  to  flour;  barium  sulphate  to  powdered 
sugar,  flour  or  turmeric  or  corn  meal  to  mustard.  Oleomargarin  is  sold 
ms  butter;  distilled  and  colored  vinegar  is  sold  as  cider  vinegar;  ground 
spices  are  adulterated  with  cocoauut  shells,  rice,  flour,  and  ashes;  water, 
sugar,  and  tartaric  acid  is  sold  as  lemonade;  wines  and  liquors  are  some- 
times adulterated  with  alum,  baryta,  caustic  lime,  salicylic  acid,  and 
hematoxylin.  Terra  alba,  kaolin,  and  various  pigments  are  sometimes 
added  to  candies ;  gum  drops  are  largely  made  with  petroleum  paraflRn 
products;  much  of  the  maple  sugar  formerly  sold  was  made  from  glucose 
and  coloring  matters. 

A  food  is  considered  adulterated  in  accordance  with  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  190G:  (1)  **If  any  substance  has  been  mixed 
and  packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its 
quality  or  strength."  This  is  the  simplest  furm  of  adulteration,  and  a 
good  example  is  the  addition  of  water  to  milk.  Cocoa  shells  are  some- 
times mixed  w-ith  cocoa  or  chocolate.  Glucose  and  caramel  are  added 
to  maple  sugar;  talc  to  flour. 

(2)  "If  any  substance  has  been  substituted  w^holly  or  in  part  for  the 
article."  As  illustrations  we  have  the  substitution  of  cotton-seed  oil 
or  com  oil  for  olive  oil;  glucose  or  saccharin  for  sugar;  cereals,  which 
cost  about  five  cents  a  pound,  for  meat,  wiiich  averages  fifteen  cents  a 
pound,  in  saui^age.  Apple  cures  and  parings  are  frequently  used  as  a 
substitute  for  currantj^i  and  other  fruits  in  jellies. 

Saccharin  is  several  hundred  times  sweeter  than  sugar  and  compara- 
tively cheap.     It  has,  therefore,  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  as 

*Iu  MEftSHchuftotta  the*  State  Boiird  of  nealth  Iw^jfan  to  ox&mine  foods  for 
adulteration  in  IBHI).  It  wan  thi^n  found  that  between  00  and  70  npr  cent,  of  all 
foods  examined  were  adultiTatinl.  A»  a  reaiilt  of  ollieia)  HDrveihanee  the  per- 
centages ft*n  in  a  few  yeura  to,  appro^imati^ly,  lir  per  cent,  and  have  remained 
between  10  and  20  per  cent,  ftince.  This  does  not  mean  that  frora  10  to  20  per 
cent«  of  all  fooda  found  on  the  market  are  adiiUerated,  for«  to  a  great  exteiitr 
samples  are  collected  from  gifapieioiifl  aourree,  »o  that  the  ratio  of  adulteration 
of  fooda  analysed  in  the  laboratory  it  higher  than  that  of  tlio  same  foods  sold 
oa  the  market. 
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a  eweetening  agent  in  the  inferior  qualities  of  ginger  ale,  and  to  some 
extent  in  canned  corn,  peas,  etc*,  as  well  aa  in  candies  and  other  articles* 
Saccharin  is  a  chemical  obtained  from  coal  tar  and  is  without  food 
value;  it  is  not  entirely  harmless.  The  Referee  Board  reports  that 
"the  continued  use  of  saccharin  for  a  long  time  in  quantities  over  0.3 
of  a  gram  per  day  is  liable  to  impair  digestion;  and  the  addition  of 
8ac<?harin  as  a  substitute  for  cane  sugar  reduces  the  food  value  of  the 
sweetened  product  and  hence  lowers  its  quality.'*  Saccharin-containing 
foods  are  therefore  regarded  as  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act, 

(3)  "If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been  wholly  or 
in  part  abstracted."  Skimming  milk  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  part 
of  the  law,  or  the  abstraction  of  cocoa  butter  from  cliocolate.  There  is, 
however,  no  objection  to  abstracting  valuable  or  nutritive  substances 
provided  the  label  properly  announces  the  facts;  thus,  skimmed  milk 
or  cocoa  are  legitimate  foods.  So  also  the  cafTein  may  be  taken  out  of 
coffee  and  sold  as  caffein-frce  coffee.  The  essential  oils  are  sometimes 
extracted  from  cloves  or  other  spices,  which  are  subsequently  ground 
and  used  as  an  adulterant  with  unextracted  spice. 

(4)  "If  it  is  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated,  or  stained  in  any 
manner  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed/*  This  is  a  very 
frequent  form  of  adulteration,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  undesirable  and  some- 
times injurious.  Substances  used  to  color  foods  are  usually  considered 
in  three  classes:  (1)  mineral  dyes,  (2)  vegetable  dyes,  (3)  anilin  or 
coal-tar  dyes.  The  principal  mineral  dyes  are:  copper  sulphate,  oxid  of 
iron,  and  potassium  nitrate.  Copper  sulphate  is  used  to  give  a  green 
color  to  peas,  pickles,  and  similar  foofls.  The  copper  probably  unites 
with  the  albuminous  matter  to  form  new  compounds  which  have  a 
bright  green  color.  The  oxid  of  iron  and  also  sulphites  are  used  upon 
meat  to  give  it  a  red  color;  potassium  nitrate  will  also  give  a  bright 
red  color  to  meat.  Many  vegetable  dyes  are  used,  such  as  annato  (the 
Juice  of  the  Bira  oreliana,  a  South  American  tree) ,  which  is  used  to  color 
butter.  Carrot  juice  is  also  used;  turmeric  in  mustard;  and  logwood  in 
wines.  The  coal-tar  dyes  have  largely  replaced  the  vegetable  and  min- 
eral pigments  in  foods,  on  account  of  their  brilliant  color  and  cheap- 
ness. They  are  used  in  sausages,  confectionery,  jellies  and  jams,  meats, 
flavoring  ejc tracts,  etc.  The  artificial  coloring  of  food  is  a  false  stand* 
ard  and  serves  no  useful  purpose.  When  the  coloring  matter  is  used 
to  conceal  damage  or  inferinrity  the  practice  is  indefensible,  as  when 
spoiled  meats  are  made  to  look  bright  red  and  frcsli,  or  when  oleomar- 
^rin  is  colored  in  order  to  imitate  butter  and  sold  as  such.  Flour 
may  be  bleached  with  nitrogen  peroxid,  thns  giving  an  inferior  grade 
the  appearance  of  first  quality  flour.  The  NOj  is  produced  by  electric 
action  and  nitrites  in  appreciable  quantities  remain  in  the  flour.    Fruits 
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are  bleached  by  exposure  to  sulphur  fumes,  which  leaves  objectionable 
sulphur  compounds.  Candies  and  chocolate  are  often  coated  with  gum 
benzoin  or  shellac. 

(5)  *'If  it  contains  any  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  in- 
gredient which  may  render  such  article  injurious  to  health,"  This 
section  of  the  law  is  int-ended  to  include  adulterants,  sucli  as  formal- 
dehyd,  sulpliitcs,  arsenic,  hydrotluoric  acid,  lead*  salicylic  acid,  borax 
and  boracic  acid,  as  well  as  any  other  injurious  substance.  Most  of  the 
storm  center  of  the  opposition  to  the  Pure  Food  Law  is  centered  around 
this  paragraph,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  deciding  in  certain  instances 
whether  small  amounts  of  benzoic  acid  or  benzoates,  boric  acid  or 
borates^  are  injurious  to  health  or  not.     These  substances  are  discussed 

jmore  in  detail  under  L'licniical  preservatives. 

(6)  **If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decomposed,  or 
putrid  animal  or  vegetable  siibs^tance  or  any  portion  of  an  animal 
unfit  for  f(w>d,  whether  manufactured  or  not,  or  if  it  is  the  product  of 
a  <liseascd  animal  or  one  that  has  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter.'* 
Examples:  oysters  contaminated  with  sewage;  eggs  knoT^ii  as  **rots  and 
spots";  animals  wliith  have  died  otlierwise  than  by  slaughter;  figs  con- 
taining an  excessive  quantity  of  M'orms  and  worm  excrement.  This 
paragraph  of  the  law  has  caused  mm'h  discussion,  especially  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  '"decomposed.*^  This  question  is  considered  more  in 
detail  under  the  paragraph  Decomposed  Foods. 

Misbranding, — The  term  ''misbranding'*  is  i>pecifically  defined  in 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  provides  for  all  possible  conditions  of 
fraud,  mislabeling,  imitation,  substitution,  and  other  forms  of  decep* 
tion.  Misbranding  is  regarded  as  a  form  of  adulteration  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The  practices  of  misbranding  under  any  cir- 
cumstances are  so  evidently  fraufhilcnt  or  dishonest  that  they  cannot 
be  justified  on  any  score  and  are  wholly  condcninwl.  It  is  true  that 
many  instances  of  misbranding  do  not  directly  atfect  health*  except  in 
80  far  as  they  deceive  the  consumer;  that  is,  he  is  purchasing  at  a  high 
price  an  article  which  contains  less  nutritive  value  than  claimed  for  it. 
An  honest  label  which  correctly  states  the  i-haractcr,  origin,  amounts  and 
the  constituent  part«  of  an  article  is  as  much  a  desideratum  in  food 
products  as  it  is  in  commercial  aHidcs  of  all  kinds.  Honest  labeling  is 
the  heart  and  aoul  of  the  pure  food  movement. 
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i  Decomposition  is  defined  as  natural  deray.  In  this  sense  all  or* 
gttlic  subsfanws,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  living  or  dead,  are  decom- 
poaed^  for  decomposition  and  recomposition  occur  as  a  constant  feature 
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pf  life*8  processes.    At  the  moment  of  death  recomposition  oeases,  while 

decomposition  continues.  In  one  sense  the  hardest  rocks  decompose 
©r  disintegrate;  bicarbouate  of  soda  decomposes  in  the  presence  of  an 
id,  and  many  substances  decompose  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  es- 
ially  when  heated.  In  other  words,  while  decomposition  is  usually 
le  result  of  bact4?rml  activity  in  organic  subslauccs,  it  may  also  take 
ilace  as  the  result  of  physical,  chemical,  or  electrical  agencies.  The 
rd  "decom position''  is  not  used  in  this  technical  sense  in  the  Pure 
'ood  and  Drugs  Act;  there  it  has  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  in 
dinary,  every-day  parlance*  Just  where  technical  decomposition  ceases 
d  objectionable  decomposition  begins  is  often  difficult  to  determine, 
composition  may  be  objectionable  either  to  the  senses  or  to  health, 
e  purposely  permit  many  of  our  foods  to  decompose  before  they  are 
Thus,  meats  hang  three  days  or  longer  in  order  to  render  them 
lore  tender  and  to  impro^'e  their  flavors.  During  this  time  decom- 
ition  takes  place  with  the  production  of  acids.  >Some  persons  prefer 
meats  irhen  highly  dccomposetl  or  gamy.  Bread,  cheese,  butter,  butter- 
milk, sauerkraut,  vinegar,  cider,  aud  many  other  foods  are  products 
of  decomposition,  Tlie  line  must,  therefore,  be  drawn  between  decom- 
position that  is  objectionable  and  decomposition  that  is  technical.  It  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  at  decomposition  that  is  objectionable  to  the 
senses,  for  a  cheese  regarded  as  a  delicacy  by  one  person  may  be  highly 
objectionable  to  another.     The  principal  pointy  then,  for  consideration 

kis  th(?  decomposition  that  is  harmful  to  health. 
Fermentation  and  Putrefaction,^The  question  is  further  compli- 
cated when  we  consider  that  there  are  very  many  kinds  of  decomposi- 
tion.    Two  main  groups  are  recognized:   (1)  fermentative  decomposi- 
tion, and   (2)   putrefactive  decomposition.     Even  the  Pure  Food  Law 
distinguishes  between  foods  that  are  decomposed  and  foods  that  are 
putrid.     Fermentative  decomposition  refers  to  the  breaking  down  of 
carbohydrates  with  the  formation  of  acids  (lactic,  acetic,  butyric),  alco- 
hol, carbon  dioxid,  etc.    Putrefactive  decomposition  refers  to  the  breaking 
down  of  nitrogenous  substances,  usually  with  the  production  of  alkalinity. 
The  end  products  of  putrefaction  are  ammonia,  nitrates,  carbon  dioxid, 
etc.,  all  simple,  stable,  inorganic  compoxinds  which,  in  ^ordinary  concen- 
tration, are  not  poisonous.    It  is  then  the*  intermediate  cleavage  products 
of  putrefaction  and  the  end  products  of  fermentation  that  may  be  poison- 
ous.   The  question  of  decomposition  is  still  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  very  many  different  kinds  of  fermentation  and  of 
putrefaction.    Each  parti(  ular  microorganism  breaks  down  organic  mat- 
ter in  a  specific  and  limited  sense.     Ordinarily  these  processes  result 
from  a  combination  of  bacteria  or  symbiosis,  in  which  aerobic  and  anaero- 
bic organisms  each  play  a  part.     As  a  rule,  putrefaction  does  not  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  fermentation.     In  this  sense  carbohydrates  pro- 
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tcct  nitrogenous  nrntter ;  further,  the  products  of  f ormeDtaiion  are  much 
less  poisoDoiis  than  some  of  the  products  of  |nitrcfaciion. 

**FtoniaiiL"  Foisomng^. — Ptomaina  are  secondary  cleavage  products 
of  protein  putrefaction*  Yaughan  defines  a  ptomain  aa  an  organic 
chemical  compound,  basic  in  character,  and  formed  by  the  action  of 
bacteria  on  nitrogenous  matter.  On  account  of  their  basic  properties 
ptomains  resemble  the  vegetable  alkaloids  and  are,  there fore»  called 
putrefactive  alkaloids.  They  are  sometimes  called  "animal**  alkaloids^ 
but  tliis  is  a  misnomer,  for  they  also  are  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of 
vegetable  matter. 

The  term  *ieukomaiii"  is  used  to  cover  the  same  or  similar  basic 
substances  which  result  from  tissue  metabolism  within  the  body;  that 
is,  leukoma! ns  are  produced  in  the  living  body,  ptomains  in  dead  or- 
ganic matter. 

The  great  majority  of  ptomains  are  not  poisonous  or  less  toxic 
than  the  corresponding  ammonia  compound.  Ptomaina  include  sub- 
stances which  are  chemically  very  different.  The  classification  is  not 
a  scientific  one,  and  is  gradually  being  abandoned.  In  fact,  most  cases 
of  so-called  ptomain  poisoning  are  really  infections  with  microorganiami 
belonging  to  the  paratyphoid  group. 

The  products  produced  during  the  various  stages  of  protein  putre- 
faction resemble  the  chemical  products  produced  during  the  stages  of 
protein  digestion.  Putrid,  or  putrefying*  organic  matter  is  not  neces- 
sarily poisonous  or  even  harmful.  There  is  a  time  when  decomposing 
meat  or  cheese  or  other  nitrogenous  substance  reaches  the  height  of  its 
toxicity,  then  gradually  declines,  and  finally  becomes  inactive,  Tlie 
terminal  products  of  putrefaction,  or  even  the  later  stages,  while  they 
may  be  highly  ofTensive  to  the  taste  and  smell,  may  he  quite  harmlefis* 
Therefore,  cheese,  if  toxic,  is  most  poisonous  when  green;  that  is,  dur- 
ing the  intermediate  stages.  Meat,  if  toxic,  is  most  poisonous  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  day  of  putrefaction.  The  poisonous  prop* 
erties  of  other  foodstuffs  have  a  similar  relation  to  the  stage  of  putre- 
faction,* 

Chemically,  ptomains  are  ammonia  substitution  compounds;  two- 
thirds  of  them  contain  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Those 
having  oxygen  in  their  composition  are  the  more  poisonous.  Most 
ptomains  are  inert  or  are  no  more  poisonous  than  the  corresponding 
ammonia  salts.  In  composition  they  show  a  predominance  of  the 
amin  radicle  (NIL,).  Of  the  bases  containing  oxygen,  most  of  them 
are  trimetliyhimins  [(CH3)j,N].  It  was  Bricgcr  who  pointed  out  that 
a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  is  nei'cssary  f(»r  the  formation  of  poison* 

*It  neeiiifi  that  advancwl  d«<*oTfipoflition  favorfl  the  doatniftion  of  th<*  poiaon* 
iiU8  subetancei  forTiied  earlier  In  the  process;  it  ie  further  knowu  that  must  of 
the  pathologic  micro^r^ariiaiu^  die  during  active  fermentative  or  putrefactive 
xrha^ges. 
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oti8  bases.  These  poisonous  bases  appear  about  the  seventh  day  of 
putrefaction  and  then  disappear. 

The  decomposition  products  of  putrefaction  have  long  been  .studied 
by  chemists.  All  the  studies  made  before  bacterial  activity  was  under- 
stood are  now  only  of  historical  interest.  The  distinguished  physician, 
Panum,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  positively  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  poisons  formed  in  putrid  flesh.  He  obtained  an  aqueous  extract 
which  retained  its  poisonous  properties  after  boiling  eleven  hours. 
Panum  studied  these  poisonous  substances  by  intravenous  injections 
upon  dogs.  These  observations  have  been  abundantly  confirmed^  but 
so  far  it  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  has  succeeded  in  isolating  the 
poisonous  substances  in  a  pure  state. 

In  1886  Bergmann  and  Schmiedeberg  .obtained  sepsin  from  putrid 
flesh  and  from  decomposing  bodies.  This  substance  was  obtained  in 
needle-shaped  crystals,  and  small  doses  injected  into  dogs  caused  vom- 
iting and  bloody  diarrhea.  It  was  then  believed  that  the  putrid  poison 
of  Panum  had  been  isolated  and  was  identical  with  sepsin.  Further 
investigation,  however,  showed  that  this  was  not  the  fact.  Selmi,  an 
Italian,  added  valuable  information  to  the  study  of  this  question,  and, 
what  is  probably  more  important,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  the 
chemistry  of  putrefactive  changes.  Selmi  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
name  ptomain;  he  showed  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  alkaloid- 
like substances  among  the  products  of  putrefaction.  Some  of  these 
may  be  extracted  with  ether  from  an  alkaline  solution,  some  with  ether 
from  an  acid  solution,  some  with  chloroform  from  either  an  acid  or 
alkaline  solution,  and  some  with  amylic  alcohol,  and  after  all  these 
extractions  there  yet  remain  alkaloidal  bodies  in  the  putrid  infusion. 
This  gives  us  an  indication  of  the  great  number  of  ptomains.  We  long 
remained  ignorant  of  the  chemistry  of  these  substances  until  Nencki 
in  1876  made  the  first  ultimate  analysis  and  determined  the  empiric 
formula  for  ptomains.  In  1871  Lombroso  showed  that  an  extract  from 
moldy  com  produced  tetanic  convulsions  in  animals.  This  observation 
was  part  of  Lombroso's  long  struggle  to  discover  the  chemical  substance 
responsible  for  pellagra.  In  1885  Vaughan  detected  in  poisonous  cheese 
an  active  agent  to  which  he  gave  the  name  tyrotoxicon.  However, 
Vaughan  afterward  admitted  that  this  is  not  the  substance  most  com- 
monly found  in  poisonous  cheese,  though  the  names  tyrotoxicon  poison- 
ing and  ptomain  poisoning  remain  in  popular  parlance.  Brieger  kept 
the  name  ptomain,  but  applied  it  to  those  basic  substances  only  that 
were  produced  in  the  life  processes  of  bacteria.  He  classed  under  the 
head  of  ptomains  a  great  number  of  poisons  which  he  succeeded  in 
isolating  from  putrid  flesh,  decomposed  fish,  rotten  cheese,  decomposed 
glue,  cadavers  in  various  stages  of  decomposition,  from  poisonous  mus- 
sels, etc.    Since  these  a  long  list  of  basic  substances  or  ptomains  have 
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been  described.*  As  before  pointed  out,  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  not  poisonous,  or  slightly  so,  The  list  iDcludes  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances which  are  chemically  very  diiferetit.  The  classitlcation  is  not 
a  ficientific  one^  and  is  gradually  being  abandoned.  Even  at  the  time  ■ 
of  Brieger's  investigations  it  was  found  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween poisonous  and  non-poisonous  ptomaine,  and  on  this  account  the 
term  toxine  was  adopted.  Finally  it  must  clearly  be  kept  in  mind  that  ■ 
even  the  poisonous  "ptoniaines**  are  toxic  when  injected  into  animals^ 
but  for  the  most  part  not  when  taken  by  the  mouth. 

The  best  known  poison  which  has  been  isolated  in  an  approximately 
pure  state  from  decomposing  nitrogenous  material  is  sepsin.  Much  < 
work  has  been  done  npon  this  substance  by  Schmiedeberg  and  recently 
by  Faust,  who  obtained  sepsin  in  a  purified  state  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities carefully  to  study  its  action  and  compoi^ititm.  Faust  ob- 
tained the  crystals  from  putrefied  yeast  and  blood;  25  milligrams  of 
the  sulphate  introduced  intravenously  will  kill  a  large  dog  in  two 
hours. 

Sepsin  has  the  following  chemical  structure: 

NH,  OH    OH    NH, 

I  I  I         I 

CHj— CH.— CH— CH— CH, 

Di*hydroxy-penta-niethylene-d!amin. 

Sepsin  is  very  unstable^     It  is  rendered  inactive  at  GO*^  C.  for  a  ! 
short  time,  and  is  readily  converted  into  eadaverin  or  penUmethylene- 
diamin.    The  c-hemical  structure  of  eadaverin  is: 

NH^  NH, 

I  I 

CH,— CH,— CHj— CH— CH, 

PeJita-methylene-diamin. 


Cadavefin  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  ptomain  group, 
presence  indicates  that  the  putrefactive  proc*css  at  one  time  con 
gepsin  which,  by  reduction,  has  been  changed  into  eadaverin. 

Putrescin  is  another  diamin,  which  almost  invariably  occurs  toget^ieFi 
with  eadaverin,  to  which  it  is  closely  related.  It  was  first  de^^cribeJ 
by  Brieger  in  1885,  and  has  been  obtained  from  putrefying  internal 
human  organs,  herring,  mussels,  etc.  It  is  recognizable  on  the  fourth 
day  of  putrefaction,  and  appreciable  quantities  appear  by  the  eleventh 
day.  It  is  still  present  after  two  or  three  weeks*  Baummana  iir  1888 
showed  the  rational  fonnula  to  be:^ — 

*6ee  Vaughan  and  Kovy:     ^'Cellular  ToKins," 
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NH,  NH, 

I  I 

CjB[2 — CHj — CH2 — CH2 

Tetra-methylene-diamin. 

Pntrescin  is  a  homolog  of  cadaverin  and  appears  in  putrefaction 
before  that  substance. 

The  more  the  question  of  ptomains  is  studied  the  less  do  they  ap- 
pear concerned  in  cases  of  food  poisons.  It  is  now  clear  that  most^  if 
not  all,  cases  of  so-called  ptomain  poisoning  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  acute  infections  with  B.  paratyphosus,  B.  enteriiidis,  B.  cholerae 
suis,  and  other  microorganisms  belonging  to  this  group.  A  number 
of  bacteria  ordinarily  harmless  are  capable,  under  certain  conditions, 
or  in  overwhelming  numbers,  of  producing  acute  gastrointestinal  dis- 
turbances. Some  of  these  microorganisms  and  their  effects  are  discussed 
more' particularly  under  Meat  Poisoning. 

Less  is  known  concerning  the  decomposition  of  the  fats.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  these  substances  may  be  exceedingly  poisonous. 
Thus,  while  cholin  in  itself  is  not  very  toxic,  Hunt  has  shown  that 
acetyl-cholin  is  one  hundred  thousand  times  more  poisonous.  Cholin 
is  a  base  widely  distributed  in  nature;  it  is  found  in  the  yolk  of  eggs, 
in  bile,  bri^in  substance,  fat,  seeds,  and  other  substances.  It  can  also 
be  prepared  from  pure  "lecithin,  which  is  a  fatty  body  normally  pres- 
ent in  brain  substance,  yolk  of  eggs,  and  perhaps  all  cells.  The  lecithin 
may  be  readily  decomposed  by  bacterial  action  perhaps  to  cholin  and 
cholin  salts.  While  acetyl-cholin  has  never  been  demonstrated  in  food, 
it  is  possible  that  this  or  similar  poisons  may  be  produced  in  decom- 
posing foodstuffs. 

PSESEBVATION  OF  FOODS 

The  preservation  of  meat,  milk,  vegetables,  and  other  perishable 
foods  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  we  have  to  deal  with  in 
the  whole  range  of  hygiene.  Fermented  and  decayed  foods  piust  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  The  proper  preservation  of  foodstuffs 
involves  not  only  the  art  of  keeping  them  "fresh'*  and  wholesome,  but 
also  keeping  them  so  that  they  will  not  lose  their  nutritive  value.  Fi- 
nally, foodstuffs  must  be  preserved  so  that  they  will  not  acquire  injurious 
properties.  The  preservatives  ordinarily  in  use  are:  cold,  drying,  salt- 
ing, smoking,  canning,  preserving,  and  chemical  treatment. 

Practically  all  these  methods  have  long  been  in  use.  The  only 
modem  innovation  in  the  preservation  of  foods  is  in  the  perfection  of 
the  old  processes,  based  upon  our  knowledge  of  antiseptics  and  germi- 
cides.   Heat  and  cold  represent  old  family  methods  which  have  been 
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extended  and  improved  in  the  modern  canning  and  cold  storage  indus- 
tries, The  dn^ing  of  frnits,  fish,  and  meats  is  a  practice  of  very  ancient 
origin.  The  use  of  salt  doubtless  antedates  all  historical  records.  Sugar 
either  alone  or  with  acetic  acid  in  the  form  of  vinegar  and  with  vari- 
ous spices  is  an  old  contrivance  and  well  known  everywhere.  The  ap- 
plication of  creosote  obtained  crudely  from  the  smoke  of  incompletely 
burned  wood  is  the  ancient  forernnner  of  some  of  the  modern  packing 
processes. 

Concerning  the  value  and  legitimacy  of  these  old  family  methods 
there  is  comparatively  little  difference  of  opinion;  salt  meat  is  not  aa 
good  as  the  fresh  article;  dry  apples  do  not  make  the  best  apple  pie; 
chipped  heef  is  not  an  adequate  suhstitutc  fur  a  fresh  steak.  However, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  food  in  some  way  in  order  to 
tide  over  the  winter  or  the  dry  seasons^  to  furnish  food  to  people  living 
and  working  in  desert  and  arid  regions,  and  to  feed  the  hordes  of  peo- 
ple massed  together  in  great  cities.  It  would  be  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  large  population  of  a  modern  metropolis  if  it  were  dependent 
upon  a  daily  supply  of  fresh  food  materials. 

The  art  of  preserving  foods  depends  upon  the  science  of  bacteriol- 
ogy. A  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  decomposition  and 
methods  by  which  they  may  be  prevented  has  enabled  us  to  perfect 
the  crude  and  primitive  methods  that  have  been  in  use  from  time  im- 
memorial, so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  preserve  certain  foods  practi- 
cally indeiinit^^ly  without  in  any  way  injuring  their  nutritive  value  or 
seriously  interfering  with  their  appearance  and  taste. 

The  chief  harm  has  come  from  the  blind  use  of  chemical  germi- 
cides, without  regard  for  their  harmful  properties.  The  simplest  and 
cheapest  way  to  preserve  food  is  by  adding  one  of  these  chemicals,  and 
the  method  was,  therefore,  seized  upon  l)y  alert  men  whose  chief  in- 
terest was  of  the  pecuniary  kind.  l*he  question  was  to  find  the  small- 
est percentage  of  a  chemical  which  would  prevent  the  decay  of  some 
particular  food  prwluct,  trusting  to  luck  that  the  preservative  used 
might  prove  harmless  to  the  consumer.  Often  these  chemic^b  were 
added  with  a  liberal  band;  further,  it  was  soon  found  that  chemical 
preservatives  could  be  used  to  preserve  food  products  for  the  market 
from  materials  already  so  decayed  as  to  he  unsalable  in  their  original 
condition. 

The  National  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1I>0(>  was  passed  largely 
to  meet  this  situation.  I'his  law  considers  any  food  which  contains 
iome  "added  poisons  or  other  deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render 
such  article  injurious  to  healHv'  as  adulterated.  To  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
belongs  the  credit  of  inducing  Congress  to  pass  this  legislation  against 
opposition  and  for  an  aggreaeive  administration  that  proved  useful  in 
bringing  the  whole  question  prominently  before  the  public* 
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Cold. — Cold  mtist  be  regarded  by  the  sanitarian  as  an  antiseptic 
rather  than  a  germicide.  Low  temperatures  kill  few  bacteria,  but  pre- 
vent the  growtii  and  multiplication  of  most  of  them.  Even  the  anti- 
septic properties  of  cold  are  not  as  marked  as  they  were  once  believed 
to  have  been.    Many  plants  and  even  frogs  may  survive  freezing. 

Some  bacteria  grow  and  multiply  at  low  temperatures,  even  at  0®  0. 
In  1871  Burdon-Sanderson  was  the  first  to  show  that  freezing  does  not 
kill  bacteria.  Von  Frisch  demonstrated  that  subjecting  a  putrefying 
solution  to  a  temperature  of  — 87®  C.  for  some  hours  did  not  effect 
sterilization.  Leidy  in  1848  showed  that  water  derived  from  melted 
ice  contained  not  only  living  infusoria,  but  also  rotifers  and  worms. 
Pictet  and  Young  foimd  that  anthrax  and  symptomatic  anthrax  cul- 
turefe  were  not  killed  after  an  exposure  of  108  hours  to  — 70®  C.  Later 
Macfadyen  proved  that  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  does  not  kill  bac- 
teria; he  subjected  cultures  to  temperatures  of  — 315®  P.  Ehrlich  has 
recently  shown  that  cancer  cells  kept  cold  will  live  and  remain  virulent 
for  at  least  two  years. 

While  no  microorganism  pathogenic  for  man  will  grow  and  multiply 
at  the  low  temperatures  of  the  refrigerator,  there  are  a  number  of 
saprophytic  bacteria  and  molds  that  develop  abundantly  at  tempera- 
tures as  low  as  0®  C.  Milk,  meat,  eggs,  and  other  products  kept  in 
cold  storage  at  or  near  the  freezing  point  may  show  a  notable  increase 
in  the  number  of  bacteria.  A  number  of  tests  made  in  my  laboratory 
showed  that  in  the  case  of  milk  these  low-temperature  microorganisms 
belong  mainly  to  the  putrefying  and  proteolytic  group.  They  produce 
an  alkaline  reaction  in  the  milk  and  a  bitter  taste.  Whether  they  are 
capable  of  forming  jwiaonous  products  at  these  low  temperatures  is 
doubtfuL 

For  the  most  part  pathogenic  bacteria  withstand  freezing  tempera- 
tures. They,  however,  suffer  a  quantitative  reduction  when  frozen  (see 
Ice  and  the  effects  of  freezing  upon  bacteria,  page  948).  Most  animal 
parasites  die  in  cold  storage;  a  few,  however,  survive.  The  time  in  which 
the  material  has  been  refrigerated  is  an  impdrtant  factor.  Just  as 
infected  water  becomes  safer  by  storing  it,  so  with  foods,  but  cold  storage 
foods,  while  safer,  cannot  be  entirely  relied  upon  for  all  infections. 
Tfichimae  die  at  or  below  5^  C.  in  twenty  days.  Taenia  saginata,  the  beef 
tapeworm,  dies  in  twenty-one  days,  but  Taenia  solium,  the  pork  tape- 
▼orm,  may  lire  more  than  twenty-nine  days  in  cold  storage. 

Fortimaiely,  cold  causes  a  quantitative  reduction  in  the  number  of 
harmful  bacteria,  eren  though  it  does  not  produce  complete  steriliza' 
tion.  The  dement  of  time  here  plavg  an  important  role,  ai>  most  of 
the  suniiing  pathogenic  microorgani«mi!  soon  die.  From  a  sanitary 
standpunt  the  protecCioii  afforded  by  refrigeration  is  reassuring^  althou^ 
not  perfeeL    Cold  acts  as  a  preaervative  for  some  rimses. 
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The  best  t€mi>er8bire  at  which  foodstuffs  may  be  kept  must  be  de- 
termined for  each  case.  Some  substances,  such  as  meat  and  poultry, 
are  better  preserved  when  actually  frozen ;  others,  such  as  shell-eggs  or 
milk,  are  materially  injured  by  freezing.  Fish  are  usually  frozen.  They 
are,  then  dipped  in  water  and  re-frosen  in  order  that  they  may  be  com- 
pletely enca&ed  in  ice.  They  are  then  stored  at  a  temperature  of  — 16°  C* 
The  coating  of  ice  which  is  renewed  as  occasion  requires,  prevents  loss 
of  water  due  to  surface  evaporation.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  of  any  depredation  in  the  nutritive  value  or  any 
change  in  the  sanitary  character  of  the  fit^h  at  any  time  during  two  y 
of  cold  storage.* 

In  any  event,  the  temperature  of  the  icebox  should  not  rise  above 
C,  At  this  temperature  bacterial  growth  does  not  entirely  cease,  although 
very  markedly  hindered.  Few  household  refrigerators  reach  this  tern* 
perature  or  maintain  it  for  any  length  of  time— either  through  faulty 
construction  or  on  account  of  insufhcient  ice.  Often  the  ieebox  is  placed 
in  a  sunny  corner,  or,  for  convenience,  near  the  kitchen  stove.  The  doors 
of  the  ice  eliest  frequently  do  not  fit  well,  which  results  in  needless  waste  M 
and  imperfect  refrigeration.  A  study  of  household  refrigerators  dia*  1 
closes  the  fact  that  the  temperature  is  often  15°  C.  and  higher.  Such 
conditions  make  good  incubators,  favoring  bacterial  growth.  The  ne- 
cessity for  scrupulous  cleanliness,  aeration,  and  dryness  in  all  refriger- 
ating devices  needs  only  be  mentioned.  ■ 

In  ordinary  refrigerating  plants  moisture  condenses  on  the  surface 
of  the  objects  exposed.  In  the  case  of  meat  this  moisture  dissolves 
some  of  the  proteins,  extractives,  and  salts,  and  makes  a  perfect  ctil- 
ture  medium  for  bacteria  and  nioldg.  In  the  case  of  meats  it  is,  there-J 
fore,  better  to  hang  them  in  a  current  of  dry,  clean  air,  in  order  toM 
desiccate  the  surface,  before  they  are  placed  in  the  refrigerator.  The 
dried  surface  delays  the  inward  growth  of  the  inevitable  bacterial  con- 
tamination upon  the  surface. 

Articles  of  food  may  he  kept  in  a  sutisfactory  condition  in  cold 
storage  for  a  very  long  time.  The  time  varies  with  the  article  and 
its  condition  when  placed  in  storage,  also  with  the  temperature  and 
other  factors,  A  striking  illustration  of  the  great  preserving  powe 
of  low  temperatures  oecurr^l  several  years  ago  in  Northern  Siberia 
In  consequence  of  a  great  landslide  on  the  banks  of  the  Kolyma,  tk 
head  of  a  mammoth  became  exposed  and  was  so  well  preserved  thai 
even  the  fleshy  trunk  remained.  It  is  said  that  famished  wolves  and 
ha!f*starved  natives  began  to  eat  of  the  fle&h.  The  Russian  government 
sent  Dr.  Hertz  to  rescue  what  remained.  The  mammoth  had  re- 
mained in  cold  storage  perhaps  thousands  of  years.  Some  of  the  soft 
parts  are  now  presented  in  the  Mu^nm  at  Petrograd.  This  must  not 
•Smiih,  C.  S.:     Biackem,  Bull,  1913,  III,  54. 
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m  taken  as  Justification  of  prolonged  storage  or  the  '^comeriiig''  of 
|[K>ds  for  economic  gain  in  niammoth  cold  storage  warehouses.  While 
■leat,  poultry,  eggs,  and  vegetables  may  be  kept  in  a  satisfactory 
fcondition  for  months  and  transported  over  seas,  cold  storage  need  not 
k  unduly  prolonged.  In  any  case,  tJie  consumer  is  entitled  to  know 
phether  the  article  is  fresh  or  stored,  and  the  time  it  has  hcen  in  cold 
Morage.  These  facts  should  be  stated  upon  the  label  or  stamp* 
m  Jhiring  the  past  few  years  cases  of  so-called  "ptomain'^  poisoning 
nve  been  attributed  to  the  ingestion  of  cold  storage  poultry*  It  is 
Mppused  tliat  Ihe  umirawn  euudition  {Stimulates  dueomposition  during 
■told  storage.  Laws  have,  therefore,  been  passed  in  certain  states  re- 
Ijuiring  poultry  to  be  drawn  before  being  placed  in  cold  storage.  It  is 
ffiiaimed,  on  the  other  hanrh  that  the  undrawn  fr>wl  keep  better — it  is 
nertain  that  they  weigh  more,  which  is  an  advantage  to  the  dealer.  The 
Bisadvant^ge  of  drawing  fowl  by  the  ordinary  method  is  that  the  car- 
kass  becomes  contiiminated  with  the  intestinal  contents  and  putrefactive 
processes  are  hastened.  This  question  was  investigated  by  the  Massa- 
fehusettB  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
Kt  made  practically  no  dilTercnce  whether  the  fowl  were  drawn  or  not, 
put  that  they  must  be  perfectly  fresh  when  placed  in  cold  storage. 
P*oultry  is  kt^pt  below  0°  C,  at  which  temperature  no  noticealde  change 
kccurs.  It  was  found  that  cold  ^tonige  fowl  are  even  less  contaminated 
prith  bacteria  than  freshly  killed  birds  that  have  hung  for  a  few  days. 
teowever.  the  cold  storage  animals,  when  removed  from  the  refrigera- 
Itor,  decompose  more  quickly  than  the  fresh. 

L  Contrary  to  what  might  be  exj>eeteLl,  drawn  poidtry  decomposes 
more  rapidly  after  removal  from  cold  storage  than  undrawn.  This  is 
■because  in  tlte  process  of  drawing  the  intestines  are  broken  below  the 
■bpard  and  the  carcass  becomes  badly  contaminated  with  intestinal 
Bacteria.  If  tlie  cut  ire  alimentary  canal,  esupbagus.  crop,  gizzard,  and 
hniestines  are  removed  intact,  and  with  due  care  to  prevent  bacterial 

contamination,  the  bird  is  practically  eafe  from  putrefaction.     In  case, 
itherefore,  poultry  is  drawn  before  it  is  placed  in  cold  storage,  the  draw- 
ag  should  be  done  with  bacteriological  care. 

From  a  sanilary  standpoint,  then,  refrigeration  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  preserving  foodstuffs.  The  advantages  of  cold  as  a  preserva- 
ve  are  that  it  neither  adds  any  constituent  to  the  food  nor  takes  away 
ay  constituent  from  the  food.     Cold  imparts  no  new  taste*  nor  does  it 

seriously  alter  the  natural  flavor.     It  does  not  diminish  its  digestibility 
/nor  cause  a  loss  of  mitritivc  value.     The  material  is  left  in  approxi- 
itely  its  original   condition.     Cold    may,   therefore,  be  regarded  as 
[one  of  the  simplest  and  bcj^t  antiseptics  we  have  for  the  preservation 

of  foods.    It  is  now  ahnost  universally  applied  to  prevent  decomposition 

and  decay.     The  housewife  uses  it  to  keep  food  in  cold  cellarsj  deep 
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wells,  and  the  like.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the  use  of  ice  for  the 
purpose  of  refrigeration  has  become  commoDplace.  Fresh  and  whole- 
some food  may  now  be  iransported  to  the  tropicg,  and  the  sustenance 
of  large  eommunities  in  insular  and  arid  regions  13  made  possible  and 
pleasurable  through  the  preserviiig  use  of  cold. 

Drying. — Drying,  desiccation,  or  evaporation  is  a  favorite  and  primi- 
tive method  of  preserving  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  various  food 
materials.  Dryness  furnishes  ideal  antiseptic  conditions.  Microorgan- 
isms must  have  moisture  to  grow  and  multiply.  Most  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms soon  die  when  dried,  hence  the  process  has  a  decided  sani- 
tary advantage.  Further,  dried  fruits,  vegetables  or  meats  are  rarely 
eaten  raw,  and  the  cooking  is  a  further  sanitary  safeguard. 

The  effectiveness  of  drying  as  a  hmd  preservative  depends  upon 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  process  is  carried  out.  It  is  not  so 
well  adapted  to  meats  as  to  vegetables  and  fruits.  Dried  meats  lose 
their  natural  flavor,  which  may  be  replaced  with  others  less  real.  All 
aorta  of  organic  foodstuffs,  even  the  most  decxjmpfjsable,  such  as  milk, 
eggs,  or  meat,  may  he  dried  and,  if  kept  dry,  tliey  will  keep  in  a  satisfac- 
tory state  almost  without  limit  of  time. 

Theoretically  dryness  ia  not  a  complete  safeguard,  for  the  reason 
that  a  few  microorganisms  survive,  particularly  bacterial  spores.  Despite 
this  slight  limitation,  it  is  more  than  reitsonably  safe  and  an  entirely 
satisfactory  procedure*  Practically  the  only  change  in  dried  foods 
is  the  loss  of  moisture,  which  may  readily  again  be  supplied.  Dryness 
has  the  great  advantage  in  that  no  added  chemical  or  added  preserva- 
tive process  h  necessary;  further,  dried  foods  are  quite  as  nutritious 
and  usually  quite  as  digestible  as  the  fresh  articles,  although  not  quite 
as  savory* 

Dried  Meat, — In  the  dry  climates  of  South  America  and  on  our 
western  plains  meat  is  cut  into  thin  strips,  suspended  hi  the  air, 
and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  In  a  short  time  the  moisture  disap- 
pears and  the  hard  dry  pieces  keep  indefinitely,  or  as  long  as  they  are 
kept  dry.  The  meat  retains  a  fair  degree  of  palatability  and  practi- 
cally all  of  its  nutrient  properties.    This  is  known  as  jerked  beef. 

Dried  beef  is  also  prepared  by  first  treating  the  meat  with  condi- 
ments and  then  drying  it  artificially.  Chipped  beef  or  dried  beef  is 
prepared  in  this  manner,  except  that  the  meats  are  often  smoked  as  well 
as  salted  and  desic-cated,  so  that  in  their  method  of  preparation  more 
than  one  method  of  preservation  is  employ  eel, 

Powdered  meats  are  prepared  by  complete  desiccation,  and  such 
proddctfl  are  found  uj>on  the  market  as  a  finely  ground  powder.  Meat 
powders  are  made  not  alone  from  fresh  meats  in  their  natural  state, 
but  are  also  prepared  after  more  or  less  artificial  digestion. 

Dried  Frlits. — Dried  apples  are  taken  as  a  type  of  dried  frmta 
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Rna  vegetables.  The  apples  may  be  dried  naturaliy  by  cutting  them 
iinto  convenient  sizes  and  expoeing  them  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  This 
lis  more  a  domestic  than  a  coniniercial  industry.  When  apples  are 
Pdried  by  this  simple  process  they  darken  and  become  nnattractive  in 
nppearance.  This  is  clue  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  enzymes  when 
■expofied  to  the  air*  When  properly  prepared  the  dried  apple  has  its 
Fmoisture  content  reduced  to  approximately  30  per  cent,  or  less. 
I  In  order  to  prevent  the  darkening  of  the  surface  during  the  long 
■exposure  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  degree  of  evaporation,  apples 
■are  usually  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  The  sulphur 
Idioxid  acts  as  a  bleaching  agent  and  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
[acids  retained  in  the  apple  act  as  preservatives.  Apples  treated  with 
I  Bulphur  fumes  are  less  likely  to  decay  or  become  infected  with  molds 
I  than  a  similar  product  not  exposed  to  sulphur  fumes.  The  process 
lis  objected  to  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Mulphurons  acids  and  sulphites  are  admittedly  injurious  to  health.  The 
■Department  of  Agriculture  found  tliat  approximately  half  of  the  evapo- 
Ijated  fruits  purchased  on  the  open  market  had  been  treated  with  sul- 
pihur  fumes.  In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  dried  product  it  is  of 
■some  importance  that  the  fruits  be  selected,  so  as  to  reject  all  imper- 
Ifect^  rotten,  or  infected  specimens. 

I  Evaporated  apples  is  a  term  applied  to  apples  dried  artificially  In- 
Ittead  of  being  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat.  The  process  is  rapid  and 
liatisfactory,  and  has  no  sanitary  objections. 

I  Dried  Egos. — ^ggs  are  broken  out,  mixed  and  dried  by  spreading 
[the  mass  in  a  thin  film  in  shallow  pans  or  upon  a  broad  revolving  belt; 
Ithe  water  is  abstracted  by  e^xposure  to  a  current  of  warm  dry  air.  The 
hegg  substance  may  also  l>e  dried  by  forcing  it  through  small  orifices 
f under  a  high  pressure  into  a  drying  chamber  so  adjusted  as  to  tempera- 
Iture  and  size  as  to  secure  the  desiccation  of  the  minute  particles  of  egg 
Igpray  before  they  fall  to  the  bottom.  Egg  substance  thoroughly  dried 
likeeps  satisfactory  in  almost  any  climate.  It  retains  all  the  nutritive 
Italue  in  the  original  egg, 

I  Dried  Milk. — Milk  must  be  dried  quickly  and  at  a  comparatively 
||ow  temperature  in  order  to  obtain  a  successful  product.  It  must  be 
Idried  quickly  in  order  that  it  will  not  spoil  during  the  process,  and 
I  the  temperature  must  not  be  high  enough  to  coagulate  the  lactalbuminj 
iotherwise  the  addition  of  water  would  not  restore  the  milk  to  its  former 
lliomogeneons  state.  Milk  is  sometimes  dried  in  a  very  thin  film  on 
I  metal  plates;  sometimes  in  vacuo.  In  this  way  the  milk  can  be  re* 
Iduced  to  a  dry  state  in  a  very  short  time  and  without  reaching  a  tem- 
i  perature  sufficiently  high  to  produce  physical  changes.  Another  method 
of  drying  milk  consists  in  atomizing  it  under  pressure  and  projecting 
it  into  a  warm  chamber,  the  temperature  of  which  is  so  regulated  that 
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the  fine  partirleR  are  roniplctrly  deprived  of  their  water  before  they 
reach  the  hottoin  of  the  vessel.  The  milk  is  thus  reduced  almost  at 
once  to  a  fine  powder.  Dried  milk  when  mixed  with  water  is  practically 
restored  to  its  original  eonrlition*  ^lilk  powder  should  be  either  kept 
in  a  cool  place  or  sealed  in  air-tight  packages  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fat  becoming  rancid.  Dry  powdered  milk  properly  cared  for  will  keep 
almost  indefinitely.  Sinee  practically  88  per  cent,  of  milk  is  water, 
there  is  a  decided  economic  gain,  so  far  as  the  handling  and  transporta- 
tion are  concerned.  Powdered  milk  should,  of  course,  be  made  from 
milk  derived  from  healthy  cows  haudled  under  sanitary  conditions  and 
free  from  infection.  The  milk  may  be  pasteurized  before  it  is  reduced 
to  a  powder.  Powdered  milk  is  finding  an  increasing  and  legitimate 
field  of  usefulness  for  cooking,  houKchuld  purposes,  and  even  aa  a 
beverage  for  adidts.  It  should,  however,  not  be  depended  upon  for 
infant  feeding. 

Salting  and  Fickling,^ — The  preservation  of  meat  with  brine  or  cota- 
mon  salt  is  one  of  the  oldest  processf^s  known.  The  brine  should  con* 
tain  from  18  to  25  per  cent,  of  salt,  For  red  meats  a  little  potassium 
nitrate  is  often  added;  this  salt  hn^  slight  antiseptic  properties,  but 
brings  ont  the  red  color.  In  the  processes  of  salting  some  of  the  meat 
protein,  bases,  and  extractives  are  dissolved  out  and  the  fibers  become 
hardened;  the  nutritive  value  and  digestibilily,  therefore,  is  somewhat 
diminished. 

l*iekling  includes  preservation  of  food  in  brine,  vinegar,  weak  acidSt 
and  the  like*  These  substances  have  antiseptic  and  also  feeble  germi* 
gidal  properties,  depending  npon  their  concentration. 
^P  Pickled  meats  are  prepared  by  noakiug  meat,  Ci^pecially  pork,  in  a 
brine  made  of  common  salt,  though  otlier  substanceg,  such  as  sugar, 
vinegar,  and  spices,  are  often  arlfled.  Choaiical  preservatives  are  some- 
times added  to  the  brine.  Those  most  frequently  used  are  sulphite  of 
ftoda  or  boric  acid.  With  proper  methods  these  added  chemical  anti- 
septics are  not  necessary.  The  vinegar  which  is  employed,  or  acetic 
acid,  may  be  injected  into  the  carcass  before  it  is  cut  up.  When  the 
arteries  are  filled  with  vinegar  in  this  way  it  rajudly  permeates  to  all 
parts  of  the  meat  and  acts  as  an  cxci'llent  and  uiu>bjcrtitinable  preserva- 
tive in  <'ftscs  where  an  acid  taste  is  dcsirtHl.  1 1  is  stated  iliat  carcasses 
which  have  been  injected  with  vinegar  are  easily  preserved  and  require 
far  less  salt  and  other  cfuidiinrnlnl  substances  than  wlien  not  so  treated^ 
The  process  has  no  sanitary  ^thjcetions. 

Trichina  die  after  a  prohmgcd  period  of  pickling*  Cyaticerci  art 
killed  in  *il  days*  exposure  to  25  per  cent,  brine.  Many  pathogenic 
bac*t^r!a  die  in  brine  of  this  concentration^  but  the  salt  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  antiseptic  rather  than  a  germicide;  that  is,  it  prevents 
growth  rather  than  kilb  the  bacteria  that  are  present.    From  a  sauitarj 
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standpoint  tiierc  jg  gome,  though  sli<^ht,  danger  of  conveying  infection 
in  foods  that  have  hetm  improperly  salted  or  pickled.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fai*t  that  the  cases  of  botulbm  studied  by  von  Ermengen 
were  caused  by  ham  kept  in  brine  under  conditions  favoring  anaerobic 
»wth. 

Decomposition  may  also  be  arrested  by  the  use  of  syrups,  which  have 
an  entirely  similar  action  to  that  of  salt,  vinegar,  or  weak  acids ;  that 
18,  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  will  prevent  growth,  but  cannot  be  de* 
pended  upon  to  kill  parasites.  However,  most  of  them  die  under  such 
conditions  in  the  course  of  time.  As  most  preserved  foodstuffs  are 
cooked  before  eaten,  there  is  small  danger  in  articles  prepared  by  these 
processes. 

Jellies  and  Preserves, — By  preserving  is  commonly  understood  the 
addition  of  a  large  amount  of  sugar.  The  principal  preserves  are  jel- 
lies, marmalades,  Jams,  and  fruit  butters.  These  substances  are  en- 
tirely free  from  the  danger  of  conveying  infection,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  sugar,  but  for  the  further  reason  that 
they  are  always  cooked  in  preparation.  Jellies  are  frequently  adulter- 
ated by  the  substitution  of  apple  stock.  Apples  contain  a  large  num- 
ber of  pectose  bodies  which  favor  jell i(j cation,  A  common  method  of 
manufacturing  jelly  for  the  trade  has  been  to  use  a  stock  of  apple 
juice  or  cider,  or  a  preparation  made  from  the  cores,  skins,  and  re- 
jected portions  of  the  apple  at  evaporating  factories,  or  from  whole 
rejected  apples.  This  stock  is  used  as  a  conmion  base  for  the  manu- 
facture of  jellies  of  different  kinds.  Apple  juice  used  as  a  substitute 
for  other  fruit  Juices  in  the  making  of  preserves  is  a  common  fraud 
and  an  adulteration,  according  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  unless 
plainly  stated  upon  the  label.  Phosphoric  acids  and  other  acids  are 
added  to  Jellies  t-o  enable  jelliliration  to  take  place  with  the  use  of  lem 
fruit  and  more  Avater.  Jellies  are  also  adulterated  with  artificial  color- 
ing matter,  particularly  the  coaMar  dyes.  Artificial  flavors  which  closely 
resemble  the  particular  flavor  desired  arc  s<imetime8  employed.  The 
chemical  preservatives  most  frequently  added  to  jellies  and  preserved 
fruits  are  salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  or  benzoate  of  soda. 

Smoking, — The  smoking  fish,  beef,  hams,  and  other  food  products 
eonsists  mainly  in  rapid  drying  plus  the  germicidal  action  of  certain 
substances  in  the  smoke.^  The  meat  or  fish  is  exposed  to  the  smoke 
of  a  smoldering  wood  lire  of  oak,  nmple,  or  hickory,  usually  after  a 
preliminary  salting.  The  articles  so  exposed  become  dry  and  impreg- 
Dated  with  pyrol igneous  products — acetic  acid  and  creasote,  formalde- 
hyd,  and  other  germicidal  substanres.     Tlie  penetration  is  only  partial. 

An  artificial  or  quick  method  of  smoking  me«t  is  to  brush  the  pieces 

*Tlie  proc<»B9  was  proliaWy  aceittc^ntiiUy  tliacovcrocl  in  connection  witb  crutle 
&ttempta  to  use  artificial  hfot  for  drying  purposes. 


or  dip  them  to  pyrolignic  acid  at  definite  intervals,  and  finally  dry  in 
the  air.  The  effects  of  the  smoking  do  not  penetrate  ver}^  far;  therefore, 
in  sausages  of  generous  diameter  putrefaction  often  occurs  in  the  interior. 
Smoked  sausage  may,  tlierefore,  be  dangerous,  as  far  as  various  parasites 
and  the  products  of  decomposition  are  concerned,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  smoked  ham  and  other  meats  exposed  in  large  pieces*  As  smoked 
meats  are  often  eaten  raw^  the  occasional  survival  of  parasites  in  such 
products  has  some  sanitary  significance. 

CaimizL^* — The  process  of  canning  is  practically  synonymous  with 
sterilization  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  best  sanitary  safeguards  we 
have  against  parasites  and  the  injurious  products  of  putrefaction  in 
foodstuffs.  The  process  of  canning  was  discovered  by  M.  Appert  of  Paris 
in  1804,  long  before  the  days  of  bacteriology.  Appert  found  that  meats 
and  other  foods  in  sealed  vessels  would  usually  keep  indefinitely  if,  after 
being  sealed^  they  were  kept  for  an  hour  in  boiling  water.  He  improved 
the  process  in  1810  by  introducing  a  method  of  sealing  the  cans  after 
the  heating  process  had  driven  out  the  air  and  replaced  it  with  steam^ 
so  that  when  cool  a  vacuum  is  formed.  For  all  practical  purposes  this 
is  the  universal  method  of  canning  to-day,  except  that  now  the  cans 
are  given  a  second  heating,  after  an  interval  of  a  day,  in  order  to  permit 
the  germination  of  spores  and  the  destruction  of  all  spore-bearing  bac* 
teria.  In  other  words,  canning  is  a  practical  application  of  the  well* 
known  laboratory  method  of  fractional  sterilization. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  raised  that  the  contents  of  the  can  are 
improperly  sterilized  and  that  the  surviving  spores  germinate  at  the  first 
opportunity  and  cause  decomposition.  Fortunately,  an  improperly  steril- 
ized can  of  food  tells  its  own  story,  and  the  gaseous  products  of  putre- 
faction may  even  burst  the  tin  or  leave  the  food  in  such  condition  that 
when  the  can  is  opened  it  would  be  so  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell  that 
no  one  w*ould  use  it.  The  process  of  canning  fortimately  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  using  chemical  preservatives  of  any  kind.  The  proper 
authorities  should  be  authorized  to  prohibit  the  canning  of  foodstuffs 
that  have  already  undergone  perceptible  decomposition,  or,  if  not  in- 
jurious to  health,  they  should  be  labeled  ^'second  quality."  The  law 
should  require  that  the  quantity  contained  within  the  can  and  the  date 
on  which  it  w^as  put  up  as  well  as  the  amount  should  be  stamped  in 
the  tin.  This  phase  of  the  question  is  perhaps  more  of  economic  than 
of  hygienic  importance,  but  will  be  required  in  time  as  surely  as  the 
present  law  now  requires  honest  labeling  in  other  particulars. 

Sometimes  scraps  or  inedible  portions  of  diseased  or  decayed  meats 
are  canned  and  the  flavor  disguised.  This  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned if  sold  as  first  quality* 

Before  meats  are  canned  they  are  first  parboiled  for  eight  to  twenty 
minutes,  in  order  to  secure  the  shrinkage  before  the  meat  is  placed  in 
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^Hhe  can.  In  the  parboiling  there  is  a  certain  loss  of  fat^  soluble  mineiml 
^Hiatter,  meat  liases^  and  water.  However,  the  shrinking  of  the  meat  con* 
^Bfesttratea  it,  as  far  ns  nutritive  value  is  concerned,  and,  tlierefore*  com- 
^Kensatee  for  the  loss.  The  parboiled  meat  is  then  placed  in  the  tin  and 
^B|  small  quantity  of  the  soup  liquor  added.  The  cans  are  closed  and  sol- 
Hdered  and  then  placed  in  autoclaves  and  subjected  to  steam  under  prefix 
^bure*  Usuallj  a  small  hole  is  left  in  the  can  in  order  to  permit  the  exit 
^■of  air  and  gases.  This  is  sealed  off  at  once  after  heating.  The  cans  are 
^Hien  subjected  to  a  second  heating  at  225°  to  250*  F.  for  one  to  two 
^Bioura.  A  modified  process  consists  in  placing  the  cans  upon  an  endless 
^Monvejor  which  exposes  the  can  to  a  high  temperature  in  an  oil  bath  a 
^nuSicient  loigth  of  time  to  sterilize  the  contents  at  one  exposure. 
H  In  Germany  tuberculous  and  trichinous  meat  is  sterilized  and  sold  as 
Hiecond  quality  meat  in  accordance  with  the  third  class  or  "freibank" 
Hmeat  system.  There  is  no  known  sanitary  objection  to  this  practice, 
Hjprovided  the  sterilization  is  complete  and  the  label  represents  the  true 
^■nature  of  the  product 

H  Canned  foods  are  fiterile  foods  and^  therefore,  generally  safer  than 
^ftfresh  foods.  Fresh  foods,  of  course,  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  that 
^Biave  been  sterilized,  although  many  unsterilized  foods  are  more  danger- 
^Bcms  in  the  fresh  state  than  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  a  high  tern- 
^Vperature.  The  process  of  canning,  discovered  by  Appert  and  afterward 
^Vperfected  through  the  work  of  Pasteur,  has  proven  of  inestimable  benefit 
^Kto  mankind.  It  enables  nourishing  food  of  a  perishable  character  to  be 
^■i^pt  and  transported  to  great  distances  and  to  be  used  in  localities  where 
^Hreah  foods  are  unobtainable.  Without  this  method  of  preserving  foods 
^■fhe  pioneer  and  the  ejtplorer  would  be  seriously  handicapped.  Large 
^■army  and  navy  maneuvers  would  he  materially  impeded,  and  gre^t  metro- 
^B]K)litan  cities  would  be  impossible.  Wiley  states  that  **the  winning  of  the 
^BWest  has  been  marked  by  the  debris  of  the  rusty  can." 
^m  Canned  foods  are  not  only  safe,  but  are  quite  as  nutritious  as  the 
^K>riginal  articles.  The  process  permits  us  to  have  a  well-balanced  ration 
^Bthroughout  the  year — ^irrespective  of  season.  The  canning  industry  is 
^■growing  to  enormous  proportions,  and^  on  account  of  the  great  irapor- 
I  tanee  of  the  process,  the  character  and  quality  of  foods  thus  preserved 
^bhould  be  wholly  above  suspieion.  and  no  adulteration  or  sophistication 
^Vof  any  kind  permitted.  Every  can  should  be  plainly  stamped  with  the 
^■quantity  and  true  nature  of  its  contents  and  also  the  date  when  it  was  first 
^Blterilized. 

^^  Concerning  the  character  of  the  container  Wiley  states:  "Much  in 
the  direction  of  securing  a  better  product  may  be  accomplished  by  a  more 
careful  selection  of  the  container.  The  common  method  of  preserving 
canned  goods  is  in  tin.  This  material,  as  well  known,  is  placed  on  the 
surface  of  sheet  iron  and  should  be  free  of  other  metals.    Lead  especially 
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should  be  excluded  from  the  composition  of  the  tin  as  far  as  possible. 
In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  however,  the  coating  of  the  tie  is  soim 
times  broken,  so  that  the  iron  iliself  may  Ix?  attat^ked,  perforations  result, 
and  the  package  of  goods  be  spoiled.  Mure  frequently,  liowever,  the  ero- 
sion of  the  tin  plate  occurs  over  widely  exttmdetl  areas,  introducing  into 
the  contents  of  the  package  a  considerable  quantity  of  tin  saltd.  Thi^ 
may  be  prevented  to  a  certain  degree  by  coating  tlie  surface  of  the  tin 
mth  a  gum  or  varnish  which  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  contents  of  the 
package.  C-JIass  is  also  coming  into  more  general  use,  and  if  it  eonld  he 
secured  of  a  character  Ui  avoid  breakage  it  wuuld  be  possiidc  to  reidace  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  tin  packages  now  in  such  eonunuu  use,  and  thus 
prevent  the  introduction  of  soluble  tin  salts  into  foo<L  In  this  case  the 
glass  itself  should  be  free  uf  lead,  borax,  and  tluorids,  A  glass  package 
is  now  coming  into  ue^  which  is  tough  and  resistant  to  ordinary  causea 
of  fracture,     ^luch  may  be  expected  from  progress  in  this  direction/* 

Chemical  Preservatives* — Clienucal  preservatives  are  nothing  more 
-4or  less  than  antiseptic  substances;  that  is,  substances  which  restrain 
the  growth  and  development  of  bacteria  ami  molds.  Chemical  preserva- 
tives in  the  pro|>ortions  connmonly  ust»d  nmy  have  little  or  no  germicidal 
action.  Such  substances  as  sugar,  salt,  vinegar,  vinegar  extract  of  spiceSt 
and  the  pyrol igneous  products  in  wood-smoke  are  not  regarded  as  "chom- 
icar*  preservatives,  but  as  ^^naturaF'  preservatives  or  condimental  sub- 
stances, although  their  mode  of  action  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  chem- 
ical  preservatives.  There  is  a  great  prejudice  against  the  use  of  any 
preservative  for  our  foods  if  ihis  preservative  is  a  *'ehemicaP'  or  **drng/* 
whereas  no  objection  is  raised  to  the  same  substance  if  derived  from 
"natural"  sources.  Thus,  ffM)ds  exposed  to  a  smoldering  wood -fire  become 
impregnated  with  pyroligneous  acid,  which  includes  creasote,  acetic  acid, 
and  probabJy  forma hlchyfl  and  other  substances  having  antiseptic  prop- 
erties. This  mi'tliod  of  food  preservation  is  not  only  countenancrd  !>y 
the  law,  but  is  favc^n^el  on  arcotmt  of  the  savory  result  and  the  aiitiqtjitv 
of  the  process. 

The  great  increase  in  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives  m  foods  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  cheapest  and 
surest  method  of  preservation,  thus  offering  a  convenient  method  of  sup- 
plying the  needs  uf  large  comnnmiiies  as  well  as  remote  places.  The 
question,  therefore,  has  an  economic  side  that  cannot  be  disregarded. 
Here,  however,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  health  aspect  of  the 
problem.  Fortunately  we  p<»ssess  two  efficient  and  wholly  unol>jectionablc 
processes  for  the  preservation  of  food,  viz.,  refrigeration  and  sterilization 
by  heat,  which  for  the  most  part  make  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  chemical  preservatives.  Ofie  of  the  most  objectionable  uses  that 
can  be  made  of  chemical  preservatives  or  any  other  method  of  food 
preservation  is  to  conserve  foods  which  are  so  decayed  as  to  be 
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or  possibly  injurious  to  health  if  used  fresh.  The  law  cannot  bfe  too 
strictly  enforced  in  order  to  prohibit  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives 
and  condiments  used  to  disguise  such  foods,  which  may  then  be  sold  at 
high  prices  as  first  quality. 

Upon  general  principles  it  is  undesirable  to  add  a  chemical  sub- 
stance of  whatever  nature  to  food  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  coloring, 
or  improving  its  appearance,  and  in  most  countries  this  practice  is  pro- 
hibited by  law.  There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  in  which  the  addition 
of  some  chemical  preservatives  in  minimal  amounts  seems  harmless, 
and  occasionally  even  desirable,  as,  for  example,  small  quantities  of 
benzoate  of  soda  in  catsup;  a  thin  film  of  gum  benzoin  as  a  protective 
coating  for  chocolate,  etc. 

No  sweeping  generalization  can  be  made  concerning  all  chemical  pre- 
servatives. Each  substance  must  be » considered  for  itself,  and  each  sub- 
stance must  further  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  particular  foodstuflE 
for  which  it  is  proposed.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  as  a  general  rule 
that  any  chemical  which  is  poisonous  in  large  amounts  should  be  con- 
sidered as  poisonous  in  small  amounts  until  the  contrary  is  proven. 
In  other  words,  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
The  toxicology  of  various  food  preservatives  is  in  its  infancy  and  fre- 
quently presents  a  very  difficult  and  complex  problem.  Thus,  lead  in 
one  large  dose  is  not  particularly  harmful.  The  older  practitioners 
frequently  gave  twenty,  thirty,"  and  more  grains  of  .sugar  of  lead  (ace- 
tate of  lead)  for  diarrheal  affections.  Only  a  minute  portion  of  the 
lead  taken  in  one  large  dose  is  absorbed;  the  rest  is  quickly  eliminated. 
However,  if  the  same  amount  of  lead  should  be  taken  in  small  sub- 
divided daily  doses,  enough  would  be  absorbed  and  retained  by  the  tissues ; 
the  poisonous  action  would  be  cumulative,  so  that  serious  chronic  lead 
intoxication  would  result.  On  the  other  hand,  hydrocyanic  acid,  one 
of  the  most  poisonous  chemicals  known,  is  harmless  in  small  amounts, 
for  the  reason  that  when  introduced  into  the  body  it  meets  the  available 
sulphur  (H2S),  with  which  it  unites  to  form  a  sulphocyanid,  as  KSCN. 
The  potassium  sulphocyanid  is  not  poisonous,  and  it  has  been  shown 
experimentally  that  animals  are  able  to  withstand  larger  quantities  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  by  first  giving  them  substances  which  increase  the 
available  amount  of  sulphur  to  form  this  chemical  combination.  Ben- 
zoic acid  in  large  amounts  is  irritating  and  produces  well-defined  symp- 
toms of  poisoning;  small  amounts  of  benzoic  acid  are  paired  in  the 
liver  and  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  as  hippuric  acid,  a  normal  and  harm- 
less constituent  of  the  urine.  Hydrochloric  acid,  common  salt,  and  pos- 
sibly acetic  acid  and  alcohol  are  all  poisonous  in  large  amounts,  but 
which  may  be  regarded  as  harmless  if  the  amounts  taken  are  sufficiently 
small. 

The  point  at  issue  now  is  to  determine  which  of  the  chemical  sub- 
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stances  are  iujurious  to  hcallh.  In  tlie  preBent  transitional  state  of  out 
knowledge  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  final  statement  concerning  all  op 
perhaps  any  one  of  them.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  serious  poisona 
may  be  taken  in  minnte  amounts  without  apparent  injury.  In  fact, 
many  medicinal  sub^stantes  in  the  pharmat'tipeia  arc  very  poisonous,  but 
in  therapeutic  doses  may  be  qnite  beneficial.  The  effect  of  the  con- 
tinued use  of  cliemieal  substances  in  small  amounts  will  require  long 
and  patient  obst^vation  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
pennitted  as  food  preservatives.  Of  all  the  eubetauces  so  far  brought 
forward,  the  least  harmful  is  benzoic  acid  and  bcnzoate  of  soda.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  defense  for  the  use  of  formaldehyd,  salicylic  acid, 
sulphites,  and  a  host  of  other  cheoiicals.  So  far  as  we  know  the  human 
organism  possesses  no  natural  mechanism  for  rendering  them  harmless. 

There  can  be  no  defense  for  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives  to  hide 
inferiority.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  bleached  flour.  The 
only  purpose  of  the  bleaching  is  to  make  the  flour  from  a  dark  wheAt 
look  as  white  as  the  best  patent  flour.  It  was  recently  discovered  that 
this  **artificial  aging''  of  flour  may  be  accomplished  by  adding  nitrogen 
peroxid.  The  flour  absorbs  this  jKiisonous  gas  as  a  sponge  absorbs  water 
and  instantly  becomes  white.  Processes  of  this  kind  should  be  regarded 
as  a  common  fraud,  for  the  flour  is  not  improved  in  any  way  except  in 
appearance,  which  is,  after  all,  a  deception.  The  silly  process  of  modi- 
fying the  natural  colors  of  food  is  illustrated  in  tlie  use  of  copper  sul- 
phate to  give  peas  a  bright  green  hue,  and  the  use  of  anilin  dyes  in 
glucose,  jellies,  fruit  juices,  ices,  and  other  substances  to  imitate  the 
color  of  natural  flavoring  extracts,  ''Natural*'  colors,  such  as  caramel 
and  vegetable  substances,  are  also  frequently  used.  The  substitution  of 
cheap  cliemicals  for  Ingli^priced  natural  flavoring  extracts,  the  eubstitu* 
tion  of  acetic  acid  or  even  mineral  acids  for  genuine  vinegar,  the  sub- 
stitution of  saccharin  for  sugar,  the  paraffin  polishing  of  rice*  and  sim- 
ilar devices  are  nothing  but  common  frauds,  which  may  in  some  easea 
also  be  injurious  to  health. 

Benzoic  Acid  and  Benzoate  of  Soda, — Benzoic  acid  is  an  organic 
acid  contained  largely  (12  to  20  per  cent.)  in  gum  benzoin,  and  also 
in  balsam  of  Peru  and  balsam  of  Tolu.  It  is  obtained  from  gnm  lien- 
2oin,  from  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  artificially  from  toluen, 
by  treating  it  with  chlorin  and  heating  with  water  to  150*^  C. 

The  storm  center  of  the  question  i»f  chemical  preservatives  in  this 
country  has  raged  about  llie  use  of  sodium  benzoate.  Wiley  conducted 
experiments  upon  a  numbiT  of  healthy  individuals  known  as  the  "jwison 
squad. ^'  These  men  were  given  rather  large  quantities  of  sodium  ben- 
soate  with  their  meals  and  the  result  seemed  to  be  air  impairment  of 
the  appetite,  disturbance  of  digesition,  and  other  injurious  effects  in 
certain  instances.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Referee  Board  appointed  by 
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President  Eoosevelt  and  consisting  of  Remsen,  Chittenden,  Long,  Taylor, 
and  Herter  found  that  moderate  quantities  over  a  period  of  four  months 
have  no  appreciable  influence  upon  health. 

The  reason  why  benzoic  acid  in  moderate  amounts  is  believed  to  be 
harmless  is  that  the  body  possesses  a  special  mechanism  for  taking  care 
of  this  substance.  Many  of  our  ordinary  foods  contain  substances  which 
are  transformed  in  the  body  into  benzoic  acid.  Some  foods,  such  as 
cranberries,  contain  this  acid  in  notable  amounts.  Benzoic  acid  meets 
glycocoll  (one  of  the  decomposition  products  of  protein)  in  the  liver. 
Benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll  form  hippuric  acid,  a  normal  and  harmless 
constituent  of  the  urine.  We,  therefore,  know  that  the  human  organism 
is  prepared  to  take  care  of  and  render  harmless  a  certain  amount  of 
benzoic  acid ;  we  know  that  this  mechanism  is  a  very  efficient  one,  and 
is  capable  of  taking  care  of  relatively  large  amounts  of  benzoic  acid. 

There  can  be  no  serious  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  health  to 
the  addition  of  0.1  per  cent,  of  sodium  benzoate  to  catsup,  on  account 
of  the  small  quantity  of  this  article  consumed  at  any  one  time,  and 
further  on  account  of  the  long  time  a  bottle  of  catsup  is  usually  kept 
after  it  is  opened  in  the  household.  There  is,  thus,  the  added  economic 
gain  of  preserving  the  catsup  until  it  is  all  consumed.  The  same  ob- 
ject may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  sufficiently  strong  vinegar  extract 
of  spices,  but  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  the  aromatic  and 
preserving  substances  in  the  vinegar  extract  of  spices  may  not  be  more 
irritating  than  the  sodium  benzoate. 

Hofibnan  and  Evans  ^  have  shown  that  ginger,  black  pepper,  and 
cayenne  pepper  fail  to  prevent  the  growth  of  microorganisms.  Nutmeg 
and  allspice  have  slight  antiseptic  properties,  but  only  for  a  very  few 
days.  Cinnamon,  cloves,  and  mUstard,  on  the  other  hand,  have  very 
marked  antiseptic  powers  and  are  valuable  preservatives.  The  active 
antiseptic  constituents  of  mustard,  cinnamon,  and  cloves  are  the  aromatic 
or  essential  oils  which  they  contain. 

No  one  would  advocate  the  promiscuous  use  of  sodium  benzoate  in 
foodstuffs  generally.  Its  use  in  such  foods  as  cider  or  tomato  soup  may 
be  questioned  on  account  of  the  amounts  that  would  be  taken  in  such 
articles.  Further,  benzoate  of  soda  placed  in  an  acid  medium  becomes 
benzoic  acid.  It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line,  and  the 
consumer  must  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  the  evidence  seems 
fairly  well  established  that  in  the  case  of  benzoate  of  soda  small  amounts 
are  harmless. 

The  question  has  a  large  economic  significance  in  addition  to  its 

sanitary  aspect,  for  it  is  claimed  that  benzoates  as  well  as  other  chemical 

preservatives  permit  the  use  of  rotten  tomatoes,  skins,  and  undesirable 

food  which  otherwise  could  not  readily  be  preserved.    Benzoate  of  soda 

^Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  Nov.,  1911,  p.  835. 
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is  a  ratlicr  fcubli*  genuit'itle  at  Wst,  iiiul  in  muh  ililutc  pnnx»rtiond  as 
(Kl  per  t«iit  lias  fet'blti  aiitispptie  power, 

Boi{AX  ANr>  Boric  Acid, — Both  bdric  at'ul  ami  Imrax  aro  unly  raild 
autiseptics.  Thuy  are  not  very  pot^^nt  gcrmkitlca,  I1i*^y  are  gonorally 
\iBed  together,  for  the  reason  that  the  comhination  of  the  two  is  more 
efficient  thao  cither  one  alone,  Tx>cally  boric  acid  is  not  very  irritating^ 
and  for  tliia  reai^on  it  has  been  extensively  used  in  surgical  practice- 
To  some  skins,  however,  it  is  very  irritating,  and  cases  are  reported  of 
itii  absorption  from  wonnds  and  cavities  when  nsed  Uhj  freely,  causing 
depression  and  eruptions,  sucli  as  crythenia  and  urticaria.  Fatal  results 
have  been  reported  in  a  few^  cases  from  injecting  the  sohition  into  absc*es8 
sacs,  and  fntm  washing  out  the  stnmarh  with  it. 

Borit'  arid  and  borax  are  used  for  preserving  meats,  milk,  butter, 
oysters,  clams,  fish,  sausage,  and  other  fo<Kls.  For  meat  it  is  oft-en  mixed 
with  salicylic  ariil  and  applied  externally.  For  milk  it  was  a  common 
practiee  to  add  to  one  quart  of  milk  10  grains  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  borax  and  boric  acid ;  for  butter  the  amount  used  is  about  one-tenth 
of  an  ounce  to  the  pound. 

Tbe  clfcet  of  small  amounts  of  boric  aeid  and  borax  upon  healthy 
human  beings  has  been  extensively  studied  and  has  resulted  in  conflicting 
testimony. 

On  one  hand  we  have  the  researehes  of  Chittenden  ^  and  Liebreich  ' 
with  dogs  fed  npon  articles  containing  borax  and  boric  acid.  To  say 
the  least,  in  both  series  the  digestion  of  the  food  was  not  notably  im- 
paired and  the  animals  gained  in  weight.  The  same  result  followed 
tlie  experiment  made  by  Liebreich  upon  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.  No 
injury  appears  to  have  followed  the  adminrstratirm  of  boric  acid  la 
pigs,  culves,  and  children  by  the  British  Commission.^  Tuunieliffe* 
made  experiments  from  wdiich  he  inferred  that  neither  lx>rax  nor  boric 
arid  affK'ted  the  healtb  of  the  rhildren  experimented  on,  Vaughan  and 
Veenboc*r  *  com^liide  that  in  the  small  amounts  require^l  for  preserving 
cream  and  butter,  and  that  tised  as  an  external  dust  on  hams  and  baccm, 
lK)th  borir  acid  and  borax  arc  uriobjectionable  from  a  sanitary  standpoint* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experiments  made  by  H,  E,  Annette*  led 
him  to  an  opposite  conelusion.  He  found  borie  acid  injurious  to  kittens, 
and  naturally  assumed  that  the  use  of  milk  containing  it  might  be  hurt- 
ful to  young  infants.  Foster  and  Schlenker  ^  found  that  albumin  diges- 
tion was  impaireil  by  boric  acid,  wliich  also  pro<1u(*tHl  iiu  rcased  desquama- 

^ American  Jour,  of  i'hymohfjjf,  1RJ>8. 

*X'i^rfHjnhrrs9rhnft  fQr  fjrrirht.   Med.,  1909 {   hIm)  Li^ntyt,  Jan.  6.   1900, 
*  VirrtHjahrrn/fvhrift  fiir  iji^itht,    htni.,   ISWl, 
*Jounint  of  Ihffficnr,   ll^OK 
MfniTiV««    Ifry/irifti.  WfiTvh   13,   1902. 
•/.iifM-rf.  Nov.   II.   J8m», 
'QiiofjnJ  in  iH»p<irt  «»f  KnlwT  on  '*M\]k  I'r«**wfvntlviii.**  IT,  S,  8<mfit<>  Cnmtni»* 
ston,  1(»02. 
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tion  of  the  intestinal  epithelium.  Doane  and  Price  ^  made  experiments 
on  calves  which  indicate  that  borax  and  boric  acid  in  milk  retard  diges- 
tion to  a  slight  extent. 

As  these  substances  are  not  normal  constituents  of  the  body,  nor 
are  they  normal  constituents  of  foods,  the  conservative  course  would  be  to 
avoid  their  use  until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  adduced  that  they 
are  free  from  harm  in  the  amounts  commonly  used  for  preserving  food. 

FoRMALDEHYD.: — Formaldchyd  has  been  and  still  is  used  extensively 
as  a  preservative  for  milk  and  other  articles  of  food.  Formaldehyd  in 
large  quantities  is  exceedingly  irritating,  and  death  in  isolated  instances 
has  been  reported  from  the  swallowing  of  amounts  from  1  to  3  ounces. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  small  quantities 
ordinarily  used  as  a  food  preservative.  Bliss  and  Novy  ^  and  Hallibur- 
ton' have  shown  conclusively  that  small  quantities  of  formaldehyd 
greatly  delay  the  digestion  of  proteins  by  the  gastric  and  pancreatic 
juices,  the  digestion  of  starch  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  curdling 
of  milk  by  rennet.  It  is  also  known  that  some  individuals  are  especially 
susceptible  to  the  effect  of  formalin,  small  quantities  in  the  food  causing 
dyspepsia  and  other  disturbances  of  digestion.  Formaldehyd  unites 
directly  with  protein  matter  to  form  new  compounds  of  an  undetermined 
nature.  Thus,  formaldehyd  added  to  egg  albumin  prevents  its  coagula- 
tion by  heat,  and  added  to  gelatin  prevents  liquefaction.  It  hardens  tis- 
sues, so  that  it  will  render  fish  and  meat  tough  and  brittle,  even  in  pro- 
portions as  dilute  as  1-5,000,  hence  it  is  not  generally  applicable  as  a 
food  preservative.  In  small  amounts  it  delays  decomposition;  in  large 
amounts  it  is  an  active  germicide.  Its  use  in  milk  was  recently  advocated 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  von  Behring,  but  this  view  met  with  almost 
unanimous  protest. 

There  can  be  only  one  opinion  concerning  the  use  of  formaldehyd 
in  foods,  and  that  is  absolute  condemnation  of  the  practice.  It  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  statutes  of  practically  all  nations  having  pure  food  laws. 

Salicylic  Acid. — Individuals-  differ  greatly  in  their  susceptibility 
to  salicylic  acid.  In  mild  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  substance  there 
is  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  head  with  roaring  sounds  in  the  ears, 
dimness  of  vision,  profuse  perspiration,  confusion,  and  dulness.  Large 
doses  of  the  acid  cause  intense  irritation  of  the  throat  and  stomach, 
leading  to  vomiting  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Later  there  may  be 
diarrhea.  Eczema  and  other  skin  eruptions  may  appear,  and  dimness 
of  vision  and  deafness  may  continue  for  some  time.  The  long-continued 
use  of  salicylic  acid  and  its  salts  has  led  to  a  form  of  chronic  poisoning 
in  which  the  chief  symptoms  have  been  loss  of  appetite,  diarrhea  al- 

^  Bulletin  No.  86,  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Sept.,    1002. 
*Jour.  of  Exp,  Medicine,  1899,  Vol.  IV,  p.  47. 
*  British  Medical  Jour.,   1900,  Vol.  II,  p.   1. 
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tcriiating  with  constipation,  irritation  of  the  kidneys,  skin  eniptionl^ 
and  mental  depression.  Such  results  are  said  to  have  followed  the  tiae 
of  articles  of  diet  preserved  with  salicylic  acid.  The  use  of  such  foods 
may  be  objectionable  in  the  case  of  aged,  •feeble,  and  susceptible  per- 
sons. Salicylic  acid  and  the  ^licylates  are  more  etficient  antiseptics 
than  horic  acid  or  borax,  but  they  arc  not  nsed  extensively  on  account 
of  the  taste,  or  rather  the  tendency  to  cause  unpleasant  flavors.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  used  in  jams,  fruit  juices,  soda  water  syrups,  cider, 
wines,  and  other  sweet  preparations.  The  objection  to  the  use  of  salicylic 
acid  in  food  is  practically  unanimous  and  well  founded. 

SoDiCM  NiTiUTE. — Sodium  nitrate  or  potassium  nitrate  (saltpeter) 
is  not  used  as  a  preservative,  hut  as  an  indirect  coloring  matter.  It 
retains  and  accentuates  the  red  color  of  meat.  It  is  not  known  to  be 
harmful  in  the  small  quantities  in  which  it  is  commonly  employed,  but 
must  be  regarded  as  a  fraud  when  used  to  make  stale  meat  look  fresh. 

Potassium  Permanganate  is  also  used  on  the  surface  of  meat  to 
destroy  decomposition.  This  may  he  detectjed  by  heating  a  knife  in 
hot  water,  pliinginfr  it  into  the  meat,  and  w it! i drawing  it  quickly.  This 
brings  out  the  hidden  odors  of  putrefactive  changes. 

Sodium  Flcorid. — ^Sodiuni  fluorid  has  been  extensively  used  as  a 
preservative,  antiseptic^  and  insecticide.  It  has  considerable  antiseptic 
power,  putrefaction  being  delayed  by  the  addition  of  1  part  to  500;  and 
1  in  200  arrests  completely  the  growth  of  bacteria.  It  is  highly  poisonous 
to  nearly  all  the  lower  forms  of  life,  especially  to  microorganisms,  includ- 
ing algae.  It  does  not  coagulate  protoplasm  but  acts  as  a  general  proto- 
plasmic poison.  For  mammals,  sodium  tluorid  is  not  a  very  toxic  sub- 
stance, the  fatal  dose  by  the  mouth  being  0,5  gram  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight,  and  subcutaneously  0.15  gram  per  kilogram  of  body  weight.  The 
fluorids  on  administration  are  deposited  in  the  bones,  which  usually 
become  wliito  and  brittle^  and  contain  crystals  of  calcium  fluorid.  It  is 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  fluorin,  in  very  small  traces,  is  a 
normal  constituent  of  bone,  teeth,  milk,  egg^,  etc.  In  large  amounts  and 
concentrated,  it  is  directly  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  and 
produces  vomiting,  diarrhea,  and  abdominal  pains.  Death  of  a  ten-year- 
old  girl  has  been  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  one  teaspoon ful  in  a  little 
water,  given  in  mistake  for  Rochelle  salt.*  Baldwin  *  rep<jrts  a  number 
af  cases  of  sickness  and  death  resulting  from  the  accidental  ingestion  of 
aodium  fluorid,  usually  taken  in  mistake  for  haking  powder.  Becovery 
from  non- fatal  doses  is  usually  rapid  and  complete.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  small  quantities  ingested  daily  for  a  long  period  of  time  are  harmful. 

Sodium  tluorid  forms  the  basis  of  most  roach  powders  which  contain 

*Hickey.  C.  H,:  Masa.  8t  Eoard'of  ffeatih  Butt.,  Doc.  IDll,  Vot  6,  No. 
12,  p.  341. 
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from  16  to  47  per  cent,  of  the  fluorid  finely  ground  up  and  intimately 
mixed  with  the  bait.    It  is  fatal  to  roaches  when  so  ingested. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid. — Schultz*  exposed  cats  for  four  days  to  con- 
centrated fumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid  without  serious  effects.  The  air 
was  so  impregnated  that  glass  held  at  some  distance  from  the  source 
was  etched.  Hydrofluoric  acid  is  much  used  in  breweries  for  disinfecting 
vats  and  tanks.    It  is  a  powerful  germicide. 

Sulphites. — Sulphites  act  as  antiseptics  and  also  preserve  the  red 
color  of  meats.  Sodium  sulphite  and  bisulphite  and  sulphurous  acid 
are  used  principally  upon  fresh  meats,  where  they  act  as  a  preservative 
and  as  a  retainer  of  color.  Sujphur  dioxid  is  also  much  employed  for 
the  bleaching  of  fruits.  Sulphites,  even  in  minute  amounts,  interfere 
with  the  action  of  ferments,  and  thus  influence  digestion.  Free  sulphur- 
ous acid  is  very  irritating.  Sodium  sulphite  is  very  poisonous  when 
injected  subcutaneously  or  intravenously.  Death  occurs  by  paralysis 
of  respiration.  Much  larger  quantities  are  tolerated  by  the  mouth,  the 
sulphite  being  slowly  absorbed.  The  greater  part  is  converted  to  the 
harmless  sulphate  during  and  after  absorption.  The  quantities  ordinarily 
used  in  preserved  food  cause  no  immediate  symptoms,  even  when  con- 
tinued for  several  months.  If,  however,  the  animals  are  killed  and  exam- 
ined, extensive  hemorrhagic  and  inflammatory  lesions  are  found  in 
various  organs.*  These  lesions  are  probably  due  to  destruction  of  red 
blood  cells 'or  infarction.  Harrington  in  1904  also  described  nephritic 
changes.  In  1898  the  Imperial  Board  of  Health  in  Germany  forbade 
the  use  of  sodium  sulphite  in  food  on  account  of  its  dangerous  properties, 
and  it  is  also  forbidden  by  our  Federal  Pure  Food  Act  of  1906. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate. — Sodium  bicarbonate  is  too  ineffective  as  a 
germicide  for  general  use  as  a  food  preservative.  It  is  sometimes  added 
to  milk  in  order  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid. 

Hydrogen  Peroxid. — Hydrogen  peroxid  is  perhaps  one  of  the  less 
dangerous  of  the  chemical  preservatives,  and  is  considered  by  some  to 
exert  no  deleterious  effect  whatever  in  the  quantities  commonly  used. 
It  is  used  for  the  preservation  of  wine,  beer,  and  fruit  juices,  and  also  in 
milk. 

Arsenic. — Arsenic  in  food  comes  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Glu- 
cose is  apt  to  contain  it,  especially  if  impure  acid  is  used  to  hydrolize 
starch  in  the  production  of  glucose.  This  was  the  source  of  the  arsenic 
in  the  beer  which  caused  the  epidemic  of  peripheral  neuritis  several 
years  ago  in  England.  Arsenic  may  also  contaminate  certain  anilin  dyes 
as  well  as  shellac,^  which  is  now  so  much  used  as  a  coating  for  some 

»Schultz,  K.:     Arch.  f.  Exp.  Path.,  1880. 

*  Kionka  and  Ebstein,  1902. 

•Smith,  B.  H.:  "The  Arsenic  Content  of  Shellac  and  the  Contamination  of 
Foods  from  This  Source,"  Cir.  91,  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Wuhington,  1912. 
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kinds  of  cheap  confectionery  and  bakers'  goods,  and  also  as  a  varnish  on 
reecptacles  and  containwrs  of  various  kinds. 

The  use  of  preservatives  containing  lead,  arsenic,  or  otlier  substances 
known  to  be  poisonous  finds  no  advocates. 


THE    PEEPARATION    OF    FOOD 


Cooking. — Ccuikiiig  nuiy  lie  regarded  as  the  greatest  Banitnry  inno- 
vation ever  iiitrodufTd  fiy  itmn  to  prott'ct  him??t-lf  against  infection. 
The  hc^at  requiri'd  for  tliuroiigh  t'Ookiu|j  kills  all  forms  of  infection  and, 
therefore,  rendc-rs  food  safe,  so  far  as  tliese  dangers  are  concerned.  Tlie 
heat  also  destroys  most  of  the  toxit-  products  of  decay;  thus,  the  true 
bacterial  toxines  arc  destroyed  at  temperatures  of  about  60^  C\  Foods 
may  sometimes  contain  heat^-resisting  poisons.  Thus,  boiling  has  no 
effect  upon  musearin,  the  poisonous  principle  in  certain  toadstools.  Heat 
also  does  not  destroy  a  poisonous  principle  sometimes  found  in  mussels. 
The  colon  bacillus  and  other  microorganisms  produce  thermostable 
substances  that  are  poisonous  when  injected  into  the  lower  animals, 
but  the  relation  of  these  heat-resisting  toxic  substances  to  food  poisoning 
in  man  is  not  at  all  understood.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  fooda 
ordinarily  contain  heat-resisting  poisons  resulting  from  bacterial  decom- 
position. 

Trichina  die  at  (>5°  C. ;  cysticerci,  or  the  larval  stage  of  tapeworms, 
at  55°  C\;  the  non-sporulating  bacteria  are  for  the  most  part  destroyed 
at  60**  C.  Food  thoroughly  cooked  throughout  will  always  reach  these 
temperatures,  but  much  meat  and  many  vegetable  food  substances  are 
preferred  rare  or  underdone,  and,  while  the  outside  of  a  large  piece  of 
meat  may  bo  thoroughly  cooked  or  even  charred,  the  interior  may  be 
practically  raw  or  at  least  not  have  reached  the  temperature  neceaaarj 
to  destroy  parasites.  A  dish  of  spaghetti,  charred  on  the  outside,  may 
not  kill  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  centre  of  the  mass.     (Page  92.) 

Meat  that  is  well  cooked  throughout  always  reaches  from  r>0**-70®  C. 
on  the  inside.  It  should  be  remembered  that  heat  penetrates  a  large 
piece  of  meat  slowly.  For  example,  it  requires  ly^  hours  in  boiling 
water  for  the  temperature  to  reach  0^**  C.  in  the  interior  of  a  piece 
of  meat  weighing  3l^  pounds.  ^leat  placed  in  a  quick  oven  or  broiled 
soon  forms  a  hard,  coagulaled  and  insulatf^l  etmtiiig  tlmt  retains  the 
juices,  but  retards  the  penetration  of  the  heat. 

Cooking  s<:>ftens  the  connective  tissue  and  renders  meat  more  ten- 
der. The  bundfes  of  filjrillat^  are  loosened  from  eaili  other,  the  albnmm 
is  coagulated,  the  flavors  are  improved,  and  new  flavors  are  developed, 
all  of  which  enhances  itg  digestiliility. 

Metchnikoff  in  his  "new*-   hygiene  dwells  upon  the  great  aaniimiy 
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^vSftie  of  cooking.  Perhaps  no  olhtr  single  factor  in  preventive  medi- 
cine  protects  lis  to  an  equal  degree  against  infection.  Mettrhnikoff  be- 
lieves that  we  should  eat  nothing  in  its  raw  ntate.  This  eeems  almost  as 
extreme  as  the  cult  which  proclaims  the  contrary.  If  for  any  reason 
cooking  were  to  cease,  tliere  would  be  such  a  great  increase  of  infections 
and  food  poisoning  as  to  amount  to  a  calamity. 

One  of  the  important  fnnrtions  in  the  preparation  of  food  is  to 
render  it  savory,  tender^  and  appetizing.  FooJ^  that  appear  inviting 
aid  digestion  by  fitimulating  the  secretion  and  flow  of  the  digestive 
juices.  FoOfJs  that  are  rendered  soft  and  tender  are  more  readily  di- 
gested, bnt  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  teeth  need  exercise  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition.  Tough  meats  may  be  pounded  to  separate 
the  connective  tissue  bundles,  or  may  be  chopped  or  minced  as  an  arti- 
ficial aid  to  mastication,  or  may  be  steeped  for  several  hours  in  fresh 
milk  or  sour  milk,  in  which  case  the  fibers  are  softened  through  the 
action  of  the  bacteria  and  their  enzymes.  In  the  case  of  vegetables, 
cooking  breaks  open  and  softens  the  cellulose  envelopes  and  fibers;  the 
starch  grains  swell  and  bursty  and  the  insoluble  starch  is  converted  into 
soluble  starch  or  dextrine. 

Fermentation  is  of  great  use  in  the  preparation  of  foods.  The  best 
example  is  the  leavening  of  bread.  The  yeast  ferments  the  carbohydrates 
in  the  flour  with  the  production  of  carbon  dio.xid  and  alcohoL  The 
carbon  dioxid  renders  the  bread  porous;  the  gas  is  held  within  the  loaf 
on  account  of  the  glutcnous  property  of  the  protein  (gluten)  in  the 
flour.  Fermentation  is  an  adjunct  in  the  preparation  of  many  other 
foods  and  beverages,  such  as  cheese,  sauerkraut,  vinegar,  beer,  wine, 
cider,  etc. 

The  observations  of  Becker^  Grove^  and  others  concerning  the  heat 
of  cooking  are  practical  and  important  in  the  preparation  of  food.  Ex- 
posure to  steam  at  *iO°  to  70"^  C.  for  a  long  time  lias  the  advantage  of 
inx>king  foods  thoroughly  throughout.  This  treatment  prevents  buming 
or  the  results  of  overheating;  the  juices  are  retained.  The  process 
requires  little  or  no  attention.  Meat  is  thereby  rendered  tender  and 
juicy,  vegetables  thoroughly  soft,  and  the  starch  grains  are  all  opened* 
A  modification  of  this  method  is  found  in  the  tireless  cookers  now  offered 
for  sale  in  various  forms.  These  devices  consist  simply  of  a  well- 
insulated  box.  The  food  is  first  heated,  then  placed  in  suitable  compart^ 
ments,  and  a  temperature  above  70*^  C,  maintained  for  many  hours. 

Certain  precautiuns  are  advisable  in  the  choice  of  pots  and  pans 
used  in  cooking.  Brass  and  copper  are  not  advisable,  and  if  used  must 
be  kept  scnipulously  clean.  Acid  foods  should  not  be  cooked  in  copper 
vessels,  and  milk  and  saccharin  substances  should  not  be  kept  in  copper 
containers  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  the  organic  acids  dissolving 
the  copper.     Tin,  nickel,  and  aluminium  ware  are  least  objectionable. 
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Enameled  ware  is  entirely  satisfactory,  provided  it  does  not  cent 
lead. 

Methods  of  Cookiag. — Much  depends  upon  tlie  method  of  cooking. 
The  pTJiicipal  methods  in  ordinary  use  are:  roasting,  broiling,  boiling, 
frying,  and  stewing, 

RoASTiKO  OR  BfiOiLLSG  causes  considerable  shrinking,  due  mainly  to 
loss  of  water.  The  heat  coag'idates  the  exterior  of  the  meat  and  thus 
prevents  the  further  loss  of  Juices  and  drying  up.  In  order  to  obtain 
adequate  heating  of  the  meat  throughout  a  large  joint  without  burning 
and  drying  the  exterior,  it  is  necessary  to  baste  it  from  time  to  time 
with  hot  melted  fat.    This  also  helps  to  form  a  protective  coating. 

In  BOILING  the  meat  is  placed  either  in  hot  or  cold  water,  depending 
upon  the  object  desired.  If  it  is  desired  to  maintain  the  flavors  within 
the  mass,  the  meat  should  be  plunged  into  boiling  water.  This  quickly 
coagulate^  the  albumins  at  the  surface.  If  a  rich  broth  is  desired  the 
meat  should  he  p]act*d  in  cold  water  and  gradually  heated.  In  this 
way  the  soluhJe  albumins  and  exlraetives  pass  out  into  the  surrounding 
rater.  The  albumin  of  meat  begins  to  coagulate  at  134**  P.  (56**  C); 
the  connective  tissue  is  changed  to  gelatin  and  dissolved  above  160**  F. 

(72°  a). 

Fryino  oonaists  in  placing  meat  or  other  substances  into  very  hot 
fat,  lard,  or  vegetable  oil.  This  causes  a  speedy  coagulation  of  the 
surface  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  brought  aliout  in  the  tirst  mentioned 
process  of  boiling.  The  flavors  and  juices  are  thereby  retained.  If  the 
fat  is  not  very  hot  it  will  penetrate  the  tissues  and  cause  the  meat  or 
other  substance  to  become  greasy  and  unpalatable.  Fried  substances  are 
apt  to  be  indigestible  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  grease  that 
adheres  to  and  penetrates  into  them. 

In  STEWINO  the  meat  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  placed  in  cold 
water,  which  then  is  heated  slowly  to  about  180''  F.  (84°  C),  at  which 
the  whole  is  kept  for  several  hours.  If  heated  above  180°  F.  the  meat 
b^omes  tough,  stringy,  unpalatable,  and  of  diminished  digestibility. 
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CHAPTEE  II 
ANIMAL  FOODS:   mLK 

The  animal  foods  used  by  man  are  not  of  great  variety  and  source. 
They  include  the  flesh  and  various  organs  of  the  herbivorous  animals, 
swine,  domestic  and  wild  fowl,  eggs,  fish,  shellfish,  insects  and  their 
products  (honey),  milk,  and  milk  products.  The  flesh  of  carnivorous 
animals,  except  that  of  fish,  is  unpalatable  and,  therefore,  undesirable 
as  a  food.  • 

The  most  important  animal  foods  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sani- 
tarian are  milk  and  meat 

mLK 

Milk  is  responsible  for  more  sickness  and  deaths  than  perhaps  all 
other  foods  combined.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this:  (1)  bacteria 
grow  well  in  milk ;  therefore,  a  very  slight  infection  may  produce  wide- 
spread and  serious  residts;  (2)  of  all  foodstuffs  milk  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  handle,  transport,  and  deliver  in  a  clean,  fresh,  and 
satisfactory  condition;  (3)  it  is  the  most  readily  decomposable  of  all 
our  foods;  (4)  finally,  milk  is  the  only  standard  article  of  diet  obtained 
from  animal  sources  consumed  in  its  raw  state. 

The  total  milk  production  in  the  United  States  in  1911  was  ten 
billion  gallons.  One-quarter  of  this  is  consumed  as  milk  and  the  re- 
maining three-quarters  is  used  for  butter  and  cheese.  The  average  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  in  the  United  States  is  0.6  of  a  pint  daily. 
More  milk  is  used  in  the  North  than  in  the  South;  very  little  in  the 
tropics,  and  practically  none  at  all  in  China,  Japan,  and  some  other 
countries.  About  16  per  cent,  of  the  average  dietary  in  the  United 
States  consists  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

Fresh  milk  products  may  be  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  milk  from 
which  they  are  made.  Milk  laws  which  ignore  milk  products  are  in- 
complete from  the  sanitary  side,  and  will  fail  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose from  the  economic  side. 

Milk  is  a  perfect  food  for  the  suckling.  It  contains  all  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  well-balanced  diet  for  the  adult,  and  at  prevailing 
prices  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  the  standard  articles  of  diet.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  readily  digestible  and  is  capable  of  a  great  variety  of 
modifications.     The  sanitarian,  therefore,  has  every  reason  to  encour- 
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age  the  use  ejf  pure  milk  as  wcl!  as  to  disfourage  the  us€  of  impure 
milk. 

Compositioa. — MWk  is  the  secretion  of  the  majnraary  gland,  la 
compo.sitiuri  it  k  eXivv\]uVf^\y  romplex,  consiisting chiefly  of  water;  several 
|iruteiiii?  in  eulloi(kl  suspeiisioji ;  fatt^s  in  emulsion ;  sugar,  and  a  numbeT 
of  inorganie  salts  in  solution;  also  enzymes,  as  well  as  autibodies,  cells, 
gaees,  and  other  siibstanees.  Milk  from  all  animals  shows  a  general 
agreement  in  physiral  properties  and  roniposition,  containing  essentially 
the  same  ingredients,  hut  exhibiting  ditTerenccs  in  the  amounts  of  the  J 
several  constituents.  ■ 

In  the  fresh  state  milk  is  a  yellowish  white,  opaque  fluid.  Cow^g 
milk  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,027  to  1.035;  it  freezes  at  a  temperature 
somewhat  lower  than  the  freezing  point  of  water  ( — 0.554''  C.)  ;  the 
elcitrical  conductivity  is  43.8 XlO"*  for  cow\«?  milk,  and  22.6X10—* 
for  human  milk.  In  other  words,  58  per  cent,  of  the  moleeulee  in  cow'a 
milk  and  2i\  per  cent,  in  human  milk  are  dissociated.  The  specific 
heat  of  milk  containing  3.17  per  cent,  of  fat  is  0.9457.  The  coefficient 
of  expansion  is  greater  than  that  of  water.  Milk  shows  no  maximum  of 
density  above  1°  C. 

Freshly  drawn  milk  of  earnivorons  animals  is,  as  a  rule,  acid  in 
reaction.  This  is  probably  due  to  CO^  and  acid  phosphates.  Human 
milk  and  that  of  most  of  the  herbivora  are  slightly  alkaline;  cow's  milk 
has  been  described  a.s  amphoteric. 

Under  the  microscKipe  milk  is  found  to  contain  fat  globules  and  cells, 
as  well  as  bacteria,  debris,  and  other  objects*  m 

The  gases  dissolved  in  milk  ^  are  oxygen*  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxidV 
(3  to  4  per  cent,  by  volume).    Oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  carried  into  milk 
mechanically  from  thr  air  in  the  process  of  milking.     Other  sulisiancea 
found  in  milk,  but  in  small  quantitit*s,  are  lecithin,  cbob.^terin,  citric  acid, 
lactosin,  orotic  acid,  and  ammonia. 

llie  composition  of  {«w*s  milk  may  be  undiTstood  from  the  scheniea 
prepared  by  Lucius  L.  Van  Slyke  and  S.  M,  Babcock,  given  on  page  555. 

PttOTEiNS. — The  three  proteins  constantly  found  in  milk  are  caaeiu, 
laetalbumin,  and  lacioglobulin,  A  trace  of  fibrin,  mucin,  and  other  pro- 
teins sometimes  otTurs. 

The  proteins  in  milk  of  a  given  species  are  quite  constant  l>oth  in 
Ciimposition  and  amount;  it  is,  therefore,  not  necessary,  as  a  nile,  to 
make  a  special  analysis  fur  them.  They  may  be  estimated  by  subtract- 
ing the  fat»  sugar,  and  ash  from  the  total  solids. 

Casein  is  a  highly  spi^rialixed  protein  found  in  the  secTction  of  the 
milk  glands  of  all  rnunimals,  but  nowhere  eUc  in  nature;  it  is  a  nucleo- 
alhumin,  and  as  such  contains  phospborui^.  It  Is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
by  virtue  of  its  prof>erty  a**  an  acid  it  forms  snlidjle  salts  with  alkalis^ 

•When  not  otherwise  tpi»eilied  in  ibis  Bwtion  n»ilk  rrfcre  to  cow*ii  milk. 
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There  are  two  series  of  casein  salte,  basic  and  neutral ;  solutions  of  the 
latt4?r  have  a  milky  appearance.  In  milk,  casein  is  found  dissolved  in 
the  form  of  a  neutral  mkiiioi  salt,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  white 
opalescent  appearance  of  milk*  Casein  exists  in  milk  in  the  form  of 
caseinogen,  that  is,  casein  in  combination  with  calcinra  phosphate.  The 
easeinogen  is  held  in  solution  by  the  calcium  phosphate.  It  is  not  coagu- 
lated by  heat,  but  is  precipitated  by  acids,  for  the  reason  that  aeids 
take  the  calciimi  from  the  calciiim  phosphate,  and  thus  tlirow  the  casein 
out  of  solution  as  a  curd.  Tliin  flaky  or  lumpy  precipitate  is  again 
soluble  in  lime  water  and  dilute  alkalis.  Casein  is  also  thrown  out  of 
solution  by  rennin. 

Lacialhumin  is  very  similar  to  the  serum  albumin  of  the  bloody  but 
it  appears  to  differ  from  this  in  some  particulars.  It  coagulates  by 
heating  to  70°  C,  but  not  with  dilute  acids,  and  is  precipitated  by  a 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  but,  like  all  other  albumins, 
is  not  preeipttated  in  a  neutral  solution  of  sodium  ehlorid  and  mag- 
nesium sulphate.  I^ctalbumin  contains  sulphur  but  no  phosphorus. 
It  is  present  in  amounts  varying  from  0:2  to  0.8  per  cent.,  but  is  much 
more  abundant  in  colostrum. 

LaciogJohulin  occurs  in  milk  in  very  small  quantities,  merely  in 
traces,  while  colostrum  is  comparatively  rich  In  this  protein.  It  coag- 
ulates at  75*  C,  it  is  precipitated  in  the  same  way  as  serum  globu- 
lin, and,  like  serum  globulin,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  to 
some  extent  in  weak  salt  solution. 

Fat* — ^The  fat  is  suspended  in  the  milk  serum  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion.  The  droplets  or  globules  vary  in  size.  On  the  average  they 
are  smaller  in  milk  from  Holstcin  than  from  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  short- 
horned  breeds.  Under  the  microscope  some  of  the  fat  globules  seem  to 
have  an  albuminous  membrane,  but  thi^  interpretation  is  now  ques- 
tioned. The  fat  drojilcts  arc  lighter  than  the  milk  scrum,  therefore 
they  rise  on  standing  (gravity  cream),  or  else  they  may  readily 
be  separated  by  centrifugal  force  (centrifugal  cream).  Cream,  or 
top  milk,  does  not  consist  of  fat  alone,  but  contains  all  the  con- 
fitituenta  of  the  milk;  it  is  simply  milk  rich  in  fat.  Upon  sliaking 
the  fat  globules  gradually  coalesce  into  larger  drops  and  lumps  to  form 
butter. 

The  first  milk  drawn  from  the  udder  is  commonly  poor  in  fat.  This 
is  known  as  "fore''  miik*  The  middle  portion  contains  aliout  the  average 
percentage  of  fat,  and  the  last,  known  as  *'gtrippings/'  is  always  the 
richest  in  fat.  The  strippings  may  contain  as  much  as  9  or  10  j>cr  cent. 
butter  fat. 

Heat  increases  the  viscosity  of  milk,  and  hence  hinders  the  rising 
of  the  fat  drops;  68**  C.  is  the  critical  temperature;  if  heated  above  this 
point  for  any  length  of  time  the  formation  of  the  cream  line  is  retarded 
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or  prevented.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the  richness  of  milk,  there- 
fore, cannot  always  be  judged  by  the  depth  of  the  cream  layer. 

Milk  fat  consists  of  a  mixture  of  different  neutral  fats,  the  principal 
of  which  are  olein,  palmitin,  and  stearin.  These  are  neutral  triglycerids 
of  the  corresponding  fatty  acids.  Besides  these  are  found  the  triglycerids 
of  myristic,  butyric,  and  caprylic  acids.  The  last  two  are  volatile  and 
give  to  butter  its  characteristic  odor  and  flavor.  The  composition  of  the 
fat  is  subject  to  variation,  depending  upon  racial  or  individual  peculiari- 
ties, also  upon  the  character  of  the  food  and  other  conditions. 

The  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  milk  has  long  been  one  of  the  stand- 
ards by  which  milk  is  tested.  The  richness  of  milk  gaged  by  the 
amount  of  fat  it  contains  is  more  of  an  economic  than  a  sanitary  ques- 
tion. Milk  with  a  low  percentage  of  fat  from  Holstein  cows  is  relatively 
just  as  nutritious  a  food  as  richer  milk  from  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows ; 
even  skinmied  milk  containing  little  or  no  fat  is  a  valuable  food.  The 
problem  is  one  of  honest  labeling  and  the  marketing  of  various  grades 
at  prices  corresponding  to  their  nutritive  contents.  When  the  standard 
for  butter  fat  in  milk  is  relatively  low,  say  3.25  per  cent.,  it  is  a  tempta- 
tion for  dairy  men  to  remove  the  excess.  This  is  a  fraudulent  practice 
which  should  not  be  countenanced.  A  high  fat  standard  encourages 
the  breeding  of  better  cows ;  requires  caution  in  their  feeding  and  care, 
and  puts  a  premium  upon  good  dairy  methods. 

In  normal  milk  the  larger  proportion  of  the  fat  droplets  agglutinate 
into  tiny  clusters  or  masses.  At  a  temperature  of  65°  C.  or  above  these 
clusters  are  broken  up  and  the  globules  are  more  homogeneously  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  liquid.  When  milk  is  subjected  to  a  pressure 
of  about  3,000  pounds  at  a  temperature  of  about  75*^  C.  the  individual 
fat  globules  are  broken  up  into  fine  particles,  which  remain  as  a  uni- 
form and  permanent  emulsion  known  as  '^omogenizq^  milk."  This 
process  applied  to  cream  increases  its  viscosity,  so  that  cream  contain- 
ing 20  per  cent,  butter  fat  appears  to  have  the  body  and  richness  of 
a  30  per  cent,  cream. 

Eesearches  of  Heubner,  Keller,  and  Czemy  show  that  the  fats  and 
not  the  proteins  are  the  cause  of  much  of  the  digestive  disturbances  in 
infants.  When  the  fat  is  excessive  in  amount  the  infant  at  first  seems 
to  thrive,  but  sooner  or  later  loses  weight  and  appetite,  and  shows  other 
symptoms,  associated  with  stools  composed  largely  of  fat  soaps  and  of 
a  pale  gray,  hard,  and  dry  constituency.  The  alkaline  bases  are  so 
largely  drawn  upon  from  the  body  to  saponify  the  excessive  amount  of 
fat  in  the  intestines,  that  a  condition  resembling  acidosis  may  appear; 
furthermore,  fermentative  changes  take  place  in  the  intestines  and  the 
"catastrophe"  ensues. 

Fat  is  the  most  variable  constituent  in  milk.  The  amount  varies 
with  different  animals^  and  even  in  the  same  animal  from  time  to  time. 
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Milk  Sugar,  or  Lactose. — Milk  su^rar,  or  lactose  (CjjII^jOjj), 
peculiar  to  milk;  it  is  found  nowhere  else  in  nature.  Its  formation 
is  not  understood.  Commercially,  milk  sugar  is  obtained  from  whey 
as  hard  rhombic  crystals,  which  have  a  slightly  ^weet  taste  and  are 
soluble  in  six  parts  of  cold  water.  Lactose  is  readily  acted  upon  by 
microorganiBms  and  reduced  to  glucose  and  galactose;  the  glucose  is 
further  changed  to  lactic  acid.  This  is  the  common  cause  of  aour  milk 
(see  The  Fermentation  of  Milk,  page  5G5). 

Lactose,  like  glucose,  reduces  Fehling^s  solution  when  heated;  it  is 
dextrorofary.  ^\^en  heated  above  the  boiling  point  of  water  it  changes 
to  a  brownish  color  as  a  result  of  the  formation  of  lactocaramel. 

The  amount  of  lactose  in  milk  of  any  given  sp4?cies  is  remarkably 
constant 

Milk  Standards. — ililk  that  meets  standard  requirements  is  not 
necessarily  standard  milk.  The  legal  standards  are  minimum  require- 
ments  and  express  inferiority,  if  anything.  The  standards  are  the  lowest 
^ades  that  the  law  will  permit.  There  are,  in  fact,  four  standards  by 
which  milk  should  be  judged:  (1)  physical  standards;  {2)  the  chemical 
standards;  (3)  bacteriological  standards:  H)  sanitary  standards  deter- 
mined  by  inspection.  All  four  are  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  control 
of  the  milk  supply. 

The  principal  physical  standards  are  specific  gravity,  tcmperaturct 
taste,  color,  etc. 

The  principal  chemical  standards  are  those  for  butter-fat  and  total 
solids.  The  legal  requirements  for  the  butter-fat  and  t^^tal  solids  in 
milk  var}^  somewhat  in  different  states,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 
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per  c*nt. 
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SOttd0 
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8.0 

Idaho. 

Cahfornia,  Illinois,  New  Jersey/  New  York," 

WLsconsin  ......,*. 

8.0 

a  0 

0  5 
9  0 

8.5 
8.75 

8-8 
8,0 
9.0 

9  5 

11  0 

11  5 

1    ' 

Montana,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Porto  Rico.  . . 
Iowa,*  Michigan/  Oklahoma* ........ 

12  a 

12  5 

32 

OrciEon.  I^tah 

12.2 

8  25 

Aasociation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemista, 
Connecticut,    C^oorgia,    Indiana,    Kentucky^ 
Maine.  MiaBOuri,  North  Carolina,  South  Da- 
kota, Tcmieaaee,  TexaSp  Virginia 

Waahinitton m.^. -,•**,,                      *-i 

11  75 

12  00 

3.35 
3.5 

MaasachuBef  ta' - . 

Hawaii* ... 

District  of  CAilumbia,  Maryland*                     ,  - 

IjouiBiana,  New  Hamfwhire 

12  15 

11  5 

12  5 

13  0 

I  Ttiea*  «tAtM  mftrkin)  tit  not  dlrM^tly  vpeotfy  th«  lolidB  not  faft. 

*  The  figuro  dvta  in  mith  CMtv  it  the  dilleraaM  between  the  raqoirM  lol»l  •olid*  and  the  re« 
quired  fei. 
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It  has  been  found  an  advantage  to  keep  the  butter-fat  standard  rela- 
tively high  and  the  total  solids  at  a  minimum  of  18  per  cent.  This 
allows  8.6  per  cent,  for  solids  not  fat,  such  as  the  proteins,  milk  sugar, 
and  inorganic  salts.  A  3.25  per  cent,  butter-fat  and  a  12  per  cent,  total 
solids  is  the  minimum  that  should  be  allowed. 

If  the  law  recognizes  a  low  standard  for  total  solids,  it  permits 
manipulation  of  the  milk,  such,  for  example,  as  adding  water.  It  also 
encourages  the  production  of  milk  from  inferior  cows.  High  standards 
encourage  good  dairy  methods,  require  good  feed,  and  place  a  premium 
upon  the  better  breeding  of  milch  cows. 

The  determination  of  fats  and  total  solids  is  used  to  detect  skim- 
ming or  watering;  however,  it  is  possible  to  skim  milk  or  water  it,  within 
limits,  without  the  possibility  of  detecting  it  through  the  fats  and  total 
solids. 

If  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  total  solids,  mistakes  may  also 
occur.  The  total  solids  represent  the  proteins,  fats,  sugar,  and  inorganic 
salts.  They  may  readily  be  tampered  with.  Thus  sugar  may  be  added 
to  replace  the  cream  that  is  taken  off. 

Ferments  or  "Life"  in  ICilk. — Milk  contains  a  large  number  of  very 
active  ferments  or  enzymes.  These  substances  are  the  nearest  approach 
to  *life"  that  we  know  of  in  milk.  Milk  also  possesses  certain  other 
properties  common  to  blood  and  living  tissues,  but,  while  milk  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  vital  fluid,  it  possesses  none  of  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  life.  In  fact,  milk  begins  to  decay  the  moment 
it  is  drawn ;  ofttimes  decomposition  begins  while  the  milk  is  still  within 
the  udder.  It  would,  therefore,  be  more  proper  to  regard  milk  as  a 
dead  fluid,  in  the  same  sense  that  shed  blood  is  dead. 

The  ferments  are  believed  to  be  important  to  the  infant,  and  this 
importance  has  been  emphasized  especially  since  the  introduction  of 
pasteurization,  for  the  reason  that  a  high  degree  of  heat  destroys  them. 
Some  of  the  ferments  in  milk  are  normal  constituents  of  that  secretion, 
while  others  are  produced  by  bacteria.  Many  tests  have  been  devised 
to  determine  the  kinds  and  activity  of  the  ferments  in  milk.  The  tests 
most  frequently  and  successfully  used  are  those  for  catalases  and  re- 
ductases. The  absence  of  ferments  in  milk  indicates  that  it  has  been 
heated.  The  presence  of  certain  ferments  gives  an  indication  of  the  age 
of  the  milk,  and  the  number  of  bacteria  it  contains,  and  also  helps  to 
distinguish  between  fresh  normal  milk  and  pathologically  changed 
milk. 

The  enzymes  in  milk  are  the  following: 

Galactase, — Galactase  is  a  proteolytic  ferment,  similar  to  trypsin. 
It  was  found  by  Babcock  and  Russell  to  be  abundant  in  separator  slime. 
Ordinarily  galactase  by  itself  acts  too  slowly  to  cause  any  material- 
change  in  the  proteins  in  the  short  intervals  which  elapse  between  the 
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withdrawal  of  the  inilk  from  iho  aiiinml  and  its  consuinption  as  fo^ 
Snyder  claims  that  this  enzynif  proUably  assists  digestion,  in  that  when 
milk  is  used  in  a  mixed  diet  the  proteins  have  been  fonnd  to  be  from 
4  to  5  per  cent,  more  digestible  than  when  milk  is  omitted  from  the 
diet 

Laciokifiase. — Hougardy  has  recently  shown  that  milk  contains  a 
ferment  or  a  kinase  similar  to  enterokinase.    LactokitjairHe  has  been  found 
to  accelerate  the  digestion  of  proteins  by  pancreatic  juice.    This  property 
ill  destroyed  by  heating  iha  milk  at  73°  to  75*^  C. 

Lipase, — This  fat-splittintj^  fcnnent  was  found  in  milk  by  Marfan 
and  Gillet.  Human  milk  exhibits  this  property  to  a  higher  degree  than 
cow's  milk.  The  former  has  a  lipolytic  activity  of  20  to  30  on  Harriotts  ■ 
scale,  while  cow's  milk  shows  an  activity  of  only  6  to  8,  Lipase  with- 
stands coldj  but  is  destroyed  by  heating  to  65*^  C. ;  it  is  monodialyzable 
and  ia  held  back  by  a  porcelain  filter.  It  probably  hydrolyzes  the  higher 
fats  of  milk,  at  least  to  some  extent,  and  may  possibly  account  for  a 
small  part  of  the  acidity  of  some  milk, 

Catala^e. — Milk  contains  no  true  oxidases  or  oxidizing  ferments 
proper  (Kastic).  It  decomposes  hydrogen  pcroxid  and  has  the  power 
.of  effecting  the  oxidation  of  a  considerable  number  of  easily  oxidizable 
fcbstances  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  peroxid  or  ozonized  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. In  other  words,  milk  contains  catalase  and  peroxidase*  Cata- 
lase  is  widely  distributed  among  animals  and  plants;  in  milk  it  is  prob- 
ably of  bacterial  origin.  JoUes  has  pointed  out  that  human  milk  decom- 
poses five  or  sLx  times  as  much  liydrogen  peroxid  as  cow's  milk.  Consid- 
erable importance  has  been  attached  to  tliis  difference,  which  has  also 
been  used  to  distinguish  human  milk  from  cow's  milk.  Little  ia  known 
of  the  funttion  uf  catalase.  Hydrogen  peroxid  is  probably  formed  in 
both  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  during  vital  activities.  The  catalase 
would  destroy  it  and  thus  prevent  its  accumulation  in  the  cell,  which 
otherwise  would  destroy  its  life* 

Peroxidases, — ^f  ilk  contains  substances  capable  of  inducing  the  oxida- 
tion of  guaiacum  and  other  readily  oxidizable  substances  by  means  of 
hydrogen  peroxid  or  ozonized  oil  of  turpentine.  These  substances  are 
known  as  peroxidases.  The  peroxidases  are  destroyed  when  milk  is  heated 
to  80°  C.  Tlie  color  reactions  for  these  ferments  are  a  convenient  test 
to  determine  whether  milk  has  been  lieated  beyond  a  certain  temfK^rature 
or  not.  The  interpretation  of  this  reaction  must,  however*  be  guarded,  as 
Gillet  and  Kastle  found  that  even  normal  fresh  milks  vary  in  the  amount 
of  peroxidases  whiih  they  t'ontaiu. 

Heditctases, — ^Raw  milk  |K)ssesscs  reducing  properties;  for  examp1f»  it 
reduces  Schardingers  reagent^  which  consists  of  a  solution  of  methylene 
blue  containmg  small  amounts  of  formaldehyd,  The  reduitases  in  milk 
are  probably  of  bacterial  origin.    On  account  of  the  bacterial  origin  of 
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both  the  catalases  and  reductases  in  milk,  the  defection  of  these  enzymes 
has  a  sanitary  significance. 

Diastase  (Amylase). — ^B6champ  in  1882  isolated  from  milk  a  fer- 
ment which  liquefies  starch  and  converts  it  into  sugar  as  readily  as 
diastaste.  These  observations  have  not  been  confirmed  by  recent  in- 
vestigation (Mora,  Van  De  Velde,  and  Landtsheer,  or  Kastle). 

Thermal  Death  Point  of  Milk  Enzymes. — The  influence  of  tem- 
perature on  the  activity  of  milk  enzymes  is  very  much  like  enzymes  from 
other  sources.  All  of  this  great  group  of  substances  stand  in  such  in- 
timate and  close  relation  to  the  vital  activities  of  the  cell  that  all  those 
conditions  and  influences  which  tend  to  destroy  the  one  tend  also  to 
destroy  the  other.  All  of  the  bacteria  in  milk  cannot  be  destroyed  with- 
out rendering  the  ferments  in  milk  inactive;  but  the  non-spore-bearing 
bacteria  can  be  killed  without  appreciable  harm  to  the  ferments,  for  in 
general  the  ferments  have  a  higher  thermal  death  point  than  such  bac- 
teria. The  activity  of  ferments  begins  to  be  influenced  at  60*^  C,  and  is 
seriously  affected  at  70°  C. ;  at  80*^  C.  they  are  destroyed.  The  non- 
spore-bearing  bacteria  are  destroyed  at  60°  C.  It  is,  therefore,  possible 
to  destroy  all  the  serious  infections  in  milk,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
without  influencing  its  ^life,^^  so  far  as  the  ferments  are  concerned,  ^n 
fact,  it  has  been  shown  that  milk  heated  to  60°  C.  increases  the  activity 
of  some  of  the  ferments,  notably  the  peroxidases. 


ENZYMES  IN  MILK  AND  THEIR  THERMAL  DEATH  POINTS* 


Galactaae — ^Proteolytic  ferment 

70®  for  10  minutes  retards  its  action.  76"*  for 
10  minutes  destroys  its  digestive  power. 
(Babcock  and  Russell.)  Not  weakened  at 
60°  for  one  hour,  (yon  Freudenreich.) 
Withstands  65**  for  hall  an  hour.  (Hippius.) 

Lactokinaae — ^Accelerates    pancreatic 
digestion 

Destroys  at  73**  to  75**  C.  for  half  an  hour. 
.  Enfeebled  at  75°  for  20  minutes.     (Hon- 

» 

gardy.) 

Lipase — ^Fat-splitting  ferment 

Destroys  at  70°  C.  (Harriot.)  Destroys  at 
65°  to  70°  C.  (Kastle  and  Loewenhart.) 
Withstands  60°  for  one  hour.    (Hippius.) 

Catalase — Decomposes  HjOi,  etc 

? 

Destroyed  at  79°  C.  (Marfan.)  Destroys  at 
76°  C.     (Hippius.) 

Reductase — ^A  reducing  ferment 

Existence  is  doubtful  in  Milk. 

Diastase — Converts  starch  into  sugar . 

Probably  does  not  exist  in  Milk.  Diastasein 
saliva  destroyed  at  65°  to  70°  C. 

1  Compiled  from  Kaatle. 

'Iicukocytes"  in  ICilk. — A  large  number  of  cells  are  normally  present 
in  milk.     These  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  inflammation. 
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unless  they  have  the  L'harartcrislit*^  of  *'pus''  eelb.  Those  found  in 
normal  milk  are  knikocytei?  auil  degenerated  epithelial  cells.  The 
number  of  eelb  in  milk  i^  greatly  incrcasetl  in  the  pre&ienre  of  garget; 
toward  the  end  of  lactation ;  ou  approaching  calving  time;  during  periods 
of  excitement,  and  various  other  factors.  A  leukocytic  content  of  500,000 
or  over  to  the  cubic  centimeter,  especially  in  a  mixed  milk,  is  regarded 
by  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  n»  suggestive  of  some  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  udder,  more  particularly  if  associated  with  streptococci, 
Such  milk  is  excluded  until  after  satisfactory  veterinary  int^pection  of  the 
herd* 

Various  met-liods  have  been  proposed  to  count  the  number  of  celU 
in  milk  (see  MiL-roscopic  Examination,  page  591). 

The  Encretion  of  Drugs  in  Milk. — The  following  drugs  taken  by  the 
mouth  have  been  found  in  the  milk  of  nursing  women:  aspirin,  iodin, 
mcrcur}'  (calomel),  arBcniuus  acid,  potai?sium  bnunid,  and  probably  al.«o 
urotropin  (hexamethylamin),  salicylic  acid,  and  salicylates,  ether,  anti- 
pyrin,  bromids,  and  many  others;  the  list  is  very  long.  It  is  probable 
that  opiuni»  all  volatile  oils,  purgative  salts,  and  rhubarb  are  excreted  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  milk.  It  is  well  know^n  how  readily  the  flavor  of 
cow's  milk  is  atfected  by  turnips,  garlic,  wild  onions,  moldy  hay  and 
grain,  or  damaged  ensilage.  Fcriucnted  distillery  waste  gives  a  bad 
flavor  and  may  also  cause  the  secretion  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol  in 
the  milk.  The  imiJortance  of  these  facts  is  self-evident.  Cows  in  pastures 
gometiines  feed  on  poisonous  weeils,  and  these  |Kiisons  may  pass  into  the 
milk.  In  the  production  of  certified  milk,  cows  are  never  allowed  to 
graze,  but  are  given  carefully  selected  feed.  Certain  substances,  as  cn- 
eilage^  wlicn  fed  to  cows,  cause  a  laxative  property  to  appear  in  the  milk, 
Kid  thus  it  is  possible  to  affect  the  baby  li>n>u^Ii  the  feed  of  the  cow. 

The  Differences  Between  Cow's  Milk  and  Woman's  lfilk.^The  table 
(page  5t;3)  fruu*  \U>\vh  sunicnari/rs^tlie  prim  ipal  points  of  ilitferences 
between  cow's  milk  and  human  milk. 

The  difTcrencH.*  between  these  twti  milks  are  greater  timn  the  table 
indicates.  While  cow\s  milk  may  be  mcHlitied  to  approximate  womana 
milk  in  composition,  it  eau  never  l>c  juet  the  same  r»r  just  as  good  for 
infants. 

Cow*8  milk  is  more  opaque  than  womairfci  nulk^  although  the  latter 
may  contain  a  greater  percentage  of  fat.  This  is  due  to  the  opacity  of 
the  calcium-t^asein,  which  is  preserit  in  greater  proportion  in  cf>w*s  milk* 
Cow*s  milk  is  faintly  acitl  or  uinjihotcric  when  freshly  drawrj,  but  ordi- 
narily is  distinctly  acid  in  reaction  when  consumed.  Woman's  milk  is 
amphoteric  or  alkaline. 

There  is  three  times  as  much  protein  in  cowl's  milk  m  in  woman's 
milk.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  whcr»  we  recall  that  tlie  ratio  of 
tlie  growth  of  the  calf  to  that  of  the  infant  is  about  as  two  i(»  one. 
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Fnrthemiore,  the  protein  in  cow*s  milk  consists  chiefly  of  casein  (3.0$ 
per  cent.)  and  little  lactalbumin  (0:53  per  cent.),  while  woman's  milk 
contains  0.59  per  cent,  of  casein  and  1.23  per  cent-  lactalbumin.  The 
sugar  in  the  two  milks  varies  greatly  in  amoimt.  but  not  in  kind.  Cow's 
milk  contains  almost  four  times  the  amount  of  inorganic  salts  com- 
pared to  woman's  milk.  Of  more  importance^  the  salts  in  cow's  milk 
consist  mainly  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium,  while  those  in  woman's 
milk  consist  mainly  of  potassium  and  sodium  bases.  These  differences 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  infant  metabolism.  There  is  no  great 
difference  in  the  average  amount  of  fat  in  the  two  milks ;  however,  both 
in  woman*s  milk  and  in  cow's  milk  the  fat  is  the  most  variable  con- 
stituent. 

The  curd  from  cow^s  milk  is  usually  tougher  and  in  larger  masses 
than  that  in  woman's  milk.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  antibodies, 
ferments,  etc- 

THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  WOMAN'S  MILK  AND  COW^  MILK. 


Woouui**  Milk  Directly  from  the  Breast 


Cow's  Milk.  Frashly  Milkwi 


Reaction,  amphoteric  (more  alkaline  than  acid) « 

Water,  87  to  88  per  cent 

Mineral  matter,  0.20  per  cent 

Total  solids,  13  to  12  per  cent 

Fats,  4.00  per  cent,  (relatively  poor  in  volatile 
eiycaids) 

Muk  sugar,  7.00  per  cent 

Proteids,  1.50  per  cent 

Caseinogen,  H  to  H  of  the  total  proteids 

Whey-producte,  ?^  to  >i  of  the  total  proteids .  . . 

Coagulable  proteids,  smaU  proportionately. ..... 

Coagulation  of  proteids  bv  acids  and  salts,  with 
greater  difficulty.    Curos  smaU  and  flocculent . 

Coagulation  of  proteids  by  rennet,  does  not  coag- 
ulate readily 

Action  of  gastric  juice,  proteids  precipitated  but 
easily  difflolved  m  excess  of  the  gastric  juice . . 


Amphoteric  (more  acid  than  al- 
kaline). 

86  to  87  per  cent: 

0.70  per  cent. 

14  to  13  per  cent. 

4.(X)  per  cent,  (relatively  rich  in 
volatile  glycerids). 

4.75  per  cent. 

3,50  p^  cent. 

2.66  per  cent. 

0.84  per  cent. 

Lbtkb  proportionately. 

With  less  difficulty.  Curds  large 
and  tenacious. 

Coagulates  readily. 
Proteids    precipitated    but    dis- 
solved less  readily. 


Grading  of  Milk. — ^From  a  public  health  standpoint  there  are 
only  two  kinds  of  milk — good  and  bad.  We  ar^  however,  confronted 
with  a  complex  situation  which  has  resulted  in  various  schemes  for 
grading  milk  according  to  its  sanitary  quality  and  its  nutritive  value. 
Perhaps  the  most  practical  classification  has  been  advanced  by  the  govern- 
ment, viz.:  (A)  certified  milk;  (B)  inspected  milk;  (C)  market  milk. 
A  fourth  grade  known  as  "cooking  milk"  or  "milk  not  suitable  for  drink- 
ing purposes''  has  been  proposed,  but  has  not  met  with  favor  except  from 
an  economic  standpoint  in  large  cities. 

,  The  classification  of  the  Commission  of  Standards  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee  into  grades  A,  B,  and  C  will  bo  found  in  tlio  Public 
Health  Reports  of  Aug.  22,  1013,  p.  17 13. 
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There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  classify  all  milk  into  raw  and  pas- 
teurized. This  is  the  most  BatisfaL-tory  classification  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint. 

The  grading  of  milk  in  accordance  with  a  simple  classification,  guch 
as  recemniended  by  the  Commission  of  Standards  of  the  New  York  Milk 
ComniitttH?  has  great  economic  and  sanitary  importance.  Such  a  system 
furnishes  the  purchaser  with  a  ready  method  of  knowing  just  what  he  is 
buying,  and  furthermore  helps  the  farmer  get  a  better  price  for  a  superior 
product. 

Certified  Milk. — The  term  *^certi6ed  milk'*  was  coined  by  Dr,  Henry 
L.  Coit  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  in  1892,  needing  good  milk  for  his  own 
baby,  formulated  a  plan  for  the  production  of  clean,  fresh,  pure  milk 
under  the  auspices  of  a  medical  milk  commission.  The  term  '^certified 
milk/*  then,  is  milk  of  the  highest  qyality,  of  uniform  composition,  ob- 
tained by  cleanly  methods  from  healthy  cows  under  the  special  super* 
vision  of  a  medical  nn'lk  commission. 

The  use  of  the  term  "certified  milk"  should  be  limited  to  milk  pro- 
duced in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Milk  Commissions,^  The  first  requisite  in  the  production  of 
certifier]  niiik  is  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  a  trustworthy  dairyman  who 
is  willing  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  medical  milk  commission. 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  contract,  the  dairyman  binds  himself 
to  comply  with  the  specifications  set  forth  and  in  return  his  milk  is 
certified. 

The  dairies  are  subjected  to  periodic  inspections,  and  the  milk  to 
frequent  analyses.  The  cows  producing  certified  milk  must  be  free  from 
tuberculosis,  as  shown  by  the  tuberculin  test  and  physical  examination 
by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  and  from  all  other  communicable  disease,  and 
from  all  diseases  and  conditions  wiiatsoever  likely  to  deteriorate  the  milk. 
They  must  be  housed  in  clean,  properly  ventilated  stables  of  sanitary 
construction,  and  must  be  kept  clean  and  properly  fed  and  cared  for. 
All  persons  who  come  in  contact  with  the  milk  must  exercise  scrupulous 
cleanliness,  and  must  not  harbor  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  ■ 
diphtheria,  or  other  infections  liable  to  be  conveyed  to  the  milk.  Milk 
miKst  be  drawn  under  all  precautions  necessary  to  avoid  contaminatioD» 
and  must  be  immediately  cooled,  placed  in  sterilized  bottles,  and  kej>t  at  ■ 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  50"^  F.  until  delivered  to  the  consumer. 
Pure  water,  as  determined  by  chemical  and  liactcriological  examination, 
is  to  be  provided  for  use  throughout  the  dairy  farm  and  dairy.  Certified 
milk  should  not  contain  more  than  10,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter, 
and  should  not  be  more  than  thirty -six  hours  old  when  delivered. 

iKSPBCTKn  MtLK.^ — This  term  should  be  limited  to  clean,  freah  mjlk 

*  See  annual  reports  of  this  ABsociation,  also  Public  Health  Keporta,  Xo.  85, 
Hay  1,  1912, 
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from  healthy  cows,  as  determined  by  the  tuberculin  test  and  physical 
examination  by  a  qualified  veterinarian*  The  com^s  are  to  be  fed,  watered, 
housed,  and  milked  under  good  conditions,  but  not  necessarily  equal  to 
those  prescribed  in  the  production  of  certitied  milk.  Scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness must  be  exercised  and  particular  eare  be  taken  that  persons  having 
communicable  infections  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  milk.  This 
milk  must  be  delivered  in  sterilized  containers,  and  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  50°  F.  until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  There  should 
not  be  more  than  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  of  inspected 
miUc    This  milk  should  be  pasteurized. 

M.iEE3T  Milk.— All  milk  that  is  not  certified  or  iBspected  in  ac* 


^ 


Fig.  71, — UireANiTABT  SuBBouWDiKofi  of  a  Cow  Babn. 

corclance  with  the.  above  definitions,  and  all  milk  that  is  of  nnknown 
origin,  is  classed  as  "market  milk,"  and  should  be  pasteurized. 

The  Decomposition  of  Milk— Milk  spoils  in  various  ways  as  the 
'Mfiult  of  bacterial  growth;  the  kind  of  decoraposition  depending  upon 
the  kind  of  bacteria  which  predominate.  Milk^  as  a  rule,  ferments,  hut 
sometimes  it  putrefies.  In  the  former  case  the  main  change  takes  jilace 
in  the  carbohydrates;  in  the  latter  tlie  proteins  are  broken  down.  Tlie 
fermentation,  known  as  the  souring  of  milk,  is  accompanied  by  an  acid 
reaction  and  a  preeipitation  of  the  casein.  Putrid  milk  turns  alkaline 
and  bitter,  owing  to  the  formation  of  peptones.  Sour  milk  is  regarded 
as  the  normal  form  of  decomposition,  because  it  is  the  usual  change 
and  is  not  harmful.  Putrid  milk  is  believed  at  times  to  contain  toxic 
substances;  it  is  at  least  auspicious, 

SoFK  Milk — ^Lactio  Acid  Fermentation.— Milk  curdles  or  sours 
when  the  soluble  caseinogen  is  thrown  out  of  solution  and  precipitated 
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as  casein.  The  eaeeinogen  exiRts  in  milk  a^  a  complex  molocule  con* 
taining  calciimi  pliospliate  loo^^ely  bound  to  it;  it  iiUo  contains  calcium 
a8  part  of  the  molei'ular  eompU'X,    The  formula  may  be  expressed  thus: 

Ca,,(P04).   (C'a-  Caseinogen) 

The  casein  is  held  in  solution  (colloidaL  suspension)  by  the  calcium 
phosphate  and  other  eoUible  salts  of  calcium.  Any  chemical  reaction 
that  removes  the  calcium  phosphate  from  this  combination  causes  a 
precipitation  of  the  caseinogen  as  casein.  The  casein  may  i>e  prcN.'ipi- 
tated  by  various  substances,  such  as  rennin  or  acids.  In  the  normal 
curdling  or  souring  of  milk  the  casein  is  precipitated  by  lactic  acid 
produced  through  the  action  of  ba<'teria  npon  lactose.  The  lactic  acid 
r*?sultfi  from  hydrolysis  of  tiie  lactose  as  follows : 

C,,H,,0„+n,O^C,H,,0,+C,H.,0, 
^k  lacU»se^=^  gal  actose^- glucose 

m  CJi.,O.=eC,H«0, 

V  glueo8e= lactic  acid 

The  bacteria  nsually  concerned  in  the  souring  of  milk  are:  i?.  acidi 
1  act  id  of  Hucppe,  B.  lactvi  acidi  of  Leichmann,  Streptococcus  lactic  of 
Kruee,  B.  hulgaricus  of  MetchnikotT,  B.  aerogene^  capsulatus  of  Welch, 
B.  coli,  and  a  great  number  of  other  microorganisms  capable  of  fer- 
menting sugar  with  the  production  of  acid. 

Sour  milk,  obtained  from  clean  milk,  is  a  beneficial  food.  It  con- 
tains myriads  of  lactic  acid  bacteria.  Metchnikolf  recently  called  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  a  normal  lactic  acid  flora  in  the  large 
intestines,  which  inhibits  putrefactive  processes  and  thereby  stands  guard 
against  "auto-intoxication.''  Tic  recommended  the  use  of  certain  bacteria 
in  sour  milk,  et^pecially  B,  huJgtiricus.  It  is  a  fallacy,  however*  to  sup* 
po«e  that  the  flora  of  the  large  intestines  may  l>e  materially  influenced 
through  ingestion  of  these  bacteria  by  the  mouth,  even  when  taken  in 
enormous  numl>ers,  as  in  mmr  milk.  A  sour  milk  diet  is  uncertain  in 
its  effects  and  often  disappointing  in  its  refiiilta*  Perhaps  the  best  vrny 
to  influence  the  bacteria  of  the  large  intestines  is  through  diet.  A  pro- 
tein diet  favors  a  putrefaction  flora;  a  carlK>hydrate  diet  a  normal  flora. 
Kendall^  in  his  work  on  intestinal  Imcteriology,  has  shown  that  carbo- 
hydrates spare  proteins;  that  is,  bacteria  do  not  ordinarily  break  down 
protein  in  the  presence  of  carbohydrates. 

PtfTRiD  MiLK^^ — Alkaune  Putrkfaction. — When  boiled  milk  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  at  room  temperature,  it  gradually  acquirefi  an  alkaline 
reaction,*  a  bitter  taste,  and  finally  t*urdlcs.  yielding  a  soft,  slimy  curd. 

*8chorer  found  that  such  milk  becomes  less  tkcid  but  seldom  beoame«  actuallv 
AlkalLntf  iti  reaetioa. 
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Wn  further  standing  this  curd  is  peptonized  to  form  a  somewhat  clear 
■tiidj  and  if  these  pntrefaetive  elxanges  are  allowed  to  proceed  for  a 
■litticient  length  of  time  a  semi-transparent  litjuid  is  obtained,  having  no 
Wfiemblanee  to  milk.  In  tlib  form  of  deeom position  the  main  change 
fcceurs  in  the  protein  constituent  of  the  milk.  Tlie  putrefactive  changes 
Bf  milk  are  undesirable  and  are  believer]  S4:>nietimes  to  be  dangerous,  in 
■bat  toxic  substances  resembling  **ptomains**  *  may  be  produced.  The 
Principal  cause  of  putrefaetion  in  milk  is  the  Hpure-beariog  group  of 
Bacilli,  belonging  to  and  resembling  tiie  hay  bacillus  and  also  the  anae- 
kbe$. 

I  Slimy  oh  Ropy  Milk.^ — Under  eome  circumstances  certain  niuci- 
Mginou$  eubstances  develop  in  milk  through  abnormal  fermentation, 
Blimy  milk  has  been  obtained  of  such  viscosity  that  it  could  l>e  drawn 
kut  into  threads  ten  feet  in  lengtb,  arui  of  such  thinncs^s  as  to  be  scarcely 
Bisible.  In  Norway  mch  milk  is  esteemed  a  delicacy;  in  this  country, 
■K)we%'er,  it  is  objectionable.  From  a  health  standpoint  ropy  milk  is 
not  injurious  unless  it  is  slimy  as  a  result  of  mucopurulent  mtiteriab 
paused  by  diseased  conditions  in  tlie  mammary  glands.  The  bficteria 
■rhieh  produce  ropy  milk  are  widely  distributed  in  nature.  Of  these 
B.  lactis  viscosi^  (Adametz)  is  the  commonest  organism  found  in  Eu- 
pope,  and  a  similar  organism  occurs  in  tins  country.  B.  lactis  viscosls 
Kb  very  hardy;  it  may  find  its  way  into  the  milk  through  the  water 
Impply  of  the  dairy,  and  then  becomes  widely  dilTtised  and  diiBcult  to 
Itrace.  It  is  sometimes  very  troublesome,  but  may  be  eradicated  through 
Ideanliness.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  disinfection.  Other 
prganisms  producing  sliminess  in  milk  are  tlie  Mtrrrjeoccus  freudan-, 
mtichih  two  fprms  of  streptococci^  and  certaii^  of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria. 

V  AuJOHOLio  Fermentation  of  Milk. — This  is  an  abnormal  fermen- 
■Btion  which  sometimes  occurs  as  a  result  of  yeashs  aided  in  their  action 
mj  certain  species  of  bacteria.  Alcoholic  fermentation  of  milk  seldom 
Ipccurs  spontaneously,  but  may  be  induced  by  direct  inoculations  with 
pertain  ferments>  such  as  those  employed  in  the  production  of  knmyss 
kikd  keiir. 

V  Eumyss  was  originally  made  from  mare's  milk ;  is  now  made  from 
Bjow^a  milk  by  tlie  addition  of  cane  sugar  and  yeast.  Kefir  is  a  similar 
peverage,  originating  in  the  C'aueasus,  where  t!ie  fermentation  is  carried 
put  in  leather*  bottles  and  is  started  by  means  of  ^*kefir  grains"  which 
pontain  yeast  and  various  mit  roorganisms. 

I  Bitter  MIUl — Fresbly  dniwn  milk  sometimes  has  a  bitter  taste;  in 
pther  instances  milk  acquires  suth  a  taste  on  standing  a  few  hours. 
[The  former  is  due  to  ini properly  feeding  the  cow  with  such  herbs  as 
ntipines,  wormwood,  raw  Swedish  turnips,  cabl>agcs,  etc.  I^he  latter  case 
is  due  to  the  growth  of  certain  bacteria  in  the  milk  after  it  is  drawn, 
^See  pagt!  528. 
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The  eonditiuii  is  undesirable,  and  sometimes  eaiises  much  trouble  for  fne 
tlairjman,  but  it  has  no  particular  jsaiiitary  eigiiifiranre.  According  to 
Conn,  it  is  a  micrococcus,  aiid  according  to  Weignmnn  a  bacillus,  that 
has  the  power  of  niinia<^  the  taste  of  freshly  drawn  roilk  in  a  few  hours. 
This  condition  should  be  distingnighed  from  the  bitter  taste  of  putrid 
milk  above  noted. 

Colored  Milk. — Blue  milk  is  usually  due  to  the  Bacillus  cyanogenes. 
Such  milk  is  apparently  harndess*  lied  milk  may  be  due  to  the  pres* 
ence  of  blood  coming  from  an  injury,  or  acute  infection  of  the  udder. 
Sometimes  it  results  from  tlie  fectliiig  of  the  cow  on  plants  containing 
red  pigment,  sueh  as  the  madder  r<^H)t.  A  red  color  may  also  be  pro-* 
duced  by  the  Badllun  eryihrogenes,  B.  prodigiosus  and  sarcinae.  Red 
milk  caused  through  the  agency  of  bacteria  is  without  sanitarjr  Big- 
nifieance. 

Adulterations  of  Milk. — Skimming. — The  removal  of  part  or  all  of 
the  cream  and  selling  the  remaining  fluid  as  whole  milk  is  an  economic 
fraud,  and  has  no  reference  to  health,  except  that  the  milk  is  cor- 
respondingly lowered  in  nutritive  value.  Adding  skim  milk  is  also  a 
form  of  adulteration  dillieult  to  detect. 

Watering. — The  practice  of  watering  is  not  nearly  so  frequent  as 
formerly.  If  the  w^ater  be  pure  it  must  be  regarded  more  as  a  fraud 
than  a  health  problem.  The  addition  of  water  to  milk  lowers  its  specific 
gravity,  raises  its  freezing  point,  and  lowers  its  index  of  refraction  and 
also  its  viscosity. 

Thickening  agents  such  as  the  use  of  chalk,  calves'  brain^  and 
glycerin,  have  never  been  common  practices.  Gelatin  or  lime  is  some- 
times used  to  thicken  cream.  Cream  may  al»o  be  thickened  by  homo- 
genizing it.  Coloring  matter  is  sometimes  added  with  the  object  of 
concealing  skimming  or  watering  or  to  make  the  milk  lo<>k  richer, 
Annato,  a  vegetable  dye,  is  most  commonly  used ;  orange  .nd  yellow 
azo  coal-tar  are  also  used.  Alkitli^,  such  as  sodium  earbijnp*e  or  bicar- 
bonate, are  occasionally  added  to  milk  to  reduce  its  acidity  o  to  improve 
its  taste  or  to  delay  curdling.  tSweet  substances,  such  as  iaccharin  or 
sugar,  are  occasionally  added  to  milk,  either  to  raise  the  specific  gravity 
and  thus  dipgui^e  wattTing,  or  to  disguise  the  R>ur  t^i^te  of  milk  just  on 
tlic  turn. 

Chemical  Preservatives. — Chemical  preservatives,  such^  as  borax  and  I 
boraeic  acid,  salicylic  aeid,  benzoic  acrd  and  hcnzoates,  j>oins>;ium  bichro-  ■ 
mate,  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  tluorid*<,  furnuildehytl,  and  others,  have  fn>m 
time  to  time  bt»en  used  in  milk.  The  practitt?  of  adiiing  any  chemical 
preservative  to  milk  meets  with  tlie  unqualified  disapproval  of  *tlie  sani- 
tarian. Almost  all  countries  prfdiiljit  the  use  of  such  foreign  substances. 
The  only  proper  prcservalives  for  milk  are  eleauliness  and  cold. 

Dirty  Milk — The  Dirt  Test— ^Practically  all  milk  contains  more  or 
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less  dirt  For  the  most  part,  this  dirt  consists  of  cow  feces.  The  pres- 
ence of  dirt  may  best  be  determined  by  filtering  a  pint  of  railk  through 
a  little  disk  of  absorbent  cotton.  This  produces  a  stain  varying  in  inten- 
sity from  a  yellowish  to  a  brownish  or  blaek  sjKit.  A  Gooch  ernciblc, 
a  Lorenz  apparatus,  or  simply  an  ordinary  funnel  may  be  used  to  filter 
the  milk.  Warm  milk  filters  murh  more  readily  than  cold  milk.  This 
Bimple  test  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of  the  routine  tests  used  for  the 
public  health  control  of  milk  supplies.  The  intensity  uf  the  stain  and 
the  amount  of  deposit  upon  the  cotton  is  a  tell-tale  which  appeals  strongly 
to  farmers  and  dairymen,  as  well  as  to  consumers.  It  is  a  good  practice 
to  send  these  disks  of  cotton*  with  a  letter,  to  the  farmer,  showing  him 
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tbc  amount  of  dirt  contained  in  his  milk.  The  disks  may  be  dried  and 
kept  with  the  records  of  the  health  office. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  milk  iluit  has  been  ^* clarified*'  or 
strained  will  not  show  the  dirt  test. 

Bacteria  in  Milk. — As  a  rule,  milk  contains  relatively  and  actually 
more  bacteria  than  any  other  article  of  diet.  Milk  may,  in  fact,  con- 
tain more  bacteria  than  any  other  known  substance;  it  frcqucnlly  con- 
tains many  more  bacteria  than  are  found  in  sewage.  Mere  numbers, 
however,  need  not  alarm  us,  for  it  is  the  kind  that  most  cfjncerns  us. 
By  universal  consent,  however,  niilk  containing  an  excessive  number 
of  miscellaneous  bacteria  is  not  suitable  for  infant  feeding.  Were  milk 
a  transparent  food  the  enormous  growth  of  microorgantsms  present  in 
average  market  milk  would  be  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  bacteria  get  into  the  milk  from  a  number  of  different  Sourcea 
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Some  of  them  are  in  tlu!  milk  Mom  it  knaves  the  utWer.  They  grow 
lip  the  milk  tlur4s  into  the  milk  cistern;  heuec,  the  fore-milk  eontains 
more  than  the  mirl-milk  or  strippings.  It  is  praetically  inipoi^sible  to 
obtain  4*terile  milk  direetly  from  the  teat  in  any  large  quantity-  As 
soon  as  the  milk  leaves  the  teat  it  reeeiveb  arhlitional  contamination 
from  all  objects  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  as  the  hands,  the  pail, 
the  ilust  in  the  air.  ete.  ^fost  bacteria  get  into  milk  with  the  dirt  that 
falls  from  the  belly  and  udder  of  the  cow  during  milking. 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  increases  every  time  it  is  handled 
or  exposed  in  any  way*  Separator  milk  contains  more  l>acteria  than  the 
original  milk.  The  same  is  true  of  filtered  milk.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  while  some  of  the  visilile  dirt  in  the  milk  is  taken  out,  the  particles 
are  broken  up  and  the  bacteria  disperRn]  throughout  the  fluid. 

(larget,  or  inflammation  of  the  udder,  is  a  very  common  aifection  of 
coW8>  and  is  associated  with  streptococci,  staphyloco<ri,  paraty{»hoid  ha* 
ciili,  colon  bacilli,  etc.  Milk  from  a  gargety  mlder  will  contain  enonnooa 
numl)er8  of  the  corresponding  microorganisms. 

For  the  most  part  bacteria  do  not  pat^s  a  healthy  udder.  However, 
we  can  place  no  trust  in  the  filtering  ability  of  the  mammary  gland.  It 
is  known  that  the  vims  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  is  nltramiero- 
scopic,  and  tlic  virus  of  inaltji  fever  {Murororcus  vieJilenmji).  and  also 
the  virus  of  milk  sickness  are  almost  eimstantly  found  in  the  milk  of 
affected  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  tubercle  bacilli  do  not  pass  the 
mamma r}^  gland  unless  there  is  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 

The  bacteria  in  milk  axe  not  equally  distributed  throughout  the 
fluid.  There  are  more  bacteria  in  cream  than  in  the  underlying  skim 
milk — particularly  in  gravity  cream.  As  the  cream  rises  it  mei'hanically 
carries  the  bacteria  along  with  it,  very  much  as  a  snowstorm  sweeps  th<> 
atmosphere.  Milk  formulae  for  infant  fwdiiig  are  often  made  of  top 
milk,  which,  however,  may  contain  5  to  lt>0  times  the  number  of  liacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter  found  in  the  whole  milk.  In  twenty-six  samples  of, 
milk  Anderson  found  tlie  gravity  cream  contained  about  four  timc^  oi' 
many  bacteria  as  the  sediment  layer,  and  about  one*third  as  many  as  the 
whole  milk.  Schorer  found  that  the  cream  from  milk  of  high  l>acterial 
count  contained  several  thousand  times  as  many  bacteria  as  the  under- 
lying skim  milk. 

Certified  milk  shcndd  nrji  contain  over  10,000  bacteria  per  c*  C*}! 
inspected  milk  not  over  100/K>0.  and  market  milk  not  over  500,000, 
New  York  has  placed  the  limit  at  l,OOOjion  jmt  c.  c.  Even  this  stand* 
ard,  however,  has  not  been  rigidly  enforce*].  Boston  has  a  standarcl 
of  500,000;  Rochester  100,000. 

In  Washington  in  11*08  the  average  hacterinl  cmint  of  the  market 
milk  was  22,000,000  per  <\  c,  as  found  in  many  hundreds  of  samples  of 
the  city  supply.    In  1907  the  average  was  reduced  to  11,000,000, 
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Excessive  numbers  of  bacteria  in  milk  indicate  that  it  is  dirty,  old, 
or  warm.  Any  one  or  any  combination  of  these  factors  favors  a  rapid 
growth  and  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  in  milk. 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  is  the  best  single  index  we  have  of  its 
general  sanitary  character. 

Methods  for  determining  the  number  and  kind  of  bacteria  in  milk 
will  be  found  on  page  588. 

The  Germicidal  Property  of  Milk. — The  so-called  germicidal  prop- 
erty of  milk  has  been  much  misunderstood.  Judged  by  the  number  of 
colonies  that  develop  upon  agar  plates,  the  bacteria  in  milk  first  dim- 
inish, then  increase  in  number.  This  occurs  only  in  raw  milk  during 
the  first  8  or  12  hours  after  it  is  drawn.  Although  the  bacteria  seem- 
ingly decrease  in  numbers,  they  never  entirely  disappear.  After  this 
initial  decrease  there  is  a  continuous  and  rapid  increase,  until  the  milk 
contains  almost  infinite  numbers  in  each  cubic  centimeter.  This  power 
of  milk  to  restrain  the  development  of  bacteria  lasts  from  6  to  24  hours, 
depending  upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  is  kept.  When 
the  milk  is  kept  warm,  37°  C,  the  decrease  is  pronounced  within  the 
first  8  or  10  hours;  after  this  the  milk  has  entirely  lost  its  restraining 
action..  When  the  milk  is  kept  cool,  15°  C,  the  decrease  is  less  marked 
but  more  prolonged. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  bacteria  is  largely  apparent,  being 
due,  at  least  in  part,  to  agglutination ;  that  is,  the  bacteria  are  not  killed, 
they  are  simply  grouped  in  clusters ;  this  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  these 
clusters  may  be  shaken  asunder.  The  germicidal  action  of  milk  is 
specific;  at  most,  is  feeble,  and  is  destroyed  if  the  milk  is  heated  above 
80°  C.  It  varies  in  different  animals,  and  in  the  milk  from  the  same 
animal  at  different  times.  It  cannot  take  the  place  of  cleanliness  and  ice, 
but  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  good  dairy  methods.  It  is  true  that 
bacteria  develop  more  quickly  in  heated  milk  than  raw  milk,  provided  the 
raw  milk  is  fresh ;  it  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  milk  that  is 
a  day  old  no  longer  possesses  this  restraining  action.  The  germicidal 
property  is,  therefore,  ordinarily  absent  in  market  milk. 

Diseases  Spread  by  Milk. — The  diseases  most  commonly  conveyed 
through  milk  are:  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
septic  sore  throat,  malta  fever,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  milk  sickness, 
also  some  of  the  summer  complaints  of  children,  and  the  diarrheal  and 
dysenteric  diseases  of  adults,  which  are  often  referable  to  infected  milk. 

As  a  rule,  milk  becomes  infected  from  human  sources,  sometimes 
on  the  farm,  sometimes  at  the  dairy,  sometimes  in  transportation,  and 
occasionally  in  the  household.  Sometimes  the  milk  becomes  infected  as 
a  result  of  disease  of  the  animal,  as  in  the  case  of  bovine  tnlMTcnlosis, 
malta  fever,  foot-and-nionth  dis(»ase,  strepiococri,  oic. 

When  all  the  facts  are  })rou«^ht  tot'etlicr  thcv  make  a  stron^r  indiitnicnt 
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against  milk.    Thus?,  during  the  five  years,  11)07-11,  there  were  five  milk- 
borne  ontbreaks  in  Boston,  causing  a  total  of  over  4,000  casea  of  siekxteefi* 
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Milk-horDe  Epidemics  in  Greftt«r  Boatoti 


Cmtm 


1907 
11H)7 
1908 
1910 
1911 


Diphtheria, **.......... 

Si^iiriet  fever   ,.,... 

Typhtiid  fever,  about .... 

Scarlet  fever,  over 

** Septic  sore  throat,'*  over 


72 

717 

400 

842 

2.065 


4,006 


In  addition  to  the  specific  diseases,  milk  may  be  injurious  as  a  result 
of  other  causes.  Thus,  Le  Blanc  has  pointed  out  that  the  milk  of  cows 
in  heat  may  cause  gastrointestinal  ilisturbances.  The  toxic  effects  of  milk 
and  milk  products  of  nymphomanous  cows  are  even  more  marked.  Milfi 
should  not  be  ui^ed  wit  bin  fifteen  days  of  parturition.  The  require- 
ment  for  certified  milk  is  placed  at  thirty  days  before  and  fif* 
teen  days  after.  Such  milk  is  apt  to  produce  diarrhea,  colic,  and 
other  digestive  disturbances.  Milk  may  further  be  harmful  as  a  result 
of  such  diseases  as  mastitis  or  garget,  gastroenteritis,  septic  and  febrile 
conditions  of  the  cow.  Recently  it  has  been  shown  tliat  contagious  abor* 
tion  of  cows  is  due  to  I  lie  HaciUus  aborfm,  which  may  contaminate  milk; 
it  is  pathogenic  for  many  animals,  probably  including  man.  Schroeder 
and  Cotton  found  this  bacillus  in  8  out  of  27  samples  of  market  milk 
te^tedL    AH  such  milk  should  be  e:v eluded  or  pasteurized. 

Tuberculosis.— Bovine  tubercle  bacilli  get  into  milk  either  directly 
as  a  reault  of  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  which  occurs  in  from  1  to  2 
per  cent,  of  all  tubercular  cows,  or  indirectly  through  cow  manure*  In 
the  latter  case  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  coughed  up,  swallowed,  and  passed 
in  the  feces.  Practically  all  market  milk  contains  cow  feces.  Occasion- 
ally  milk  contains  tubercle  bacilli  of  the  human  type  from  human  sources. 
Tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  very  prevak^nt.  In  Holland  nearly  1/10  of 
all  cattle  killed  for  food  are  tuberculous;  in  Berlin  16  per  cent;  in  Sax- 
ony 30  per  cent;  in  Pennsylvania  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  The  **milf 
from  a  tuberculous  udder,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  may 
contain  as  many  tubercle  bacilli  as  are  ordinarily  found  in  tuberculous 
sputum.  The  milk  from  a  tuberculous  udder  of  one  cow  may  contain 
sufficient  bacilli  to  infect  the  milk  of  25  or  30  cows.  In  one  case  Ostertag 
found  that  0.001  c,  c.  of  the  secretion  from  a  tuberculous  udder  was 
suthcient  to  cause  tuberculosis  in  a  guinea-pig.  In  such  a  c^se  a  child 
would  receive  an  enormous  dose  in  a  gill. 

Tonney  examined  the  market  milk  of  Chicago  in  1010  for  Ihe  presenco 
of  tubercle  bacilli.  In  10.5  |)er  cent,  of  144  samples  of  raw  milk  he 
found  tubercle  bacilli  in  sufficient  numbers  to  infect  guinea-pigs.     Of 
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19  samples  of  pasteurized  milk  examined  none  contained  tubercle  bacilli. 

Hess  in  1909  examined  107  samples  of  market  milk  in  New  York 
City,  with  the  result  that  17  of  them,  or  16  per  cent.,  were  found  to 
contain  tubercle  bacilli. 

Anderson  examined  223  samples  taken  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  reported  16,  or  6.72  per  cent.,  as  positive.  The  tests  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  milk  in  Washington  disclosed  7.7 
per  cent,  infected.  Goler  reports  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  milk  supply 
of  Rochester,  N".  Y.,  infected.  Sheridan  Delepine  *  reports  that  the  mixed 
milk  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  collected  at  railway  stations  or  other  places 
than  the  farm,  contained  tubercle  bacilli,  as  follows  in  the  samples 
examined  from 

1897  to  1899 17.2  per  cent. 

1900  to  1904 10.3  per  cent. 

1905  to  1909 6.8  per  cent. 

1910  to  1913 9.0  per  cent. 

(years  are  inclusive) 

To  sum  up,  we  have  evidence  from  four  typical  American  cities. 
A  total  of  661  samples  of  milk  have  been  examined,  in  which  tubercle 
bacilli  were  found  in  46,  making  a  percentage  of  8.3.  This  may  be 
taken  as  the  average  percentage  for  the  entire  country. 

Professor  Delepine  found  that  the  milk  sent  by  rail  to  Manchester 
from  272  farms  contained  tubercle  bacilli  from  26,  or  9.6  per  cent. 
Wherever  these  investigations  have  been  carried  out  similar  and  some- 
times higher  results  have  been  obtained,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  It  is  believed  that  the  figures  are  an  underestimate,  for  the 
methods  used  in  the  laboratory  are  not  suflBciently  delicate  to  detect 
a  few  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk.  Unless  these  microorganisms  are  pres- 
ent in  considerable  nimibers,  they  are  apt  to  escape  detection.  In  any 
event,  it  is  clear  that  the  common  market  milk  furnished  all  large 
cities  and  probably  most  small  towns  very  often  contains  tubercle  bacilli. 

Mohler,  Washburn,  and  Doane  found  tubercle  bacilli  to  live  a  year 
and  more  in  cheese  220  days  old.  In  these  experiments  the  cheese  was 
purposely  infected  and  fed  or  inoculated  into  guinea-pigs  at  various 
times.    Tubercle  bacilli  are  frequently  found  in  butter  (page  680). 

The  relation  of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  man  is  considered  on  page  136. 

Method  of  Deteoting  Tubercle  Bacilli  in  Milk. — It  is  not  a  simple 
matter  to  discover  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk,  butter,  and  similar  products. 
Direct  microscopic  examination  for  acid-fast  bacilli  is  not  satisfactory, 
because  ordinarily  there  are  comparatively  few  tubercle  bacilli  in  mixed 
market  milk,  and  furthermore,  many  acid-fast  microorganisms  other  than 
tubercle  bacilli  occur  in  milk. 

^Jour,  of  StQ4e  Med.  Rep.,  November  and  December,  1914. 
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It  18  not  ail  easy  task  to  is^iUite  tubi'n  le  ImeilH  in  pure  culture*  b^ 
rause  the  eiiornjoiis  mmilKT  of  uther  sapro]>h3tic  iiiit-nHirgoiiismii  over- 
grow the  riihureti.  Antiformiii  may  be  tiied  for  tliis  pur{K>se  (see  pagtj 
1160),  ^ 

It  therefore  becomes  iieeciisary  to  resort  to  animal  cxpiTJinentation 
in  order  to  isolate  tubercle  bacilli.  The  guinea-pi^  is  the  nio.st  susceptibla 
and  «iiital>le  OJiimal  for  this  purpos^e.  Tlie  material  under  examniatioat 
may  be  injeeted  subcutaiieously  or  iiitraperitoneally.  A  number  of  arn- 
mals  should  he  inoeulated  with  tlie  sam|>le  in  ques^tion  for  the  reai^un  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  them  will  Bueetimb  to  other  infections,  ©specially 
Btreptoeocei  or  members  of  the  hemorrhagic  septicemic  group,  which  are 
often  found  in  milk.  For  this  rea.sou,  it  is  advisable  to  inject  as  littla 
material  as  posi^ible  for  the  purposes  of  the  test.  Less  will  be  required 
if  the  sample  is  the  milk  from  one-quarter  of  a  cow  than  from  the  mixed 
milk  of  a  henL 

The  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk  may  be  first  eoncentrated  by  centrifuga- 
tion.  Some  of  them  will  fall  to  the  bottom  with  tke  eediraent,  others 
will  rise  with  the  cream,  being  enmcished  and  carried  by  the  fat  globules. 
Tlie  cream  and  sediment  may  then  be  injected  into  guinea-pigs,  either 
separately  or  mixed.  It  shcuild  be  remembered  that  this  process  not  only' 
conceutrates  the  tubercle  bacilli,  but  other  microorganisms  that  may  bd 
in  the  milk. 

The  sediment  may  first  be  treated  with  antiformin,  which  destroys 
many  of  the  frailer  cocci  and  bacilli,  but  r^pares  the  tubercle  bacillij 
Antiformin  is  a  strong  alkaliu  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  (t»ee  page 
10:20). 

The  guinea-pigs  that  survive  the  early  pathogenic  infections  that 
contaminate  the  milk  shouUI  be  watched  for  symptoms  of  tuberculosa 
enlarged  glandn,  loss  of  weight  and  fever    Those  that  do  ntjt  die  in  tw 
mt»ntli8  should  be  tested  w^th  tuberculin.     Inject  2  e.  c.,  subeutaiieou^^lyj 
of  Koch's  old  tuberculin.     This  mu^st  1)0  diluted  back  to  the  origini 
ygtrength  of  the  bouillon  culture.    If  the  guinea-pig  is  tuberculous  it  will 
Mie   witln'n    twenty-four   hours — usually    8    to    lij — with    characteri 
lesions  of  reaction  about  the  tuberculous  foci. 

Typhoid  Fever, — Of  milk-borne  epidemics,  typhoid  fever  takes 
lead.     Typhoid  bacilli  may  swarm  in  milk  without  altering  its 
odor»  or  appearance.     In  Washington   10  per  cent,  of  all  tlie  cases  oJ 
typhoid  fever  during  the  four  years  1U07-10  were  traced  to  milk.     Tht 
milk  may  become  infected  by  a  convalescent,  a  carrier,  or  a  missed  cai 

Bolduan  estimates  that  from  300  to  400  eases  of  typhoid  fever  est 
year  come  in  contact  wiili  the  mJlk  supplied  New  York  City.  lie  fur 
ther  states  that  *'the  startling  total  of  iiO  to  1*^0  typhoid  carriers  now 
probably  menace  the  milk  supply  of  this  city/*  This  estimate  is  baaed 
upon  the  fact  that  about  200,000  persona  come  into  more  or  h 
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^t  with  the  milk  from  over  40J)00  dairy  1  arras  (see  Typhoid  Fever, 
tage  98). 

Milk-borne  outbreaks  of  paratyphoid  fevt»r  have  beoQ  described  by 
Levjue  and  Elberson  ^  and  others. 

Scarlet  Fever. — Milk-borue  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever  are  sorae- 
timea  extensive  and  serious.  The  milk  is  practically  always  infected 
from  human  sources,  T  lie  re  is  a  suspiciniK  however^  that  some 
streptococcal  infections  of  the  cow  may  reproduce  a  disease  resembling 
scarlet  fever  in  man  (see  Scarlet  Fever,  page  181). 

Diphtheria. — Diphtheria  bacilli  in  milk  usually  come  from  human 
sources,  either  cases  or  carriers.  In  a  few  instauces  ulcers  upon  the 
teat  of  the  cow  have  become  infected  with  diphtheria,  and  the  badUi 
are  thus  transferred  to  the  milk.  8uc!i  an  occurrence,  however,  is  un- 
usual. As  a  rule,  diphtheria  outbreaks  caused  by  infected  milk  are  more 
limited  botli  as  to  numbers  and  area  than  mi!k*borne  outbreaks  of 
typhoid  or  scarlet  fever  (see  Diphtheria,  pacre  102), 

Septic  Soke  Throat. — The  first  milk-borne  outbreak  of  '^septic 
sore  throat'*  recognized  in  this  country  occurred  in  and  about  Boston 
in  May,  1911.  Since  then  similar  outbreaks  have  occurred  in  Balti- 
morCj  Concord,  N.  H.,  Cliicago,  and  elsewhere.  The  infection  is  spread- 
ing. The  Boston  outbreak  was  carefully  studied  by  Winslow^  and  is  so 
instructive  that  a  brief  account  of  it  is  given  belo.w. 

Septic  sore  throat  due  to  infected  milk  is  well  known  in  Great 
Britain.  Swithinbank  and  Newman  state  that  a  year  never  goes  by 
in  which  there  are  not  outbreaks  of  sore  throat  or  tonsillitis  due  to  milk 
or  cream.  These  infections  appear  to  be  due  to  a  streptococcus,  several 
varieties  having  been  isolated  l>oth  from  the  milk  and  the  throats  of 
the  patients.  It  is  assumed  that  the  infection  usually  gets  into  the 
milk  from  human  sources,  although  it  is  suspected  that  streptococci 
eliminated  by  diseased  uddprs  may  be  responsible  for  some  outbreaks. 

The  work  of  Theobald  Smith  and  E.  H.  Brown  ^  on  the  streptococci 
of  septic  sore  throat  clears  up  the  etiology  ond  modes  of  transmission 
of  this  infection.  These  workers  have  clearly  shown  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  bovine  and  human  streptococci,  a  distinction  of 
fundamental  importance,  comparable  to  Theobald  Smith*s  pioneer  work 
upon  the  difference  between  bovine  and  human  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  bovine  streptococci  produce  garget  in  cows  but  do  not  cause 
tonsillitis  in  men;  on  the  other  hand,  the  human  streptococci  produce 
sore  throat  in  man  but  have  slight  pathogenicity  for  cows.  The  human 
streptococci  are  alike  in  two  characteristics:  (1)  the  colonies  produce 
immediately  around  them  a  clear  hemoli/ed  zone  on  blood  agar  plates 

^Jmir.  InfecL  Din.,  Ft?b.,  1916,  Vol.  18,  No.  2,  p.  143. 

*  Joiif,  of  Med.  Uts.,  IU15,  XXXI,  p.  45.5.     Also  W.  G,  Smillie,  ^^On  thp  Strep- 
toooocUB  of  Thcobtdd  Smith/'  Jour.  In/cd,  Dis„  Jan.,  1917,  Vol.  21,  No.  1,  p,  45.  ^ 
*>£0  ■ 
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(horse  blood) ;  (2)  these  organisms  ferment  salieiii  but  not  raffinose  or 
rnulin.  Further  they  are  pathogenic  when  injected  into  rabbits.  These 
organisms  are  called  by  Smith  and  Brown  the  Beta  type^  but  will  here* 
after  doubtless  be  known  as  the  Thenljald  Smith  Rtreptoeocci* 

Smith  and  Brown  studied  the  streptococci  from  five  milk-borne 
epidemics  at  first  hand,  together  with  cultures  from  the  big  epidemics 
of  Chicago,  Baltimore  and  Boston,  From  this  work  it  is  now  clear  that 
septic  sore  throat  in  man  is  of  human  origin,  even  when  the  disease  is 
contracted  through  infected  milk*  However,  it  was  found  that  while 
the  human  streptococcus  is  but  slightly  pathogenic  for  cows,  this 
organism  may  become  implanted  in  the  udder.  This  ma^  take  place 
through  milking,  wiping  with  infected  cloths,  through  passing  quills  up 
the  milk  ducts  and  in  similar  ways.  When  this  takes  place,  garget  does 
not  ensue  but  the  streptococcus  becomes  seeded  in  the  udder  and  may 
remain  for  six  weeks  or  longer.  In  other  words  the  cow  may  become  a 
"carrier'*  of  the  human  streptococcus,  thus  explaining  why  milk-borne 
outbreaks  of  septic  sore  throat  are  sometimes  long  drawn  out* 

The  disease  often  presents  a  severe  clinical  type  and  may  result  in 
death-  Apparently  it  is  not  readily  communicable  from  person  to  person. 
The  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  lymphoid  structures  of  the  throat 
and  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  more  se%'ere  than  ordinarily;  edema 
is  a  feature,  and  many  cases  present  pseudomembranous  formation  and 
other  indications  of  a  virulent  infection*  There  is  a  sharp  febrile  re- 
action, prostration,  and  sometimes  delirium.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
may  be  prolonged,  and  complications  occur  in  about  one-quarter  of  the 
eases.  These  consist  mostly  of  enlarged  regional  lymph  nodes^  which 
may  suppurate;  abscesses,  arthritis,  endocarditis,  peritonitis,  erysipelas, 
pneumonia,  pyemia,  acute  nephritis,  otitis,  and  other  sequelae  indicating 
the  invasion  of  the  blood  with  a  virulent  streptocoecus. 

The  Boston  outbreak  in  11>11  was  characterized  by  its  extraordinary 
virulence  and  comparative  immunity  of  children,  and  high  mortality 
among  the  aged  and  infirm.  In  this  outbreak  there  were  over  2,000 
eases  with  about  48  deaths.  One  of  the  features  of  special  interest  was 
that  the  milk  incriminated  had  always  been  a  particularly  clean,  fresh, 
and  satisfactory  supply.  It  was  obtained  from  tyberculin-tested  cows 
Under  veterinary  supervieion,  and  the  milk  itself  subjected  to  frequent 
chemical  and  bacteriological  tests.  The  milk  was  bottled  at  the  dairy, 
the  bottles  were  sterilized,  and  many  extra  precautions  were  taken  to 
ensure  its  cleanliness.  For  28  years  not  a  breath  of  suspicion  was  at- 
tached to  this  milk  until  this  catastrophe  occurred.  It  emphasizes  the 
lesson  that  raw  milk  is  apt  to  be  dangerous  milk,  and  our  only  protec- 
tion against  these  particular  dangers  is  through  pasteurization.* 

*For  a  more  detailed  •tudy  of  this  and  other  milk-borne  outbrealu  tei 
The  MiUc  Questicm,*'  by  M.  J.  Roeen 
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^^TtfiLK  Sickness. — Slows  or  trembles  is  a  peculiar  disease  found 

pn  the  central  part  of  the  United  States,     As  forests  are  cleared  and 

kastures  fenced  the  disease  becomes  less  frequent.    It  is  still  met  with 

in  the  valley  of  the  Pecos  River,  New  Mexico,  in  parts  of  Tennessee 

_and  North  Carolina,     The  virus  is  cooimunicated  to  man  and  is  fre- 

lently  fatal,     Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Lincoln,  died  from  the 

lisease  in  1818  after  an   illness  of  a  week.     Little  is  known  of  the 

luse  of  milk   siekness.     Jordan  and   Harris  have  found   a   bacillus 

dated  with  the  disease  which  they  have  called  the  Bacillus  laciis 

lorbL 

Milk  sickness  is  an  acute  non-febrile  disease  due  to  the  ingestion  of 
Imilk,  milk  products,  or  the  flesh  of  animals  suffering  from  a  disease 
fiown  as  trembles*     The  disease  is  characterized  by  great  depression, 
Ipcrsistent  vomiting,  obstinate  constipation^  and  high  mortality. 

Malta  Fever*^ — ^Malta  fever  is  a  disease  primarily  of  goats;  sec- 
[ondarily  of  man.  The  infection  is  transmitted  from  goats  to  man 
[through  milk  containing  the  Micrococcus  melitensis  (see  page  321)* 

FooT-ANB-MouTH  DISEASE. — Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  an  infection 
Iprimarily  of  cattle  and  secondarily  of  man.     It  is  caused  by  a  filtrable 
iTirus,  and  is  noteworthy  for  being  the  first  ultramicroscopic  virus  dis- 
Dvered  by  Loeffler  and  Frosch  in  1898.    The  infection  is  transmitted  to 
through  the  ingestion  of  raw  milk^  buttermilk,  cheese,  or  whey 
lirom  diseased  cows.    Children  are  not  infrequently  infected  by  drinking 
iboiled  milk  when  the  disease  is  prevalent  in  the  neighborhood.     In 
[man  the  disease  is  mild;  the  symptoms  resemble  those  observed   in 
UnimalB;  there  is  fever,  sometimes  vomiting,  painful  swallowing,  heat 
land  dryness  of  the  month,  followed  by  an  eruption  of  vesicles  in  the 
buccal  and  mucous  membranes,  and  very  rarely  by  similar  ones  on  the 
fingers.     The  vesicles  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  they  soon  break, 

k leaving  small  erosions,  which  rapidly  heal.  The  disease  is  seldom  fatal 
€xcept  occasionally  in  very  weak  children  (see  page  317). 
Infantile  Diarrheas, — One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  high  infant 
mortality  is  summer  diarrheas,  but  even  these  are  not  all  due  to  stale, 
'  dirty,  and  bacteria-laden  milk.  Many  of  the  diarrhea!  diseases  of 
infancy  are  true  cases  of  bacillary  dysentery,  which  is  transmitted  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  However,  the  improvement  in  the  milk  supply 
for  babies  has  directly,  and  in  a  large  part  indirectly,  resulted  in  a 
decrease  in  infant  mortality  in  recent  years.  In  other  words,  improve- 
ment  in  infant  mortality  is  almost  w^holly  attributable  to  lessened 
diarrheal  diseases  in  the  summer  months.  Little  impression  has  yet 
been  made  upon  the  other  cauKCfi  of  infant  mortality. 

The  Character  of  Milk-borae  Epidemics. — Milk-borne  epidemics 
usually  have  an  explosive  onset,  rise  to  a  peak,  and  dcc^Hne  gradually. 
The  character  of  the  curve  depends  upon  the  amoimt  of  infection  in 
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the  milk,  and  the  manner  of  its  distribution,  the  number  of  persons  who 
drink  it,  and  other  factors.  If  the  infection  in  the  milk  is  dilute  or 
attenuated,  the  disease  erops  out  among  a  few  suseeptible  persons  who 
drink  it  If  the  infection  is  concentrated  and  the  milk  is  widely  used, 
the  curve  of  the  outbreak  will  have  the  steeple-like  character  of  a  water- 
borne  epidemic.  The  length  of  the  epidemic  varies  with  the  period  of 
incubation  of  the  disease  and  with  the  length  of  time  the  milk  is  infected. 
The  number  of  peopk  involved  may  vary  from  a  few  to  a  hundred  or 
several  thousand.  Only  a  single  bottle  of  milk  may  be  infected,  and 
thus  convey  the  disease  to  only  one  person;  on  the  other  hand,  many 
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gallons  of  mixed  dairy  milk  may  become  infecteil  and  produce  di8et.Be 
in  many  hundred  persons.  As  a  rule,  milk  outbreaks  la&t  a  comparatively 
short  time^  and  extend  over  a  circumscribed  area,  as  the  disease  follows 
the  milk  route.  At  first  the  di>^ea^e  occurp  almnnt  exclusively  among  users 
of  the  infected  milk.    Afterward  secondary  cases  may  occur. 

The  disease  shows  a  special  incidence  among  milk  drinkers.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  sometimes  only  one  perj^jn  of  a  numl>er  living 
in  the  same  house  is  attacked,  and  such  a  one  is  a  person  who  drinks 
the  milk  raw* 

Milk-borne  diseases  attack  those  living  under  the  best  sanitnry  con* 
ditions.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  such  people  drink  milk  nu>re  freely 
tlmn  the  poor.  Milk  outliriiaks  among  tht*  well-to-do  arc  unnec<?8sary 
tragedies  to  the  sanitariiin, 

Most  milk  ou  I  breaks  <hnu  a  '^ri^Mtrr  in.  idtucr  of  the  diseasi*  among 
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wom<?n  and  children,  who  are  usually  credited  with  drinking  more  milk 
than  meD-  There  is  apt  to  be  a  short  period  of  iiu^ulation,  probably 
on  account  of  the  concentration  and  large  amount  of  the  infection ; 
however,  the  disease  often  runs  a  mild  coorse.  Slultiple  eastis  occur 
fiimultaneously  in  the  same  house.  iSueb  an  occurrence  is  very  suggestive 
to  the  epidemiologist,  and  frequently  gives  him  the  first  hint  of  an  im- 
pending milk  epidemic. 

Desiccated  Milk. — Mr,  Gail  Borden  successfully  evajxirated  milk  at  a 
low  temperature  under  reduced  pressure,  and  in  1850  obtained  a  patent 
for  bis  process  of  preparing  "'condensed"  milk.  The  presence  of  the  fat 
has  interposed  the  greatest  ditficulty  to  the  complete  drying  of  milk* 
Three  successful  processes  are  now  in  use;  (1)  In  the  Ekenberg  process 
the  milk  is  sprayed  under  constant  pressure  on  the  inner  surface  of 
a  rotating  steam-heated  cylinder.  The  milk  is  thus  dried  in  partial 
vacuum  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  (2)  A  more  frequently 
employed  process  common  in  the  production  of  cheaper  grades  consists 
in  spraying  the  previously  concentrated  milk  on  the  exterior  highly  pol- 
ished earface  of  revolving  steel  drums.  Here  it  is  almost  instautaneously 
dxied  at  a  temperature  of  230"^  F.  and  then  scraped  off  by  sharp  kinf<* 
blades.  (3)  In  the  Benevot-de-Neveu  process  the  milk  is  first  concen- 
trated in  a  vacuum  and  then  sprayed  under  great  pre.Hsure  into  a  largo 
drying  chamber  where  the  cloud  of  finely  atomized  particles  is  sur* 
rounded  by  a  current  of  hot  air.  and  thereby  instantly  dried.  The  result 
is  a  powder  in  which  many  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  original  milk  are  retained. 

Condensed  Milk, — Unsweetened  condensed  milk  must  be  sterilized, 
otherwise  it  will  not  keep.  The  sugar  preserves  tiie  sweetened  product, 
which  is  therefore  frequently  not  sterilized  and  contains  great  numbers 
of  bacteria — millions  per  cubic  centimeter.  At  the  prevailing  prices 
condensed  milk  is  expensive  when  nutritive  values  are  compared  to  fresh 
milk.  Babies  raised  on  condensed  milk  are  liable  to  develop  scurvy 
unless  given  nrangc  juice  or  other  anti-scorbutic  food. 

Fresh  Milk  Products. — Cream,  butter,  buttermilk,  ice-cream,  sour 
milk^  fresh  cheese^  and  other  milk  products  may  convey  all  the  infec- 
tions contained  in  the  original  milk  from  which  they  are  prepared.  It  is 
known  that  tubercle  bacilli  pass  into  butter  and  nvay  live  there  for 
months.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  inrcctcd  cream  may  he 
the  cause  of  typhoid  fever,  septic  sore  throat,  and  witliout  doubt  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  and  other  milk-borne  diseases. 

Milk  products  are  frequently  made  from  the  left-over  milk  or  milk 
otherwise  unsalable.  This  should  \n*  t-ontrullcd  by  an  cBicient  system  of 
inspection. 

The  infections  in  fresh  milk  products-  may  be  guarded  against  by 
pasteurization-     It  is  comparatively  easy  to  pasteurize  cream,  for  the 
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reason  that  it  may  be  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  ifl  the  CBHtg 
with  milk  T*ithout  materially  altering  its  physical  properties. 

For  60-called  tyrotoxicon  poieoniiig  dye  to  cheese  see  section  on 
Ptomains. 

Butter.— Butter  h  made  from  "gravity"  cream  or  *^separator''  cream. 
The  cream  may  be  fresh,  but  is  usually  ripened,  that  is,  partially  sour 
t>efore  it  is  made  into  butter.  Special  cultures  of  microorganisma 
{^'etarterfi^*)  are  sometiraea  added  to  ripen  the  cream  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  butter  a  particular  flavor. 

Butter  is  usually  **8cored''  in  accordance  with  a  score  card  proposed 
by  WoH  in  w^hich  45  points  are  allowed  for  flavor,  25  for  grain  (Iwdy), 
15  for  color,  10  for  salt,  and  5  for  packing.  The  amount  of  fat  con- 
tained in  butter  may  be  determined  by  the  Doran  method  which  ia 
accurate  to  within  one-half  per  cent.  Warm  the  butter  to  40^  C,  stir 
thoroughly,  add  about  iU  c,  c.  of  the  sample  into  a  graduated  sedimenta- 
tion tube,  and  whirl  in  the  centrifuge  for  a  few  seconds;  measure,  and 
record.  Now  add  about  5  c.  c.  of  gasoline;  mix,  and  whirl  again  for 
15  or  20  seconds.  The  gasoline  dissolves  the  fat  which  rises.  The  non- 
fat portion  sinka  to  the  bottom.  The  latter  is  measured  and  the  differ- 
ence represents  the  amount  of  fat.  The  United  States  regulations  re- 
quire that  butter  shall  not  contain  less  than  82.5  per  cent  of  milk- 
fat^  and  a  renovated  butter  shall  not  contain  more  than  10  per  cent. 
of  moisture. 

Natural  butter  has  a  refractometer  index  at  40*^  C,  ranging  from 
1.4531  to  1.4562,  usually  about  1.4553.  The  presence  of  other  fata  that 
have  been  mixed  with  the  butter  may  readily  be  determined  by  a  higher 
refractometer  reading.  Coloring  matter  is  often  added  to  butter.  The 
presence  of  coloring  matter  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  fat  in 
'ether  and  adding  to  separate  portions  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sodium  hydroxid.  The  first  demonstrates  the  presence  of  the  azo  dyes, 
the  aecond,  the  vegetable  dyes. 

Butter  turns  acid  and  rancid  in  time,  owing  to  the  conversion  of 
the  fat  into  fatty  acids.  Rancid  butter  may  be  renovated  by  washing 
it  with  skim  milk  or  with  water,  to  which  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  lime 
is  sometimes  added  to  neutralize  the  acidity.  There  is  no  particular 
health  objection  to  these  processes  provided  such  butter  is  sold  as  reno- 
vated butter. 

Fresh  butter  contains  a  great  number  of  microorganisraa  (milliona 
per  gram).  The  total  bacterial  count  diminishes  with  time.  There 
may  be  a  reduction  of  85  per  cent,  in  two  weeks,  and  93  per  cent,  in 
four  weeks.  Butter  may  contain  tubercle  bacilli,  typhoid,  and  other 
pathogenic  bacilli.    Of  21  samples  of  market  butter  examined  in  Boston,* 
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^Rwo  of  them  were  fomid  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli,  being  0,5  per  cent,  of 

^Bthe  samples  examined.    On  account  of  thiia  danger  butter  should  always 

^Hbe  made  from  pasteurized  cream  and  labeled  "Gutter  made  from  paa- 

^Reurized  cream,'"  not  "pasteurized  butter,** 

^k       Petri  examined  102  samples  of  butter  at  Berlin  using  408  animals 

Hfor  inoculation ;  16.7  per  cent  contained  tubercle  bacilli.    Kom  found 

H23,5  per  cent,  of  17  samples  of  butter  at  Freiberg  to  contain  tubercle 

^KbaeiUi. 

^B      The  frequency  with  which  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  butter  ia 

^■shown  in  a  table  collected  by  Swithinbank  and  Newman.^    Of  498  sam- 

H  pies  tested  from  different  sources,  70,  or  15,2  per  cent,^  contained  tubercle 

H  bacilli, 

H       Schroeder  and  Cotton  ^  have  found  that  living  tubercle  bacilli  will 

^K^tain  their  infective  properties  for  at  least  100  days  in  salted  butter 

^HtheiL  kept  without  ice  in  a  house  cellar. 

Oleomargarine  is  a  mixture  of  various  animal  and  vegetable  fata 
and  oils  otherwise  used  as  food  products,  therefore  the  objections  to  the 
use  of  oleomargarine  are  more  on  the  grounds  of  fraud  and  deception 
than  in  regard  to  nutritive  value  or  sanitary  significance.  The  fraud 
consists  in  selling  oleomargarine  as  butter. 

In  the  United  States  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  can  take  place 
only  under  the  supervision  of  the  internal  revenue:  all  oleomargarine 
artificially  colored  to  resemble  butter  pays  an  internal  revenue  tax  of 
10  cents  per  pound;  uncolored,  1/4  of  a  cent  per  pound.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  the  quantity  of  colored  oleomargarine 
manufactured  in  United  States  amounted  to  3,491,978  pounds;  and  un- 
colored, 85404,(155  pounds.  For  coloring  matter  anil  in  dyes  are  usually 
preferred  to  anna  to  or  saffron. 

Oleomargarine  consists  of  a  mixture  of  neutral  lard,  beef  fat,  and 
cotton  seed  oil  which  are  usually  churned  with  milk  in  order  to  give  a 
flavor  of  butter  to  the  product.  The  yolk  of  eggs  and  other  substances  are 
sometimes  added.  In  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  fat  from  the 
mesentery  and  mediastinum  is  said  to  be  sometimes  employed,  and  this 
fat  often  contains  tuberculous  glands.  The  milk  used  may  also  contain 
tubercle  bacilli,  Morgenroth  examined  20  samples  of  oleomargarine,  some 
of  which  were  of  the  cheap  variety  and  some  expensive.  In  9  specimens 
tubercle  bacilli  were  found. 

Test  to  Dklinguvih  Bniier  from  Oleomargarine, — Place  a  piece  of  the 
sample,  about  the  size  of  a  small  chestnut^  in  an  ordinary  tablespoon.  In 
the  laboratory  a  small  dish  or  test  tube  may  be  used.  Heat  over  a  flame, 
first  melting  the  sample  to  be  testccl,  hastening  the  process  by  stirring 
with  a  splinter  of  wood   (a  matclj-stick).     When  melted,  increase  the 

fc***Bacte^lljlogJ'  of  Milk,"  p,  221. 
*  Bureau  of  A'nimal  Industry  €ir,  A'o.  /5i,  p. 
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hoat»  bring  to  a  brink  boil,  and  after  the  boiling  lia.«  hefr\m  Ftir  thoroughly, 
not  negk*ftiji^  tlic  outt^r  edges. 

Oleomargarine  and  renovated  butter  boil  noisily,  gputter  more  or 
less  like  a  mixture  of  grease  and  water  when  boiling,  and  produce  no 
foam*  or  very  little,  Renovated  butter  produces  usnally  a  very  small 
amonnt.  On  the  other  hand,  genuine  butter  boils  usually  with  less  noise 
and  produces  an  abundance  of  foam. 

The  rcfrac  toTucter  rcuding  gives  a  more  accurate  test  (see  page  598). 

Inspection. — An  efficient  inspection  service  is  a  preventive  measure 
that  strikcB  at  the  root  of  the  milk  profilem.  A  good  inspection  service 
is  expensive,  but  is  worth  its  c<»t^t  in  providing  cleaner  and  better  milk. 
Inspection  has  ii»  limitationa,  for  it  cannot  see  bacilliifl  carriers,  mild 
caaey  of  disease,  and  cannot  be  on  Imnd  at  all  places  at  all  times*  No 
gystem  of  iuspettion  can  be  so  perfect  as  to  insure  milk  free  from  in- 
fection at  all  times. 

A  competent  system  of  inspection  will  help  the  farmer  very  much 
with  his  problem.s,  and  the  educational  value  of  8U(h  a  system  is  one 
of  its  best  features*  The  score-card  system  is  an  essential  element  in 
a  successful  inspection  service. 

The  score  card  should  be  used  in  inspecting  dairies,  but  dairy  scores  do 
not  correspond  to  milk  grades  as  determined  by  bacteriologic  tests. 

Inspection  is  particularly  helpful  in  tracing  the  source  of  infected 
milk  and  preventing  recurrences.  Another  important  element  in  any 
inepeetion  gystem  is  the  license  or  permit.  All  persons  produt^iiig  or 
handling,  milk  should  obtain  a  license,  which  should  be  issued  only 
after  the  person  has  demonstrated  his  capacity  to  haudle  milk  in  a  safe 
and  cleanly  manner. 

Pasteurization.— Pasteurization  as  applied  to  milk  c<:»nsists  in  heating 
it  for  a  short  period  of  time  at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  point, 
followed  by  rapid  chilling.  In  the  language  of  the  kitchen,  pasteurization 
means  parboiling.  To  the  sanitarian  pasteurization  has  but  one  objecti 
vix.,  the  destruction  of  pathogenic  bacteria. 

Milk  heated  to  60**  C.  and  held  at  that  temperature  for  20  minutes 
will  kill  the  viruses  of  tuberculosis,  t}7ihoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, malta  fever,  dysentery,  foot-and-mouth  disease;  this  time  and 
temperature  will  also  kill  streptococci*  staphylococci,  and  practically  all 
non-spore-bearing  microorganisms  pathogenic  for  man.*  To  provide  a 
factor  of  safety  it  is  advisable  in  commercial  practice  to  heat  milk  to 
65**  C.  for  a  period  of  30  or  45  minutes.    Heating  milk  to  this  tempera- 


'  Dp  Jong  and  Do  Oriipf  (quoted  by  Rullman,  Cmtratht   /.  Raktmial.,  Part 

2,  10  U.  XTJ,  2rtJM  Imv**  (U'nrrih<'fl  m-vcri  Ktrain»  of  H.  rnli  wliicli  »nrvi%*p  as^ 
to  67'  C.  for  30  miiiutos  In  n*ilk  or  Wnth,  These  strains  wouli]  not  b«?  kill*»d 
by  the  *iogr*H»  nf  hi»at  i*o»rnfii>f*ly  u»<»nl   in  pastfiirir^lkui  uiid   in  mnftcquenrc  the 

f»r(^w*nrf  of  B.  roH   in  pii»t('nrizi*cl  tiiilk  can  im  lun^rr  l>e  taken  ad  an  index  of 
mpruper   pnateurir-ntion  or  atihet^qnt-nt  eontaminiitiun. 
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lure  does  not  alter  its  taste,  odor,  or  digestibility,  does  not  interfere 
irith  its  food  value,  aud  has  tlie  great  advantage  of  preventing  much 
sickness  and  saving  many  lives. 

Pasteurization  is  not  the  ideal,  but  only  a  temporary  expedi«?nt. 
t  is  the  fiiraplest,  cheapest,  least  objectionable,  and  most  trust- 
ortby  metliod  of  rendering  infected  milk  safe.  Pasteurization, 
Aiwever*  cannot  atone  for  tilth  and  should  not  be  used  as  a  re- 
emption  process.  A  pure  milk  is  better  than  a  purified  milk: 
owever,  no  one  should  drink  raw  milk  that  cannot  be  guaranteed 
ly  the  health  officer  as  safe  and  free  from  danger.  Only  certified 
ilk  or  milk  of  equally  high  character  can  be  regarded  as  rcA- 
Bonably  safe  and  satisfactory  without  pasteurization.  Less  than  1 
T  cent,  of  all  the  milk  found  npon  the  market  comes  within  the 
onor  class. 

Pasteurized  milk  must  he  handled  at  least  as  carefully  as  raw  milk. 
t  should  be  bottled  by  machinery  immediately  following  the  process, 
kept  cold,  and  delivered  promptly.  Pasteurized  milk  sours  as  a  result 
of  acid  fermentation.  Just  as  raw  milk  does.  In  other  words,  the  tem- 
peratures recommended  do  not  destroy  "nature's  danger  signaP' — the 
lactic  acid  bacteria.* 

Pasteurization  is  not  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  inspection,  but 
as  an  adjunct  to  inspectiom  lospection  gives  us  cleaner  and  better,  but 
ot  necessarily  safe,  milk.  Pasteurization  eliminates  the  dangers  in* 
on  cannot  see.  The  combination  of  inspection  and  pasteurization 
corresponds  in  all  respects  to  modern  methods  of  obtaining  a  safe  water 
supply  for  a  large  city.  The  w^atershed,  through  )nspe<::tion,  is  kept 
dean,  but  the  water  is  filtered  or  purified  before  it  is  given  to  the  con- 
sumer* 

There  can  be  no  more  objection  to  the  heating  of  milk  for  the  use 
of  adults  and  children  above  the  age  of  three  years  than  there  is  to  the 
cooking  of  meat  Infants  should  receive  breast  milk.  When  this  is 
not  possible  they  should  have  the  best,  freshest  cow^s  milk  that  can  be 
obtained.  Whether  such  miJk  is  to  be  pasteurized,  modified,  or  other- 
wise treated  will  vary  with  circumstances. 

Much  Itas  been  said  concerning  the  relation  of  scurvy  and  rickets 
io  pftsteurized  milk.  This  is  still  a  disputed  point,  hut  the  evidence 
seems  clear  to  me  that  these  two  diseases  hear  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  heating  of  the  milk.  Scurvy  may  readily  be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  a  little  orange  juice,  pineapple  juice,  or  the  juice  of  other  fresh 
fruits.  Bickets  is  a  disease  of  defeetive  alimentation,  which  cannot  be 
laid  to  the  door  of  pasteurization.  Pediatricians  now  almost  unani- 
mously recommend  pasteurization,  particularly  in  the  summer  time,  es- 

*  Nature  has  no  danger  tipia!  for  infected  tnilk.     Pathogenic  micro-organ- 
\  dQ  not  alter  thi-  taste,  odor  or  appearance  of  milk. 
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peeially  for  those  infants  who  must  depend  npon  ordinary  market  mi 
or  milk  of  unknown  quality. 

Pasteurization  is  too  important  a  puhlie  health  measure  to  leave  to 
individual  caprice-  The  procen^s  slionld  be  under  official  supervision* 
Further,  pasteurized  milk  should  be  labeled  as  such  or  simply  'Seated 

milk/*  stating  the  degree 
of  heat  and  the  length  of 
time,  and  the  date  on 
whifh  the  process  was 
done. 

Pasteurization  is  some- 
times objected  to  because  it 
does  not  destroy  heat-re- 
Bisting  toxines  which  are 
supposed  to  be  in  milk. 
The  occurrence  of  such 
poisons  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion. Even  if  they  exist  in 
milk  they  would  he  in  the 
raw  milk  as  well  as  in  the 
hinted  milk.  The  true 
I  us  are  all  killed  at 
uu    V.  for  '20  minutes. 

Theoretically  the  beat 
place  to  pasteurize  milk  is 
in  the  home*  Practically 
the  best  place  is  at  some 
central  station^  where  it  ■ 
may  be  done  scientifically  under  official  surveillance. 

Metiiodq  of  Pasteitbization. — There  are  three  well-known  methods 
by  which  milk  may  be  pasteurized:  (1)  the  flash  method;  (2)  the 
holding  method ;  (3)  in  the  bottle. 

The  flash  method  consists  of  heating  the  milk  momentarily  to  a 
temperature  of  about  178**  F.  (81*^  C.)  and  chilling  at  once.  This  method 
is  sometimes  incorrectly  called  commercial  pasteurization.  It  does  not 
give  uniform  results,  is  not  entirely  reliable,  and  does  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  sanitarian.  The  method^  however,  is  rapid,  cheap,  and 
much  in  vogue. 

The  holding  method  consists  in  heating  the  milk  to  the  desired 
temperature,  say  65**  C,  and  then  holding  it  in  a  suitable  tank  or  series 
of  tanks  at  that  temperature  for  a  given  period  of  lime,  say  30  or  45 
minutes.  This  method  has  proveji  satisfactory  in  practice  under  com- 
mercial conditions. 

Pasteurization  in  the  bottle  is  the  perfection  of  the  art.     It  ia  the 


Fio.  74. — ^Automatic  TsimBBATimB  RBcoa]>s]t  roa 
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ideal  mefhod,  because  the  danger^  however  slight^  of  recontamination 
is  entirely  eliminated.  In  order  to  pasteurize  milk  in  bottles  the  bottles 
must  be  well  sealed  with  a  tight  cork  and  cap,  or  equally  eflEective 
stopper.  The  bottles  containing  the  milk  may  either  be  immersed  in 
a  water  bath,  brought  to  the  proper  temperature,  held  there  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  and  then  chilled;  or  the  methods  used  in  beer  pasteuriza- 
tion, such  as  the  Loew  pasteurizers,  may  be  used.  In  this  case  the 
bottles  are  subjected  to  a  spray  or  shower  of  heated  water. 


Fio.  76. — Straus  Homb  Pabtburizeb. 


Freeman's  pasteurizer  for  heating  milk  in  individual  feeding  bottles 
in  the  home  is  most  serviceable.  The  modification  of  Mr.  Nathan  Straus 
is  shown  in  Fig.  75.    It  is  used  as  follows : 

After  the  bottles  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  they  are  placed  in 
the  tray  (A)  and  filled  with  the  milk  or  mixture  used  for  one  feeding. 
Then  put  on  the  corks  or  patented  stoppers  without  fastening  them 
tightly. 

The  pot  (B)  is  now  placed  on  the  wooden  surface  of  the  table  or 
floor  and  filled  to  the  supports  (C)  with  boiling  water.  Place  the  tray 
(A)  with  filled  bottles  into  the  pot  (B)  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  tray 
rests  on  the  supports  (C),  and  put  cover  (D)  on  quickly. 

After  the  bottles  have  been  warmed  up  by  the  steam  for  five  minutes, 
remove  the  cover  quickly,  turn  the  tray  so  that  it  drops  into  the  water, 
replace  the  cover  immediately.  This  manipulation  is  to  be  made  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  avoid  loss  of  heat.  Thus  it  remains  for  twenty- 
five  minutes. 
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Now  take  the  tray  out  of  the  water  and  fasten  the  corks  or  stop- 
pers air-tight.  Cool  the  bottlei*  with  cold  water  and  ice  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  keep  them  at  thin  low  temperature  until  cold. 

Use  the  milk  from  the  buttles  and  by  no  means  pour  it  into  another 
vessel. 

The  milk  should  not  be  used  for  children  later  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  pasteurization. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  only  fresh,  clean  milk,  which  haa 
been  kept  cold,  should  be  used. 

The  Effect  of  Heat  upon  Milk. — The  changes  produced  in  milk  by 
heating  (k'peud  upon  the  degree  of  heat  and  the  k'nglh  of  exposure. 
Milk  heated  at  62.8*  C  for  30  minutes  does  not  undergo  any  appreciable 
chemical  and  physical  chaQge.  The  boiling  of  milk,  however,  pro- 
duces pronounced  changes.  In  the  main,  these  consist  of  a  partial  de- 
composition of  the  proteins  and  other  complex  nitrogenous  derivatives; 
diminution  of  the  organic  phosphorus  and  an  increase  of  inorganic  phos* 
phorus;  precipitation  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  phosphates;  expulsion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon 
dioxid;  caramelization  or  burning  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  milk  sugar, 
causing  the  brownish  color;  partial  disarrangement  of  the  normal  emul- 
sion, and  coalescence  of  some  of  the  fat  globules;  coagulation  of  the 
serum  albumin,  which  begins  at  75"^  C. ;  the  ferments  are  killed. 

Boiled  milk  has  a  cooked  taste  wduch  appears  at  about  70°  C.  This 
is  due  perhaps 'to  the  decomposition  of  certain  of  the  proteins  in  the 
milk.  The  loss  of  certain  gases  also  alters  the  taste,  so  that  milk  heated 
in  closed  vessels  has  a  less  pronounced  flavor  than  if  huated  in  open 
vessels. 

Milk  heated  in  the  open  air  forms  a  pellicle  which  renews  if  it  is 
removed.  This  scum  forms  when  milk  reaches  about  60°  C.  It  eon- 
sists  of : 


I 
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Fatty  matter. ...  45.42  per  cent. 

Casein  and  albuminoid 50  86  per  cent. 

Ash 3,72  per  cent. 


IMilk  heated  in  closed  vessels  does  not  form  a  pellicle,  even  when 
the  temperature  reaches  the  boiling  point.  It  seems  that  this  pellicle 
is  due  mainly  to  the  drying  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  liquid* 

After  milk  has  been  heated  to  GS°  C.  or  over  for  half  an  hour,  the 
cream  does  not  rise  well,  if  at  all,  owning  to  the  increase  in  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  fluid  in  wdiich  it  is  emulsified.  The  clusters  of  fat  drop- 
lets which  are  agglutinated  into  ma.sses  in  normal  milk  are  broken  doun 
by  luxating,  and  tlic  gbjbules  arc  more  homogcm^»n<*i;ly  distribtited  through- 
<iut  the  fluid. 

It  has  been  nbf»e^ve^l  that  ctMik^'d  milk  ctui'^ulatcs  with  rennin  more 
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slowly  than  taw  milk.  This  effect  is  noted  often  at  temperatures  of 
80°  to  90°  C,  but  has  not  been  observed  in  milk  heated  to  60°  C.  for 
20  minutes.  The  curd  produced  by  rennin  coagulation  in  cooked  milk 
is  softer,  less  tough,  and  more  flocculent  than  that  produced  by  rennin 
coagulation  in  raw  milk.  This  is  believed  to  be  an  advantage  favor- 
ing the  digestibility  of  heated  milk.  Cooked  milk  is  said  to  be  con- 
stipating. This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  cooked  milk  contains 
comparatively  few  bacteria  and  is,  therefore,  less  irritating  than  raw 
milk. 

The  Essential  Bequirements  for  a  Safe  and  Satisfactory  Milk  Sup- 
ply.— 1.  Cows  should  be  healthy  and  free  especially  from  communica- 
ble infections,  or  any  febrile  disease,  or  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
udder. 

2.  All  persons  wjio  in  any  way  come  in  contact  with  the  milk  or 
milk  apparatus  should  be  free  from  communicable  diseases  and  not  be 
carriers.    A  minimum  of  human  contact  should  be  insisted  upon. 

3.  The  milking  should  be  done  in  clean  rooms,  the  udders  washed; 
the  hands  of  the  milker  should  be  clean  and  dry. 

4.  The  milk  should  be  received  into  clean,  sterilized  pails,  with  a  small 
mouth  so  as  to  keep  out  dust  and  dirt  which  falls  from  the  udder  and 
belly  of  the  cow.  If  strainers  are  used  they  should  be  cleaned  or  boiled 
morning  and  evening.  Cans  and  pails  should  be  cleaned  with  washing 
soda  or  alkaline  powder  (not  soap)  and  then  steamed  or  boiled. 

6.  The  milk  should  be  chilled  to  50°  F.  or  imder  at  once,  and  kept 
protected  from  flies,  dust,  odors,  and  contamination,  in  a  clean  milk 
house  until  collected.  A  wooden  paddle  should  not  be  used  to  stir  the 
milk.    If  stirred  a  metal  paddle  is  preferable. 

6.  The  milk  should  likewise  be  kept  protected  and  cold,  not  higher 
than  50°  F.,  in  transit  to  the  city,  and  protected  against  tampering  en 
route.  The  lower  the  temperature  the  easier  it  will  be  to  keep  the 
bacterial  coimt  down. 

7.  All  apparatus  at  the  city  dairy,  such  as  tanks,  clarifiers,  separators, 
pasteurizers,  and  bottling  machines,  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean 
and  sterilized  by  steam. 

8.  Pasteurization  at  not  less  than  60°  for  20  minutes,  followed  by 
rapid  chilling,  and  the  milk  kept  below  50°  F.  until  delivered  to  the 
consumer. 

9.  The  pasteurized  milk  to  be  bottled  by  machinery  in  sterilized  bot- 
tles, well  sealed;  and  delivered  promptly  to  the  consumer. 

10.  All  bottles  and  cans,  after  use  in  city  delivery,  should  be  washed 
and  sterilized  before  being  returned  to  the  producer  in  order  to  prevent 
the  conveyance  of  infection  to  the  dairy  or  country  farm. 

11.  The  milk  must  be  graded.  In  this  way  the  producer  is  paid 
for  care  and  cleanliness  and  the  consumer  has  a  ready  means  of  knowing 
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the  sanitary  characler  of  the  milk  be  purchases.     The  health  of 
should  make  frequent  bacterial  rrniiits  for  the  purpose  of  grading. 
12.  A  system  of  inspection  tci  insure  the  above  requirements. 


THE  BACTEEIOLOOICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  MILK 


Tlic  number  of  Bacteria* — ^No  known  method  can  give  an  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  bacteria  in  milk.  Some  are  aerobes,  others  anaerobes; 
some  require  alkaline,  others  acid  media;  some  grow  best  at  room  tem- 
perature, others  only  at  blood  temperature;  and  some  grow  slowly  or 
not  at  aU  upon  ordinary  media.  The  methods  in  use,  therefore,  are 
those  which  have  been  shown  by  e.xperiments  to  give  the  highest  counts 
and  the  maximum  information  under  ordinary  conditions. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  methods  should  follow  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Standard  Methods  of  Bacterial  Milk  Analysis  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,* 

The  samples  must  l>e  collected  and  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  either  any  addition  of  bacteria  from  without  or  multiplication 
of  the  bacteria  originally  present.  Whenever  possible,  and  especiaHy 
in  the  selection  of  certified  milk  samples,  an  original  package  should  be 
taken,  placed  in  a  suitably  iced  case,  and  brought  at  once  to  the  labora- 
tory. Samples  of  market  milk  may  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as 
water  samples,  in  sterile,  wide-mouthed,  glass-stoppered  four-ounce  bot- 
tles. Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  sample  which  is  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  milk  to  be  examined.  This  may  be  done  by  pouring  the 
milk  back  and  forth  into  a  sterile  receptacle,  or  shaking  the  milk  thor- 
oughly with  the  receptacle  turned  upside  down.  In  taking  samples  from 
tanks  it  is  allowable  to  stir  thoroughly  with  a  long-handled  dipper,  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  shorter  the  time  between  collection  and  examination  of 
milk  samples  the  more  accurate  will  be  the  results.  For  routine  work  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  plate  within  four  hours  of  the  time  of  collec- 
tion. Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
aamples  properly  iced  during  this  interval.  They  should  be  kept  below 
40°  F.,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  frozen. 

The  standard  medium  for  routine  enumeration  of  bacteria  in  milk 
is:  agar,  1  per  cent.,  reaction  -fL5,  Fuller^s  scale,'  Milk  should  al- 
ways be  diluted  before  plating,  for  the  reason  that  whole  milk  produces 
a  turbidity  of  the  agar,  and  because  the  bact-eria  cannot  well  be  dis- 
persed without  diluting,  and  the  resulting  colonies  are  so  close  that  they 
interfere  with  each  other.    The  milk  is  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  1-10, 

HUO,  VI,  3,  p.  315,     Modi- 
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*  Amrrit^an  Journal  of  PuhUc  flygienr,  Auguet, 
fled  Doc^mhiT,  10ir>,  Vol.  V.  No.  12.  p,   )2fiK 
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1-100,  1-1,000,  1-10,000,  1-100,000,  or  1-1,000,000.  For  certified  milk 
1-100  dilution  should  be  used.  Ordinary  potable  water,  sterilized,  may 
be  used  for  dilutions.  The  number  of  bacteria  present  may  be  estimated 
approximately  before  dilutions  are  made  by  direct  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  a  properly  prepared  sediment.  Otherwise  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  range  of  dilutions  therefrom,  selecting  for  record  the  count  obtained 
on  that  plate  which  yields  between  30  and  200  colonies.  A  plate  con- 
taining more  or  less  than  these  numbers  will  not  give  reliable  results. 
Porous,  earthenware  Petri  dish  covers  are  reconmiended  as  superior  to 
glass,  since  they  absorb  the  excess  of  moisture  and  thus  help  prevent 
spreaders.  Another  method  of  preventing  spreaders  is  to  invert  the 
dishes  and  place  in  the  glass  cover  of  each  a  strip  of  sterile  filter  paper 
moistened  with  one  large  drop  of  glycerin. 

The  plating  should  always  be  checked  by  duplicate  controls,  and 
a  blank  plate  should  be  made  with  each  series  for  control  of  the  steril- 
ity of  the  agar,  water,  air,  Petri  dishes,  pipettes,  and  methods.  The 
plates  should  be  incubated  at  37*^  C.  for  48  hours,  or  may  be  grown  at 
21*^  C.  for  five  days.  Only  those  colonies  should  be  counted  which  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  or  may  be  seen  readily  by  a  low  power  lens.* 
The  result  should  always  be  expressed  in  round  numbers.  It  is  mis- 
leading to  state  that  a  milk  contains  2,140,672  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter.  This  gives  a  false  and  exaggerated  notion  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  method.  At  best  the  results  are  only  an  average  approx- 
imation. Besults  should  be  expressed  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Standards  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Conunittee.* 

The  number  of  bacteria  is  the  best  single  index  we  have  of  the 
general  character  of  milk. 

The  Kinds  of  Bacteria. — ^We  still  lack  satisfactory  routine  methods 
for  determining  the  kinds  of  bacteria  found  in  milk.  If  the  plates  are 
made  with  gelatin  it  will  give  the  relative  proportion  of  liquefiers.  By 
the  use  of  Endo's  medium  or  lactose  litmus  agar  the  number  of  acid- 
producing  bacteria  may  be  determined.  The  number  of  fermenting  or- 
ganisms may  be  estimated  by  planting  progressively  smaller  quantities  in 
fermentation  tubes  containing  glucose  or  other  sugar;  or  by  the  use  of 
the  Wisconsin  curd  test.  The  presence  of  gas-producing  organisms  in 
abimdance  usually  indicates  dirty  conditions  of  stables,  cows,  or  con- 
tainers. 

To  determine  the  number  of  proteolytic  bacteria  in  milk  place  1  c.  c. 
of  sterile  skim  milk  into  a  Petri  dish,  then  add  the  proper  dilution  of 
milk  in  question,  and  finally  pour  in  molten  sugar-free  agar.  Incubate 
48  hours,  and  then  wash  the  surface  with  a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid. 

*  Magnifying  2%  diameters. 

^Public  Health  ReporU,  Vol.  XXVII,  19,  May  10,  1912. 
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Count  the  oumber  of  colonies  surrounded  by  a  clear  zone,  which  is  iakm 
to  represent  [>rote<:»lysiH  or  breaking  down  of  the  protein.* 

Typhoid  baeilli  may  be  isolated  on  Endo's  medium,  and  diphtheria 
upon  Loeffler's  blood  serum.  Other  pathogene  require  i^peeial  teehnic 
applicable  to  each  case.  The  number  of  streptococci  in  milk  may  he 
estimated  by  the  direct  examination  of  stained  smears.  The  chains  are 
more  readily  counted  if  the  milk  is  first  incubated  at  37"^  C.  for  6  or  8 
hours.  In  the  estimation  of  streptococci  only  the  longer  chains  are  con- 
sidered* The  presence  of  8treptr>cocci  and  ati  approximation  as  to  their 
number  may  also  he  determined  by  planting  the  milk  upon  the  surface 
of  blood  agar  and  studying  the  fine  dewdrop-like  colonies. 

A  few  streptococci  will  be  found  in  most  sediments  from  milk.  They 
are  seldom  found  to  any  great  extent  by  direct  microscopic  examination 
of  clean  milk.  Occasionally  a  sample  will  be  found  crowded  with  long 
chains.  More  often  streptococci^  if  present,  are  in  the  form  of  diplococci 
or  very  short  chains.  The  common  interpretation  is  to  regard  the  short 
chain  varieties  as  probably  harmless,  while  long  chains  are  regarded  as 
more  apt  to  indicate  inflammatory  reactions.  This  is  a  serious  mis- 
take.   There  is  no  relation  between  length  of  chains  and  pathogenicity. 

Euediger  points  out  that  Streptoroccm  ladicus  can  be  dilTerentiated 
from  Streptococcus  pyogenes  by  means  of  blood  agar  plates.  Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes  produces  small  c*j!onies  surrounded  by  a  large  zone  of 
hemolysis,  whereas  Streptococctis  I^icttcit^  produces  green  or  grayish  colo- 
nies with  very  little  or  no  hemolysis, 

Sirepiococciis  Ja4:Hcus  has  no  sanitary  significance,  as  it  is  found  in 
nearly  all  samples  of  clean,  soured,  or  fresh  milk,  and  very  often  in 
the  healthy  milk  ducts.  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  occur  but  rarely  in  milk,  and  is  indicative  of  the  exi^teooe  of 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  udder  of  the  cow  furnishing  the  milk. 

The  Beta  type  of  streptococcus  described  by  Smith  and  Brown  may 
be  isolated  from  milk  by  the  niethod  described  on  page  576, 

The  presence  of  Barillm  Welrhii,  or  the  gas  bacillus,  may  be  de- 
termined by  heating  some  of  the  milk  to  80*^  C.  for  one  hour  and  then 
incubating  the  sample  at  37*^  C.  If  the  sample  contains  this  micro- 
organism it  will  show  "stormy  fermentation'-  with  gas  production  within 
24  hours  (sometimes  as  soon  as  G  hours),  with  coagulation  and  breaking 
up  of  the  curd,  some  of  which  may  be  forced  above  the  cream  line;  and 
with  the  development  of  an  odor  of  butyric  acid. 

The  demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk  depends  upon  animal 
eiperimentation.  Guinea-pigs  are  injected  subcutaneously  with  5  c.  c.  of 
eediment  obtained  by  centrifuging,  or  with  cream,  or  both.  The  guinea- 
pigs  that  do  not  die  in  two  months  are  lesttMl  with  sullicient  tuberculin 
(0,  T*)  to  cause  the  death  of  the  tuberculous  animals  in  24  honra. 

*Hft0ting8:  CmL  f.  Bait.  u.  Paromimk.,  Abt.  IT,  Bd.  X,  p.  384. 
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Two  c.  c.  of  the  crude  tuberculin  is  injected  subcutaneously  for  this 
purpose. 

HIOBOSOOPIO  EXAMINATION 

There  are  three  methods  of  making  a  microscopic  examination  of 
milk  in  current  use. 

(1)  The  Stewart-Slaok  Method. — Two  c.  c.  of  milk  are  placed  in 
a  glass  tube  closed  at  both  ends  with  a  rubber  stopper.  This  is  cen- 
trifuged  for  10  minutes  at  a  speed  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  sediment  upon  the  rubber  stopper  of  the  distal  end 
of  the  tube  is  mixed  with  a  drop  or  two  of  water  an3  spread  upon  a 
slide  in  a  thin  even  layer,  covering  a  space  of  about  four  square  centi- 
meters. This  is  dried  and  stained  with  methylene  blue.  The  micro- 
scopic examination  reveals  the  character  of  the  milk  as  judged  from 
the  approximate  number  of  pus  cells  and  presence  of  streptococci  in 
long  chains.  It  has  been  found  that  the  number  of  cocci,  bacilli,  or 
chains  in  the  1/12  oil  immersion  field,  multiplied  by  10,000,  gives  a 
rough  approximation  of  the  number  of  bacteria  in  a  cubic  centimeter 
of  the  whole  milk. 

The  results  of  this  method  vary  considerably  with  details  of  individual 
manipulation,  with  the  speed  of  the  centrifugal  machine,  with  the  time 
allowed  for  centrifugation,  and  other  factors. 

(2)  The  Doane-Bnckley  Method. — In  this  method  the  number  of 
leukocytes  are  coimted  in  the  chamber  of  the  Zeiss  blood  counter,  which 
contains  just  0.0001  c.  c.  Ten  c.  c.  of  milk  is  centrifuged  at  2,000  revo- 
lutions per  minute  for  four  minutes.  The  fat  is  removed  with  a  cotton 
swab  and  again  centrifuged  for  one  minute.  The  fat  is  again  carefully 
removed,  for  any  appreciable  amount  of  fat  will  interfere  with  the  coimt- 
ing.  The  supernatant  fluid  is  now  pipetted  off  and  two  drops  of  a  satu- 
rated alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue  are  added  to  the  sediment, 
which  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  warmed  in  boiling  water  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  which  favors  the  staining  of  the  cells.  The  sediment  is 
now  diluted  to  the  1  c.  c.  mark  with  water.  Some  of  this  is  transferred  to 
the  counting  chamber  and  the  number  of  cells  counted  with  a  dry  lens. 
The  number  of  cells  in  the  coimting  chamber  multiplied  by  1,000  gives 
the  number  per  c.  c.  in  the  milk. 

(8)  The  Prescott-Breed  Method. — A  capillary  tube  is  prepared,  ar- 
ranged to  receive  a  rubber  bulb  at  one  end,  and  marked  carefully  to 
deliver  0.01  c.  c.  After  a  most  thorough  mixing  of  the  milk,  0.01  c.  c. 
is  removed  with  the  sterilized  pipette  and  spread  uniformly  over  a  square 
centimeter  on  an  ordinary  microscopic  slide.  It  is  allowed  to  dry  and 
is  fixed  with  methyl  alcohol,  after  which  the  fat  is  dissolved  from  it 
by  the  use  of  xylol.    The  smear  is  then  stained  either  with  methylene 
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blue  or  preferubly  with  one  of  the  blood  stains,  thti  Jenner  stain  of" 
Wright  stain  being  useful  for  this  purpose^  If  the  Btaiuiug  is  so  deep 
as  to  make  the  specimen  too  opaque  for  proper  study,  it  is  slightly  de- 
colorized with  alcohol,  which  removes  the  stain  from  the  general  sedi- 
ment more  readily  than  it  does  from  the  bacteria  of  the  tissue  cells. 
The  stained  smear  is  studied  tinder  a  I/I2  inch  immersion  lens.  The 
draw  tube  is  adjusted  so  that  the  field  of  the  microscope  covers  exactly 
15  millimeters,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  number  of  bacteria 
present  in  the  0.01  c.  c.  is  exactly  5,000  times  the  number  found  in  a 
microscopic  field*  The  counting  of  a  large  number  of  fields  (100 
fields)  and  averaging  the  results  multiplied  by  this  number  will,  there- 
fore, give  apprdximately  the  number  of  cells  or  bacteria  contained  in 
0.01  c.  c.  of  milk. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  MILK 


Total  Solids. — The  total  solids  in  milk  consist  chiefly  of  the  fats, 
sugar,  proteins,  and  inorganic  aalta.  The  United  States  standard  re- 
quires 13  per  cent,  of  the  milk'  to  consist  of  total  solids,  8,5  per  cent 
of  which  shall  be  solids,  not  fat,  and  3.25  per  cent*  fat.  In  some  states 
the  requirement  for  total  solids  is  as  high  as  13  per  cent,,  in  others 
11.5  per  cent. 

OetenEination  of  Total  Solids. — The  total  solids  may  be  determined 
either  by: 

(1)  The  use  of  Bichmond's  slide  rule, 

(2)  The  Babeock  asbestos  method. 

(3)  By  evaporation  and  direct  weighing. 

Bichmond's  Slide  Rule. — This  ie  a  device  by  which  the  total  solids 
may  be  determined  fairly  accurately  by  the  use  of  the  formula  of  Hehner 
and  Richmond.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  correct  specific  gravity  and 
the  amount  of  fat.  From  this  the  total  solids  is  determined  by  the  fol 
lo^iang  formula : 


T  S-(— )+1.2  F+.U 
4 


in  which  T  S  equals  total  solids,  G  the  last  two  units  of  the  specific 
gravity  and  any  decimaL  Thus,  if  the  specific  gravity  is  1.02r»5,  G= 
29.5.  F  represents  tlie  percentage  of  fat.  In  using  the  slide  rule  the 
operation  is  conducted  in  two  stages.  First,  the  lactometer  reading  is 
corrected  for  temperature.  The  observed  lactometer  reading  is  brought 
opposite  the  60^  mark  and  the  correct  specific  gravity  read  opposite  the 
observed  temperature.     Second^  the  arrow  of  the  slide  is  set  opposite 
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he  observed  percentage  of  fat,  and  the  total  solids  are  read  off  opposite 
e  corrected   epecific   gravity  reading  on   the  scale   marked   '^specific 
gravity,'*     The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  Richmond's  slide  rule 
agree  quite  closely  with  those  obtained  by  direct  weighing. 

This  formula  may  also  be  used  to  determine  the  percentage  of  fat 
provided  the  specific  gravity  and  tot^l  solids  are  known* 

The  Babcock  Asbestos  Method,^ — ^The  milk  is  placed  upon  a  filter 
paper  cartridge  filled  loosely  with  freshly  ignited  woolly  asbe&tos;  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  until  weight  is  constant,  and  then 
cooled  and  weighed.  The  gain  in  weight  represents  the  total  solids  of 
the  amount  of  milk  taken.  The  advantage  in  this  method  is  that  the 
cartridge  may  then  be  slipped  into  the  Soxhlet  extraction  apparatus  and 
used  for  the  determination  of  fat 

Weighing,— About  5  c,  c.  of  milk  are  weighed  in  a  tared  platinum 
dish,  evaporated  exactly  two  hours  on  a  steam  bath,  the  outside  wiped 
dry,  and  then  cooled  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator.  The  weight  of 
the  residue  represents  the  total  solids  of  the  milk, 

Detehmination  of  Ash. — The  platinum  dish  containing  the  total 
solid  residue  is  carefully  heated  in  the  flame,  avoiding  spattering  and 
heating  above  a  dull  red  glow.  When  the  residue  has  become  white,  or 
nearly  so,  it  is  cooled  in  a  desiccator  and  again  weighed;  the  difference 
between  tlie  final  weight  and  the  original  weight  of  the  empty  dish 
represents  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  in  the  amount  of  milk  taken. 
The  ash  is  saved  for  the  tests  for  boron  compounds,  carbonates,  and 
other  non-volatile  mineral  preservatives. 

BeterminatioE  of  Fats.^ — The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  butter 
fat  contained  in  milk  is  of  considerable  economic  importance  and  is 
included  as  a  routine  in  all  milk  laboratories.  There  are  several  methods 
by  which  the  fat  in  milk  may  be  accurately  determined. 

(1)  Babcock  Method. — The  Babcock  method  is  the  most  conveni- 
ent and  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  considerable  special  apparatus,  including  a  centrifuge, 
special  graduated  flasks  and  pipettes.  The  principle  of  this  method  de- 
pends upon  separating  the  fat  by  means  of  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid-  The  mixture  is  centrifugalized  so  that  the  fat  rises  into  the  neck 
of  the  specially  graduated  flask,  and  the  percentage  may  be  read  off 
directly*  The  sample  shuuhl  be  well  mixed  by  pouring  back  and  forth 
just  before  the  test.  The  method  is  carried  out  as  follows : 
^K       In  the  special  graduated  flask  are  mixed: 
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17.6  c*  c.  milk. 

17.5  c,  c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.82-1.83). 


The  acid  must  be  run  slowly  down  the  side  of  the  flask  under  the, 
milk  and  the  whole  mixed  at  once,  without  splashing,  by  imparting  a 
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rotary  motion  to  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  The  mixture  is  centrifugal- 
ized  for  5  minutes;  boiling  water  h  then  added  until  the  liquid  rises  to  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  the  centrifugalization  is  repeated  for 
3  minutes.  Again  add  boiling  water  until  the  top  of  the  column  ig  near 
but  safely  under  the  top  of  the  scale,  and  centrifugalize  a  third  time  for 
1  minute.  By  this  time  the  fat  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  shonhl  be  clear^ 
yellow,  and  liquid.  The  length  of  the  column  of  fat  is  considered  as 
extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  line  of  contact  with  the  liquid  below 
to  the  top  of  the  meniscus  above.  The  length  of  the  column  of  fat 
is  measured  by  means  of  a  pair  of  dividers,  which  are  first  adjusted  to  the 
length  of  the  column  of  fat,  and  the  percentage  read  by  touching  one 
point  of  the  dividers  to  the  zero  mark  on  the  scale*  when  the  up|>er  point 
will  indicate  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk.  The  mixing  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  milk  generates  considerable  beat,  which  shotild  be  main- 
tained., so  that  at  tlie  time  of  taking  the  reading  the  content*  of  the 
bottle  register  between  55°-G0°  C.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use  none 
but  authoritatively  tested  and  guaranteed  bottles.  The  flasks  should  be 
emptied  before  the  fat  cools  and  hardens, 

(2)  The  Werner-Schmidt  Method. — ^This  method  is  slower  than 
the  Babcock,  especially  when  many  samples  are  to  be  analyzed,  but  it 
can  be  done  with  improvised  apparatus  and  readily  procurable  materials* 
Ten  c.  c.  of  milk  are  added  to  10  c.  c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
in  a  50-c.  c.  test  tube,  shaken,  and  boiled  until  dark  brown  in  color.  The 
mixture  is  then  cooled  in  water  and  30  c.  c.  of  waiJied  ether  added,  the 
stopper  inserted,  and  thoroughly  agitated.  Wlien  the  two  layers  have 
separated  the  upper  layer  containing  the  ether  and  dissolved  fat  may  be 
withdrawn  by  means  of  a  pipette,  or  blown  out  ^^th  the  assistance  of  a 
double  tube,  such  as  is  used  in  wash-tKjttles,  the  delivery  tube  extending 
into  the  ether  layer  almost  to  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  ether 
and  the  acid-milk  mixture.  The  ether  containing  the  extracted  fat  is 
transferred  to  a  weighed  flask.  The  extraction  is  repeated  with  several 
fresh,  smaller  portions  of  ether  (about  10  c.  c),  and  the  whole  of  the 
ether  used  is  collected  in  the  weighetl  flask.  The  ether  is  then  distilled  off 
or  permitted  to  evaporate  at  a  low  temperature.  The  residuum  of  fat  ia 
heated  to  constant  weight  in  an  air  bath,  cooled,  and  weighed.  Since  the 
milk  is  measured  and  not  weighed,  a  correction  must  be  made  accordingly. 

Example, — ^ Amount  of  milk  used  equals  10  c.  c.     Specific  gravity  of 
sample  equals  1.029,    Weight  of  milk  used,  therefore,  equals  1*029  X^*^*  M 
which  equals  10.29  grams.     The  weight  of  the  fat  found  equab  0.386  ■ 
gram.     Percentage  of  the  fat  in  the  original  milk  ia  determined  from  _ 
the  following  equation : 

10,29:0.386::  100  :x 


I 


x=3*97,  or  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  original  milk* 
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(3)  The  Soxhlet  Extkaction  Method. — This  is  the  most  accu- 
rate method  for  determining  fats  in  milk  and  other  substances.  The 
principle  depends  npon  the  complete  extraction  of  all  the  fat  by  con- 
tinuous washing  with  etlier.  The  only  error  in  this  method  consists  in 
the  fact  that  substances  other  than  fats  are  soluble  in  ether  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  weight  This  error  in  milk  i^  negligible.  The  process 
requires  a  coil  of  thick  filter  paper  free  from  substances  soluble  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  and  a  Soxhlet  extraction  apparatus.  Instead  of  the  coil 
of  filter  paper  a  specially  prepared  cartridge  of  filter  paper,  which  fits 
loosely  Tiathin  the  cylinder  of  the  Soxhlet  apparatus,  may  be  used.  When 
the  cartridge  is  used  it  is  best  to  plug  its  open  end  with  absorbent  cotton, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fine  particles  of  the  contained  substance. 

A  definite  weight  of  milk^  about  5  grams,  is  applied  to  the  coil  of 
filter  paper  or  cartridge,  in  one  of  two  ways.  A  small  beaker  containing 
the  required  amount  is  weighed  and  the  coil  is  placed  into  it  and  kept 
there  until  nearly  the  whole  has  been  absorbed.  The  coi!  is  then  care- 
fully withdrawn  and  placed*  dry  edge  downwardj^  upon  a  sheet  of  glass. 
The  beaker  is  then  weighed  again,  and  the  loss  in  weight,  which  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  milk  absorbed,  is  noted.  Another  method  is  to 
weigh  the  beaker  containing  the  milk  and  a  small  pipette.  The  neces- 
sary amount  of  milk  is  then  transferred  to  the  coil  with  the  pipette, 
after  which  the  weight  of  the  beaker  and  pipette  containing  the  re- 
maining milk  is  noted.  The  difference  represents  the  weight  of  the 
milk  absorbed.  The  coil  or  cartridge  is  then  dried  in  an  air  hath  at 
100°  C.  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  it  is  ready*  for  insertion  into  the 
extractor. 

The  three  separate  parts  of  the  Soxhlet  extraction  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  the  flask,  the  cylinder,  and  the  condenser,  are  joined  together 
and  mounted  upon  a  water  bath  or  an  electrically  heated  plate.  Before 
the  operation  is  begun  the  exact  weight  of  the  flask  must  be  determined. 
The  ether  is  then  added,  and  as  it  volatilizes  the  vapor  passes  upward 
through  the  side  tube  into  the  extractor,  and  thence  to  the  condenser, 
where  it  falls  upon  the  substance  to  be  extracted.  As  the  process  con- 
tinues the  condensed  liquid  accumulates  in  the  cylinder  and  gradually 
rises  until  it  reaches  the  bend  of  the  siphon  in  the  cylinder  part  of  the 
apparatus.  When  full  the  siphon  acts  and  discharges  back  into  the 
flask,  until  the  entire  liquid  is  returned  to  its  starting  point.  During 
its  accumulation  in  the  cylinder  it  dissolves  the  fats  or  other  ether 
soluble  substances  which  are  carried  in  solution  into  the  flask.  The 
process  is  continued  until  this  siphoning  action  repeats  itself  again  and 
again  as  long  as  is  necessary,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  extracted  matter 
ifi  finally  within  the  flask.  The  fat,  being  non-volatile,  remams  in  the 
flask  while  tlie  ether  is  revolatilizcd  and  sent  continually  on  its  errand. 
On  the  completion  of  the  process  the  ether  is  permitted  to  collect  in  the 
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cylijider,  but  before  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  siphon  the  flask  is  di»» 
joiBed*  The  remaining  ether  is  expelled  cautiously  and  the  flask  with  its 
contents  is  placed  in  an  air  bath  maintained  at  lOO"^  C*  and  dried  to 
constant  weight  The  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  flask  represents  the 
amount  of  matter  extracted. 

Example, — The  weight  of  milk  absorbed  by  the  filter  paper  was 
5.160  grams.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  flask  was  0,161  gram. 
The  amount  of  fat  nresent  in  the  sample  is  then  obtained  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation: 

5.16  :aiG1::  100  :x 

x=3.^0,  or  the  percentage  of  fat  in  tlie  railt 

Betermination  of  Milk  Su^r. — The  amount  of  lactose  in  milk  may 
be  determined  chemically  by  the  reduction  of  copper  sulphate  in  Fehling 
solution,  or  optically  by  means  of  the  polariscope. 

(1)  Method  by  Fehlinq's  SoLtrTiON. — To  25  grams  of  milk  add 
0.5  c.  c,  of  30  per  cent,  acetic  acid;  shake;  let  stand  3  minutes;  then 
add  100  c.  c.  of  boiling  water;  again  shake;  add  25  c.  c.  of  alumina 
cream;  again  shake,  and  let  stand  for  10  minutes;  filter  through  a  wet 
pleated  paper  filter  and  wash  the  residue  until  the  waBhings  and  filtrate 
total  250  c.  c,  representing  a  dilution  of  1-10  of  the  original  milk; 
this  dilutes  the  sugar  content  of  the  liquid  to  somewhat  less  than  0.5 
per  cent*  This  is  then  titrated  with  Fehling*8  solution  in  the  usual 
manner,  namely:  fill  a  burette  with  sugar-containing  liquid,  place  10 
c,  c.  of  Fehling's  solution  (representing  0.067  gram  of  milk  sugar)  in 
a  flask,  and  heat  to  boiling.  Run  in  the  liquid  from  the  burette  in  small 
portions,  maintaining  the  contents  of  the  flask  at  boiling  point  until  the 
liquid  in  the  flask  loses  its  original  blue  color,  which  marks  the  end 
point  of  the  reaction. 

Fehling's  solution  is  made  up  in  two  solutions:  1,  Dissolve  34.639 
grams  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper  in  distilled  water  and  dilute  it  to  a 
liter.  2.  Dissolve  173  grams  of  potaf^stum  sodium  tartrate  (Rochelle 
salt)  in  distilled  wat^r,  add  100  c.  c.  of  sodium  hydrate  solution  of 
1.393  specific  gravity,  and  dilute  the  mixture  with  distilled  water  to  ■ 
a  liter.  Equal  parts  of  solution  1  and  2  are  mixed  in  a  boiling-flask 
of  about  300  c.  c.  capacity.  The  amount  of  copper  contained  in  10  c.  c. 
of  equal  parts  of  solution  1  and  2  requires  for  its  reduction  0.050  gram 
of  dextrose,  or  0.067  gram  of  lactose. 

PoLABJSCOPE  Method. — The  polariscope,  the  quantities  used,  and  the 
factors  employed  in  the  polariscope  method  vary  with  diflferent  typee  of 
instruments.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  is  the  Schmidt  and  Haen^sch 
half-shadow  type.  This  possesses  the  advantage  of  doing  away  with  the 
matching  of  colorSi  and  hence  may  be  used  by  those  who  are  c*olor-blind, 
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and  even  with  those  having  normal  color  vision  it  gives  the  most  satisfac- 
tory resnlts. 

To  70.65  grams  of  milk  add  an  excess  (3  c.  c.)  of  an  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury  solution  and  mix  thoroughly  by  shaking.  The  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury  solution  is  made  by  adding  one  part  of  weight  of  mercury  to  two 
parts  of  nitric  acid,  S.  G.  1.42,  and,  after  the  reaction  has  ceased,  adding 
an  equal  volume  of  distilled  water.  The  object  of  adding  the  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury  to  the  milk  is  to  remove  the  albumin  and  fat  in  the  form 
of  a  curd,  leaving  the  sugar  as  the  only  optically  active  constituent  of 
the  clear  serum.  The  milk  containing  the  acid  is  now  diluted  to  102.5 
c.  c.  with  distilled  water  and  again  thoroughly  mixed.  Filter  through  a 
dry  pleated  filter  and  take  the  polarimeter  reading  without  delay  in  a 
200-nmi.  tube.  When  an  excess  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  is  added  to 
the  sugar-containing  liquid  the  latter  quickly  begins  to  decompose,  with 
the  evolution  of  gas;  on  the  other  hand,  an  excess  must  be  present  in 
order  to  obtain  a  clear,  easily  filtered  liquid. 

The  percentage  of  lactose  is  the  product  of  the  factor  0.0209  (this 
factor  is  applicable  to  these  conditions  only)  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  minutes  of  dextrorotation.  The  definite  directions  for  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  work  do  not  accompany,  the  instrument  used.  The  factor 
should  be  determined  or  confirmed  by  comparing  with  lactose  solution 
of  known  strength.  Some  polarimeters  are  graduated  directly  in  sugar 
percentages  instead  of  degrees  and  minutes,  in  which  case  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  graduations  correspond  to  the  particular  form  of  sugar 
under  investigation,  or,  if  not,  that  a  suitable  correction  is  made. 

Determination  of  Proteins. — It  is  not  usual  to  estimate  the  proteins 
in  a  sanitary  analysis  of  milk,  since  different  specimens  of  milk  vary 
very  little  in  this  regard,  and  since  there  is  little  inducement  for  sophisti- 
cation, as  far  as  the  proteins  are  concerned. 

(1)  Method  by  Difference. — If  we  know  the  weight  of  total  solids 
in  milk  and  subtract  therefrom  the  weight  of  the  fat,  ash,  and  sugar, 
the  difference  will  represent  the  proteins.  This  method  is  suflScient  for 
ordinary  purposes.  To  estimate  the  nature  of  the  various  proteins  re- 
quires special  skill  in  organic  analysis. 

(2)  Ejeldahl  Method. — ^The  milk  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid 
(using  mercury  as  a  catalyzer)  and  digested  in  a  flask  until  it  is  com- 
pletely charred  and  becomes  clear  again.  The  residue  will  then  contain 
all  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium  sulphate,  which  is  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  way.  The  total  nitrogen  multiplied  by  the  factor  6.38 
gives  the  total  protein.    The  method  is  carried  out  as  follows : 

Chinning  Modification. — An  accurately  weighed  amount  (about  5 
grams)  of  milk  is  placed  in  a  500-c.  c.  Kjeldahl  digestion  flask  and 
digested  with  10  grams  of  potassium  sulphate  and  15  c.  c.  of  concen- 
trated nitrogen-free  sulphuric  acid.    The  ligestion  is  carried  out  over 
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a  free  flame,  using  care  to  lieat  grailually  at  first;  the  process  is  con- 
eidered  complete  when  the  liquid  becomes  clear  (about  2  hours).  The 
contents  of  the  flask  are  cooled  and  200  c.  c*  of  water  and  sufficient 
saturated  sodium  hydro xid  solution  to  neutralize  the  acid  and  to  make 
the  solution  strongly  alkaline  are  added.  The  nitrogen,  which  has  been 
converted  into  ammonium  sulphate,  ifi  now  distilled  through  a  block 
tin  tube  into  a  definite  amount  of  standard  acid,  and  the  acid  titrated 
back  with  standard  alkali,  using  cochineal  or  alizarin  as  indicator.  The 
amount  of  nitrogen  can  be  calculated  from  the  results.  Total  nitrogen 
multiplied  by  *i,38  gives  total  protein. 

Calculation, — The  number  of  c.  c.  of  X/10  acid  multiplied  by  .0014, 
divided  by  the  weight  of  the  sample  of  milk  times  100  gives  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen*  1  c.  c.  of  N/IO  acid  equals  .0014  gram  of  N.  At 
the  reagents  always  contain  a  certain  amount  of  nitrogen  the  value  of  a 
blank  determination  should  always  be  subtracted  from  the  acid  reading. 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  multiplied  by  the  factor  6.38  gives  the 
percentage  of  protein  in  the  sample  of  milk. 
Ejcample : 

60.5 — No.  c.  c.  of  N/10  acid  originally  in  receiving  flask- 
18.8 — ^No.  c.  c.  of  N/10  alkali  used  in  titration* 


I 
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81. r 

.3 — ^Valne  from  blank  determination. 


31.4— Total  No.  c.  c,  N/10  acid  used. 
.0014 


*044 


.044 — Wt.  of  nitrogen. 
-X 100= ,  427.    Percentage  of  nitrogen* 


10.3 

.427X6-38=2,72.  Percentage  of  protein. 

Note. — The  factor  10.3  in  the  above  formula  is  the  weight  of  the' 
tampte  of  milk  used,  i.  e.,  the  volume  (10  c.  c.)  times  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  milk. 

Water. — Milk  is  still  frequently  sophisticated  by  the  addition  of 
water.  A  watered  milk  may  l>e  su8|)ected  from  a  low  specific  gravity,  or 
may  l)e  detected  unerringly  by  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  milk  s^rum. 

Refractometbr  Reading, — Thia  test  dept*nds  upon  the  fact  that 
the  salts  dissolved  in  undiluted  milk  in  the  concentration  in  which  they 
exii^t  in  the  milk  tterum,  a.s  prepare<l  under  standard  ennditions,  give 
a  reading  of  not  less  than  39  ypon  the  scale  of  a  Zeiss  refractometer 
at  a  temperature  of  17.5*  C.     Distilled  water  gives  with  the  same  in- 
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strument  a  reading  of  15.  Milk  reading  below  39  is  certainly  watered; 
below  40  is  suspicious. 

Bef ractometer  reading  is  obtained  as  follows : 

The  milk  serum  is  prepared  by  adding  2  c.  c.  of  a  25  per  ceni 
acetic  acid  (S.  G.  1.035)  to  100  c.  c.  of  milk  at  about  20**  C.  and  mixing 
well.  Heat  the  mixture  in  a  beaker  covered  with  a  watch  glass  to  70°  C. 
Maintain  this  temperature  for  20  minutes.  Cool  quickly  to  room  temper- 
ature by  means  of  cold  water,  and  filter  until  nearly  or  quite  clear.  Do 
not  discard  the  curd,  as  it  can  be  used  to  test  for  the  presence  of  artificial 
colors.  The  refractometer  reading  is  taken  with  the  filtrate  at  17.5°  C, 
this  temperature  being  maintained  by  means  of  a  large  body  of  water  at 
the  same  temperature  surrounding  the  milk  container. 

If  a  refractometer  is  not  at  hand  practically  the  same  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  milk  serum  by  taking  its  specific  gravity  with 
a  Westphal  balance  or  a  pycnometer. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  from  normal  milk  is  never  below 
1.027  and  only  rarely  below  1.029.  The  addition  of  each  10  per  ceni 
of  water  lowers  the  specific  gravity  by  0.0010  to  0.0035. 

Seaction. — The  acidity  of  milk  is  determined  by  titration  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxid,  using  phenolphthalein  as  the  indicator. 

Take  50  c.  c.  of  milk  and  add  a  few  drops  of  alcoholic  phenolphtha- 
lein solution.  Prom  a  burette  run  in  0.1  normal  sodium  hydroxid  solu- 
tion with  constant  stirring  until  the  pink  color  in  the  milk  persists  about 
15  seconds.  The  carbon  dioxid  in  the  atmosphere  fades  out  the  phenol- 
phthalein color  by  converting  the  sodium  hydroxid  into  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, hence  the  determination  must  be  made  rapidly,  and  a  rather  faint 
but  not  very  permanent  pink  color  marks  the  end  point. 

The  acidity  of  milk  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  lactic  acid,  al- 
though when  fresh  it  is  caused  by  other  organic  acids.    To  convert  the 

N 
amount  of  —   sodium  hydroxid  solution  necessary   to  neutralize  the 

acidity  in  50  c.  c.  of  milk  into  percentages  of  lactic  acid,  multiply  the 

N 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  -1  NaOH  by  0.018. 

The  results  of  these  titrations  are  recorded  in  three  different  ways: 
(1)  In  this  coimtry  the  calculations  are  reduced  to  terms  of  lactic  acid. 

Thus,  1  c.  c.  of  —  NaOH  neutralizes  0.02  gram  of  lactic  acid;  (2)  in 

degrees  of  acidity,  by  which  is  meant  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of 

N 

— -  NaOH  required  to  neutralize  100  c.  c.  of  milk;  (3)  in  German  de- 

N 
grees  of  aciSity,  meaning  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  —  NaOH 

per  100  c.  c.  of  milk.  Por  transposition  purposes  the  following  equiva- 
lents are  given : 
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■  1  degree  (U.  8.)  of  acidity 0.009   per  eent.  lactic  add 

■  1  degree  (German)  of  acidity .......  Ot0225  per  cent,  lactic  add 

1  degree  (German)  of  acidity 2.5*   (U.  S,)  acidity 

Riihm  *  has  recommended  the  following  test  for  detection  of  begiji- 
ning  acidification  in  mixed  milks  of  two  or  more  cowh:  Ten  c.  c,  of 
68  per  cent,  alcohol  is  added  to  10  c,  c.  of  the  milk  to  be  tested.  If 
there  is  immediate  coagulation  the  acidity  is  above  8"^.  More  advanced 
acidity  may  be  detected  by  boiling  a  small  amount  of  milk  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  test  tube.  Coagrulation  appears  if  the  acidity  is  above 
10®,    These  are  convenient  tests  that  may  be  applied  at  the  dairy. 

Milk  has  a  variable  acidity  when  it  coag^ilates;  that  is,  when  it 
throws  ita  caseinogen  out  of  solution.  Milk  containing  about  0,225  per 
cent,  of  acid  will  coagulate  upon  heating.  This  may  be  prevented  by 
first  neutralizing  with  an  alkali,  such  as  sodium  carbonate.  The  amount 
of  acidity  in  a  particular  sample  of  milk  is  no  safe  criterion  as  to 
whether  it  will  coagulate  or  not  during  pasteurization.  This  can  only 
be  determined  with  certainty  by  first  testing  a  small  portion. 

Speeiic  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  taken  either  (1) 
with  the  lactodensimeter,  (2)  w^ith  the  Wcstphal  balance,  or  (3)  upon 
an  ordinary  chemical  balance,  with  a  pycnometer. 

The  Quevenne  laotodensimeter  is  recommended  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  specific  gravity.  It  is  made  like  an  ordinary  aerometer 
and  divided  into  degrees  which  correspond  to  a  specific  gravity  from 
1.014  to  1.040,  or  only  from  1.022  to  1.038,  since  by  the  latter  division 
a  greater  space  is  gained  between  the  different  degrees  without  unduly 
lengthening  the  instrument.  From  such  a  lactodensimeter  one  can  easily 
read  off  four  decimal  places. 

The  milk,  the  i^pecific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  is  well 
shaken  and  poured  into  a  high-class  cylinder  of  suitable  diameter ;  the 
lactodensi meter  is  dropped  in  slowly,  in  order  to  prevent  its  bobbing 
up  and  down,  (The  bulb  should  be  free  from  adhering  air  bubbles.) 
The  figures  on  the  stem  are  the  e^^cond  and  third  decimals  of  the  num- 
bers  of  the  specific  gravity,  so  that  34  is  to  be  read  1.034.  For  this 
examination  the  temperature  of  the  milk  must  be  16**  C,  (00^  F.) ;  if 
it  is  not»  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  at  15**  C.  must  be  calculated 
from  the  specific  gravity  found  and  from  the  temperature,  for  in  milk 
inspection  and  analysis  this  is  the  standard. 

Westphal  Balance. — This  instrument  is  more  accurate  than  the 
lactometer.  It  is  in  equilibrium  when  the  sum  of  the  weights  equals 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 

To  use  this  instrument  dry  the  plummet  and  balance  the  arm  in  the 

air;  then  fill  the  cylinder  with  the  sample.     Now  place  the  plummet  in 

the  milk  and  balance  the  weights.     The  large  weights  represent  tlie 

•Rtthm:  Zeitichr  f,  Fl0Uck  i*.  MUch^hjf^.,  Vol.  XX,  1910. 
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first  decimal  place,  the  second  size  the  second  decimal  place,  the  third 
size  the  third  decimal  place,  and  the  fourth  size  the  fourth  decimal 
place.  The  specific  gravity  is  the  sum  total,  as  shown  by  the  notches  on 
the  arm  of  the  balance. 

Example  : 

Notch  Value 

Largest  size  weights 9  .9 

Second  size        "      1  .1 

Second  size        "      3  .03 

Third  size  "      2  .002 

Fourth  size        ''      4  .0004 

1.0324  =  Specific  Graviiy 

Correct  for  temperature  by  means  of  the  following  table : 

Table  for  correcting  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  according  to  temperor 
ture.     {Adapted  from  the  table  of  Vieth,) 


ft)eeific 
Gnvity 

lor 

11* 

12* 

13* 

14* 

15* 

16* 

ir 

18* 

19* 

7ff 

1.027 

26.1 

26.2 

26.4 

26.5 

26.7 

26.9 

27.1 

27.4 

27.5 

27.7 

28.0 

28 

27.0 

27.2 

27.4 

27.6 

27.7 

27.9 

28.1 

28.4 

28.5 

28.7 

29.0 

20 

28.0 

28.2 

28.4 

28.5 

28.7 

28.9 

29.1 

2fir.4 

29.5 

29.8 

30.1 

ao 

29.0 

29.1 

29.3 

29.5 

29.7 

29.9 

30.1 

30.4 

30.5 

30.8 

31.1 

31 

20.9 

30.1 

30.3 

30.4 

30.6 

30.9 

31.2 

31.4 

31.5 

31.8 

32.2 

32 

30.9 

31.1 

31.3 

31.4 

31.6 

31.9 

32.2 

32.4 

32.6 

32.9 

33.2 

33 

31.8 

32.0 

32.3 

32.4 

32.6 

32.9 

33.2 

33.4 

33.6 

33.9 

34.2 

DnacnoNt:  Find  the  obaenred  gravity  in  the  left-hand  column, 
under  the  obaerved  temperature,  will  be  found  the  corrected  reading. 


Then  in  the  eame  line,  and 


Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  milk  does  not  of  itself  de- 
tect either  watering  or  skimming,  since,  if  these  practices  are  done 
artfully,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  may  remain  unaltered.  The 
specific  gravity  of  normal  milk  serum  is  about  1.0287. 

Heated  Milk.— Milk  that  has  been  heated  above  TO^"  or  SO^"  C.  may 
be  detected  by  the  fact  that  the  enzymes  are  killed.  Several  methods 
are  used;  the  most  convenient,  perhaps,  is  Dupou/s  method.  A  few 
drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  diamidobenzene  in  water  (1-4) 
and  a  little  hydrogen  dioxid  are  added  to  5  c.  c.  of  milk.  With  raw 
milk  a  coloration  appears,  while  with  milk  that  has  been  heated  to  79^ 
G.  or  over  no  color  is  produced.  Other  tests,  such  as  the  Storch  method 
or  Arnold's  guaiac  method,  are  described  below  under  '^Tests  for 
Enzymes.'' 

A  test  for  heated  milk  has  recently  been  devised  by  Frost  who  finds  that 
the  leukocytes  in  raw  milk  do  not  stain  with  methylene  blue,  whereas  these 
cells  in  heated  milk  stain  well,  especially  the  nuclei ;  and  are  smaller.^ 

V.  A.  M.  A..  March  6,  1915,  also. 
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TesU  for  Enzymes,  and  Their  Signi^cance. — The  following  tests  are 
those  most  frequently  used  : 

Catalase  Test. — ^Ten  c.  c,  of  the  milk  to  be  tested  is  mixed  with 
10  c.  c.  of  a  3  per  cent,  (by  volume)  hydrogen  peroxid.  The  mixture 
XB  placed  in  a  Lobeck  tube  and  the  stopper  tightly  inserted.  Then  the 
tube  for  measuring  the  liberated  oxygen  is  lilled  with  water  and  inserted 
into  the  perforated  stopper,  pushing  out  the  small  bard  rubber  button. 
The  mixture  of  milk  and  hydrogen  peroxid  is  immersed  up  to  the  stop- 
per in  a  water  bath  at  37'^  C.  and  left  there  for  two  hours.  The  oxygen 
timt  is  liberated  replaces  the  water  in  the  graduated  tube  on  which  the 
readings  are  made.  Larger  quantities  of  milk  (15  c.  c.)  and  less  hy- 
drogen peroxid  (3  c.  c.)  give  mure  satisfaetory  readings  for  pasteurized 
milk. 

According  to  Auzinger,  the  liberation  of  much  gas  by  this  teat 
curs  (1)  with  physiologically  changed  milk,  as  is  the  case  with  oolos- 
trura  and  witli  milk  from  old  milkers:  (2)  in  the  case  of  pathologically 
changed  milk,  as  in  mastitis  and  other  febrile  diseases;  or  (3)  in  milk 
containing  a  large  number  of  bacteria. 

The  test  for  catalase,  ttjerefore,  is  of  assistance  in  detecting  old, 
bacteria-laden,  or  abnormal  milk. 

Reductase  Test. —  (1)  Schmidt-'MuUer  or  Slow  Reductase  Test — 
The  reagent  is  made  by  adding  195  c.  c.  of  distilled  water  to  5  c,  c.  of 
a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue  {zinc  chlorid  double 
salt).  This  reagent  should  be  boiled  every  day  before  using.  Tbe 
test  is  made  by  adding  to  20  e.  c.  of  milk  in  a  test  tube  1  c.  c.  of  the 
reagent*  mixing,  sealing  with  melted  paraffin,  and  then  incubating  at 
45**  C.  in  a  water  bath.  According  to  Riihm/  fresh  niilk  remains  blue 
for  12  hours  or  more,  and  ^Hnfected^'  milk  decolorizes  in  less  than  one 
hour.  Hedurtases,  according  to  Riibm,  are  increased  by  acid-forming 
bacteria,  but  not  by  nlkaline  producers.  Aiis^inger,-  who  uses  0.5  c.  c 
of  the  reagent  in  20  c.  c.  of  milk,  states  that,  on  holding  the  mixture 
at  38**  to  40°  C,  milk  not  decolorizing  in  seven  hours  contains  less 
than  100,000  bacteria  per  c.  c. ;  that  which  defolorizes  in  2  to  7  hours 
contains  100,000  to  300,000;  and  that  which  decolorizes  in  %  to  ^ 
hours  contains  300.000  to  20,000,000  bacteria  per  c.  c. 

(2)  Schardinger  or  UasUned  Reductase  Test, — The  reagent  is  made 
by  adding  5  c.  e.  of  40  formaldchyd,  5  c.  c.  of  saturated  alcoholic  solution 
of  methylene  blue  (zinc  rhlorid  double  salt)  to  100  e.  c.  of  distilled  water. 

The  test  is  made  by  adding  to  10  c.  c.  of  milk  2  c.  c.  of  the  reagent 
in  a  test  tube,  mixing  well,  sealing  with  mclt^^d  parafUn,  and  holding 
at  37°  C.  in  a  wat-cr  bath.  By  the  test,  arrording  to  Anzinger,*  good 
milk  reduoea  the  color  in  8  to  12  minutes,  milk  rirli  m  bacteria  r^ucea 


»R«hm:   ZHi.  f,  FL  u,  UUchhfg.,  Vol.   XX,   1^10, 
'Auxinger:  Ibid.,  Vol.  XX,  1910. 
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in  5  minutes  or  less,  and  when  colostrum  is  present  two  or  more  hours 
are  required. 

To  test  for  heated  milk;  add  20  c.  c.  of  the  milk  to  1  c.  c.  of  the 
reagent;  seal  with  liquid  petroleum,  and  incubate  at  45°  to  50°  C.  Raw 
milk  will  decolorize  this  reagent  in. less  than  20  minutes;  pasteurized  milk 
will  take  a  longer  time. 

Of  the  two  reductase  tests,  according  to  Schardinger,^  reduction  by 
the  slow  method  is  due  to  ferments  produced  by  bacteria,  while  by  the 
hastened  method  reduction  is  due  to  the  natural  ferments  of  milk. 

The  slow  reductase  test  is  of  assistance  in  detecting  old  milk,  and 
the  hastened  reductase  test  offers  a  convenient  and  reliable  method  for 
detecting  and  testing  the  efficiency  of  pasteurization. 

Storch  Test. — To  about  5  c.  c.  of  milk  in  a  test  tube  add  a  drop  of 
0.2  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxid  containing  0.1  per  cent,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  2  drops  of  a  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  parapheny- 
lendiamin  hydrochlorid.  Mix.  A  positive  reaction  consists  in  the  rapid 
production  of  a  blue  or  dark-violet  color.  The  paraphenylendiamin  hy- 
drochlorid does  not  keep*  well  and  should  be  recently  prepared.  If  the 
milk  is  sour  it  must  first  be  made  alkaline  with  lime  water.  Raw  milk 
gives  a  positive  reaction  at  once:  milk  that  has  been  heated  to  boiling 
gives  no  reaction. 

Peroxidase  Reaction. — (a)  Rotiienfusser's  Test:^  Dissolve  1 
gram  of  /^■phenylenediamin  hydrochlorid  in  15  c.  c.  of  water.  Dissolve  2 
grams  of  crystallized  guaiacol  in  135  c.  c.  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  Mix 
these  solutions  and  keep  in  an  amber-colored  bottle.  To  10  c.  c.  of  milk 
add  0.5  c.  c.  of  the  above  reagent  and  3  drops  of  3  per  cent,  hydrogen 
dioxid.  A  blue-violet  coloration  is  developed  in  raw  milk  and  if  the  milk 
has  been  heated  to  a  suflSciently  high  temperature  no  color  is  produced. 
This  reaction  is  scarcely  delicate  enough  to  detect  commercially  pasteur- 
ized milk. 

(b)  The  Benzidin  Test  :  •  Dissolve  4  grams  of  benzidin  in  100  c.  c. 
of  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  To  10  c.  c.  of  milk  add  1  c.  c.  of  this  reagent, 
3  drops  of  30  per  cent,  acetic  acid  and  2  c.  c.  of  3  per  cent,  hydrogen 
dioxid ;  a  blue  coloration  is  produced  with  raw  milk  and  none  with  milk 
heated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 

Bellei  Test. — ^The  test  is  made  by  adding  to  10  c.  c.  of  milk  3 
drops  of  1.5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  ortol  and  two  drops  of  3 
per  cent.  H^O,. 
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CHAPTER  III 
ANIMAL  FOODS:  MEAT,  FISH,  EGGS,  ETC. 


HEAT 

The  xmiversal  consumption  of  meat  as  a  daily  article  of  diet  by 
civilized  man  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  is  generally  supposed. 
McCulloch  *  states  that  "so  late  as  1763  the  slaughter  of  bullocks  for 
the  supply  of  the  public  markets  was  a  thing  wholly  unknown,  even  in 
Glasgow,  though  tiie  city  then  had  a  population  of  30,000/'  In  the 
past  decade  or  two  the  consumption  of  meat  has  increased  enormously, 
especially  in  the  United  States  and  England,  owing  to  the  development 
of  cheap  refrigerator  processes,  canning,  and  increased  facilities  of  trans- 
portation. The  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  has  almost 
doubled  during  the  past  half  century.* 

Per  capita  and  proporHondl  conmmpUon  oj  dressed  meat  in  United  States,  United 
Kingdamt  Oermqnyf  and  France 

[The  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Induatiy,  1911] 


Kind  of  Meat 

United  States 
(1909) 

United  Kingdom 

Germany,  (1909)t 

France  (1904) 

Beef 

Pounds 
80 

78 

Percent. 
47 

4 

4 

45 

Pounds 

56 

4 

26 

33 

Percent. 

47 

3 

22 

28 

Pounds 
36 

67 

Percent. 
32 

7 

2 
59 

Pounds 
37 

8 

9 
26 

PerCenL 
46 

Veal 

10 

Mutton  and  lamb 

Pork  Onoluding lard)... 

11 
33 

Total 

172 

100 

119 

100 

113 

100 

80 

100 

>  The  farm  ilaughter  in  Germany  ia  for  1907. 

Structure  and  Composition  of  Keats. — Meat  is  composed  of  muscular 
fibers,  and  the  structures  intimately  associated  with  them,  such  as 
connective  tissue,  blood  vessels,  nerves,  lymphatic  vessels,  and  more  or 
less  adipose  tissue. 

The  toughness  of  meat  is  due  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
muscle  tubes  and  excess  of  connective  tissue  which  binds  them  together, 
hence  the  flesh  of  young  domesticated  animals  is  usually  more  tender 
than  that  of  old  or  wild  animals. 

'"SUtiBtical  Account  of  the  British  Empire/'  Vol.  II,  p.  502. 
'Thompson:  "Practical  Dietetics." 
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The  flavor  of  meat  varios  with  the  an i mars  ajj;^e,  iti^  Umd,  breed,  ami 


imlly 


highly 


I 

I 


I 
I 


condition  when  kiUeih    The  meat  of  male  auinials  i 

flavored  than  tliat  of  females.    The  flesh  of  service  boars  and  of  sexually 

mature  buck  goats  is  so  hif^^hly  flavored  as  to  he  nniit  for  fcRid. 

Meat  contains  albuminoids  and  gelatinoids;  the  latter  through  ac- 
tion of  hot  water  or  steam  are  converted  into  gelatin.  In  addition  meat 
contains  the  following  nitrogenous  gub8tam"e8:  syntonin,  myosin,  mnscle 
albumin,  serum  albumin,  and  numerous  extractives,  such  as  creatin, 
creatinin,  xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  lactic  acid;  and  small  quantities  of 
inosit  and  glycogen. 

Meat  at  once  after  slaughter  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  is  tough,  and 
possesses  a  sweetish  and  rather  unpleasant  flavor.  Rigor  mortis  soon 
gets  in*  accompanied  by  the  following  changes:  the  reaction  of  the  meat 
turns  acid,  owing  to  the  development  of  sarcolactic  acid ;  the  connective 
tissue  and  fibers  are  softened  as  the  result  of  autolytie  enzymes  and  also 
as  a  result  of  bacterial  action,  Wliile  tlie  meat  becomes  more  tender,  it 
also  develops  pleasant  flavors.  It  is,  tlierefore,  not  advisable  to  nm  meat 
at  once  after  slaughter,  but  it  should  be  allowed  to  hang  two  or  thretj 
weeks  under  adequate  refrigeration.  It  is  important  during  thie  time 
to  preserve  the  meat  from  contamination  with  pathogenic  microorganisms 
and  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  saprophytes. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Meat. — The  nutritive  value  of  meat  depends 
mainly  uiK>n  the  presentee  of  proteins  and  fats.  Nitrogenous  extractive 
matters,  such  as  creatin,  xanthin,  etc.,  sometimes  called  meat  bftae9> 
are  formed  by  cleavage  of  the  proteins,  but  are  of  little  value  aa  foods- 
These  nitrogenous  extractives  are  present  in  about  the  same  amount 
in  both  red  and  white  meats,  with  the  single  exception  of  venison,  which 
contains  the  least  amount,  ■ 

Meat  must  be  regarded  as  a  condejised  and  expeuBive  food.  For 
instance,  a  steak  that  costs  twenty-five  cents  a  |w)und  contains  over 
one-third  or  one-half  of  inedible  substances,  so  that  the  edible  portioa 
really  costs  double  that  amount-  On  the  contrary,  when  a  pound  of 
flour  or  cereal  is  purchased,  the  price  of  which  is  perhaps  only 
eighth  that  of  meat,  the  whole  of  it  is  edible. 

Beef  extracts  are  nothing  raore  or  less  than  a  soup  or  soup  sf<?l 
specially  prepared  from  beef.  They  first  became  generally  known  through 
the  researches  of  Liebig,  and  are  now  an  important  article  in  commerce. 
The  composition  of  the  ordinary  beef  extract  of  commerce  contains  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  moisture,  from  17  to  23  per  cent,  ash,  and  from  50  to 
60  per  cent,  of  meat  bases.  The^  meat  bases  are  the  soluble  nitrogenoua 
contents  of  meat.  They  contain  only  a  trace  of  soluble  albumin,  al- 
bumoses,  and  peptone.  The  chief  meat  bases  which  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  sub^ance  are  creatin,  creatinin,  xanthin,  carnin,  and  rarnie 
acid.    It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  meat  extracts  contain  Utile  nutritive 
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matter^  although  this,  being  in  a  state  of  solution,  is  probably  more  readily 
absorbed  than  a  similar  amount  of  other  nutritives  in  the  form  of  ordi- 
nary meat.  Wiley  properly  points  out  that  the  claim  made  by  manufac- 
turers is  misleading,  in  that  one  pound  of  extract  contains  the  nutritive 
properties  of  many  pounds  of  meat.  Such  a  statement  is  absurd  upon  its 
face,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  These  extracts  may 
be  useful  as  stimulants  or  as  condiments,  or  as  a  means  of  speedily  intro- 
ducing a  soluble  nutrient  in  the  case  of  disease,  where  it  is  extremely 
important  that  even  small  amounts  of  nutritious  material  should  enter  the 
body. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  beef  extract  and  beef  juice. 
Beef  juice  is  obtained  by  strong  pressure  and  is  concentrated  in  vacuo  to 
the  proper  consistence,  or  it  may  be  freshly  prepared  in  the  household. 
Beef  juice  contains  much  more  albuminous  nutrient  material  than 
beef  extract,  provided  it  is  not  coagulated  by  heat  and  separated  out. 

Sonroes  of  Meat. — The  principal  source  of  meat  is  from  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine.  In  many  places  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  and  cats  is  eaten. 
In  Germany  horses  and  dogs  are  slaughtered  and  regularly  inspected 
for  human  food.  The  meat  of  these  animals  is  also  used  in  other  coun- 
tries that  have  long  been  flesh  hungry.  There  is  no  sanitary  objection 
to  the  use  of  such  meat.  Horse  meat,  when  eaten  in  ignorance  of  its  true 
character,  makes  no  unpleasant  impression.  In  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
other  cities  large  quantities  of  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  are  slaughtered 
for  food.  It  was  formerly  difficult  to  distinguish  horse  meat,  but  this 
is  now  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  means  of  the  specific  precipitins. 
(For  this  test  see  page  454.) 

The  different  kinds  of  meat  may  be  detected  by  physical,  micro- 
scopical, chemical,  or  biological  tests.  Ordinarily  meats  from  different 
animals  may  be  distinguished  by  their  odor  or  taste.  Microscopically 
the  fibers  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  this  test  is  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon.  Meat  varies  somewhat  in  chemical  composition  from  different 
species,  from  different  animals  of  the  same  species,  and  even  from  differ- 
ent muscles  in  the  same  animal.  The  principal  difference  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  meats  from  animals  of  different  species  consists  in  the 
glycogen  and  fat  content.  Thus,  horse  meat  contains  considerably  more 
glycogen  than  beef.  The  glycogen  test,  however,  is  not  reliable  because 
it  may  be  changed  as  a  result  of  bacterial  action. 

The  fats  of  different  animals  have  different  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics.  The  fats  crystallize  in  different  forms  and  have  dif- 
ferent melting  points ;  also  the  fatty  acids  derived  therefrom.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  fat,  therefore,  will  lead  to  an  approximate  de- 
gree of  knowledge  concerning  the  character  of  the  flesh  from  which  it  has 
been  derived.  For  instance,  lard  and  beef  fat  are  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other. 
21 
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The  Keco^Uoi 

lliat  is  also  injurious  to  health 
(Jet'timpimed,  putrifl,  or  ofTetisive, 
nwfls  no  further  coiidemnation* 


ition  of  spoiled  mfftt 


Spoiled  Meat.* — The  recogni 

o  health  is  a  very  difficult  task.  Meat  that  is 
and  thus  ohjcctioiiable  to  the  aensef, 
Tho  most  serious  infections  and  poi- 


fions  in  meat,  tiowever,  rlo  not,  ^s  a  rule,  aiTect  its  appearajice,  odor,  or 
ta^te.  Certain  putrefactive  changes  brought  about  by  bacterial  action, 
which  give  the  high  or  gamy  taste  so  mueh  prized  by  epicures,  appear 
not  to  be  injurious.     Dogs  and  other  carnivora  prefer  putrid  flesh. 

Jleat  inspectors  are  usually  instructed  to  condemn  meat  that  has 
not  a  red,  fresh  appearance,  especially  if  it  has  become  brownish  or 
greenish.  The  meat  is  to  be  condemned  if,  upon  pressure,  much  fluid 
of  abnormal  color  or  alkaline  reaction  exutles;  if  the  fat  is  not  yellow 
and  firm,  especially  if  soft  and  gelatinous;  if  the  marrow  of  the  femur 
is  not  firm  and  rose-colored  and  has  become  soft  and  brownish.  Spoiled 
meat  under  the  microscope  shows  obscurity  of  the  cross  striations  of 
the  muscle  fibers  and  Dumcrous  bacteria.  For  a  further  discussion  of 
this  subject  see  Meat  Inspection,  and  also  the  various  diseases  which 
render  meat  unsuitalde  or  injurious  as  food. 

Prevention, — The  prevention  of  infections  and  poisoning  from  meat 
and  meat  products  depends,  first  of  all,  upon  the  health  of  the  animal, 
next  upon  the  mode  of  death,  and  finally  the  methods  of  butchering* 
preserving,  and  handling  the  flesh.  Careful  attention  to  every  detail 
is  necessary  all  along  the  line.  Cleanliness  approaching  surgical  methods 
on  the  part  of  the  butcher  during  the  preservation,  transportation,  and 
preparation  of  the  meat  is  called  for<  A  careful  system  of  moat  inspec* 
tion  is  a  good  sanitary  safeguard.  Thorough  cooking  is  the  most  im- 
portant protection  we  have  against  infection. 

Meat  should  never  be  eaten  raw,  even  where  there  is  a  carefully  con- 
ducted inspection  by  trained  experts.  Individual  cysticerci  (tapeworm 
larvae)  are  very  easily  overlooked,  and  one  is  enough  to  bring  forth  a 
tapeworm.  It  is  also  not  possible  to  examine  all  hogs,  particularly  those 
slaughtered  in  countr}^  districts,  for  trichina,  and  even  where  this  is 
done  with  care  the  method  does  not  afford  complete  protection.  It  should 
further  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  more  serious  bacterial  infections 
do  not  alter  the  colon  taste,  or  appearance  of  the  meat  in  any  way. 
Raw  meat  does  not  have  a  higher  nutritive  value  than  cooked  meat,  and 
is  no  more  easily  digested. 

Special  measures  of  preveution  will  be  discussed  under  each  in- 
fection. 

Meat  Preservatives, — The  regulations  of  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  permit  the  adilition  to  meat  or  meat  food  products  of  the 
following  substances:  common  salt,  sugar,  wood  smoke,  vinegar,  pure 
spieeSy  saltpeter,  benzoate  of  soda,  which  must  be  declared  on  the  label 

*Sm  ''Meat  Industry  and  Meat  Inspection,**  Leigliton  itnd.  Bouglaa. 
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Only  such  coloring  matters  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  ot 
Agriculture  may  be  used. 

The  adulterants  most  commonly  used  in  meats  are  saltpeter,  boracic 
acid,  borax,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  benzoic  acid. 

MEAT   INSPECTION  1 

The  necessity  for  a  careful  sanitary  control  of  our  food  is  growing 
greater  year  by  year  in  order  to  protect  the  consumer.  This  is  especially 
necessary  in  the  case  of  animal  food  products,  particularly  ftieat  and 
milk,  which  are  most  apt  to  carry  infections  and  are  the  most  readily 
decomposable.  The  necessity  for  this  inspection  is  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are  often  separated  by  great  dis- 
tances, and,  further,  there  are  several  middlemen  between  the  two.  The 
ignorance  or  greed  of  the  middleman  or  the  producer  may  force  upon 
the  consumer  meat  that  is  injurious  or  that  is  considerably  below 
value. 

The  danger  does  not  consist  alone  in  eating  infected  or  decayed 
animal  prpducts;  the  mere  handling  of  flesh  of  some  animals  having 
had  anthrax  or  glanders  may  be  sufficient  to  transmit  infection  to  the 
butcher  or  housewife.  An  efficient  meat  inspection  system  is  not  only 
of  advantage  to  man,  but  is  the  means  of  detecting  and  preventing 
disease  among  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  A  sharp  outlook  at  the  slaughter 
house  will  discover  the  first  appearance  of  rinderpest,  foot-and-mouth  ( 

disease,  Texas  fever,  or  other  epizootic,  which  may  then  be  quickly  traced        ^^ 
to  its  origin  and  nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  border  line  between  health  and  disease  is  ill-defined.  It  jis 
doubtful  whether  any  animal  slaughtered  for  food  is  wholly  sound^  aiM  Jjj " 
free  from  disease.  Parasitic  infections  among  the  lower  animals  are 
exceedingly  common.  Anyone  may  convince  himself  of  this  fe<^  by  a 
visit  to  a  slaughter  house,  for  there  he  will  see  that  many  ho§s  have  a 
handful  of  round  worms  in  the  intestinal  tract;  most  animals  ha'Ce  one 
or  more  species  of  intestinal  worms,  such  as  hookworSs,  t^p^^^orms,  and 
many  protozoa,  but,  fortunately,  these  are  for  the  most  part  not  dangerous 
to  man.  Almost  every  hog  or  beef  that  is  killed  contains  a  sarcosporidia, 
a  small  parasite  that  inhabits  only  the  muscles  of  these  animals  and 
which  is  harmless  to  man.  It  is,  therefore,  at  once  evident  that  the  line 
in  meat  inspection  cannot  be  drawn  between  health  and  disease,  but 
aims  to  eliminate  those  diseases  which  are  injurious  to  man. and  those 
diseases  tod  conditions  which  render  the  meat  of  inferior  quality  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  use.     In  establishing  correct  principles  to  guide  a 

^Collateral  reading:  Edlemann,  **Meat  Hygiene."  Translated  by  Mohler 
and  Eichhorn,  Lea  &  Febinger,  1911.  Ostertag,  "Handbuch  der  Fleischbeschau," 
Stuttgart,  8th  Edition,  1914. 
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meat  inspection  service  Bentiraent  must  give  way  to  science.  The  killing 
of  animiils  ami  tlif  dressing  of  the  earcasties  is  not  a  kid-glove  business. 
In  our  country  much  good  meat  is  caiidemned  and  destroyed  according 
to  law  a8  a  result  of  supergcnsitiveness.  When  meat  beeomei?  scarcer  and 
prices  higher  this  waste  will  be  checked  by  cloaer  adherence  t€  a  sound 
application  of  pathology.  McCahe  estimattiH  that  the  value  of  the  car- 
casses or  parts  of  carcasnes  destroyed  for  food  liy  federal  inii]>ection  dur- 
ing the  course  of  one  year  is  mor^  than  $2,500,000.  Dyjion  places  the 
losa  at  about  three  million  to  three  and  a  half  niilHon  annually. 

The  principles  of  meat  inspection  vary  in  different  countries,  de* 
pending  upon  the  local  conditions.  Thus,  in  Germany  aud  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  which  have  long  had  a  scareiiy  of  meat,  and  tlie  people 
are,  therefore,  flesh  hungry,  much  meat  is  passed  for  food  that  would 
here  be  condemned-  In  countries  where  meat  is  not  very  abundant  it 
is  even  necessary  for  the  otlicials  to  keep  a  sharp  w^atch  to  prevent  the 
people  from  eating  meat  known  to  be  injurious.  In  America  our  attitude 
is  very  different,  for  we  have  a  repugnance  even  against  meat  know^n  to 
contain  a  harmless  parasite.  The  records  of  the  sanitary  sciences  are 
full  of  illustrations  of  the  consumption  of  meat  from  animals  known  to 
be  diseased. 

A  meat  inspection  service  should  have  for  ita  object  first  of  all  the 
protection  of  the  consumer  agai^nst  diseased  or  other  injurious  quali- 
ties contained  in  the  meat.  This  should  be  accomplished  with  as  little 
waste  of  food  products  as  practicable,  and,  finally,  the  meat  should 
be  so  labeled  that  the  consumer  may  know  just  what  he  is  buying. 

The  Abattoir. — Ho  long  as  animals  are  permitted  to  be  slaughtered 
in  any  barn  or  i-eUar  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  a  proper  control  over 
meat  and  meat  products,  and  filthy  conditions  which  endanger  the 
public  health  will  prevail.  The  first  essential  of  a  good  meat  inspt?<:tian 
service  is  to  concentrate  all  slaughtering  in  large  central  sanitary  abat* 
toirs.  This  simplifies  the  inspection  and  sanitary  control^  and  is  a 
needed  measure  to  protect  the  consumer.  In  Germany  and  Euglaiid 
public  abattoirs  have  bin*n  established  which  belong  to  the  city.  Thefle 
structures  are  built  thoroughly  of  brick  and  concrete,  and  they  are 
well  protected  against  rats.  They  are  situated  near  a  railroad,  so  as  ta 
facilitate  transportation,  and  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  kept 
clean.  Each  person  who  wishes  to  slaughter  must  obtain  a  permit 
and  pay  rent.  In  tlie  entire  <"ity  of  Paris  there  are  only  thrw  slaughter 
houses.  The  erection  and  maintenance  of  sanitary  slaughter  houses 
is  one  of  the  nc^eds  of  our  country,  esj>ecially  in  the  smaller  towna,  and 
until  this  reform  is  acroniplished  we  shall  never  have  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  ntcat  prohlcin. 

An  abattoir  must  l>e  especially  well  i-onstnicfed  and  kt»pt  rlcan.  The 
name  may  be  said  of  the  trucks,  drays,  and  all  objcrt?^  timt  crmie  in  con- 
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nSct  with  the  meat.  The  water-eloset«,  toilet^rooms,  and  dressing-rooms 
ghould  be  entirely  sepamtccl  from  the  departments  in  which  the  carcasses 
are  dressed  or  meat  products  handled  or  prepared.  Attention  must  be 
paid  to  eliminate  all  sources  of  odor  that  may  contaminate  the  meat,  and 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  out  ilies  and  other  vermin,  especially 
rats  and  mice.  Dog^  should  not  be  allowed  around  slaughter  houses  on 
aeeoujit  of  the  danger  of  trichinosis  and  other  parasites.  The  feeding 
of  hogs  on  the  refuse  of  slaughter  houses  should  not  be  permitted. 

The  employees  themselves  must  be  cleanly  and  should  wear  clean 
outer  clothes  that  may  be  readily  laundered.  The  federal  regulations 
even  prescribe  tliat  employees  shall  pay  partietdar  attention  to  the  cleanli- 
ness of  their  boots  and  shoes.  It  is  just  as  important  to  wash  the  hands 
before  beginning  work,  and  to  be  particular  after  each  visit  to  the  toilet 
in  the  slaughter  house  or  butcher  shops^  as  it  is  in  the  milk  industry. 
Persons  wuth  tuberculosis  or  other  communicable  disease  should  not  be 
permitted  in  any  department  of  the  work  where  the  meat  or  meat  products 
are  handled  or  prepared  in  any  way.  It  is  important  that  butchers  who 
handle  a  diseased  carcass  should  tlioroughly  cleanse  their  hands  of  all 
grease  and  then  immerse  them  in  a  good  disinfecting  solution.  Butchers' 
implements  used  on  diseased  carcasses  should  be  sterilized  in  boiling  water 
or  strong  carbolic  acid  or  formalin  solution  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
before  they  are  again  used.  The  federal  meat  inspectors  are  required  to 
furnish  their  own  implements  for  their  own  dissection  or  examination  of 
diseased  carcasses  or  unsound  parts.  The  precautions  required  in  an 
abattoir  and  buteher  shop  are- based  on  the  same  principles  necessary  in 
a  surgical  clinic.  Meat  that  falls  ujn^n  the  floor  or  otherwise  becomes 
soiled  is  required  to  be  removed  and  condemned.  Inflation  l>y  air  from 
the  mouth  should  not  be  permitted*  inflation  by  mechanical  means  is 
also  prohibited  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Only  good,  clean, 
and  wholesome  water  and  ice  Khould  he  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
eareasses,  and  the  wagons  and  cars  and  all  surfaces  with  w^hich  the 
meat  comes  in  contact  should  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  sanitary  con- 
dition. There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  skin  and  hoofs  of  animals 
condemned  for  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  (except  anthrax)  com- 
municable to  man,  provided  they  are  disinfceted.  Each  skin  and  hide 
must  be  immerscil  for  not  le^s  than  five  minutes  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  aqua  cresolis  compositus  or  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  a  1-1,000  solution  of  bit^hlorid  of  mercury. 

Every  complete  alialtcur  must  be  provided  with   a  ret^iining  room, 

lit  condemned  room,  and  a  tank  room.  The  retaining  room  is  a  separate 
compartincnt  set  apart  for  the  final  inspection  of  all  eanasscs  and 
parts  wiiich  the  inspei'tor  desires  to  examine  more  carefully  at  his 
leisure.  The  retaining  room  must  he  large  enough  to  have  carcaases 
hang  separately,   furnished   with   abundant  light,   and   provided   with 
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eanitary  tables  and  other  necessary  apparatus.  The  conflemned  room 
must  be  securely  ratproof  and  be  under  the  loek  and  eeal  of  tlie  inspector. 
The  objeot  of  this  room  is  to  contain  all  cnreasees  and  parts  of  cet- 
easses  until  they  t»an  be  taiikcHl  or  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
instructions. 

All  condemned  carcasses  or  parts  of  carcasses  are  tanked  under  special 
requirements  in  an  official  abattoir.  Tanking  consists  in  exposing-  the 
carcasses  to  steam  under  a  pressnret>f  not  less  than  40  pounds,  producing 
a  temperature  of  288°  F.,  and  maintained  not  lees  than  six  hours.  This 
effectively  renders  the  contents  of  the  tank  unfit  for  any  edible  product 
In  the  abi^ence  of  tauking  facilities  the  condemned  meat  may  be  slashed 
with  a  knife  and  then  denatured  with  crude  carbolic  acid»  kerosene,  or 
other  agent,  when  it  may  be  removed  to  some  other  establishment  having 
proper  taiikintr  facilities. 

ftualifications  of  a  Meat  Inspector. — A  corps  of  thoroughly  trained 
meat  inspectors  is  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the  chain  of  an 
efficient  meat  inspection  system.  A  meat  inspector  should  be  a  quali- 
fied veterinarian,  having  special  experience  and  training  for  his  specialty. 
He  must  know  the  anatomy  of  the  various  food-producing  animals, 
especially  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep*  and  also  fowl,  and  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  normal  parts  of  each.  He  must  be  able  to  distinguliih 
between  the  various  organs  of  the  various  species,  m  that  he  cannot  be 
imposed  upon  by  those  who  would  like  to  substitute  one  for  another. 
He  must  know  how  to  examine  animals  during  life^  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  healthy.  He  must  know  the  character  of  all 
the  infectious  diseases  which  are  likely  to  pass  through  the  district  where 
he  is  situated.  The  government  recognizes  that  it  requires  a  high  degree 
of  skill  to  conduct  this  wnrk,  and  it  has,  therefore^  placed  the  meat  in- 
spection service  under  the  Civil  Service,  and,  further,  will  admit  veter- 
inarians only  if  graduates  of  recognized  veterinary  colleges.  In  addition 
they  are  required  t(»  pass  a  CMvi!  Service  examination,^ 

The  Freibank  or  Three-Class  Meat  SysteiiL — In  Germany  and  certain 
other  European  countries  meats  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  a 
first  class,  including  meats  which  are  passed  for  unrestricted  trade;  a 
second  class,  or  Freibank  meats,  including  meats  which  are  allowed 
on  the  market  under  certain  restrictions;  and  a  third  class,  including 
meats  which  are  condemned  and  thus  excluded  from  the  food  supply. 

The  federal  meat  inspection  system  of  our  country  is  essentially  a 
two^lass  meat  system,  that  is,  meats  coming  to  inspection  are  either 
paaaed  for  unrestricted  trade  or  they  are  condemned  and  thus  excluded 
from  use  as  food.    A  third  class  is  now  l>eing  rcHognizc<3. 

The  system  of  the  German  FrexhanJc  and  the  compulsory  declaration 

*Ttiero  id  also  a  Urj^c  forrc  of  laymi*n  rxp*'rioiioofi  in  curing*  ranniiifr. 
packin§F  and  otherwise  preparing  of  nieatti  an^  v^perieDced  Ln  the  inspection 
of  producta. 
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of  the  condition  of  inferior  meats  are  very  old.  The  municipal  laws  of 
Augsberg  as  long  ago  as  1276  prescribed  that  inferior  meat  should  not 
be  sold  without  giving  notice  as  to  its  quality.  In  1404  the  municipal 
laws  of  Wimpfen  provided  that  the  Freibank  (from  the  German  frei, 
free,  here  in  the  sense  of  unconnected  or  separate,  and  hanJc,  a  counter 
or  stall)  should  be  situated  three  paces  away  from  the  regular  counters. 
The  Freibank  is,  therefore,  a*  counter  which  is  free  or  separate  from 
the  counters  on  which  the  first  class  meats  are  sold.  The  term 
^'Finnenbank"  is  sometimes  used  for  these  special  meat  stalls  because 
measly  meat  or  "finneges  Fleisch"  especially  is  sold  at  these  places.  This 
system  of  the  Freibank  has  been  extended  quite  generally  in  Germany  and 
is  rapidly  extending  in  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  other  European 
countries.  Meat  from  tuberculous  animals,  from  animals  containing 
cysticerci  (the  larval  stage  of  tapeworms),  trichinous  meat,  and  meat 
that  would  otherwise  be  injurious  if  eaten  raw,  but  is  entirely  safe 
as  far  as  these  infections  are  concerned  when  thoroughly  cooked,  is  first 
sterilized  by  steam  before  it  is  placed  upon  the  Freibank.  It  has  been 
the  more  or  less  general  experience  that  the  introduction  of  the  Freibank 
system  has  at  first  been  met  with  by  prejudice  from  various  sides,  but 
it  is  also  the  experience  that  this  prejudice  gradually  wears  off,  and  that 
in  some  places  the  demand  for  this  meat  becomes  greater  than  the  supply. 
In  any  event,  no  large  quantity  of  such  meat  should  be  sold  to  any  one 
purchaser,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  used  to  any  great  extent  in  boarding 
houses  and  restaurants. 

Emergency  Slaughter. — In  Germany  the  system  known  as  emergency 
slaughter  or  Noihschlachtung  has  developed  to  large  proportions.  Ani- 
mals that  are  sick  or  injured  are  killed,  examined,  and,  if  suitable  for 
food,  are  labeled,  inspected,  and  passed.  In  this  way  much  valuable 
foodstuff  is  saved  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  It  is  said  that  over 
1  per  cent,  of  the  animals  killed  for  food  in  Germany  come  under  this 
emergency  rule.  There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  what  may  be  termed 
emergency  slaughter  going  on  in  the  local  uninspected  slaughter  houses 
of  America,  but  it  is  not  countenanced  by  the  law,  and  is,  therefore, 
done  in  secrecy.  In  this  way  the  consumer  buys  inferior  meat  of  third  or 
fourth  quality  often  at  first  class  prices.  In  Germany  the  meat  of  ani- 
mals killed  under  the  emergency  laws  is  so  labeled  and  sold  as  second 
quality. 

Xetliods  of  Slaughter. — In  slaughtering,  the  principal  indications 
are:  (1)  a  sudden  and  painless  death;  (2)  an  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  blood;  (3)  removal  of  intestines  and  hair  or  hide;  (4)  immediate 
cooling.  Animals  should  be  kept  without  food  for  at  least  twelve 
hours  before  slaughter.  Sheep  and  hogs  are  usually  hung  by  the  hind 
feet  and  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck  dexterously  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  with  a  single  motion  of  the  hand.     Cattle  are  usually  first 
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etuimed  by  a  blow  upon  the  head,  then  hung  up  by  the  hind  legs  ana 
bled. 

The  Jewish  method  of  Blaughtering  is  regarded  by  many  m  superior 
to  any  other.  It  consists  in  cutting  all  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck  with 
one  cut  of  a  long,  keen  knife.  The  method  is  part  of  a  ritual  which 
includes  an  inspection  of  the  animal  and  its  organs  for  evidence  of 
disease,  accordiog  to  the  M(J8aic  law8.  This  is  the  oldest  system  of  meat 
inspection.  According  to  Deniho  *  it  is  the  most  rational  from  a  hygienic 
standpoint,  since  the  animal  is  l)led  rapidly  and  completely,  and  the 
convulsive  movements  cause  the  njcat  to  be  more  tender  and  of  more 
attractive  app^'arance.  Rigor  mortis  c-omes  on  more  quickly,  and  the 
meat  is,  there fu re,  more  quickly  available  for  use,  and  also  will  keep 
several  days  longer  than  ordinarily. 

A  process  of  slaughtering  originating  in  Denmark  appears  to  have 
borne  the  test  of  trial  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  recommends 
itaelf  for  adoption  in  the  tropics^  where  meats  decompose  with  exceed- 
ing rapidity.  The  animal  is  shot  in  the  forehead  and  killed,  or  stunned, 
and  as  it  falls  an  incision  is  marie  over  the  heart  and  the  ventricle 
18  opened  for  two  purposes:  to  alluw  the  blood  to  escape  and  to  admit 
of  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  salt  through  the  blood  vessels  by  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  s>Tinge,  The  process  requires  but  a  few  minutes^ 
and  the  carcass  may  be  cut  up  at  once. 

The  common  methods  of  killing  fowl  intended  for  the  market  are 
either  by  bleeding,  by  dislocation  of  the  neck,  or  by  chopping  off  the 
head.  When  the  neck  is  stret^i^bed  and  dislocated  the  skin  remains 
unbroken  and  no  bruised  effect  is  produced,  but  most  of  the  blood  in  the 
body  drains  into  the  neck  and  remains  there.  In  killing  a  fowl  by  bb^d- 
ing  the  common  procedure  is  to  string  it  up  by  the  legs  with  the  head 
hanging  downward.  The  operator  then  gives  it  a  sharp  blow  with  a 
stick  on  the  back  of  the  head»  and  when  he  has  stunned  it  by  this  means 
he  then  inserts  a  sharp  knife  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which 
penetrates  the  brain.  He  also  severs  the  large  vessels  of  the 
tJiroat  by  rotating  the  knife,  and  the  bird  rapidly  bleeds  to 
death. 

The  TTnited  Statet  Meat  Inspection  law. — The  Federal  Mvni  Ins}>ec- 
tion  Law,  approved  June  IMK  WU]^  provides  for  Ihc  inspection  of  tattle, 
«heep,  goats,  and  swine,  the  meats  or  meat  food  products,  which  are 
to  enter  into  int-erstate  or  export  trade.  It  is  ndministercd  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Law  applies 
only  to  meat  and  meat  products  sold  in  int/'rstate  rommerce  or  for  expi>rt 
trade,  and  docs  not  apply  to  nwats  fmt<hertML  drcsstML  ami  sold  within 
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Mie  state.*  In  aci'ordanee  with  our  dual  form  of  government^  the 
Kuspection  of  meat  that  ijs  slaughtered,  dresfied,  and  said  within  the 
I  borders  of  a  single  state  is  left  entirely  to  the  authority  of  that  state.  It 
lis  not  until  some  of  this  meat  passes  the  stale  line  that  it  eoters  inter- 
istate  traffic  and  comes  under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  law.  Some 
[of  tlie  states  have  passed  laws  similar  to  the  federal  law  to  protet:t 
I  their  own  citizens.  In  this  way  a  more  or  less  uniform  method  of  meat 
[inspection  is  gradually  extending  throughout  the  country. 
I  ITie  federal  law  provides  for  the  inspection  of  the  slaughter  houses, 
khe  packing  houses,  the  meat*canning,  salting,  rendering,  or  similar 
festablishments ;  for  the  inspection  of  animals  before  and  after  they  are 
[riaughtered  and  for  the  condemnation  and  destruction  ol  diseased  car- 
kaases  or  parts  of  carcasses.  It  also  takes  cognizance  of  the  sanitary 
■conditions  of  the  establishments  and  the  health  of  the  employees.  The 
Icarcasses  are  either  passed  and  labeled  'inspected  and  passed/*  or  con- 
[denmed  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  tank,  where  they  are  steamed  or 
[denatured  and  reduced  to  inedible  grease. 

[  Ante-mortem  InspectioiL^A  careful  ante-mortem  examination  or  at 
Beast  an  inspection  of  all  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  etc.,  about  to  be 
slaughtered  should  be  made  by  a  competent  veterinarian.  Any  animal 
iBhowing  symptoms  of  or  suspected  of  being  infected  wdth  a  disease  or 
Icondition  w^hich  would  probably  cause  its  condemnation  when  el  a  ugh - 
Itered  should  be  set  aside.  These  animals  should  then  be  slaughtered 
beparately  in  a  place  provided  for  this  special  purpose.  If  n^^cessary 
■the  temperature  of  the  animal  may  be  taken  in  the  ante-mortem  examina- 
kiou,  although  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  rise  in  temperature  due 
ko  excitement  and  undue  exertion,  espCLially  in  hogs.  Animals  com- 
fcnonly  termed  "downers*'  or  crippled  animals  are  set  aside  and  slaughtered 
■^separately. 

Post-mortem  Inspection. — The  post-mortem   inspection   is   nothing 

[more  or  less  than  a  well-conducted  autopsy.     The  head,  tongue,  tail, 

bymus  gland,  and  all  viscera,  and  also  the  blood  and  all  parts  used 

the  preparation  of  food  and  medicinal  products  should  he  retained 

such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  their  identity  until  the  post-mortem 

camination  is  completed.     It  is,  of  course,  impracticable  to  formulate 

ales  to  cover  all  cunditions  and  diseases,  and  much  must,  therefore,  be 

eft  to  the  judgment,  experience,  and  training  of  the  veterinary  inspector 
charge.     Carcasses  or  parts  of  carcasses  w^ith  the  following  diseases 

Dr  conditions  are  condemned,  depending  upon  circumstances:   anthrax, 

pyemia  and  septicemia,  vaccinia,  rabies,  tetanus,  malignant  epizootic 
atarrh,  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague,  actinomycosis,  c*aseous  l>'mpha- 

Senitis,  tuberculosis,  Texas  fever,  parasitic  icterus,  hematuria,  mange 

'  Nevertheleaa  an   tmmeTiBf!  amount  of  nu^at  slaughtered,  ahipped.  Bold  and 
"naed  wholly  within  &  b ingle  state  comes  under  Fetleral  inBpi?ction. 
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or  Bcab»  trichinosis,  tapeworms,  infections  that  inay  cause  meat  poieou- 
ing,  icterus,  uremiiu  and  sex  mil  odor,  nrticaria,  melanosis,  tumors, 
bruises,  abscesses^  liver  flukes,  and  other  parasites,  emaciation  from 
anemia,  immaturity,  milk  fever,  and  railroad  sickneas,    A  few  of  these 

eases  deserve  brief  mention. 

TuBEECULOsis. — Tubcrculosis  is  exceedingly  common  in  cattle  and 
is  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  among  hogs.  A  preponderating 
percentage  of  all  carcasses  condemned  as  unfit  for  food  is  so  condemned 
on  account  of  tuberculosis.  Thus,  33,001  cattle  or  A^l  per  cent.,  and 
47,632  gwine,  or  .147  per  cent,  were  condemned  for  tuberculosis  in  the 
United  States  in  1913.  Tuberculosis  is  important,  not  alone  because  so 
many  food  animals  are  infected  with  it,  but  because  it  presents  a 
peculiarly  difficult  problem  for  the  meat  inspector.  The  fundamental 
thought  in  determining  whether  to  pass  or  condemn  meat  of  a  tuberculous 
animal  is  that  it  should  not  contain  tubercle  bacilli,  and  should  not  be 
impregnated  with  toxic  substances  of  tuberculosis  or  associated  with 
septic  infection.  If  the  lesions  are  localized  atid  not  numerous,  if  there 
is  no  evidence  of  distribution  of  tubercle  bacilli  throughout  the  blood, 
and  if  the  animals  are  well  nourished  and  in  good  condition,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  flesh  is  unwholesome,  and  it  is  permittdl 
to  be  used  after  the  removal  of  the  infected  jK>rtion8.  Just  when  tu- 
berculosis should  be  considered  localized  or  generalized,  from  the  atand- 
prjint  of  meat  inspection,  is  frL»quently  a  difficult  question  to  determine. 
Fortunately,  the  danger  from  this  source  is  not  very  great,  as  tuberculosis 
of  muscle  is  excee<lingly  rare,  and  the  further  safeguard  of  cooking  is  suffi* 
cient  to  kill  the  tubercle  bacilli,  provided  the  meat  is  thoroughly  cooked 
throughout.  The  relation  of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  human  tuberculosis 
has  been  discussed  on  page  136. 

Tuberculosis  of  cattle  shows  itself  in  four  primary  lesions:  (1)  the 
retropharyngeal  lymph  nodes,  (2)  the  lungs  and  associated  h-raph  nodes, 
(3)  the  meseuteric  lymph  nodes*  and  (4)  the  liver.  From  the  retro- 
phar}'ngeal  nodes  the  process  extends  to  the  cervical  lymph  nodes  and 
also  to  the  anterior  mediastinal  lymph  nodes.  When  this  group  of 
glands  alone  ia  infected  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  localizetl. 
From  the  mesenteric  lymph  nodes  the  infection  frequently  ri'aches  the 
peritoneum,  and  from  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes  the  pleura.  The  newly 
formed  growth  in  the  peritoneal  or  pleural  cavities  may  be  enormous 
in  amount  It  is  often  suspended  from  the  omentum  in  great  grape-like 
masses  (Perlsucht),  or  the  intestines  may  be  plastered  with  tubercles* 
In  these  cases  the  animal  otherwise  may  be  in  good  condition ;  that  ia, 
the  disease  is  still  outside  the  vital  organs  and  the  tubercle  bacilli 
have  not  invaded  the  blood  stream.  In  Germany  it  is  permitted  to  cut 
off  such  growth  and  allow  the  meat  to  go  into  consumption.  In  our 
i^juntiy  the  meat  of  auch  animals  is  rejected. 
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For  practical  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  formulate  definite  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  the  veterinary  inspector,  and  this  is  done  with  minute 
particularity  in  the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the 
case  of  tuberculosis.  In  general,  if  the  tuberculous  lesions  are  limited 
to  a  single  part  or  organ  of  the  body  without  evidence  of  recent  invasion 
of  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  general  circulation,  the  diseased  parts  are 
removed  and  the  remainder  of  the  carcass  is  passed  for  use.  If  the 
animal  suffered  from  fever  before  it  was  killed  or  is  cachectic,  anemic, 
and  emaciated,  or  if  the  lesions  are  generalized,  especially  if  they  exist 
in  two  or  more  body  cavities,  or  if  the  lesions  are  found  in  the  muscles, 
intermuscular  tissues,  bones,  or  joints,  or  if  the  lesions  are  multiple, 
acute,  and  actively  progressive,  the  carcass  is  condemned. 

Anthrax. — All  carcasses  showing  lesions  of  anthrax,  regardless  of 
the  extent  of  the  disease,  are  condemned  and  immediately  incinerated. 
This  includes  the  hide,  hoofs,  horns,  viscera,  fat,  blood,  and  all  portions 
of  the  animal.  The  killing  bed  upon  which  the  animal  was  slaughtered 
must  then  be  disinfected  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin,  and 
all  knives,  saws,  and  other  instruments  that  have  come  in  contact  with 
the  infection  must  be  boiled  or  otherwise  disinfected. 

Hog  Cholera  and  Swine  Plague. — Carcasses  showing  well-marked 
and  progressive  lesions  of  these  diseases  in  any  organ  or  tissue  are 
condemned.  If  the  lesions  are  slight  and  limited  they  may  be  passed  for 
lard.    Man  is  not  susceptible  to  hog  cholera. 

Actinomycosis. — If  the  animal  is  in  a  well-nourished  condition  and 
the  disease  has  not  extended  from  a  pil/nary  area  of  infection  in  the 
head,  the  head,  including  the  tongue,  is  condemned  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  carcass  may  be  used,  but  if  the  disease  is  generalized  the 
entire  carcass  is  considered  unfit  for  human  use  and  condemned. 

Tapeworm  Cysts. — Carcasses  of  animals  affected  with  tapeworm 
cysts,  known  as  Cysticercus  hovis,  are  condemned  if  the  infestation  is 
excessive  or  if  the  meat  is  watery  or  discolored.  Carcasses  showing  a 
slight  infestation  may  be  passed  for  food  after  removal  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  cysts,  provided  the  carcasses  are  then  held  in  cold  storage 
or  pickle  for  not  less  than  21  days;  the  time  in  storage  may  be  reduced 
to  6  days  if  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  15°  F.  Calves  under  6 
weeks  old  are  not  subject  to  Cysticercus  hovis. 

Carcasses  or  parts  of  carcasses  found  infected  with  hydatid  cysts 
(echinococcus)  may  be  passed  after  condemnation  of  the  infected  part 
or  organ. 

Septic  and  Pyemic  Conditions. — All  carcasses  of  animals  so  in'- 
fected  that  consumption  of  the  meat  or  meat  food  products  thereof  may 
give  rise  to  meat  poisoning  should  be  condemned.  For  the  information 
of  the  inspector  the  following  conditions  are  specified:  (1)  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  pleura,  peritoneum,  pericardium,  or  meninges; 
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(Z)  Bepticemia  or  pyemia,  whether  puerperal  or  traumatic  or  without 
any  evident  cause;  (3)  severe  hemorrhagic  or  gan|»Tenous  enteritis  or 
gastritis;  (\)  acute  diffuse  metritis  or  mammitis;  (5)  poly  arthritis; 
(6)  phlebitis  of  the  iimhilical  veins;  (T)  traumatic  pericarditis;  (8) 
any  other  inflammation,  ab&cess,  or  suppurating  sore  if  associated  with 
acute  nephritis,  fatty  and  degenerated  liver,  swollen  soft  spleen,  inarke<l 
pulmonary  hyperemia,  general  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
diffuse  redness  of  the  skin,  either  singly  or  in  combination. 

It  is  required  that,  immediately  after  the  slaughter  of  any  animal 
so  diseased  as  to  require  its  condemnation,  the  premises  and  implements 
used  must  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  The  part  of  any  carcass  coming 
in  contact  with  the  Lan-ass  of  any  diseased  animal  or  with  the  plac<? 
where  such  animal  was  slaughtered,  or  with  the  implements  used  in 
the  slaughter,  before  thorough  disinfection  has  been  accomplished,  should 
also  be  condemned. 

DueoMt  and  condititma  for  which  condemnatiofu  were  made  an  po9t^mf>rtem  inspection, 

fiitcal  year  1913 

{HcpoTi  of  thn  Ctiief  at  the  fiureau  at  Aain^  Iiadu«try,  AnauAl  Report.  Dupi.  of  A^ricultura,  1913] 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing^,  there  were  tanked  the  caroiflaes  of 
animals  found  dead  or  in  a  dying  condition,  as  follows:  Cattle,  1.325; 
calves,  1,197;  ewine,  45,266;  sheep,  5,990;  goats,  16;  total,  53,794, 
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Meat  poisoning?  is  not  a  poisoning  a^  that  term  ia  ordinarily  under 
vtood,  but  almost  always  an  infeition ;  rarely  an  intoxication,     Mea 
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poisoning  is  a  further  misnomer  in  that  many  other  foods,  as  milk, 

nstards,  vegetables  and  even  water  nmy  convey  the  responsible  bacteria, 

hich   in  the  great  majority  of  instances  belong  to  the  paratyphoid 

onp. 

Meat  may  be  infected  as  a  result  of  disease  in  the  animal  before 

slaughter,  or  it  may  be  contaminated  post  mortem  from  intestinal  con- 

nts,  aoiled  hands,  buteher-s  tools,  rags,  paper,  dust,  or  other  objects. 

Chopping  obviously  favors  the  spread  of  baeteria  throughout  the  mass. 

The  inward  growth  of  bacteria  is  greatly  accelerate<i  it  the  meat  is  kept 

JUL    Tliis  may  be  prevented  to  a  certain  extent,  or  at  least  delayed, 

\j  drying  the  eurface  and  by  refrigeration. 

Animals  Buffering  during  life  from  puerperal  fever,  uterine  inflam- 
mations, navel  infection  (in  calves),  septicemia,  septic  pyemia,  diarrhea, 
and  local  suppurations  are  apt  to  furnish  meat  eontalnrng  the  para- 
typhoid bacillus  or  closely  related  bacilli.     Sucli  meat  has  frequently 
given  rise  to  meat  poisoning.    The  bacilli  causing  meat  poisoning  may 
also  invade  the  tissues  of  the  animal  as  a  terminal  infection,  and  thus 
become  dangerous  to  man.     The  tlewsh  of  a  healthy  animal  nmy  become 
ected  by  contamination  with  intestinal  contents,  for  the  meat-poisoning 
oup  of  baeteria  are  common   inhabitants   of  the  digestive  tract  of 
ny  animals. 

In  1888,  while  investigating  a  large  outbreak  of  meat  poisoning, 
Gartner  isolated  from  the  suspected  meat  and  from  the  spleen  of  a 
patient  who  died  a  bacillus  which  he  (allel  ''/?.  enieriiidis."  Ten  years 
later  Durham  in  England,  and  DeNobele  in  Belgium,  independently 
lated  from  cases  of  meat  poisoning,  and  also  from  the  meat,  a  bacillus 
■closely  allied  to  Oiirtner's  bacillus. 

In  1896  Acharde  and  Bensaude  isolated  from  the  urine  of  a  case  of 
apparent  enteric  fever,  and  also  from  a  purulent  arthritis,  following  a 
similar  illness,  a  bacillus  which  they  called  the  *'para typhoid  bacillus," 
In  1900-01  Schottmiiller  obtained  from  the  blood  of  patients  whose  symp- 
toms were  those  of  enti»ric  fever  two  bacilli  resembling  the  paratyphoid 
bacillus  of  Acharde  and  Bensaude.  These  two  organisms  were  named 
by  Br  ion  and  Kaiser  "  pumtifpho.tus  A"  and  "pa^atyphosus  B*' 

The  relationship  between  these  organisms  was  not  at  once  recog- 
|— nized,  but  it  has  been  shown  during  the  last  few  years  that  Uiey  are 
PP.fer}^  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  also  to  the  hog  cholera  bacillus, 

B.  cholera  sjm'^  of  Salmon  and  Smith,  discovered  in  1885, 
,  In  fact,  these  bacilli  belong  to  a  group  of  organisms  which  has  the 

^H  •  Thifl  microorjifaiiism  is  alao  known  in  Enjjlftnd  aft  B,  suipesfifrr,  Uof^ 
^Keholt^ra  \»  cutiBinl  by  a  filtrable  viriift.  Tlie  hag  ehalt-ra  baeilluB  i»  a  serandary 
^Blnvader.  JIan  is  iiot  stiBLt^ptiblo  to  hof^  choWra,  8wine  plaguy  is  an  entirely 
^fHttferent  flifteafle  from  bt»g  ebnlpra.  Tlie  two  diReasefi  bave  I>ti>n  much  confused, 
^■fewine  plague  m  caused  by  B,  8ui8cpti€u^f  which  belongB  to  the  bemorrhagic 
•(•pticemtc  group  ineluding  B.  pest  is  of  nmit. 
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tjpboid  bacillus  at  one  end  and  the  colon  bacillus  at  the  other*  The 
mtermediate  forms  in  this  group  comprise  the  imratyphoid  barilli, 
the  dysentery  bacilli,  the  hog  cholera  bacillus,  the  BaciHus  psiifacosi^f 
(a  diseas^e  of  parrots  coniniuoiiable  to  man)*  the  Bacillus  icteroides 
(once  associated  with  yellow  fevi^r),  tlie  BacUlm  hjphi  murium  (the 
bacillus  of  mouse  typhoid,  the  type  of  all  the  bacterial  rat  viruses),*  the 
Bacillus  enieriiidis  of  Gartner  (associated  with  moat  poisoning  and 
diarrheal  diaeases),  the  BadUus  paracolon  of  Buxton*  the  Bacillus 
pseudotuberculasis  rodentium  of  Pfeiffer,  and  others.  The  organisms 
comprising  this  group  are  so  closely  related  that  it  is  often  ditHeult  to 
determine  where  specific  differences  begin  and  terniinate.  This  group 
may  be  taken  as  a  beautiful  instance  of  migsing  links,  and  a  study  of 
these  closely  related  organisms  excites  the  imagination  to  the  belief  that 
we  may  here  see  evolution  in  the  making  (see  table,  p,  r>21). 

Baiubridge  •  rt^gards  meat  poisoning  and  paratyphoid  fever  as  dis- 
tinct difteases  caused  by  dilTerent  but  closely  allied  bacilli*  He  considers 
meat  poisoning  to  be  caused  by  the  BacilUis  enteritidis  or  B.  cholera 
suis,  while  paratyphoid  fever  is  caused  by  BacUliui  panihfphosus  A  or  B. 
Bainbridge  further  regards  ]>ara typhoid  fever  as  spread  mainly  by 
human  bacillus  carriers,  and  not  as  an  infection  contracted  from  meat, 
whereas  meat  poisoning  in  his  opinion  results  from  the  consumption  of 
food  derived  from  infected  animals  or  food  that  is  contaminated  after 
slaughter.  Bainbridge  believes  that,  as  a  rule,  the  clinical  picture  is 
quite  dissimilar,  paratyphoid  infection  resembling  typhoid  fever,  while 
meat  poisoning  usually  resembles  m\  acute  gastro-enteritis.  He  admits, 
however,  that  a  reversal  of  the  clinical  picture  sometimes  occurs.  Much 
further  work  will  have  to  be  done  before  the  subject  will  be  entirely  clear. 

Fischer  divided  meat  poisoning  into  three  clinical  forms:  (1)  ty- 
phoidal,  (2)  choleraic,  (3)  gastro-enteric.  The  chief  seat  of  attack  in 
true  meat  poisoning  is  the  gastro-mtcstinal  canal ;  the  local  irritation 
ia  frequently  followed  by  a  general  bacterial  infection.  On  the  other 
hand,  sausage  poisoning  (Bacillus  hotuUntis)  is  a  true  intoxication  and 
expends  its  chief  attack  upon  the  nervous  system. 

Cases  of  meat  poisoning  vary  greatly  in  intensity  and  also  in  their 
clinical  picture.  The  period  of  incubation  in  the  acute  gastro-enteric 
type  is  usually  short,  rarely  over  48  hours;  the  period  of  incubation  in 
the  cases  resembling  typhoid  fever  is  generally  from  8  to  18  days. 

The  symptoms  ueually  caused  by  tlie  acute  form  of  gastro-enteric 
meat  poisoning  are  severe  headaclie  with  rigor,  speedily  followed  by 
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*In  Japan  and  elsewher**  caw***  of  poisoning  with  Imcti^riiil  rAt  rtniB^^  in 
man  have  bWn  rpport«*d.  Mo*it  of  thcst-  eaaea  were  caused  by  preparing  rice  in 
the  sjime  bowl  used  for  mi:c]n^  the  rut  vtnis> 

'  BaJnliridgf',  F.  A.:  "Th*^  Milroy  I.*<'tUT(>«  an  Pumtyjihtiid  Fever  and  Meal 
Poisoning/*  'The  Loncvi,  March  Ifl,  *lfll2,  Vol.  I,  No  Xl,  p.  705,  and  two  anc- 
oeeding  numbera* 
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nausea,  diarrhea  *  vomiting,  and  abdominal  pain.  In  some  severe  cases 
restlessness,  extreme  thirst,  and  nervnus  symptoms,  such  as  cramp^  be- 
come prominent.  Coma  may  precede  death.  Fever  is  usually  present; 
the  temperature  may  reach  102 '^  to  103*^  F.  As  a  rule,  the  temperature 
falls  to  normnl  in  from  two  to  five  t^ays,  and  the  symptoms  subside. 
The  total  duration  of  the  illness  rarely  exceeds  a  week,  but  convalescence 
is  often  delayed  by  general  muscular  weakness  or  by  attacks  of  circulatory 
impairment.    These  are  the  cases  eomraonly  miscalled  ptomain  poisoning. 

Bainbr idge  studied  forty  outbreaks  of  meat  p<jisoning  caus<_*fl  by 
B.  cholera  siiiis  or  organisms  resembling  it.  In  twenty-eight  of  theso 
the  hacillns  was  obtaiuerl  from  tbe  tissues,  twi^'e  fnrni  the  blood,  eight 
times  from  the  spleen  and  other  organs,  and  in  the  remainder  from 
the  stools.  In  twenty-one  eases  it  was  obtained  from  the  meat  which 
was  regarded  as  the  cause  of  <he  outbreak.  The  ilhu»ss  was  confined 
to  those  wbo  ate  the  meat,  though  not  every  one  who  partook  of  it 
became  ill. 

Outbreaks  caused  by  B,  enterttidis  of  Gartner,  B,  cholera  sms,  and 
tlieir  congeners  are  frequent.  In  Germany  at  least  26Q  outbreaks  have 
been  recorded  during  tlie  years  1898  to  1908.  Although  GermaBy  w 
pre-eminently  the  home  of  meat  poisoning,  outbreaks  occur  from  time 
to  time  in  most  European  countries  and  in  America.  They  appear  to 
be  more  frequent  in  countries  in  which  uncooked  or  poorly  cooked  meat 
is  eaten,  ileat  and  other  food  may  beeome  contaminated  after  cooking, 
or  remain  contaminated  as  the  result  of  incomplete  cooking.  Subse- 
quent growth  takes  place ;  cold  meats  used  for  salads  and  otherwise  are 
often  responsible  for  outbreaks. 

Outbreaks  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  summer,  when  the  bacteria  have 
better  ch*uices  of  multiplying  witliin  the  meat.  HiiK^ner  found  that 
of  3G  outbreaks  IG  occurred  during  June,  July,  and  August  and  30 
between  May  and  October.  In  another  scries  of  27  epidemics  Sacquepfie 
found  that  11  occurred  in  June,  July,  and  August  and  20  between  June 
and  Xovember. 

The  meat  of  cows  and  calves  is  most  often  responsible  for  mait 
poisoning,  though  that  of  horses,  pigs,  goats  and  fowls  has  also  been 
responsible,  Dunham  says  that  no  known  case  has  come  from  mutton, 
and  that  tbe  pig  lias  been  impiicated  in  only  one  outbreak  which  has 
been  studied  bacteriologically.  This  is  of  particular  interest  to  bac- 
teriologists, on  aecuunt  of  the  similarity  between  the  bog  cholera  bacillus 
and  the  Bacillus  enteritidui, 

rJafTky*  in  1885,  described  an  outbreak  from  horse  meat.  There 
were  .30  cases  with  1  fatality.  This  outbreak  was  characterized  by 
nausea,  chills,  high  fcvrr  and  tremor,  and  was  brought  about  by  the 
ingestion  of  raw  meat. 

An  outbreak  occurred  iu  the  Insane  Uospital  in  Christiania  in  1891« 
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numbering  Bl  cases  with  4  deaths,  characterized  by  an  acute  intestinal 
catarrh,  and  due  to  roast  veal  from  a  diseased  calf. 

In  Belgium  an  epidemic  occurred  from  eating  pork  sausages  mixed 
with  smoked  beef.  In  Germany  80  cases  occurred  as  a  result  of  eating 
meat  from  a  diseased  cow.  In  another  outbreak  86  cases  and  1  fatality 
resulted  from  the  same  cause.  In  one  outbreak  18  cases  were  due  to 
B,  enteritidis  as  a  result  of  eating  meat  from  a  cow  that  had  taken  sick 
after  calving  and  died  in  8  days.  From  1880  to  1891,  10  outbreaks 
were  reported  in  England,  due  to  pork,  1  due  to  veal,  1  to  beef,  and  1 
to  tinned  salmon.  In  one  outbreak  there  were  54  cases  and  4  deaths 
from  veal  pie. 

These  infections  are  not  only  conveyed  in  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts, but  also  in  other  foods.  Many  an  instance  of  so-called  ptomain 
poisoning  from  salads,  cream-puffs,  ice-cream,  etc.,  is  probably  nothing 
but  acute  infections  caused  by  one  of  the  bacteria  within  the  colon- 
typhoid  group.  This  subject  is  further  discussed  under  Paratyphoid 
Fever. 

Faratyphoid  Fever. — Paratyphoid  fever  both  clinically  and  etiologi- 
cally  is  a  first  cousin  of  typhoid  fever.  The  two  diseases  are  frequently 
indistinguishable  at  the  bedside.  It  needs  the  aid  of  the  laboratory 
to  differentiate  one  from  the  other.  Epidemiologically  paratyphoid  fever 
shows  marked  differences  from  typhoid  fever. 

Paratyphoid  is  a  world-wide  infection;  epidemic  outbreaks  occur, 
but,  as  a  rule,  are  of  limited  extent.  Paratyphoid  never  occurs  as 
great  epidemic  calamities,  such  as  have  been  frequently  observed  in 
water-borne  or  milk-borne  typhoid.  Paratyphoid  coexists  with  typhoid 
in  endemic  foci.  Thus,  in  Washington  somewhat  over  1  per  cent,  of 
all  the  cases  reported  as  typhoid  fever  were  shown,  upon  bacteriological 
examination,  to  have  been  paratyphoid.  In  India  the  proportion  is 
greater,  being  as  high  as  15  per  cent.> 

The  paratyphoid  bacillus  closely  resembles  the  typhoid  bacillus  in 
its  cultural  and  morphological  characters.  They  also  vary  greatly  in 
pathogenicity  for  the  lower  animals.  Typhoid  cultures,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  very  pathogenic  for  the  lower  animals,  whereas  guinea-pigs  and 
mice  are  extraordinarily  susceptible  to  paratyphoid  cultures;  most 
strains  will  kill  guinea-pigs  when  1/50  to  1/100  of  a  loop  is  injected 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Rabbits  are  also  susceptible;  birds  are 
entirely  refractory ;  cattle,  dogs,  cats,  hogs,  sheep,  show  a  high  degree  of 
resistance  to  paratyphoid  cultures. 

A  fundamental  point  of  difference  between  the  paratyphoid  and  the 
typhoid  organisms  is  that  they  each  have  specific  a*]^ghiiinating  prop- 
erties. In  any  critical  case  this  difference  is  the  most  important  dis- 
tinguishing feature.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  using  agglutinins,  in  dif- 
ferentiating these  closely   allied   species,  to   guard   against   confusion 
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through  group  aggliitiuins,  aod  also  to  keep  the  proagglutinoid  zone 
in  mind. 

The  pjaratyphoid  bacillus  is  a  small  rod  with  rounded  ends  and 
peritrirhnl  flupfellat*  resi'fiililiiig  tht^  tvphoid  bacillus,  except  that  it  is 
more  actively  motile.  It  t^tains  readily  with  anilin  dye^,  is  decolorized 
by  Gramas  solutioTi,  does  not  liquefy  gelatin,  lias  no  spore,  and  is  a 
facultative  aerobe;  it  clouds  bouillon  uniformly,  and  does  not  produce  in- 
doL  Upon  Endows  medium  the  paratyphoid  culuuics  are  pale»  moist, 
translucent,  with  a  bluish  cast,  quite  similar  to  typhoid  colonies. 

The  paratyphoid  bacillus  is  divided  into  several  subclasses.  These 
classes  vary  with  thn  cbissifler.  Schottmiiller  in  IDO'i  divided  them  into 
paratyphoid  A  and  paratyplioid  B.  In  the  same  year  Buxton  proposed 
that  paratyphoid  organisms  be  conlhied  to  those  producing  a  disease 
resembling  typhoid,  while  paracolon  he  used  to  designate  those  organ- 
isms producing  gastro-intestiiial  disturbances.  We  now  hear  little  of 
tlie  paracolon  group.  SeilTert*  who  studied  the  question  in  Ehrlieh's 
lalwratory,  considers  two  groups,  viz.,  paratyphoid  A,  tliose  producing 
permanent  acidity  in  litmus  whey,  and  paratyphoid  B,  tliose  producing 
acidity  terminating  in  alkalinity  in  litmus  whey.  Group  B  also  pro- 
duces characteristic  lesions  when  injected  into  the  muscles  of  pigeons. 
The  group  known  as  paratyphoid  B  is  much  more  common  and  wide- 
spread than  type  A,  It  is  interesting  to  ohs<Tve  that  the  agglutinins 
have  a  closer  relationship  between  paratyphoid  B  and  typhoid  than 
between  paratyphoid  A  and  typhoid,  although  type  B  seems  farther 
removed. 

The  paratyphoid  bacillus  may  he  found  in  the  blood  and  internal 
organs,  also  in  the  feces;  seldom  in  the  urine.  It  produces  a  continued 
fever  in  man  closely  resembling  typhoid  fever.  As  a  rule,  paratyphoid 
is  milder  than  typhoid,  Lenlz  *  gives  a  mortiilily  of  3.3  per  cent, 
against  typhoid,  which  is  fll)out  9  per  cent.  Paratyphoid  infections 
frequently  manifest  themselves  as  an  acute  gastro-entcritis,  having  a 
sudden  onset  with  vomiting,  chill,  and  diarrhea  and  a  sharp  rise  of 
temperature.  Between  these  acute  cases  and  the  typhoid  type  there 
are  all  grades  of  severity  and  several  clinical  varieties. 

Paratyphoid  fever  may  Ik?  complicated  with  hemorrhages  from  the 
bowels,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonic  processes,  just  as  in  typhoid  fever; 
relapses  are  rare.    It  is  not  defiTiitely  kriown  how  much  of  an  immunity 
is  conferred  by  one  attack,  hut  it  is  known  that  paratyphoid  does  not      _ 
protect  against  typhoid,  nor  dw^s  typh^iid  protect  against  paratyphoid.  ■ 

The  paratyphoid  bacillus,  allhouglt  it  contains  no  spore,  is  claimed 
to  have  a  higher  degree  of  resistance  to  heat  than  the  typhoid  liacillus. 
Thus,  Fisi'her*  found  that  an  exposure  to  70°  C,  for  10  to  20  minutes 

^€mtmthlntt  f.  Bnkt,  Rffemte.   Bd.  XXXVllL 
•"Featechr.  L  R.  Koch,"  Jena,  1003. 
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did  not  destroy  this  microorganism.  This  unusual  resistance  is  impor- 
tant, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bacillus  may  be  conveyed  in  meat  and 
other  foods.  As  a  rule,  the  inside  of  a  large  piece  of  meat  or  a  bulky 
sausage  does  not  reach  70°  C.  during  the  process  of  cooking. 

Paratyphoid  outbreaks  have  recently  also  been  reported  as  a  result 
of  infection  in  milk  and  in  water.  The  so-called  toxin  produced  by  the 
paratyphoid  bacillus  is  not  destroyed  by  heat.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  this  "toxin'^  is  poisonous  by  the  mouth. 

The  virus  enters  the  body  through  the  mouth  and  is  discharged  in 
the  feces.  The  intestinal  tract  of  man  must  be  regarded  as  the  great 
reservoir  for  paratyphoid  infection,  just  as  it  is  the  main  source  of 
typhoid.  The  paratyphoid  bacillus  does  not,  as  a  rule,  multiply  in 
nature,  except  in  meat,  and  perhaps  other  foodstuffs. 

Paratyphoid  fever  is  by  no  means  always  contracted  from  food, 
but  may  be  transmitted  directly  from  man  to  man.^  When  this  takes 
place  the  mode  of  transmission  is  similar  to  that  of  typhoid  fever. 

Parat3rphoid  is  often  spread  through  carriers. 

Prevention. — ^The  prevention,  of  paratyphoid  fever  corresponds  in 
all  essential  particulars  to  the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever,  and  takes 
into  consideration  water,  milk,  meat  and  other  foods;  contacts;  flies; 
fomites;  carriers,  etc. 

Meat  inspection  affords  but  little  safeguard  against  the  meat  poison- 
ing group  of  bacteria,  for  the  reason  that  these  microorganisms  may 
pervade  the  meat  without  in  the  least  changing  its  appearance,  color, 
flavor,  or  odor.  Their  presence  may  only  be  detected  by  bacteriological 
examination.  In  this  respect  paratyphoid  and  its  congeners  in  meat 
correspond  strikingly  to  typhoid  and  other  infections  in  milk.  Animals, 
however,  suffering  with  septicemic  infections,  puerperal  fever,  metritis, 
diarrhea,  and  serious  inflammations  of  any  kind  should  be  condemned 
by  the  meat  inspector  on  account  of  the  danger  of  conveying  infections  of 
the  kind  in  question.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  must  be  observed  in 
slaughter  houses,  butcher  shops,  and  the  home.  The  butcher's  hands 
and  implements  require  cleanliness  of  a  surgical  order ;  housewives  should 
refuse  to  patronize  butcher  shops  that  are  not  carefully  screened,  that  do 
not  have  sufficient  refrigeration,  and  that  are  not  tidy  and  cleanly 
throughout.  Greater  care  should  also  be  exercised  with  meat  in  trans- 
portation, whether  upon  the  railroad  or  the  delivery  wagon.  Cleanliness 
and  effective  refrigeration  in  the  household  and  in  restaurants  is  essential. 

The  paratyphoid  bacillus  does  not  necessarily  exist  in  the  tissues 
of  the  animal  at  the  time  of  its  death,  but  the  meat  may  become  in- 
fected while  it  is  butchered  or  during  any  stage  in  its  after-care.  The 
paratyphoid  bacillus  deposited  upon  a  roast,  steak,  or  a  carcass  will 
grow  readily  and  rapidly  throughout  the  mass,  especially  if  kept  warm. 

*  Gartner,  v.  Ermengeii,  Fischer,  Bainbridge. 
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It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  meat  may  thus  hec^ome  iufectotl  through 
the  contamination  of  dirty  hauds,  hiitt'hcry'  implements,  suiled  meat 
blocks,  unclean  cloths,  etc.  It  is  not  unknown  that  carcasses  or  cut 
portions  may  fall  upon  the  floor  or  in  other  ways  be  carelessly  handled. 
This  and  other  infections  may  also  be  carried  to  meat  through  flies, 
dust,  and  other  well-know^i  means  of  bacteria!  convection.  Meat  may 
be  infected  in  the  slaughter  house,  in  the  butcher  shop,  during  trans- 
portation, or  in  the  household.  In  fact,  meat  may  bet*ome  infected 
in  very  much  the  same  waya  that  milk  becomes  infected,  and  the  same 
care  and  cleanliness  are  called  for  in  each  t*ase, 

^Icat  that  is  hashed,  as  in  Hamburg  steak,  or  prepared  in  a  sau- 
sage, is  especially  liable  to  infection  on  account  of  the  additional  hand- 
ling and  because  the  bacteria  pervade  the  minced  articles  more  readily 
than  they  do  the  solid  chunks.  The  paraty[)hoid  bacillus  has  been 
isolated  from  sausages. 

Thorough  cooking  destroys  the  infection  and  eliminates  the  danger 
of  meat  poisoning  due  to  bacteria  belonging  to  the  group  under  con- 
sideration* It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  meat  after  it  h 
cooked  and  allowed  to  stand  may  become  infected,  and,  further,  that 
the  cooking  nnist  bo  thorough. 

Other  Infections. — Meat  heavily  laden  with  B,  protewt,  B,  coly  B, 
piforyaneu^  or  with  sireptocot'd  or  even  staph  fflococci  may  be  injuri- 
ous when  consumed.  The  relationsliip  however  lM:*tween  these  micn> 
organisms  and  the  symptoms  they  may  pmduee  is  not  clear. 

Botalisin  or  Sansa^  Poisoainf.— Botulism  is  a  specific  intoxication 
produced  by  a  sapriij>byte.  The  symptoms  are  caused  l>y  a  poison  that 
is  generated  by  the  Bacilitis  boiulinus  outside  of  the  boiiy.  The  bacillus 
itself  is  harmless  and  does  not  grow  and  multiply  within  the  body.  In 
this  respect  botulism  is  a  sharp  contrast  to  meat  poisoning  produc^ed  by 
the  paratyphoid  and  related  bacilli. 

The  BaciUus  hofuh'nu.^  may  grow  and  produce  its  toxin  in  sausage^ 
meat,  or  fish,  and  occasionally  in  vegetables;  in  fact,  it  may  develop 
upon  protein  media  of  all  kinds.  It  requires  time  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  toxin;  fresh  foodstuffs,  therefore,  are  not  drmg^T- 
ous  so  far  as  lK)tuliem  is  cnuicenMNl.  Meat,  sausage,  or  fish  that  (X)utains 
the  botulism  toxin  may  or  may  not  be  altered  in  c<jlor,  taste,  or  odor; 
sometimes  the  indiraticms  of  putrefactive  and  fermentative  changes  are 
evident.  But  the  presi»nce  or  alisence  of  such  alterations  are  not  in 
themeelves  an  index  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  botulismus  toxin. 

Ttotuli?«m  is  mnre  eoiumon  in  EurofM'  tlnin  in  this  ciiiiiitrv.  The  first 
outbreak,  studied  hy  \\  Ermengen,  occurred  in  Elb^zclles,  Belgium,  in 
1805.  Fifty  persons  were  affected,  of  whom  three  died*  The  [larticular 
ham  which  was  rcsponsibh*  in  this  case  was  preserved  in  »  weak  brine  at 
the  l)ottom  of  a  t*ask  umler  anaerobic  conditions*     Another  ham  in  the 
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Irame  cast  above  the  brine  had  a  different  bacterial  flora  and  wat?  not 
moifionous. 

I  Sausagps  are  the  most  frequent  source  of  botulism.  The  sausagefi 
fceadily  liccume  infected  and  |>reseut  idea!  anaerobic  conditions  for  the 
fcrowth  of  the  organism,  eH|>eciaIly  tis  tliey  are  rarely  refrigerated  and 
tfrequently  contain  c4d  and  contaminated  scraps.  The  diseai>e  is,  there- 
More,  frequently  called  sausage  poisoning  from  botuliLs,  a  sausage.  Cer- 
Itain  sausages,  as,  for  example,  the  blood  sausage  and  the  liver  sausage 
Iprepared  in  Wiirttemberg  anil  Baden,  are  especially  apt  to  be  infected. 
liBalt  fislu  smoked  ham,  preserved  meat,  venison,  old  roasts,  have  produced 
I  the  intoxication.  The  bacillus  may  even  grow  in  nitrogenous  vegetables; 
||hus,  spoiled  beans  were  responsii)le  for  an  outbreak  in  Ilessen, 
I  SyM'Ptoms,^ — ^After  a  period  of  incubation  of  about  20  to  24  hours 
Ithere  are  nausea,  gastric  pains,  vomiting,  visual  disturbances,  such  as 
pegging  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  amoiuiting  almost  to  blindness,  dilatation 
|0f  the  pupils,  and  loss  of  reaction  to  light,  ptosis  of  both  lids,  and  a 
ipeculiar  stony  stare.  There  are  burning  thirst  and  difficulty  in  swal- 
llowing,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract  is  strongly  red- 
Hened  and  covered  with  a  thick  viscid  secretion,  which  causes  severe 
iBttacks  of  coughing  and  even  suffocation.  There  is  extreme  muscular 
Iweakness;  the  respiration  and  circulation  remain  normal;  there  is  no 
llever;  death  may  ensue;  recovery  is  slow. 

The  Bacillus  botuUnus  discovered  by  v,  Ermengen  in  1899  is  a  large, 

^  slightly  motile  rod,  4  to  0  fi  long,  .9  to  1*2  /« thick.     It  has  slightly 

ounded  ends;  4  to  8  flagellae,  generally  single;  rarely  occurs  in  fila- 

&nts;  has  a  large  polar  spore;  stains  readily,  and  and  is  Gram-positive, 

The  bacillus  grows  best  between  20^  and  30°  C,  but  does  not  thrive 

Ibove  35°  C.  hence  does  not  multiply  in  the  liody.    It  is  a  strict  anerobe, 

id  requires  a  distinctly  alkaline  medium.     Its  growth  is  favored  by 

tie  addition  of  2  per  cent,  grape  sugar;  gelatin  is  not  liquefied,  but 

tive  gas  formation  takes  place  similar  to  cultures  of  malignant  edema 

and  other  anerobes.     It  does  not  alter  milk.     All  the  cultures  emit  the 

odor  of  butyric  acid.    The  spores  are  killed  at  85*^  C.  for  15  minutes  or 

80°  C,  in  one  hour. 

The  BaciUiLs  hoiuUnus  has  been   isolated  from  various  foodstuffs. 
Cempner  obtained  it  from  the  feces  and   Landtman  isolated  it  from 
aisonous  canned  beans.   In  habitat  and  biology  it  resembles  tetanus 
spores,  and  it  is,  therefore,  supposed  to  exist  in  the  soil,  but  attemptjs  to 
find  it  in  the  soil  have  resulted  negatively.    It  is  perhaps  not  widely  dis- 
tributed in  nature, 
^b      BoTUUBM'US  Toxin. — The  bacillus  produces  a  soluble,  true  toxin  ^ 
^^  com  parable  in  all  respects  to  the  poi.^oiis  produced  in  cultures  of  diph- 
theria or  tetanus,   Tlie  |joison,  however,  is  prrKjncctl  outside  of  the  body, 
^h        *  For  detinitioB  of  a  true  toxia  sue  pag«  414  e£  »cq. 
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not  in  it  There  is  no  toxin  prodiiL'tioo  and  little  growth  at  body  t4?njpef- 
ature.  The  bacillus  is  a  true  saprophyte;  thus,  the  Bacillus  boiulinm 
occupies  a  position  of  its  own,  being  pathogeuic  only  by  virtue  of  the 
poidOQ  formed  on  dead  nitrogenous  subBtanees.  It,  therefore,  is  the  type 
of  a  toxicogenic  organism,  a  term  proposed  by  v*  Ermengcn.  The 
Bacillus  botulintis,  however,  is  the  only  definitely  known  example  of  this 
category. 

There  are  doubtless  other  microorganisms  that  produce  substances 
in  dead  organic  matter  which  are  poiBonous  when  partaken  of  by  man. 
Of  these  the  Bacillus  proteus  vulgaris  and  the  BadlhL^  coli  communis 
{Bacterium  coli)  are  believed  to  play  such  a  role.  Instances  of  poison- 
ing with  these  organisms  have  been  studied  by  numerous  investigators, 
but  their  "toxins'-  and  their  action  are  less  well  understood  than  in  the 
case  of  botulismns. 

The  botulismus  toxin  is  the  only  one  of  the  true  toxins  that  is  poison- 
ous when  taken  by  the  mouth.  It  is  thus  pathogenic  for  guinea-pigs, 
mice,  and  monkeys,  as  well  as  for  man.  One  or  two  drops  of  a  culture 
placed  upon  a  piece  of  bread  causes  death  in  a  few  days.  Toxins  of 
diphtheria  and  tetanus  are  not  poisonous  when  taken  by  the  mouth. 
Cats  and  rabbits,  however,  withstand  large  doses  of  botiiliamus  toxin  by 
the  mouth,  but  are  very  susceptible  to  subeutant^nis  or  intravenous  injec- 
tion. The  botulismus  toxin  is  readily  killed  by  heat,  and  is  very  suscep- 
tible to  acids  and  alkalis;  it  also  deteriorates  in  sunlight. 

A  true  antitoxin  may  be  obtained  by  iujecting  increasing  aniottnts 
into  susceptible  animals.  Ketapner  first  obtained  the  antitoxin  in  goata. 
Much  work  has  since  been  done  upon  this  toxin  and  antitoxin  by  Mad- 
sen  and  others.  The  botulismus  antitoxin  has  both  protective  and 
curative  virtues  in  man  as  well  as  in  experimental  animals,  even  when 
given  24  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  pinson.  It  has  recently 
been  prepared  for  distribution  at  the  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases 
at  Berlin. 

Prevention.^ — Prevention  of  bcjtulism  consists  in  greater  care  aiJ 
cleanliness  in  the  handling  and  preservation  of  nitrogenous  foodstuffs. 
The  spores  may  remain  on  sausage  casings  and  afterwards  germinate  in 
the  sausage  and  thus  produce  toxin.  There  is  no  danger  of  this  poison 
in  fresh  foods,  or  in  foods  preserved  a  long  time,  if  properly  sterilized 
in  the  can  or  properly  refrigerated.  The  chief  danger  is  from  sausages 
eaten  without  cooking.  The  heat  destroys  the  toxin,  but  it  must  be  suffi- 
cient and  penetrate  throughout  the  mass;  also  the  cooking  must  be 
recent;  for  the  bacillus  grows  well  in  cooked  foods.  When  obtainable 
the  antitoxin  may  be  used  as  a  preventive  in  eases  where  a  numljer  of 
persons  are  showing  symptoms  of  poisoning  from  having  partaken  of  the 
same  carcass  or  sausage  or  other  suspected  food. 
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ANIMAL  PARASITES 

Trioliinosis. — Trichinella  spiralis,  formerly  Trichinu  spiralis,  com- 
monly known  as  trichina,  is  a  round  worm  which  passes  its  entire  life 
cycle  in  man,  rat,  or  hog.  Many  other  animals,  such  as  mice,  foxes, 
guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  cats,  dogs,  etc.,  are  susceptible.  This  parasite  dif- 
fers from  many  other  animal  parasites  in  affecting  several  genera  and 
in  passing  its  entire  life  cycle  in  each  host.  Trichinosis  is  rare  in  ani- 
mals which  do  not  eat  meat. 

Trichiniasis  (usually  called  trichinosis)  is  not  a  mere  medical  curi- 
osity. It  is  a  common  and  impor- 
tant disease,  readily  preventable. 
The  average  mortality  is  about  half 
that  of  typhoid  fever,  in  some  epi- 
demics, however,  rising  to  16  or  even 
30  per  cent.,  as  in  the  Hedersleben 
epidemic*  in  1865.  The  parasites 
are  found  in  from  0.5  to  2  per  cent, 
of  all  necropsy  subjects.^  About  1 
to  2  per  cent,  of  American  swine  and 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  American  rats  ""**  . 

...    J  FiQ.  76. — Trichinella  Spiralis.     Entibx 

are  infected.  Li^e  Ctclb  in  Each  Host. 

The  larvae  are  imbedded  in  the 
muscles.  When  the  trichinous  meat  is  taken  the  capsules  are  dissolved 
in  the  stomach,  the  larvae  set  free ;  the  freed  larvae  enter  the  intestine, 
where  they  find  conditions  favorable,  and  where  in  about  two  days  they 
grow  into  the  full  mature  worm.  The  female  parasite  produces  upward 
of  five  hundred  young,  and  it  is  these  emlJryos  that  pierce  the  bowel  and 
penetrate  into  the  tissues.  They  get  into  the  blood  stream  and  are  thus 
distributed  to  the  muscles.  It  takes  about  7  to  9  days  to  accomplish 
these  changes ;  that  is,  for  the  larvae  in  the  muscles  to  develop  from  the 
brood  of  embryos  in  the  intestine.  The  adult  worms  usually  disappear 
from  the  intestines  in  5  or  6  weeks,  or  even  sooner  if  the  patient  has 
diarrhea.  The  encysted  larvae  in  the  muscles  remain  7  or  8  months 
when  they  begin  to  degenerate,  commonly  become  calcified  and  the  larvae 
finally  die. 

The  normal  or  common  host  of  Trichifiella  spiralis  may  be  regarded 

as  the  rat,  which  gets  infected  about  slaughter  houses  and  butcher  shops. 

Hogs  get  the  disease  by  eating  rats,  through  feces,  or  directly  from 

infected  offal.     Man  receives  the  infection  by  eating  trichinous  pork 

(occasionally  dog,  cat,  or  bear  meat).     The  country  slaughter  houses, 

» Cited  by  Stralibli,  Trichinosis,  Wiesbaden,  1909,  p.  16. 
'Williams  found  evidence  of  infection  in   6.3  per  cent,  of  505  consecutive 
autopsiets  in  Buffalo^  N.  Y. 
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where  ho^  are  fed  on  himiaii  feres  and  the  offal  of  slaughtered  aDuuiV 
and  where  rats  abound,  are  the  most  important  faetors  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  infeetion, 

Not  all  persons  who  eat  trit'hinoiiB  flesh  have  the  disease.  A  limited 
number  of  the  embryos  do  not  eanse  noticeable  .symptoms.  The  ouml)er 
of  eneysted  larvae  tliat  may  be  present  in  severe  infejstation  is  very  large* 
As  many  as  1,200  have  been  eounted  in  a  piece  of  musele  weighing  1 
gram,  which  would  make  about  500,000  in  a  pound.  The  number  of 
encysted  larvae  present  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from 
trichinosis  has  been  e.stiniated,  in  various  rases »  at  from  5,000,000  to 
100,000,000.  In  man  the  disease  is  well  charaeterized  iu  two  stages: 
(1)  gastro-intestinal,  (2)  general  infection.  The  symptoms  of  the  sec- 
ond stage  are  fever,*  intense  pain  in  tlie  muscles  caused  by  the  migration 
of  the  parasites,  edema,  and  leukocytosis.  The  count  of  the  white  cells 
may  reach  30,000  with  distinct  eosinophilia. 

The  recognition  of  trichinosis  as  a  distinct  infection  is  recent  (I860). 
The  parasite  was  named  by  Richard  Owen  and  was  long  regarded  as 
harmless  and  as  a  curiosity.  The  infection  was  mistaken  for  typhoid 
fever,  rheumatism,  at  ute  miliary  tubercuiosis,  and  other  diseases  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  The  particular  ease  which  finally  revealed  the  parasite 
as  being  capable  of  harm  was  that  of  a  young  woman  admitted  to  the 
hospital  at  Dresden  suffering  from  a  disease  diagnosed  as  typhoid  fever. 
The  patient  had  agtmizing  pains  in  the  muscles,  and  the  autopsy  revealed 
the  parasite  imbedded  in  vast  numbers  in  the  muscular  fibers.  An 
iuvt^tigation  led  to  the  examination  of  some  pork  of  which  she  had 
eaten  four  days  before  the  first  symptoms  appeared,  and  showe<l  the 
presence  of  the  same  parasite.  Since  then  many  local  outbreaks  have 
been  described,  more  particularly  in  Germany,  where  the  custom  prevails 
of  eating  raw  or  underdone  p<:>rk,  especially  in  sausage. 

To  show  the  grc»at  prevalence  of  tlie  disease^  the  microscopiits  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  found  the  parasite  in 
41,05D  of  2,227,740  hogs  examined.  From  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  in 
this  country  are  trichinous,  Tbe  diKca^^e  in  man  is  probably  more  prev- 
alent than  the  figures  of  the  clinicians  indicate*  Careful  search  at 
autopsy  showed  tbat  many  persorrs  havu  lieen  infected  liut  have  recov- 
ered. Thus,  Williams^  of  Buffalo  examined  505  unselected  cadavers 
and  showed  old  encapsulations  and  calcilications  in  27,  or  5,34  per  cent. 
Osier  states  that  ab<jut  one-half  to  two  per  cent  of  all  lM>dies  at  autopsy 
contain  trichinae. 

Pkevkktiok. — The  disease  is  practically  never  recognized  in  swine 
during  life.    The  protection  rendered  by  the  inspection  of  nwni  is  quite 


I 
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^  Trichinrlin   §pimii«    \b   the   only    tnetajMiic   paraait<^   thai,    infecting   nuui^ 
«iUlses  fever  with  ooitfrtanry. 

VouhmU  Medkoi  H^§e»rvh,  July,  1901*  VI,  No.  1,  p.  04. 
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^Rinsatisfactory,  This  inspeciion  consists  in  compressing  small  fragmjents 
^nf  the  muscle  (diaphragm,  tongiie,  etc.)  between  two  glass  plates,  which 
^kre  then  examined  witli  a  low  power  of  the  mieroseope  for  the  eneysted 
^■nrvae.  That  this  examination  is  not  an  entirely  satisfaetory  safeguard, 
^Rven  in  cases  where  it  is  done  with  care  atid  precision,  is  shown  by  the 
^Kfact  that  in  Germany,  for  example,  the  disease  is  still  very  common. 
^ftOf  the  6,329  cases  of  trichinosis  occurring  in  Germany  between  1881  and 
■1898,  over  32  per  cent.  (2,04*^  caBcH)  were  traced  by  Stiles  to  meat  which 
^Uiad  been  insiKHted  and  passed  as  free  from  trichinae.  The  microscopic 
^Bnspection  of  every  carcass  for  trichina  is  expensive  and  open  to  several 
^n>ractical  sources  of  error.  It,  therefore^  gives  a  false  sense  of  security 
Hftnd  is  impractical  in  country  slaughter  lunises, 

^V  Our  federal  meat  inspection  regulations  no  longer  require  a  micro- 
^meopic  examination  of  pork  for  trichina.  Futil  recently  al!  the  pork 
■pressed  for  export  was  examined  by  the  microscopic  method,  but  tbis 
^nas  also  been  discontinued. 

^B  T!ie  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Animal  Todnstry  issues  the  following  warning: 
^B  "No  method  of  inspection  has  yet  been  devised  by  which  the  pres- 
^huce  or  ab«eiice  of  trichinae  in  pork  can  be  determined  with  certainty, 
^Bknd  the  Government  meat  inspection  does  not  include  inspection  for  this 
^Kjparasite.  All  persons  are  accordingly  warned  not  to  eat  pork*  or  sausage 
HiBontaining  pork,  whether  it  has  been  officially  inspected  or  not,  untU 
after  it  ha^  been  properly  cooketi 

**A  temperature  of  about  KjO"^  F.  kills  the  parasite,  therefore  pork 

when  properly  cooked  may  he  eaten  without  danger  of  infection.    Fresh 

^^pork  should  be  cooked  until  it  becomes  white  and  ia  no  longer  red  in 

^color  in  all  portions  of  the  piece,  at  the  center  as  well  as  near  the  surface. 

Dry-salt   pork,   pickled   pork,   and   smoked   pork   previously   salted  or 

pickled,  providing  the  curing  is  thorongh,  are  practically  safe  so  far 

as  trichinosis  is  concerned^  but  as  the  tJioroughness  of  the  curmg  is  not 

always  certain,  such  meat  should  also  be  cooked  before  it  is  eaten." 

^^     The  tricbinae  are  not  particularly  resistant,  being  killed  at  155^  F, 

^^f  they  are  not  encapsulated,  otherwise  at  158°  to  HiO*^  F. ;  that  is,  they 

have  about  the  same  resistance  as  non-sporulating  bacteria. 

Trichina  larvae  die  in  20  days  at  a  temperature  lujt  higher  than 
-)'"  F.  Ransom  *  disproved  the  notion  formerly  held  that  the  larvae 
of  Trichinelh  sp^iralis  are  very  resistant  to  cold.     He  recommends  that 

Rieat  should  be  refrigerated  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  5*^  F.  for 
ot  less  than  20  days*  a  period  which  allows  a  probable  margin  of 
safety  of  10  days.  Whetber  temperatures  higher  than  5°  F.  may  be 
safely  employed  by  lengthening  the  period  of  refrigeration,  remains 
h>  be  determined.     It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  refrigeration  and  time 

^flcience.  New  York.  .Jarnmrv  m,  V,U4.  Vol.  XXXTX,  p.  181,  and  The  Journal 
of  Agriculturai  Research,  Vol  V*  No.  18,  January  31,  1»16. 
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Man    (r§niaSot/um} 


are  better  safeguards  than  microscopic  examination*  The  combinatioE 
of  refrigeration  and  thorougli  cooking  would  protect  man  against 
trichinosis. 

Tlie  rat  and  the  hog  shoukl  Ik?  regarded  as  the  eonunon  reservoir  of 
trichinae;  a  persistent  warfare  should  be  made  against  rats  in  slaughter 
houses,  buteher  shop!;,  markets,  and  places  where  hogs  are  kept,  (see  page 
2(17). — Human  feces  and  (contaminated  oifal  must  not  be  fed  to  hogs. 

The  Pork  or  Measly  Tapeworm  {Taenia  Solium). — Taenia  solium 
passes  the  larval  stage  of  its  life  history  in  the  flesh  of  pork*  These 
encysted  larvae  are  known  as  bladder  worms  or  Ctfsiicercus  cellulosae; 

they  are  commonly 
caUe<l  pork  measled^. 
Man  eats  these  encysted 
larvae  which  develop 
into  adult  tapeworms 
in  the  intestinal  tract. 
Infection  with  this 
tapeworm  may  be  par- 
ticularly dangerous,  be- 
J  Man  cause      the      cysticerci 

F.O.  77.-TA.H.X  Sou™.  TH.  Pork  o.  M.a.lt  Ta«-     t^"'*  ^''^^  "^^  ««^'  .^ 
WORM.    Note  that  man  muy  infect  himiielf.  man  as  well  as  in  the 

hog.  When  the  cysti- 
cerci develop  in  important  parts,  such  as  the  eye,  brain^  etc.,  death  or 
serious  consequences  may  ensue.  The  infection  with  this  particular  tape- 
worm is  fortunately  rare  in  the  United  Statejs  and  Canada,  but  is  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  old  world.  The  adult  tapeworm  occurs  only 
in  man;  the  larva  is  found  especially  in  hogs  and  occasionally  in  sheep 
and  dogs.  This  parasite  ie  smaller  than  the  beef  tapeworm.  The  head  is 
armed  with  a  double  row  of  hooks,  with  which  it  maintains  its  hold  to 
the  mucous  membrane.  Each  link  contains  a  uterus  with  lateral 
branches,  and  the  genital  pore  is  marginal  and  irregularly  alternate. 

The  source  of  infection  in  man  is  practically  always  undercooked 
or  raw  pork.  Occasionally  the  irifectioTi  is  contracted  from  another 
person  through  the  eggs  in  the  feces.  Hof^s  l)eeome  rnfetted  from  eat- 
ing human  feces  containing  the  eggs,  or  from  food  and  drink  coDtami- 
Bated  with  Ihem,  To  build  a  privy  over  the  pip  pen,  as  one  sometimes 
sees  in  the  country,  means  (he  formation  of  an  endless  chain  in  the 
biology  of  this  worm. 

Taenia  mlinm  jinMltices  less  ariemia  than  the  fish  tai^eworm  (Dib<h 
Ihrioccphaluji  lot  us),  hut  may  Iw  dangerous  btnause  of  cysticereus  forma- 
tion in  man.  This  is  the  only  tapeworm  in  which  this  occurs.  A  person 
infected  with  Taenia  mlium  may  reinfect  himself  thruugh  dirty 
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nails,  unwashed  hands,  or  other  uncleanly  habits,  and  it  is  also  compara- 
tively easy  to  infect  others  through  the  feces. 

In  prevention  one  must  first  consider  the  disposal  of  feces.  Hogs 
heavily  infected  should  be  destroyed ;  those  having  a  light  infection  may 
be  thoroughly  cooked  and  the  meat  eaten.  Cold  storage  is  not  quite  so. 
effective  in  destroying  the  larvae  of  Taenia  solium  as  it  is  for  Taenia  sagi- 
nata,  for  the  former  have  been  found  alive  after  29  days,  whereas  the 
latter  die  after  21  days. 

Taenia  Saginata. — Taenia  saginaia,  also  called  Mediocanellata,  occurs 
only  in  cattle  and  man.  This  tapeworm  is  rather  common  in  our  coun- 
try, but  is  not  dangerous,  like  Ta£nia  solium,  though  at  times  it  produces 
a  certain  degree  of  anemia  and  other  symptoms.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  expel,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  no  ^     ,,  ,  .   . 

hooks.  In  geographical  distribution  it  is 
cosmopolitan.  The  adult  worm  occurs  in 
man;  the  larva  is  found  imbedded  in  beef 
and  is  known  as  the  Cysiicercus  hovis. 
The  uterus  has  15  to  35  slender  dichotomous 
branches  on  each  side.  The  genital  pore  is 
marginal  and  irregularly  alternate. 

Bansom  *  concludes  that  if  measly  beef 
carcasses  are  exposed  G  days  to  a  temper- 
ature not  exceeding  15°  F.  the  parasites  iogatiwnua  Boota) 

^6-  .  -^  Fig.  78,— Beef    Tapkwobm. 

Man  becomes  infected  by  eating  raw 
or  underbone  beef.     The  tongue  and  the  muscles  of  mastication  most 
frequently  contain  the  larvae.    Cattle  become  infected  through  the  eggs 
passed  in  human  feces,  which  contaminate  their  food  or  water. 

Prevention. — The  prevention  depends  first  upon  proper  disposal 
of  human  excrement  and  an  eflBcient  system  of  meat  inspection.  The 
cysticerci  die  in  three  weeks  after  killing,  hence  meat  that  has  been  pre- 
served 21  days  may  be  regarded  as  safe.  Proper  cooking  and  thorough 
salting  also  kill  the  larvae  of  this  tapeworm. 

Echinoeoooiu  Diieaie.' — The  larvae  of  a  cestode.  Taenia  echinococcus, 
frequently  infest^  man.  The  larvae  are  hydatids  of  a  minute  tapeworm 
of  the  dog.  The  adult  worm  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  dog  is  not 
more  than  four  or  five  millimeters  long  and  consists  of  three  or  four 
segments  of  which  the  terminal  one  alone  is  mature.  The  head  is  small 
and  provided  with  four  sucking  disks,  and  a  rostellum  with  a  double  row 
of  booklets.  The  terminal  or  mature  segment  contains  about  5,000  eggs. 
The  eggs  are  passed  in  the  feces  and  then  infest  various  animals,  particu- 

^Jaur.  of  Parasitology,  Sept.  1,  1914,  No.  I. 

'Echinococcus  disease  is  not  contracted  by  man  from  meat — but  is  con- 
veniently considered  in  this  chapter  with  the  other  tapeworms. 
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larly  tlie  hog  and  ox,  inorp  rarely  Uie  hur^c  aiul  sliifp*    The  ligg  halt?! 
ill  the  digestive  tube,  liberating  an  embryo  whirh  piercp^  the  mucoai 
and   lodges  in   the  various  tisgues  and  organs  of  tlie  body,  where  it 
develops  into  the  larval  or  cystic  stage  (hydatide). 

The  disease  prevails  eapecially  in  those  countries  where  man  is 
brought  in  close  CMjntact  with  the  dog,  hut  more  especially  when,  aa  in 
Aui^tralia,  the  dogg  are  used  to  herd  sheep.  The  dog  gets  the  larvae 
from  the  sheep*  In  the  dog  the  tapeworm  readies  niaturity  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  eggs  are  passed  in  the  feces  to  infect  sheep, 
man»  and  other  animals.  In  this  country  Taenia  eehuiococcus  is  rarely 
found  in  the  dog.  The  larva  imbeds  itself  in  the  tissues  and  there 
develops  a  cyst^ — the  hydatid  cyst.  This  may  occur  in  the  liver,  lungs, 
abdominal  organs,  nervous  system,  in  fact  in  almoin t  any  part  of  the  body^ 
The  cysts  grow  in  size  as  the  larvae  multiply,  forming  daughter  cysta  and 
grand-daughter  cysts. 

The  first  essential  in  prophylaxis  is  to  protect  the  dog  against  infec* 
tion.  This  resolves  itself  into  a  good  system  of  meat  inspection,  sani- 
tary slaughter  houses,  proper  disposal  of  ofTaU  and  the  keeping  of  dogs 
away  from  slaughter  houses,  butt^her  shops,  rendering  plants,  and  the 
like.  If  offal  is  used  as  food  for  dogs,  hogs  and  other  animals  it  should 
first  be  thoroughly  boiled* 

The  eggs  of  the  worm  reach  the  mouth  of  man  directly  and  indirectly 
from  the  dog  in  various  ways — through  drinking  water,  through  food 
soiled  with  dog  feces,  through  dirty  hands.  Dogs  liek  their  anal  region 
and  also  liek  feeal  matter,  and  hence  may  directly  transmit  the  eggs 
to  man  through  licking  and  fondling.  In  an  infested  region,  drinking 
water  should  l)e  boiled ;  likewise  all  vegebiblcs.  Fruits  and  berries,  espe- 
cially those  from  near  the  ground,  should  be  thoroughly  washed  before 
being  eaten.  Sheep  and  otlier  herhivora  become  infected  from  dogs  in 
ways  entirely  similar  to  those  of  mjin,  and  tiie  principle  of  prophylaxis 
is  the  same. 

The  numljcr  of  dogs  should  be  diminished,  especially  stray  dogs, 
which  show  a  high  percentage  of  infe<^tion.  Tlie  control  tjf  tlie  number 
of  dogs  and  their  habits  would  also  help  with  the  rabies  problem.  The 
better  management  of  slaugliter  houses  would  not  only  help  control 
echinococcus  disease,  but  also  trit-hinosis  through  rats. 
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Fish  poisoning  or  ichthyotoxisnnjs  is  mnst  frequent  in  Russia*  Jap 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  other  seacctast  countries  in  which  fish  forms 
a  large  part  of  the  diet.  Some  of  thrs^-  ]>oiHons  are  now  better  under- 
stood, but  for  the  most  part  are  far  from  being  fiatisfactorily  explained. 


FISH 


^V  Phyiiological  Fist  Poisoning'. — Many  fish  are  always  poisoBous,  that 
^■b,  Dornialiy  coiitaiii  a  substance  toxic  to  man ;  Bome  develop  the  poison 
^Bknly  iluring  spawning  season.  A'arious  species  of  the  tefrodoti  and 
^^Kodon  frequently  cause  serious  and  fatal  poisoning  in  Japan.  In  Tokio 
Hllone  680  fatal  eases  out  of  933  were  reported  occurring  in  1885-189)2 
^■rom  the  so-called  '\fugu/'  In  China  and  Japan  such  fish  are  sometimes- 
^Raken  for  suicidal  purposes.  The  active  principle  in  fugti  poisoning 
^■pesemhles  enrara.  The  poison  is  found  in  the  ovaries  and  testicles,  and 
^Bn  called  **fugin,"  It«  exact  chemical  nature  has  not  been  determined. 
^BThe  symptoms  produced  are:  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
^■relaxation  of  the  Rphineters,  paralysis  of  speech,  dizziness^  salivation, 
^Hind  vomiting.  Death  may  result  in  one  or  two  hours. 
^B  Few  fish  containing  physiological  poisons  arc  found  north  of  the 
^Pbopics.  Some  fish,  such  as  shad  and  smelts,  are  preferred  during 
^^pawning  season.  However,  during  spawning  season  the  roe  of  differ- 
ent members  of  the  sturgeon  fumily,  of  the  pike,  and  the  barbel  have 
^— been  known  to  cause  pronounced  jmd  even  fatal  int/jxication;  the  symp- 
^Bfeoms  resemble  those  of  gastro-enteritis.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
^Biveji  the  codfish  (Gadu^  nwrrkna),  if  eaten  raw,  has  caused  serious 
^Rn  toxica  tion, 

™  Bacterial  Poisons. — Bacterial  poisoning  from  fish  is  fairly  common. 
The  fish  may  be  diseased,  or  wlien  caught  may  be  healthy,  hut  the  bacteria 
Jain  access  and  grow  throughout  the  meat  as  the  result  of  contamination 
DT  imperfect  preservation.  Bacterial  diseases  among  fish  are  rather 
[>ramon  and  often  occur  as  epizootics.  In  almost  all  the  reported 
astanccs  of  injurious  action  resulting  from  bacteria  the  fish  has  been 
Jeaten,  raw.  Bacteria  may  form  poisonous  substances  in  fish  closely 
Bsembling  botulismus.  Fish  e^iught  by  the  gills  in  nets  die  slowly  and 
decompose  rapidly.  They  are  of  inferior  flavor  and  value  and  are  more 
liable  to  be  injurious  than  fish  taken  from  the  water  and  killed  at  once; 
under  such  circumstances  they  remain  firm  and  retain  their  flavor  longer 
than  those  that  die  slowly.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  live  fish  in  tanks 
are  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets.  This  procedure  cannot  be  com* 
mended  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  for  the  tanks  are  apt  to  become 
dirty  and  the  fish  liable  to  sicken  and  die  slowly^  so  that  the  object  of 
purveying  only  live,  fresh,  and  wholesome  fish  is  largely  defeated.  It  is 
well  known  that  fish  decompose  readily  and  should,  therefore,  be  handled 
in  a  cleanly  manner  and  used  as  fresh  as  possible.  When  refrigerated 
the  temperature  should  be  low. 

Tlie    Fiah    Tapeworm, — The    principal    animal    parasite    conveyed 

through  fish   is  the  tapeworm,  Dilmihrlovephalust  latus,  which   infects 

■a  man  wherever  fresh  fis!i  fornLs  a  hirge  fjurt  of  the  diet.    The  cijstkerctis 

V  or  larval  stage  is  fouml  in  the  muscles  and  orgjuis  of  various  fresh  water 

fish,  particularly  ]*ikc,  j»crch,  and  seVeral  members  of  the  salmon  family, 
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and  when  partaken  of  by  man  develops  into  the  adult  tapeworm  in  the 
intestiiies.  The  adult  worm  is  also  found  in  eats  and  dogs  that  feed 
upon  fish. 

The  fish  tapeworm  produces  a  severe  anemia  reeembling  pernicious 
anemia*  The  head  of  the  Diboihrwcephalm  latuii  is  armed  with  hooks 
and  attaches  it&elf  to  the  murous  membrane  of  the  bowels.     Faust  and 

Tallqvist  have  ehowo  that  the  anemia  is  due 
to  an  hemo)ylic  action  caused  by  oleic  aeid 
foimd  in  the  head  of  the  fii?h  tapeworm. 
Each  link  of  the  fish  tapeworm  has  a  rosette- 
shaped  uterus  in  the  median  line  and  a  spe- 
cial uterine  pore  from  whith  i^ggs  are  con- 
stantly discharged  and  may  readily  be  found 
in  the  feces.  It  is  through  the  pollution  of 
the  streams  with  sewage  containing  the  e^ 
that  the  fish  become  infected. 

The  prevention  of  the  fish  tapeworm 
sists  in  proper  disposal  of  feces,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent    the    contamination    of    fresh    water 
t<t reams,  and  the  proper  cooking  of  fish. 

Pamgommus  westermanit,  a  fluke  (dis- 
and  other  countriest  produces  very  serious 
lesions  in  the  lungs,  clinically  resembling  tuberctdosis.  The  parasite  is 
contracted  through  a  microscopic  shrimp,  or  raw  fiish  containing  the 
shrimp/ 
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Shellfish  include  moUusks,  as  oy^^ters,  clams,  mussels,  and  cniatac€- 
ans,  as  lobsters,  eraf>a,  and  shrimp.  The  conditions  which  render  such 
food  injurious  are  much  tlie  same  as  those  discussed  in  connection  with 
fish.  Shellfish  may  be  diseased  when  taken  from  the  water,  hut  little 
is  known  of  the  diseases  of  shellfish  that  influence  men.  Shellfish  may 
be  perfectly  good  and  wholesome  when  fresh,  but  may  become  con* 
taminated  and  poisonous  on  keeping,  especially  if  not  kept  cold* 

With  shellfish,  as  with  other  foods,  the  intermediate  products  of 
putrefaction  are  the  most  dangerous.  For  example,  mussels  that  have 
been  allowed  to  ilecomposc  for  some  days  have  been  shown  to  Ite  free 
from  toxic  substances  (see  Ptomains).  Perhaps  the  most  important 
condition  l>earing  upon  the  injurious  properties  of  shellfish  is  their 
habitat     It  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that,  when  grown  or  kept  in 
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polluted  water,  they  acquire  poisonous  or  infectious  properties.  On 
being  transferred  to  fresh,  clean  water  they  may  lose  these  injurious 
characteristics.  It  is  clainned  by  some  observers  that  6  days,  by  others 
that  16  days,  in  clean  water  are  sufficient  for  mollusks  to  purge  them- 
selves of  typhoid  infection. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  oysters,  and  doubtless  other  mollusks, 
while  in  polluted  water,  may  take  up  large  numbers  of  different  kinds 
of  bacteria,  and  that  these  remain  alive  and  virulent  for  a  long  time. 
Herdman  and  Boyce  found  17,000  colonies  from  an  oyster  obtained 
from  the  neighborhood  of  a  drain  pipe.  Ordinarily  oysters  from  open 
waters  contain  less  than  100  colonies.  Oysters  contain  fewer  bacteria 
during  the  winter  months  (December  to  March),  when  they  probably 
hibernate.  Oysters  placed  in  polluted  waters  may  retain  the  typhoid 
bacillus  as  long  as  14  -days  after  infection.  Klein  found  typhoid  to  per- 
sist in  oysters  from  2  to  3  weeks.  At  times  the  oysters  clean  themselves 
in  a  week ;  this  is  facilitated  by  clear,  clean,  running  water.  The  process 
by  which  the  oyster  rids  itself  of  bacteria  is  perhaps  both  mechanical 
and  biological. 

Gorham*  has  shown  that  during  cold  weather  (40°  to  45°  F.)  oysters 
rest  or  hibernate;  the  ciliary  movement  ceases,  and  feeding  does  not 
occur;  and  the  oysters  become  practically  free  from  sewage  organisms 
even  when  lying  in  sewage-polluted  beds. 

Oysters  reflect  the  bacteriology  of  the  water  in  which  they  live  and 
grow.  The  bacteria  are  found  both  in  the  oyster  and  in  the  oyster 
liquid.  Oysters  from  clean  water  contain  few  bacteria  and  no  B,  coli; 
oysters  from  polluted  water  contain  many  bacteria  and  numerous 
B.  coll.  The  number  of  B.  coli  is  expressed  by  a  score  in  accordance 
with  the  method  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,'  as 
follows : 

The  presence  of  B.  coli  in  each  oyster  of  five  examined  is  given  the 
following  values,  which  represent  the  reciprocals  of  the  greatest  dilutions 
in  which  the  test  for  B.  coli  is  positive: 

If  present  in  1  cc.  but  not  in  0.1  cc,  the  value  of  1. 

If  present  in  0.1  cc,  but  not  in  0.01  cc,  the  value  of  10. 

If  present  in  0.01  cc^  but  not  in  0.001  cc,  the  value  of  100,  etc 

The  addition  of  these  values  for  five  oysters  would  give  the  total 
numerical  value  for  the  sample  and  this  figure  would  be  the  score  for 
B.  coli. 

Oysters  scoring  less  than  50  are  usually  passed  as  satisfactory,  whereas 
those  scoring  over  140  are  regarded  as  polluted  by  sanitary  authorities. 

Both  typhoid  and  cholera  have  been  convincingly  traced  to  infected 
oysters.     The  oysters  may  become  infected  where  they  grow  or  during 

^Qorham,  F.  P.:  Am.  Jour,  Pub,  Health,  1912,  II,  24. 
•Am.  Jour,  of  Public  Health,  II,  1912,  34. 
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the  process  c»f  "fatleiung"  or  *'floatin<y/'  wMeh  consists  in  soaking  the 
iu  fre*^h  water  for  tho  purpose  of  making  thorn  more  plump  and  increas- 
ing their  size.  In  tlie  language  of  the  fishermen,  this  is  railed  **floiit* 
ing/'  "plumping,"  "drinking,"  or  "laving  out"  On  areount  of  the 
difference  in  osmotic  pressure  the  water  enters  the  cells  of  the  oysters 
and  certain  mineral  ealts  pas*  out  While  the  oyster  increases  in  size 
and  weight  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  natural  ^alt,  mostly  sodium  ehlorid, 
wJiich  tlie  oyster  contains.  Floating  is  practiced  hy  the  niajority  of 
oyster  growers,  partly  from  necessity,  for  purchasers  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  an  oyster  in  its  natural  condition  is  never  very  thick  and 
has  a  slightly  greenish  color. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  oysters  and  other  shell- 
fish should  not  he  used  when  taken  from  water  which,  ujxjn  bacter- 
iological examination,  would  render  it  unfit  if  used  for  drinkijig  pur* 
posee. 

Outbreaks  of  Typhoid  Fever  Traced  to  Oysten. — At  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  i'rofesfeor  Conn  *  showed  that  the  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  at  Wesleyan  University  during  1894  was  due  to  raw  oysters 
eaten  at  fraternity  banquets. 

The  increased  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  190*-J  was  traced  by  Pennington* 
and  others  to  the  use  of  oysters  and  clams  floated  in  Penrose  Canal, 
which  was  highly  polluted  with  sewage. 

Dr.  Bulstrode*  during  lf*02  reported  21  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and 
118  cases  of  gastro-ejiteritis  from  a  total  number  of  2fl7  guests  who 
had  eaten  raw  oysters  at  the  mayoralty  banquets  at  Winchester  and 
Southampton,  England,  on  November  10th  of  that  year.  The  oysters 
in  question  were  imported  from  France  and  *iaid  dowii**  or  floated 
for  a  few  days  ill  sewage- polluted  '^drinking'*  grounds  at  Emsworth. 
One  patient  who  develo|>ed  a  fatal  case  of  typhoid  ate  only  one  infected 
oyster,  while  others  ate  only  two  or  three  of  these  oysters. 

During  tiie  period  from  18iH  to  190:?,  inclusive,  Dr.  Newsholme^  of 
Brighton,  England,  investigated  5241  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  be 
ascribed  to  eating  infected  shellfish.* 

During  the  year  1002,  Thresh  and  Wood  *  reported  in  the  county  of 
Eseex,  England,  4  eases  of  typhoid  fever  and  21  eases  of  illness  due 
to  eating  Portuguese  oysters  sold  on  August  14  and  21  of  that  year, 

Soper,*  1905,  s^howed  that  21  out  of  31  cases  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Lawrence,  Long  Island,  N.  Y..  could  Ix^  traced  to  eating  oysters  and 


•Conn.  8Ut^  B(»ard  of  Health  Report,  1804,  pp.  243-264 
^PhUadefphia  Medical  Journal  Sow   U  n»02 


'Local    Governnieni    Board,    Englmid.      32nd 
App.  A,  pp,  129-189, 

*Brit,  Med.  Journal  Aii^,  R.  HM)3,  2:  295  297. 
•The  Utu^t,  Uw.  6,   1902.  2:   15<J7'iri09. 
•il«l.  NwM,  Feb.  U,  IW>5,  HO:  241-263. 
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HFfams  whirh  had  been  floated  or  grown  in  Jamaica  Bay,  near  In  wood, 

HLong  Island. 

H       Netter^  reported  33  eases  of  typhoid  fever  due  to  eating  oysters 

Bfrom  Cette  in  1907.     The  eases  were  very  virulent  in  character,  7  of 

Hthe  33  resulting  fatally. 

^^P  Stiles^  investigated  an  outbreak  following  the  Minisink  banquet, 
held  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  on  October  .5,  1911,  and  showed  conclusively  that 
the  **B0ckaway*^  oysters  served  on  that  occasion  were  responsible.  There 
were  17  well-defined  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  with  one  death,  and  83 
eases  of  gastro-enteritis  (diart-hea)  traced  directly  to  eating  **Rock- 
away*^  oysters  from  Jamaica  Bay,  floated  at  Indian  Creek,  near  Canarsie, 
Long  Islaind,  N,  Y. 

Fuller*  reviewed  the  literature  on  this  subject  which  covered  more 
than  20  separate  outbreaks  due  to  infected  shellfish  up  to  1904. 

In  Great  Britain  more  than  in  other  European  countries,  shellfish 
transmission  of  typhoid  fever  is  regarded  as  quite  frequent  In  189C, 
Newsholme,  then  health  officer  in  Brighton,  published  careful  studies 
showing  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  typhoid  infections  occurring  in  that 
city  were  due  to  oysters  and  other  shellfish.  For  Belfast,  the  investi- 
gations of  Mair  showed  that  the  extensive  increase  of  typhoid  fever 
from  1897  to  100f>  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  infection  from  ceckles 
gathered  along  a  shore  not  far  from  the  main  sewer  outlet. 

The  prevention  of  typhoid  and  similar  infections  through  oysters 
and  other  shellfish  consists  in  regulating  the  location  of  the  beds  and 
in  transferring  doubtful  oysters  to  a  clean  situation  in  clear  sea  water 
until  the  bacteria  have  perished  or  have  been  washed  away.  How  long 
this  may  take  is  somewhat  doulitful ;  perhaps  a  week,  or,  better,  IC 
days,  should  be  allowed-  ^'Floating"  should  be  prohibited,  especially 
in  water  of  doubtful  character.  Thorough  cooking  will  kill  all  the  nou- 
spore-bearing  bacteria. 

B      MesscI  PoisoniEg. — Mtftilu^  edulis,  the  common  mussel,  is  a  rather 

^^ frequent  source  of  jvoisoniiig  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Three 
types  are  recognized  clinically:  (1)  gastro-eoteric,  (2)  nervous,  and 
(3)  paralytic.  In  the  first  type  the  symptoms  ai'e  nausea,  vomiting, 
diarrhea,  and  sometimes  choleraic  symptoms.  This  form  is  similar  to 
the  common  type  of  meat,  cheese,  and  other  acute  food  poison iog,  and 
when  due  to  mussel  poisoning  is  not,  as  a  rule,  fatal.  In  the  nervous 
^pe  the  symptoms  are  itching,  erythema,  urticaria,  angina,  dyspnea. 
Kecovery  from  this  form  usually  takes  place  in  a  few  days.  The  para- 
lytic type  suggests  curara.  This  is  less  frequent  and  more  dangerous 
than  the  gastro-enteric  or  nervous  types.    It  may  be  compared  to  botul- 
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ismns,  but  differs  in  rapidity  of  onset,  the  nature  of  the  eymptoms,  an" 
in  the  fact  that  boiling  does^  not  destroy  the  poison.  Death  hafl  occurred 
in  15  mintitea  after  eatin|^  boiled  mussels,  A  notable  example  of  mussel 
poisoning  occurred  at  Wilhclmshaven  in  18*85.  A  large  nurabor  of  dock 
laborers  and  their  families  were  poisoned  shortly  after  eating  cooked 
mussels;  three  died.  The  mussels  were  examined  by  Brieger,  who  iso- 
lated several  basic  substances  or  ptomains,  one  of  which,  raytilotoxiii, 
was  poisonous  to  animals,  causing  similar  symptoms.  Novy  considers 
this  a  true  instance  of  a  heat-resisting  alkaloidal-like  poison  or  ptomain 
in  a  sense  analogous  to  mushroom  poison ing»  Cats  and  dogs  eating 
poisonous  mussels  suffer  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  seen  in  man, 
namely,  paralysis,  coma,  and  death.  Rabbits  have  been  poisoned  by 
giving  them  the  water  in  which  the  mussels  have  been  cooked.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  may  die  in  a  minute. 

Miscellaneous. — In  addition  to  the  infections  noted,  the  following 
diseases  are  sometimes  transferred  from  the  tle!>h  or  organs  of  lower 
animals,  or  by  contact  with  the  lower  animals  in  various  ways;  tuber- 
culosis, anthrax,  glanders,  rabies,  actinomycosis,  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
cowpox,  ringworm,  and  various  pyogenic  and  septic  infections. 

Meat  may  occasionally  be  injurious  to  health  from  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  causes.  Thus,  an  animal  that  has  died  of  arsenic  or  other 
poisonous  substance  may  contain  sufhcient  of  the  poison  in  the  tissuefl 
to  affect  the  person  who  eats  part  of  the  flesh. 


« 


•  BOB- VEAL  ' 


''Bob-veal"  is  the  flesh  of  immature  calves,  that  is*  animals  less  than 
two  or  three  weeks  old.  **Boh-veaF'  is  objectionable  from  humanitarian 
and  esthetic  grounds.  The  meat  is  flabby,  edematous*  soft  The  con- 
nective tissue  is  gelatinous  and  is  present  in  greater  quantity  than  in 
mature  animals.  The  fat  is  reddii^h-gray  and  soapy,  the  meat  less  nutri- 
tious in  value,  as  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  w^ater.  On  account 
of  its  moist  and  soft  condition  **bob-vear*  lias  a  greater  tendency  to  spoil 
than  the  flesh  of  niattiro  animals.  Young  calves  are  highly  susceptible 
to  a  number  of  infections,  particularly  diarrheal  diseases  and  infections 
which  enter  through  the  navel.  The  flesh  of  such  animals  may  eonv^ 
microorganisms  belonging  to  the  "meat  poisoning*'  or  paratyphoid- group. 

Ostertag  states:  "Putrefactive  and  pathogenic  microbes  find  a  ready 
media  for  luxuriant  growih  in  'bob-venF  carcasses.  In  Switzerland 
27  persons  became  ill  from  eating  veal  of  a  calf  five  days  old,  which  had 
yellow  water  in  the  joints;  one  patient  died.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  from  1888  to  1891  5.3  calves  out  of  every  1,000  slaughtered  fur- 
nished meat  injurious  to  health/' 
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Bollinger  recites:  "In  the  epidemic  at  Andelfingen  450  people  be- 
came ill  and  10  died.  The  veal  which  was  consumed  was  suspected  and 
it  transmitted  its  poisonous  properties  to  beef  stored  with  it.  At  Ber- 
minstorf  8  people  died  from  eating  veal  from  a  calf  four  days  old.  At 
Morselle,  Belgium,  80  people  became  sick  from  eating  veal  of  two  calves 
with  diarrhea.** 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  calves  under  three  weeks  old  have  umbili- 
cal wounds  which  are  liable  to  become  infected.  All  young  animals  are 
subject  to  such  infections,  since  nature  is  left  to  effect  the  healing  of  the 
wound.  The  weight  of  the  calf  is  often  taken  as  an  indication  of  its 
age.  Thus  a  calf  weighing  40  pounds  or  more  is  considered  mature, 
but  the  weight  is  a  poor  index  of  age.  The  condition  of  the  umbilical 
wound  usually  tells  the  tale.  There  are  no  sanitary  objections  to  the 
use  of  bob-veal,  other  than  the  likelihood  of  such  meat  containing  bac- 
teria belonging  to  the  meat  poisoning  group,  but  this  may  be  guarded 
against  by  care,  inspection  and  finally  by  thorough  cooking. 


EGOS 

Perhaps  no  article  of  diet  of  animal  origin  is  more  commonly  eaten 
in  all  countries  and  served  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  eggs. 
Eggs  are  used  in  nearly  every  household  in  some  form  or  another.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  on  an  average  they  furnish  3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  food,  5.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  protein,  and  4.3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  fat  used  per  man  per  day.  When  we  speak  of  eggs  we  ordinarily 
mean  hen's  eggs,  but  the  eggs  of  ducks,  geese,  and  guinea  fowls  are 
used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  more  rarely  turkey's  eggs  and  some- 
times those  of  wild  birds.  Plover  eggs  are  prized  in  England  and 
Germany,  while  in  this  country  the  eggs  of  sea  birds,  such  as  gulls, 
terns,  herons,  and  rourres,  have  long  been  gathered  for  food.  Other 
eggs  besides  those  of  birds  are  sometimes  eaten.  Turtle's  eggs  are  highly 
prized  in  most  countries  where  they  are  abundant.  The  eggs  of  the 
terrapin  are  usually  served  with  the  flesh  in  some  of  the  ways  of  prepar- 
ing it  for  the  table.  Pish  eggs,  especially  those  of  the  sturgeon,  are 
preserved  in  salt  under  the  name  of  caviare.  Shad  roe  is  also  a  familiar 
example  of  the  use  of  fish  eggs  as  food.  The  eggs  of  alligators,  lizards, 
serpents,  and  some  insects  are  eaten  by  i;aces  who  lack  the  prejudices 
of  western  nations. 

Hen's  eggs  vary  considerably  in  size  and  appearance.  The  shell 
constitutes  about  11  per  cent.,  the  yolk  32  per  cent.,  and  the  white 
57  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  egg.  The  egg-shell  consists  mainly 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  when  freshly  laid  is  covered  by  a  mucous  coat- 
ing.   The  egg-white  consists  of  S6,2  per  cent,  of  water,  13.3  per  cent 
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iiitrogeDous  mattiir,  0,2  per  cent,  fat,  and  0iJ6  per  cent  ai*fi.  The  yolk 
consists  of  49.5  per  cent,  water,  15.7  per  cent,  nitrogenous  matter,  33.3 
per  cent,  fat,  and  1.1  per  cent,  ash.'  The^e  are  averages;  different  egg» 
vary  somewhat  in  comjiosition  from  each  other.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
egg8  contain  practically  no  carholiytl rates. 

In  addition  to  fresh  and  refrigerated,  eggs  are  classified  in  the  trade 
as  **rote,''  ''epot^,"  **checks,"  '^ringers,*'  "chickens,"  '*dirty  ishclls;* 
"heated,**  or  **ineu bated,"  etc.  Kggs  are  assorted  by  inspection  and 
candling*  Candling  consists  in  holding  them  before  a  bright  light ;  the 
egg  is  translucent  and  the  movable  yolk  may  clearly  be  discerned,  an 
well  as  the  air  space  which  is  always  at  the  larger  end.  A  practiced  eye 
qiiiekly  detects  egg&  that  are  not  first  quality.  Rotten  eggs  are  distiu* 
guished  as  "red  rot*?''  and  *4>kek  rots/'  depending  ujnm  the  kind  of 
putrefaction.  By  '^sfwjts^*  are  understood  egga  that  contain  opaque  spots 
under  the  light.  These  spots  usually  consist  of  local  growths  of  mold 
that  have  pent  rated  a  crack  in  the  shell,  although  they  may  be  due  to 
coccidia,  embryos,  or  foreign  bodtct^.  "'Checked"  eggs  are  those  which 
have  slight  cracks  or  nicks  in  the  shell.  **Kinger8**  contain  small  embryos 
of  abont  two  days'  groi^iih,  which  are  flat,  diskdike.  and  reddish  in 
appearance.  "Chickens*'  contain  embryos  of  larger  growth.  Eggs  with 
dir^  shells  are  undesirable  more  from  esthetic  than  other  reasons.  The 
dirt  usually  consists  of  hen  excrement.  A  **hcated"  egg  is  a  shrunken 
egg,  that  is,  an  egg  that  has  been  exfwsed  to  the  sunmier  temperature  for 
several  days.  Some  water  is  lost  by  evaporation  through  the  porous 
shell,  the  air  sac  on  the  end  has  iDcrensed  considerably  in  volume,  and  in 
many  instances  the  embryo  is  partly  developed ;  therefore,  heated  egg^ 
are  also  known  as  incubated  eggs.  Many  of  the  eggs  gathered  during 
the  hot  months  of  summer,  especially  in  duly  and  August,  belong  to 
this  category.  These  eggs ^are  much  less  desirable  than  the  spring  and 
fall  layings.  Eggs  are  also  graded  as  to  size,  the  very  small  eggs  l}eing 
undesirable,  commanding  a  lower  figure  in  the  market.  Further,  eggs 
are  classified  as  strong-  or  weak-bodied,  depending  upon  how  they  ''stand 
up"  when  broken  out. 

Eggs  as  they  c*ome  from  the  hen  frequently  contain  bacteria,  worms, 
gravel,  blood  clots,  and  foreign  bodies  of  various  kinds.  Practically  all 
^gs  contain  bacteria,  although  numerous  observers  report  occasionally 
that  an  egg  is  sterile.  As  a  rule,  these  observations  are  based  upon 
planting  a  small  part  of  the  egg.  If  the  entire  ^gg  is  planted  a  growth 
is  almost  invariably  obtained.  Thus,  in  eighteen  freshly  laid  eggs  which 
I  recently  examined  every  one  of  them  contained  bacteria  in  the  yolk; 
two  of  them  contained  R  coli.  Curiously  enough,  there  are  practically 
always  more  bacteria  in  the  yolk  than  in  the  white;  the  white  contains 

*Pf*nttifigtc)ti:  "A  riirniicnl  and  f{act«*ric>lofririil  Study  of  Frrsh  Bggv,"  i/onr. 
BioL  Chem,,  Vol.  Vll,  No.  2,  Jaii ,  lOlO,  p.   lit). 
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some  bactericidal  property,  probably  similar  to  that  possessed  by  fresh 
blood.  The  bacteria  doubtless  gain  entrance  to  the  egg  while  in  the 
oviduct-  Pemot  *  examined  the  eggs  from  over  the  size  of  a  pea  to  the 
perfect  egg  and  found  bacteria  at  every  stage.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  bacteria  may  also  get  into  an  egg  through  the  shell,  as  it  is  porous 
and  permeable.  When  the  shell  is  moist  and  dirty  the  chances  of  growth 
and  mold  piercing  it  are  increased.  Eggs  laid  in  the  summer  time 
(July  and  August)  contain  many  more  bacteria  than  those  laid  in  the 
spring,  fall,  and  colder  months.  It  is  well  known  that  summer  eggs 
do  not  keep  as  well  as  winter  and  spring  eggs. 

Very  large  quantities  of  eggs  are  now  broken  out,  mixed,  frozen, 
or  dried.  These  products  are  largely  used  by  bakers  and  others  who 
use  eggs  in  quantities. 

Of  all  foods,  so  far  as  known,  eggs  are  less  liable  to  convey  disease 
or  contain  harmful  properties  than  any  other  single  food  of  animal 
origin.  The  literature  is  singularly  free  of  instances  of  sickness  attrib- 
utable to  eggs.  There  is  no  known  infection  of  the  hen  transmissible  to 
man  through  its  egg.  Eggs  do  not  agree  with  some  people,  who  have  an 
"idiosyncrasy,**  so  that  a  very  small  quantity  will  bring  on  sjrmptoms 
resembling  anaphylaxis.  This  condition  is  doubtless  an  instance  of 
specific  hypersusceptibility  to  egg  protein.  There  are  several  cases  on 
record  in  which  this  hypersusceptibility  has  been  cured  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  pills  or  candy  containing  at  first  infinitesimal  amounts  of 
egg-white,  gradually  increasing  the  amount.  The  entire  treatment 
should  extend  over  a  period  of  months.  In  this  way  an  immunity  may 
be  established  in  man  precisely  analogous  to  the  immunity  which  may 
be  established  by  repeated  injections  of  an  alien  protein  into  guinea-pigs. 

^"Investigation  of  the  Mortality  of  Incubator  Chicks,"  BuU.  lOS,  Oregon 
Agr.  College  Exp.  Station. 
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Vegetable  substances  may  be  injuriona  to  health  from  several  catiaes* 
Many  plants  roiitain  a  pliy^iological  poison,  snuh,  for  ejcaniple,  as  aconite, 
strychnin,  ricin,  abrin,  muscarin,  and  a  long  list  of  other  sub&tancea 
normally  present.  Certain  plants  contain  parasites,  such  as  rye,  which 
causes  ergotism.  The  plant  may  be  entirely  wliolesome  when  fresh,  but 
may  develop  poisons  as  the  result  of  bacterial  action.  Changes  occur  in 
vegetables  entirely  similar  to  those  whicli  occur  in  nitrogenous  animal 
products,  with  the  production  of  poiR>ns  of  diJFerent  kinds.  The  same 
microorganisms  that  produce  ^'ptoniaine"  or  other  toxic  substances  in 
meat  when  introduced  into  vegetables  act  in  the  same  manner.  The 
richer  the  vegetable  in  nitrogen  the  more  likely  is  it  to  acquire  such 
poisonous  properties.  Carbohydrates  retard  or  suppress  this  action; 
therefore,  vegetaldes  containing  large  amounts  of  carbohydrates  are 
less  apt  to  become  dangerous.  Botulis^m  may  result  from  beans  or  other 
vegetables  containing  a  high  percentage  of  protein. 

Certain  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  celery,  water  cress,  radishes,  and 
similar  plants,  eaten  raw  may  convey  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  dysentery, 
both  amebic  and  bacillary,  the  egg^  and  larvae  of  animals  parasites,  and 
other  infections. 

All  vegetables  which  are  eaten  raw  should  be  washed  thoroughly 
beforehand,  otherwise  they  may  be  contaminated  with  manure  and  other 
impurities  or  the  excrement  of  domestic  aninn^ls  which  have  been  roam* 
ing  in  the  garden.  The  larvae  of  tapeworms  and  roundworms  have  been 
transmitted  to  man  in  this  manner.  Water  from  foul  wells  is  used 
sometimes  for  sjirinkling  gardens,  and  it  is  possible  for  typhoid  and 
other  intestinal  infections  to  be  spread  by  this  means  when  the  vege- 
tables are  eaten  raw. 

An  unbalanced  ration  consisting  largely  of  polished  rice  causes  beri- 
beri. Pellagra  is  also  due  to  a  faulty  diet.  Strawberries,  tomatoes  and 
cereals  are  apt  to  cause  urticaria  and  other  anaphylactic  symptoms  in 
susceptible  persons. 
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Ergotism. — Ergtitism  is  a  form  of  food  poisoning  brought  on  by  pro- 
longed use  of  meal  made  from  grain  contaminated  with  the  Clavicep$ 
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pt^purea.  The  fungus  develops  in  the  flowers  of  rye  and  other  grains. 
The  chief  source  of  the  poisoning  in  man  is  from  rye,  in  which  case 
the  fungus  may  entirely  replace  the  grain.  Ergotism  is  practically 
unknown  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe  it  is  still  occasionally  met  with, 
although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  former  times.  From  ergot  Kobert 
was  able  to  isolate  three  poisonous  substances,  sphacelinic  acid,  cornutin, 
and  ergotin.  Sphacelinic  acid  is  a  non-nitrogenous,  unstable  body  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  active  agent  in  contracting  the  blood  vessels.  Cornu- 
tin is  also  an  active  alkaloid  and  produces  vasomotor  contraction. 
According  to  Novy,  more  recent  investigations  have  made  it  probable 
that  there  are  other  substances  present  which  constitute  the  real  toxic 
agent.  Thus,  Jacoby  obtained  a  non-nitrogenous  resin  sphacelotoxin 
which  he  regards  as  the  specific  poison.  The  intoxication  may  have  an 
acute  or  chronic  course,  and  in  either  type  the  symptoms  may  be  nervous 
or  convulsive,  or  else  they  may  be  trophic  or  gangrenous  in  char- 
acter. 

The  presence  of  the  sclerotium  may  be  suspected  from  the  color  of 
the  meal,  which  is  grayer  than  usual  and  often  shows  violet-colored 
specks.  The  addition  of  potassium  hydroxid  with  heat  produces  an 
odor  of  trimethylamin  resulting  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  grain  con- 
taining chinolin.  Further,  the  grain  contains  a  dye  which  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  or  ether.  To  10  grams  of  the  meal  add  10  c.  c.  of  ether  and 
20  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Shake  well  and  filter  after  half  an 
hour.  Then  add  several  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, which  dissolves  out  all  the  coloring  matter. 

Lathyrism. — Lathyrism  or  vetch  poisoning  is  a  rather  rare  condition 
met  with  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  notably  Austria  and  Italy,  in  north- 
em  Africa,  and  in  India.  The  vetch  seed  is  ground  in  the  form  of 
meal  and  used  as  a  partial  substitute  for  that  of  wheat.  The  seed  is 
popularly  known  as  chick-pea.  The  vetch  seeds  are  obtained  chiefly 
from  Laihyrus  sativus  and  Lathyrus  cicera.  The  eating  of  bread  pre- 
pared from  meal  containing  the  seeds  of  the  lathyrus  is  followed  by 
sudden  and  severe  pains  in  the  lumbar  region,  girdle  sensation,  motor 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  tremor,  and  fever.  The  nature  of 
the  poison  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probably  of  the  nature  of  a  toxalbumose, 
of  which  ricin  and  abrin,  the  poisons  of  the  castor  bean  and  the  jequirity 
bean  respectively,  are  well-known  examples. 

Mnshroom  Poisoning^. — The  ill  efl^ects  from  eating  mushrooms  are  due 
to  mistaking  the  poisonous  for  the  edible  species.  The  number  of 
species  of  poisonous  mushrooms  which  are  capable  of  causing  death  is 
not  very  great.  Amanita  and  volvaria  are  the  most  poisonous  genera, 
and  are  the  ones  usually  involved  in  the  fatal  accidents.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  most  poisonous  mushrooms  known,  and  all  that  are  likely 
any  time  to  produce  death: 
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Amanita  phalloides  Fr, 

Amanita  citrina  Pers. 

Amanita  verna  Bull. 

Amanita  virosa  Fr* 

Volvaria  gloioeephala,  var.  specioea  (Fr.). 

Aoumita  niusruria   (L.)   Pera, 

Amanita  panther Lna  DC. 

Lartarius  torminos^nis  (Schaeif.)  Fr. 

Lttctariiis  riifu8  Fr. 

Lac'tariui*  zonarius    (TUill.)    Fr* 

Lac'tarius  pyro^allas  (Bull.)  Fr* 

Ru88iila  emetica  Fr, 

Russula  queletii  Fr. 

Rufisula  foc^ens  (Pers*)  Fr. 

Boletus  f  el  lens  Bull. 

Boletug  satajius  Lenz* 

Boletus  erythropus  Cke. 

Boletus  lurifluR  Schaeff* 

Entoloma  liviilum  BiilL 


Afnaniia  phaUoideH  ajul  Avmniia  mmmria  are  exceetliugly  poisoa" 
0U8,  dangerous  and  seductive  ppet-ies,  re*ipon8ihle  for  most  of  the  deaths 
from  toadstool  eating.  AmanUa  phalloides,  heeause  of  its  white  color, 
is  mistaken  for  the  common  mushrcwm,  Ayaricn^  campeaier,  Amanita 
phalhides  does  not  grow  in  the  woods,  neither  has  it  wliite  gills,  nor 
white  spores^  nor  a  volva  at  the  base  of  the  stem*  No  dependence,  how- 
ever, should  be  placed  upon  ct)lor,  size,  shape  or  general  appearance.  It 
requires  a  trained  mjcologist  to  distinguish  one  species  from  another** 

The  first  historic  instance  of  mushroom  poisoning  occurred  in  the 
family  of  the  Greek  poet,  Euripides,  who  lost,  in  one  day,  wife,  daughter 
and  two  sons.  Among  others  whose  lives  have  been  sacrificed  through 
ignorance  may  be  mentioned  Pope  Clement  VII,  the  Emperor  Jovian, 
Emperor  Charles  VI,  Berronill  of  Naples,  the  widow  of  Tsar  Alexis, 
and  the  Princess  of  Conti. 

Mushnx^ms  contain  at  least  four  classes  of  poisons:  (1)  a  toxin 
represented  by  aminata-toxin,  studied  cspecirtlly  by  Ford,  and  some- 
what resembling  the  toxin  of  bctttitismus;  (2)  muscarine  an  alkaloidal- 
like  substance,  resembling  pilocarpin;  (3)  a  hemolytic  poison;  and  (4) 
a^  number  of  poisons  more  or  less  ill  defined.  These  poisons  do  not 
all  occur  in  any  one  g|jeeirs,  but  are  found  singlv  un<l  iti  virions  iiim- 
biDationa  in  the  different  genera  and  s]KH'ie8. 


Amamta  toJin  was   fotiufl  by   Ford ^  in 


imanita  phalloides   and 
iljo  Bulktiti  d<^  U  Soci6t^ 


*THc  etibjt^'t  Ims  lH.*en  4mc*uiiiMHl  einct*   1880  in 

»Wm.  H.  Ford:    Jour.  Erp.  Med.,  May  26,  190«.  VTtl,  3.  p.  437 
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^mAmaniia  verna.    It  h  gullible  in  alcoiiol ;  it  is  not  inttneneed  by  boiling, 
^^antl  rt'sieta  the  action  of  the  geptric  juice*    It  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful poisons  of  organ ie  origin  known.     Four-tenths  of  a  milligram  will 
kill  a  guinea-pig  within  24  hours.     This  toxin  is  evidently  the  active 
principle   in  mushroom  poisouing  caused  by  A.  phalhidfs  and  other 
species.     The  toxin  acts  upon  the  heart,  kidneys  and  muscles,  and  reeov- , 
ery  from  small  doses  is  slow.     Death  usually  results, 
H        Amaniia  phaUotdes,  the  *'white  or  deadly  amanita,''  is  the  canse  of 
I^Blhe  greatest  number  of  cases  of  mushroom  poisoning,  if  we  iuelnde  in 
^nhis  group  *4.  verna,  A.  bulbosa,  A.  alba,  A.  xrirescem.  A,  mappa,  and 
^knany  other  gpeeiea  known  by  various  names  in  ditferent  localities.     Fatal 
^poisoning  takes  phu>e  when  the  fungi  are  eaten  raw  or  cooked.     Two 
or  three  deadly  amanitas  are  sufficient  to  cause  profound  illness  with 
fatal  outcome  in  an  adult.     Plowright  reports  the  death  of  a  child  of 
twelve  from  eating  a  third  of  the  pileus  of  a  small  raw  plant. 

»The  symptoms  come  on  after  a  period  of  incubation  of  6  to  15  "hours. 
The  first  sign  of  trouble  begins  with  sudden  pain  of  great  intensity 
localized  in  the  abdomen  accompanied  by  thirst,  vomit lug,  and  profuse 
watery  diarrhea.  After  3  or  4  days  in  children,  or  from  6  to  8  days 
in  adults,  the  victim  sinks  Into  a  profound  coma. 

Muscarine  is  the  active  poisonous  principle  of  Amaniia  miismria 
(Agaricus  mmcarius).  Muscarine  (CH.^)3N.CH2CH(OH)20H  is  a 
Kynipy  alkidoidahlike  substance  obtainable  in  crystallizable  form  as 
a  hydroehlorid.  It  was  first  isolated  by  Schmiedeberg  and  Koppe  in 
18G9,  Chemically  it  evidently  is  an  ammonia  substitution  compound 
and  is  classed  with  the  ammonia  bases*    It  may  be  prepared  synthetically 

»by  the  oxidation  of  choiin. 
Tloe   physiological   action  of   muscarine   resembles   pilocarpi n    very 
closely.     It  acts  especially  upon  the  terminal  nerve  endings.     Atropiu 

•is  an  alnwvst  perfect  physiological  antidote  for  muscarine. 
The  symptoms  of  muscarine  poisoning  cM:)me  on  quickly,  often  within 
15  minutes,  and  consist  of  jialivation,  excessive  perspiration,  and  flow  of 
tears;  nausea,  retching  and  vomitings  pain  in  the  abdomen,  violent  move- 
ment of  the  intestines,  causing  profuse  watery  evacuations.  The  pulse 
is  aometimes  quickened,  sonu^times  very  slow  and  irregular.  The  pupil 
is  contracted,  respiration  often  quickened,  and*  dyspneic.  Dizziness 
and  confusion  of  ideas  are  often  complained  of,  hut  mental  symptoms 
are  not  so  conspicuous  as  those  from  the  peripheral  organs.     Eventually 

I  the  respiration  becomes  slower,  great  muscular  weakness  supervenes,  but 
consciousness  remains  more  or  less  clear  until  the  breathing  ceases. 
The  peasants  of  the  Caucasus  prepare  an  intoxicating  beverage  from 
A,  muscaria  which  produces  wildly  riotous  drunkenness.  Death  from 
muscarine  orgies  is  not  unconunpn  in  this  part  of  Russia.  Similar  spe- 
cies in  Xorth-eastem  Asia  are  also  used  as  an  intoxicant    The  poison 
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16  excreted  in  the  urine  which  is  sometimes  later  eonsume<l  for  its  intoxi- 
cating effect.  It  is  probable  that  a  mrt  of  tolerance  to  muscarin  is 
developed  among  the  habitual  users  of  the  miisearia  decoction. 

The  alkaloid  is  soluble  in  wattT  aiitl  i>oisoniii^  may  be  prevented 
by  soaking  the  mui^hrooms  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  vinegar 
before  they  are  cooked. 

Hemolyfnn.  Kobert  in  1891  obtained  a  hemol\i:ie  snbgtance  by  alco- 
holic precipitation  from  .4.  phali&ides.  This  substance  he  named  "phal- 
lin";  it  is  an  extremely  com,plieated  substance,  having  the  nature  of 
a  glacosid ;  that  is,  it  contains  sugar  in  its  moh^cule.  It  is  not  always 
present  in  .4.  pJialloides  and  is  probably  not  an  essential  poison  in  this 
mushroom,  for  its  activity  is  destroyed  at  70*^  C*  and  also  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice*  A  high  grade  immniiity  can  be  estjib- 
lifihed  in  animals  to  the  hemolytic  substance.  Ford  obtained  an  anti- 
hemolysin  which  completely  neutralizes  the  blood-la  king  properties  of 
this  poison. 

The  hemolysin  probably  plays  a  small  if  any  role  in  human  intoxi- 
cation, A,  rubescens,  considered  by  the  majority  of  niycologiets  to  be 
an  edible  mushroom,  contains  a  powerful  hemolysin.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  hemolytic  poison  is  found  in  Ilelvella  or  Gtfrotmfira  e^^^ruhnta  which 
occurs  rarely  in  this  country.  The  active  principle  is  helv»dHc  acid 
(Boehm  and  Kiilz)  wbiuh  produces  in  dogs  all  the  signs  of  hemolytic 
intoxication  similar  to  those  sometimes  found  in  man. 

A  great  many  other  p<nsons  have  been  studitnl  in  mushrooms.  For 
example  Harmsen  has  found  a  convulsive-producing  suhstanee  asso- 
dated  with  nniscann  in  Amanita, 

Potato  Poisoning. —  It  has  long  been  known  that  potatoes  contain 
normally  a  very  small  amount  (about  OJJO  per  cent)  of  the  pi»isonou8 
principle  mfnnin,  but  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  it  ha*  been  discovered 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  they  may  contain  the  poison  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  cause  grave  disturbance  of  the  system.  The  increase 
JB  due  to  the  action  of  at  least  two  species  of  bacteria,  Bacterium  salani" 
ferum  non^colurahih  and  Bacterium  Holanifernm  cohrabile,  and  occurs  in 
those  tubers  which,  during  growth,  have  lain  partially  exposed  above 
ground,  and  in  those  which,  during  storage,  have  become  well  sproutc<I. 
The  most  extensive  outbreak  of  {K>tatr>  poisoning  recorded  occurred  in 
1899  in  a  German  regiment,  fifty-six  members  of  which,  after  eating 
sprouted  p«itatiM:*«,  were  seized  with  chills,  fever,  headache,  vomiting. 
diarrhea,  *x)Uc,  and  great  prostration.  Many  were  jaundiced  and  several 
OoUapeed^  but  all  recovered.  Samples  of  the  remaining  potatoes  yielded 
0,38  {wr  cent,  of  solanin,  and  this  would  indicate  that  a  full  portion  must 
have  contained  about  five  grainj^  (Osier)* 
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Our  knowledge  of  beriberi  ^  is  now  suflBcient  to  place  this  scourge  of 
the  tropics  among  the  preventable  diseases.  Long  associated  with  a  defi- 
cient diet,  it  is  now  evident  that  beriberi  is  a  disease  due  to  an  unbal-  * 
anced  or  monotonous  diet  made  up  largely  of  polished  rice,  that  is,  rice 
without  the  pericarp.  The  disease  may  be  prevented  or  cured  by  the 
administration  of  rice  bran,  or  other  substances  containing  vitamins. 

Beriberi,  or  kakke,  is  a  specific  form  of  multiple  peripheral  neuritis 
occurring  endemically,  or  as  an  epidemic,  in  most  tropical  or  subtropical 
climates.  It  is  characterized  clinically  by  disturbances  of  motion,  sensa- 
tion, dropsy,  and  affection'  of  the  heart.  The  symptomis  are  attributable 
to  degenerative  changes  in  many  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  being  a  toxic 
neuritis  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  produced  by  alcohol,  arsenic, 
and  other  poisons  as  the  toxone  of  diphtheria.  Three  types  of  the  disease 
are  recognized:  (1)  the  paraplegic,  or  dry;  (2)  the  dropsical,  or  wet; 
and  (3)  the  mixed.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  uncertain;  sudden 
death  owing  to.  involvement  of  the  heart;  is  a  common  termination. 
Recovery  is  frequent  and  may  be  complete;  it  is  promoted  by  change 
of  climate,  improvement  in  the  sanitary  surroundings,  and  especially  by 
change  of  diet  containing  vitamins. 

Takaki,  the  surgeon  general  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  believed  as  eariy 
as  1883  that  beriberi  was  due  td  nitrogen  starvation.  He  was  of  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  the  disease  was  practically  abolished  from  the 
Japanese  Navy  simply  by  allowing  a  larger  portion  of  nitrogenous  food> 
whereas  we  now  know  that  the  important  change  in  the  diet  consisted 
in  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  polished  rice  consumed  and  an  increase 
of  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  including  beans,  and  the  addition  of  milk  and 
flour.  This  dietetic  change  was  furthermore  coincident  with  other  sani- 
tary reforms.  In  former  yeats  one-fourth  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Japanese  Navy  suffered  from  beriberi.  Since  1884  it  has  been  prac- 
tically unknown. 

Eice. — A  grain  of  rice,  after  removal  from  the  husk,  consists  of  three 
parts:  (1)  an  outer  layer  called  the  pericarp,  which  is  a  very  thin  mem- 
brane. The  color  of  the  pericarp  varies  in  different  species  of  rice, 
from  white  to  yellow,  through  the  browns  and  reds,  to  almost  black; 
(2)  the  middle  layer,  called  the  subpericarpal  or  aleurone  layer,  which 
is  composed  of  cubical  cells  filled  with  aleurone  and  fat;  it  contains  very 
few  starch  grains.  Practically  all  of  the  fat,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
albumin  of  the  grain  is  confined  to  this  middle  layer;  the  pericarp  and 
subpericarp  contains  practically  all  the  phosphorus,  and  also  all  the  vita- 

*Vedder,  "Beriberi,"  Wm.  Wood  &  Son,  1913.  Contains  a  complete  descrip* 
tion  ftnd  bibliography  of  the  disease. 
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mxm,  or  organic  nitrui^^euuus  bases.     (3)  The  Iiiilk  of  the  gram,  whic 
consists  of  the  inocrmoMt  portion,  is  filled  with  starch  granules.     The 
embryo  is  absent  in  milled  rice. 

Rice  is  first  husked  between  large  horizontal  revolving  stone  disks. 
The  chaff  is  wiuuowed  out.  This  part  of  the  process  chips  off  only 
a  small  part  of  the  pericarp.  The  grain  is  then  milled  by  means  of  a 
vertical,  revolving  conical  stone,  around  whith  is  a  close  fitting  metal 
gauze  case.  Friction  between  the  stone  and  the  case  rubs  off  the  pericarp 
and  the  aleurone  layer*  The  dust  escaping  is  called  rice  polishing  or 
rice  bran,  which  is  used  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  beriberi. 
In  the  so-called  ^'highly  milled  grades^'  of  rice,  such  as  are  cr>mmon1y 


I 
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liiJQ^;-;^|pcTiOHH  Tbaougb  Sbbds  or  Rice  (I),  Wheat  ill),  and  Corn  (III).  Sbowiko 

,    "iiaLJRfcOTEIN    (P)   AND  TBB  StaRCH    (S)    0¥  THE  SeedA.   ANX>  ThEIR  GeIUI    (E);    I,  2 


aJtd  3,  tBE  Beeda  ab  Sbsn  from  the  OuTaiDB,  Natural  Bieb. 


seen  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  all  of  tlie  pericarp  and  niost  of  the 
aleurone  layer  have  been  removed.  The  last  process  in  the  treatment 
or  rice  is  the  polishing  with  buffers  covered  with  long  wooled  sheep  skin. 
This  removes  the  dust,  and  leaves  a  clean,  white  grain.  Talcum  and 
glucose  are  often  added  to  give  a  shiny  surface.  By  yndcrmilled  rice  ia 
understood  rice  retaining  a  large  share  of  tlie  pericarp  and  aleurone 
layers. 

Many  physicians  who  have  studied  the  subject  in  Japan,  Java,  the 
Philippines,  and  other  conntries  have  long  regarded  rice  as  the  impor- 
tant cause  of  the  disease.  In  the  prisons  of  Java  the  proportion  of  cases 
ig  1*39  when  rice  is  eaten  completely  shelled,  1-10,000  when  the  grain 
ig  eaten  with  its  pericarp.  In  some  places  the  disease  has  disappearod 
when  Uie  unshelled  rice  has  been  sulistitntcrl  fur  the  shelled. 

Etjkman*  in  IHIH),  sh*twcd  thut  a  ilisi-jise  rcseiublifjg  beriWri  charac- 
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perized  by  degeneration  of  the  peri|>heral  nerves  may  be  produced  in  fowl 
By  feeding  them  on  wlvite  or  polislved  rice.  These  results  were  later 
fconfirmed  by  Grijns  (1900)  and  Hali^hoff  Pol  (1904),  but  a  great  im- 
ketus  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  disease  by  Fraser  and  Stanton  who> 
Kd  1909-11,  dearly  demonstrated  that  the  disease  is  brought  about  by 
l|  diet  of  white  or  polished  rice.  These  iovestigatore  took  300  Japanese 
Bftborers  into  a  virgin  jungle,  where  they  occupied  new  and  sanitary 
teuarters.  After  oxdurling  the  existence  of  beriberi  by  a  careful  oxam- 
Bnation  of  each  person,  they  were  divided  into  two  parties  of  equal  nuni- 
pers.  One  party  received  polished  rice  as  the  staple  article  of  diet,  while 
Klie  other  party  received  undermilled  rice  with  pericarp.  In  three  months 
periberi  appeared  among  the  memhers  of  the  party  receiving  jKjlished 
kee*  When  a  certain  number  of  cases  had  been  noted,  polished  rice  was 
Biscontinued,  and  thereafter  no  cases  occurred.  No  sign  of  the  disease 
pppeared  among  the  party  receiving  niidermilled  rice.  The  conditions 
bere  then  reversed.  The  party  hitherto  on  nndermilled  rice  were 
Ipiven  polished  rice,  and  after  a  somewhat  longer  interval  beriberi 
proke  out  in  this  group  also.  This  outbreak  also  ceai?ed  on  discontinuing 
Kie  issue  of  polished  rice.  Again  no  sign  of  the  disease  appeared 
among  the  control  party  receiving  undcrmillcd  rice.  Place  infection  and 
fconmiunicability  were  excluded  by  transferring  individuals  suiTering 
■from  beriberi  from  one  group  to  the  other  from  time  to  time. 

The  same  changes  in  diet  which  avoid  or  cure  beriberi  in  man  act  in 
a  similar  manner  in  respect  to  polyneuritis  in  fowl.  It  has  now  been 
established  that  polished  rice  causes  beriberi  if  the  diet  is  based  almost 
exclusively  on  this  foodstuff,  hut  that,  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  other 
things,  such  as  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  are  taken  with  it,  the  disease  is 
not  produced.  In  the  piOishing  of  rice  the  pericarp  or  cortical  portion 
of  the  grain  is  removed  and  the  embryo  is  discardetb  It  is  evident  that 
bese  discarded  portions  contain  some  substance  (vitamin)  essential  to 
well-balanced  ration.  It  has  been  found  that  most  of  the  phosphorus 
contained  in  the  pericarp.  The  amount  of  phosphorus  is  a  good 
''guide  in  the  selection  of  a  beriberi-preventing  rice.  In  the  East*  rice  is 
regarded  as  unsafe  if  it  contains  upon  analysis  a  content  of  less  than  0.35 
per  cent,  of  phosphorus  pentoxid.  It  is  not,  however,  the  absence  of 
the  phosphorus  which  induces  beriberi,  but  the  amouut  of  phosphorus,  as 
phosphorus  pentoxid  (PjOr.)  may  he  taken  as  an  index  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  rice  has  been  polished. 

Funk^  in  II^HI,  isolated  a  substance  from  rice  p<jlishiiigs  that  pre- 
vents and  cures  ptjlyneuritis  gallinarum.  Funk  obtained  a  crystalline 
organic  base  (Ci^HauN.O,)  by  precipitation  with  piiosphotungstic  acid, 
and  also  by  silver  nitrate  in  the  presence  of  baryta.    The  same  base  was 

*  Jour,  of  PhijsuiL,  1911,  XLlll,  26;  ako  Caaimir  Funk,  Die  Vitamine,  Wiea- 
bftdea.  1914. 
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subsequently  obtained  from  yeast  and  other  foods.  About  0.0^  gram  of 
this  substarue  to  pigeons  suffering  with  polyneuritis  alTecti^  a  rapid  cure. 
Funk  calls  the  substauci?  in  qtie^tion  ^Sitamin.** 

The  recent  work  of  Frawer  and  Aron,  Breaudat  and  Denier,  Dehaan, 
Heiser,  and  others  loaves  little  donbt  coneerniug  the  relation  of  polished 
rice  to  beriberi.  Heiser^  reports  that,  prior  to  February,  1910,  polished 
rice  was  commonly  used  in  I  lie  CuHon  leper  colony.  The  deaths  from 
all  cases  between  February,  lOOl),  to  1910  were  898,  of  which  309  were 
due  to  beriberi.  From  Februar\%  1910,  to  February,  1911,  nupolished 
rice  was  used,  and  there  were  369  death?,  a  reduction  of  over  one-half 
the  death  rate  for  the  previous  year.  It  is  signific'ant  that  there  were 
no  deaths  from  beriberi  during  this  interval  fi41owing  the  use  of  unpol- 
ished rice.  Heiser  further  reports  50  eases  of  beriberi  treated  by  giving 
daily  15  grams  of  rice  polishings.  Improvement  was  noticed  in  all  except 
two  very  advanced  caset«.  These  resultt*  ha\e  been  so  striking  that  the 
Philippine  government  has  drafted  a  bill  providing  for  the  general  use 
of  unpolished  rice;  that  is,  rice  containing  at  least  0.4  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus as  phosphorus  pentoxid,  and  the  k'vyiog  of  a  tax  upon  pcdished 
rice  which  makes  its  sale  practically  prohibitive,  Breaudat  and  Denier  * 
at  Saigon,  in  Indo-China,  report  good  results  from  the  prophylactic  use 
of  rice  bran.  Forty  grams  are  administered  daily  in  the  ordinary  food. 
No  case  of  beriberi  developed  among  49  native  soldiers  who  took  bran, 
while  17.4  per  cent,  of  311  eontrols  developed  t!ie  disease. 

The  prevention  of  beriberi  in  the  Philifipine  Islands  based  upon  the 
rice  theory  is  little  short  of  marvelous.  The  disease  ha^  been  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  Philippine  native  scouts  owing  to  the  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  rice  from  20  to  16  ounces,  a  substitution  of  undermilled 
rice  for  the  polished  article,  and  the  addition  of  a  legume  to  the  dietary. 
In  1908  and  1909  there  were  600  cases  of  beriberi  annually.  In  the 
entire  17  months  sinee  the  alteration  in  the  ration  went  into  effect  there 
have  been  but  7  ca^es  of  the  disease;  occaisionally  cases  may  be  expected 
owing  to  disobedience  of  instructions. 

Infantile  l>eriberi  is  also  t^umnon  in  the  Philippines,  and  may  like- 
wise be  prevented  and  even  cui^^c^  with  rice  bran. 

Prevention. — The  prevention  of  beriberi  consists  in  substituting  the 
use  of  whole  rice  for  the  polished  grain ;  also  in  improving  the  general 
quality  of  the  food  and  in  providing  for  better  balanced  dietariea,  espe- 
cially adding  to  the  dietary  articb's  containing  vitamins  such  as  fresh 
meat,  vegetables*  milk,  egg^  arul  fruit.  The  prophylactic  value  of  rice 
polishings  added  to  the  ordinary  diet  must  lie  borne  in  mind. 

It  seems  a  simple  thing  to  sul>6titute  undermilled  for  highly  mille<l 
or  polished  rice,  but  it  will  require  a  long  and  patient  campaign  to  make 

VoMT,  A.  M.  A,,  Vol.  U,  ion,  p.  U3T. 
•aim.  de  VIn9t  PoMieur,  F<*b.,  m\\,  No.  2. 
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a  change  which  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  economic  and  social  habits 
of  entire  nations  who  have  for  many  years  considered  the  polished  rice 
as  the  best  quality,  and  generally  purchased  it  by  preference.  Much  may 
be  accomplished  through  taxation  of  the  highly  milled  rice,  through 
education,  and  also,  in  part,  through  law. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  beriberi  may  be  produqed  by  a 
monotonous  diet  of  other  starchy  substances,  such  as  w^heat  flour  (Little 
and  Strong).  A  varied  diet  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  prime  essentials 
in  the  prevention  of  beriberi.  A  diet  almost  exclusively  of  substances 
other  than  rice  will  cause  beriberi ;  thus,  Wellmann  and  Bass  ^  produced 
polyneuritis  of  fowls  with  sago  in  20  days;  boiled  white  potatoes,  24 
days;  boiled  milled  rice,  27  days;  corn  starch,  32  days;  white  flour, 
34  days;  com  grits,  36  days;  oiled  sweet  potatoes,  38  days;  cream  of 
wheat,  39  days;  puffed  rice,  39  days;  macaroni,  40  days.  These  experi- 
ments plainly  indicate  that  legislation  or  regulation  against  the  sale 
of  polished  rice  in  our  country  are  not  warranted.  It  is  plain  that  sev- 
eral other  common  articles  of  diet  produce  polyneuritis  gallinarum  as 
certainly  as  does  rice.  It  would  therefore  be  quite  as  rational  to  forbid 
the  sale  of  sago,  potatoes,  or  com  starch,  in  this  country,  as  of  rice. 

There  are  certain  accessory  factors  believed  to  favor  beriberi:  The 
disease  occurs  especially  in  overcrowded  places,  such  as  ships,,  jails,  and 
asylums;  during  the  hot  and  moist  seasons;  and  following  exposure  to 
wet.  These  are  to  be  avoided.  Europeans  living  under  good  hygienic 
conditions^  and  enjoying  a  well-balanced  diet,  do  not  contract  the  disease. 


PELLAORA 

Pellagra  is  included  among  the  diseases  associated  with  food  for 
the  evidence  indicates  that  it  is  caused  by  a  deficient  diet  of  some  sort. 
The  disease  was  long  regarded  as  an  example  of  a  food  intoxication 
caused  by  some  toxicogenic  saprophyte  growing  in  spoiled  corn.  Some 
investigators  still  look  upon  pellagra  as  an  infection;  and  insects 
{Simulium  and  Stomoxys)  have  been  accused  in  its  transmission. 

Pellagra  usually  runs  a  chronic  course,  with  acute  exacerbations, 
which  usually  occur  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year.  The  disease  some- 
times runs  an  acute  and  rapidly  fatal  course.  The  development  seems 
to  be  more  rapid  and  grave  in  children.  The  "poison,"  whatever  its 
nature,  produces  toxic  and  trophic  manifestations.  The  triad  of  symp- 
toms are:  (1)  digestive  disturbances,  (2)  erythema,  and  (3)  nervous 
disturbances.  The  final  scene  usually  includes  profound  cachexia,  great 
muscular  weakness,  and  insanity. 

Pellagra  is  a  preventable  disease  in  which  the  social  conditions  loom 

^Amer.  Jour,  Trop,  Die,  and  Preventive  Med,,  Aug.  13,  I,  2,  p.  129. 
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large;  it  is  especially  prevalent  where  faulty  diet  combined  with  poiT? 
erty,  overcrowding,  and  misery  prevail.    It  occurs  both  sporadically  and 
endemieally. 

The  disease  was  first  recognized  in  America  in  1864  by  Dr.  Gray> 
of  UticE,  Xew  York,  and  by  Dr  Tyler,  of  Somerville,  Maps.,  who 
each  reported  a  case  of  probable  pellagra.  It  was  overlooked  until 
lOOIJ-1907.  when  Searcy  reported  an  epidemic  in  the  Alabama  Insane 
Asylum.  In  the  same  year  (11)07)  Babcotk's  article  on  the  cas<?g  in  the 
State  Insane  Asylum  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  aroused  our  present 
revival  of  interest  in  the  disease.  In  1008  Wood  and  Lavender  found 
four  cases  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina*  Since  then  a  flood  of  caae« 
have  eome  to  light  all  over  the  country,  especially  in  the  south;  out- 
breaks, however,  occur  as  far  north  as  Peoria,  Illinois,  where  40  to  50 
well-marked  cases  out  of  2/200  inmates  were  discovered  m  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  Lavender  now  estimates  that  there  are  between 
25,000  and  50,000  pellagrins  in  the  United  States. 

The  disease  appeared  in  Italy  about  1750,  but  was  first  described 
there  in  1771  by  Frapolli,  of  Milan,  who  applied  the  name  "pellagra" 
(Italian  peUe,  skin,  and  agra,  rough).  Marzari  in  1810  first  called 
attention  to  the  relation  between  maize  and  pellagra.  In  1844  Balar* 
dini  first  suggested  the  theory  that  the  disease  might  be  due  to  apoiled 
maize,  that  is,  maize  which  had  undergone  fermentative  change  by 
reason  of  the  growth  of  fungi  on  the  grain.  At  present  pellagra  is 
most  prevalent  in  northern  and  central  Italy  and  in  Roumania.  Triller 
states  that  in  1006  there  were  30,000  pcllagriDs  in  Roumania;  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Italy  as  much  as  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  population  have 
the  disease;  in  1899  there  were  nearly  73,000  sick  with  the  disease  in 
all  Italy,  this  being  upward  of  10  per  thousand  of  the  rural  population* 
The  disease  also  occurs  in  Spain,  Corfu,  Asia  Minor,  Austria,  Servia 
Bulgaria,  and  occasionally  in  India,  Africa,  Barbados,  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  Egypt. 

As  preventive  measures  must  be  based  entirely  upon  our  conception 
of  the  etiolog}^  of  the  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  some 
of  the  views  upon  this  subject.  Until  recently  most  students  of  the  diseasa 
considered  f>ellagra  to  be  an  intoxication  due  to  using  Indian  corn 
(maize)  as  a  food,  which,  unrlcr  the  influence  of  some  parasitic  growth 
(bacteria  or  fungus),  has  undergone  certain  changes  with  a  production 
of  one  or  more  toxic  substances.  I^ombroso,  wlio  studied  this  subject 
for  years,  made  alcoholic  and  watery  extracts  from  spoiled  maize  and 
obtained  chemical  substances  of  an  undetermined  nature,  which  were 
given  to  men  and  animals  with  the  production  of  symptoms  analogous 
to  pellagra.  Tliis  work  has  not  been  confimied  and  furthermore  Lorn- 
bro8o*s  interpretation  is  doubtful. 

With  regard  to  the  parasites  found  on  maize,  it  may  be  said  that 
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[6  varieties  are  numerous,  and  no  Bingle  one  seems  to  be  constant  enough 
be  rated  as  the  definite  causative  agent.  Seni  incriminates  the  Asper- 
iilus  fumigatus  as  the  canse  of  the  maniacal  form  of  pellagra,  and  the 
spergillm  favescens  as  the  cause  of  tlie  depressive  form.  These  molds 
ve  resisting  spores  which  withstand  heat,  hence  ordinary  cooking  is 
i  sufficient  to  destroy  them.  The  Bacterium  maifdu^  has  also  been  asso- 
ated  with  the  disease.  Lombroso,  as  a  result  of  his  studies,  maintained 
at  pellagra  is  due  to  a  poison  (toxine)  developed  in  maize  by  micro- 
Tganisms  (molds  or  bacteria),  in  themselves  hannlese  to  mauj  that  is, 
prophytes. 

Other  views  concerning  the  nature  of  pellagra  are:  that  it  is  an  auto- 

toxica tion,  the  poisonous  substances  being  produced  in  the  bowels  as  a 

suit  of  the  eonsitant  and  almost  exclusive  diet  of  corn,  which  produces 

rtain  changes  in  the  intestinal  flora,  and  the  production  of  poisouous 

bstances.    A  somewhat  similar  view  is  that  the  disease  is  an  intestinal 

ycosis,  the  offending  niicroiirganisms  being  coteD  with  corn  and  coloniz- 

in  the  intestinal  tract    Others  regard  the  disease  as  of  an  infectious 

re,  and  several  parasites  have  been  reported  in  the  blood  and  organs, 

!n  France  especially  the  idea  has  been  brought  forward  that  pellagra  is 

'not  a  definite  morbid  entity  at  all,  but  a  symptom-complex  sometimes 

ibserved  in  alcoholics  and  cachectic  states  of  diverse  origin,  the  erythema 

ing  regarded  only  as  a  common  solar  erythema.    Sambon,  as  the  result 

of  epidemiological  studies,  brought  forward  (1905  and  again  recently) 

toe  view  that  pellagra  is  an  insect-borne  disease,  and  incriminates  the 

Simulitim  reptans, 

Eaubitschek  *  recently  brings  forward  evidence  that  pellagra  depends 
upon  some  noxious  substance  (fwxe)  activated  by  the  action  of  sunlight 
This  is  the  photodynamic  theory,  and  corresponds  to  the  action  of  light 
upon  a  photographic  negativev  It  is  suggestive  that  the  skin  lesions  in 
pellagra  are  mainly  confined  to  the  exposed  surfaces.  There  is  also  a  sub- 
stance in  buckwheat  poisoning  (fagopyrismiL^)  that  affects  animals 
exposed  to  the  light,  but  not  those  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  Thompson -I^IcFadden  Pellagra  Commission,  consisting  of  Siler, 
Garrison  and  MacNeal,  believe  that  pellagra  is  a  communicable  infec- 
tion and  is  in  some  way  associated  with  unsanitary  methods  of  sewage 
disposal.  They  found  that  the  immediate  result  of  hygienic  and  dietetic 
treatment  in  adults  have  been  good,  but  after  returning  to  former  condi- 
tions of  euviromcnt  most  of  the  cases  have  recurred. 

Goldberger  *  on  the  other  hand  regards  pellagra  a  disease  due  to 
a  dietetic  fault — especially  to  a  deficiency  of  fresh  protein.  Goldberger 
insists  that  pellagra  is  not  a  communicable  disease,  but  that  it  is  essen- 


*  Berliner  Iclin.  Wochnis..  Vol.  XXTTl.  No.  26,  June.   1010. 

*  Journal  American  Medical  AitMoeiafion,  February   12,   If)  16,  LXW,  p.  47 1| 
also,  P.  B.  Reports,  October  23,  1914,  November  12,  1915,  October  22,  1015, 
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tially  of  dietary  origin;  that  it  is  dependent  on  some  yet  undetermined 
fault  in  diet  in  wliich  the  fresh  animal  and  leguminous  component 
is  disproportionately  small  and  other  non-leguminous  vegetable  com- 
ponents disproportionately  large;  that  pellagra  never  develops  in  those 
consuming  a  mixed,  well-balanced  and  varied  diet* 

Qoldberger  produced  pellagra  in  six  out  of  eleven  volunteer  con- 
victs  in  a  camp  at  Jackson,  Misj^issippi,  as  a  result  of  a  one-^ided  diet, 
consisting  mainly  of  carbohydrates  (cereals).  The  first  symptoms 
appeared  five  months  after  tlie  beginning  of  the  restricted  diet,  and 
consisted  of  the  typical  dermatitis,  with  nervous  and  gastric  symptoms. 
None  of  the  controls  liecame  pellagrous.  Still  more  striking  is  the 
evidence  obtained  by  Goldberger  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  pellagra 
in  orphan  asylums  in  the  south  by  introducing  a  varied  and  better 
balanced  diet :  all  other  conditions  remaining  the  same.  Furthermore, 
a  number  of  clinicians  report  that  pellagra,  if  not  too  far  advanci»d, 
may  be  cured  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  produced  through  dietary 
faults.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  look  further  for  the  cause  of  a  disease 
that  may  be  produced  by  a  restricted  diet,  prevented  and  cured  by  a 
balanced  diet.  I  believe  Goldberger  has  proved  his  case  and  that  bis 
work  stands  as  one  of  the  achievements  in  preventive  medicine. 

Pellagra,  beriberi  and  scurvy  are  evidently  closely  allied  diseases. 

Com. — Ulietber  com  is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  causing 
pellagra,  the  fact  remains  that  it  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  faulty 
dietary  of  many  persons  who  develop  the  disease.  A  consideration  of 
this  important  grain  is  here  given  on  account  of  its  public-health 
importance. 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  is  a  native  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  was 
cultivated  by  most  of  the  northern  and  western  tribes  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  before  Columbus  reached  these  shores.  The  importance  of 
the  com  crop  to-day  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  tliat,  according  to 
the  census  of  1900,  almost  one-third  of  all  the  land  under  cultivation  in 
the  United  States  was  devoted  to  corn.  It  wa«  grown  on  88.6  per  cent 
of  all  the  farms  in  the  country  in  the  crop  for  1S81).  The  value  of  the 
annual  crop  now  exct-eds  a  billion  dollars.  Corn  contains  24.7  per  cent 
of  water.  The  water-free  material  consists  of  1^.7  per  cent*  proteins, 
4.3  per  cent  fat^  79.3  per  cent  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  ^  per  c*ent  crude  fibcr^ 
and  1*7  per  cent,  of  mineral  matters.  The  several  nutrient  substances 
in  com  and  other  common  (^reals  arc  much  the  same;  the  individi 
comjX)unds,  however,  making  up  these  groups  ditfer  considerably* 

The  kernel   (see  Fig.  80)  or  seed,  it  imist  be  remembered,  is 
inert,  but  a  living  thing  which,  under  favorable  conditions,  will  develop' 
into  a  new  plant,  and  each  part  of  it  is  made  up  of  cells  especially  fitte<l 
for  a  particular  r61e  in  this  process  of  reproduction.     Ron^jhly  speaking, 
a  seed  consists  of  three  divisions:  the  skin,  the  germ,  and  the  cudospemL 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  corn^  when  allowed  to  ripen  before  it  is. 
taken  from  the  stalky  keeps  much  better  than  immature  corn.  It  is 
certain  that  protective  substances  (antibodies)  are  developed  in  the 
kernel  which  retard  the  growth  of  bacteria  and  molds.  Moist  corn 
kept  warm  spoils  readily,  whereas  com  once  thoroughly  dried  is  proof 
against  serious  fermentative  changes. 

The  fact  that  pellagra  is  prevalent  in  our  Southern  States  has  been 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  decade  or  two  the  corn  belt 
has  gradually  been  pushed  farther  and  farther  north.  This  means  that 
it  is  often  harvested  before  it  is  mature,  and  the  chances  of  its  spoiling 
are  favored  in  transporting  it  to  our  southland  in  a  moist  condition.  A 
carload  of  com  starting  from  the  Great  Lakes  may  ferment  and  become 
so  overheated  on  its  journey  south  that  occasionally  it  catches  fire  spon- 
taneously. These  facts  have  been  given  to  account  for  the  supposed 
increase  in  pellagra  in  our  southern  cities. 

.  The  tests  for  spoiled  corn  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  They  may  be 
divided  into  physical,  biological,  and  chemical  tests.  The  physical  test 
consists  mainly  in  the  luster,  the  absence  of  molds,  the  odor,  and  the 
taste.  The  biological  test  consists  in  planting  the  corn ;  from  90  to  95 
per  cent,  should  germinate.  The  chemical  test  includes  among  other 
determinations  the  proportion  of  ash  after  burning,,  and  Gosio's 
phenolic  reaction  with  ferric  chlorid.  A  green  purple  color  with 
this  reagent  indicates  fermentation,  with  the  production  of  phenolic 
compoimds. 

Spoiled  corn  may  be  renovated  by  polishing  and  then  heating,  to 
prevent  further  growth  of  molds.  It  is  difficult  to  detect  renovated 
com  by  inspection  alone,  but  the  biological  test  will  disclose  whether 
or  not  it  has  been  heated.  The  practice  of  renovating  corn  should 
either  be  prohibited  or  be  placed  under  strict  official  control. 

Prevention  of  Pellagra. — The  line  along  which  pellagra  prophylaxis 
is  planned  depends  entirely  upon  our  conception  of  the  disease.  As 
pellagra  prevails  especially  among  the  poor,  but  particularly  the  igno- 
rant with  defective  dietaries,  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  economic 
and  social  improvements  are  an  important  part  of  the  program. 
Prophylaxis  spells  prosperity  in  this  disease  as  in  others. 

In  accordance  with  Goldberger's  views  pellagra  may  be  prevented 
and  even  eradicated  by  substituting  a  mixed,  well-balanced,  varied  diet 
for  the  restricted,  one-sided  diet  so  common  in  pellagrous  communities. 
Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  a  larger  proportion  of  animal  and  legumi- 
nous protein,  such  as  fresh  lean  meat,  fresh  milk,  eggs,  beans  and  peas, 
fresh  or  dried  but  not  canned,  and  of  even  greater  importance  a  proper 
balance  to  the  diet.  It  is  probable  that  the  substituting  of  the  common 
dried  legumes  into  the  winter  dietary  of  our  southland  would  at  least 
prevent  the  spring  crop  following  the  restricted  winter  diet. 


The  Italian  struggle  culuiinateil  in  the  law  of  1902  for  *'the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  pellagra,'*  which  was  inspired  by  Lombroso^s  views 
upon  the  disease.  The  Italian  measures  may  be  summarized  aa  follows: 
those  aimed  at  the  cure  of  the  disease  are  a  free  distribution  of  salt  (a 
government  monopoly  in  Italy),  the  distribution  of  food  either  at  ttie 
homes  of  the  patients  or  through  sanitary  stations,  and  the  treatment 
of  severe  cases  in  hospitals  for  pellagrins  and  in  insane  asylums.  The 
prophylactic  measures  are  mainly  directed  against  the  use  of  spoiled 
corn  as  an  article  of  food.  They  comprise  a  census  of  the  disease  and 
a  report  of  all  cases;  the  testing  of  corn  and  meal  brought  in  at  the 
frontiers  or  offered  for  sale  to  the  milhs  and  the  prohibition  of  its  sale 
if  found  spoiled;  the  exchange  of  good  corn  for  spoiled  corn;  desiccatmg 
plants;  cheap  cooperative  kitchens;  the  improvement  of  agriculture;  and 
the  education  of  the  people.  The  corn  is  inspected  by  experts  and  ia 
submitted  to  certain  tests.  If  found  spoiled,  its  sale  for  food  is  pro- 
hibited. The  tests  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point, but  seem  sufficient  for  practical  purjioses.  According  to  Mr.  Cut- 
ting, the  weak  point  in  tbe  inspection  of  corn  seems  to  be  in  dealing 
with  home-grown  corn,  especially  tbe  meal,  eitlier  at  the  mills  or  on  the 
markets.  There  seems  to  be  no  solution  of  this  dilTieulty  except  govern- 
mental ownership  of  the  mills.  The  agricultural  improvements  are  di- 
rected  toward  teacliing  the  use  of  better  varieties  of  corn  and  proper 
methods  of  culture,  handling,  etc.,  or  how  to  supplant  cx)m  entirely  with 
a  more  profitable  crop. 

The  desiccating  planta  for  the  artificial  drying  of  corn  are  considered 
a  very  important  prophylactic  measure,  as  they  prevent  the  spoiling  of 
the  grain.  These  desiccators  are  of  two  types,  fixed  and  portable,  and 
there  are  a  large  number  of  public  desiccators  throughout  Italy.  Thero 
is  also  a  provision  in  the  law  for  public  storehouses  properly  constructed, 
where  the  grain  may  be  stored  under  the  best  conditions  to  prevent  spoil- 
ing, Kural  bakeries  and  economic  kitchens  are  establishments  where 
an  effort  is  made  to  eliminate  from  the  peasant's  diet  bread  made  of 
com,  by  supplying  good  white  bread  and  otiior  food  at  a  low  cost.  Above 
all,  however,  stands  the  education  of  the  people  to  the  dangers  of  spoiled 
corn,  and  the  healthfulness  of  a  varied  diet  and  better  living  conditions. 

The  supposition  that  the  ingestion  of  g<Xid  or  spoiled  maize  is  an 
e«8ential  cause  of  pellagra  is  not  supported  by  the  studies  of  the  Thomj)- 
son-McFadden  Pellagra  Commission,^  They  believe  that  pellagra  hp  ill 
all  probability,  a  specific  infectious  disease  communicalde  from  person 
to  person  by  means  at  present  unknown.  The  Commission  discovered 
no  evidence  incriminating  fiies  of  the  genus  SimuHum,  and  state  that  if 

'SiW,  J,  F.,  Garrison,  P.  E.,  and  MacNVnl.  W.  ,t:  'Ti^lagra.     A  Summary 
of  th«  Fimt  Progresa  Report  of  thi»  ThompBoti'McFaddvti  Pidlagra  Commissioti. 
J.  A.  M,  A,,  Jaa.  3,  1914,  LXIl,  1,  p.  $. 
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pellagra  is  distributed  by  a  blood-sucking  insect,  Stomoxys  caJcUrans 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  probable  carrier.  The  Commission  is  in- 
clined to  regard  intimate  association  in  the  household,  and  the  con- 
tamination of  food  with  the  excretions  of  pellagrins  as  possible  modes 
of  distribution  of  the  disease. 

In  my  opinion,  Goldberger's  views  of  pellagra  are  correct.  The 
disease  may  be  prevented,  produced,  and  even  cured,  if  not  too  far 
advanced,  in  accordance  with  the  view  that  it  is  caused  by  a  faulty 
dietary.  Before  pellagra  is  eradicated,  it  will  mean  general  education 
concerning  balanced  diets  and  general  prosperity  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  necessary  articles  making  up  such  a  diet. 
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SECTION  IV 
AIR 

CHAPTER   I 
COMPOSITION  OF  THE  AIR 

The  air  constitutes  a  gaseous  ocean  in  which  we  live;  it  consists  of 
a  vast  volume  of  gases  at  least  one  hundred  miles  high.^  Ordinarily  ve 
speak  of  this  gaseous  envelope  of  the  earth  as  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
water  resting  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  the  aquasphere,  while  the 
solid  structure  of  the  earth  is  called  the  petrosphere.  Between  the 
atmosphere  on  one  hand  and  the  petrosphere  and  aquasphere  on  the  other 
hand  is  the  region  of  most  abundant  life,  and  this  is  spoken  of  as  the 
vivosphere. 

The  importance  of  fresh  air  was  almost  completely  ignored  in  prac- 
tical life  until  recently — thanks  to  the  tuberculosis  propaganda.  While 
recent  studies  have  shown  that  the  air  is  not  to  be  feared  as  a  frequent 
medium  for  conveying  specific  infections,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  necessary  to  perfect  well-being.  Sta- 
tistical studies  seetn  to  prove  that,  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  sick- 
ness which  are  usually  in  action,  impurities  of  the  air  are  perhaps  the  • 
most  important.  This  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again  in  the  case 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs,  as  well  as  in  men  confined  in  badly  ventilated 
barracks,  jails,  and  other  places. 

Many  other  factors  are  now  known  to  be  a  greater  menace  to  health 
than  the  *T)ad''  air  of  crowded  places;  sanitarians,  however,  have  come 
to  regard  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  fresh  air,  well  conditioned,  as 
one  of  the  real  essentials  for  health  and  maximum  efficiency.  Many 
of  the  ill  effects  attributed  to  bad  air  are  really  due  to  crowding.  Crowd- 
ing forces  the  occupants  into  close  personal  contact  and  thus  favors 
the  spread  of  infections.  It  is  a  well  recognized  principle  in  military 
hygiene  that  in  a  crowded  barracks,  with  good  or  bad  air,  there  will  be 
an  excessive  amount  of  pneumonia,  sore  throats^  colds  and  other  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages — which  at  times 
become  epidemic. 

*Forty-flve  or  fifty  miles  is  its  practical  limit,  and  anything  beyond  that 
distance  is  in  an  extremely  tenuouB  state. 
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^  While  freph  air  is  so  necessary  to  perfect  well-being,  neverthelefl* 
Hbme  people  get  along  with  surprisingly  little,  and  that  often  vitiated. 
Many  people  fileep  huddled  up,  with  their  faces  completely  covered  as 
though  they  would  suffpeate.  In  Holland  many  people  sleep  in  an  ar- 
rangement not  unlike  a  closet,  and  yet  retain  rugged  health.  Dogs, 
sheep,  and  animals  sleep  huddled  up,  with  their  faces  completely  cov- 
ered, sometimes  in  caves  or  dens  where  the  air  must  he  very  bad.  It  is 
evident  that  the  factor  of  safety  must  be  very  large,  also  that  the  ques* 
tion  of  habit  plays  a  conspicuouB  role,  for  persons  accustomed  to  gi:)od 
fresh  air  are  rendered  trnly  miserable  when  confined  to  a  clos^,  atuffy 
room. 

The  two  chief  functions  of  the  air  that  are  especially  concerned  with 
health  are  (1)  interchange  of  gases  in  respiration  and  (2)  regulation  of 
bodily  temperature.  Further,  it  shuuUi  be  remembered  that  tlie  com- 
bustion of  the  food  we  eat  depends  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  that  digestion  and  metabolism  are  stimulated  and  improved  by  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  air  or  rendered  sluggish  and  retarded  by  pro- 
longed exposure  to  vitiated  air. 

The  atmosphere  is  now  known  to  contain  the  following  gases  in  the 
following  approximate  proportions  measured  at  0°  C*  and  at  760  mm. 
pressure : 

Volumes      Weight 

Per  Cent,    Per  (>nt.        

■  Ox>gen , 20,94  23.2 

■  Nitrogen 78.09  76.9 

m        Carbon  dioxid 0  03 

K        Argon * 0.94  • 

V        H^um,  krj^ptori,  neoo,  xenon,  hydrogen, 

^^  hydrogen  jx^roxid,  ammonia,  ozone . . , , ,      traces 

"Pure*'  air,  in  addition,  contains  water  vapor  in  varying  amounts, 
dust,  radioactive  siibf^ta rices,  etc. 

The  air  is  a  mixture  of  gases  and  not  a  chemical  compound.  The 
proofs  of  this  are  manifold:  (1)  the  gases  do  not  exist  in  the  air  in 
the  proportion  of  their  combining  weights  or  any  multiple  of  Ihem; 
(2)  on  mixing  the  gases  in  atmospheric  proportions  there  is  no  heat 
evolved;  (3)  the  composition  of  air  within  limits  is  variable;  (4)  when 
water  dissolves  air  it  disvsolves  each  gas  according  to  its  partial  pres* 
sure  and  its  own  proper  coefficient  of  solubility.  Thus,  air  contains 
more  nitrogen  than  oxygen »  but,  ox^'gen  being  more  soluble,  water  takes 
up  1.87  parts  of  oxygen  to  1  part  of  nitrogen, 

Jean  Mayow  in  l<>tiO  first  proved  that  air  was  not  an  element,  but  A 
mixture  of  gases,  and  later  l.avoisier  discovered  the  two  gases  which 
about  100  years  afterwards  were  separated  by  Priestley  and  Sheele. 

The  composition  of  the  air  shows  wonderful  uniformity  all  over  the 
earth's  surface  wherever  examined.    Tliis  is  due  to  the  enormous  amount 
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of  atmosphere  and  the  mixing  influences  of  air  currents.  However,  in 
confined  spaces  where  the  air  is  not  in  motion,  especially  where  decom- 
position of  organic  matter  is  taking  place  or  where  active  combustion  is 
going  on,  or  in  the  presence  of  animal  life,  the  composition  of  the  air 
varies  considerably. 

The  difference  in  composition  between  inspired  and  expired  air  is  as 
follows : 

0  N  CO, 

Inspired  air 20.81  79.15  .03 

Expired  air 16.033       79.657        4.38 

The  expired  air  is  also  wanner,  is  increased  in  volume,  and  contains 
more  moisture,  but  fewer  particles,  such  as  dust  and  bacteria.  Under 
normal  conditions  of  quiet  respiration  the  expired  breath  contains  no 
bacteria, 

OXTGEN 

About  one-fifth  (20.94  per  cent,  by  volume,  23.2  per  cent  by  weight) 
of  the  atmosphere  consists  of  oxygen,  which  in  many  respects  is  its 
most  important  element.  Slight  differences  are  noted;  thus,  the  air  of 
towns  contains  somewhat  less  (20.87  per  cent,  by  volume)  than  in  mid- 
ocean.  The  slight  differences  that  have  been  noted  in  the  percentage  of 
oxygen  are  of  no  special  importance.  It  may  drop  to  17  per  cent,  or 
may  rise  to  50  per  cent  or  even  higher  without  any  very  apparent  altera- 
tion in  the  vital  functioQS.  An  atmosphere  containing  only  11  to  12  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  becomes  dangerous,  and  7.2  per  cent,  results  in  death. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  depends  rather  upon  the  needs  of 
the  body  than  upon  the  amount  in  the  air.  About  5  per  cent,  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  air  is  removed  by  respiration. 

Alveolar  air  normally  contains  about  16  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and 
the  red  blood  cells,  as  they  leave  the  lungs,  are  practically  saturated  with 
it  The  amount  taken  up  on  their  next  trip  through  the  lungs  depends 
on  how  much  they  have  given  up  to  the  tissues  in  the  meantime,  not 
upon  how  much  is  available  for  their  use.  The  normal  16  per  cent,  of 
oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  is  automatically  maintained  by  the  action  of 
the  COj  on  the  respiratory  center,  but  on  account  of  the  chemical  aflBnity 
of  the  hemoglobin  for.  oxygen  the  blood  cells  may  still  take  practically 
their  full  capacity  of  oxygen  when  it  is  reduced  to  12  per  cent,  or  less 
in  the  alveolar  air.  In  other  words,  a  large  excess  of  oxygen  is  con- 
stantly maintained  in  the  air  of  the  lungs.  While  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  respiration  to  supply  oxygen  to  the  body,  neither  a  surplus 
nor  a  deficiency  of  it  in  the  air,  unless  the  alteration  is  extreme,  has 
any  effect  on  the  respiratory  movements.  Breathing  will  not  be  lessened 
nor  more  oxygen  taken  up  because  more  of  it  is  supplied  to  the  lungs; 
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nor  will  the  oxidation  proce^Res  in  the  body  \}e  afTeeted  in  any  way,  unteis 
other  iiifluencee  are  simultaneously  brought  iot^  play.  Indeed,  Hender- 
son reminds  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  only  a  short  distance  up  into 
the  mountains  to  come  under  an  atmospheric  pressure  such  as  to  reduce 
the  oxygen  supply  considerahly.  Yet  mo  until  in  air  is  especially  health- 
ful. Except  in  extreme  conditions  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  closest 
halls  cruwded  with  people  jiraetically  never  falls  below  20  per  cent*  The 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air  apparently  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  stimulating  or  depressing  properties  of  the  atraoephere  breathed  in 
ordinary  life. 

The  constant  percentage  of  oxygen  is  due  in  part  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  it.  Fliigge  estimates  that  at  the  present  rate  at  which  the 
oxygen  is  used  by  respiration  and  combustion  it  would  take  eighteen 
thousand  years  to  reduce  it  by  one  per  cent.,  even  if  not  replaced  by 
vegetation*  The  lungs,  of  course,  at  no  time  after  the  first  breath 
contain  air  with  the  full  percentage  of  oxygen.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  lungs  do  not  curupletely  empty  themselves,  and  the  resid- 
ual air  remaining  in  the  lungs  accumulates  carbon  dioxid  and  loses 
oxygen* 

Oxygen  is  the  element  in  the  air  that  sustains  all  life.  It  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lungs,  passes  into  the  blood,  combines  loosely  with  the 
hemoglobin  of  the  red  blood  wrpuscles,  and  is  thus  carried  to  all  the 
tissues  and  cells  of  t!ie  body.  Oxygen  in  combination  with  the  hemo- 
globin forms  an  unstable  cMimpound — oxyhemoglobin — which  gives  the 
bright  red  ctjlor  to  arterifll  blood.  The  oxygen  bound  with  the  hemo- 
globin in  arterial  blood  consists  of  from  22  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  volume 
of  the  blood.  The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  varies  with  the  age.  con- 
dition of  health,  and  activity.  According  to  Professor  Foster,  the  aver- 
age person  inhales  in  2%  hours  about  34  pounds  of  air,  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  little  over  7  pounds  of  oxygen.  As  the  lungs  absorb  about 
one-fourth  of  the  oxygen  inhaled,  it  appears  that  the  average  amount 
of  oxygen  absorbed  daily  is  nearly  two  pounds.  Oxygen  also  exists  in 
its  gaseous  form  in  blood,  saliva,  bile,  urine,  and  other  fluids  of  the 
body,  but  only  in  minute  amounts. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air  may  readily  he  measured  m  tiie 
Petterson-Palmquist  or  Haldane  apparatus.  The  oxygen  is  absorb*Hl 
by  10  per  eent.  oxalic  acid  in  a  saturated  solution  of  KOH  (ap.  gr, 
1.058) ;  the  difference  in  volume  before  and  after  absorption  repreaentfl 
the  amount  of  oxygen  (pp.  591-593). 

Determinations  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  have 
no  particular  hygienic  significance. 
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The  nitrogen  in  the  air  may  be  regarded  as  a  dilnent,  so  far  as  its 
direct  action  upon  man  is  concerned.  There  is  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  m  inspired  and  expired  air. 
Although  inert,  it  is  very  important,  for  it  serves  to  dilute  the  oxygen 
and  thus  regulate  the  rate  of  combustion  and  its  prototype  respiration. 
The  nitrogen  is  of  more  direct  importance  to  plants,  as  some  are  able 
*^o  fix  some  of  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  through  the  action  of  certain 
bacteria,  as  B,  radicicola,  in  the  root  nodules.  While  nitrogen  in  the 
atmosphere  seems  to  be  an  indifferent  element  and  has  no  hygienic  sig- 
nificance, it  is  a  constant  constituent  of  all  protein  matter.  The  amount 
of  nitrogen  dissolved  as  a  gas  in  the  blood  and  body  juices  increases  pro-^ 
portionately  with  the  pressure  (P.  Bert). 


ABQON 

Argon,  discovered  in  1894  by  Lord  Bayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsey, 
is  quite  inert  chemically ;  that  is,  it  has  not  been  made  to  -combine  with 
any  other  element.  It  comprises  from  0.75  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Argon  has  not  been  demonstrated  in  the  body;  it  is  apparently 
indif^rent,  and,  so  far  aa  our  present  knowledge  goes,  has  no  hygienic 
significance. 

OZONE 

Ozone,  described  by  Schonbein  in  1840,  is  rarely  found  in  the  air 
in  greater  proportions  than  mere  traces,  but  it  is  so  potent  chemically 
that  even  small  quantities  may  be  of  importance.  At  Montsouris,  after 
years  of  observation,  the  largest  quantity  of  ozone  found  in  outside  air 
was  1  part  in  700,000.  Ozone  may  be  regarded  as  a  normal  constituent, 
though  by  no  means  constant  in  air.  It  is  generally  absent  in  the  air 
of  large  towns  and  cities,  and  almost  never  present  in  the  air  of  in- 
habited rooms.    It  is  most  abundant  at  sea  and  near  woods. 

Atmospheric  ozone  is  formed  in  nature  during  electric  discharges,  by 
the  oxidation  of  phosphorescent  substances ;  and  perhaps  by  the  respira- 
tion of  plants;  also  by  friction  of  large  masses  of  water,  such  as  the 
sea  against  the  air. 

Ozone  consists  of  three  atoms  of  oxygen  instead  of  two,  compressed 
into  a  molecule,  thus :  302=20g.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidiz- 
ing agents  known,  and  in  small  amounts  is  exceedingly  irritating;  in 
large  anu>unts  it  is  fatal  to  life.    Ozone  is  one  of  our  most  active  bleach- 
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ing  agents,  and  in  proptT  eoncentratiou  is  one  of  the  most  potent  germi* 
cides  known,  and  is  need  to  sterilize  water,  to  disinfect  bandages,  and 
for  other  pnrpo&es. 

It  reqnires  at  least  13  parts  of  ozone  per  million  in  the  atmosphere 
to  inflnence  bat^teria.  Snch  lurge  proportions  are  never  present  under 
natnral  conditions.  Com  para  tively  small  amounts  are  irritating  to  the 
respiratory  mucous  membrane.  Thus,  Hill  and  Flack  *  have  studied 
the  action  of  pure  ozone  (free  of  rontaminating  oxids  of  nitrogen),  and 
find  it  irritating  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  per  million.  Exposure 
for  two  hours  to  a  concentration  of  15  to  20  parts  per  million  endan- 
gers life.  Hill  and  Flack  conclude  that  there  is  no  harm  in  breath* 
ing  weak  concentrations  of  ozone,  such  as  can  scarcely  be  perceived  by 
a  keen  sense  of  smell 

Bohr  and  Maar  found  that  any  considerable  concentration  (even 
less  than  1  part  per  million)  dtrainisbes  the  oxygen  intake  and  the  car- 
bon dioxid  output,  llie  symptoms  produced  by  expo.^tire  to  ozone  in 
addition  to  irritntion  of  the  mucosa,  are  headache,  restlessness,  drowsi- 
ness, depression  and  coma* 

Since  ozone  in  concentration  of  one  part  per  million  parts  of  air  is 
certainly  injurious,  and  since  this  amount  of  ozone  will  not  destroy 
odors  nor  kill  bacteria,  nor  purify  organic  matter,  it  has  no  hygienic 
value  and  should  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  room  ventilation  or  to 
purify  air  in  offices,  schools,  and  other  occupied  spaces. 

Ohlnmller^  demon !<trat*^d  that  ozone  in  conE^ideralde  strengtl^  was 
incapable  of  killing  dry  bacteria  within  the  time  limits  of  his  testa. 
Jordan  and  Carlfjon  "  and  al^o  Konrich  *  found  that  ozone  ranging  from 
3  to  4.G  parts  per  million  exerts  no  surely  germicidal  action,  and  that 
the  alleged  effects  of  ozone  on  the  ordinary  air  bacteria,  if  it  occurs  at 
all,  is  slight  and  irregnhir  even  when  amonnts  of  ozone  far  beyond  the 
limit  of  human  physiologic  tolerance  are  employed. 

Human  beings  are  injuriously  affected  by  amounts  of  ozoue  far  leaa 
than  are  necesaary  to  produce  even  a  slight  bactericidal  effect. 
Ozone,  therefore,  has  no  place  in  practical  disinfection  of  occupied 
places. 

The  exaggerated  claims  of  the  deodorizing  properties  of  o^one  are 
not  justified.  Ozone  mai^ks  disagreeable  odors  without  destroying  them. 
In  this  way  ozonizing  machines  can  t*onccal  faulta  in  ventilation  while 
not  correcting  them.     These  cont-lusions  have  been  reached  by  Jordan 

^Proccrd.  Roijal  ^ortVfy,  r^iriflim.  B.   inil.   LXXXIV.  404, 

'**l!vlj«'r  flU*  Kiriwirkiiiij;  th««  (I/,fine  auf  Hiikt^Tii-n/*  Arh,  «.  rl.  k.  (JetundkeH- 
»ami€,  1803.  VHI.  220. 

'Jnnlaii,  E.  O..  mill  C*arls«in,  A.  Jr.  "O«oin»:  lU  BHi'tiTiruInl  Phv»Si>!o|cie 
Mmt  DtnLwJorixing  Aotiori/*  J,  -4.  If.  A.,  S^'pt.  27,  1013,  LXI,  Ko.  is/Part  l* 
p,  1007, 

•Ktmricb:  "Ziir  Verwendutig  der  Ozons  in  der  LOftungr,"  Ztmhr,  f.  ttjff^ 
1013,  LXXni,  AAX 
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and  Carlfion^  Erlandsen  and  Schwarz,  Hill  and  Flacky  Konrich,  Sawyer 
and  others. 

Eecently  ozonizers  have  been  placed  upon  the  market  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  the  air  of  rooms ;  these  must  not  be  regarded  as  sub- 
stitutes for  ventilation.  Not  only  may  the  ozone  itself  be  harmful,  but 
the  higher  oxids  of  nitrogen  may  be  formed  when  the  electric  current 
acts  upon  moist  air.  Ozone  is  a  poison  rather  than  a  purifier.^  See 
also  pages  897  and  1146. 

The  tests  for  ozone  depend  upon  the  fact  that  it  oxidizes  the  color 
of  tincture  of  guaiac,  causing  it  to  turn  blue.  It  also  acts  upon  potas- 
sium iodid,  and  turns  starch  a  blue  color  in  presence  of  free  iodin: 
2KI+H,0+0=2KOH+Ij. 

Method  for  determining  the  amount  of  ozone  in  air  is  that  recom- 
mended by  Baumert  modified  by  Hill  and  Flack.* 

Ten  liters  of  ozonized  air  are  drawn  through  a  bottle  containing  50 
c.c.  of  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  iodid  acidified  by  5  c.c.  of  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid;  1  c.c.  of  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
boiled  starch  added,  and  titratea  with  hyposulphite  solution.  The  hypo- 
sulphite solution  is  made  up  to  contain  0.222  gm.  per  liter,  so  that  1  c.c. 
of  the  solution  represents  1  part  of  ozone  per  million  parts  of  air  when 
10-liter  air  samples'  are  used. 


HTDBOOEN  PEBOXID   (H,0,) 

Hydrogen  peroxid  may  be  found  in  appreciable  traces  in  rain  and 
snow.  One  liter  of  rain  or  snow  water  contains  about  .0.182  mg.  of 
hydrogen  peroxid.  This  higher  oxid  gives  many  of  the  reactions  of 
ozone,  being  a  very  active  oxidizing  agent,  and  care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  confuse  ihem. 

AMMONIA 

The  ammonia  in  the  air  comes  largely  from  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter.  It  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  in  a  manure 
heap  to  be  perceptible  to  the  senses.  Ammonia  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  is  'constantly  pres- 
ent in  slight  traces;  it  varies  in  distribution,  more  being  found  in  the 
lower  stratum  of  air  near  the  soil.  It  exists  both  in  the  free  state  and 
also  combined  as  nitrate  and  carbonate.     Daily  analysis  of  the  air  at 

» Sawyer,  W.  A.,  Beckwith,  Helen  L.,  and  Skolfield,  Esther  M.:  "The  Alleged 
Purification  of  Air  by  the  Ozone  Machine,"  J.  A,  M.  A.,  Sept.  27,  1913,  LXI,  13, 
p.  1013. 

■Hill  and  Flack:  Proc.  Roy.  Koc,  1011,  LXXXIT,  404;  Jour.  Roy.  Roc. 
Ari9,  1912,  LX,  344. 
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the  observatory  at  'Montsouris  fi»r  five  year^  gave,  as  a  mean  for  ani- 
monia,  2.2  mg.  per  100  cu.  m.  There  is  less  after  rain*  because  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  water  during  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere. 

AlbiiminoitJ  ammonia,  according  to  Angus  Smith,  is  a  measure  of 
the  sewage  of  the  air;  that  is,  the  amount  of  organic  impuritiea,  both 
living  and  dead* 


I 


MINEEAL  ACmS 


The  atmosphere  at  times  contains  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  other  acid 
These  are  derived  from  electric  discharges,  but  mainly  from' the  com- 
bustion of  coal  and  from  industrial  processes.  Sulphuric  acid  or  sul- 
phates in  the  air,  according  to  Angus  Smith,  is  a  measure  of  manu- 
facturing activity  ami  also  of  decomposition.  In  other  words>  it  is 
part  of  the  oxidized  and,  therefore,  purified  sewage  of  the  air.  Traoe« 
of  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  aciJs  exist  in  the  air.  The  sulphates  and 
sulphites  are  usually  present  as  ammonia  salts.  These  substances  are 
usually  present  in  such  small  amounts  that  they  are  appreciable  only 
when  washed  into  rain  or  snow.  A  liter  of  rain  water  ufiay  contain 
from  0.7  to  2.99  mg.  of  sulphuric  acid.  More  of  this  acid  is  found 
in  the  air  about  industrial  cn^nters  than  in  the  air  over  country  or  sea* 
The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  air  comes  mainly  from  the  sulphur  in  coah 
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Carbon  dioxid  (COj)  is  a  very  important  constituent  of  the  atme^^ 
phere.  The  amount  of  thie  gas  in  the  air  is  relatively  small — normally 
aliout  0.03  per  cent.,  usually  expressed  as  3  parts  in  10,000*  When  we 
consider  the  great  bulk  of  the  atmosphere  the  t«3tal  amount  of  carbon 
dioxid  is  very  great  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  more  carbon  in  the 
form  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  air  than  there  is  in  all  other  forms  on  the 
earth.  Formerly  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  air  was  stated  as  4 
parts  in  10,000,  but  repeated  analyses  with  improved  methods  ha?e 
shown  that  the  correct  amount  is  3  parts  or  slightly  more.*  There  is 
apt  to  l)e  more  carbon  dioxid  in  the  air  just  aWve  the  soil  than  at  a 
height  of  8  or  '10  feet.  This  is  not  because  the  carbon  dioxid  is  hcafy 
and  settles,  but  be<*ause  the  soil  air  usually  contains  more  of  this  gis. 
Air  collected  at  grciit  heights  by  balloons  has  just  the  same  percentage 
of  COj  as  air  at  sea  level.  The  air  over  the  sea  contains  somewhat  le«8 
than  air  over  the  land.  Carlwn  di«»xid  in  the  air  comes  from  the  oxida* 
tion   of   organic   matter,   from    respiration,    from    fermentation,    from 


'Average  of  many  analyflea  by  F.  G,  Beitedict  is  0.031* 
tion$  No,  m,  1912. 
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chemical  action  in  the  soil,  and  from  mineral  springs.     The  exhaled 
breath  contains  about  4.4  per  cent,  of  COj. 

Even  a  small  alteration  in  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxid,  either 
up  or  down,  would  throw  out  of  adjustment  a  long-established  balance, 
and  this  would  alter  the  climate  of  the  earth  and  might  cause  the  death 
of  all  living  beings.  The  carbon  dioxid  in  the  air  is  the  source  from 
which  green  plants  with  the  assistance  of  sunlight  obtain  their  carbon, 
and  is  thus  indirectly  the  source  of  the  carbon  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
The  normal  variations  in  the  carbon  dioxid  of  air  in  the  open  are  too 
small  to  be  of  sanitary  importance,  and  it  is  only  when  stagnant  or 
inclosed  air  is  polluted  by  combustion  and  respiration  that  we  find  accu- 
mulations which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  health.  In  narrow  courts 
and  in  smoky  air  the  free  atmosphere  may  contain  0.7  to  0.8  per  cent. 
In  moving  picture  theatres  the  CO2  may  rise  to  42  and  even  72  parts 
in  10,000.  Workshops  may  contain  from  32  to  53  parts  of  carbon 
dioxid  per  10,000,  and  breweries  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  Its  signifi- 
cance varies  with  its  source.  Enormous  volumes  of  carbon  dioxid  are 
constantly  being  poured  into  the  atmosphere.  Manchester  adds  8,000,000 
cubic  meters  of  CO2  a  day  from  the  chimneys  of  industrial  establish- 
ments. Even  then  the  air  of  the  city  averages  only  .0385  per  cent.  CO2, 
while  the  air  of  the  country  averages  .0318  per  cent. — ^a  very  slight  dif- 
ference. It  is  6stimated  that  from  all  sources  500,000,000  tons  are  dis- 
charged annually  into  the  atmosphere.  1'he  reason  that  the  carbon 
dioxid  does  not  accumulate  and  increase  is  that  it  is  constantly  removed, 
especially  by  growing  vegetation.  Plants  absorb  enormous  amounts 
under  the  influence  of  light  and  chlorophyl  to  build  carbohydrates.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  an  acre  of  tree  land  withdraws  in  one  season 
about  4^  tons  of  CO,.  Much  of  the  gas  is  also  absorbed  by  water, 
which  at  ordinary  temperatures  takes  up  its  own  volume. 

The  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  produced  by.  respiration  varies  with 
the  vitality,  size,  and  activity  of  the  individual.  During  violent  exer- 
cise almost  ten  times  as  much  carbon  dioxid  may  be  discharged  as  dur- 
ing sleep.  On  the  average  a  man  discharges  about  0.6  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  carbon  dioxid  per  hour  and  a  woman  about  0.4  of  a  cubic  foot.  Dur- 
ing ordinary  activity  a  man  produces,  in  round  numbers,  one  cubic  foot 
per  hour.  An  ordinary  gas  jet  burns  about  6  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour . 
and  produces  about  3  cubic  feet  of  carbon  dioxid.  Therefore,  so  far  as 
CO,  is  concerned,  a  man  vitiates  the  air  less  than  a  gas  jet. 

The  Amonnt  and  Fnnotion  of  CO,  in  Alveolar  Air. — ^Haldane  and 
Priestley  *  have  shown  that  the  regulation  of  breathing  is  dependent  on 
the  concentration  of  CO,  in  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  that  is,  the  alveolar 
air.    The  concentration  of  CO,  in  the  arterial  blood  is  determined  by 

^Haldane  and  Priestley:     "The  Regulation  of  the  Lung  Ventilation,"  Jour, 
FhyHol.,  1906,  XXXII,  225. 
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tlie  proportion  of  this  gas  in   the  air  tHIf.     The  iion^e  cells  in  we 
respiratory  feiiters  are  stimulated  by  the  CO^  in  the  hlood. 

The  COj  which  is  being  constantly  formed  in  the  body  is  carrie<l 
to  the  lungg  by  the  venous  blood.  It  eycapts  from  the  blood  into  the 
air  cells  of  the  limgs  and  its  escape  h  impeded  or  accelerated  accord- 
ing to  the  resistance  it  meets  in  them.  This  resistance  depends  on  the 
proportion  of  CO,^  in  the  alveolar  air,  since  the  teiii^ion  of  this  gas  in 
the  blood  can  only  fall  as  low  as  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  membrane 
separating  the  blood  stream  from  the  air  cell-  The  arterial  blood  leaves 
the  lungs  with  essentially  the  same  preesiire  of  COjj  that  is  found  in 
the  alveolar  air.  In  this  way  the  alveolar  00^  regulates  the  COj  ten- 
sion in  the  blood  and  so  controls  the  respiratory  movements. 

The  breathing  is  so  regidated  ae  to  maintain  the  percentage  of 
COj  in  the  alveolar  air  at  a  pressure  of  about  5  per  cent.  (5,3  to  5.7  per 
cent)  of  an  atmosphere.  If  the  pressure  falls  below  this,  respiration  ii 
lessened  or  stopped  until  the  loi^  is  regained.  If  it  goes  above  5  per  cent. 
respiration  is  increased  until  the  normal  is  restored, 

Haldane  and  Douglas  *  found  that  from  lying  in  bed  to  walking  five 
miles  per  hour  the  COj  in  the  alveolar  air  was  increased  twelve  timea 
and  that  the  alveolar  ventilation  was  likewise  increased  twelve  times* 
so  that  the  percentage  of  CO.,  in  the  alveolar  air  remained  practically 
constant.  Henderson  *  found  no  material  change  in  the  compo^^ition 
of  the  alveolar  air  on  goiivg  from  rest  to  strenuous  exercin?.  The 
increased  production  of  C'O^  was  perfec  tly  compensated  for  by  increased 
breathing. 

There  can  lie  no  doul)t  that  there  is  a  wnde  range  of  physiologic 
sponse  on  the  part  of  the  respiratory  function  to  meet  changing  external 
as  well  as  intcnial  amounts  of  CO^.  Thus,  when  more  CO,  is  formed 
in  the  body  the  respirati*m  is  automatically  increased  in  like  proportion* 
and  in  this  way  the  alveolar  CO.^.  is  kept  at  a  uniform  level  of  about  5 
per  cent.  The  same  thipg  happens  when  we  breathe  an  atmosphere  con* 
taining  an  excess  of  C0,>.  Tlie  volume  of  air  breathed  is  then  increased 
in  such  a  degree  as,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  COj  in  the  alveolar  air 
normal  Haldane  and  Priestley  *  found  that  with  2  per  cent,  of  CO^  III 
the  inspired  air  the  pulmonary  vcntihition  is  increased  50  per  cent,; 
with  3  per  cent,  it  is  increased  about  ino  per  cent.;  with  4  per  cent,* 
about  200  per  cent;  with  5  per  cent  about  300  per  cent;  and  with  (* 
per  cent,,  500  per  cent  With  the  last  the  alveolar  tension  of  CO,  is, 
of  course,  above  the  normal,  and  this  fact  is  signifieti  by  severe  pant- 

^Douglas  and  HAldAnei  'Tbe  Dead  Spac^  of  ttte  RMpiratorr  Pnaiagv*^** 
Jour.  PhyMwL,   nH2,  A\mX.  in  briL  Utd.  Jaur.,  Nov,   10.   1012,  p.   1411. 

•  Hpfidi^rHoti  and  Ut<t4Htdl:  **A  Simple  Method  for  Dftt»rtniniiitf  the  Carbon 
Dioxide  ('onU-iit  of  llu-  Alv<x>lar  Air."  Am,  Jour,  l*hyitiol.,  Il»J2,  XXI X,  4M. 

*  Haldane  and  Fncstk^y:  "'Ua^  Ki*gulatiou  of  the  Lung  Vcntihitloii/*  Jour, 
Pku9i4>l„   1905,  XXXI 1,  225. 
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ing;  but  up  to  3  per  cent,  in  the  inspired  air  the  increase  of  breathing 
is  scarcely  noticed,  unless  muscular  work  is  done,  when  the  increased 
internal  production  of  CO2  calls  for  a  still  greater  increase  of  the  pulmo- 
nary ventilation.  The  adjustments  are  automatic  and  go  on  without  our 
consciousness,  unless  an  excessive  increase  of  bteathing  is  demanded. 

Since  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  we  cannot  avoid 
drawing  back  into  the  lungs  some  of  the  air  that  has  just  passed  out 
of  them,  not  much  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  slight  variations 
in  CO2  content  which  ordinarily  occur  in  the  air  of  rooms.  (See  page 
742.) 

CO,  as  an  Index  of  Vitiation.— For  years  the  amount  of  CO2  in  the 
air  has  been  generally  adopted  as  the  most  convenient  index  of  the  total 
conditions  which  are  usually  prejudicial  to  health  and  comfort.  The 
efficiency  of  ventilation  also  for  years  was  usually  determined  by  an 
estimation  of  CO,. 

CO,  in  itself  is  not  irritating  or  poisonous.  Large  volumes  may 
be  taken  in  beverages  or  inhaled  without  noticeable  effects.  Effects  are 
scarcely  felt  on  the  human  system  when  the  CO,  reaches  2  or  3  per  cent. 
Respirations  increase  with  the  percentage,  both  in  frequency  and  depth, 
until  about  5  per  cent.,  when  there  is  distinct  panting,  and  at  7  or  8 
per  cent,  the  dyspnea  becomes  distressing;  at  10  or  11  per  cent,  head- 
ache, nausea,  and  chilliness  may  be  noted.  Observations  made  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  G.  Anderson  in  my  laboratory  show  that  these  symptoms  are 
more  acute  when  the  carbon  dioxid  is  added  to  the  air  rapidly.  Toler- 
ance or  second  wind  may  be  obtained  in  atmospheres  containing  even 
as  much  ajs  10  per  cent.  Animals  soon  die  when  the  percentage  reaches 
35  or  45  per  cent,  in  an  artificial  atmosphere.  Man  soon  becomes  uncon- 
scious and  suffocates  in  an  atmosphere  containing  30  per  cent,  of  CO,. 

Pettenkoffer  in  1858  proposed  10  volumes  of  CO,  in  10,000  volumes 
of  air  as  the  limit  for  inhabited  rooms.  De  Chaumont  (1875)  found 
that  an  unpleasant  odor  becomes  perceptible  in  air  containing  6  volumes 
of  CO,  in  10,000,  and  fixed  this  as  the  limit,  which  for  many  years 
has  been  accepted  by  sanitarians.  It  was  soon  learned,  however,  that 
the  percentage  of  CO,  may  rise  much  higher  before  ill  effects  become 
perceptible.  Carnelley,  Anderson,  and  Haldane  in  1887  concluded  that 
for  the  very  crowded  elementary  schools  a  lower  limit  than  13  volumes 
was  not  practical.  Haldane  and  Osborne  in  1902  recommended  a  limit 
of  12  volumes  for  factories  and  workshops  at  the  breathing  level,  and 
that  when  gas  or  oil  is  used  for  lighting  the  proportion  should  not  ex- 
ceed 20  volumes.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion  to-day  is  that  10 
volumes  in  10,000  is  well  upon  the  safe  side,  although,  so  far  as  CO, 
itself  is  concerned,  more  might  be  permitted  without  fear.  Carbon 
dioxid  is  by  no  means  the  most  mischievous  of  the  constituents  of 
vitiated  air.    It  is  not  merely  a  waste  product.    It  is  one  of  the  impor- 
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tnnt  hormones  of  the  \H)dy.  It  regulates  the  action  of  the  heart,  influ- 
ences the  tonus  of  blood  vessels,  anil  litinnilafes  the  rcepiratory  center. 

It  is  certainly  erroneous  aiid  unscientific*  to  rely  ui>on  determinations 
of  COj  in  the  air  of  a  room  as  the  sole  measure  of  its  ftmditions  for 
respiratiom  Carbon  dioxid  never  accumulates  nufficiently  in  any  ordi- 
nary room  to  become  in  itself  serious;  further,  the  amount  of  CO, 
in  the  air  of  a  room  gives  no  indication  whatever  of  the  moisture, 
the  temperature,  or  the  motion  of  the  air  of  that  room.  While  the 
amount  of  CO,,  then,  gives  us  a  rough  index  of  the  degree  of  vitia- 
tion of  the  air,  it  aJTords  no  infurniation  concerning  its  physical  con- 
ditions, which  are  of  special  importance. 

The  significance  of  carbon  dioxid  upon  health  is  further  discussed 
on  page  (hO. 

Methods  for  Betermining  Carbon  Dioxid. — For  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  a  sanitary  analysis  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  an  accurate  analysis 
of  the  carbon  dioxid  in  air,  such  as  the  chemical  analyist  or  the  st\ident 
of  metabolism  would  make  in  scientific  research.  As  the  carbon  dioiid 
in  itself  is  not  poisonous  and  is  only  an  imperfect  index  of  other  ira- 
purities,  and  as  its  significance  varies  with  its  source,  sufficient  informa- 
tion may  be  gleaned  for  sanitary  purposes  from  methods  that  give 
reeults  relatively  comparable.  ' 

The  most  accurate  method  of  determining  CO^  in  the  air  is  that 
described  by  lVttL*rson,  and  used  in  the  Petterson-Palmquist,  the  Sonden 
or  the  Haldane  apparatus.  Both  the  Petterson-Palmquist  and  the  Hal- 
dane  methods  are  convenient,  practical,  and  sufficiently  accurate  for 
all  ordinary  purposes.  The  method  of  Cohen  and  Appleyard  is  reason- 
ably accurate  and  vcr}*  convenient.  The  methods  of  Wolpert  and  FiU 
give  only  rough  estimates. 

Cou.£CTi0N  OF  Sahfles.^ — The  collection  of  the  samples  of  air  to 
b©  analyzed  is  fully  as  important  as  the  actual  test.  The  following 
methods  may  be  used: 

The  Water  Siphon  Method, — Two  bottles  (diameter  one*third  the 
height),  volume  about  one-half  liter,  of  nearly  equal  capacity,  should 
be  fitted  with  rubber  stoppers  carrying  small  glass  tubing  connected 
by  several  feet  of  rnhhcr  tubing  with  clamps.  Fill  one  bottle  com- 
pletely with  water,  nearly  free  from  carbon  dioxid. 

The  pair  of  bottles  is  taken  to  the  place  from  which  the  air  it  to 
be  collected.  The  inlet  or  collecting  tube  may  be  long,  so  as  to  reach 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  or  short;  if  long,  tbe  first  siphoning  should  be 
rejected  to  insure  filling  the  inlet  tul>e  with  the  air  desired.  The  stop- 
pers are  then  cxchatijjjed  and  the  sample  taken.  The  air-fiUeil  Ijottle 
should  be  stop|K»rcd  and  taken  1o  the  laboratory;  or  the  test  solution 
may  at  once  be  added^  and  the  bottle  stoppered  and  shaken,  noting  min* 
utea  and  eeconda  in  the  Cohen-Appleyartl  method.    One  bottle  of  water 
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with  a  Bmall  reserve  will  serve  for  a  number  of  takings  before  absorbing 
a  suflBcient  amount  of  CO2  to  materially  influence  the  results.  If  the 
water  is  acidulated  it  will  take  up  less  COg. 

The  steam  vacuum  method  may  be  used  as  an  alternative  in  less 
accurate  work.  The  bottles  should  be  of  about  150  c.c.  capacity,  made 
for  a  ground-glass  stopper,  but  fitted  with  a  rubber  stopper.  These 
are  filled  with  steam  from  water  fir^t  freed  of  CO2  and  air  by  boiling 
for  5  minutes.  The  bottles  are  inverted  and  a  steam  jet  having  sufiB- 
cient  pressure  to  throw  the  vaporized  steam  at  least  one  foot  is  allowed 
to  fill  the  bottle  for  3  minutes.  Meanwhile  a  thin  coating  of  vaselin 
is  applied  half  way  up  the  sides  of  the  stopper.  This  not  only  makes 
a  tight  joint,  but  facilitates  removing  the  stopper.  As  soon  as  the 
collecting  bottle  is  removed  from  the  steam  jet  the  stopper  is  instantly 
inserted  and  securely  pushed  in  while  the  bottle  is  still  in  the  inverted 
position.  To  test  the  method  for  completeness  of  vacuum  hold  the 
bottle  in  an  inverted  position  under  water  at  70°  F.  and  remove  the 
stopper. 

Samplers  consisting  of  special  glass  tubes  provided  with  a  glass 
stopcock  at  both  ends  may  be  used  to  collect  samples  of  air,  particularly 
for  the  Sonden,  Petterson-Palmquist,  or  Haldane  apparatus.  These 
samplers  have  a  capacity  of  about  100  c.c. ;  some  of  them  hold  about  200 
c.c.  They  must  be  clean  and  absolutely  dry.  The  samplers  are  filled 
by  means  of  a  bulb  from  a  Davidson  syringe.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
enough  of  the  air  to  be  examined  is  drawn  through  the  sampler  to  force 
out  all  the  original  air  it  contains.  Samples  may  be  collected  in  dupli- 
cate, and  duplicate  analyses  are  always  advisable. 

The  Haldane  Apparatus. — ^This  apparatus,  shown  in  Fig.  81,  was 
introduced  for  the  determination  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary rooms,  schools,  factories,  etc.  As  the  apparatus  is  portable,  the 
analysis  can  be  made  directly  on  the  spot  and  the  carrying  to  and  fro 
of  samples  is  thus  avoided,  if  desired.  If  the  buret  is  allowed  to  fill 
while  the  apparatus  is  carried  across  the  room,  a  good  average  sample 
is  obtained.  As  it  takes  some  seconds  for  the  mercury  to  run  down,  this 
method  of  taking  the  sample  can  easily  be  adopted,  or  a  sampler  con- 
taining the  air  to  be  examined  can  be  connected  directly  by  means  of 
rubber  tubing  to  the  gas  buret.  In  this  case  it  is  advisable  to  discard  the 
first  filling  of  the  gas  buret  A  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the'  air  in  the  rubber 
tubing  and  connections.  About  4  minutes  are  required  for  an  analysis. 
The  accuracy  is  about  1  part  in  10,000. 

The  air  buret  A,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  water  jacket  0,  consists  of 
a  wide,  ungraduated  and  a  very  narrow  graduated  portion.  This  is 
divided  into  100  divisions,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  1  part  in  10,000. 
The  lowest  division  is  marked  0  and  the  numbering  is  upward  from  this 
point.    Any  difference  between  a  reading  at  or  near  zero  and  a  second 
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reading  is  tlius  ehow^ii  by  tlit*  srale  in  vcjUniiei?  jkt  lo,iH>0.  there  h 
no  oalculations  or  corrections. 

The  absorption  pipette  1)  is  fillet]  to  the  mark  E  with  a  20  per  cent. 
solution  of  caustic  potash  through  reservoir  I.  The  control  tube  G  en- 
closed in  the  water  jat  ket  is  used  to  correct  for  variations  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sample  during  the  analysis.    It  is  connected  with  the  potash 
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pipette  D  by  the  tube  H,  which  has  a  mark  K.  The  pressures  under 
which  the  readinjg^s  are  made  are  maintained  constant  by  adjusting'  the 
levels  of  the  potash  solution  to  the  marks  E  and  K.  To  bom|>cn8ate  for 
variations  of  temperature  of  the  water  jat  ket  0,  air  is  blown  through 
the  tulKj  N,  thus  a^itatin^  the  contained  water. 

The  technir  of  an  analysis  is  fiumniarized  asfollows: 
(1)     Oi)cn  the  3-way  <^ck  K  to  the  air  to  l)e>«(amined  and  raise 
the  mercury  bulb  V  to  expel  the  air  in  the  buret  A.    T^^wer  the  mer- 
cury bulb  and  han^  on  the  adjuslable   rack  F  so  that  tjte  sample  is 
drawn  in  and  tlie  level  uf  the  mercury  fall>i  to  near  the  zero  ni?W«. 
("H)     Open  the  cock  M  to  the  air  for  a  moment  antl  thci^toxK 
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^Bd  as  to  connect  tbe  control  tube  viith  the  potash  eohition  in  the  tube  H. 

^m       (3)     Turn  the  cock  B  so  as  to  connect  the  sample  with  the  potash 

^kipette  D. 

^B       (4)     Squeo^A*  the  nihber  tube  of  the  potash   reservoir  I  so  as  to 

^Btaise  the  potash  level  about  an  inch  above  the  marks  E  ami  K,  and  see 

^^Uiat  the  level  of  the  potash  alters  sharply  and  about  equally  in  the 

^Kwo  tubes. 

^B       (5)     Blow  air  through  the  water  jacket  0. 

^M       (6)     Kaise  or  lower  the  potash  reservoir  I  till  the  potash  is  exactly 

^Bit  the  mark  K  in  the  tube  H. 

^H       (7)     Raise  or  lower  the  mercury  bulb  C  by  means  of  the  arrange- 

Hbient  F  till  the  potash  is  exactly  at  the  mark  E. 

^B       (8)     Head  off  the  mercury  level  on  the  scale  of  the  buret  to  0/3 

^■of  a  division,     (First  reading.) 

^B       (9)      Raise  the  mercury  bulb,  so  as  to  drive  the  air  into  the  potash 

^Bpipette  D;  then  lower  it  a  little  and  raise  it  twice  again  so  as  to  w^ash 

^Baiiy  carbonic  aeid  in  the  connecting  tubing  into  the  pipet, 

^B       (10)     Return  the  air  to  the  buret  A, 

^B       (11)     Again  blow  air  throui^li  the  water  jacket. 

^B       (12)     Squeeze  the  rul>ber  tubing  and  adjust  the  two  potash  levels 

^H|i  K  and  E,  as  before,  and  again  read  off  the  mercury  leyel.    The  first 

^fceading  sulitraeted  from  the  second  gives  the  amount  of  CO.  in  volumes 

K>er  10,000. 

^B       (13)     After  the  analysis  open  G  to  the  outside  air  through  cock  M 

^fcnd  shut  off  A  and  D  by  turning  cock  B.     This  will  prevent  fouling  of 

^Btbe  apparatus  by  the  sucking  up  of  the  potash  solution. 

^B      The  PETTHU80N-PAjjtfQi;isT  Mkthod, — This  is  a  simplified  Sooden 

^Bapparatus  by  which  the  volume  of  CO^  in  the  air  may  be  determined 

^Bflireetly  in  houflredths  of  a  per  cent,  by  volume.     The  method  is  accu- 

Urate  to  one  part  in  20,000  of  air,  provided  care  is  taken  with  the  tests. 

The  principle  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  IlHldane  or 
the  Sonden  apparatus.     A  measured  amount  of  air  is  collected  in  a  gas 
buret     This  volume  of  air  is  then  transferred  to  an  Orsat  tube  con- 
taining a  strong  solution   (20  per  cent,)  of  potash,  which  absorbs  the 
CO2.     The  air  is  then  returned  to  the  gas  buret  and  remeasured  for 
loss  in  volume.     Great  care  must,  of  eoursc,  be  exereised  tliat  tiie  pres* 
^■rure  and  temperature  are  precisely  the  same  before  and  after  absorp- 
^Bion.     The  gas  buret  A,  Fig.  82  is  first  filled  with  mercury  by  raising 
^Khe  reservoir  E,    The  sample  to  be  analyzed  is  then  drawn  into  A  by  low- 
^^n'ing  E.    There  must  always  be  a  drop  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
*  mercury  and  also  in   the  compeoj^atin^^  cylinder  C.     In  this  way  the 
air  sample  is  kept  saturated  with  moisture.     In  reading  the  voluraea 
the  meniscus  of  the  mercury  is  each  time  so  adjuste<l  that  the  pressure 
in  A  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  compensating 
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cylinder  C.     Tliiig   is  accortiplished  through  a  differcDtial  maiiome 
eontaiiaing  a  drop  of  colorL'd  litjuid  (petroleum,  in  which  azobenzol  is 
dissolved).     This  maoometcr  is  coiiDected  by  capillary  glass  tubes  on 
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one  aide  with  A  and  on  the  other  side  with  C,  After  the  gas  pipet  A 
ig  filUsl  with  the  eample  of  air  to  be  tested,  close  the  stopcocks  D,  F,  C, 
and  0  and  adjust  the  level  of  the  inemiry  in  Aj  so  that  the  drop  of  liquid 
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in  the  manometer  stands  at  zero  on  the  scale.  This  adjustment  is  accom- 
plished through  the  set  screw  E.  In  this  way  the  air  in  A  may  always 
be  brought  to  the  same  pressure  as  that  prevailing  in  the  compensator 
C.  Since  the  air  in  both  compensator  and  pipet  is,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment,  separated  from  the  external  atmosphere  by  clos- 
ing the  stopcocks  f,  g,  and  c,  variations  in  the  external  atmosphere 
have  no  effect.  The  temperature  is  regulated  by  filling  the  jar  with 
water  and  keeping  it  agitated,  preferably  with  bubbles  of  compressed 
air. 

Each  analysis  consists  of  three  operations : 

(1)  The  air  is  drawn  in  from  the  outside  and  is  measured,  the 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  graduated  tube  being  brought  to  the  zero 
mark.  The  upper  and  narrower  part  of  the  scale,  where  each  division 
denotes  1/10,000  of  the  volume  of  the  pipet,  is  used  in  analysis  of 
atmospheric  air,  or  the  ordinary  air  of  rooms,  where  the  per  cent,  of 
carbon  dioxid  is  at  the  most  not  higher  than  0.4  per  cent.  In  the  analy- 
sis of  very  impure  air  the  lower  part  of  the  graduated  tube  is  used,  each 
division  here  corresponding  to  1/1,000  of  the  whole  volume.  In  meas- 
uring the  volume  the  stopcocks  f,  g,  b,  c,  and  d  must  be  closed. 

(2)  The  stopcocks  d  and  b  are  opened,  a  is  closed,  and  the  air 
is  passed  from  A  to  B.  After  one  or  two  minutes  the  carbon  dioxid 
is  absorbed  and  the  air  may  be  brought  back  into  A;  b  is  then  closed 
and  a  is  opened. 

(3)  The  mercury  level  in  A  is  so  adjusted  that  the  index  again 
takes  its  normal  position.  The  decrease  in  volume  is  then  read  off  on 
the  scale. 

Acidulated  water  may  be  used  to  expel  the  air  from  samplers  into 
the  buret  of  the  gas  analysis  apparatus,  if  the  operation  is  quickly 
done.  If  a  refinement  of  accuracy  is  desired  mercury  is  preferable,  for 
even  acidulated  water  will  take  up  some  COj. 

Method  op  Cohen  and  Appleyard. — This  method  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that,  if  a  dilute  solution  of  lime  water  slightly  colored  with 
phenolphthalein  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  sample  of  air  containing 
more  than  enough  COg  to  combine  with  all  the  lime  present,  the  solu- 
tion will  gradually  be  decolorized.  The  time  necessary  to  discharge  the 
color  depends  upon  the  amount  of  COj  present.  The  amount  of  lime 
water  and  the  volume  of  air  being  constant,  the  rate  of  decoloration 
varies  inversely  with  the  amount  of  COg. 

Collect  samples  of  air  in  clean,  clear  glass-stoppered  bottles  of  half 
liter  capacity.  The  sample  may  be  collected  by  exhausting  the  air  from 
a  bottle  with  a  pair  of  bellows  or  by  completely  filling  the  bottle  with 
water  and  then  emptying  it  at  the  point  where  the  sample  is  to  be  taken. 
Bun  in  quickly  10  c.c.  of  the  standard  lime  water.  (See  below.)  Re- 
plax;e  the  stopper;  note  time.     Shake  the  bottle  vigorously  until  the 
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pink  color  disappears;  again  note  time,  ami  a«i'crtaiii  Uie  correspond- 
ing amount  of  CO,  from  the  following  table: 


Tim*?  in  MiQutM  to  !>?• 
«olorisc  Ibe  Solution 

COi  per  lOpOOO 

Time  tu  Minute»  to  D<- 
coloriie  the  8olut4oa 

CO>  pcrr  10,000 

lU , 

16. 0 
13.8 
12  8 
12,0 
11.5 
8.6 
7.7 

3H,. , .  .  . 

7.0 

lu 

4     

5.3 

J^::;::::;::::::::: 

4K 

5 

6,1 

4.S 

2W 

514. 

4.4 

2% 

?^::-::::::::::-:: 

4.2 

ZH 

3  5 

Staxdafjd  LiMK  Watkr  fou  Testing  CO^. — The  solution  used  is 
a  dilute  solution  of  lime  water  ei:tlored  with  phenolphthaleiii.  To 
frci^hly  slaked  lime  add  twenty  times  its  weight  of  water  in  a  bot- 
tle of  such  bizo  that  it  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  fulL  Shake 
the  mixture  foritinuoiislv  for  20  minutes^  and  theu  allow  it  to 
settle  over  night  or  until  perfectly  clrnr.  The  rc^suUin^  *>olntr<m  is  the 
gtoek  lime  solution,  or  ^'saturateil  time  water. '^  If  made  in  the  manner 
indicated,  each  cubic  centimeter  of  it  will  be  very  nearly  equivalent  to 
1  milli^^n-am  of  rarboa  dioxid. 

If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  know  the  strength  of  it  more  ev  tly, 
it  may  be  determined  by  titrating  with  a  standard  acid. 

To  a  liter  of  distilled  water  add  I*. 5  c.e.  of  phenol phthalein  (made  by 
dissolving  0.7  gram  of  phenolphthalein  in  50  e-c.  of  alcoliol,  and  adding 
an  equal  volume  of  water).  Stand  the  bottle  of  water  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper  and  add,  drop  by  drop,  saturated  lime  water  tilf  a  faint  color 
perfc.ii?ts  for  a  full  minute.  Now  add  0,3  c.e,  of  saturated  lime  water, 
quickly  cork  the  bottle,  and  avoid  contact  with  t!ie  CO^  of  the  atr. 

For  accuracy  in  tes^ting  air  which  is  high  in  carbon  dioxid,  it  ia 
found  advantageous  to  use  a  solution  twice  as  strong  as  the  above.  This 
double  solution  is  prepared  in  precisely  the  same  way,  using  5.0  e.(».  of  the 
ph:nolphthaleiii  solution  and  12.6  ex,  of  the  "saturated  lime  water/* 

While  this  procedure  does  not  give  an  exact  volume  of  solution,  it  is 
Ulieved  to  be  the  best  for  the  preparation  of  this  dilute  tent  solution, 
since  it  obviatea  the  necessity  for  pouring  the  prepared  solution  from 
the  measuring-flask  into  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  kep< ;  1*2.0  of  the  stock 
lime  solution  is  added  rather  than  10  c.c,  in  order  to  keep  the  valu68 
obtained  with  the  resulting  solutiou  more  nearly  eompaTable  witli  the 
obler  values  calculated  on  the  suppo?^ition  that  10  c.c.  of  ^'saturated 
lime  water'  was  e<pnvtdciit  to  V4S  milligTama  of  carlwn  dioxid,  (Ridl- 
ards  and  Woodman*) 

Methods  op  Wolpe«t  and  Fitz.^ — These  are  rough  methcid^ 
determining  carbon  tlioxid^  and  ulnle  not  quite  as  accurate  as  ttie  Cob 
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rand  Applevarrl  method,  are  useful  because  of  their  simplicity  and  cmse- 
iTeuienee.     The  Wolpert  tester  gives  better  results  tliaii  tliat  of  Fitz. 
The  volume  of  air  that  must  be  brought  iuto 
[>ntact  with  a  definite  quantity  of  lime  water  in 
order  to  neutralize  all  the  lime   is  taken  as  a 
aeaiiUre  of  tlie  CO^  in  the  air.     Tlie  quantity  of 
lime  water  and  the  time  of  reaction  remaining 
:)nstant,  the  amount  of  COg  varies  inversely  as 
Itlie  volume  of  air.     The  apparatus  consists  of 
raduated  shakers  (see  illustration) ,  and  a  pipet 
for  measuring  10  ex.  of  the  standard  lime  water 
L)luticm.     See  page  678* 

In  using  both  tlie  Wolpert  and  the  Fitz  ap- 
paratus care  should  be  taken  that  the  finger  used 
close  the  end  of  the  tube  is  clean,  since  on  a 
rarm  day  the  free  acid  in  the  perspiration  might 
itiate  the  results.     This  error  may  be  obviated 
by  using  a  rubber  stopper  or  cap- 

The  Wolpeht  Air  Tester, — In  using  this 

Ipparatus  first  remove  the  plunger  and  introduce 

10  c.c.  of  the  standard  lime  water  solution  (see 

age  678)  into  the  graduated  cylinder,     Imme- 

liately   insert  the  plunger  and  press  it  to  the 

irface  of  the  lime  water.     Next,  withdraw  the 

plunger  to  the  50  c.c,  mark.    Place  the  finger  or 

Libber  cap  over  the  end  of  the  piston  and  shake 

rigorously  for    30  seconds.     Remove   finger  or 

ap ;  press  the  plunger  again  to  the  surface  of 

le  liquid,  withdraw  it  to  the  50  c.c.  mark,  and 

bake,  wntinuing  this  process  until  tlie  color  is 

iscbarged. 

Each  withdrawal  of  the  plunger  admits  40 
uc.  of  air  to  the  cylinder  and  from  the  total  vol- 
ae    of    air    thus    admitted    the    approximate 
iiount  of  air  necessary  to  discharge  the  color 
determined.     A  more  aecurat<>  estimation  of 
36  amount  of  air  necessary  to   decolorize  the 
ae  solution  can  be  obtained  by  repeating  the 
roces^  and  admitting  a  smaller  amount  of  air 
the  cylinder  the  last  time  the  plunger  is  with- 
drawn.    From  the  total  amount  of  air  used  in 

the  second  test,  the  amount  of  CO^  can  be  determined  from  the  table  on 
the  next  page. 
^m      A  more  convenient  but  less  accurate  method  of  using  this  apparatus 
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Mr  in  c.e. 

Uic^J 

COi  |>fT  10.000 

Air  in  c.e. 

Vwtd 

CXDs  pi«r  10.000 

80 

28 

22            ' 

18 

14 

12 
10 

91. ._. 

d 

30. 

103 , 

8 

46 

117 

7 

68.-.--.-    .-----.. 

138.. 

6 

m 

165 

5 

$2. 

207 
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is  to  put  2  c.c.  of  the  lime  water  into  the  cylinder^  ineert  the  plunger  to 
the  line  marked  *'€xtTeinely  bad"  (4  per  cent)  and  shake  for  one  minute. 
Then  if  the  color  is  not  dist^harged  withdraw  the  pigton  a  little  farther 
and  shake  again,  and  so  on  until  the  position  of  the  plunger,  when  the 
color  is  gone,  can  be  determined.  From  this  the 
percentage  of  CO^  can  be  read  off  directly  from  the 
figures  on  the  left  of  the  cylinder. 

FiTZ  Am  Tester. — This  apparatus  consists  of 
a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  graduated  for  a  dis- 
tance of  20  c.c.  Another  tube  smaller  in  size  and 
open  at  both  ontla,  slides  within  the  graduated  tube 
by  means  of  a  rubber  collar.  This  rubber  collar 
should  be  moiBtened  in  order  that  the  inner  tube 
may  slide  readily. 

Frees  the  inner  tube  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
larger  one  and  measure  into  the  apparatus  10  e.c. 
of  the  standard  lime  water  solution,  (Page  678.) 
Withdraw  the  inner  tube  up  to  the  "tare  mark"  (T) 
which  corresponds  to  the  5  c.c.  mark.  The  bottom 
of  the  inner  tube  serves  as  the  index.  Now  quickly 
close  the  end  of  the  smaller  tube  with  the  finger; 
hold  the  apparatus  horizontally,  and  shake  it  vigor- 
ously for  30  seconds. 

The  amount  of  air  that  has  thus  been  brought 
in  contact  with  the  solution  is  30  c,c.  Hemove  the 
finger,  again  press  down  the  small  tube  to  the 
bottom  of  the  larger,  and  draw  it  to  the  20  c.c.  mark.  Shake  the  appa- 
ratus again  for  30  seconds.  The  additional  amount  of  air  brought  in 
contact  with  the  solution  is  20  c.c,  Repeat  the  shakings  using  20  c.c. 
of  fresh  air  each  time  until  the  pink  color  is  discharged.  A  slight 
trace  of  color  may  he  ignored.  The  amount  of  CO,  corresponding  to 
the  total  number  of  c.c.  of  air  UBed  will  be  found  in  the  above  table. 
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CHAPTER  II 
PRESSURE,  TEMPERATURE,  AND  HUMIDITT 

PRESSURE 

ITormal  AtmosplieTio  Pressure. — The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at 
sea  level  is  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 'or,  as  indicated  in  the  barom- 
eter, it  will  maintain  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  or  760  millimeters. 
A  man  of  average  size  living  at  sea  level  is  exposed  to  a  total  pressure 
of  about  34,000  pounds — ^more  than  15  tons.  This  great  pressure  must 
evidently  have  physiological  importance.  All  the  tissues  and  fluids  of 
the  body  are  subjected  to  this  pressure  and  are  in  equilibrium  v^ith  it. 
The  interchange  of  gases  on  which  life  depends  is  largely  a  phenomenon 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  pressure  of  the  air  also  keeps  the  heads 
of  the  bones  in  their  sockets  without  muscular  action,  and  doubtless 
performs  other  fimctions  less  obvious.  The  small  variations  in  pres- 
sure such  as  occur  day  by  day  at  sea  level  have  no  evident  physiological 
effects. 

Diminislied  Atmospherio  Pressure. — A  diminution  in  atmospheric 
pressure  is  equivalent  to  breathing  rarefied  or  diluted  air.  The  most 
important  physiological  effects  of  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  are 
due  to  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed,  hence  the  breath- 
ing is  deeper -and  the  pulse  rate  quickened.  As  the  altitude  increases 
there  is  a  lowered  tension  of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  and  a  diminished 
tension  of  carbon  dioxid.  While  the  rate  of  respiration  may  be  variously 
influenced  in  different  circumstances,  the  depth  of  respiration  is  almost 
invariably  increased.  This  of  itself  not  only  facilitates  the  oxygen 
supply,  but  also  increases  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxid.  Formerly 
a  great  compensatory  increase  in  the  number  of  red  blood  cells  was  be- 
lieved to  take  place  as  a  result  of  prolonged  residence  in  high  altitudes. 
Thus,  assuming  the  average  number  of  red  blood  cells  per  cubic  milli- 
meter at  sea  level  to  be  about  5,000,000,  at  Davos  (elevation  1,560 
meters)  the  number  of  red  blood  cells  averages  5,500,000  to  6,500,000. 
At  Cordilleras  (altitude  4,392  meters)  the  average  number  of  red -cor- 
puscles is  8,000,000.  A  similar  change  in  the  blood  has  been  produced 
by  keeping  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  in  rarefied  air  at  sea  level.  Accord- 
ing to  Biirker,  only  a  comparatively  small  increase  takes  place,  amount- 
ing to  4  or  5  per  cent.,  at  altitudes  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet.    The 
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8aiiie  moderate  restilts  have  likewise  hocn  noted  lately  for  mueh  hij 
altitudes.  7'he  higher  figures  of  earlier  workers  are  now  accounted' 
bj  the  more  rapid  evaporation  of  blooil  samples  at  higher  altitudes,  80 
that  with  iiitproved  terliuie  the  belief  in  the  great  increase  in  the  oxygen- 
carrying  blood  constituents  dieappcars. 

At  a  height  of  18,000  feet  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  only 
half  the  pressure  at  sea  level,  thus : 


Altitude 

Ofoot.* 
910  feet. 

1,850    *•  . 

2,820    *  . 

3,820    •*  . 

4.850    *  . 

5,910    «  . 

7,010    -  . 

8,150    -  , 

9,330    -  . 

10,55(»    "  - 

13,170  "  . 
10,(MJ0    •* 


Height  of 
Barometer 

30  inches 

29  * 

js  * 

27  " 

26  ^ 

25  - 

24  ■ 

*23  -* 

22  • 

21  « 

20  •* 

18  " 

16  '^ 

15  ** 


'*The  highest  dwelling  place  contLnuously  occupied  is  the  Observa- 
tory El  Mirti,  in  the  Andes,  at  5,880  m.  The  Observatory  at  Arequipa 
is  at  6,10t>  ni,  Tbok  djalung  is  a  village  in  the  Himalayas  at  4.1)80  m* 
In  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Northern  Chili  a  very  large  part  of  the  p<jpulati«n 
live  above  3,000  m,  Potosi,  w*hieh  has  numbered  100,000  inhabitantit, 
is  at  4J65  m*,  Cerro  de  Pasco  at  4,3ri0  m.,  the  mines  of  Villacota  at 
5,042  m.,  the  railway  from  Callao  to  Oroya  culminates  in  a  tunnel  it 
4,760  m.,  almost  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc.  An  annual  fair  is  held 
at  Gartok,  at  4,598  m.,  in  the  Himalayas,  to  which  thousands  annually 
come.**  ^ 

It  18  evident  that  man  may  become  adapted  to  breathing  a  rarefied 
air  at  great  lieighk,  which  would  overcome  ]M^rsons  if  the  change  were 
made  suddenly  from  sea  level  Linhard  actually  resided,  for  26  riays  in 
a  pneumatic  cabinet,  becoming  **acclimated"  gradually  to  a  reduce<l 
barometric  pressure  of  450  mm.  at  which  he  lived  for  two  weeks. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  a  marked  diminution  in  atmospheric 
pressure  vary  with  circumstances.  The  efftt-ts  are  increased  by  cold. 
active  muscular  exertion,  or  improper  clothing.  The  noticeable  symp* 
tome  are  increased  rapidity  of  respiration  and  acceleration  of  the  cir- 
culation, noises  in  the  head  and  dizziness,  impairment  of  the  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  tourh,  dulness  of  the  inleUeetual  faculties,  and  a 
strong  desire  to  sleep.  Sudden  changes  to  a  rarefied  atmosphere  cause 
qmcopet  we^km^ss,  dyspnea,  dizziness,  and  nausea*     These  threatening 

^livofiard  Hill;    "Kec«mt  Advati<^'e  in  PhyBiolugy/* 
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rB3niiptoms  sometiines  go  by  the  name  of  mountaiB  sicknegg.     Bert  and 
I  Jotiniet  believe  this  condition  is  due  to  lack  of  oxygen  and  the  symp- 
toms may,  in  fact,  he  relieved  by  adding  oxygen  to  the  air  inspired, 
Bert  kept  a  bird  alive  in  Ojxygenated  air,  even  though  the  pressure  was 
I  reduced  to  less  than  0,1  of  an  atmosphere.     Krone^jkcr  concludes  that 
[inoTintain  sickness  is  caused  by  a  congestion  of  the  lungs,  impeding  the 
Iflow  of  blood  through  them.     Mosso  and  his  followers  attribute  the 
physical  disturbances  of  a  reduced  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  faet  that 
Itlie  blood  loses  carbon  dioxid  more  quickly  thon  it  loses  oxygen,  and 
[fittributes  mountain  sickness  to  this  decrease  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the 
[Wood    (acapnia).     Cohnbeim  believes  there  is  a  concentration  of  the 
^blood  at  high  altitudes;  in  fact,  in.-fignificaiit  increases  have  been  found 
by  competent  observers.     The  climate  in  high  altitudes  is  always  dry 
land  evap:* ration  proceeds  rapidly.     As  a  result  individuals  lose  water 
[more  readily  than  at  lower  levels.    If  this  explanation  is  tenable^  an  in- 
[crease  in  corpuscles  and  hemoglobin  content  are  in  no  wise  the  expres- 
Bion  of  lack  of  oxygen,  but  are  rather  ihe  outcome  of  the  increased 
evaporation  under  the  altered  conditions  of  climate. 

The  limit  at  which  life  may  be  sustained  is  about  26^000  feet,  at 
Ivhich  height  consciousness  is  lost,^  At  this  height  the  barometric  pres* 
Isure  of  the  air  is  251  mm.,  which  represents  a  pressure  of  oxygen  of  52, 
fhich  is  the  equivalent  of  6.8  per  cent  oxygen.  P.  Bert  remained 
F20  minutes  in  a  pneumatic  chamber  with  a  pressure  of  only  248  mm. 
I  without  serious  inconvenience. 

Increased  Atmospheric  Pressure* — While  man  is  often  exposed  to 

Eirelied  air^  he  is  seldom  subjected  to  increased  pressure  except  under 

rtificial  conditions,  such  as  in  diving  bells,  diving  suits,  and  caissons* 

The  increase  in  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  deepest  mines  has  little 

physiological  significance.     Divers  and  workers  in  caissons  are  not  sub- 

Ijected  to  more  than  about  4Vi  atmosplicres^  and  w^ork  under  such  pres- 

|Biire  for  only  a  few  hours  at  a  time.    When  a  diving  bell  is  lowered  10 

aeters  into  the  water  the  air  contained  in  it  is  compressed  to  one-half 

pis  original  bulk,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  accordingly  doubled.  Each 

10  meters*  depth  means  an  additional  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.     At 

[a  depth  of  30  meters,  about  100  feet,  a  diver  is  exposed  to  a  pressure 

[of  4  atmospheres  or  about  00  pounds  per  square  inch.     Bert  exposed 

[dogs  to  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres,  and  then  slowly  released  them 

[without  harm. 

The  physiological  effects  of  an  increased  atmospheric  pressure  are 
mainly  due  to  an  increase  in  the  amouitt  of  atmospheric  gases  (espe- 
cially nitrogen)  wliith  arc  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  also  an  increase 
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*Tlit*  aviatorg,   Flt'miii^  and  Steyer,  in  June,  101 1,  attaiiii'd  an  <_^]L'Vatjon  of 
,010  metera,  liut  expfrit^nced  gravt'  eyuiptutiis    whicli   urgently  called   for   the 
of   o^cygen   inlialations. 
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in  the  chemical  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  blood.  The  serious  coi 
quences  usually  result  from  too  rapid  decouipression.  The  nitrogen  is 
absorbed  by  the  tissues,  especially  by  fat  and  lipoid  tissues  contained  in 
the  nervous  system.  As  the  pressure  is  released  gas  bubbles  form. 
Hence  corpulent  persons  are  more  liable  to  suffer  than  lean ;  those  with 
sluggish  circulation  suffer  most  Gradual  decompression  gives  a  chance 
for  the  gas  to  escape  from  the  lungs  and  be  exj>elled  without  the  produce 
lion  of  gas  bubbles* 

Caisson  Disease. — The  effects  produced  by  compressed  air  in  cais- 
Sons  are:  (1)  those  caused  when  the  men  are  undergoing  pressure,  and 
(2)  during  or  after  decompression. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  an  increase  of  atmospheric  pressure  are 
a  slowing  of  the  respiration,  whicli  is  evidently  compensatory,  but  on 
account  of  compression  of  intestinal  gases  the  respirations  are  deeper; 
the  pulse  is  slower,  and  evaporation  of  water-vapor  hindered.  The  voice 
may  be  altered;  pains  in  the  ear  are  common,  due  to  pressure  upon  the 
drum,  and  may  be  obviated  by  swallowing  air  and  thus  passing  it  up 
the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  middle  ear*  Sometimes  the  ear  drum  rup- 
tures; headache  and  dizziness  may  also  occur.  During  compression  the 
blood  keeps  absorbing  the  gases  of  the  air  until  the  tension  of  the  gases 
in  the  blood  becomes  equal  to  that  in  the  compressed  air.  As  soon 
as  this  equilibrium  has  been  attained  relief  from  immediate  troubles 
is  secured. 

It  is  during  and  after  decompression  that  the  greatest  danger  to 
health  and  even  risk  of  life  occur.  The  most  frequent  symptom  is 
excruciating  pains  in  the  mugcles  and  joints,  called  by  the  workmen 
*T)end8/*  These  pains  may  continue  for  a  few  hours  or  for  two  or 
three  days.  Occasionally  there  is  bleeding  at  the  nose ;  also  severe  abdom- 
inal pain,  and  vomiting,  nausea,  vertigo,  dyspnea,  and  uneonsciouaaess. 
Death  may  result  from  internal  hemorrhage,  or  paralysis  may  ensue — 
tlie  so-called  diver's  palsy. 

The  effects  of  increased  atmospheric  pre^ure  and  too  rapid  decom* 
preasion  were  carelully  studied  by  Paul  Bert  in  1H78,  who  showed  thmt 
the  lesions  are  caused  by  the  escape  of  gases  of  the  atmosphere  which 
have  been  taken  up  in  excessive  amounts,  and  are  released  in  the  bbxjd 
and  tissues  wh^n  the  pressure  m  diminished.  The  blcMxl  vessels  may 
contain  gaa  emboli,  which  may  lodge  in  vital  parts  and  cause  sudden 
death,  or  the  delicate  capillaries  may  break,  leading  to  hemorrhage  with 
resulting  paralysis.  Air  emboli  may  be  distressing  or  dangeroua  if 
they  occur  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear^  in  the  spinal  cord»  in  the  brain» 
or  in  the  heart  or  other  vital  parte. 

The  prevention  of  caisson  disease  consists  in  gradual  decomprea- 
aion.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  come  on  several  hours  after  the  work- 
loan  has  left  the  caisson*    As  soon  as  symptoms  come  on  the  workman 
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MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHEEE 

^fihould  at  oace  be  hurried  back  into  the  compression  chamber  until 

[  equilibrium  between  the   internal   and   external   pressures   is  restored. 

He  may  then  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  decompression  chambers, 

but  very  gradually.     A   medical   air-lock   should   be  provided   at  the 

^  works,  well  heated,  and  furnished  with  bunks  and  emergency  supplies. 

Barometcri. — The  pressure  6f  the  air  is  measured  by  means  of 
p barometers,  the  principles  of  construction  and  use  of  which  are  so  well 
r  known  that  they  do  not  require  special  description. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

Moving  air  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  is  a 
prime  requisite  of  good  ventilation.  The  motion  of  the  air  serves  the 
twofold  purpose  of  bringiug  us  a  fresh  supply  and  taking  away  the 
iewage-polluted  air  from  our  immediate  vicinity.  Moving  air  also  favors 
'evaporation  and  helps  to  prevent  heat  stagnation  by  keeping  the  tem- 
perature within  normal  limits.  Paul,  Heymann,  and  Erclentz,  in 
riiigge's  laboratory,  and  also  Leonard  Hill  in  England^  emphasized  the 
importance  of  moving  air  in  assisting  the  heat  regulation  of  our  body. 
They  believe  that  this  is  a  much  more  important  function  of  moving  air 
than  simply  the  bringing  of  fresh  air  or  the  carrying  away  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  respiration.  In  still  air  the  body  soon  becomes  surrounded  by  a 
warm^  moist  aerial  envelope  which  causes  an  overheating  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  results  in  the  familiar  symptoms  of  *^crowd  poisoning.^* 
In  a  still  atmosphere  we  are  soon  surrounded  by  a  blanket  of  stagnant 
and  impure  air,  whether  indoors  or  outdoors. 

Much  of  the  benefit  of  mountain,  sea.side,  and  other  health  resorts  is 
attributable  to  the  breezes  that  blow  almost  continuously  at  such  places. 
The  health  of  large  cities  located  upon  the  seacoast  or  the  shores  of 
great  lakes  is  favored  by  the  quant  it  iea  of  moving  air  with  which  they 
are  frequently  flushed.  A  healtliful  climate  is  always  a  breezy  climate 
— ^within  reasonable  limits.  Muth  of  the  benefit  of  driving,  of  fan- 
ning, and  of  rocking-chairs  is  due  to  the  motion  of  the  air  thus  en- 
gendered. 

If  the  air  in  a  poorly  ventilated  room  can  be  kept  in  motion,  say 
with  an  electric  fan,  many  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  %itiated  atmosphere  are 
avoided,  for  the  products  of  respiration  are  diluted,  and  evaporation  and 
heat  interchange  are  favored.  Thus,  Leonard  Hill  placed  eight  stu- 
dents in  a  small  sealed  chamber  which  held  about  three  cubic  meters. 
He  states  that  *^at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  they  had  ceaserl  loughing 
and  joking  and  their  faces  were  congested.  The  carbon  dioxid  had  gon<» 
Tip  to  4  or  5  per  cent.  Three  electric  fans  were  then  turned  on,  which 
merely  whirled  the  air  about  just  as  it  was.    The  effect  was  like  magic; 
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tlio  stuflenta  at  once  felt  perfectly  eonifortable,   but   iiiinunl lately  the 
fans  were  stepped  they  again  felt  as  bad  as  l^efore/'     The  relation  of 
moving  air  to  temperature  and  moisture,  with  refereiiee  to  ventilation 
is  furtlier  discussed  on  page  74(1. 

In  nature  the  atiiiuspliere  is  kept  in  almost  constant  motion  as  a 
result  of  differences  in  temperature.  Thus^  the  hotter  air  in  the  tropica 
rises  and  divides  into  two  currents,  whieh  flow  toward  the  north  and 
south,  while  heavier,  colder  air  rushes  along  a  lower  level  from  the 
north  and  south  to  take  the  place  of  the  lighter  currents.  The  cold 
currents  from  the  poles  arc  known  as  the  trade  winds,  and  the  upper, 
warmer  currents  to  the  poles  as  the  antitrades.  The  upper  currents  to 
the  poles  run  northwest  and  southwest;  wljile  the  lower  currents  from 
the  poles  run  northeast  and  southeast 

The  chief  cause  of  periodic  winds,  such  as  daily  sea  breesses  and 
monsoonSj  is  tJio  difference  in  the  heating  of  the  air  above  land  and 
above  sea.  On  a  small  scale  the  same  principle  is  seen  at  play  in 
theaters,  churches,  cathedrals,  and  public  bulb  lings.  The  great  maaa  of 
people  crowded  together  heats  the  air  about  them  and  it  ascends;  cool 
air  rushes  in  from  the  aisles  to  take  its  place,  hence  the  almost  unavoid- 
able drafts  in  such  places. 

The  velocity  of  air  ctirrents  is  customarily  measured  by  means  of 
recording  anemometers.  These  instruments  require  a  considerable  veloc- 
ity of  air  and  ehuidd  never  he  uticd  without  a  carefully  prepared  table 
of  corrections  whereby  their  readings  may  be  adjusted. 

It  often  becomes  desirable  in  sanitary  investigations,  particularly 
in  studies  of  ventilation,  to  determine  the  strength  and  direction  of 
currents  of  air  which  are  too  delicate  to  be  measured  by  means  of 
anomometers.  Lighted  candles  will  show  the  direction  of  slight  air 
currents,  the  flame  Ix'ing  deflected  in  the  direction  in  which  the  cur- 
rent is  moving.  More  delicate  than  this  is  the  method  of  noting  the 
course  taken  by  smoke  from  a  joss-f?tick,  cigarette,  or  cigar.^ 

Wlien  a  current  of  air  at  the  temperature  of  55^  to  HO"^  F.  moves  at 
a  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour,  there  is  no  perceptible  draft.  The  rate  of 
mo\ement  in  relation  to  our  perception  is  as  follows: 


Air  movinif  at  1.5  feet  per  seccjud — 1.0  mile   an  hour — imperceptible, 
Airmoring'  at  2.5  feet  j)er  second — 1.7  miles  an  hour — barely  pereeptible. 
Air  moving  at  3.0  feet  per  second — 2.0  miles  an  hour — per(H>i>libh\ 
Air  moving  at  3.5  feet  per  second — 2.3  miles  an  hour — draft. 


The  movement  of  warm  air  is  less  pcrceptiblo  than  the  movement 
^of  cool  air.*  M 

*  For  a  further  ilincufiAion  of  ibis  subject  see  ^Air  Currenta  and  ibc  Laws 
of  Ventilstion/*  by  W,  S.  8Uaw. 

*  For  Drafta  »*»€  pagi?  iVti, 
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^H       The  tcmperahire  of  the   air  tk^peixds  mainly  upon  scalar  anH    tor- 
^prestrial  radiation,     Tlie  air  aWorl>s  va,st  qnaiititics  of  hpat  from  the 
^BiBun,  and  as  the  heat  of  the  oarth  is  radiated  into  space  a  certain  amount 
^Pis  again  absorbed  l>y  the  atmosphere.     Aceon]ingly»  the  air  botli  keeps 
^Bihe  heat  out  and  keeps  it  in.     It  makees  the  days  cooler  aird  the  nights 
^jwarmen    "It  is  a  parasol  at  nor)n  and  a  blanket  at  night."    Except  for 
Hit  there  wonM  he  mneh  more  violent  chan^reH;  in  tomperatnre   (Matfie). 
^M       The  power  of  the  air  to  absorb  heat   and    to  store  heat  depends 
^Plargel3r  on  its  humidity;  that  is,  on  the  aninimt  ui  water  vapor  It  eon- 
^HfelJlQts^  for  water  vapor  is  opaque  to  bent  rays*     The  water  vapor  is  also 
^HP^reat  reservoir  of  latent  heat.     When  water  evaporates  a  tremcodout^ 
^•amount  of  latent  heat  is  carried  up  into  the  atmosphere  witii  it  and 
^Pagain  becomes  aclna!  heat  when  the   vapor  condenses.     The  quantity 
^vof  heat  thus  stored  up  in  water  vapor  is  almost  incredibly  great. 
^V      Air  expands  xir  ^^  ^^^  volimie  for  each  degree  rise  of  temperature ; 
^■air  at  32^  F.  and  30  inches  barometric  pressure  is  usually  taken  for 
^^iinit  of  volume.    A  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  32°  F.  end  30  inches  barom- 
eter weighs    566.80  grains;    at    any  other  temperature,   therefore,   its 
■weight  can  be  ascertained  fiy  dividing  by  its  increased  volume. 
The  temperature   of  the  air  has   a  very   important  bearing   upon 
health,     ^lan  has  an  almost  incredible  power  of  adapting  himself  to 
^••wide  variations  of  temperature.     Workers  in  foundries  have  sometimes 
^^to  endure  a  heat  of  2o(l°  F.  and  even  higher  for  short  periods  of  time. 
Temperatures  of  — 75*^  F.  are  met  with  in  polar  expeditions.     This  is 
a  range  of  at  kast  3*35"^  F.     The  reason  that  man,  as  well  as  other 
animals,  is  able  to  maintain  a  consiant  body  temperature  w^hen  exposed 
to  Buch  great  variations  of  atmospheric  temperature,  is  due  not  only 
H^o  the  physiological  mechanism  which  regulates  heat  production  and 
^■elimination,  but  to  the  hiyers  of  air  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
skin.     We  wear  clothes  to  protect  ourselves  from  external  heat  or  cold, 
but  still  more  do  we  wear  air  for  that  purpose.     That  is  why  very  high 

Itemperatures  are  better  borne  wlien  the  air  is  in  motion,  w^hich  facili- 
tates evaporation^  than  wdien  the  air  is  still,  while  extremes  of  cold 
hrft  better  borne  when  the  air  is  still,  for  then  we  become  ebtiied  in  a 
irarm  blanket  of  air.  The  effect  of  heat  upon  health,  however,  cannot 
be  considered  alone,  for  it  depends  tm  the  humidity  as  well  as  on  the 
^■movement  of  the  air*  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  much  more  trying 
when  the  air  is  humid  than  when  the  air  is  dry. 

The  direct  action  of  beat  aloru*  as  a  causi}  of  infant  mortality  has  been 
Bgreatly  underestimated.  The  harmful  effects  of  heat  must  not  be  meas- 
^^Tired  80  much  by  the  maximum  or  even  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  out- 
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side  air,  but  by  the  indoor  temperatures.  Indoor  tcmperatiirea  may 
continue  high  in  spite  of  remissions  in  the  temperature  of  the  external 
air.  The  lethal  effects  of  heat  upon  infants,  aiul  adults,  too,  are  in- 
creased by  the  still,  moist  air  found  in  overcrowded,  narrow  streetSj  and 
poor  ventilation  of  houses. 

Exposure  of  the  body  to  dr)%  cold  air  has  an  effect  similar  to  a  cold 
bath,  that  is,  there  is  an  increased  loss  of  bodily  heat,  followed  by  a 
demand  for  more.  This  demand  is  met  by  increased  oxidation  of  tissue, 
metabolic  processes  become  more  active,  and  there  is  improvement  in 
nutrition.    In  other  words,  cold  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  tonic. 

It  is  of  first  importance  that  the  arrangements  for  heating  rooms^ 
offices,  schools,  etc.,  should  be  so  regulated  that  the  temperature  never 
exceeds  21°  C.  (TO*^  F,)  ;  especially  should  this  control  be  exercised  in 
public  rooms,  sueli  as  schools,  etc.  As  a  rule,  the  temperature  of  heated 
rooms  should  be  17*  to  19°  C.  (62.6°  to  68.2°  F,)  or  under.  Periodic  1 
variations  of  temperature  are  as  desirable  inside  of  buildings  as  in  the 
outside  temperature.  The  effect  of  temperature  upon  health  is  so 
closely  interwoven  with  humidity  that  this  relationship  is  discussed  on 
page  G07, 

Methods  of  Recording  Temperature* — Mercurial  or  himeiaUic  (her* 
mometers  are  best  ^uited  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  most 
accurate  mercurial  thermometers  for  this  purijosc  have  an  elongated  bulb 
of  mercury  at  one  end  and  a  ring  at  the  other,  through  which  a  t-onl 
can  be  tied;  the  scale  should  be  etched  upon  the  glass.  A  good  ther- 
mometer of  this  type  generally  is  accurate  to  about  one-half  to  one-fifth 
of  a  degree.  Thermometers  placed  upon  a  backing  of  metal,  card,  or 
wood,  with  the  scale  painted  upon  the  hacking,  are  more  oruamentnl 
thaa  accurate.  They  usually  possess  a  decide<l  lag  and  are,  therefore, 
not  trustworthy.  Thermometers  should  be  suspenrled  freely  in  the 
atmosphere  or  at  least  placted  in  a  current  of  air  sutlicient  to  insure  good 
ventilation  about  the  mercury  column. 

Reguianng  thtrmometers  are  of  two  principal  types:  those  which 
record  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures,  and  those  which  make 
a  continuous  record  of  the  changes  of  temperature  that  occur. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  furnish  hut  limited  in* 
formation,  and,  as  such  self-recording  thermometers  arc  almost  invari- 
ably mounted  upon  a  Imcking,  they  consequently  have  a  considerable 
lag.  They  are  onlj'  dependable  where  fluctuations  in  tempera turo  arc 
not  rapid.  Under  these  circumstances  they  may  be  used  to  record 
the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures. 

For  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  any 
room  or  inclosed  space  neither  single  determinations  nor  maximum  and 
m^inimum  records  are  sufficient.  Recording  thermometers  should*  be 
placed  at  various  selected  }>oints  and  records  ^lould  be  obtained  cov- 
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ering  a  period  of  several  days.  The  best  type  of  recording  thermom- 
eters depend  upon  the  movements  of  bimetallic  bars,  so  arranged  that 
as  they  contract  and  expand  they  cause  a  penpoint  to  bear  upon  a  mov- 
ing paper  scale,  and  so  leave  an  ink  trace.  The  clockwork  is  generally 
wound  up  for  a  week,  for  which  period  the  paper  scale  is  also  adapted. 

HUMIDITY 

Aqueous  Vapor. — Water  in  its  gaseous  state  is  always  present  in  the 
atmosphere.  Water  vapor  is  the  most  variable  of  the  normal  constitu- 
ents of  air,  and  also  one  of  the  most  important,  on  account  of  its  influ- 
ence upon  health.  It  is  usual  to  consider  water  vapor  apart  from  the 
other  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  although  it  is  just  as  much  a  gas  as 
oxygen  or  nitrogen,  and  conforms  to  the  general  laws  that  govern  the 
behavior  of  gases.  As  water  vapor  weighs  only  about  three-fifths  the 
weight  of  air,  dry  air  is  heavier  than  moist  air  under  equal  conditions 
of  temperature,  pressure,  etc.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  air  "holding'* 
water  vapor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  air  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
for  it  should  always  be  clearly  observed  that  the  presence  of  water 
vapor  in  any  given  space  is  independent  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
air  in  the  same  space.  The  amoimt  of  aqueous  vapor  which  a  space 
contains  depends  entirely  upon  the  temperature  and  not  upon  the  pres- 
ence or  the  pressure  *  of  the  air.  At  32®  F.,  for  instance,  the  air  can 
'Tiold*'  1/160  of  its  weight  of  water  vapor,  at  59*^  F.  1/80  of  its  weight, 
at  86**  F.  1/40  of  its  weight.  Boughly,  every  27*^  F.  increase  of  tem- 
perature doubles  the  amoimt  of  water  vapor  the  air  can  hold  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight.  In  this  way  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  self-pro- 
tective, for  it  loads  the  air  with  water  vapor,  which  in  turn  absorbs  much 
of  the  heat.  The  latent  heat  is  again  given  off  on  condensation.  The 
actual  amount  of  water  vapor  which  the  air  can  hold  at  different  tem- 
peratures is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

A  cubic  foot  of  air  can  hold  at 

10°  F 1.1  grains 

20°    "    1.5       " 

30°    "    2.1       " 

40°    "    3.0      " 

50°    "    4.2      " 

60°    " 5.8       " 

70°    "    7.9      " 

80°    '*    10.0      " 

90°    "    14.3       " 

100°   "    19.1      " 

*A  high  barometer  retards  evaporation,  while  a  low  atmospheric  pressure 
accelerates  it.    All  volatile  liquids  evaporate  instantly  in  a  vacuum. 
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Ab  the  temperature  rises  in  arithmetical  progression  the  power  to 
retain  vnpor  increases  with  the  rapidity  of  a  geometric  series  having 
a  ratio  of  two. 
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Fio.  »6,—  DuoaxM  Sbowino  Absoluts  Humiditt  in  Ghainb  at  DirrKnstn 

Tempkraturks. 

Tho  amount  of  water  vapor  in  tlie  air  may  be  expressed  either  by: 
(1)   its  vapor  temion.     The  tension  of  the  water  vapor  in  the  air  is 
expressed  in  inches  or  millimeters  of  mercur)*.     If  a  drop  of  water  is 
placed  in  a  vacuum,  say  in  a  barometer  tulie,  some  of  the  water  vaporijEea 
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■gd  the  mercury  is  depressed,  owing  tn  tho  tension  i)f  Ihe  water  vapor. 
WBwB  a  mount  that  evaporates,  as  wdl  as  the  tension,  depends  upon  the 
^ temperature.  (2)  Its  weight  per  unit  volume  of  air,  i.  e.,  the  absolute 
humidify:  niul  (3)  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  wnter  A^apor  in  the  atmos- 
iphere  to  the  amount  it  could  hold  at  the  temperature  in  question  if 
'^saturated;  that  is,  the  reiafive  humidiifj.  Complete  saturation  of  the  air 
with  moisture  is  stated  at  lf*0,  and  lesser  araomita  by  percentages. 
(4)  The  amount  of  water  vapor  in  the  air  may  also  be  found  from  its 
^dew-point.  The  dew-point  for  any  temperature  and  humidity  is  the 
temperature  to  which  the  air  may  be  cooled  when  precipitation  takes 
place. 

The  vapor  tension  or  the  absolute  humidity  indicates  how  much 
tof^r  vapor  the  air  contains,  while  the  relative  humidity  is  an  ex- 
pression of  how  much  vapor  it  might  contain.  The  amount  of  water 
i^apor  which  air  can  hold  when  saturated  at  different  temperatures  has 
'been  calculated  and  recorded  in  Glai^her's  hygrometric  tables,^  It  is^ 
therefore,  very  easy,  by  referring  to  these  or  to  the  tables  in  the  F,  S. 
Weather  Bureaii^ — Bulletin  No.  ^^5— to  calculate  the  relative  humid- 
ity if  we  know  the  actual  humidity  or  the  dew-point  or  vice  versa. 

The  amount  of  moisture  which  out-of-door  air  ordinarily  contains 
Varies  from  about  30  per  cent,  or  less  to  saturation. 

In  meteorological  tables,  giving  climatic  ptirticulars  of  any  town  or 
locality,  the  relative  humidity  is  usually  stated;  but  it  should  be  no- 
ticed that  the  relative  humidity  bears  no  constant  relationship  to  the 
absolute  humidity.  As  the  relative  humidity  varies  greatly  throughout 
the  day,  and  as  the  readings  are  not  always  taken  at  the  same  time  of 
day  in  different  localities,  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  comparisons 
are  not  reliable.  In  fact,  a  moist  or  dry  climate  cannot  be  predicted 
from  the  relative  humidity.  Thus,  the  mean  relative  humidity  of 
avos  is  as  high  as  79  per  cent,  whereas  it  is  generally  known  that  the 
limate  of  Davos  is  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Egypt  the  avenige  rela- 
tive humidity  is  very  low,  although  this  country  is  known  to  have 
a  moist  climate.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  humidity  readings 
in  Egypt  are  taken  from  10  A.  M,  to  C  P.  M.^  and  vary  from  30.5  per 
cent,  at  Assouan  io  51.7  per  cent,  at  Menahouse.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
tlie  relative  humidity  in  Egypt  decreases  from  100  per  cent,  at  dawn 
to  22  per  cent,  at  noon,  and  may  be  quickly  altered  to  the  extent  of  50 
per  cent,  by  a  warm  wind.  The  humidity,  therefore,  through  the  hot* 
sunny  daytime  is  not  a  measure  of  tho  climate,  so  far  as  moisture  and 
dryness  are  concerned. 
L       In  England  the  relative  humidity  averages  75  per  cent.     In  Cali- 

*The  atanilard  by  prompt  rit  a  I  tiiblpB  in  iifip  tlie  work!  over  are  tboge  pre* 
pared  by  Mr.  Jumei*  GlaiabtT,  F,  R,  8.,  tif  tlie  Ruyiil  ObaLTvutory,  Ore^qwich, 
England. 
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f  We  see  from  this  second  table  that  air  with  relative  humidities  of 
lO^  36,  53,  65,  73,  and  80  per  cent*,  and  containing  quantities  of  water 
(Vapor  varying  between  0  and  24.1  grams  per  cnbic  meter,  are  all  ca- 
bable  of  further  taking  up  exactly  the  same  amonnt  of  vapor.  Again 
nbe  expression  of  relative  humidity  is  misleading. 

I  When  the  relative  humidity  reaches  80  to  85  per  cent.,  moisture  con- 
Henses  and  begins  to  show  upon  objects  in  rooms.  This  influences  natural 
pentilation  through  porous  building  materials* 

I  There  may  he  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  humidity  of 
pidoor  and  outdoor  air,  owing  in  part  to  the  condensation  of  moisture, 
feBpeeially  in  winter,  upon  the  cold  wnlls  and  windows. 
I  The  ditference  between  external  and  internal  humidities  depends 
largely  upon  the  temperature  of  the  surfaces  in  the  room.  These  sur- 
Kaces,  though  apparently  dry,  may,  in  fact,  hold  moisture  in  large 
bnantities;  the  walls  and  ceilings  may  contain  more  water  than  all  the 
Bur  in  the  room.  Ordinarily  there  is  a  continual  exchange  of  moisture 
fcetween  the  air  and  the  room  surfacee.  In  this  way  the  walls  serve 
BB  a  compensating  reservoir  to  help  maintain  the  humidity  of  the  air 
approximately  constant*  Cold  walls,  cold  windows,  and  cold  surfaces 
generally  condense  the  moisture  from  the  air  so  rapidly  that  great  diffi- 
Kulty  is  experienced  in  raising  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  of  a  room 
Hinder  these  circumstances. 

I  The  humidity  in  the  air  is  influenced  by  altitude.  The  higher  we 
■go  the  air  becomes  colder  and  rarer  and,  therefore,  able  to  contain  less 
pnoisture.  Its  absolute  humidity,  therefore,  decreases.  Half  of  the 
Botal  water  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  is  below  2,000  meters.  On  the 
pther  hand,  the  relative  humidity  shows  no  regidar  change  with  change 
lof  altitude.  Clouds  do  not  necessarily  iiiiply  high  relative  or  absolute 
pumidity  of  the  lower  atmosphere.  I?ainfa!l  also  gives  only  a  very  gen- 
feral  indication  of  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  A  place  with  high 
trainfall  may  have  low  absolute  and  relative  humidity,  and  vice  versa; 
Ithat  is,  a  rainy  district  is  not  necessarily  a  damp  district,  so  far  as  the 
ptmosphere  is  concerned. 

I  Dew  also  bears  no  constant  relationship  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
Iphere,  for  a  clear  sky  and  a  dry  atmosphere  favor  its  formation.  Air 
Icontaining  mist  is  obviously  moist. 

I  Methods  of  Beterminin^  Humidity  in  the  Air. — The  amount  of  water 
wapor  in  the  air  may  be  determined  either  by  (1)  weighing,  (2)  psy- 
khrometers  or  hygrometers,  (3)  the  dew-point. 

I  Weighing. — ^The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  may  be  determined 
by  passing  a  given  volume  of  air  through  a  tube  or  flask  containing  an 
hygroscopic  substance,  such  m  calcium  cblorid  or  sulphuric  acid.  If 
sulphuric  acid  is  used  small  flasks  are  filled  with  pieces  of  pumice  which 
have  been  heated  to  a  high  temperature  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and 
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flroppcd  wliile  hot  in  ttjucentrated  sulphuric  acid; 
muvcfl,  and  quickly  drained. 

The  int  roatte  in  weight  repreeeiits  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  volume  of  air  parsed  through  the 
lUsks»  or  tlte  abstdute  humidity.  Knowiug  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  it  is  then  ea«y  to  determine  the 
relative  humidity  by  refejerit^  to  tables  of  maximum 
water  capacity  for  certain  volumes  of  air  at  varying 
degrees  of  temperature. 

PsYCHROMETEiis. — The  mofit  convenient  of  all 
methods  for  meai^uring  atmospheric  moisture  is  to 
observe  the  temperature  of  evaporation,  that  is,  the 
ciifferenee  between  the  temperatures  indicated  by  wet 
and  dry  bulb  thermometers.  The  United  States 
Wcatljcr  Bureau  regards  the  sling  p.«iychrometer  a5  the 
most  reliable  instrument  for  this  purpose.  In  special 
cases  rotary  fans  or  other  means  may  be  employed  to 
move  the  air  rapidly  over  stationary  thermometer 
bulbs. 

The  slinfj  jisycliromeier  consists  of  a  pair  of  ther- 
mometers provided  with  a  handle^  wl»it*h  permits  them 
to  be  whirled  rapidly  (see  Fig.  86).  The  bulb  of  tlie 
lower  of  the  two  thermometers  is  covered  with  thin 
muijilin,  which  is  wet  at  the  time  an  observation  is 
made.  This  muslin  covering  should  be  kept  in  good 
condition  and  should  be  frequently  renewed.  It  is 
also  tlcsiraljle  to  n^e  pure  water.  The  so-called  wet 
bulb  is  thoroughly  saturated  by  dipping  it  into  dis- 
tilknl  water*  The  thernuimeters  are  then  whirled  rap- 
idly f(ir  Ifj  or  "Zi)  seconds,  stopped,  and  quickly  read, 
the  wet  bulb  first.  This  reading  is  kept  in  mind,  the 
psych rometers  immediately  whirled  again  and  a  sec- 
ond reading  taken.  This  is  repeated  three  or  four 
times  or  more,  if  necessary,  imtil  at  least  two  succes- 
sive readings  of  the  wet  bulb  are  found  to  agree  very 
closely,  thereby  showing  that  it  has  reached  its  lowest 
temperature.  A  minute  or  more  is  generally  required 
to  secure  a  corrwt  reading.  The  psych rometer  should 
not  be  whirled  tn  the  direct  rays  of  the  s\in.  and  if 
used  out  of  doors  the  observer  should  face  the  wind. 
It  is  a  good  plan,  while  whirling  the  instrument,  to 
step  back  and  forth  a  fi'W  steps  to  further  prevent  the 
presence  of  the  observer's  body  from  giving  riae  to 
erroneous  observations. 
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In  correcting  pgychroraetric  obpervations  the  atmospheric  presa 
at  the  time  must  be  obtained,  and  the  results  deduced  from  the  tablet 
based  on  a  pressure  nearest  that  observed*  Tlie  difference  in  the  tem- 
perature between  the  wet  and  the  dry  bulb  is  computed  to  the  nearest 
tenth  of  a  degree.  Having  the  temperature  and  the  pressure  of  the  air 
and  the  depression  of  the  wet  bulb,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  directly 
from  the  tables  the  dew-point,  the  vap€»r  pressure,  and  the  relative  humid- 
ity. Those  tables  will  be  found  in  BuUcim  No.  235  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.    A  condensed  table  is  given  in  Fig,  87. 

The  ILur  Hyorometkb. — This 
apparatus  depends  upon  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  a  suitably 
prepared  hair  under  the  influence  of 
moisture.  It  can  be  made  a  reason- 
ably accurate  instrument,  and  some 
types  are  arranged  for  continuoua 
record.  One  of  the  principal  diffi- 
culties WTth  hair  hygrometers  is  that 
a  sutTicient  current  of  air  does  not 
always  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Tub  Dew-point. — The  dew- 
point  may  be  obtained  by  direct  ob- 
ecrvation  from  Eegnault's  appa- 
ratus, shown  in  Fig.  88,  This  in^^ 
8trnment  consists  essentially  of  a 
thin  polished  gilver  tube  a,  cremented 
upon  the  lower  end  of  a  long  glaise 
tube>  as  shown.  The  stopper  closing 
the  upper  end  of  the  glass  tube  ia 
fitted  with  two  lateral  tubes  of  hard 
rubber  h  and  c,  and  also  carries  a  delicate  themometer,  the  bulb  of  which 
ia  placed  near  the  center  of  the  silver  tube.  The  tube  6  extends  to  the 
bottom  of  tlie  silver  tube;  c  projects  but  a  short  distance  through  the 
cork.  A  rubber  aspirating  apparatus,  as  shown,  is  connected  with  the 
tube  6,  and  a  long  tube  joined  to  c  serves  io  carry  ofT  the  fumes.  The 
apparatus  is  held  in  a  clamp  faced  with  cork  or  other  non-conducting 
subBtance. 

OliMTvations  are  made  by  filling  the  silver  cup  with  ether  or  similar 
volatile  liquid,  which  is  cauf^ed  to  evajKirate  and  cool  the  silver  cup 
by  manipulating  the  aspirating  bulb.  At  the  proper  point  of  cooling 
a  dcpojisit  of  dew  is  seen  to  ft»rm  on  the  ptilished  silver  surface*  The 
olijeet  is  to  ascertain  accurately  the  tem[>erature  at  which  the  dew  will 
just  deposit  It  is  necessary  that  the  tempt>rature  be  lowered  very  slowly 
at  the  critical  point,  also  that  there  be  plenty  of  liquid  in  the  cup,  and 
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that  it  be  agitated  snflSciently  to  have  a  uniform  temperature  throughout, 
and,  finally,  the  surface  of  the  silver  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  in  a 
favorable  light,  so  that  the  faintest  deposit  of  dew  is  at  once  visible.  The 
temperature  shown  by  the  thermometer  at  this  moment  may  be  regarded 
as  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point.  Knowing  the  dew-point,  the  humid- 
ity of  the  air  may  be  foimd  by  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  tables. 

Selation  of  Hnmidity  and  Temperature  to  HealtlL. — The  physiolog- 
ical significance  of  moisture  in  the  air  varies  with  many  factors,  but 
especially  with  temperature.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  moist 
air  is  depressing  and  enervating,  while  dry  air  is  tonic  and  stimulating; 
also  that  cold  air  is  tonic,  while  warm  air  is  depressing.  Metabolism 
is  slowed  in  warm  air,  quickened  in  cold  air.  The  human  body  can 
adapt  itself  to  wide  variations  in  heat  and  humidity,  and  by  means  of 
suitable  clothing  and  food  the  range  may  be  greatly  increased.  Certain 
combinations  of  heat  and  humidity  are  trying  or  even  hurtful ;  the  most 
mischievous  combinations  are  cold  damp  air  and  warm  moist  air,  also 
an  excessively  dry  air,  especially  when  artificially  warmed.  Many 
climates  in  which  people  are  reasonably  healthy  have  a  relatively  high 
humidity,  and  some  regions  famed  for  their  salubrity  are  notoriously 
dry  and  arid.  The  frequently  changing  temperatures  and  variable 
amounts  of  water  vapor  of  most  climates  may  be  beneficial  in  stimulat- 
ing the  heat-regulating  mechanism. 

The  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air  affect  health  mainly  by 
influencing  the  heat-regulating  mechanism  of  the  body.  More  heat  is 
produced  within  the  body  than  is  required,  hence  heat  must  be  lost, 
else  heat  stagnation  or  heat  stroke  will  result.  The  temperature  of  the 
air,  but  still  more  its  humidity,  influences  heat  loss.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  briefly  review  the  mechanism  by  which  the  con- 
stant temperature  of  the  body  is  maintained. 

The  chief  source  of  the  body  heat  comes  from  the  food  we  eat.  Ap- 
proximately 80  per  cent,  of  the  food  we  eat  is  used  to  furnish  heat 
to  maintain  the  body  temperature,  while  only  about  20  per  cent,  fur- 
nishes energy  in  the  form  of  motion.  Heat  is  lost  from  the  body 
chiefly  m  two  ways:  (1)  by  heat  transfer,  or  loss  by  radiation,  con- 
duction, and  convection;  (2)  by  evaporation,  chiefly  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  of  perspiration.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  estimated  the 
loss  of  water  by  the  lungs  at  286  grams,  and  from  the  skin  at  from  500 
to  1,700  grams  daily.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
effects  here  concerned.  The  loss  by  heat  transfer  diminishes  as  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  rises.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  would  rise  when  the  atmospheric  temperature  goes  above  70**  P. 
were  not  perspiration  then  secreted.  So  long  as  the  perspiration  can 
evaporate  freely  the  heat  production  and  heat  loss  are  balanced.  With 
a  high  humidity  evaporation  is  lessened  and  the  balance  is  maintained 
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by  rushing  blood  to  the  skin,  which  causes  an  elevation  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface,  and  thus  tlie  losa  of  heat  by  radiation,  conduction, 
and  convection  is  facilitated. 

Humidity  influences  the  output  of  heat  from  the  body  in  two  ways: 
(1)  it  increa8es  the  coriduetivity  of  atmosphere  for  heat— a  cooling 
influence — henc*e  c^jld  moist  air  in  chilling;  (2)  it  interferes  with  evap» 
oration  of  perspiration — a  heating  influence — hence  warm  moist  air  is 
enervating.  There  is  a  neutral  zone,  around  G8*^  F.,  at  which  humidity 
bus  comparatively  little  effect.  Hence,  if  the  temperature  of  a  room 
is  kept  just  right  and  the  occupants  are  sitting  si  ill,  it  makes  little 
difference  whelher  the  air  is  humid  or  dry.  However,  a  difference  of 
a  few  degrees  above  or  below  thia  temperature  will  have  a  marked  influ- 
ence. 

Tlie  so-called  '^comfort  zone"  has  a  maximum  temperature,  70**,  a 
minimum  humidity,  30  per  cent*;  a  minimum  temperature,  55  to  60% 
aud  a  maximum  humidity,  55  per  cent.  This  is  the  range  which  most 
pettple  in  temperate  climates  find  agreeahle.  However,  large  numbers 
of  people  remain  comfortable  and  well  in  climates  that  would  be  trying 
if  the  change  were  made  guddenlyp  The  body  posseBses  great  powers 
of  ailaptability  in  this  regard,  wbicli  is  one  of  the  factors  in  accli- 
matization. 

Rubncr  and  his  coworkers  showed  that  the  evaporation  of  water 
fr*>ni  the  bijdy  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  dependent  merely  on  the 
{Percentage  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  temperature  of  the  layer 
of  air  in  t^ntaet  with  the  body  is  the  factor  of  great  importance.  Thin 
chithes  and  i^till  air,  under  certain  conditions  of  eKteriial  temperature, 
may  favor  evai>oration«  while  nakedncst?  and  moving  air  favor  conduction 
and  radiaticm.  The  heat-losing  raetjhanisras  of  the  body  are  adjust-able 
to  varying  conditions  within  wide  limitations,  so  that  diminished  loss  by 
evaporation  is  compensiated  for  by  increa*?ed  loss  by  ((niductitm  and 
radiation. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  conducive  to  hcaUii  and  well- 
being  is  often  stated  to  be  somewhere  between  50  and  75  per  cent* 
ndative  humidity.  These  figures  ujay  be  very  misleading.  ^?here  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  normal  humidity,  for  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
relation  to  henUfi  dependi*  upon  the  temperature,  clothing,  motion  of 
the  air;  also  upon  diet  and  muscular  activity  and  other  factors.  Neither 
the  relative  humidity  nor  the  absolute  humidity  nor  the  temperature  of 
the  nir  alone  is  a  satisfactory  guide  as  to  its  condition  in  relation  to 
healtli.  One  factor  abne  gives  the  sanitarian  scant  information;  bow- 
ever,  the  terajKTature  as  registered  upon  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  it 
rao^t  significant, 

iMeoRTAXCE  OP  THK  Wbt-bulb  Tempbr^vtueb. — ^The  individual  fu»- 
ceptibility  to  temperatures  depends  entirely  on   the  temiieiature 
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corded  by  the  wet-bulb  thermometer/  no  matter  what  the  dry  bulb  regis- 
ters. Hill,  Rubner,  Pembrey,  Boycott,  Cadman,  Nagel,  and  practically 
all  authorities  agree  with  Haldane  that  the  air  of  workrooms  should 
not  exceed  70°  F.  by  the  wet-bulb  thermometer. 

Buhner  states  that  an  untrained  man  can  be  in  comfort  in  a  tem- 
perature of  75°  F.  and  80  per  cent,  humidity  (wet  bulb  about  70°  F.) 
only  when  he  is  quiet.  At  73.4°  F.  and  60  per  cent,  humidity  he  found 
a  resting  man  lost  by  evaporation  75  grams  of  water  per  hour,  and  at 
84  per  cent,  humidity  (wet  bulb  70°  F.)  only  19  grams.  These  figures 
show  that  three-quarters  of  the  heat  loss  may  be  maintained  by  con- 
duction and  radiation  when  the  wet  bulb  reaches  70°  F. 

Cadman  concludes  that  at : 

72*  wet  bulb Inconvenience  is  experienced,  unless  heavy  clothing  is  removed 

and  light  clothing  worn. 
78*    **      "     — Little  inconvenience  is  felt  if  considerable  bare  body  surface 

is  exposed.    Hard  work  is  much  faciUtated  if  a  perceptible 

current  is  passing  over  the  body. 
82*   *      •     If  clothes  be  removed,  and  maximum  body  surface  exposed, 

work  can  be  done  providing  current  of  air  is  available. 
85*   "      **     — Body  temperatiLre  oecomes  affected,  and  only  li^t  work  is 

possible. 

Boycott  made  the  following  significant  observations  upon  himself: 
"At  rest  and  stripped  I  found  that  my  body  temperature  rose  rap- 
idly if  the  wet  bulb  exceed  88°  or  90°  F.  with  a  dry  bulb  of  about 
100°,  though  no  rise  occurred  with  a  dry  bulb  of  110°  and  wet  bulb 
of  less  than  85°.  I  have  on  many  occasions  spent  periods  of  about  an 
hour  in  doing  ordinary  laboratory  work  in  air  with  the  dry  bulb  at 
95°  and  the  wet  bulb  at  about  65°  without  any  material  discomfort.  If, 
however,  the  wet  bulb  rises  to  88°  or  90°,  one's  body  temperature  begins 
to  go  up,  even  when  completely  at  rest,  and  one  becomes  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  and  on  occasions  feels  very  ill.  These  sensations  can  be, 
to  some  extent,  remedied  by  local  cooling  of  the  skin  (e.  g.,  cold  water 
on  the  head),  but  the  rise  of  body  temperature  is  progressive  and  must 
eventually  end  in  heat-stroke.*' 

A  man  is  much  less  efficient  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere;  hence  it 
is  an  advantage  to  both  employer  and  employee  that  work  be  performed 
at  temperatures  below  70°  F.  by  the  wet  bulb.  At  the  lower  tempera- 
tures work  is  done  faster,  more  efficiently,  and  with  less  fatigue,  dis- 
comfort, and  injury  to  health.  To  work  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere 
increases  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  loss  of  moisture  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  work  done.  It  is  the  master's  pockets  which  suffer  under 
such  conditions,  for  the  workers  instinctively  avoid  the  discomfort  of 
overheating  themi?elves  through  lessened  exertion. 

*One  of  the  tliermometers  of  a  psychrometor  is  known  as  the  wet  bulb. 
See  page  694. 
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Effects  of  Warm  Moist  Air. — In  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere  an  uiidiie 
amount  of  Ijlood  h  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  mental  and  physi- 
cal a<?tivity  is  reduced,  a  feeling  of  depression  is  felt,  and  the  resulting 
rise  in  temperature  of  the  body  influences  the  entire  uervous  and  circu- 
lating systems.  When  air  above  88°  F.  becomes  saturated  evaporation 
can  no  longer  compensate  for  decrease  in  radiation,  and  the  body  tem- 
perature accordingly  rises  and  heat-strike  may  ensue.  The  injurious 
effects  of  the  summer  heat  are  practically  always  the  result  of  combined 
heat  and  hurnidity. 

According  to  Rubner  and  Ijewasche\r,  when  the  air  is  very  humid 
the  heat  loss  by  evaporation  is  very  much  lessened!,  and,  acctjrdingly,  at 
80  per  cent  humidity  and  temf»erature  of  24**  C.  (75.2°  F.)  becomes 
after  a  time  insup}HrrtabU/  to  a  man  unaccu^^lomed  to  it,  and  exposure 
to  it  is  only  possible  with  complete  muscular  rest.  If,  however,  the 
air  is  very  dry  a  temperature  of  2i°  to  2^°  C.  (75.2^  to  84.2*^  F.) 
can  be  usually  endured.  These  tenij:M?ratures  arc  often  exceeded  in  the 
summer  time  in  America.  By  practice  a  certain  amount  of  acconi* 
modation  to  the  effects  of  a  hot  moist  climate  may  be  acquired. 

There  is  no  known  serious  injury  to  health  cau&(jd  by  working  in  a 
warm  moist  air,  proviclod  that  a  considerable  rise  of  Iwdy  temperature 
is  avoided.  The  effects  of  heat  and  moisture  may  be  diminished  by  light 
clothing,  bare  legs  and  arms,  whereby  the  lose  of  heat  from  the  ekiu 
is  increased. 

Working  in  moist,  overheated  rooms  has  the  further' disadvantage 
of  wetting  tho  clothes  with  perspiration,  which  causes  discomfort,  dirt, 
and  untidiness,  and  liability  to  chilling  the  surface  on  going  outdoors. 

A  p*x»rly  ventilated  room  in  which  the  air  bt^comes  vitiated  is  usually 
a  warm  moist  atmtwphere,  and  the  ill  effecta  of  a  vitiated  atraos}»hi'!re 
are  mainly  caused  by  the  heat  and  moisture.  One  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous effects  of  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  is  disinclination  to  mental 
and  physical  effort  and  loss  of  appetite. 

Effects  of  Cold  Damp  Air, — When  such  air  is  injurious  the  \  ictim 
usually  undcrclad,  impn^pcrly  f<^|,  or  has  been  living  an  indoor  life. 
In  certain  cases  cold  damp  must  alivays  be  injurious,  m,  for  instanc!e, 
where  the  vital  forces  are  at  a  low  ebb  and  where  there  is  restricted 
capacity  for  nmking  heat,  such  as  infancy  or  old  age;  in  cases  of  kidney 
disease,  where  hindrance  of  eva]>oration  means  extra  work  for  the  kid* 
neys;  also  in  cases  where  there  ia  a  tendency  to  rheumatism  or  disorders 
of  metabolism.  The  effects  of  cold  damp  air  may  be  neutralized  by 
proper  clothing,  by  muscular  activity,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  diet 

Just  how  (H)ld  damp  air  intluenccs  hcaUb  is  not  wi^ll  understood. 
It  throws  an  adde<l  load  upon  the  lieat-producing  mechanism  to  main- 
tain the  body  temperature;  the  strain  falls  especially  upon  digestion 
and  metabolism^  and  abo  upon  the  circulation  and  the  kidneys,  and 
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indirectly  upon  the  nervous  system.  Macfie  suggests  that:  'T)ry  air 
quickens  metabolism  both  through  its  cooling  and  drying  capacity,  while 
damp  air  slows  it  by  diminishing  loss  of  water.  It  is  possible  that  much 
of  the  harm  attributed  to  damp  and  to  cold  is  due  to  a  depression  of 
metabolism  and  accumulation  of  harmful  waste  products  in  the  body.*' 
Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch  in  1862  formulated  the  law  of  soil  moisture,  and 
believed  that  tuberculosis  was  more  common  over  moist  soils  than  dry 
ones.  According  to  our  present  conception,  the  relation  between  damp- 
ness or  moist  soil  and  tuberculosis  is  quite  indirect ;  if  there  is  any  con- 
nection it  is  due  mjerely  to  the  fact  that  the  combination  of  cold  and 
dampness  depresses  vitality  and  thereby  lowers  resistance. 

A  person  will  shiver  and  the  lips  turn  blue  on  a  very  cold  misty 
day,  especially  when  facing  the  wind.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  under 
such  conditions  the  respiration  is  shallow,  probably  as  the  result  of  a 
protective  mechanism;  and  the  interchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs  is 
slowed,  for  moisture  interferes  with  diffusion. 

A  healthy  man  may  daily  move  in  and  breathe  cold  damp  air  with- 
out suffering  in  health  to  any  appreciable  extent;  however,  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  a  cold  damp  air  predisposes  to  affections  of  the  re- 
spiratory passages,  to  rheumatism,  and  neuralgias. 

Effects  of  Warm  Dry  Air. — A  relatively  dry  air  feels  better  than  moist 
air  at  most  temperatures.  The  stimulating  and  pleasant  effects  of  a 
dry  climate  can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has  visited  an  arid 
region — such  as  our  southwestern  plateau.  However,  when  air  is  ab- 
normally dry,  especially  if  warm,  the  evaporation  from  the  body  is 
greatly  increased.  Thus,  Rubner  and  Lewaschew  found  that  a  man 
weighing  58  kilograms  gave  off  the  following  amounts  of  carbon  dioxid 
and  moisture  in  one  hour  at  different  temperatures  in  dry  and  moist 
air: 


Dry  Air 

Moist  Air 

Temperature 

Relative 

Humidity 

of  Air 

COi 

BW) 

Relative 

Humidity 

of  Air 

COi 

ao 

15*C 

20*»C 

25*C 

29*C 

8% 
6% 
6% 
6% 

32.2  gm. 
30.0  gm. 
31.7  gm. 
32.4  gm. 

36.3  gm. 
64.1  gm. 

75.4  gm. 
103.3  gm. 

89% 
82% 
81% 

34.9  gm. 

28.3  gm. 

31.4  gm. 

9.0  gm. 
15.3  gm. 
23.9  gm. 

Air  that  is  warm  and  at  the  same  time  abnormally  dry,  such  as  that 
produced  by  furnace  heat,^  causes  an  excessive  loss  of  moisture  and  con- 
centration of  the  fluids  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  Man 
consists  of  58.5  per  cent,  of  water.     A  very  small  percentage  of  loss 

*See  page  764. 
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may  be  serious;  when  the  percentage  reaches  21  per  cent,  death  results. 
The  warmed  and  dried  atmosphere  of  our  overheated  houses  gives  e 
sense  of  chilliness,  owing  to  excessive  evaporation,  and  favors  irritation 
and  infection  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membranes.  If  a  room  at  6S° 
F.  is  not  warm  enough  for  a  healthy  person,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
because  the  humidity  is  too  low. 

The  problem  of  constructing  buildings  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the 
interior  up  to  a  fair  degree  of  humidity  is  a  large  one.  So  far  engineers 
have  made  little  practical  progress  toward  its  solution.  Satisfactory 
devices  may  be  had  to  improve  the  moisture  in  large  public  buildings, 
but  these  devices  have  so  far  proved  too  expensive  for  private  dwellings, 
offices,  or  schoolrooms. 

The  humidity  in  living  rooms  may  be  improved  by  setting  about 
growing  plants  and  porous  dishes,  such  as  flower  pots  full  of  water.  If 
such  receptacles  are  set  near  electric  fans  evaporation  is  facilitated. 
Pans  or  pots  of  water  may  also  be  plac*ed  upon  the  radiator. 

A  cool,  dry  air  is  bracing.  All  the  body  functions  are  more  active, 
breathing  is  deeper  and  more  frequent,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
increased;  digestion,  assimilation,  and  metabolism  are  stimulated. 


CHAPTER   III 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Odors. — People  have  always  believed,  and  still  naturally  cling  to  the 
notion,  that  anything  that  smells  bad  must  be  detrimental  to  health. 
Science  has  demonstrated  that  our  sense  of  smell  is  a  poor  sanitary 
guide.  While  disagreeable  odors  may  not  be  harmful,  they  should  be 
eliminated  for  esthetic  and  psychological  reasons,  as  well  as  for  decency 
and  cleanliness. 

Odors  in  a  living  room  come  mostly  from  human  sources.  The 
sources  of  these  odors  are :  foul  breath,  decaying  teeth,  unclean  mouths, 
nasal  catarrh,  sudoriferous  glands,  especially  those  of  the  pubes,  feet, 
and  axillae,  also  gases  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  matter  on  the  skin  and  also  in  the  clothes  adds  a  very  disagree- 
able odor,  accentuated  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere.  The  peculiar  odor 
in  some  rooms,  especially  sick  rooms,  seems  to  be  none  of  these;  just 
what  constitutes  the  somewhat  characteristic  man-smell  is  not  known. 

While  odors  may  be  very  unpleasant,  they  are  not  known  to  seriously 
influence  health;  contrary  to  common  opinion,  they  are  not  by  any 
means  a  reliable  sign  of  danger.  The  presence  of  bacteria  or  dust  in 
the  atmosphere  has  no  special  relation  to  odors.  Some  poisonous  gases, 
such  as  carbon  monoxid,  are  practically  inodorous. 

The  air  of  inhabited  rooms  ordinarily  must  be  quite  full  of  various 
scents  which  we  do  not  appreciate,  either  because  our  sense  of  smell 
is  not  keen  enough,  or  because  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  them 
that  they  are  not  noticed.  An  atmosphere  that  does  not  appear  to  be 
unpleasant  while  remaining  in  a  room  may  seem  intolerable  upon  re- 
turning to  it  after  a  period  in  the  fresh  outdoor  air.  Man^s  sense  of 
smell  is  not  keen  when  compared  to  that  of  some  of  the  lower  animals ; 
nevertheless  it  is  extremely  sensitive  to  certain  odors.  Thus,  it  can 
determine  0.000,000,03  gram  of  musk.  The  "acuteness  of  the  sense  of 
smell  varies  markedly  in  different  individuals. 

Odorous  molecules  detach  themselves  from  the  surface  of  solids 
and  liquids  by  simple  evaporation,  by  oxidation  and  by  hydrolytic  de- 
composition. Currents  of  air  will  carry  vapors  as  they  carry  dust  along 
with  them  to  quite  a  distance. 

It  is  well-known  that  we  can  perceive  odors  much  more  readily  when 
the  air  is  moist  than  when  it  is  dry.  It  is  also  known  that  the  mucous 
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membrane  of  the  nose  must  be  moi^t  in  order  that  an  odor  be  perceived. 
Some  fiehes,  particularly  sharks,  have  a  well-developed  sense  of  smell. 
Pa^isy  determhied  the  least  n mounts  of  odorous  matter  that  can  be 
perceived  by  ns.  He  gives  the  following  figures  per  liter  of  air  in 
which  certain  substances  are  dissolved  and  can  be  perceived. 

Camphor 0.005  millij^ram  per  liter  of  air 

Ether 0,004  to  0.005  **  "       '*  "     " 

Sulpbiireted  hydrogen    ,.  0.O005  "  **      "  **     " 

Mereaptan 0.000,000,04    " 


The  olfactory  nerves  soon  tire  of  nu>st  odors^  and  after  a  certain 
time,  fail  to  respond.  While  in  tliis  condition  ihey  can  at  once  perceive 
the  sudden  appearance  of  other  odors.  For  example:  Aronson  found 
that  persons  having  become  insensible  to  the  odor  of  iodin  from  continu- 
ous use  found  their  perception  to  the  ^dor  of  ether  at  once  perfect* 
Ordinary  ventilation  does  not  remove  the  vapors  which  are  held  on 
solid  surfaces  by  absorption,  A  jet  of  compressed  air  frequently  played 
against  the  interior  surface  of  buildings  and  against  the  clothing  will 
remove  this  source  of  odors.  Hence,  the  value  of  opening  windows 
and  thoroughly  flushing  out  rooms  from  time  to  time. 

When  a  room  smells  stuffy  and  close  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly 
reliable  index  that  the  air  is  vitiated;  this  is  espcciaUy  true  in  a  clean 
room  not  complicated  with  odors  from  clothing  and  sources  other  than 
man.  In  fact,  the  odors  observed  upon  entering  a  room  from  tlie  out- 
side fresh  air  often  furnish  better  evidence  of  imperfect  ventilation  or 
lack  of  clean line^is  than  laljoratory  tests. 

De  Chaumont  made  accurate  observations  and  found  that  when  the 
COj  amounts  to  (»  parts  per  10,000  the  atmosphere  begins  to  smell 
close  and  study.  retlenkolTer  found  air  containing  7.5  parts  of  CO, 
per  10,000  from  the  expired  breath  to  have  a  marked  odor,  and  10 
parts  a  very  unpleasant  odor.  With  a  little  practice  various  grades  oC 
vitiated  air  can  be  detected  up  to  10  or  12  parts  of  CO^  per  10,000. 

The  odors  from  marshes  and  from  decomposing  organic  matter  are 
not  apparently  hnrtfuL  One  of  the  most  famous  stenches  that  has 
been  recorded,  if  not  the  motit  famous,  was  that  which  arose  in  1858 
and  1859  from  the  Thames,  which  at  that  time  was  grossly  polluted 
with  the  sewage  of  London  (Sedgwick).  Dr.  Budd  insisted  that  no 
very  serious  results  followed.  After  giving  his  proof  Budd*  stAteii: 
^'Before  these  inexorable  figures  the  illusion  of  half  a  century  van- 
iabed  in  a  moment."     We  now  know  that  odors  in  the  air  bear  no 

*Dr.  Willmm  Budd:  *'Typboid  Fev«T:  lU  Nature,  Mode  of  Spreading*  and 
Pr<*v<?nlion,"  pj*.  UH-iril.  London,  1873,  Thi*  is  o.  remarkable  contrihuUao 
which  ibe  student  U  advined  to  read. 
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reference  to  contagion  or  infection  and,  however  unpleasant,  need  not 
be  feared  as  such.    Sewer  ^'gas^'  is  discussed  on  page  729. 

The  effect  of  odors  upon  health  ia  not  well  understood.  When  we 
sense  a  pleasant  smell  we  involuntarily  take  deeper  breaths;  on  the 
other  hand,  unpleasant  odors  diminish  the  respiratory  exchange.  The 
latter  are  accordingly  harmful  to  that  extent  and  the  former  stimulat- 
ing. Odors  influence  the  nervous  system  in  various  ways;  some  stim- 
ulate, others  depress  psychic  activity;  some  odors  have  a  well-known 
influence  upon  sexuality.  Occasionally  odors  are  so  disagreeable  that 
they  induce  nausea,  even  vomiting.  It  is  remarkable  how  quickly  we 
may  become  accustomed  to  odors,  but  because  our  sense  of  smell  has 
been  dulled  is  no  guarantee  that  the  cause  of  the  odors  may  not  con- 
tinue to  produce  its  effects.  Leonard  Hill  thinks  that  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  the  unpleasant  smelling  exhalations  of  the  bodies  of  men  have 
any  ill  effects  on  men  accustomed  to  them,  and  not  of  esthetic  tem- 
perament. 

Odors  in  a  confined  space  may  be  removed  by  washing  the  air  through 
a  spray  of  water.  The  water  absorbs  the  odors  so  that  the  washwater 
smells  like  a  stuffy  room.  The  odors  may  also  be  neutralized  or  con- 
cealed with  ozone,  formaldehyd,  and  other  substances,  but  the  best 
deodorants  are  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 

Light. — All  the  rays  of  the  sun  pass  through  the  atmosphere  before 
they  reach  the  earth.*  The  air  acts  as  a  differential  filter,  holding  back 
many  rays,  especially  those  of  shorter  wave-length;  that  is,  the  ultra- 
violet end  of  the  spectrum.  These  rays  have  marked  chemical  power. 
Bunsen  and  Roscoe  investigated  this  question  of  the  atmospheric  absorp- 
tion of  the  chemical  rays  of  the  sun,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  passing  through  the  atmosphere  the  ultraviolet  rays  lost  about  66  per 
cent,  of  their  chemical  power.  We  have  already  seen  that  many  of  the 
heat  rays  are  also  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere.  "More  heat  and  we 
might  be  roasted,  more  light  and  we  might  be  blinded,  more  chemical 
energy  and  we  might  be  slain  like  the  microbes.^' 

The  rays  of  shorter  wave-lengths  have  chemical  and  photodynamic 
powers  which  must  have  an  important  relation  to  health.  These  rays 
act  upon  photographic  negatives;  hasten  the  hatching  of  flies*  eggs 
and  frogs*  eggs;  they  sunburn  the  skin  and  produce  freckles;  they  kill 
many  bacteria,  including  the  tubercle  bacilli;  they  cause  heliotropism ; 
they  combine  chlorin  and  hydrogen  into  hydrochloric  acid;  they  cause" 
the  oxidation  of  oxalic  acid  and  other  chemical  reactions;  they  blacken 
silver  salts.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  buckwheat  poisoning  (fagotox- 
ismus)  these  actinic  rays  play  an  important  part.     The  skin  eruptions 

*The  waves  of  light  are  not  waves  of  the  atmosphere,  but  of  the  ether; 
however,  they  are  absorbed,  reflected  or  refracted  by  the  dust  and  moisture 
contained  in  the  air.  It  is  convenient  to  consider  light,  as  well  as  electricity 
and  radio-activity,  at  this  point. 
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upon  the  exposed  surfaces  in  pellagra  are  aliso  explained  uf>on  the  photo- 
dynamic  theory,  that  is,  the  poison  is  believed  to  be  activated  by  certain 
light  rays. 

The  air  as  a  filter  of  the  suns  rays  hoara  a  very  important  but 
little  understood  relation  to  life.  It  is  now  well  known  that  some  of 
the  sun's  rays  have  intense  chemical  and  *' vital**  power.  We  know  some- 
thing about  the  chemical  rays,  the  luminous  rays,  and  the  ealoriiic  rays, 
but  there  are  doubtless  Uiuny  ether  vibrations  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing, Maefie  speeulates  that,  ''even,  indeed,  as  the  crops  of  the  nortliern 
zone  outstrip  tbe  crops  in  the  south  of  France,  so  at  certain  times  may 
the  activity  of  nations  be  stimulated  or  depressed  by  atmospheric  varia- 
tions affecting  the  composition  of  solar  radiation." 

Aschcnhcim  *  found  that  after  an  hours  exposure  of  the  body  to  the 
direct  action  of  sunlight  there  was  a  general  leukocytosis  in  the  periph- 
eral blood  with  a  relative  increase  in  the  lymphocytes  and  a  decrease 
in  polymorphonuclear  leukocytes  in  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  Ljinpho- 
cytes  are  regarded  as  one  of  the  body's  defenses  against  tuberculosis*  and 
Aschenheim  suggests  that  this  may  account  for  the  favorable  effect  of 
sunlight  on  tuberculosis.  Prolonged  exposure  of  the  body  to  bright  sun- 
light in  those  who  have  nut  been  accustomed  to  its  rays  may  be  deleter- 
ious and  even  dangexous.  The  damage  is  more  tlian  the  suoburn  result- 
ing, for  it  may  even  lead  to  serous  meningitis,^ 

The  physiological  action  of  light  is  just  beginning  to  receive  the 
aerious  attention  it  deserves.  We  are  all  familiar  witli  the  calming 
effect  of  the  dim  religious  light  of  churches  and  the  stimulating  effect 
of  the  glare  of  the  theater,  llie  intense  liglit  of  the  tropics  and  of 
tigh  altitudes  is  believed  in  some  way  to  bring  on  nervous  disorders, 
but  the  relation  is  but  vaguely  understood.  Some  of  the  ill  effects 
attributed  to  bad  air  and  poor  ventilation  are  due  in  part  to  tlie  over- 
Btimulation  of  excessive  Ulumination. 

For  the  purix)ses  of  ocular  hygiene  the  direction,  source,  power 
and  color  of  artificial  iUuminution  are  all  important.  The  amount  of 
iUumi nation  should  not  be  judged  by  the  brightness  of  the  lamps, 
but  by  the  amount  of  light  at  the  place  it  is  needed.  This  varies;  thus 
more  light  is  needed  for  sewing  on  black  cloth  than  on  white  doth* 
The  light  shoulti  he  steady.  A  flickering  light  tires  the  muscles  that 
govern  accommodation  and  leads  to  fatigue  and  pain.  Beading  in  rail* 
■  way  trains  causes  similar  strain;  the  eye  muscles  tire  of  trying  to  follow 
the  shaking  page.  It  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  ocular  hygiene 
to  face  a  glaring  light,  especially  when  reading,  writing,  or  ajiy  other 
work  recjuiring  close  application.     Even  though  the  light  may  come 
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» Awbenhi im,    K,:    **Eifect    of    Iht-    Siin'a    Riiya    on    Uie    LcucofJTte   Count," 
Zritsi'hr,  f.  Kintfrrhritkumle,  BtTliii,  IX,  2, 

•Komcr:     Deutsvh.  mcd,  Wvhnschr.,  July  8,  1015,  p.  832. 
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^■bom  obove,  glaring  reflectioiiB  from  polit«lied  meUl  or  brass,  from  lirigbtly 
^wamished  surfaces,  or  even  from  glossy  white  paper  may  be  very  tryiog 
^ftee-EUse  a  bright  light  from  below  falls  on  the  part  of  the  retina  which 
^Bommoiily  gets  Hglit  (^nly  from  grass  or  dark  surfaces.  For  the  same 
^fceason  glare  from  snow  and  sand  is  not  only  disagreeable  on  account 
^Bif  its  intensity,  but  because  of  the  nnusual  direction  from  which  it 
^Komes. 

^K      Proper  lighting  has  a  direct  heanog  on  the  economic  running  of 

Hb  factory,  and  also  on  the  efBcienc}'  of  the  men  and  the  safety  of  the 

work-people.    Glare  from  any  source  h  to  be  avoided,  and  the  light  must 

I  be  directed  on  to  the  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  greatest  intensity 
■rill  he  where  it  is  wanted.  The  general  rule  is  to  have  at  least  1  sq,  ft. 
bf  window  to  every  5  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  Under  no  conditions  must 
the  source  of  the  light  fall  directly  in  the  eyes  nor  should  there  be  any 
■urfaces  which  will  reflect  a  strong  light  into  the  eyes  of  the  work- 
men. Furthermore,  the  light  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  back- 
ground is  relieved  from  gloom.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  little 
contrast  between  the  light  and  unlightcd  parts  of  the  factory.  Flicker- 
ing lights  should  always  be  avoided.  Tiood  illumination  can  only  be 
prescribed  wlierc  the  uses  to  which  the  light  is  to  be  put  is  known.  (See 
also  pages  1085  and  101)3.) 

i  Method  for  MEAsiiRixo  iLLrMiNATiON. — The  method  which  is 
commended  as  a  standard  procecluro  depends  on  the  use  of  photo- 
nsitive  paper,  such  as  can  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  in  photographic 
materials.  By  exposing  the  sensitized  paper  through  a  alot  in  a  card- 
board for  a  sulTicient  period  of  time,  and  noting  the  number  of  seconds 
or  minutes  consumed  to  match  in  depth  a  standard  shade  of  color,  the 
intensity  of  light  can  be  determined  with  accuracy.  If  a  fresh  piece 
of  paper  is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  three  seconds  it 
will  assume  a  shade  which  can  be  used  as  a  standard  for  a  given  series 

■■of  tests.  The  intensity  of  light  at  other  points  may  be  compared  with 
this  by  noting  the  number  of  seconds  required  to  color  a  fresh  piece  of 
paper  fnmi  the  same  lot  to  the  same  shade, 

W  This  method  is  inferior  to  photometers,  several  patterns  of  which 
are  in  use.  It  is  not  snthcient  for  the  purposes  of  ocular  hygiene  to 
know  the  intensity  of  the  light  at  any  particular  point.  We  must 
know  the  color  and  the  amount  of  light  that  enters  the  eye;  this  amount 
is  governed  by  the  size  of  the  pupil,  wliich  in  turn  is  governed  by  the 

•direction  of  the  light,  and  many  other  factors.  There  is  therefore  no 
lingle  metliod  for  testing  illumination  with  reference  to  ocular  hygiene. 
Electrieity* — The  question  of  electricity  is  also  a  question  of  vibra- 
tions, not  of  the  air,  but  of  ether,  and  one  shrouded  in  much  obscurity. 
The  electric  potential  of  the  air  varies  considerably.  It  is  highest  in 
^winter  and  lowei^t  in  summer,  and  shows  diurnal  variations.    It  is  in- 

^ ^ I : . 
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created  by  winds  and  is  especially  increased  by  the  condensation  of 
vapor.     It  also  increases  as  we  ascend. 

It  is  assumed  that  electric  changes  in  the  air  and  in  other  objects 
stjrronntling  H8  exercise  an  influence  on  health  and  vitality,  but  the  in* 
fluence  is  obscure  and  muijily  a  matter  of  conjei-htre. 

RadioactiTity. — Soon  after  the  discovery  of  radium  by  the  Curies  it 
was  j>rovc(l,  chiefly  through  the  investigations  uf  Elstcr  and  Geitel, 
that  the  air  and  soil  and  certain  mineral  springs  ctmtained  radioactive 
Sttbstances.  Newly  fallen  rain  and  snow  are  also  radioactive.  Air 
drawTi  from  the  soil  by  meons  of  a  pipe,  or  air  shut  up  in  underground 
cellars  and  caverns,  is  specially  radioactive,  as  is  also  the  air  on  moun- 
tain tops.  The  air  in  clear  weather  has  greater  radioactivity  than  in 
dull  weather. 

Certandy  radioactive  Bubstances  have  important  physiological,  phyai- 
cal,  and  chemical  effects.  They  ionize  the  air,  rendering  it  a  conductor 
of  electricity;  they  cause  a  fluorescence  of  certain  chemical  substances; 
they  produc*e  a  sensation  of  light  if  they  strike  the  eye;  and  if  too  active 
may  cause  destruction  of  living  tissue.  Substances  eo  potent  must  have 
some  physiological  influence. 

Smoke. — Smoke  is  a  product  of  combustion  and  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  gases  containing  solid  particles.  Ordinary  smoke  consists  largely 
of  unburned  carbon  particles,  hydrocarljons,  and  other  pyroligneous 
products;  gases,  some  of  them  poisonous,  such  as  carbon  mouoxid;  abso 
mineral  acids,  etc.  Angus  Smith  gives  the  following  analysis  of  amoke 
from  a  common  house  fire: 


Smoke  from  a  etmmum  h&um  fire 


I 

I 

I 


d 


Ciirboo 
Dioxid 


CmrboD 


Oiyieo 


Nitit)Cf!tl 


Gas  from  chimney  4  feet  above  the  ^ 

fireplace. 


0.35 
1.65 


0  38 


Id.  9a 
ig.29 


80.02 
78  68 


Gas  from  the  middle  of  a  good  Bre. 
A  great  maas  of  coal  over  the  (iref 
the  gas  taken  from  bek>w  the  glow- 
ing i 


10. 4a 
20.90 
17.50 

17.44 


0.0» 
0-10 


0  60 
0  ^ 


SO  45 

79  00 

80  04 

82  17 


A  heap  of  glowing  coaJ,  gafl  token  eloee 
to  spot  where  carbonic  oxid  was 
bummg 


15.43 
18.17 


3.49 
2  48 


096 


80  12 
79  35 


Gm  from  clear  5re  below 

Can  from  the  same  fire  at  upper  part, 
1  inch  bcbw  the  surface 


:1 


16.10 

17.21 
18.20 


0  99 


4  95 
4  25 


78  m 
78  54 
78  21 


Dr.  Cohen  of  the  Manchester  Air  Analysis  Committee  gives  tbe 
following  analysis  of  soot  coUeeted  from  the  roofs  of  glaea  bouiies  ill 
Kew  and  Chelsea: 
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CholMa 

Kew 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

39.0 

42.5 

12.3 

4.8* 

2.0 

4.3 

4.0 

1.4 

0.8 

1.4 

1.1 

2.6 

31.2 

41.5 

5.8 

5.3 

Carbon 

HydrocaifooDB 

OrKanic  bases  (pyridins,  etc.) 

Sulphurio  acid 

Hydrochloric  add 

Ammonia 

Metallic  iron  and  majmetic  oxid  of  iron 

Mineral  matter  (chiefly  silica  and  ferric  oxid) 
Water  not  determined  (say  difference) 


Large  manufacturing  chimneys  are  the  chief  offenders.  There  are 
two  main  causes  of  smoky  chimneys:  (1)  insufficient  boiler  capacity, 
and  (2)  improper  stoking.  The  cure  of  the  smoke  nuisance  consists 
in  the  installation  of  boilers  of  sufficient  power  so  that  Jhey  need  not 
be  forced,  and  the  use  of  mechanical  stokers.  The  electrification  of 
railroads  and  the  more  general  use  of  electric  power  generated  from 
water  pressure  help  materially  to  lessen  the  amount  of  smoke  in 
cities. 

The  London  County  Council  permits  black  smoke  for  five  minutes 
after  the  lighting  of  furnaces.  Other  towns  allow  as  much  as  15  minutes. 
Most  laws  distinguish  between  black  smoke  and  white  smoke,  although 
the  one  is  about  as  pernicious  as  the  other. 

In  Boston  the  density  of  the  smoke  is  graded  into  four  classes,  in 
accordance  with  Ringelmann's  chart.  This  is  a  rather  complicated  sys- 
tem, depending  upon  the  character  of  the  stack,  the  density  of  the  smoke, 
and  the  time,  as  shown  in 'Fig.  89.. 

The  amount  of  smoke  in  some  manufacturing  centers  is  almost  in- 
credible. Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw  estimates  that  London  gives  to  the  atmos- 
phere every  day  about  7,000,000  tons  of  smoky  air  containing  over  400 
tons  of  soot,  and  he  calculates  that  smoke  deprives  London  of  about  one- 
sixth  its  possible  sunlight  and  daylight  in  summer  and  about  one-half 
its  possible  sunlight  and  daylight  in  winter. 

The  injurious  eflFect  of  smoke  on  health  has  perhaps  been  overesti- 
mated. It  acts  directly  and  indirectly.  Directly  it  irritates  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages,  and  Asher  and  also 
Buhner  believe  that  it  increases  the  mortality  from  acute  pulmjonary 
diseases.  They  state  that  smoke  and  soot  predispose  to  acute  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Indirectly  smoke  is  a  source  of  dirt  and  general  nuisance 
and  leads  to  depression  of  the  spirits.  It  shuts  out  the  light,  soils 
with  soot,  and  deters  the  opening  of  windows  in  order  to  let  in  fresh 
air.  The  presence  of  mineral  acids  in  the  air  has  a  corrosive  influence 
upon  inorganic  substances,  and  doubtless  acts  injuriously  upon  plant 
and  animal  life.  The  economic  losses  from  the  soiling  action  of  soot 
are  enormous.    Even  if  it  were  not  injurious  to  health,  smoke  is  so  evi- 
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lent  a  buieance  that  communities  are  justified  in  every  effort  to  cteck 
fxxd  prevent  this  growing  akimiDation. 

\  Klotz  *  cimracterizes  pulmonary  anthracosis  as  a  coramunity  disease. 
Klotz  found  as  much  as  1/3  to  5.3  granis  of  carbon  in  the  lungs  of  per- 
pons  living  in  Pittsburgh,  while  only  0.14  and  0,4  grams  in  the  lungs  of 
^^o  residents  in  Ann  Arbor,  ^lich.  Anthraeosis  then  affects  city  dwcll- 
fcrs  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  smoke  in  the  air*  The  amoimt  of 
parbon  in  the  lungs  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  inhaled.  Carbon  in 
khe  lungs  causes  a  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  tissue;  structural  changes, 
especially  fibrosis^  about  the  anthracotic  deposits;  the  air  spaces  are 
icroached  upon,  resulting  in  compensatory  emphysema.  When  anthra- 
5sis  is  well  marked  it  seriously  impairs  the  function  of  the  lungs. 
Pleural  adhesions  do  not  develop  as  a  result  of  the  deposit  (page  713), 

Smoke  polluted  with  poisonous  chemical  vapors  may  be  quite  serious. 
Thus,  hydrogen  sulphid,  found  in  large  quaiititiea  in  the  smoke  gener- 
ated in  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  tar  works  and  from  alkali  wastes,  is 
^M  poisonous  gas.     The  arsenical  vapors  given  off  chiefly  from  lead  and 
^■popper  smelters  kill  vegetation  for  wiile  areas  around, 
^B     Fog.^ — Fogs  are  caused  by  the  condensation  of  water  vapor  on  par- 
^Kcles  of  dust.     Dust  particles  have  a  varying  capacity  for  condensing 
^land  attracting  moisture,  depending  upon  their  power  of  radiating  heat 
and  on  their  affinity  for  water.    Carbon  dust  is  hygroscopic  and,  there- 
^fore,  encourages  fogs.     The  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid  in  smoky  air 
^■klso  occasion  and  aggravate  fog.    The  air  of  manufacturing  cities^  there- 
fore, possesses  all  the  elements  to  form  a  fine  persistent  fog  which  forms 
^_A  '^chemical  pall"  between  the  city  and  the  sky. 

^m      The  more  carbon  a  fog  contains  the  blacker  it  is.     The  general  re- 
Hfeult  of  a  fog  is  to  shut  out  sunlight  and  fresh  air  and  to  '^partially 
^nnffocate  unfortunate  citizens  in  clouds  of  noxious  chemicals"     Fog 
^Pfcon tains  all  the  irritating  properties  of  smoke  in  a  concentrated  form, 
and  it  also  in  a  measure  prevents  the  escape  of  the  city-made  carbon 
dioxid.    The  CO^  in  the  city  air  during  a  fog  may  rise  to  10  parts  per 
10.000.     If  smoke  is  bad  fog  is  ten  times  worse.     It  has  been  shown 
that  during  city  fogs  sickness  increases  and  the  death  rate  rises.    From 
le  economic  standpoint  fog  causes  greater  financial  losses  than  smoke, 
lussell  calculates  the  annual  loss  to  the  people  of  London  from  fog  to 
atal  about  '$9,000,000  a  year.    The  main  items  in  this  loss  consist  in 
Bxtra  washing,  including  extra  soap,  the  rlamage  to  dresses,  curtains, 
learpets,  and  textile  fabrics,  the  replacing  of  wall-papers,  and  the  paint- 
Qg  of  houses,  the  restoring  of  gilt  and  metal  work,  the  slow  destruction 
granite,  marble,  and  stonework  of  build  ings,  the  extra  cost  of  artl- 
'^ficial  illumination,  etc.    This  estimate  docs  not  include  the  losses  result- 
ing from  its  action  on  health, 

^Amar.  Jour.  Puhlw  HmliK  19H>  IV,  p.  88T, 
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Dust — Dust  is  not  only  a  nuisaDce,  but  under  certain  conditions  w 
known  to  be  prejudicial  to  health.  I)\i^t  h  in  reality  a  normal  and  very 
important  constituent  of  the  air;  it  exists  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere 
and  profoundly  affects  some  of  the  physical  t*onditions  of  our  environ- 
ment One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  dust  is  to  limit  the 
humidity  of  the  air  by  causing  the  precipitation  of  moisture  in  the  form 
of  rain,  and  to  help  control  temperftture  by  the  formation  of  cloud^s, 
mists,  and  fogs.  Aitkeii,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  subject, 
says  that  without  dust  "every  blade  of  grass  and  every  branch  of  tree 
would  drip  with  moisture  deposited  by  the  passing  air;  our  dressed 
would  become  wet  and  dripping,  and  umbrellas  useless;  but  our  miseries 
would  not  end  here.  The  insides  of  our  houses  would  become  wet; 
the  walls  and  every  object  in  the  room  would  run  with  moisture.'* 
Without  dust  there  would  be  no  rain,  no  clouds,  no  mist,  for  the  water 
vapor  which  condenses  upon  each  particle  of  dust  forms  the  nucleus 
of  a  raindrop. 

Dust  disperses  the  light  and  decreases  the  transparency  of  the  at- 
mosphere,  especially  if  the  atmosphere  be  also  humid.  What  ig  known 
as  haze  is  really  dust  carry^ing  a  minute  amount  of  moisture. 

Although  dust  particles  are  universally  present  in  the  known  at- 
mosphere, they  are  very  irregularly  distributed.  Organic  dust  exists 
only  in  the  low^er  strata,  while  inorgajiic  particles  are  found  wherever 
the  air  has  been  examined.  Ordinarily  there  is  more  dust  indoors  than 
in  outdoor  air.  The  size  of  the  dust  particles  varies  enormously,  from 
gross  masses  to  microscopic  and  ultraniicroscopic  particles.  The  vast 
numbers  and  universal  presence  of  these  particles  may  be  realized  by 
examining  a  sunljcam.  Air  free  of  dust  is  an  artificial  product  obtained 
only  with  special  care  and  in  small  amounts  in  the  laboratory. 

Most  of  the  dust  is  torn  from  the  earth  by  the  winds;  much  of  it 
comes  from  the  corl>on  and  other  particles  in  smoke;  considerable 
amounts  consist  of  minute  grains  of  salt  derived  from  sea  spray;  and 
great  quantities  are  added  by  volcanoes.  Finally,  the  air  contains  in- 
terplanetary particles  which  fall  t!irough  it  in  a  constant  shower. 

The  spectrum  shows  the  bands  of  sodium  everj^here  in  the  atmos- 
phere. This  is  lifted  into  the  air  by  the  wind  from  the  sea  spray. 
The  water  evaporates,  leaving  the  salt  particles  to  float  about  at  the 
will  of  the  wind. 

Organic  dust  consists  of  the  dry  and  disintegrated  particles  which 
are  blown  into  the  air  from  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms.  They 
consist  of  epithelial  scales,  seetl,  sp^ores,  bacteria,  pollen,  plant  cells, 
fluff  of  various  kinds,  bits  of  insects,  starch,  pus  cells,  algae,  rotiferSp 
fragments  of  hair,  feathersj  and  bits  of  tissue,  fibers  of  cotton,  etc 

The  inorganic  dust,  which  is  derived  mostly  from  the  soU,  from 
the  sea,  and  from  interplanetary  space,  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  alnmin* 
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ium  silicate^  calcium  carbonate^  calcium  phosphate^  magnesia^  iron  oxid, 
sodium  chlorid,  etc. 

Modem  cities  are  dust  producers.  Whipple  found  the  number  of 
dust  particles  visible  with  a  magnification  of  100  diameters^  at  the  air 
inlets  of  some  of  the  cjommercial  buildings  in  Boston,  as  determined  by 
microscopical  counts,  to  range  from  100,000  to  nearly  1,000,000  per 
cubic  feet. 

The  number  of  dust  particles  in  a  room  is  inversely  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  fresh  air  supplied.  Ordinary  air  washers  remove 
from  20  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  the  dust. 

Dust  particles  may  be  carried  enormous  distances  by  the  winds. 
Ehrenberg  detected  organisms,  belonging  to  Africa  in  the  air  of  Ber- 
lin; and  fragments  of  infusoria  belonging  to  the  plains  of  America 
in  the  air  of  Portugal.  The  smoke  of  the  burning  of  Chicago  reached 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  volcanic  dust  of  Krakatoa,  consisting  chiefly 
of  glassy  pumice,  was  found  for  years  in  our  atmosphere,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  some  of  it  may  have  traveled  several  times  around  the 
world.  Macfie  has  seen  in  the  Canary  Islands  clouds  of  dust  sufficient 
to  obscure  the  sun,  though  the  dust  had  come  all  the  way  from  the 
African  mainland.  All  of  us  living  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have 
seen  the  yellow  days  caused  by  forest  fires  several  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

Dust  and  Disease. — ^^^Normal"  atmospheric  dust,  free  from  bacteria, 
causes  no  appreciable  irritation  of  the  healthy  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
branes. Dust  becomes  injurious  when  excessive  in  amount  or  when  irri- 
tating in  character,  or  when  it  contains  injurious  microorganisms;  the 
injury  also  depends  upon  the  constancy  of  its  presence  and  somewhat 
upon  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual. 

Dust  may  act  indirectly  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  many  infections, 
as  well  as  directly  irritating  and  inflaming  the  respiratory  passages. 
The  statement  that  dust  opens  the  door  to  tuberculosis  and  other  infec- 
tions of  the  air  passages,  such  as  common  colds,  influenza,  pneumonia, 
etc.,  can  no  longer  be  questioned.  We  must  first  limit  ourselves  to  a 
consideration  of  the  efiFect  of  dust  free  of  noxious  bacteria;  in  the  next 
section  we  will  discuss  the  question  of  bacteria  in  the  air. 

The  general  eflFect  of  mineral  dust  breathed  for  a  long  period  of  time 
is  to  cause  an  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  lung  tissue.  The  term  pneumonoJconiosis  is  a  general 
name  for  affections  of  this  kind.  The  term  is  modified  according  to 
the  various  kinds  of  dust.  Thus,  anthracasis  is  caused  by  coal  dust; 
siderosis  by  iron  or  steel  dust;  silicosis  or  chalicosis  by  stone  dust; 
hysinosis  by  cotton  particles  or  vegetable  fiber  dust. 

In  certain  cases  the  dust  is  retained  as  deposits  in  the  lungs  and 
neighboring  lymph  glands  without  further  damage.     The  lungs  and 
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bronchial  glands  of  all  adults  are  more  or  less  diBcolored  from  particleSt 
which  are  constantly  inhaled.  The  particles  are  taken  up  hj  the  phago- 
cytes and  deposited  in  the  lyniphiitic  spaces  of  the  lung  or  carried  to  the 
neighboring  lymph  glands,  where  they  are  enmeshed.  Under  certain 
circumstances  the  dust  irritates  the  delicate  structures  and  leads  to  in- 
fections and  destruction  of  tissue.  Thus,  we  hear  of  stone  mason^i 
phthisis,  steel  grinder's  phthisis,  and  potter's  rot.  Among  the  dustf 
trades  may  be  mentioned  pottery  and  earthenware  manufacture,  cutlery 
and  file-making,  certain  departments  of  glass*making,  copper^  iron,  lead,^ 
and  steel  manufacturing,  stone-cutting,  cliinmey-sweeping,  textile  trades^ 
etc-  Oliver  ('^Disease  of  Occupation'')  examined  the  atmosphere  ia 
which  the  bruahers-off,  the  finishers^  and  the  porcelain-makers  generally 
work,  and  found  it  to  contain  640  million  particles  of  dust  per  cubic 
meter  of  air,  while  several  of  the  finishers,  i.  e.,  the  persons  whose  work 
consists  in  removing  the  excess  of  the  dried  glaze  on  the  ware^  are 
^ten  breathing  an  atmosphere  containing  680  million  particles  of  dual 
pD  the  cubic  meter.  It  is  little  wonder  that  bronchitis  and  phthisis  are 
common,^ 

Dust  consisting  of  inorganic  particles  is  more  harmful  than  dust 
consisting  of  organic  particles,  because  the  former  are  sharper  and  more 
irritating.  House  dust  is  more  harmful  than  outside  dust,  not  only 
liecause  there  is  more  of  it,  especially  in  badly  ventilated  and  iH*kept 
rooms,  but  because  it  is  more  apt  to  contain  living  pathogenic  bacteria. 
House  dust  may  be  kept  down  by  cleanlinees  and  avoidance  of  dry  ducting 
and  sweeping;  the  use  of  vacuum  cleauing;  and  by  a  free  system  of 
ventilation.  Much  house  dust  is  blown  in  from  the  outside,  and  some 
of  its  c*omes  in  on  dirty  shoes.  In  buildings  ventilated  with  a  mechani- 
cal system  the  air  may  be  filtered  through  bags  or  passed  through  a 
water  curtain,  which  will  eliminate  much  dust.  Oiling  floors  with  a  wax 
or  paraffin  mixture  helps  to  keep  down  indoor  dust.  Carpets  tacked  down 
are  sanitary  abominations  and  should  be  replaced  with  rugs  that  permit 
outdoor  cleaning  and  sunning. 

Street  dust  contains  coal  dust»  metallic  dust  from  the  operation  of 
trolley  cars,  material  swept  from  houses  and  from  shaking  rugs  from 
windows,  the  grinding  up  of  roadbeds  by  vehicles,  ashes,  and  other  ma- 
terials blown  from  barrels  and  teams;  the  bacteria  are  derived  from 
dried  fecal  matter  from  horses  and  other  animals,  dried  sputum,  tha 
soil,  wid  a  variety  of  other  sources.  Street  dust  may  contain  pathogenic 
organismnj  auch  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  many  varieties  of  cocei^  tbi 
colon  bacillus,  liaeiUu^  aerogcnes  capfiulatuit,  and  possibly,  under  spe- 
cial conditions,  tetanus,  malignant  edema,  and  occasionally  other  patb« 
ogenic  microorganisms.     Street  dust,  therefore,  becomes  more  than  a 

*  For  a  cliJcttMtioti  of  tJtf  diiNty  trades,  nee  chapter  on  ladastrial  Hygiene. 
Aritbraccieia  it  oonsidered  on  page  711. 
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nuisance^  for  it  is  not  only  irritating,  but  may  be  a  source  of  infection. 

To  keep  down  street  dust  requires,  first  of  all,  a  well-constructed 
road  with  a  good  surface,  oiled  or  properly  cared  for;  the  control  of 
animals;  the  covering  of  ash  barrels  and  carts  hauling  dusty  loads; 
the  use  of  automobile  vacuum  cleaners  to  replace  the  old  or  the  pres- 
ent-day methods  of  dry  sweeping.  Attention  must  also  be  given  to 
spitting  on  sidewalks  and  streets,  the  enforcement  of  smoke  ordinances, 
the  more  extensive  flushing  of  streets,  and  general  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness. 

The  pollen  of  certain  plants  flying  in  the  air  as  dust  leads  to  hay 
fever  in  susceptible  individuals  (see  Anaphylaxis,  page  457). 

Hethods  for  Examining  Bust. — Petbi  Dish  Method. — The  simplest 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of 
dust  and  its  composition  is  by  means  of  suitable  receptacles,  such  as 
Petri  dishes,  upon  which  the  dust  is  allowed  to  settle  for  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  to  enable  a  considerable  quantity  to  accumulate.  Particles 
are  then  examined  under  the  microscope,  or,  if  desired,  they  can  be 
gathered  upon  a  watch  glass  and  weighed. 

Weighing. — The  air  may  be  passed  through  cotton  or  filters  of  other 
material,  the  quantity  of  air  being  measured  either  by  means  of  a  gas 
meter  or  other  device  and  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  filter  deter- 
mined. Whatever  the  filtering  medium  the  quantity  of  air  should  be 
large,  in  order  that  the  quantity  of  dust  may  be  appreciable  in  amount 
and  be  fairly  representative.  By  weighing  the  filt^ing  material  before 
and  after  passing  the  air  through  it,  the  aggregate  weight  of  dust  in 
the  quantity  of  air  taken  for  examination  can  be  determined.  It-  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  increase  in  weight  of  the  filtering  material 
through  the  absorption  of  water.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  the 
filtering  material  in  a  desiccator  before  and  after  filtration  and  just 
before  weighing  yi  each  case. 

The  Koniscope. — The  koniscope,  invented  by  Professor  John  Ait- 
ken,  consists  of  two  brass  tubes  connected  at  right  angles  and  suitably 
fitted  with  stopcocks  and  a  small  air  pump.  By  exhausting  the  air 
from  one  of  the  tubes,  allowing  the  space  to  become  saturated  with 
water  vapor  by  evaporation  from  wet  blotting  paper  within,  and  then 
allowing  this  moisture  to  condense  upon  the  dusty  atmosphere  under 
examination,  clouds  of  different  degrees  of  density  will  form  inside  the 
tube.  The  approximate  density  of  the  clouds  can  be  measured  by  look- 
ing through  the  tubes,  windows  being  provided  for  this  purpose.  A  table 
is  supplied  with  the  instrument  to  give  the  approximate  number  of  dust 
particles  corresponding  to  clouds  of  different  degrees  of  density. 
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BAGTEEIA  IN  THE  AIK 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  the  air  ordinarily  has  a  direct  relation 
to  the  araount  of  dui?t;  in  fact,  many  of  the  bacteria  m  the  air  art 
attached  to  dust  particlee*  Bacteria  in  the  air  are  commonly  consid- 
ered as  one  kind  of  dnst,  hut  on  account  of  their  significance  they  are 
given  separate  consideration. 

Bacteria  are  not  found  everywhere  in  the  air;  uninhabited  places 
are  quite  free  and  the  number  diminishes  as  we  ascend. 

Bacteria  do  not  multiply  in  the  air;  in  fact,  most  of  them  soon 
die,  especially  when  exposed  in  dry  air  to  sunshine.  For  the  most  part, 
the  bacteria  in  the  air  belong  to  the  barndcss  varieties,  although  the 
nnmbcr  and  kind  vary  greatly  with  circumstances.  Tliey  come  chiefly 
from  the  mil  and  are  carried  into  the  air  by  the  wind  and  traffic  move- 
ments;  that  is,  bacteria  in  the  air  are  derived  from  practically  the  same 
sources  as  duet  The  dangerous  bacteria  in  the  air,  however,  coine 
directly  or  indirectly  from  man  and  some  of  the  lower  animals. 

The  number  of  bacteria  differs  greatly  with  the  local  couditiona. 
There  are  more  in  the  air  of  towns  than  in  the  open  country;  few 
in  high  mountains,  desert  pbices,  or  at  sea:  more  in  windy  weather 
tlian  calm  air;  more  indoors  than  in  outside  air;  more  in  dry  air  than 
in  moist  air;  more  before  than  after  rain.  The  air  of  badly  ventilated 
rooms,  especially  if  not  kept  clean,  contains  very  many  bacteria,  and 
more  when  occupied,  a^  the  movements  of  the  occupants  stir  tip  the 
dust 

Miquel  of  the  Observatory  of  Montsouris  studied  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  the  air  of  various  localities.  He  found  alKiut  150  per  cubic 
foot  in  the  air  of  Paris,  but  only  6  after  rain ;  on  the  top  of  the  Pan- 
theon  he  found  1%;  in  the  streets  about  12  per  cuhic  foot;  in  a  neg- 
Iet*ted  hospital  3.170;  in  a  gram  of  lalmratory  dust  7rj,n00  and  in 
gram  of  lionse  dust  2,100,000. 

Fliigge  ccmsiders  that  on  the  a^^erage  there  are  alx)ut  one  hund 
microorganisms  to  a  cuWw  meter  of  city  air — an  average  evidrntly  l»e- 
low  that  of  Paris. 

Dr.  Jean  Binot  did  not  find  a  single  bacterium  in  100  liters  of 
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outside  air  taken  at  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc;  and  he  found  a  pro- 
gressive decrease  in  the  number  as  the  height  increased.  Thus^  he 
found: 

At  Montanvert 49 

At  the  Mer  de  Glace 23 

At  the  Place  de  TAiguiUe 14 

At  the  Grand  Malet 8 

At  the  Grand  Plateau. :. . .  6 

On  the  summit 0 

Again^  Graham  Smith  found  at  the  top  of  the  Clock  Tower  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  London  only  one-third  of  the  number  at 
ground  level. 

Whipple  found  1,330  bacteria  per  cubic  feet  in  the  air,  at  the  street 
level,  while  at  the  tenth  story  of  the  John  Hancock  building  in  Boston 
the  air  contained  330. 

Speaking  broadly,  from  two  to  three  hundred  times  as  many  par- 
ticles of  dust  as  bacteria  are  found  in  the  outside  air  of  cities. 

Haldane  found  256  bacteria  per  cubic  foot  of  air  in  an  unventilated 
room  compared  to  practically  none  in  a  ventilated  room. 

Pasteur,  in  experiments  that  will  ever  remain  classic,  exposed  or- 
ganic infusions  in  flasks  to  the  air  of  various  places,  and  used  the  re- 
sults thus  obtained  to  prove  the  presence  or  absence  of  bacteria  in  the 
air  and  to  dispel  the  illusion  of  spontaneous  generation.  Of  20  such 
flasks  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  19  showed  no  contamina- 
tion. About  the  same  time  (1875)  Tyndall  exposed  27  flasks  contain- 
ing an  infusion  to  the  air  of  the  Aletsch  glacier  (8,000  feet) ;  none 
showed  putrefaction,  while  90  per  cent,  of  the  flasks  opened  in  a 
hayloft  were  "smitten.** 

It  is  estimated  that  a  person  living  in  London  breathes  about  300,- 
000  microbes  in  the  inspired  air  each  day. 

The  expired  air,  during  normal  respirations,  is  practically  bacteria- 
free,  no  matter  how  many  may  be  contained  in  the  inspired  air.  The 
moist  mucous  membranes  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages  act  as  a 
bacterial  trap.  When  the  expired  air  contains  bacteria  it  is  only  as  a 
result  of  coughing,  sneezing,  talking,  or  other  forced  expiratory  efforts 
(see  Droplet  Infection). 

The  hamiful  bacteria  in  the  air  and  the  danger  of  contracting  dis- 
ease through  air-borne  infection  are  considered  below. 

Hethod  for  Determining  Bacteria  in  the  Air. — A  rough  idea  of  the 
bacterial  population  of  the  air  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  suitable 
culture  media  in  Petri  plates  for  various  periods  of  time,  and  counting 
the  colonies  which  develop  from  the  germs  falling  upon  them. 

A  large  number  of  different  devices  have  been  described  for  a  more 
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accurate  determination  of  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  air.  These 
are  all  adaptations  of  three  general  methods:  (1)  filtration  of  air;  (2) 
bubbling  air  through  some  liquid  medium;  (3)  precipitating  the  bac- 
teria from  a  given  volume  of  air.  Earh  of  these  methods  can  he  made 
to  give  fairly  satisfactory  results  in  the  hands  of 
competent  workers,  but  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  recom- 
mend the  following  method  of  Petri  on  account 
of  its  simplicity  and  general  applicability: 

Filtration  Method  of  Petrl— The  filter 
tubes  are  glass  tubes  l^^^  cm.  in  diameter  and 
10  cm.  long.  In  the  end  of  each  is  placed  a  per- 
forated rork  stopper,  through  which  a  glass  tube 
G  mm.  in  diameter  is  passed.  The  filtering  ma- 
terial  consists  of  sand  which  has  been  passed 
through  a  lOO-mesh  sieve.  The  sand  in  the  filter 
tube  is  1  cm,  deep  and  supported  by  a  layer  of 
bolting  cloth  covering  the  cork*  Two  filter  tubea 
are  connected  in  tandem,  and  a  measured  volume 
of  air,  10  liters  or  more,  is  drawn  through  at  a 
constant  rate  by  suction.  The  suction  is  applied  by  means  of  an  aspira* 
tor  of  known  volume,  preferably  one  of  the  double  or  continuous  type. 
Either  the  Magnus  aspirator  (Fig,  90)  or  the  double  aspirator  (Fig, 
91)  are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Before  using  a  pair 
of  filter  tubes  a  test  for  possible  leakage  is  made  by 
placing  the  thumb  over  the  cotton  stopper  and  apply- 
ing the  aspirator ;  if  the  suction  is  weak  or  absent  the 
corks  must  be  tightened  or  the  tubes  discarded*  All 
corks  should  he  tightened  and  connections  wired  and 
the  apparatus  sterilized  before  using  the  filters.  The 
collection  of  the  sample  should  take  from  1  to  2  min- 
utes per  liter. 

After  filtering  a  definite  volume  through  the  tubes 
the  sand  is  p<iured  into  10  c.  c.  of  sterile  water,  thor- 
oughly shaken,  and  aliquot  portions  plated  in  ordinary 
nutrient  agar,  all  plates  being  made  in  duplicate.  The 
plates  are  incubated  at  room  temperature  for  five  days^ 
when  final  counts  are  made. 

Rettoer's  Method. — A  new  and  improved  method 
of  enumerating  air  bacteria  has  just  been  described  by 
Rettger,*  which  commends  itself  as  the  best  method  yet  devised-     The 
method  consists  of  bubbling  a  given  quantity  of  air  through  salt  solu- 
tion.    The  bacteria  in  the  air  are  trapped  in  the  salt  solution,  which 
*Jouf.  of  Med,  Jitet.,  June.  laiO.  XXII.  3.  pp.  461-468. 
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^may  then  be  planted  in  the  usunl  way  and  the  number  of  colonies 

,  counted. 

Air  and  Infection,— The  air  was  long  regarded  as  the  vehicle  and 
even  the  source  of  the  commimicable  diseases.  Theories,  such  as  nox- 
ious effluvia,  poisonous  omanationa,  aiid  infectious  miasmata,  gave  way 
with  the  advent  of  bacteriology.     When  the  e*ifly  classical  researches 

\  of  Pasteur,  Tyndall,  and  others  showed  that  bacteria  exist  in  the  air 
almost  everywhere  in  greater  or  in  ledger  numbers,  the  conclusion  was 
Jumped  at  that  the  air  must  be  particularly  dangerous.     Within  recent 

i  years,  however,  we  have  learned  that  the  air  is  not  very  much  to  be 
feared  on  account  of  the  bacteria  it  may  carry,  except  under  certain 
occasional  circumstances.    This  change  in  our  views  during  recent  times 

'  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the  relation  of  the  air  to  surgery. 

I  During  the  early  days  of  antiseptic  surgery  so  much  fear  was  enter- 

I  tained  for  the  bacteria  in  the  air  that  Lister  attempted  to  neutralize 
the  danger  with  carbolic  sprays  and  other  means;  now  the  surgeon 
pays  little  heed  to  the  air  of  a  well-kept  operating  room.  Instead  he 
ties  several  layers  of  sterile  gauze  over  his  mjouth  and  nostrils  and  over 
his  head  to  guard  against  particles  falling  from  these  sources. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  surprises  when  bacteriologists  demonstrated 
that   the   expired   breath   under   normal   conditions   of    respiration   is 

\  aterile* 

At  one  time  maiiy.  if  not  most,  of  the  contagious  diseases  were 
believed  to  be  air-bome;  raajiy  observations  are  on  record  purporting 

^  to  prove  that  contagium  may  be  carried  long  distances  through  the 
air.  With  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  modes  of  trans- 
mission of  infection  the  list  of  air-borne  diseases  has  steadily  dwindled. 
The  theory  is  reluctantly  given  up,  for  it  is  the  easiest  method  of  ex- 
plaining the  spread  of  the  rcatlily  communicable  diseases.  There  art 
only  two  diseases  of  man,  viz.,  smallpox  and  measles,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  air-borne,  in  the  sense  that  this  term  is  generally  used.  Both 
these  diseases  are  so  readily  communicable  that  the  virus  seems  to  be 
"'volatile";  it  is  assumed  that  the  active  principle  is  contained  in  the 
expired  breath ;  however,  there  is  no  proof  of  this  assumption,  and  some 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Further,  it  is  noteworthy  that  we  are  still 
ignorant  of  the  causes  and  the  precise  mode  of  entrance  of  the  con- 
tagium in  both  measles  and  smallpox.  Even  in  these  two  diseases  the 
radius  of  danger  is  much  more  limited  than  was  once  supposed  to  be 
the  case. 

The  more  the  transmission  of  the  communicable  diseases  is  studied 
the  less  the  air  is  implicated.  The  fact  that  malaria  (bad  air),  yellow 
fever,  and  other  diseases  are  conveyed  by  mosquitoes  has  robbed  the  aii 
itself  of  false  accusations,  and  given  a  death  blow  to  miasms,  effluvia, 
and  intangible  theories.    Pettenkoffer  insisted  that  the  air  became  con- 
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taminated  with  poisons  that  were  generated  in  a  polluted  soil,  and 
believed  that  these  emanations  were  responsible  in  part  for  typhoid  fever 
and  cholera.  Some  association  between  soil,  air,  and  disease  still  per- 
sists in  both  medical  and  lay  mindn,  bnt  with  a  raore  precise  knowledge 
of  the  causes  and  modes  of  trangmissiou  of  infections,  such  as  typhoid 
fever  and  cholera,  the  air  becomes  a  negligible  factor.  Out-of-door  air 
contains  relatively  few  bacteria;  further,  the  dilution  is  enormous.  Moet 
microorganisms  patliogcnic  fur  man  soon  die  when  dried  or  when  ex- 
posed to  sunlight.  Whatever  danger,  then,  resides  in  the  air,  so  far  as 
living  principles  of  disease  are  conrerncd,  is  found  rather  in  indoor 
air,  and  especially  in  the  air  of  badly  ventilate<l,  dusty,  and  crowded 
places.  Here  the  danger  may  be  either  from  the  bacteria-laden  dust  or 
from  droplet  infection.  In  a  crowded  and  stuffy  street  car,  in  a  poorly 
ventilated  office,  or  in  a  closed,  close  sickroom  it  would  be  very  ea*y 
for  the  microorganisms  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough, 
measles,  pneumonia^  influenza,  common  colds,  tuberculosis,  pneumonic 
form  of  plague,  and  other  infections  contained  in  the  secretions  from 
the  nose  and  mouth  to  be  held  in  the  air  in  sufficient  numbers  so  that 
exposed  persons  may  contract  the  disease.  Tin's  probably  occurs  more 
frequently  than  we  are  at  present  inclined  to  admit. 

The  radius  of  danger  through  droplet  infection  is  quite  limited. 
It  is  dilHeult  to  conceive  that  infection  may  be  carried  long  distances 
in  the  air  and  still  be  dangerous.  My  own  exiDcrience  indicates  that 
there  is  practically  no  htizard  in  establishing  a  hospital  for  contagions 
diseases  upon  the  high  road  or  even  in  a  thickly  inhabited  part  of  the 
city.  In  fact,  the  communicable  diseases  are  not  conveyed  in  the  air 
from  ward  to  ward  or  even  from  bed  to  bed  in  well-managed  liospitnls* 

Hutchinson  found  that  prodigiosus  bacilli  in  sputum  droplets  may 
he  carried  almost  2,000  feet  when  the  temperature  is  low.  It  therefore 
seems  probable  that  diphtheria  bacilli  Mould  persist  longer  and  carry 
farther  in  droplet  infection  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm  weather. 
This  explanation  has  been  given  to  accoimt  for  the  seasonal  prevalence 
of  plague^  diphtberia,  etc. 

Chapin  states  that  many  contagious  hospitals  have  been  maintained 
for  years  with  no  increase  of  the  disease  in  the  vicinity,  as,  for  instances 
at  Boston  and  Providence,  H,  I.  At  the  Kingston  Avenue  Hospital 
in  Brooklyn  various  diseases^  as  smallpox,  meaalesi  scarlet  fever,  and 
diphtheria,  are  treated  in  wards  only  a  few  feet  apart,  with  no  evidence 
of  aerial  transference*  At'  North  Brother^s  Island  the  tuberculosis 
ward  is  only  about  25  feet  from  the  diphtheria  ward,  but  the  tuber- 
culous patients  do  not  contrai^t  diphtheria.  A  number  of  hospitals  for 
itmimunicable  diseases  have  ret^ently  been  built  witli  entire  disregard 
of  aerial  infection.  At  the  hospital  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  PariSy 
the  patients  are  each  cared  for  in  a  separate  ward  opening  into  a  com- 
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mon  hall.  The  same  nurses  go  from  case  to  case.  In  2^^  years  after 
it  was  opened  in  1900  there  were  treated  2,000  persons,  of  whom  524 
had  smallpox,  443  diphtheria,  126  measles,  163  erysipelas,  92  scarlet 
fever,  and  166  non-diphtheritic  sore  throat.  The  only  evidence  of  the 
transfer  of  infection  was  the  development  of  four  cases  of  smallpox  and 
two  of  erysipelas.  In  the  Hopital  des  Infants  Malades  in  Paris  the 
beds,  instead  of  being  in  separate  rooms,  are  separated  by  partitions. 
Of  5,017  cases  there  were  only  7  cross  infections,  6  of  measles  and  1 
of  diphtheria.  These  were  attributed  to  lapses  in  aseptic  precautions. 
Dr.  Moizard  thinks  that  this  experience  proves  that  even  measles  is  iiot 
air-borne.  Dr.  Grancher  in  another  Paris  hospital  has  two  wards  in 
which  there  are  no  partitions,  but  only  wire  screens  around  the  beds, 
simply  as  a  reminder  for  the  nurses.  He  also  insists  that  measles  is 
probably  not  an  air-borne  disease,  and  that  adjacent  patients  do  not 
necessarily  infect  one  another.  At  various  English  hospitals  similar 
methods  have  been  tried  with  success.* 

While  the  air  plays  a  minor  r61e  in  the  spread  of  the  infections, 
bad  air  plays  an  important  part  in  reducing  vitality  and  predisposing 
to  disease.    This  will  be  discussed  presently. 


POXBONOUS  OASES  IN  THE  AIR 

Some  of  the  poisonous  gases  of  the  air  come  from  natural  sources, 
as  marshes,  mines,  or  decomposing  organic  matter,  but  those  that  con- 
cern the.  sanitarian  particularly  are  the  gases  which  arise  from  the 
works  of  man.  These  gases  are  carbon  monoxid,  ammoniacal  vapors, 
hydrochloric  acid,  carbon  bisulphid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  hydrogen 
sulphid,  etc. 

Carbon.  Honoxid. — Carbon  monoxid  (CO)  is  a  frequent  and  serious 
cause  of  chronic  ill  health  or  acute  poisoning.  It  has  become  one  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  gas  poisoning.  It  is  usually  found  associated 
with  other  gases,  especially  from  the  incomplete  combustion  of  coal  or 
wood.  It  is  also  one  of  the  ingredients  of  illuminating  gas,  and  is  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  gases  of  coal  mines.  Burning  charcoal  gives 
CO  in  great  abundance,  and  it  is  also  given  off  from  red  hot  cast-iron 
stoves;  further,  it  is  found  about  lime  kilns  and  where  open  coke  fires 
and  braziers  are  used  in  confined  spaces;  also  from  iron  and  copper 
furnaces,  the  exhaust  of  gas  engines  and  from  many  manufacturing 
processes. 

The  gases  from  stoves  or  furnaces  contain  79.7  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
10  to  13  per  cent,  oxygen,  0.6  per  cent.  COg,  and  0.3  to  0.5  per  cent. 
CO  when  formed  by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  wood  or  coal  in  closed 

»Chapin:    Jour,  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Dec.  12,  1908,  Vol.  LI,  pp.  2048-2061. 
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spaces,  that  is,  with  the  damper  dosed.  Illtiminating  gas  from  coal 
contains  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  CO;  from  wood  62  per  cent;  water  gas, 
30  per  cent  and  more.  Gases  in  coal  mines  contain  from  4  to  10  per 
cent.  CO,  from  O.G  to  1  per  cent.  H^S,  and  53  per  cent,  COj,  Gases 
from  smokeless  powder  and  gun  cotton  contain  high  quantities  of  CO 
and  are  quite  dangerous. 

For  public  health  purposes  the  chief  sources  of  CO  are  leaky  gM 
fixtureiji,  open  coal  fires^  the  prematnre  closing  of  dampers  of  stoves  and 
furnaces,  or  defects  in  apparatus  fed  hy  coal,  spent  gases  from  auto- 
mobiles and  explosives  in  technical  pursuits. 

Air  containing  0.4  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxid  may,  in  one  hour, 
prove  fatal.  In  higher  concentration  a  person  may  be  overcome  at  once 
and  death  soon  ensues.  Kinnicutt  *  states  that  breathing  an  atmos- 
phere containing  0.3  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxid,  for  any  considerable 
period,  is  fatal,  and  the  presence  of  0.2  per  cent,  is  very  dangerous, 
Gr^hant  found  that  inhalation  of  an  atmosphere  containing  1  part  of 
CO  to  275  parts  of  air  was  fatal  to  a  dog,  and  tliat  1  in  70  killed  a 
rabbit.  Less  than  a  gram  of  CO  may  kill  a  man.  Breathing  an  atmos- 
phere containing  0,05  per  cent,  .of  CO  may  cause  unpleasant,  even  serious 
Bymptoms.  (Oliver.)  Chronic  poisoning  with  smaller  amounts  may 
lead  to  anemia,  depression,  psychoneuroses,  and  other  symptoms. 

Carbon  monoxid  or  carbonic  oxid  is  a  colorlese,  tasteless  and  prac- 
tically odorless  gas;  it  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  Its  poisonous  action 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  combines  with  the  hemoglobin  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  to  form  carbon-monoxid-hemoglobin.  This  is  a  stable 
compound  whicli.  therefore,  prevents  the  hemoglobin  giving  up  its  oxygen 
to  the  tissues.  When  present  in  only  small  amounts  and  for  long  periods 
of  time,  the  effects  of  CO  may  be  compensated  for  by  a  polycythemia — an 
increased  numlier  of  corpuscles  taking  the  place  of  those  disabled.  Car- 
bon monoxid  also  has  a  direct  destructive  action  upon  the  cells  of  the 
central  nervous  sy^ra,  producing  paralysis.  This  is  a  particularly 
dangerous  symptom  because  it  renders  a  person  suddenly  exposed 
to  large  volumes  of  the  poisonous  gas  incapable  of  escaping,  andj  imlest 
rescued,  death  may  result. 

The  symptoms  def>end  upon  the  f^errentage  of  CO  in  the  air  breathed« 
the  rapidity  of  breathing,  the  presence  of  other  gases,  and  the  age 
of  the  individual.  The  quantity  of  CO  present  in  the  air  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  length  of  exposure  to  it. 

AcuTB  Poisoning. — ^The  individual  feels  dizzy  and  complains  of 
headache,  noises  in  the  ears,  throbbing  in  the  temples,  and  the  f«cUng 
of  sleepiness  and  a<:*nse  of  fatigue.  There  may  be  vomiting  and  a  sense 
of  oppression  at  the  chest,  palpitation,  and  an  inability  to  stand  or  walk 
straight.    Convulsions  may  or  may  not  come  on ;  pupils  are  dilated  and 

*/ot*r.  Am,  Ohm.  8oo.,  19Q0,  Vol  XXII,  p,  14. 
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I  react  slowly  to  light;  the  face  is  red;  consciousness  is  gradually  lost, 
but  owing  to  the  great  loss  of  motor  power  the  individual,  though  aware 

'  of  the  danger^  is  often  UDable  to  escape  from  it.  In  animals  the  heart 
beat  at  first  is  slow,  while  the  blood  pressure  is  high;  in  man  tlie  action 
of  the  heart  is  frequently  violent  even  during  the  stupor.  When  a  mail 
has  recovered  from  the  acute  eHects  of  carbon  monoxid  his  life  is  still 
imperilled  for  some  days  to  come*  He  runs  the  risk  of  dying  as  late 
as  8  days  after  the  accident  and  then  he  has  still  to  face  the  risk  of  gly- 
cosuria, or  other  serious  sequelae. 

When  a  person  is  removed  from  the  poisonous  atmosphere  there  b 
slow  return  to  consciousness,  but  headache,  nausea  and  weakness  per- 
£ist  for  a  long  time.  In  case  of  continued  inhalation  of  the  poison 
there  is  marked  dilatation  of  the  peripheral  vessels^  causing  extensive 
red  spots  on  the  skin. 

Death  occurs  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.    If  a  case 

[does   not   terminate   fatally,   there   may   be   serious   sequelae,    such    as 

[apoplejcy  followed  by  softening  of  the  brain,  or  blisters,  decubitus,  or 

'paralysis  may  develop,  also  chorea,  idiocy,  or  minor  grades  of  psy- 

^  choneurosis. 

The  post  mortem  appearance,  following  acute  intoxication  with  car- 

[  bon  monoxid,  show  the  following:  Features  placid,  face  and  skin  bright 
ruddy  color,  both  arterial  and  venous  blood  bright  cherry  red,  and  show 
the  spectrum  of  carbon-monoxid'hemoglobin.  The  muscles,  brain,  aiid 
all  organs  are  more  pink  than  usual.  Lungs  may  be  emphysematous, 
and  red  patches  may  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera ;  occasional  submucous  hemorrhages  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Tests*^ — The  presence  of  carbon  monoxid  in  air  may  be  determined 
with  considerable  accuracy  with  a  solution  of  blood.  A  few  cubic  centi- 
meters of  normal  blood  solution  are  shaken  to  saturation  with  the  sample 
of  air.  A  dilute  blood  solution  is  yellow;  it  becomes  pink  when  treated 
with  traces  of  carbon  monoxid.  By  comparing  the  color  with  carmine 
this  method  will  serve  for  quantitative  purposes.^ 

muminating  Gas* — ^lUuminating  gas  may  he  harmful  either  from  the 
products  of  its  combustion  or,  more  so,  when  the  unconsumed  gas  escapes 
in  the  household.  The  two  principal  illuminating  gases  used  are  coal 
gas  and  water  gas.  The  poisonous  eifects  of  both  are  due  mainly  to 
the  carbon  monoxid  which  they  contain* 

Coal  gas  is  made  by  the  dc^structive  distillation  of  coal.  It  contains 
hydrogen,  nuirsh  gas,  and   carbon   monoxid,  occasionally  also  ethene, 

*For  methods  for  determiuinjr  carbon  monoxid  and  other  gaees  in  the  air, 
see:  Haldane,  J.  S. :  **Motho<iii  of  Air  Analyflis."  J.  P-  Lippincott  and  Co., 
1012.  Dennis:  **Ga8  Analyflia,"  New  York,*  1913.  Melzel,  A.:  "Ueber  den 
Nachweis  dea  KohlenoxvdhHraoglobiDB,"  Verhandlungi^n  der  Physikal.-^fed, 
GeBcU'.chttIt  zu  Wtirzbiirg,  Neue  Fol^e,  VoL  2^,  p.  47.  Miiller.  F.:  'VBio- 
logische  (JasianalvBe/*  Haudbuch  der  BiorhemiBcben  Arbeitsmethoden,  III,  2» 
Berlin,  1010. 
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acetylene,  and  carbon  clioxicL  A  cubic  foot  of  cod  gag  completely  burned 
gives  to  the  atmosphere  about  one-half  a  cubic  foot  of  CO^  and  about 
1.34  cubic  feet  of  water  vapor.  An  ordinary  gas  jot  burns  about  G  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  thus  produces  about  ^^  cubic  feet  of  CO,. 

Water  gas  is  made  by  blowing  a  current  of  steam  through  incan* 
descent  coke  or  coaL  The  water  is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  The  hydrogen  passes  on  and  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon 
to  form  carbon  monoxid.  Water  gas  so  produced  burns  only  with  a 
pale  blue  flame.  It  is,  therefore,  enriched  in  a  carburetor  witli  vapor- 
ised petroleum;  this  furnishes  the  hydrocarbons  necessary  to  give  a 
luminous  flame.  Water  gas  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  carbon 
monoxide 

One  of  the  most  common  fM^urces  of  carbon  monoxid  m  the  house- 
hold is  from  illuminating  gas.  Illumjnating  gas  may  pai?s  from  a 
broken  gas  main  through  the  soil  into  the  cellar  and  thence  permeate 
a  dwelling;  this  is  aided  by  the  suction  and  pumping  action  of  the 
heating  apparatus  in  the  cellar.  In  pa^^i ng  through  the  soil  illuminat- 
ing gas  may  be  robbed  of  its  characteristic  odor,  thus  rendering  it  ao 
much  more  dangerous  ba'ause  not  perceived.  The  danger  from  this 
source  is  further  increased  in  the  winter  time  and  in  cities  with  aa- 
phaltum  and  concrete  pavements,  because  under  the^  circumstances  the 
escape  of  gas  into  the  air  is  hindered  and  the  chance  of  more  of  it 
reaching  the  liouse  through  the  cellar  is  favored.  An  occasional  source 
of  CO  in  the  air  of  houses  is  through  hot-water  heaters,  using  illuminat- 
ing gas  as  fuel.  The  soot  gradually  coUeets  in  these  devices  and  may 
become  incandescent,  thus  furnishing  ideal  conditions  for  the  produc- 
tion of  carbon  monoxicL  In  the  arts  CO  is  formed  by  passing  water 
vapor  over  incandescent  carbon.  I  know  of  one  case  in  Washington 
where  CO  from  a  water  heater  collected  in  a  kitchenette  in  such  con- 
centration that  three  persons  were  overcome  upon  entering  the  room 
and  died. 

Most  coal  contains  sulphur,  which  appears  in  coal  gas  as  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  irritating  and  poisonous.  Most  of  the  sulphur  compounds 
in  coal  gas  are  removed  by  processes  of  purification  during  manufac- 
ture, but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  complete  removal,  W  grains  of  sul- 
phur in  every  hundred  cubic  feet  are  generally  allowed  by  law.  The 
sulphur  restrictions  have  recently,  but  unwisely,  Wn  removed  in  Eng- 
land. In  Massachusetts  the  legal  limit  has  been  raised  to  30  grains 
per  hundred  cubic  feet.  These  changes  were  brought  about  by  tlie 
claims  of  gas  comparries  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  than  formerly 
to  procure  coals  low  in  sulphur,  so  that  the  procegses  for  the  removal  of 
the  sulphur  have  become  costly  and  burdensome. 

Illuminating  gas  is  reijuired  by  law,  in  Massachusetts  and  in  many 
other  places,  to  be  free  from  amraonia  as  well  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
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but  this  is  more  because  of  injury  to  fixtures  than  because  of  danger  to 
health. 

The  effect  of  these  carbonaceous  illuminants  is  to  elevate  the  tem- 
perature and  increase  the  moisture  of  a  room.  They  also  add  carbon 
monoxidy  carbon  dioxid^  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  compounds  of  ammonia 
and  sulphur,  marsh  gas,  carbon  particles  (soot),  acids  of  the  fatty  group 
in  small  but  variable  amounts.  The  following  instructive  table  gives 
the  comparative  candle  power  and  also  the  gases  and  heat  produced  by 
the  usual  forms  of  illuminants : 


Quantity 
Consumed 

Candle- 
power 

Oxygen 
Removed 

Carbon 

Diozid 

Produced 

Moisture 
Produced 

Heat 

Calories 
Pro- 
duced 

Vitia- 
tion 
Equal  to 
Adults 

Tallow  candles 

H|wrin  oandlen 

2.200 
1.740 
902 
900 
cu.  ft. 
5.5 
4.8 

3.2 

3.5 

Ib.ooal 

0.3 

16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 

32 

50 

16 

cu.  ft. 

10.7 
9.6 
6.2 
5.9 

6.5 
5.8 

3.6 

4.1 

0.0 

cu.  ft. 
7.3 
6.5 
4.5 
4.1 

2.8 
2.6 

1.7 

1.8 

0.0 

cu.  ft. 
8.2 
6.5 
3.5 
3.3 

7.3 
0.4 

4.2 

4.7 

0.0 

1.400 
1,137 
1.030 
1.030 

1,194 
1,240 

760 

763 

37 

12.0 
11.0 

Paraffin  oil  lamp 

Kerosene  oil  lamp 

Coal  gas.   No.   6  Bats- 
wins  burner 

Coal  gas,  Argand  burner 

Coal    gas.    regenerative 
burner 

Coal  cas.  Welsbach  in- 

7.5 
7.0 

5.0 
4.3 

2.8 

3.0 

Electric   incandescent 
light 

0.0 

Water  gas  is  cheaper  than  coal  gas,  and  is,  therefore,  preferred  by 
gas  companies.  Usually  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  is  supplied.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  if  water  gas  is  properly  diluted  with  coal  gas  the 
danger  is  greatly  lessened.  Illuminating  gas  containing  6  per  cent,  of 
carbon  monoxid  is  not  hazardous.  Most  cities  limit  the  amount  to  10 
per  cent.  In  1890  the  10  per  cent,  statute  was  repealed  in  Massachu^ 
setts,  and  it  is  since  then  that  the  marked  increase  in  illuminating  gas 
poisoning  has  occurred.  There  were  1,231  deaths  caused  by  illuminating 
gas  in  Massachusetts  during  the  years  1886  to  1909.  About  one-half  of 
these  deaths  were  suicidal.  This  only  represents  the  fatalities,  And  does 
not  take  into  account  the  many  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  which  occur 
in  the  home  and  in  the  industries  where  much  illuminating  gas  is  used. 

Sedgwick  and  Schneider^  state  that  the  death  rate  from  poisoning 
by  illuminating  gas  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  has  become 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles. 

Gas  pipes  in  a  dwelling  should  be  tested  from  time  to  time  with 
a  pressure  gage,  and  minor  leaks  from  faulty  stopcocks,  from  "rubber^* 
tubing  used  for  droplights,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  searched  for  and 
corrected.  A  flaring  gas  burner  is  not  only  wasteful,  since  it  implies 
the  escape  of  unburned  gas,  but  is  also  harmful  to  health.  A  gas  jet 
should  bum  steadily  without  jumping  and  flaring. 

Methane  (CH^),  also  called  "marsh  gas,'^  "fire  damp"  or  /light  car- 

^Jour.  of  Infect.  Die,,  Vol  IX,  No.  3,  1911. 
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buretted  hydrogen/'  is  found  in  nature  as  **iiatural  gas'*  in  and  about 
coal  and  oil  regions.  Methane  is  very  light  compared  to  air  (specific 
gravity  0.5596),  and  forms  an  explosive  niixtnre  as  Boon  as  it  amount* 
to  l/18th  of  the  volume  of  the  air.  F'ortunately,  the  mixture  does  not 
ignite  readily,  but  is  nevertheless  the  cause  of  many  accidents  in  mines. 
The  gas  has  no  odor,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water^  burns  with  a  pale 
smokeless  flame,  yielding  watery  vapor  and  carbon  dioxid— "after  damp*" 
Methane  forms  a  large  propurtiou  of  illunii Dating  gas.  It  is  usually  re- 
garded as  an  indifferent  gas,  but  it  probably  has  slight  toxic  properties. 
Holdane  found  that  5.5  per  cent*  of  methane  had  no  effect  on  man;  45 
per  cent,  causes  slower  and  deeper  breathuig,  and  70  per  cent  endangers 
life.  With  TO  per  cent,  the  oxygen  is  reduced  to  only  6.3  per  cent  and 
the  nitrogen  to  23.7  per  cent. 

Methane  is  also  given  off  in  large  quantities  from  decomposing  mat- 
ter in  swamps,  sewers  and  septic  tanks.  Methane  may  constitute  70 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  gases  found  in  a  septic  tank.  The  gases  from  an 
Imhoff  tank  may  be  used  for  illumioation  and  heating. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  composition  of  illuniinating 
gases,  with  the  gases  of  an  Imhoff  tank,  for  comparison: 


ILLUmNATING  CASES:  COMPOSITION  IN  PERCENTAGE* 


Imhoff  Tank.     Natural  Gas.     Water  Gas.     Coal 

H 8.6  1.31  30  47,' 

CH<... 84J  87  J5  24  3S.0T 

OOh .   44  6.0  ....  1.04 

N...... 3.1  4.34  2.5  .S5 

00...... .,,. 20  0,74 

O .,.--.^..     ,4  .2  .-... 

H^. .,.., • 1.5 

CH, ;.......... 12.5  5^1 

Other  daies  in  the  Air. — Ammoniacai.  Vapobs. — Ammoniacal  vapors 
irritate  the  conjuurtiva,  but  have  no  other  evident  effect  on  health 
in  the  ajnounts  ordinarily  found  in  the  air. 

Hydhochloric  Acid  Vapors. — Hydrochloric  acid  vapors  in  large 
quantities  are  very  irritating  to  the  conjunctiva  and  respiratory  mucous 
membranes,  In  the  alkali  manufactures  they  arc  sometimes  poured 
into  tlie  air  in  8ut!!cient  quantity  to  destroy  vegetation*  WTien  in  suffi- 
cient concentration  they  may  induce  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  even 
destruction  of  lung  tissue,  ae  well  h&  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

Caebon  Bisi'Lpino. — Carbon  bisulphid  18  given  off  in  the  vulcan- 
ising of  India  rubl>er.  It  produces  headache^  vertigo,  painis  in  the  limbs, 
formication,  sleeplessne&s,  nervous  depression,  and  loss  of  appetite; 
sonietimes  deafness,  dyspnea,  cough,  febrile  attacks,  and  even  part* 
plegia*  The  effects  seem  due  to  a  direct  anesthetic  action  on  the  nervous 
tiasiie. 

*Enginerring  Record,  F*4ir.  5,  1010. 
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Hydrogen  Sflphid.- — Hydrogon  sulpliid  is  a  colorless,  transparent 

)isonous  gas  possessing  the  smell  of  rotten  eggs.     It  is  a  produt't  of  the 

jiutrefaetion  of  organic  substances,  containing  snlphur,  and  therefore 

aund  where  vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  undergoing  decay.    It  is  also 

enerated  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  by  anaerobic  bacteria 

deep  lakes  and  ponds,  tainting  the  water  in  which  it  ia  soluble,  or 

jming  to  the  surface  and  tainting  the  atmosphere  where  its  presence 

indicated  by  the  discoloration  caused  to  neighboring  dwellings  painted 

rith  white  lead.     Small  sluggish  streams  receiving  the  sewage  of  t^jwns 

ecome  defiled  with  this  gas  from  which  source  it  may  be  discJiarged 

noticeable  quantities  as  it  is  carried  by  the  wind  in  different  direc- 

5DS,     Hydrogen  sulphid  is  formed  spontaneously  whenever  a  soluble 

alphate  remains  in  contact  with  decaying  organic  matter  with  deficiency 

jlf  air.    It  is  also  formed  directly  by  the  union  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen, 

id  indirectly  by  the  action  of  acids  on  aulphids;  it  is  found  in  the  gases 

ontained  in  some  ground  waters;  further,  in  some  mining,  smelting, 

ad  other  industrial  processes;  and  in  illuminating  gas,  which  contains 

races,     lU  intense  odor  enables  it  to  be  recognized  when  present  in 

minute  quantities,  1  part  in  ID^OOO  being  easily  noted.     It  is  slightly 

lieavier  than  air — specific  gravity,  1.1012. 

Toxic  Action* — As  a  toxic  agent,  hydrogen  sulphid  stands  between 
[lydrocyanic  acid  and  carbon  monoxid.  Appreciable  quantities  in  the 
ir  may  have  a  toxic  action,  which  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  formation  of 
ilf-met-hemoglobin,  but  mainly  to  a  direct  action  upon  the  nervous 
jrstem.  The  susceptibility  of  man  to  this  gas  varies.  Its  dangerous 
Diature  is  fully  recognised  in  all  chemical  laboratories.  The  effects  of 
mall  amounts  are  not  well  understood ;  Thackrah  could  find  no  bad 
effects.  On  the  other  hand,  Hirt  believed  it  produced  chronic  poison- 
ing, the  s}Tnptom8  being  chicfiy  weakness,  depression,  anorexia^  slow 
pulse,  furred  tongue,  and  marked  pallor. 

According  to  Lehman  an  atmosphere  which  contains  0.7  to  0.8'  of 
ajS  per  1,000  liters  of  air  is  dangerous  to  human  life,  wliile  air  con- 
lining  1  to  1.5  per  1,000  destroys  life  rapidly.  Vivian  Lewes  states 
[that  man  is  killed  in  one  and  one-half  minutes  after  breathing  air 
>ntaimng  0.:^  per  cent,  of  H^B.  The  sudden  death  of  men  when 
rorkiug  in  sewers  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  due  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

The  sympt*jms  caused  by  exposure  to  considerable  amounts  of  hydro- 

HI  sulphid  are  redness  and  pain  of  the  eyes,  nasal  catarrh,  and  irrita- 

ion  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  bronchi,  dyspnea,  cough,  rapid  beat- 

ig  of  the  heart,  dizziness,  headache,  numbness,  and  cold  perspiration. 

Judden  exposure  to  large  volumes  of  the  gas  causes  death  with  striking 

ity;  respiration  stops  before  the  heart.     Death  results  from  com- 

'plete  paralysis  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  even  tliough  persona 
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876  rescued,  they  may  subsequently  euecumb  from  broiichopnemnoraij 
CBUsed  by  the  irritating  nature  of  the  gas. 

Autopsies  performed  immediately  after  rapid  death  disclose  no 
changes,  not  even  in  the  Wood.  In  case  of  slow  death  edema  of  the 
lungs  or  pneumonia  will  l>e  present,  and  the  body  has  the  characteristic 
odor  of  hydrogen  sulphid.  If  death  comes  more  elowly  asphyxia  » 
added  to  the  nervous  symptoms;  the  blood  is  dark  and  its  hemoglobin 
may  be  altered,  while  the  urine  may  contain  albumin  or  sugar. 

Hydeooen  SuLPHiD  IN  Sewkbs. — Workmen  in  excavations  are  some- 
times overcome  by  H^S,  when  a  spring  containing  this  gaa  is  tapped* 
Workmen  are  also  occasionally  overcome  in  the  dead  ends  of  sewers,  in 
gate  chambers  or  manholes,  and  in  these  cases  H^S  is  sometimes  eaid  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

Hydrogen  sulpliid  is  formed  from  sewage  by  the  breaking  down  of 
protein  and  also  by  bacterial  action  upon  inorganic  sulphates. 

In  America,  and,  so  far  as  known,  in  Europe,  there  are  no  data 
indicating  that  this  gas  ordinarily  is  present  in  measurable  quantities 
in  sewers.  At  Worcester  it  is  stated  that  careful  examination  of  large 
volumes  of  sewer  air  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  either  hydrogen  sul- 
phid  or  carbon  nK>noxid.  At  I^wrcnee  it  is  also  stated  that  hydrogen 
sulphid  has  never  been  detected  in  measurable  amounta  in  the  gas  of  ■ 
any  of  the  septic  tanks. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  hydrogen  sulphid  makes  it« 
presence  known  around  a  number  of  septic  tanks  by  the  diseoloratioQ  ■ 
of  lead  paint,  and  even  from  the  odor  of  the  gas,  as  well  as  its  disinte- 
grating effects  upon  masonry.  Mr.  W.  Thwaites  ^  records  from  0/2 
to  1.1  per  cent,  of  free  hydrogen  sulphid  per  volume  and  0.2  to  03  pet 
cent,  of  tM^mbined  hydrogen  sulphid  in  the  sewerage  system  of  Melbourne, 
Australia.  The  sewage  of  this  city  flows  for  a  distance  of  al^out  18  to 
25  miles  and  is  applied  to  sewage  farms.  Hydrogen  sulphid  combinej 
readily  with  basic  constituents  of  sewage  and  thus  differs  from  methane, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  other  gases  arising  from  decomposition. 

The  spent  liquors  from  tannery  wastes  sometimes  contain  calcium 
sulphid,  which  is  used  to  remove  the  hair  from  the  hides,  and  also  sul- 
phuric acid  which  is  used  in  one  of  the  processes  of  tanning.  When 
the  acid  meets  the  calcium  sulphid^  hydrogen  sulphid  is  evolved,  en* 
dangering  those  in  the  sewers  or  along  the  trunk  lines,  '^Pwo  fatalities 
which  were  attributed  to  this  cause  occtirred  in  Stoneham,  Massacbu* 
aetta. 

The  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphid  ordinarily  found  in  **sewer  gas*' 
whit'h  may  escape  into  houses  as  a  rci^ult  of  defective  plumbing,  is  so 
small  and  so  dilute  as  to  produce  no  known  symptoms.  Hydrogen  sul- 
phid is  by  no  nKiins  the  only  malo<]orous  product  of  the  decomposi* 

»Thwait<«,  W.:  Tr,  Am,  8oc.  of  CivU  Snf.,  Vol.  LIV,  Part  E,  pp.  £14-80. 
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tion  of  sewage;  indol,  skatol,  cadaverin,  mercaptan  and  other  ill-defined 
products  are  even  more  oflfensive  than  hydrogen  sulphid. 

Sulphur  Dioxip. — Sulphur  dioxid  is  extremely  irritating  and  causes 
bronchitis.  Those  exposed  to  the  fimfies  in  the  bleaching  o£  cotton  and 
worsted  goods  are  frequently  sallow  and  anemic. 


8EWEB  GAS 

Sewer  gas,  once  a  hygienic  bugaboo,  is  now  not  seriously  regarded 
by  sanitarians.  Sewer  gas  became  the  residual  legatee  of  Murchinson's 
pythogenic  theory,  namely,  that  typhoid  fever  was  "produced  by  emana- 
tions from  decaying  organic  matter/^  People  naturally  cling  to  the 
notion  that  anything  that  smells  bad  must  be  detrimental  to  health; 
sanitarians  know  however  that  our  sense  of  smell  is  a  very  poor  sanitary 
guide. 

Sewer  "gas"  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  air  containing  the  volatile 
products  of  organic  decay  coming  from  sewers  and  drains.  Sewer  ga-s 
is  a  variable  mixture,  both  as  to  composition  and  concentration.  Some 
of  these  gases  are  more  or  less  poisonous,  but  not  in  the  great  dilution 
ordinarily  found  in  sewer  air.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  air  of  sewers  is 
ordinarily  freer  of  dust  and  bacteria  tJian  the  corresponding  outside 
air,  although  it  may  be  a  little  higher  in  carbon  dioxid-r-10  to  30  volumes 
per  10,000.  It  is  absurd  to  regard  sewer  gas  as  the  cause  of  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  communicable  diseases.  So  far 
as  unpleasant  odors  are  concerned,  they  are  more  apt  to  come  from 
defective  drains  or  unclean  and  imventilated  house  plumbing  than  from 
a  well-constructed  sewer.  The  subject  of  putrid  odors  from  sewers  is 
a  highly  complicated  one.  Odors  are  due,  in  most  part,  to  decomposi- 
tion products,  such  as  hydrogen  sulphid,  ammonia,  indol,  skatol,  phos- 
phin,  mercaptan,  phenol,  and  various  acids,  such  as  acetic,  butyric,  vale- 
rianic and  other  compounds.  Workman  employed  in  sewers  and  about 
sewage  ordinarily  remain  hale  and  healthy.  "Sewer  gas"  as  a  rule  is 
no  more  hurtful  than  the  gases  and  odors  a  farmer  subjects  himself  to  on 
the  manure  pile. 

Bacteria  in  Sewer  Air. — When  it  was  found  that  there  are  no  danger- 
ous volatile  poisons  in  sewer  air  attention  was  focused  upon  the  bac- 
teria; however,  Nageli  as  long  ago  as  1877  showed  that  putrescent  liquids 
kept  in  the  same  sealed  vessel  for  over  two  years  did  not  infect  each 
other.  Sir  Edward  Frankland  then  showed  that  lithium  carbonate  in 
solution  did  not  contaminate  the  air,  but  that  when  eflfervescence  was 
produced  the  breaking  of  the  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  carried 
the  lithium  a  distance  of  21  feet  up  a  vertical  tube.  The  inference  was 
that  sewage  through  fermentation  or  splashing  may  send  bacteria  into 
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the  air,  Ptimpelly  in  1881  and  others  since  Imve  sIktwii  that  bacteria 
are  not  given  €>fT  from  a  liquid  if  the  surface  remains  nohroken,  even 
though  the  air  may  blow  over  it.  In  1893  Miqnel  began  a  monumental 
work  upon  bacteria  of  the  air.  He  made  routine  observations  at  the 
Montsouris  Obi?ervatory,  and  for  four  years  compared  the  bacteria  in 
the  air  of  a  Paris  street  with  the  air  of  sewerg.  He  found  sewer  air  rela- 
tively pure  from  a  haeieriolo^ical  standpoint.  Carnelly  and  Hahlane 
in  1877  found  fewer  bacteria  in  the  eewers  under  the  House  of  Parlia* 
meet  and  other  places  than  in  the  air  of  adjacent  streets*  The  number 
of  bacteria  was  larj^est  in  tlie  best-ventilated  sewers,  because  these  brought 
the  street  bacteria  along  with  tliem,  Abbott  in  1894  showed  that  cul* 
tures  of  B,  prodigiosus  are  not  carried  over  in  bubbles  produced  by 
natural  fermentation  (yeast  in  a  carbohytlrate  medium),  but  may  be 
carried  a  short  distance  by  blowing  air  at  considerable  velocity  through 
the  culture.  He  concluded  that  the  danger  of  bacteria  being  trans- 
mitted from  sewage  into  the  air  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  prai>  M 
tically  negligible.  In  1907  Horrocka  revived  this  question  by  placing  ■ 
B.  ifTodigionus  in  the  waterH-losets  of  a  large  military  hospital  in  Gibral- 
tar, and  recovering  them  on  platee  suspended  on  top  of  the  soil  pipes  and 
in  manhole  openings.  His  work  garc  countenance  to  the  views  of  a  num- 
ber of  Englisli  sanitarians,  wlio  maintain  the  reality  of  the  danger  from 
this  source.  Winslow  repeated  Horr^cks*  experiments  in  1909,  using 
the  ordinary  sewage  of  Boston,  and  by  using  quantitative  methods  threw 
a  different  liglit  upon  Horrocks'  conclusions.  He  found  that  a  vigorous 
foaming  produced  very  slight  bacterial  infection  of  the  air — only  five 
prodigiosus  colonies  in  30  liters  of  air.  Further,  the  infection  always 
remained  localized.  Generally  he  found  the  air  of  Jiouse  drains  singu- 
larly free  from  bacteria.  It,  therefore,  seems  theoretically  possible,  but 
very  improbable,  that  infection  may  take  place  in  this  way.  Practically 
the  question  seems  to  have  little  imjx»rtance.  '^Fhus,  out  of  a  series 
of  examinations  of  plumbing  systems  in  actual  use,  Winslow  found 
intestinal  bacteria  only  four  times  in  200  liters  of  air,  and  these  directly 
at  the  pc*int  of  local  splashing. 

If  there  is  any  danger  of  sewage  bacteria  coming  into  our  bousee, 
it  is  rather  that  they  are  dragged  in  by  rats,  roaehea,  water  bugs»  and 
other  vermin  that  use  sewers  and  drains  as  highways. 

Accidents  in  Sewers.— Workmen  who  enter  parts  of  a  sewerage  ayatem 
are  sometimes  overcome.  Practical  sewermen  know  that  the  danger  i$ 
fouufl  in  the  dead  ends,  gate  chamlx'rs,  mauhcjlcs,  and  similar  places 
where  the  gases  can  accumulate;  also  in  suddenly  relieving  an  obstruc" 
tion  in  a  sewer,  thus  permitting  a  blast  of  gases,  There  are  no  such 
dangers  in  a  well -ventilated  sewer.  Stagnant  sewagt*  and  sludge,  com- 
bined with  lack  of  ventilation,  form  conditions  resembling  a  mtptic  iant 
and  it  is  this  combination  that  menaces  the  workers.    A  free  flow  of 
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age  promotes  ventilation  and  diminishes  the  chances  of  gases  accumu- 
lating. 

The  principal  gases  given  off  from  sewers  are  methane,  carbon 
diozid,  hydrogen,  ammonia,  aiid  sometimes  hydrogen  sulphid.  None 
of  these  gases  is  particularly  poisonous,  excepting  the  last.  When 
carbon  monoxid  is  found  in  sewer  air  it  does  not  comie  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  sewage,  but  from  illuminating  gas  which  leaks  in.  Many 
analyses  of  sewer  air  in  many  different  places  show  that  hydrogen  sulphid 
is  usually  absent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  gases  found  in  settling 
tanks  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States : 

SETTLING  TANK  GASES:   PERCENTAGE  OF  CONSTITUENTS.* 

Methane.  Nitrogen.  CO,  0  H 

AtlanU 84.1  3.1  4.0  .4  8.6 

Chicago 84.9  6.2  8.6 

Urbana 81  6.1  12.3  .13 

Columbus 83.5  9.3  8.1 

Worcester 57.7  32.5  8.2  1.2 

Lawrence 78.9  16.3  3.4  .5 

Manchester 73  16  6  ....  6 

The  danger  in  entering  manholes^  gate  chambers,  or  dead  ends  of 
sewers  is  from:  (1)  illuminating  gas  which  has  leaked  in;  (2)  from 
asphyxia  on  account  of  an  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxid  and  methane ; 
(3)  trade  wastes  containing  volatile  substances,  such  as  petroleum  prod- 
ucts from  garages,  dry  cleaning  establishments,  oil  works,  or  gases  caused 
by  spent  liquors  from  tanneries,  chemical  works,  etc.;  (4)  from  poison- 
ous gases,  as  hydrogen  sulphid,  which  are  said  sometimes  to  accumulate 
in  appreciable  amounts. 

Explosions  in  sewers  are  due  to  illuminating  gas  from  leaks ;  benzin, 
naphtha,  and  gasolene  from  garages,  dyeing  and  cleaning  works,  and 
also  from  lithographic  works;  hydrocarbon  oils  used  by  railroads  to 
prevent  freezing  of  switches,  and  other  inflammable  and  explosive  sub- 
stances. The  gases  may  be  fired  by  open  lights  carried  by  workmen,  by 
the  sparks  from  trolley  cars  or  fire  engines  passing  over  manholes,  or 
by  lightning.  The  prevention  is  constant  ventilation;  traps  for  catch 
basins,  and  furnishing  workmen  with  electric  lights  or  safety  lamps 
to  replace  ordinary  lanterns. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  CASES  OF  DEATH  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SEWER 

GAS 

Case  No.  1. — The  main  sewer  of  the  town  of  Eevere,  Mass.,  discharges 
into  the  sea  near  the  southerly  end  of  Revere  Beach.  In  order  that 
the  sewage  might  not  discharge  on  the  incoming  tide,  a  covered  tank 

*  Engineering  Record,  Febr.  6,  1915. 
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was  built  near  the  seashore  into  which  the  sewage  collected,  and  the  tan 
was  constructed  of  such  capacity  that  the  8cwage  would  not  rise  as 
fast  as  the  tide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bottom  of  the  tank  was  some- 
what above  low  tide.  In  consequence,  tlie  flow  of  sew^age  was  shut  off 
by  a  tide  gate  when  the  tide  was  high  for  several  hours  and  subsequently 
diflcharged  automatically  as  the  tide  went  down  and  the  sea  had  fallen 
below  half  tide.  Two  men  were  sent  to  clean  the  tank,  which  was  doDlf 
by  stirring  up  the  sediment  with  a  stream  from  a  ^Va-iiich  fire  ho«e 
at  about  the  time  the  tank  w^ould  discharge.  It  appears  that  trouble 
had  been  previous^ly  ejcperienced  by  gases  in  the  tank  chamber  at  such 
times,  and  the  man  in  charge  was  warned  of  this,  but  he  neglected  to 
warn  his  helper  whom  he  sent  down  into  the  tank ;  the  helper  was  over- 
come and  drowned.  In  the  lawsuit  the  main  question  raised  was  whether 
the  town  agents  exercised  due  care  in  the  matter,  and  tlie  jury  decided 
that  they  did  not,  and  awarded  full  damages  to  the  plaintiff.  No  evi- 
dence was  presented  to  show  the  character  of  the  gas  which  doubtless 
caused  the  accident  except  that  the  evidence  show^ed  tliat  the  gas  was 
odorless.  It  was  generally  believed  by  those  interested  in  the  case  that 
the  gas  was  COj. 

Case  No,  ^.— On  August  (>th  Henry  G,  Parker/  an  able  and  valued 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  T^s  Angeles,  lost 
his  life  while  inspecting  a  weir  chamber  of  the  outfall  sewer  connecting 
the  IjoB  Angeles  sewer  system  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Mr.  Parker 
and  Mr.  Derby  entered  the  chaniber  to  test  the  working  of  the  gate, 
which  was  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  hand-wheel  and  screw.  In 
attempting  to  raise  the  gate  they  were  overcome  with  the  foul  air  and 
were  required  to  retreat  to  the  surface  three  separate  times.  The  third 
time  Mr.  Parker  suddenly  fell  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  body 
slipped  from  the  sluiceway  and  was  sucked  into  the  sewer  before  rescue 
could  be  accomplished.  Death  was  doubtless  due  in  large  part  to  tU*j 
effect  of  the  gases  and  the  fall  of  twenty  feet,  and  not  to  drowning,  as 
very  little  water  was  found  in  the  lungs.  J  net  what  gases  were  present 
is  not  stated. 

Case  Nq,  3. — During  the  pumping  out  of  a  manhole  in  Charleston! 
S*  C,  in  May,  IfUl,  a  small  Ixjy  was  sent  down  to  remove  some  chips 
which  threatened  to  obstruct  the  suction  pipe.  He  succumbed  almost 
immediately.  One  of  the  workmen  went  down  to  rescue  Wra ;  he  also 
became  unconscious*  A  third  party,  with  a  rope  tied  around  him,  went 
to  the  rescue  of  the  two.  When  taken  from  the  manhole,  the  small  boy 
was  dead,  and  the  second  man  waa  ujiconscious.  The  symptoms  reported 
by  Dr.  Jager  and  Dr.  Jerdey  were  those  of  Iiydrogen  sulphid  poisoning* 
A  qualitative  analysis  of  the  air  of  the  manhole  macle  at  a  later  time 
showed  the  i)rcscnce  of  hydrogen  sulphid,  and  no  appreciable  quantities 

*£nffincmn^  Record,  Aug.  2g,  lOOO,  LX,  9,  p.  262. 
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of  carbon  monozid.  It  is  assumed  in  this  case  that  the  hydrogen  sulphid 
in  the  manhole  probably  accumulated  and  became  concentrated  in  the 
bottom  of  the  manhole,  although  it  was  recognized  that  other  gases 
may  have  contributed  to  the  gravity  of  the  condition. 

Oase  No.  4. — A  laborer  went  into  an  intercepting  sewer  on  Market 
Street  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  inspect  it,  and  after  he  had  proceeded  into  the 
sewer  about  250  feet  his  lantern  exploded,  covering  him  with  blazing 
oil.  The  cause  was  assumed  to  be  illuminating  gas  that  had  leaked  into 
the  sewer  from  some  imknown  place.  The  man  had  his  hair  singed  and 
his  face  badly  blistered,  and  was  partly  overcome.  The  sewer  was  not 
ventilated,  nearby  manholes  having  been  closed. 

Prevention  of  Accidents  in  Sewers. — To  prevent  accidents  in  man- 
holes, and  other  parts  of  the  system  where  sewer  gases  may  collect, 
it  is  advisable  for  men  always  to  work  in  pairs,  and  to  be  ready  with 
rope,  tackle  and  tripod  in  case  of  emergency.  Accidents  may  be  pre- 
vented by  clearing  out  cul-de-sacs  where  sewer  gases  are  likely  to  collect, 
before  the  men  enter  such  places.  This  may  be  done  by  an  air  blast, 
but  as  this  is  usually  not  at  hand  the  same  purpose  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  water  spray  having  a  good  head  and  volume.  This  stirs  up  the  air 
and  ventilates  the  pocket. 

Other  precautions  to  determine  the  presence  of  dangerous  6r  irre- 
spirable  gases  consist  in  lowering  a  candle,  a  safety  lamp,  or  small 
animals  (canary  or  mouse)  in  a  cage. 

Ventilation  of  Sewers. — Sewers  cannot  be  constructed  airtight  on 
account  of  the  numerous  openings  into  them.  The  tension  of  the  air 
in  sewers  is  generally  not  very  diflEerent  from  that  of  the  atmosphere 
outside.  The  movement  of  the  air  is  generally  in  the  direction  of  the 
flow  of  the  current.  The  simplest  plan  of  ventilation  is  by  means  of 
a  shaft  from  the  top  of  the  sewer  to  the  surface  of  the  street  or  road 
above,  where  the  opening  of  the  shaft  should  be  covered  by  an  iron 
grating.  These  openings  are  usually  placed  at  intervals  of  100  yards 
or  so.  This  system,  which  is  in  common  use,  has  been  much  criticized, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  objectionable  gases  are  discharged 
more  or  less  immediately  under  the  noses  of  passers-by.  To  meet  this 
objection  it  has  been  proposed,  and  actually  come  about  in  some  places, 
to  locate  tall  iron  shafts  at  suitable  intervals  to  permit  the  discharge 
of  air  and  gases  at  a  level  well  above  the  roofs  of  houses.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  sewers  are  well  constructed,  have  sufficient  fall  and  flow 
of  water,  there  will  be  no  accumulation  of  foul  gases.  One  of  the  main 
causes  of  decomposition  is  due  to  dead  ends.  These  should  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  sewage  department.  Recently 
an  agitation  has  been  started  to  solve  this  question  of  sewage  ventilation 
by  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  intercepting  traps  on  the  house  drains 
between  the  sewer  and  the  house^  thus  converting  every  house  drain 
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and  every  soil  pipe  into  so  many  sewer  ventilators.  There  are  many 
objections  to  this  plan,  as  it  would  destroy  the  drain  isolation  between 
each  house,  which  is  now  possible  from  the  sewer,  and  from  the  neigh- 
boring houses  of  the  district 


CHAPTEK  V 
FRESH  AND  VITIATED  AIB 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  FRESH  AIR 

Fresh  air  is  nature's  tonic.  It  stimulates  digestion,  promotes  as- 
similation, improves  metabolism,  strengthens  the  nervous  system,  and 
.increases  our  resistance  against  some  diseases.  It  is  a  common  ex- 
perience that  fresh  air  gives  us  a  general  feeling  of  well-being.  Much 
of  the  benefit  of  an  outdoor  life  comes  also  from  the  exercise,  diversion, 
sunshine,  and  other  factors.  The  stimulating  effect  of  outdoor  air 
varies  considerably  with  the  temperature  and  movements  of  the  air. 
Cold  air  is  especially  stimulating,  and  much  of  the  good  of  sleeping 
out  of  doors  is  perhaps  secondarily  due  to  the  tonic  action  of  cold. 
Sleeping  out  of  doors  or  with  open  windows  atones  for  much  bad  air 
during  the  daytime.  However,  the  good  results  of  fresh  air  may  be 
neutralized  by  imdue  exposure  to  cold,  especially  in  the  young,  the  aged, 
and  the  feeble — or  even  in  robust  individuals  not  properly  protected. 

*TVe  may  write  and  talk  as  much  as  we  please  about  the  horrors 
of  bad  air  and  the  importance  of  fresh  air,  but  we  should  never  in- 
duce people  to  sit  in  cold  drafts  and  shiver  for  the  sake  of  pure  air, 
and,  in  fact,  we  would  not  want  to  do  it  ourselves"  (Macfie).  Extremes 
in  this  as  in  all  matters  hygienic  are  to  be  avoided.  It  is  important  that 
those  who  sleep  out  of  doors  or  sit  out  should  be  warmly  clad  and 
sufficiently  fed. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  VITIATED  AIR 

The  effects  produced  by  an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  the  breath  and 
other  exhalations  from  human  beings  may  be  divided  into  acute  and 
chronic.  The  acute  effects  are  usually  lassitude,  headache,  vertigo, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  even  collapse.  In  extreme  cases  death  may  en- 
sue. The  chronic  effects,  so  far  as  is  known,  include  anemia,  debility, 
and  disturbances  of  digestion.  Prolonged  exposure  to  vitiated  atmos- 
pheres also  influences  nutrition  and  metabolism,  depresses  vitality,  and 
lowers  the  resistance  to  certain  infections,  especially  to  the  pyogenic 
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cwd,  tho  tubercle  bacillus,  the  piieumococcui^,  ami  to  the  nii<To8^HP 
18018  eiiiif^ing  common  cohls.  It  is  often  tlilTicnlt.  especially  in  the  p<x>rer 
classes,  to  know  how  much  is  due  to  had  air  and  how  much  to  crowdiiig> 
poor  food,  overwork,  loss  of  sleep  and  rest,  worry,  and  other  ioflictioiia 
of  poverty.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  tluit  men  living  in  insuffi- 
ciently ventilated  harracks  and  other  habitations  have  a  high  death  rate. 
The  lower  animals  nnder  like  conditions  in  crowded  and  poorly  venti- 
lated  stidjles  also  have  a  high  mortality.  The  statistical  evidence  of 
the  ICnglish  Barrack  and  Hospital  Commission,  published  ajs  long  ago  as 
1801,  shows  that  men  living  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  id 
badly  ventilated  rooms  have  a  higher  death  rate  than  those  having  well- 
ventilated  rooms,  other  conditions  being  about  the  same. 

The  high  morbidity  and  mortality  in  crowded  places  are  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  favorable  conditions  for  the  spreail  of  the  communicable 
diseases,  and  must  not  l>e  laid  entirely  to  the  effects  of  vitiated  atmoe* 
pherea. 

Some  Extreme  Cases. — The  acute  and  fatal  effects  eaus^sd  by  breath- 
ing a  seriously  vitiated  atmosphere,  under  unusually  severe  eonditiooa, 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  three  following  instances: 

After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  300  Austrian  prisoners  were  shut  into 
a  prison  in  a  small  cellar,  and  260  were  killed  by  the  impure  air  in  a  few 
hours. 

In  the  tragedy  known  as  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  the  military 
prison  of  Fort  William,  January  18,  1756,  146  adults  were  shut  into  a 
room  only  IS  feet  square  and  with  but  two  small  windows  on  one  side 
to  ventilate  it.  .  They  were  shut  in  at  8  P.  M,,  and  within  an  hour  some 
were  dead,  aiid  when  the  door  was  opened  at  6.20  next  morning  only 
23  were  found  to  be  alive.  One  of  the  survivors  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  horrors  of  the  night:  *'At  this  period  so  strong  a 
flavor  came  from  the  pristm  that  I  was  not  able  to  turn  my  head  that 
way  for  more  than  a  few  sei'cmds  at  a  time.  Everybody  except  those 
at  the  windows  now  grew  outrageous  and  many  delirious*  By  eleven 
o'clock  greater  numbers  were  dead  or  dying,  and  those  living  were  in  an 
outrageous  delirium  and  otlicrs  quite  ungovernable.  A  steam  now  aroae 
from  the  living  and  the  dcatl,  which  most  awfully  affected  those  who 
^ere  still  alive.  At  six  o'clock  next  morning  it  came  to  the  ears  of  tlift 
Indian  governor  the  havoc  death  had  made  in  this  fearful  place,  and  he 
ordered  their  release.  At  fi,2<)  there  came  out  of  this  living  grave  tJ3  haif- 
ihad  creatures,  being  all  that  remained  of  tlie  H6  S4nils  who  had  entered 
the  Black  Hole  prison,  and  these  were  in  such  a  condition  that  it  seejned 
rery  doubtful  whether  they  would  see  the  morning  of  another  day*  Many 
of  the  survivors  deveh»ped  putrid  fever  and  boils.  The  remainiog  23 
were  ijoisoned  by  exhalations  from  their  own  lungs  and  Ixidies.** 

An  almost  equally  terrible  tragedy  took  place  on  tlie  steamer  Lof^ 
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fern/,  going  between   Sligo  and   Liverpool,     The  episode   is 
lescribed  by  G.  Henry  Lewes  (**  Thy  si  oloj^y  of  Common  Life^*)  : 

**0n  Friday,  December  2,  1848,  she  left  for  Liverpool  with  two  hnn- 
pas&eogers  on  board,  mostly  emigrants.  Stormy  weather  came  od^ 
ad  the  captain  ordered  every  one  below.  The  eabin  for  the  steerage 
passengers  was  only  18  feet  long,  11  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high.  Into 
this  small  space  the  passengers  were  erowded ;  they  would  only  have 
suffered  inconvenience  if  the  hatches  had  been  left  open  ;  but  the  captain 
ordered  these  to  be  closed,  and — for  some  reason  not  explained — he 
ordered  a  tarpaulin  to  be  thrown  over  the  entrance  to  the  cabin  and 
fastened  down,  Tlie  wretched  passengers  were  now  condemned  to 
breaide  over  and  over  again  the  same  air.  This  soon  became  intolerable. 
Then  occurred  a  horrible  scene  of  frenzy  and  violence,  amid  the  groans 
of  the  eJtpiring  and  the  curses  of  the  more  robust;  this  was  stopped 
only  by  one  of  the  men  contriving  to  force  his  way  on  deck^  and  to 
alarm  the  mate,  who  was  called  to  a  fearful  spectacle:  seven ty4 wo  were 
already  dead,  and  many  were  dying;  their  bodies  were  convulsed,  the 
blood  starting  from  their  eyes,  nostrils,  and  ears/' 

kTlie  foregoing  instances  are  except ioual^  and  for  practical  purpose-s 
ay^%e  regarded  simply  as  the  results  of  suffocation.     The  usual  con* 
tions  never  approach  such  extremes,  but  are,  nevertheless,  important, 
for  tiiey  may  be  serious.     We  must  first  consider  the  (juestion  why  an 
aosphere  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  human  beings  produces  ill  effects. 
Three  explanations  have  been  oflfered :     (1)  increase  of  carbon  dioxid 
ad  diminution  of  oxygen;    (2)    poisons  in  the  expired   breath;    (3) 
lysieal  changes  of  the  air.     Each  of  these  explanations  will  be  consid- 
ed  separately. 

Tlie  Effects  of  Increased  Carbon  Dioxid  and  Biminisbed  Oxygen. — ^ 
According  to  the  oMer  theories,  the  sensations  of  discomfort,  arising 
in  inclosed  places,  had  their  origin  either  in  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxid 
or  an  insuf!iciency  of  oxygen.  Thus,  in  the  early  experiments  of  Claude 
Bernard  (1857)  animals  were  conHned  in  atmospheric  air  and  in  mix- 
tures both  richer  and  poorer  in  oxygen  than  atmospheric  air.  He  ex* 
plained  that  poisonous  effects  of  carbonic  acid  when  respired  to  lie  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  deprived  the  animal  of  oxygen.  Similar  results  were 
reported  by  Valentin  and  by  Paul  Bert.  Richardson  in  18GU-(>1  found 
that  a  temperature  much  higher  or  lower  than  2(^°  C.  had  the  effect  of 
shortening  very  considerably  the  lives  of  animals  confined  in  an  unventi- 
kted  jar.  FettenkolTer  in  1860-03  cast  the  first  serious  doubt  on  the 
■|&rrectness  of  these  theories.  He  believed  that  the  symptoms  observed 
^n  crowded,  ill-ventilutcd  places  were  not  produced  by  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  nor  by  a  decrease  in  the  propfirtion  of  oxygen  in  the  air*  He 
further  did  not  believe  that  the  impure  air  of  dwellings  was  directly 
ipable  of  originating  specific  diseases,  or  that  it  wa«  really  a  poison 
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in  the  onliiturv  sfiihe  ol  tliv  It^ntj,  hut  that  it  diminished  the  reBi^tandP 
on  the  part  of  those  eontinmillv  breatliin^'  nm-h  air. 

Hermans  *  showed  that  an  atmosphere  containing  only  15  per  oent 
of  oxygen  and  m  mnvh  as  2  to  4  per  cetit.  of  carlxin  dioxid  may  not 
\)e  harmful.  On  removing  the  earlwn  dioxid  there  was  no  great  difictjin* 
fort,  even  when  the  oxygen  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent*  The  air  of  cer- 
tain breweries  examined  by  Leiiniann  '  contained  1.5  to  2.5  per  cent 
of  carbon  dioxid,  and  men  worked  contintiously  in  this  for  year*  with- 
out any  ill  effects.  The  COj  cx^caaionally  rose  to  6  and  even  10  per  vmiL, 
but  this  amount  produceg  panting  and  distress.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted,  upon  the  testimony  of  imnuerous  experimenters,  that  an  atmos* 
pliere  containing  as  much  as  3  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxid  and  aa  little 
as  15  per  cent,  of  oxygen  has  no  toxic  effects  and  produces  no  disturb- 
ing symptoms.  In  the  moj^t  pourly  ventilated  rooms  the  carbon  dioxid 
never  reaches  this  amount,  especially  when  produced  by  respiration  alone. 
It  18  unusual  to  iind  0.5  j>er  cent.  In  the  most  crowded  roonis  the  oxygen 
rarely  reaches  20  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  we  must  look 
to  other  causes  for  the  effects  of  vitiated  air.  (See  also  pages  669  and 
063/) 

Poiaons  in  the  Expired  Breath. — In  1863  Hammond  believed  be 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  because  when  Titiated 
air  is  passed  through  potai^sium  permanganate,  it  decolorizes  that  strong 
oxidizing  agent.  Hammond  CK:jn fined  a  mwuse  under  a  jar  in  M'hich  the 
CO}  was  taken  up  by  baryta  water  aa  fast  as  it  was  forme^l  and  the 
moisture  absorbed  by  calcium  ehhirid.  Nevertheless,  the  mimse  died  in 
40  minutes.  The  obsenation  was  repeated  a  number  of  times,  and 
death  ensued  invariably  in  less  than  one  hour.  Brown^S^iunrd  and 
D* Arson val  in  1888-9  claimed  k>  be  the  first  to  demonstrate  poisonous 
bodies  in  the  expired  breath.  Tliey  condens'ed  the  moisture  in  the  ex- 
haled breath,  which  was  injected  into  the  veins  of  rabbits.  Death  usually 
took  place  in  a  few  days,  sometimes  in  a  few  weeks*  They  believed 
from  this  that  they  had  discovered  a  volatile  organic  poison  of  tlie  nutim 
of  an  alkaloid,  similar  to  Brieger*8  ptomaine.  These  experiments  were 
repeated  with  variable  results,  but  in  18Ht>  they  reported  ingenious  ex* 
periments  in  which  they  obtained  additional  evidence  in  support  of  tljeir 
former  statements.  Rabbits  were  confined  in  a  series  of  jars  connected 
with  rubber  tubing,  permitting  a  constant  current  of  air  to  be  passed. 
The  animal  in  the  last  jar  received  the  air  from  the  lungs  of  the  animak 
in  the  other  jars.  This  animal  died  after  an  interval  of  some  boun, 
and  the  animal  in  the  next  jar  was  the  next  to  die.  The  first  atid  second 
aninmls   usually   remained    alive.     When   absorption    lubes  contaiDingi 

'Hemiatt^:  "AusAthjillmig  orgiiniiirhcr  Substanwn  durch  d<?n  Mtfiiflelim,*' 
Arokit?  f.  II yg,,  1Mh:I,  I,  1 

*L<*htimtin:  **Untprfiuctmiig  Ub<*r  die?  lan|tdaufrttde  Wirkiiti^  miltl«<n*r  KjohU 
eniEuretlo^a  auf  den  Menwhen/'  Arch.  f.  Bjfff,,  1S99,  XXXIV,  335. 
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Dncentrat^d  sul})liuric'  »uid  wtre  jilaied  lietwceu  tlie  lat^t  two  jars,  the 
limal  in  tJie  Jast  jar  remained  alive  while  the  one  in  the  jar  just 
efore  was  the  first  to  die.    These  results  confirmed  their  belief  in  the 
tistenee  of  a  volatile  poison  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid.     Haldane 
id  Smith  repeated  the  experiments  of  Browu-Sequard  and  D' Arson val, 
sing  five  bottled  mice.    They  continued  the  exposure  for  53  hours  with- 
it  ill  affects  to  the  mice.    Ben  in  1803  also  repeated  these  experiments, 
id  came  to  the  conclusion  that  acute  poisoning  through  the  organic 
latters  contained  in  the  expired  air  was  not  possible,  and  that  the 
leath  of  the  animals  was  due  to  changes  of  temperature  and  accumu- 
itton  of  moisture  in  the  jars.    Kaner  in  1893,  also  Liibberd  and  Peters, 
included  from  similar  experiments  that  there  are  no  organic  poisons 
the  expired  air.    In  fact,  Merkel  stajids  almost  the  only  sponsor  for 
lie  correctness  of  the  conclnsions  of  Brovvn-S^quard  and  D'Arsonval, 
id  with  some  slight  changes  of  technic  he  was  unable  to  get  uniform 
Its. 

liChmann  and  Jessen  in  18J)0  collected  from  15  to  20  c.  c.  of  con- 
densed fluid  per  hour  from  the  brcatli  of  a  person  exhaling  through 
a  glass  spiral  laid  in  ice.    This  fluid  wat?  alw^ays  clear,  odorless,  neutral 
in  reaction*  and  contained  slight  traces  of  ammonia  with  good  teeth; 
lore  with  poor  teeth.     Inoculation  of  this  condensed  fluid  into  animals 
ive  negative  results.    Many  other  experiments,  includiDg  von  Hoffnian- 
iTellenhof,  I^hmann  and  Jesseu,  Haldane  and  Smith,  Billings,  Weir 
jMitchell^  and  Bergey,  have  shown  that  the  tluid  condensed  from  the 
breath  is  no  more  toxic  than  distilled  water,  when  injected  into  animals, 
rhis  has  strengthened  the  general  belief  that  poisonous  bodies  are  not 
present. 

In  1894  Brown-Sequard  and  Davis  reported  further  experiments  in 
rhich  they  inoculated  over  one  hundred  animals  w^ilh  the  condensed 
luid  of  respiration,  and  not  only  confirmed  their  former  statements, 
but  were  unable  to  understand  the  failure  of  other  experimenters,  and 
emphatically  reaffirmed  that  the  breath  contains  a  volatile  poison  and 
^at  the  death  of  animals  under  cxjwri mental  conditioni?  is  not  due  to 
an  excess  of  carbon  dioxid  nor  a  deficiency  of  oxygen*  These  experiments 
were  repeated  by  Billing!?,  MitchelK  and  Bergcy  ^  in  1895,  who  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  ill  ellects  of  vitiated  atmosphere  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  increased  temperature  and  moisture,  and  not  on  an  ex* 

I  cess  of  carbon  dioxid  ur  hat'tcria  or  du^it  of  any  kind.  They  admit 
that  the  cause  of  the  musty  odor  in  uu ventilated  rooms  is  unknown. 
>  In  addition  to  reducing  polassium  permanganate,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  breath  contains  traces  cif  Luunituiia  an<l  traces  of  hydrochloric 
jWjid.  These  have  their  origin  in  decaying  teeth  and  decomposing  par- 
^Publislied  by  Smitbsonifln  Tiistitutlon,  1805.  Containa  a  Bummary  of  tho 
literature  to  clu.tt\  witb  rtffereiicea  to  autboritieii. 
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ticle«  of  food  or  otlier  putrefactive  or  patholog^iml  changes  ocenrri^ 
in   the   upper   respiratory   passages.     The   atnmouia    and   hydroclilonc 
acid  exist  in  such  email  quantities  that  they  have  mo  practical  bearing 
upon  the  qoeii^tton  under  eorii?i<leratioii. 

Weiehanlt  ^  calls  attention  to  lf»e  fart  that  putrefactive  proceseee 
go  on  in  the  excretory  products  of  the  respiratory  tract,  especially  in 
older  persons.  He  states  that  the  l»ronthial  niucui?  of  corpses  contains 
a  poison  resembling  keiiotoxin  (the  toxin  of  fatigue)>  When  injected 
into  laboratory  animals  it  produces  a  lowering  of  temperature*  a  slow- 
ing of  rcBpiration,  and  death.  According  to  Weichardt,  fluids  condensed 
from  the  expired  air  and  then  concentrated,  Mhen  injected  into  mice, 
produce  like  results.  This  investigator  also  evaporated  some  of  the 
condensed  moisture  fnan  the  expired  breath  and  obtained  a  weighable 
residue  (9  milligrams  from  10  c,  c).  This  he  regards  as  partly  or- 
ganic matter.  As  further  proof  that  the  organic  matter  in  the  expired 
breath  is  active,  he  obtained  from  the  expired  breath  of  a  tired  old  man 
the  condensed  fluid  which  he  then  coueentrated.  7his  concentrated 
fluid  has  a  distinct  inhibitory  eitect  upon  the  oxidizing  power  of  the 
ferments  in  blood,  as  shown  by  the  gnaiac  indicator.  Also  by  means 
of  the  epiphanin  reaction  Weiehardt  considers  that  he  has  demonstrated 
protein-split  products  in  the  vitiated  air  of  a  room-  He  concludes  that 
substances  having  such  important  biological  power  should  not  be  longer 
overlooked.  These  results  lack  confirraatioji,  and  the  methods  are 
open  to  criticism. 

Rosenau  and  Anioss  '  demonstrated  the  presence  of  minute  traces 
of  non-poisonous  protein  matter  in  the  expired  breath  through  the 
reaction  of  anaphylaxis.  The  first  injection  into  guinea-pigs  of  the 
fluid,  obtained  by  condensing  the  nu»isture  of  expiration,  is  harmless, 
but  the  animals  became  sensitized,  so  that  they  react  to  an  injection  of 
human  bioc)d  serum  after  an  interval*  of  several  weeks.  These  results 
lack  conflrmation,  in  fact  Weisman  and  also  Winslow  obtained  nega- 
tive results.  In  any  event  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  expired  breath 
contains  a  poisf>nous  substance. 

Physical  Changes  in  the  Air. — Owing  to  the  failure  of  chemistr}*  to 
demonstrate  the  cause  of  the  ill  effects  produced  by  a  vitiated  atmos- 
phere, attention  has  recently  been  f«x'used  upon  the  physical  changes, 
such  as  the  increase  in  tempt»rature^  increase  in  humidity,  and  the  still- 
nc*4i  of  the  air  in  a  jxiorly  ventilated  room.  Important  experiments  were 
carried  out  about  five  years  ago  in  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  in  Brefilau 
by  Heymann,  Paul,  and  Erelentz.     Fliigge,^  who  was  then  the  director 

*  Weiehardt:  "Ui'Ikt  Eiweifwpiiltprodukte  in  der  Auaalemluft ,"  ArcK  A 
Eyg,,  m\,  74  Bd..  Hi?ft  6. 

•**Organic  Matt^T*  in  the  Expired  Breath,"  Jour,  a/  Med,  Rcteareh,  VoL 
XXV,  No.  I.  Sept.,  J^ll,  p    35. 

•FHtggr:  Zi*chr.  f,  /h,^..  IJH»5.  XIJX»  M3.  CTi>wd«»r;  ArtkitftM  iff  Im- 
Umal  MedwiM,  Jan.,  1)»U,  VoL  VII,  pp.  H5'133.    Contama  an  admlrabla  mm- 
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of  the  institute^  has  admirably  summarized  and  interpreted  the  results 
as  follows : 

Paul  placed  healthy  individuals  in  a  cabinet  of  3  cubic  meters' 
capacity,  where  they  were  kept  for  a  variable  time  iip  to  four  hours, 
and  until  the  carbon  dioxid  had  risen  to  100  or  150  parts  in  10,000 — 
an  accumulation  of  gaseous  excretion  practically  never  developed .  un- 
der ordinary  conditions.  In  these  experiments  no  symptoms  of  illness 
or  discomfort  developed  so  long  as  the  temperature  and  moisture  were 
kept  low.  Tests  of  the  psychic  fatigue  of  these  individuals  by  means 
of  the  esthesiometer  and  ergograph,  or  by  means  of  computations,  gave 
negative  results  throughout,  imder  similar  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture.  Tests  in  a  crowded  schoolroom  were  similarly  negative.  Er-, 
clentz  made  the  same  observations  on  diseased  persons.  Those  suffering 
from  emphysema,  heart  diseases,  kidney  diseases,  etc.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  peculiarly  susceptible  anemic  and  scrofulous  school  chil- 
dren, bore  the  highly  vitiated  air  for  hours  without  any  evidence  of 
bodily  or  mental  depression. 

The  results  were  very  different,  however,  when  the  temperature  and 
moisture  of  the  air  of  the  cabinet  were  allowed  to  increase.  At  80°  F. 
with  moderate  humidity,  or  at  from  70°  to  73.5°  F.  with  high  humid- 
ity, practically  all  persons  began  to  show  depression,  headache,  dizziness, 
or  a  tendency  to  nausea.  The  susceptibility  was  not  alike  for  all. 
School  children  reacted  slightly  and  emphysematics  slightly,  while  those 
with  heart  troubles  were  most  susceptible.  By  means  of  certain  ob- 
jective signs  of  heat  stagnation — ^the  surface  temperature  of  the  fore- 
head and  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  clothed  parts  of  the 
body — it  was  determined  that  subjective  symptoms  appeared  only  when 
the  surface  temperature  reached  a  certain  height.  This  was,  for  healthy 
people,  93°  F.  to  95°  F.  on  the  forehead;  for  the  more  susceptible  and 
diseased,  89.5°  to  91.6°;  and  with  the  moisture  of  the  skin  increased 
by  20  or  30  per  cent.  Under  these  conditions  the  normal  dissipation 
of  body  heat  is  interfered  with>  and  it  is  under  these  conditions  that 
symptoms  appear  which  are  in  «very  way  similar  to  those  developed 
in  overfilled  and  "stuffy^*  rooms. 

Now,  when  these  people  in  the  cabinet  suffering  from  such  symp- 
toms were  allowed  to  breathe  the  fresh  outside  air  through  a  tube,  such 
air  being  raised  to  the  temperature  and  relative  humidity  of  that  within, 
it  gave  them  no  relief  whatever;  nor  did  the  internal  air  produce  any 
symptoms  when  breathed  through  a  tube  by  one  outside  of  the  cabinet. 
But  the  symptoms  of  discomfort  and  illness  experienced  by  the  person 
within  could  be  almost  immediately  relieved  either  by  drying  the  air 
of  tlie  cabinet  or  by  cooling  it,  or  by  putting  it  in  rapid  motion  by  means 

mary  and  references  to  the  literature  upon  the  subject.  More  recent  references 
will  be  found  in  Crowder's  article,  Arch,  of  Int,  Med.,  Oct.,  1913,  p.  420. 
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of  a  fan,  without  any  cliemieal  change  Wing  mnde  in  the  air.  The 
effect  of  these  meaeures  is  ^i  in  ply  by  purely  mahanical  means  to  enable 
the  body  to  throw  off  its  heat  more  rapidly,  and  thereby  all  syraploms 
disappear;  heat  stagnation  is  the  cause  of  the  dieeomfort. 

From  the  long  series  of  experiments,  carried  out  with  great  care  as 
to  ^1  the  details  of  observation  and  control,  it  is  concluded  that  all  of 
the  symptoms  arising  in  the  so-called  vitiated  atmosphere  of  crowded 
rooms  are  dependent  on  heat  stugiiation  in  the  bod)^  and  that  the  ther- 
ntic  conditioDs  of  the  atmosphere,  its  moisture,  and  its  stillnefia  are 
responsible  for  the  effei'ts.  To  change  any  one  of  these  elements  is  to 
change  the  rapidity  of  the  loss  of  heat.  If  tlie  change  is  such  as  to 
increase  this  lo^s,  comfort  is  restored*  It  is  also  eoneidered  proved 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  by  their  own  as  well  as  by  previous  re- 
search, that  there  is  no  gaseous  excretion  into  the  surrounding  air,  either 
from  the  breath  or  from  other  sources,  deserving  of  the  name  of  poison. 

zVngelici,^  working  independently  at  about  the  same  time,  concurs  in 
these  opinions;  and  Keiehenbaeh  and  Heymann  ^  later  determined  that 
objective  evidence  of  heat  stagnation  in  the  body  always  precedes  the 
development  of  subjective  symptoms  of  discomfort  under  natural  con- 
ditions,  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  under  the  artificial  conditions  of 
the  cabinet, 

Leonard  Hill  ^  of  England  altio  has  conRrmed  these  general  results 
and  ronchisiona. 

The  New  York  Commission  on  Ventilation  *  found  that  Uie  power 
to  do  mental  or  physical  work,  measured  by  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  product  by  subjects  doing  their  utmost,  is  not  at  all  diminishes! 
by  a  room  temperature  of  86^  F.,  with  80  per  cent,  relative  humidity,  but 
the  inclination  to  do  physical  work  is  diminished  by  high  temperatures. 
The  only  effect  of  stagnant  air,  even  when  it  contains  twenty  or  more 
parts  of  carbon  dioxid*  is  slightly  to  diminish  the  ap|>etite. 

The  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  over-heated  rooms  are  not 
only  uncoiufortable,  but  produce  well  marked  effects  upon  the  heat  regu- 
lating and  circulatory  systems  of  the  body  and  materially  reduce  the 
inclination  of  occupants  to  do  physical  work.  The  most  important 
effects  of  even  a  slightly  elevated  room  temperature,  sudi  as  75®  F., 
are  sufficiently  clear  and  important  to  warrant  careful  precautious 
against  over-heating. 

Beiiupiration  of  £xpired  Air. — By  this  phenomenon  is  meant  the 

^  Angelici :  Quoted  bv  ReichenlJich  and  Hcymatitt,  ZUchr.  /.  Byg.^  1007, 
LVn,  23. 

'  Rpichenbach  ami  H*«Tinann:  '*UiiU*riiuclMiiig«*n  fUKT  die  VVtrkiingeti  kHm»- 
tischi^r   Faetoren  aiif  dtii  Slenwbcn."  Zi9chr,  f.   liyg..   1S>07,  LVII,  23. 

Mfill,  Uonard,  Hnvvhitia.  U,  A.,  and  Walker,  H.  H.:  'The  UeUtivt*  ItiAu* 
e^noe  of  tbr  Hmt  nnd  Chemical  hn purity  of  Oobi*  Air/*  London  Huap.  M«d.  Cdl., 
Joufimi  of  Pkyituilo^y,  XLI,   11*11, 

*Am^,  </attr.  of  tuUie  Ucalik^  Vol.  V,  Fdiruary,  1015,  Ko.  2.  p.  Hd, 
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imediate  reiiispi ration  of  a  portion  of  our  expired  breath.  This  occurs 
luite  eommouly,  in  fact  ma>^  almost  b^  regarded  as  a  normal  aceom- 
paninient  of  respiration  during  the  major  pari  of  our  liveis,  I^liraann  ^ 
jd  also  Heymann  -  determined  the  CO^  of  the  inspired  air,  compared 
this  with  the  CO^  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  from  the  difTereuce  eom- 
>uted  the  proportion  of  the  breath  which  was  reinspired.  They  found 
lis  proportion  to  vary  greatly.  It  was  eometimes  more  than  6  per 
ent.,  but  dropped  to  zero  in  the  open  air,  and  in  a  breeze  of  3  meters 
er  second.  '  Crowder  ^  confirms  these  observations  and  extends  them 
much  further.  He  shows  that  under  many  conditions  the  air  about  the 
face  contains  much  more  CO^  tlian  the  surrounding  air.  The  path  of 
the  expired  air  may  roughly  be  seen  by  watching  the  course  of  smoke 
Wow  from  the  nostrils.  The  expired  air  leaves  in  a  cone-shaped  expan- 
Bion,  part  of  which  lies  quite  close  to  the  body,  and  then  rises  slowly  by 
anvection  currents.  Inspiration  follows  expiration  imniediately,  there- 
fore every  chance  is  offered  for  some  of  the  expired  air  to  be  again 
iraw^n  in,  except  when  facing  a  brwzc  of  from  200  to  300  feet  per 
ante,  or  when  walking,  riding,  or  fanning.  When  the  back  is  turned 
a  breeze  a  little  of  the  expired  air  is  often  reinhaled  in  spite  of  the 
current. 

The  position  of  the  head  influences  the  amount  of  air  rebreathed. 
Thus  Crowder  has  shown  that  while  sitting  upright  the  reinspiration 
was  2.3  per  cent.;  lying  down  with  a  pillow  tilting  the  head  forward, 
1.3  per  cent;  lying  flat,  head  thrown  back,  none  at  all.  In  the  ordinary 
position  in  bed,  with  the  head  on  the  side  and  flexed,  with  pockets  or 
dead  spaces  for  the  air  to  stagnate,  there  will  be  a  greater  retention  of 
expired  air.  This  occurs  especially  w^hen  the  liead  sinks  into  a  soft 
pillow. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  when  one  lives  indoors  and  remains  quiet 
will  immediately  rcbreathe  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  his  own  expired 
^ir;  in  bed  it  will  be  more,  from  1  to  5  per  cent.,  and  even  10  to  18 
er  cenL,  depending  on  the  position  in  which  he  lies.  Nor  does  sleeps 
ig  in  the  open  insure  "pure**  air,  for  breatluug,  especially  when  one 
buries  his  head  between  pillows  and  bedclothes  for  the  sake  of  warmth. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  plain  that  **a  Itttle  extension  of  the  dead  space 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  of  no  consequence." 

'  L^hmann :  "Der  KolilenBHuref3rebalt  der  Inspiraticinsluft  im  Fmen  und  im 
Zimmer,"   Arch,  f.    Hyg.,    ISmj,   XXXIV,   315. 

*  Hevmann :  "Ueber  den  EinfluBH  wieder  *'mgfath meter  Expirationsluft  auf 
die  Kohiengiiure-Abgflbe/'  Ztschn  f.  Hyq.,  1005,  XLIX,  389, 

■Crowder:  Arehivim  of  /»lemat  Med.,  Oct.,  1913,  Vol.  12,  pp.  420-451. 
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It  is  now  perfectly  plain  that  the  ill  effects  resulting  from  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  are  not  due  to  an  inerease  of  carbon  dioxid  nor  to  a  dim- 
inution in  o\vgen»  Fpon  thi.s  poiut  all  are  agreed.  The  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  also  excludes  poisonous  bodies  in  the  expired  breath 
as  a  factor. 

Sanitarians  are  satisfied,  with  the  evidence  presented,  that  most  of 
the  discomfort  is  due  to  physical  changes  only.  If  a  normal  heat  inter- 
change can  he  maintained  hetwt^n  the  body  and  the  air  the  symptoms 
which  are  commonly  attributed  to  poor  ventilation  do  not  develop.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  the  vital  element  of  the  ventilation  problem  becomes 
that  of  regulating  the  temperature,  nmisture,  and  motion  of  the  «in 
When  the  air  is  still  we  are  surrounded  by  an  "aerial  enveloiie"  with 
a  temperature  and  moisture  resembling  the  open  air  on  a  hot  and  humid 
day.  The  symptoms  caused  by  crowd  poisoning,  such  as  opprei^^ioo, 
malaise,  headache,  vertigo,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  even  collapse,  indeed 
resemble  those  of  heat  exhaustion. 

Metabulism  18  reflexly  retiirdtHl  by  a  warm  aerial  envelope,  and  stimu* 
lated  by  cool  moving  air,  the  consumption  of  oxygen  by  the  tissues  ami 
the  production  of  CO,  by  them  being  much  less  in  warm  air  than  in 
cold  air. 

Even  those  who  look  upon  the  physical  changes  in  the  air  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  discomfort  rather  than  the  possibility  of  chemical 
changes  admit  that  a  certain  amount  of  fresh  air  must  l)e  supplied. 
Fliigge  himself  urges  that  life  in  the  open  should  be  more  and  more 
resorted  to,  but  he  would  have  the  motive  correctly  understood,  not 
that  the  chemical  condition  of  inside  air  is  harmful,  luit  that  it  is  the 
overheating  of  rooms  that  causes  tli.sturbance8  of  health.  Fliiggc  states 
that  one  should  go  into  the  open  not  bef_*aiii!ie  he  may  breathe  chemically 
purer  air,  but  liecause  its  alnu>st  cunstatit  motion  carries  away  the  l>ody 
heat  and  causes  a  beneficial  stimulation  of  the  skin  and  reflexly  bringi 
about  a  heightened  cell  activity  that  aids  in  the  development  of  sturdy 
health*  The  chemistry  of  air  and  "crowd  poisons**  have  little  or  no 
part  to  play  in  the  explanation  of  outdoor  benefits  or  of  indoor  discom- 
forts. These  are  tnith  dependent  ujK)n  phy.si*'al  conditions,  and  their 
explanation  rests  with  the  physics  of  heat  interchange  between  the  body 
and  it»  surrounding  medium. 

There  is  some  danger  in  regarding  the  ill  effei'ta  of  i>oor  ventilatioo 
as  due  to  thermal  and  other  physical  factors  alone.  According  to  this 
theory  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  temperuturc  and  moi)?ture  down 
and  keep  the  air  in  motion;  a  closed  office  with  an  electric  fan  would 
take  the  place  of  any  system  of  ventilation*    There  is  already  a  clamor 
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against  the  laws  requiring  fresh  air  in  workrooms,  based  upon  Fliigge's 
views.  This  is  a  natural  corollary  of  Fltigge's  views.  If  re-breathing 
the  same  air  is  not  hurtful,  the  ventilation  of  living  rooms  may  be  greatly 
simplified  by  simply  keeping  the  physical  conditions  of  the  air  within 
the  limits  of  comfort.  Furthermore,  a  great  economy  would  be  effected. 
It  is,  however,  not  scientific  to  insist  that  the  chemical  changes  in  a 
vitiated  atmosphere  may  be  disregarded,  because  we  cannot  at  present 
demonstrate  immediate  relationship  between  cause  and  effect;  neither 
is  it  safe  to  deny  dogmatically  the  existence  of  injurious  substances  in  a 
vitiated  atmosphere  simply  because  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
chemistry  has  failed  to  demonstrate  them,  and  because  most  of  the  symp- 
toms may  be  explained  upon  disturbances  of  thermic  interchange.* 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  observations  have  been  based  upon  short 
exposures;  it  is  very  probable  that  a  decrease  in  mental  iand  physical 
efficiency  would  result  from  a  prolonged  exposure  to  a  vitiated  atmos- 
phere, even  though  it  were  kept  dry  and  cool.  The  improvement  in 
appetite,  nerve  vigor,  blood  quality,  and  muscular  tone  which  follows 
open  air  treatment,  even  in  the  rich  and  well-fed,  shows  the  paramount 
importance  of  fresh  air. 

*See  also  Sewall,  Interstate  Med,  Jour.,  XXIII,  Jan.  1,  19U. 
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VENTILATION 

The  problem  of  ventilation  is  apparently  a  very  Blmple  one;  all 
that  is  required  ig  to  fiirnish  a  never-eoding  stream  of  fresh  air  from 
the  inexhaustible  supply  without  to  replace  that  which  is  constantly 
being  vitiated.  To  do  this  under  the  artificial  conditions  of  house 
and  factory  life  h  often  extremely  difficult,  and  under  certain  eircum- 
stances  practically  impossible.  Further,  the  problem  of  ventilation 
must  take  into  account  not  only  the  quantity  of  air,  but  its  physical 
condition^  in  order  that  the  human  machine  may  operate  at  the  highest 
level  of  health  and  efficiency- 
Ventilation  must  serve  a  number  of  purposes  and  comply  with  a 
number  of  conditions  before  it  ran  be  considered  satisfactory:  (1)  it 
must  bring  pure  air  from  without  in  order  to  dilute  and  remove  the 
products  of  respiration^  as  well  as  other  sources  of  vitiation;  (2)  it 
must  maintain  the  air  within  the  room  at  a  proper  temperature  anrl 
humidit)%  and,  further,  must  keep  the  air  of  the  room  in  gentle  and 
continuous  motion;  (3)  it  must  remove  the  gases,  odors,  bacteria,  dust* 
and  other  substances  that  wntaminate  the  air  of  inclosed  spaces;  (4) 
it  must  dilute  and  remove  the  impurities  produced  by  the  burning  of 
gas,  candles,  lamps,  and  other  si>urces. 

The  purpose  of  ventilation  is  not  to  bring  outdoor  conditions  in- 
doors; the  art  of  ventilation  consist*  in  adapting  indoor  conditions  to 
indoor  life.  Indoor  life  is  necessary  in  order  to  perform  the  delicate 
manipulations  which  cannot,  as  a  rule,  !>e  effectively  conducted  outdoors* 
Indoor  life,  then,  involves  quiet  and  protection  from  sudden  changes 
or  extremes. 

It  ii!  a  simple  mec^hanical  problem  to  condition  the  air  of  an  apart- 
ment The  ventilating  engineer  finds  no  difficulty  in  regulating  tht^ 
temperature  and  humiditv  within  narrow  limits,  and  in  furnishing 
definite  quantities  of  fresli,  moving  air.  To  maintain  the«e  conditaoni* 
however,  the  di»ors  and  windows  must  l>e  kept  shut.  Herein  arises  the 
first  difficulty  Mween  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  ventilation,  for 
it  ia  plain  that  the  simplest  and  often  the  best  way  to  ventilate  a  room 
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h  throujs^h  open  wIikIows-  The  Reconrl  iliffinilty  arises  from  the  fa<'t 
that  the  con  slit  ions  within  nnd  without  the  room  to  be  veBtilated  are 
not  constant.  The  principal  factors  here  concerned  are  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  changes  of  outdoor  temperatuTCj  and»  to  a  less 
degree, ♦m^ovcmeots  within  the  room.  It  is,  therefore,  much  easier  to 
aintain  constant  air  conditions  in  a  mib*basement  than  in  a  room 
exposed  to  wind  and  weather.  Air  conditioning  is  now  an  e.sta.blished 
engineering  science,  and  the  engineer  is  prepared  to  supply  any  kind 
if  air  that  is  desired. 

The  efficiency  of  any  system  of  ventilation  must  be  measured  by 
the  results  obtained  at  the  breathing  zone.  It  matters  little  what  the 
m position  or  the  condition  of  the  air  is  near  the  ceiling,  provided  the 
heated^  moistened,  and  vitiated  aeria!  blanket  which  surrounds  us  is 
^constantly  removed  and  replaced  with  a  fresh  supply  properly  condi- 
oned. 
Ventilation  is  far  from  sati.«fActory  if  the  air  brought  into  the  room 
smoky,  dusty,  or  bacteria-laden,  or  if  it  is  contaminated  with  gases 
T  odors  from  cellars  or  surroujidings.  Attention  should ,  therefore,  be 
ven  to  the  sources  of  the  air^  and  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  wash  or 
Iter  it.  There  is  a  practical  limit  to  the  amount  of  fresh  air  that  may 
rofitably  be  forced  into  a  room,  especially  warmed  air  in  the  winter 
e.  Ventilation  and  heating  naturally  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  belief  is  growing  that  it  is  not  dangerous  to  rchreathe  air,  and 
e  view  is  spreading  that  the  hygienic  value  of  ventilation  for  the  pur- 
se of  maintaining  a  chemically  pure  atmosphere  in  dwellings^  schools, 
,nd  hospitals  is  not  so  great  as  is  commonly  supposed.  According  to 
is  view  it  is  more  important  to  ventilate  in  the  interest  of  the  heat 
nomy  of  the  body,  by  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  temperature  and 
r  movement,  and  by  the  rcgidation  of  the  humidity  in  the  atmosphere. 
he  established  facts,  that  tiie  principal  causes  of  the  ill  effects  of  viti- 
ited  air  are  due  more  to  the  heat  and  humidity  and  stillness  of  the  air 
;han  to  changes  in  its  chemical  composition*  have  led  some  hygienists  to 
commend  rebreathing  the  air,  provided  the  yjhysical  conditions  are 
:ept  favorable. 

Satisfactory  ventilation  should  not  only  take  into  account  the  physi- 
1  conditions  of  the  air,  but  also  tlemands  a  generous  supply  of  fresh 
ir  in  order  to  keep  the  chemical  composition  within  reasonably  normal 
imits.     Clean  air  in  motion  and  of  proper  temperature  and  humidity 
necessary  to  indoor  comfort. 

The  rigfjr  of  a  cold  climate  makes  of  its  inhabitants  a  house-dwelling 
ce.     Under  tliese  conditions  houses  nre  commonly  overheated,  if  not 
y  fire  and  steam,  then  by  the  heat  of  the  inhabitants'  bodies.     Wlien 
pie  do  this  they  complain  of  poor  ventilation,  regardless  of  whether 
,e  air  supply  is  large  or  small. 
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Dwelling  houw?8  are  usually  ponstructetl  with  little  regard  for  ven 
tilation.  It  is  de^irablt*  that  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  veutiktioji  of  every  house  that  is  built.  This  requires  just  as  niach 
caro  and  forethought  as  the  system  of  heatiujor  the  house,  or  furnishia^ 
it  with  water,  gas,  electricity,  pluml»ing  for  the  disposal  of  wajjie^,  and 
otiier  housc^iold  conveniences.  Whatever  i«ystem  of  ventilation  may  he 
adopted,  it  18  wise  to  flush  rooms  frequently  with  fresh  air  and  floo*! 
them  with  suusliiue.  This  helfis  to  blow  out  the  aeeuniulated  dust  and 
Ijocteria,  to  oxidize  organic  matter  that  collects  as  a  film  on  all  surfaces, 
to  diminish  odors,  and  generally  to  purify  the  apartment. 

Air  Waabing. — The  proeesa  of  air  washing  consists  of  passing  tlie  air 
horizontally  through  a  chamber  in  which  water  ig  falling  in  drops  aa 
rain,  or  into  which  it  is  sprayed.  The  sprays  are  obtaijiod  by  forcing  the 
water  out  of  perforated  pipes  or  through  nc^zzles  phued  acrosa  ductj. 
When  the  sprays  intersect  they  are  said  to  form  a  curtain.  The  object 
18  to  bring  the  air  and  w^ator  into  intimate  contact.  Besides  the  waghing 
chamber  there  arc  heating  or  tempering  coils  in  the  ducts,  or  in  a  »ep* 
arate  chamber,  and  devices  for  controlling  the  temperature.  The  watejr 
used  for  wa^^hing  is  circulated  by  means  of  a  pump  &o  that  it  may  be 
used  over  and  over  in  the  spray  chamber  for  a  cfuisideraiile  time. 

Washing  takes  out  many  of  the  impurities  in  the  air,  aa  baeterii, 
molds,  dust,  epithelial  scales,  particlei<  of  various  descriptions,  also  odors 
and  some  gases,  but  not  C"Oj.  Washing  is  the  best  w^ay  to  purify  the  air 
a«  it. imitates  nature's  process  through  a  rain  shower.  If  desired,  the 
water  may  Ik*  cooled  in  the  summer  time  so  as  to  influence  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  Several  forms  of  air  wasliers  are  on  tlie  market*  essen- 
tially similar  in  principles,  but  dilTcring  in  detaila  of  construction. 

Becirculation. — The  cost  of  heating  large  volumes  of  cold  air  has 
naturally  stood  in  the  way  of  etTicient  ventilation  of  schooU  and  factories 
during  the  cold  weather.  Another  question  has  been  tiie  low  indoor 
Ifnrlativc  humidity  produced  by  heating  outdoor  air  to  a  comfortable 
Sfoom  temperature.  Washing  and  recirculating  the  air  overcomes  botli 
of  these  objections  because  it  funiishes  an  ample  supply  of  conditioned 
air  in  motion.  The  method  has  attracted  favorable  attention.  Naturally 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  continued  use  of  the  same  air,  but  ordinary 
leakage  and  the  use  of  a  certain  percentage  of  outside  air  prevent  the 
ccmcentration  of  any  substances  not  removed  by  the  washer. 

The  advantage  of  washing  and  recirculating  the  air  lies  in  the  gr^tt 
saving  of  fuel  in  cold  weather.  At  the  gymnasium  of  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A*  College  at  Springfield,  it  was  estimated  that  a  saving  of 
from  4*1  to  50  j^er  cent  of  coal  resulted  from  recirculating  the  air. 

Recirculated  air,  when  washed,  may  be  better  than  outsido  air  tm- 
washed,  being  freer  from  dui^t  luid  bacteria,  and  not  appreciably  lesi 
in  oxygen  or  higher  in  CO,;  however^  it  ia  nut  equal  to  outside  air 
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washed.  Recirculation  may  be  subject  to  abuse^  and  if  used  must  be 
carefully  watched. 

Vitiation  by  Bespiration. — ^An  adult  individual  at  rest  breathes  at 
the  rate  of  about  seventeen  respirations  a  minute.  At  each  respiration 
about  500  c.  c.  (30.5  cu.  in.)  of  air  pass  in  and  out  of  his  limgs.  The 
air  in  the  limgs  loses  about  4  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  gains  3.5  to  4 
per  cent.  COg.  The  nitrogen  remains  unchanged.  In  addition  the 
expired  air  is  raised  in  temperature  to  nearly  that  of  the  blood,  98.4^  F. ; 
it  also  contains  much  aqueous  vapor. 

The  amount  of  CO,  which  is  given  off  by  an  adult  male  person  at 
rest  can  be  calculated  from  the  above  figures,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
0.68  cubic  foot  in  one  hour.    Thus: — 

17  X  30  X  60 

=  17 . 2  cubic  feet  breathed  per  hour. 

1728 
4  per  cent,  of  17.2  =  0.68  cubic  foot  per  hour  of  COi. 

From  actual  experiment  it  has  been  determined  that  an  average 
adult  gives  off  0.9  of  a  cubic  foot  of  COg  during  gentle  exertion,  and 
possibly  as  much  as  1.8  during  hard  work.  The  adult  female  gives  off 
about  one-fifth  less  under  similar  circumstances,  and  %n  infant  is  said 
to  give  off  about  0.5  cubic  foot  of  COj  per  hour.  In  a  mixed  assembly 
at  rest,  including  male  and  female  adults  and  children,  the  COg  given  off 
per  head  is,  therefore,  taken  as  0.6  of  a  cubic  foot. 

The  volume  of  air  inspired  and  expired  depends  on  the  rate  and 
extent  of  the  respiratory  movement,  but  in  an  adult  man  of  average  size 
and  vigor  about  500  cubic  centimeters  of  air  are  inspired  and  expired 
during  quiet  breathing.  This  volume  of  air  is  known  as  the  tidal  air, 
and,  since  the  total  volume  of  air  in  the  lungs  is  about  3,500  c.  c,  it 
is  evident  that  in  normal  breathing  a  large  amount  of  air — 3,000  c.  c. — 
remains  in  the  lungs  at  the  end  of  expiration.  The  air  which  remains 
behind  is  known  as  stationary  air. 

By  forced  expiration  about  half  of  the  stationary  air,  i.  e.,  1,500 
c.  c,  can  be  expired,  and  this  portion  of  the  stationary  air  is  known 
as  the  supplemental  or  reserve  air,  while  the  final  1,500  c.  c,  which  no 
effort  can  expel,  is  known  as  the  residual  air.  The  total  of  3,500  c.  c. 
of  air  in  the  chest,  then,  at  the  end  of  ordinary  inspiration  is  made 
up  as  follows: 

Tidal  air 500  c.  c. 

Stationary  air  f  Supplemental  or  reserve 1,600  c.  c. 

\  Hmdual  air 1,500  c.  c. 

3,500  c.  c. 

When,  however,  inspiration  is  forced,  another  1,500  c.  c.  of  air,  known 
as  complemental  air,  can  be  inspired,  making  altogether  5,000  c.  c. 
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The  total  amount  of  air  (complemental,  tidal»  Buppleraental)  wbira 
can  be  inspired  after  foroed  expiration  is  known  as  the  **re8pjratory 
capacity"  or  "vital  capacity*  or  **ejttreme  differential  capacity/*  and  the 
amount  varies  considerably  according  to  height,  weighty  vigor^^  age,  etc* 

Bead-Space  Air. — With  each  breath,  we  take  back  into  the  lungs  the 
air  contained  in  the  nose  and  larger  bronchi — the  "dead-space''  air.  Thia 
dead-gpacc  air  conslitutes  about  ooe-tiiird  of  the  whole  volume  of  quiet 
inspiration*  and  not  !e&g  than  one-tenth  of  deep  breathing.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  it  is  expired  air  which  is  constantly  reinspired. 
Re-breathing  of  the  ordinary  dead-space  air  h  a  normal  and  conserva- 
tive  proccf^fi;  it  prevents  pure  cold  air  from  entering  the  lungs  and  reduc- 
ing the  COj  below  the  amount  required  for  stimulating  the  respiratory 
center;  it  makes  of  breathing  a  regular  and  continuous  rather  than 
an  irregular. and  interrupted  function,  Douglas  and  Haldane  have  re- 
cently shown  that  the  volume  of  the  dead-space,  instead  of  being  a  fijted 
quantity,  is  automatically  altered  so  as  to  give  greater  or  less  resistance 
to  the  air-flow  to  and  from  the  lungs  with  changing  exertion.  They  go 
so  far  as  to  state  that  rather  marked  variations  may  occur;  and,  while 
the  mechanism  is  not  fully  understood,  they  think  the  regiilation  is  as 
perfect  as  is  that  of  the  size  of  the  arterioles  for  controlling  the  blood 
flow. 

Factor  of  Safety, — Bernard  and  ^lantoux  *  have  shown  that  the  lungs 
are  capable  of  performing  the  respiratory  function  even  when  the  capac- 
ity is  reduced  to  one^sixth  of  the  norraaL  Furthermore,  we  should 
remember  that  the  possibility  of  increase  in  the  depth  of  inspiration  is 
400  to  500  per  cent,,  and  that  by  changing  the  rate  and  the  complete- 
ness of  expiration  the  alveolar  ventilation  may  be  increased  considerably 
more  than  1,000  per  cent  From  this  great  margin  of  safety  it  is  eaay 
to  understand  why  a  slight  increase  of  CO^  in  the  inspired  air  falls  far 
below  the  limits  of  our  cM^nscious  effort.  From  the  experiments  of  Hal- 
dane and  Priestley  *  an  actual  im-rease  of  100  per  cent,  in  tlie  pulmonary 
ventilation  passes  almost  unnoticed.  The  factor  of  safety  which  Melzer* 
ha^  so  well  described  as  belonging  to  all  well  uuclerstood  physiologic 
processes,  is  here  a  very  generous  one. 

The  AmoiiiLt  of  Air  Eequired.^ — Omitting  from  consideration  the  ques- 
tion uf  temperature  ami  moisture,  a  certain  amount  of  pure  air  is 
necessary  for  good  Tentilation.  This  amount  is  determined  from  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxid  taken  as  an  index  of  the  impurities  from 
respiration  and  combust  ion,  and  may  be  as<*ertaine»l  either  by  dire<»t  ob- 

'  Bcnmrd  and  Mjintoux:  '^riipatit^  pulmonan*  minima  compatible  avctj  U 
vif^/'  Jour,  de  Phyfiol.  Estper.,  1913»  XV,  10  (F^.  Ah#tr,  in  Jour.  Am.  Utd. 
^•tfi.,  H»i:!,  LX,   1794). 

■  Hut<lMrM'  mid  TrU'iilli^v:  "Tht*  Ri'gultttion  tif  tlu*  Lung  Wntilalion,**  Jtrur. 
Ph}fBiol,,  1905.  XXXn,  225. 

•Mt'lziT:  *Fftttura  of  SiiMy  in  Animiil  Strwtnrw  and  Anitual  Ecofitimv/* 
Harvey  LeciurrM^  New  York,  l»074l,  p.   lHU. 
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servation  or  from  physiological  data. ,  The  accepted  amount  of  pure  air 
required  per  person  per  hour  is  from  2,000  to  3,000  cubic  feet.  The 
external  air  contains' 3  parts  of  CO2  per  10,000  (0.03  per  cent.),  and 
the  permissible  limit  for  indoor  air  is  placed  at  from  6  to  10  parts.  The 
volume  of  air  in  itself  is  not  as  important  a  factor  in  ventilation  as 
the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  air  movement  to  facilitate  the  elim- 
ination of  heat  and  moisture.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  requires 
just  about  as  much  air  to  regulate  heat  interchange  as  to  dilute  the 
CO2  to  permissible  limits.  The  amount  of  air  needed  in  good  ventila- 
tion, therefore,  remains  about  the  same  as  formerly,  but  our  reasons  for 
supplying  it  have  changed. 

It  has  been  foimd  from  actual  observation  that  an  adult  in  an  air- 
tight compartment  will  vitiate  the  air  as  follows : 


In  a  room  3,000  cubic  feet  COs  =  0.06  per  cent,  in  1  hour 
**   **    «     2,000     "       «      «    =  0.07    ** 
«   «    «      1,500     «       «      «    =«  0.08    « 
«   «    «      1,200     •       «      «    =  0.09    ** 
«   «     «      1,000     «       «      «    =  0.10    ** 


a  a 

a  a 

u  u 

u  u 


The  same  results  may  be  obtained  from  physiological  data.  Thus, 
the  average  adult  expires  0.6  cubic  foot  of  COj  per  hour.  The  diflEer- 
ence  between  the  permissible  limit,  0.06  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxid  in  the  air,  0.03  per  cent.,  is  0.03.  It  follows  that  the 
amount  of  fresh  air  required  per  hour  by  an  adult  to  keep  the  COj  down 
to  0.06  per  cent,  may  be  determined  from  the  following  equation : 

0.03  :  0.6  : :  100  :  x 
x  =  2,000  cubic  feet 

If  the  normal  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  air  is  taken  as  0.04 
instead  of  0.03,  the  result  is  3,000  cubic  feet,  the  amount  generally 
accepted,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  in  excess — as  it  should  be.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  should  be  3,000  cubic  feet  for  each  person 
in  an  inhabited  room,  for  it  is  sufficient  if  the  air-space  is  1,000  cubic 
feet,  provided,  of  course,  the  air  is  changed  three  times  an  hour. 

The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  using  the  formula: 

E 

—  =  D 
P 

E=the  amoimt  of  carbon  dioxid  exhaled  by  one  person  in  one 
hour;  the  general  average  for  an  adult  being  0.6  cubic  foot. 

Pznthe  amount  of  added  GOo  permitted,  stated  in  cubic  feet;  or 
0.06—0.03=0.03  per  cent.,  or  0.000,3  cubic  foot. 

Dz=the  required  delivery  of  fresh  air  in  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
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E  0.6 

—  =  D,  or =-  =  2,000  cubic  feet. 

P  0.0003 

The  primary  value  of  E  in  this  equation  varies  with  different  con- 
ditions. 

A  male  adult  (160  pounds)  exhales  0.72  cubic  foot  of  COs  per  hour 
A  female  adult  (120  pounds)  exhales  0.60  cubic  foot  of  COs  per  hour 
A  child  (  80  pounds)  exhales  0.40  cubic  foot  of  COi  per  hour 

Average  0.60 

.  These  values  vary  also  with  rest  or  work.  Thus,  factories  or  work- 
shops where  men  are  actively  employed  need  more  air  proportionately. 
In  light  work  a  man  weighing  160  pounds  exhales  0.95  cubic  foot,  while 
at  hard  work  1.84  cubic  feet,  of  COj  per  hour. 

A 

The  formula  suggested  by  DeChaumont  is  D  « 

B — C 

A=quantity  of  COg  given  off  per  hour  per  perpon=0.6  cu.  ft. 

B=proposed  permissible  maximum  quantity  of  COj  per  1,000  cu. 
fiz=0.6  per  1,000. 

C=amount  of  COj  present  in  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  fresh  air  (0.3  cu.  ft. 
per  1,000  cu.  ft.). 

D=amount  of  fresh  air  required  per  head  each  hour  to  maintain 
the  standard  R  expressed  in  thousands  of  cu.  ft. 

A  0.6  0.6 

Then  D  = or «  —  -  2,000  cu.  ft. 

B-C      0.6-0.3      0.3 

of  air  needed  per  head  per  hour. 

In  case  of  individuals  doing  light  work  and  giving  off  0.95  cu.  ft 

CO,  per  hour,  then 

0.95 

D  = 3,166  cu.  ft 

0.6-0.3 

This  is  a  convenient  formula,  for  it  may  be  used  not  only  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  fresh  air  required,  but,  knowing  the  other  factors, 
the  amount  of  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  that  has  been  admitted  to  a  room 
per  head  may  be  determined.  Further,  probable  conditions  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  room  into  whicfh  a  known  amount  of  fresh  air  has  been 
supplied  can  be  determined  by  finding  the  value  of  B,  thus: 

A 
D 
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Standards  of  Purity — ^Efficiency  of  Ventilation. — There  is  no  single 
standard  by  which  the  purity  of  the  air  or  the  efficiency  of  ventilation 
can  be  determined.  We  must  know  at  least  five  factors:  (1)  the  tem- 
perature; (2)  the  humidity;  (3)  the  movements  of  the  air;  (4)  the 
amount  of  COj  it  contains;  (5)  dust,  bacteria,  gases,  etc.  In  a  general 
way  it  may  be  stated  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  tem- 
perature is  between  62°  and  68°  F.;  the  moisture  not  above  50  per  cent, 
relative  humidity  (the  wet  bulb  under  70°  F.) ;  the  movement  gentle, 
without  draft;  COj  not  in  excess  of  6  parts  per  10,000;  and,  finally, 
freedom  from  excessive  dust,  bacteria,  gases,  etc.  Even  where  all  these 
factors  are  found  satisfactory  there  is  still  one  test  that  must  be  made 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  our  ventilating  system  is  nowhere  at  fault — that 
is,  the  clinical  test.  Persons  occupying  the  room  should  suffer  from 
none  of  the  well-known  effects  produced  by  air  in  poor  condition.  The 
room  should  be  free  from  unpleasant  odors.  If  our  tests  seem  right,  but 
the  air  seems  close,  something  must  be  wrong  with  the  tests.  The  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  and  clinical  experience  cannot  be  disregarded. 

Where  any  ventilating  device  is  installed  it  is  readily  possible  to 
measure,  by  means  of  the  anemometer,  the  amount  of  air  passing  through 
inlets  or  outlets,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  the  air  in 
the  room.  The  measured  volume  of  air  passing  through  inlets  and  out- 
lets does  not  necessarily  deteAnine  the  efficiency  of  ventilation  in  main- 
taining a  continuous  renewal  of  the  air  at  the  breathing  zone. 

The  volume  of  fresh  air  entering  the  breathing  zone  may  be  esti- 
mated with  considerable  accuracy  by  determining  the  proportion  of 
COj  which  this  zone  contains.  The  air  supplied  is  inversely  as  the 
respiratory  contamination.  It  may  be  computed  from  the  following 
equation : 

x-N 

v=the  CO2  produced  by  one  person ;  that  is,  0.6  cubic  foot  per  hour. 

p=the  number  of  people  in  the  room. 

x=the  proportion  of  COj  per  cu.  ft.  in  the  inside  air. 

N=the  proportion  of  COj  per  cu.  ft.  in  the  outside  air  (0.0003). 

A=the  air  supplied  to  the  room  in  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

0.6  p 
A=- 


x-00003 


It  will  be  seen  in  this  equation  that  vp  represents  the  CO2  produced 
by  occupants  and  x— N  represents  the  respiratory  contamination. 
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In  such  (omputationH,  aw  nlm  m  the  tlircct  measurumonl  of  air  sup- 
plies,  it  ie  the  averages  whi(*h  are  iiicst  iniportflnt.  From  average  coa- 
tamination  we  may  find  average  air  supphen.  Erroneous  conclusions 
are  very  likely  to  be  drawn  from  single  determinations. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  eflieieney  of  ventilation  is  in- 
tentionally to  vitiate  the  air  of  a  room,  and  then,  after  a  lapse  of  a 
certain  time,  find  how  far  ventilation  has  removed  the  carbon  dioxid. 
The  amount  of  air  which  has  entered  the  T(K*m  may  be  found 
formula: 

P,-a 

C»  2.303  m  log 

m  Pi-a 

C^amonnt  of  air  which  has  entered;  2.303  is  a  conetant* 

m= capacity  of  the  room. 

P^=amount  of  carbon  dioxid  originally  present  (found  by  experi- 
ment). 

P^^ramount  of  carbon  dioxid  present  after  vitiation. 

a=;amount  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  outside  air. 

The  Size  and  Shape  of  the  Eoom. — These  are  exceedingly  important 
factors  in  any  system  of  ventilation.  It  at  once  becomes  evident  that 
ft  man  in  a  diving  suit  with  a  good  eiroulation  of  fresh  air  ie  better 
off  than  occupants  of  a  spacious  but  poorly  ventilated  apartment  in 
which  the  air  has  become  vitiated  througli  long  occupancy.  The  air  in 
^jBL  small  cabin  on  a  steamship  may  be  infinitely  better  than  the  air  in 
fciarge  room  of  a  country  home.  A  rathskeller  in  the  sub-basement  may> 
with  a  modern  system  of  ventilation,  have  much  better  air  than  that 
frmnd  in  a  department  store  with  acres  of  floor  space  and  high  cetUng^. 
In  other  words,  a  small  space  is  eutficient  if  properly  ventilated;  a  largt 
space  inadequate  if  improperly  ventilated. 

The  size  of  rooms  for  dwellings  and  workshops  is  somewhat  of  an 
economic  question,  but  they  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  air 
to  l>e  replaced  two  or  three  times  an  hour  without  causing  perceptible 
drafts.  The  minimal  sj)aue,  in  accordance  with  this  standard,  is  about 
cjiie-third  the  quantity  of  air  required  per  hour;  that  is,  from  700  to 
l.noo  cu,  ft.  per  perst^n.  The  amount  of  space  naturally  varies  with 
dwellings,  fnetories,  schools,  theaters,  prisons,  hospitals;  also  with  tho 
k'ngth  of  time  the  room  is  occupied  and  the  nature  of  the  work  there 
rtirried  on.  Thus,  in  hospitals  where  ordinary  cases  are  t^red  for,  from 
1,800  to  2,000  cu.  ft,  of  air  is  desirable  for  each  patient,  while  no  less 
than  2,500  cu.  ft.  should  be  allowed  for  each  fever  patient.  Soldiers 
in  Imrracks  are  allowed  600  cu.  ft.  per  bead,  and  the  limit  for  lodging 
houses  is  usually  fixed  at  from  300  to  500  cu.  ft.  The  U.  S.  Emigration 
I^w  requires  500  cu.  ft.  per  head  in  ttie  steerage.     In  figuring  the 
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amount  of  air  space  in  a  room  allowance  should  be  made  for  furniture, 
projecting  surfaces,  and  other  objects  which  diminish  the  available  space. 
The  following  table  from  Parkes  and  Kenwood  shows  the  attempts 
made  by  Great  Britain  to  fix  the  minimum  space  allowed  per  head  by 
legislation : 


Minimum  Space 
perReaA 

Authority 

inCu.  Ft. 

Common  lodging  houses   (sleeping 

rooms) 

300 

Local  Grovemment   Board 

(Model  By-laws). 

Registered  lodging  houses — 

Rooms  occupiedf  by  day  and  night. 
Rooms  occupied  by  night  only 

400 

Ditto. 

300 

Ditto. 

Non-textile  workrooms 

250 

Factory  Act,  1901. 

Non-textile  workrooms  during  over- 

time  

400 
500 

Ditto. 

Underground  bakehouses 

Order  under  Factory  Act, 

1901 

Above  -  ground    bakehouses    where 

ni^t  work  is  carried  on  by  arti- 
ficial   light    other   than    electric 

liirht 

400 

*•&"*' 

between  9  p.  m. 

and  6  a.  m. 

Ditto. 

Army  barracks 

600 

British  Army  Regulations. 

Annv  hosoital  wards 

1,200 
80 

Ditto. 

Pubfic  elementaiy  schools 

London  County  Council  Schools — 

Educational  Department. 

130 

London  County  Council. 

Canal  boats  fpersons  over  12  years) . 
Canal  boats  (persons  under  12  years) 

60 

Local  Government  Board, 

40 

Regulations    under    the 

Canal  Boat  Act,    1877. 

Seamen's  cabins ^ 

72 

Merchant  Shipping  Act. 

Cows  in  cowsheds 

800 

Local  Government  Board, 
Model  Regulations  under 
the    Dair&i,   Cowsheds, 
and    Milk-«hop6    Order. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  such  regulation  of 
space  is  by  itself  of  little  value.  Unless  there  be  movement  of  air, 
space  alone  is  futile.  However  large  the  space  may  be,  the  air  will  be- 
come impure  unless  fresh  air  circulates  through  it,  and  however  small 
the  space  the  air  may  be  kept  pure  by  sufficient  circulation. 

As  the  result  of  many  analyses  that  have  been  made  by  Haldane 
and  Osborne,  they  found  that  the  carbon  dioxid  bears  no  relation  to 
the  amount  of  air  space  under  practical  conditions.  In  fact,  the  most 
highly  vitiated  air  found  was  in  a  room  with  an  air  space  of  about 
10,000  cu.  ft.  per  person. 

It  is  not  alon^  the  air  space  but  the  shape  of  the  room  that  influences 
ventilation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  lofty  room  is,  therefore, 
an  airy  room,  for  a  stratum  of  warm  vitiated  air  soon  occupies  the  upper 
portion  of  such  a  space,  and,  so  far  as  good  air  is  concerned,  has  the 
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effect  of  lowering  the  effective  height  of  the  ceiling  to  the  top  of  the  door 
or  nearest  outlet.  Anyone  may  convince  hiniself  of  this  fart  by  getting 
up  on  a  stepladder  in  a  room  with  a  high  eeiling,  improperly  ventibted, 
and  oeeupied  for  some  hours.  The  upper  stratum  of  air  in  such  rooim 
is  frcqiieiilly  stifling.  Ordinarily  T^  feet  is  high  enough  for  the 
ceiling  uf  school  rooms,  museums^  hospitals,  etc.,  and  9  feet  for  the  roomj 
of  private  dwelling  housci^.  Where  there  is  little  or  no  movement  of 
the  air  it  soon  becomes  offensive,  no  matter  what  the  height  of  the 
ceiling. 

Floor  space  is  more  important  than  height.  The  neceasity  for  an 
abundant  floor  space  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  small  inelosure  with 
four  high  walls  and  without  a  roof^  if  crowded^  speedily  becomes  oppres- 
sive. In  fact,  the  four  walls  are  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  this,  for 
"crowd  poisoning**  in  tlie  open  air  upon  a  still,  wtirm  day  is  a  common 
experience.  According  to  Harrington,  when  the  allowance  is  only  500 
cubic  feet  per  inhabitant,  the  floor  space  should  be  42  square  feet  (8V4x 
5^^).  In  the  Englit^h  barracks  the  soldiers  are  allowed  50  square  feci 
of  floor  space.  For  school  rooms  the  Britisli  Educational  Code  requires 
120  cubic  feet  per  chihl  in  average  attendance  and  a  floor  space  of  10 
square  feet. 

Inlets  and  OutletB. — Whether  a  room  is  to  be  ventilated  by  natural  or 
mechanical  mcajis»  proper  inlets  for  the  fresh  air  and  outlets  for  the 
vitiated  air  must  be  provided,  Xo  general  statement  as  to  the  l>est 
size  and  position  of  these  openings  will  apply  under  alt  circumstaneea. 

Knowing  the  velocity  of  the  inwming  air,  the  area  of  the  inletj^ 
may  be  proportioned  so  as  to  permit  the  movement  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  air.  The  size  of  the  openings  under  specified  conditions  iSj 
therefore,  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic.  In  measuring  the  effective  area 
of  inlet  and  outlet  tubes  allowance  must  be  made  for  friction  and  for 
the  guards  or  fretwork  which  protect  the  openings.  These  often  di» 
minish  the  effective  area  about  one-half* 

It  is  usually  better  to  admit  the  incoming  air  into  a  large  apart- 
ment through  a  number  of  openings  rather  than  through  one  large  one; 
the  same  htjlds  tnie  of  outlets.  Outlets  should  be  about  the  same  6tM 
as  inlets  and  should  be  placed  with  reference  to  them. 

All  air  ducta  tend  to  become  soiled  with  dust  and  aoot  and  should, 
therefore,  Iwi  guarded  with  wnre  gratings,  muslin,  ponnis  flannoK  or 
other  protecting  and  filtering  devices,  and  they  should  aim  be  cleaned 
periodically]  further,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ventilating  ducts 
nm  favorable  highways  fur  mice,  roaches,  and  vermin.  Irdels  ojieniug 
upon  the  floor  are  objectionable,  as  they  collet*t  unusual  amounts  of 
dirt  and  dust,  which  are  then  blown  into  the  room. 

Whether  the  air  is  to  be  admitted  near  the  floor  and  •taken  out  near 
the  ceiliug  or  vice  verm  i^  a  question  much  di^uBc^ed  among  ventilation 
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engineers.  Various  possibilities  are  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  92. 
The  natural  course  of  the  warmed  vitiated  air  is 'upward,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  upward  system  has  advantages  over  the  downward  system. 
However,  a  little  study  will  soon  convince  one  that  if  the  incoming  air 
is  warm  it  will  rise  at  once,  and  the  maximum  efficiency  will  be  lost 
at  the  breathing  line,  which,  after  all,  is  the  essential  stratum  of  air 
in  the  room.  Perhaps  the  best  arrangement  is  to  have  the  inlet  above 
and  the  outlet  below — ^both  upon  the  same  side  of  an  inner  wall. 
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Fio.  92. — The  Position  or  Inlets  and  Outlets,  and  theib  Relation  to  the  Aib 

Currents  in  a  Room. 


Outlet  ventilation  may  be  arranged  by  placing  a  bell  cover  or  glass 
globe  over  the  gas  lights  and  conveying  the  heated  air  thence  to  the 
outer  air  by  means  of  ascending  tubes.  This  not  only  removes  the 
projg^  of  combustion,  but,  if  the  outlet  tubes  have  a  sufficient  area, 
very  good  system  of  ventilation.     An  automatic  system  of 


takH^fhe  air  out  of  a  room  may  also  be  provided  by  placing  a  shaft 
either  aroimd  the  chimney  flue  or  against  one  side  of  it.  The  column 
of  heated  air  in  the  ventilating  duct  will  rise  and  draw  the  vitiated 
air  out  of  the  room  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  same  may  be 
accomplished  by  placing  a  steam  jet  or  a  gas  burner  within  the  ventilat- 
ing duct  to  creJte  a  draft. 

Ventilating  ducts  usually  extend  up  the  walls  of  the  building  through 
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the  roof,  and  sbouM  be  in  as  direct  a  line  as  practicable.  The  openiDgis 
upon  the  roof  may  b^  protectud  by  an  umbrelk-like  covering  against 
rain,  or  they  may  \>e  cowled  to  prevent  down  drafts.  It  appears  that 
none  of  the  exhaust  cowls  caiii^e  a  more  rapid  current  of  air  than  prevails 
in  an  open  pipe  under  similar  circumstances. 

Too  little  attention  hm  been  paid  in  the  pant  to  the  cleanliuefis  of 
the  air  supplied  to  our  buildings.  Fresh  air  inlets  are  often  located 
with  the  grossest  disregard  for  the  quality  of  the  incoming  air-  It  ia 
not  uncommon  to  see  them  placed  on  the  sidewalk  level ;  or  facing  a 
vacant  piece  of  ground  that  is  swept  by  douds  of  dust;  or  where  amoke^ 
the  spent  gases  from  automolules*  or  objectionable  odors  may  be  taken  iu- 

Crowde<i  biiihJings  and  dusty  city  streets  will  often  render  it  im- 
possible to  secure  clean  air  from  the  outside  atmosphere  without  re- 
sorting to  artificial  purification. 

External  Ventilation. — !Model  city  planning  should  provide  streets 
of  sufficient  width,  and  should  regulate  the  height  of  buildings  and  also 
limit  the  extent  upon  which  the  land  may  be  built,  so  as  to  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air  aV»ont  all  structures  and  admit  a  flood  of  sunshine  for 
at  least  a  few  hours  during  the  day*  8ome  of  our  metropolitan  streets 
resemble  canyons  rather  than  city  thoroughfares.  Crowded  tenements, 
facing  upon  narrow  streets  with  shafts  for  courts  and  backing  almost 
directly  upon  the  houses  in  the  rear,  and  further  surrounded  by  tall 
buildings  which  prevent  the  free  movements  of  the  outer  air,  and  shut 
out  the  sunshine,  should  be  prohibited,  whether  used  a&  dwellings  or 
workshops.  In  such  places  the  ground  stays  moiety  the  air  becomes 
stagnant,  natural  ventilation  is  greatly  retarded,  and  the  eonditiona  upon 
a  hot,  still,  moist  day  in  summer  become  almost  intolerable. 

Generous  parks,  which  are  the  lungs  of  a  great  city,  should  be 
tered   througliijut   the    residential   and    business  sections;   playgrou 
boulevards,  and  small  open  areas  treated  as  parkings  not  only  beautify 
but  help  to  ventilate  a  city  and  add  to  the  comfort,  happiness*  and  health 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Natural  Ventilation, — Natural  ventilation  depends  upon  openings, 
Buch  as  doors  and  windows,  also  upon  the  air  that  comes  through  the 
pores  of  plaster,  brick,  and  8tx)ne  and  through  floors  and  ceilings  and 
through  the  cracks  and  crevices  about  window  frames^  etc.         ^^^ 

Natural  ventilation  depends  mainly  upon  three  pnncipal^^^Brs: 
(1)  perflation  and  aspiration^  (2)  gravity  or  thermal  circulan^^F(3) 
diffusion  of  gases.  These  factors  constantly  operate,  whether  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  any  media nical  system.  In  fact,  moat  achcmet* 
for  mechanical  ventilation  are  simply  an  application  of  these  nuhinil 
forces. 

Perflation  is  simply  the  blowing  of  the  air  into  the  room  aa  a  result 
of  the  movement  of  natural  air  currents.     Aspiration  ia  the  sucking 
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^■Dtfon  of  the  wmd  which  draws  air  out  of  a  space  that  it  is  bloi^'iiig 
^KcroBS.  Thus,  a  wind  hlowiiig  across  an  open  tube  carries  along  with 
^Bl  some  of  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  that  tube*  Thia  causes  an  up- 
^Rrard  movement  of  the  air  in  the  tube.  The  same  phenomenon  takes 
^Pplaee  when  w^ind  blows  by  a  window.  The  aspirating  action  of  air 
^Ki&  well  demonstrated  in  the  construction  of  an  ordinary  atomizer. 
H  The  air  is  kept  in  almost  constant  niotiou  through  changes  in  tern- 
^fcerature*  Warm  air  expands,  is  therefore  lighter,  and  riges.  This  is 
^B  familiar  phenomenon  in  the  hot-air  balloon.  Thermal  circulation, 
^■hough  often  imperceptible,  is  constantly  in  operation,  especially  in  oc- 
^wupied  room?.  Even  in  calm  weaDier  there  is  considerable  ventilation 
^Bwing  to  differences  in  temperatuTe,  and  hence  differences  in  pressure  be* 
^■tween  the  air  of  the  room  and  the  outside. 

^m  More  air  than  is  commonly  supposed  enters  or  leaves  a  room  through 
^Wie  cracks  about  doors  and  windows  and  other  crevices.  From  the 
^bandpoint  of  natural  ventilation  it  is,  therefore,  not  advisable  to  have 
^fcriudows  fit  too  snugly.  The  use  of  weather-strips,  tongue  and  grooved 
^BDetal  strips^  and  similar  devices  to  keep  out  the  cold  air  saves  coal 
^bIUs,  but  is  a  considerable  hindrance  to  natural  ventilation. 
^M  Under  certain  conditions  very  cons^iderable  amounts  of  air  pass 
^Khrongh  the  building  materials  used  iu  the  construction  of  walls,  floors, 
^Bnd  ceilings.  Ordinary  mortar  is  most  permeable,  then  comes  brick, 
^Mben  sandstone,  next  plaster  of  paris,  while  enamel  and  tile  are  im- 
^■pervious.  Under  a  pressure  of  108  millimeters  of  water  the  following 
^Bimoiuits  of  air  pass  in  one  hour  through  one  square  meter  of: 

B  Mortar  ,/.... •. 3,264  liteis 

^B  Plaster  of  pans 146  * 

B  Bricks 312-1,396    * 

^m  Sandstone. 426-   496    ** 

^H  A  pressure  of  108  millimeters  of  water  is  equivalent  to  the  pTesstire 
^■iDf  a  strong  wind-  The  amount  of  air  that  will  pass  through  porous 
^■materials  varies,  of  course,  with  the  temperature^  moisture,  and  other 
^factors. 

Marker  and  Schultze,  in  their  researches  on  the  spontaneous  ventila- 

Ition  of  stables,  found  that  the  following  interchange  of  air  occurred 
(per  liouT^  over  one  square  yard  of  free  wall  at  9.5°   F.  difference  of 
temperattrre : 
With  walls  of  sandstone 4 .7  cu,  ft. 
I           Quarried  limestone. 6.5  *  ,  '* 
Brick, 7.9  «     " 
I           Tufaceous  limefrt-one ..,..* 10  J   *     " 
Mud 144  ^    '' 
I      It  IB  possible  to  force  sufficient  air  through  an  ordinary  brick  to 
deflect  fche  flame  of  a  candle  on  the  other  sid©.     This  demonstration 
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is  iTsually  acroTOplished  by  coating  the  edges  and  exposed  jwrtinn* 


the  brick  witli 


iV\ 


glass  funnels 


ither  side. 


irrangin^ 

Air  forced  with  a  bellows  through  one  funnel  may  be  Tneasured  either 
I  to  its  amount  or  velocity  as  it  comes  out  of  the  opposed  funnel. 
Natural  ventilation  is  better  in  winter  than  in  enmmer,  owing  to 
greater  differences  in  temperature.  It  may  be  almo&t  nil  on  a  hot 
calm  day.  Too  much  moisture  in  the  air  of  a  room  settlei?  upon  the 
surfat^es  and  thus  stops  the  pores  of  building  materials,  and  also  prevents 

the  escape  of  carbon 
dioxid.  Eain  has  a  Bim* 
ilar  effect  on  the  out- 
side. An  ordinary  brick 
will  soak  up  a  pint  of 
water.  Ventilation 
through  the  walk  ift 
also  hindered  by  oil  and 
enamel  paints  and  by 
wall-paper.  Outside  ob- 
stacles, such  as  excea- 
fiive  foliage  and  nar- 
row streets,  are  also 
considerable  factors. 
Natural  ventilation  may  be  greatly  favored  by  simple  devices.  ThLs 
may  be  demonstrated  by  placing  a  lighted  candle  in  a  bottle  with  a 
narrow  neck.  The  flame  soon  dies  out,  but  by  placing  a  partition  in 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  so  that  the  products  of  combustion  will  escape 
on  one  side  and  the  fresh  air  enter  upon  the  other,  natural  ventilation 
proceeds  so  that  the  candle  remains  lighted.  There  are  numerous  simple 
devices  that  may  he  placed  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  windows  which  favor 
the  entrance  of  fresh  air  or  the  exit  of  vitiated  air.  An  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig,  93  gives  very  sati*ifactory  results.  One  of  the  upper 
window  pane^  may  be  valved  or  fitted  with  a  fan  to  permit  the  entrance 
of  frc^h  air  or  the  exit  of  vitiated  air.  Openings  in  ceilings,  ridged  ven* 
tilators,  Sheringham*s  valves,  Ellison's  bricks,  Tobin's  tubes,  and  Stev- 
ens' drawer-ventilator  are  all  useful  accessory  devices  to  aid  natural 
ventilatiom 

Ellison's  bricks  are  bricks  with  conical  perforations,  the  widened 
end  of  the  <'onical  opening  debouching  on  the  interior  of  the  wall.  The 
holes  through  the  bricks  are  about  2/10  inch  in  diameter  externaU; 
ajnl  IVi  niches  inter  nail  v. 


FlO.  93, — WlKlKJW  VHNTtl^ATOIl. 


I 
I 


I 


^ 


TohinV  tube  ctinsists  of  a  large  upright  tube,  about   5  or  6 
high,  whicfi  condut  t**  outride  air  into  the  nwjm  tbrocgh  the  wall. 

The  Sheringham  valve  is  a  small  vertical  flap  door  in  the  wall  near  ■ 
the  ceiling,  balanced  by  a  counterpoise^  and  hinged  so  as  to  fall  forward 
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toward  the  room;  it  is  cased  in  at  the  sides  and  front,  so  that  the 
current  can  only  pass  upward. 

Stevens'  drawer  ventilator  is  like  a  drawer  lacking  its  back.  It  is 
made  to  fit  into  a  hole  in  the  wall  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  drawer 
is  shut  the  hole  is  airtight,  and  when  the  drawer  is  open  air  can  enter. 

Hinckes-Bird  ventilator  is  made  of  the  opening  between  two  ordi- 
nary window  sashes  when  the  lower  is  raised,  and  the  lower  opening 
closed  by  means  of  a  specially  high  sill  or  by  an  accurately  fitting  block 
of  wood. 


Fio.  94. — DiAORAiocATic  Sketch  op  Various  Provisions  por  VentiiiAtion. — ^A,  Saah 
window  with  Hinckes-Bird's  arrangement.  B,  Hopper  sash-light  falling  inwards.  C, 
Louvred  outlets.  D.  MoKinnell's  ventilator.  E.  Sheringham^s  valve.  F,  Tobin's 
tube  (showing  valve  open).  G.  Ellison's  conical  bricks.  H  and  I,  Orid  ventilators 
below  floor  joists.  (From  "Hygiene  and  Public  Health,"  by  Drs.  L.  C.  Parkes  and 
H.  R.  Kenwood,  London,  H.  K.  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  Blakiston,  1911.) 


These  various  devices  should  be  protected  with  valves  so  that  they 
may  be  regulated.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  provide  gauze  or  cot- 
ton filters  to  keep  out  the  dust. 

Natural  ventilation  is  greatly  aided  by  means  of  warming  the  air 
in  the  outlet  duct.  The  best  example  of  this  is  the  open  fireplace,  or 
other  devices  for  warming  the  air  in  outlet  tubes  already  referred  to. 

Wherever  possible,  open  windows  are  the  best  and  simplest  means 
of  ventilating  a  room.  Any  system  of  mechanical  ventilation  at  best 
is  costly  and  frequently  unsatisfactory.  Open  windows  are  cheap  and 
adequate,  but  the  limitations  and  disadvantages  of  natural  ventilation 
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arc*   obvious,   nud,   iliereforc\   wtj  are   frequently   roquireil   to    report  to 

Mechanical  VentilatioiL — All  ^'artificial"  syst^mg  of  veiititation  «k- 
peiid  upon  one  of  three  methods:  (1)  pleiuim  system,  which  nmsisU 
in  the  niechanieal  propulsion  of  air  into  the  room;  (2)  the  vacuum 
system,  which  consists  of  the  mechanical  extraction  of  the  air  out  of 
the  roona;  (3)  a  comljiiiatiun  of  the  plenum  and  vacuum  systeras. 

Air  may  be  propelled  into  a  room  either  l>y  means  uf  a  wanning 
apparatus  or  liy  niechanieally  propelling  the  air  by  means  of  rotary  fans. 
Every  beating  apparatus  is  seeondarily  a  ventilating  device,  especially 
hot-air  furnaces,  and  the  direct-indirect  systems  in  use  with  hot-water 
or  steam  pipes.  Stoves,  open  fireplaces,  and  similar  heating  arrangte^ 
ments  are  also  good  ventilating  devices  in  that,  if  well  constructed,  they  M 
take  out  large  quantities  of  air  from  the  room.  ™ 

For  the  mechanical  propulsion  of  air  either  fans  or  "blowers'*  are 
used.  These  may  l:»e  run  by  electricity,  gas,  or  steam  power.  The  air 
ia  forcibly  driven  through  ducts  to  where  it  is  wanted.  Without  thi* 
system  of  mechaniial  ventilation  the  great  office  buildings,  basement 
restaurants,  large  passenger  steamsliips^  and  other  modern  structure 
would  not  be  habitable. 

If  dependence  is  placc*d  solely  upon  drawing  the  vitiated  air  out  of 
a  room  we  are  leaving  to  eliance  where  the  fresh  air  is  totmng  fn>m 
to  replace  it,  Tn  other  words,  it  is  impossible  when  the  so-called  vacuum 
system  alone  is  used  to  control  the  source  of  the  fresh  air  and  insure 
its  purity.  Exhaust  systems  of  Yentilation  are  therefore  of  value  only 
in  connection  with  a  positive  air  supply.  As  a  rule,  all  well-ventilated 
structures  dep<^nd  neither  upon  the  plenum  nor  the  vacuum  systeoM 
alone,  but  combine  the  two. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  mecbanital  systems  of  ventilation  are  t 
they  are  expensive  as  to  first  installation  and  as  to  maintenance;  further- 
more, they  are  designed  to  work  only  when  all  the  df>ors  and  window* 
are  kept  closed.  The  advantages  are  that  thi^y  are  effective  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and  require  U^ss  space  for  the  air  ducts  than  natural  ventila- 
tion. 
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Heating  and  ventilation  go  hand   in   hand,     A  large  share  of 
cost  of  heating   is  chargeable   to   ventilation^   hence,   if   ventilation  is 
overdone,   it  ifl   an   unnecessary   ejtpense-     The  artificial   warming  of] 
houses  has  a  similar  action  to  clothing*     *'Burning  fuel  in  the  furnace  | 
aaves  fuel  in  the  human  machine,"     It  especially  saves  the  strain  opcm 
the  metaboliam  of  the  young,  the  old,  and  the  feeble.     The  teodcDfigr 
in  winter  ia  to  wear  too  much  clothing  indoors  in  order  to  csompeoMta 
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Bdt  our  imperfect  systems  of  beatiug.  This  results  in  coddling — that 
■8,  loss  of  vasomotor  tone  of  our  peripheral  eapillarv  circulation,  from 
Ittie  constant  bathing  of  the  skin  in  a  close  raoist  layer  of  air.  This  in 
Ihim  results  in  susceptibility  to  drafts*  and  liabUity  to  colds.  It  is  quite 
■inneeessary  to  wear  heavy  winter  clothing  in  rooms  and  offices  properly 
pleated  and  ventilated. 

I       Most  of  our  American  houses  are  overheated  with  abnormally  dry 
nir  in  the  winter  time.     This  is  a  mischievous  combination.     It  causes 
pMotwiive  evaporation  from  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  which  gives 
mse  to  a  feeling  of  chilliness.     It  also  causes  dryness  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  irritation  of  the  throat,  and  thus  predisposes  to 
colds  and  respiratory  infections.    Warm  dry  air  does  not  give  the  same 
sense  of  warmth  and  comfort  afforded  by  a  cooler  moist  air.  ^  Thus,  air 
at  62*  to  65"^  F.  and  a  relative  humidity  of  70  per  cent,  feels  warmer 
than  air  at  70"^  to  72°  F.  and  a  relative  humidity  of  50  per  cent,  or 
less.     Furnace  heat,  hot-water,  and  steam  pipes  tend  to  dry  the  air, 
rand  thus  it  becomes  necessary  to  overheat  cur  offices  and  houses  be- 
fore they  become  comfortable. 

I       Heat  is  measured  by  the  British  thermal  unit  (B.  T.  U.),  which  is 

be  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  pure 

rater  one  degree  at  its  point  of  maximum  density,  39"^  F.    The  French 

fthermal  unit  is  the  calorie  and  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 

[one  kilogram  of  water  one  degree  centigrade  at  corresponding  tempera- 

jture  (4°  C.)^    One  calorie  equals  3.968  B.  T.  U. 

Heat  travels  by  radiation,  conduction,  and  convection.     All  three 
JTDutjes  are  constantly  in  operation  in  any  system  of  heating.    Thus,  with 
^an  open  fireplace  the  heat  waves  radiate  in  straight  lines  to  the  nearest 
objects,  whore  they  are  absorbed  or  reflected,  just  as  light  passes  through 

|»pace  independent  of  the  atmosphere.  That  is  why  our  face  toasts  and 
our  hack  freezes  before  an  open  fireplace.  The  heat  absorbed  by  any 
object  passes  through  that  object  from  particle  to  particle  by  conduc- 
tion. Most  metals  are  good  conductors;  air  is  a  very  poor  conductor 
of  heat.  Convection  is  tlie  process  by  which  heat  is  communicated 
Wirough  ga.scs  and  liquids  as  a  result  of  their  mobility.  Thus,  the  air 
16  warmed  by  our  bodies,  by  hot- water  pipes,  and  by  all  heated  objects, 
and  therefore  rises  and  establishes  convection  currents. 
'  There  are  five  main  methods  of  heating:  (1)  open  fires;  (2)  stoves; 
(3)  hot  air;  (4)  hot-water  or  steam  pipes;  (5)  electricity.  The  con- 
trol of  the  tx^mperature  of  a  building  is  more  a  question  of  management 
than  of  the  system  used. 
IK  Open  Fires* — The  open  fireplace  heats  mainly  through  direct  radia- 
nt tion.  It  has  the  advat^tage  of  being  clicerfnl  and  a  gt>od  vcntilatoi". 
It  has  tlie  disadvantage  of  being  wasteful  and  very  um^pinl  if  dejwnded 
upon  as  the  cliief  source  of  heat. 
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Parkes  and  Kenwood  estimate  that,  in  ftn  ordinary  medium-sized  sit- 
ting mom  with  an  ordinary  fire,  from  10,000  to  15,000  cu.  ft.  of  air 
are  drawn  up  the  chimney  in  an  hour,  the  current  being  generally 
from  3  to  6  ft.  a  second.  "As  vt^ntilating  agents/'  say  Notter  and 
Firth,  **the  be^t  types  of  open  fireplace  cause  gome  2,600  cu.  ft.  of  air 
to  pass  up  tfie  fine  per  pound  of  coal  consumed,  or  the  passage  of  about 
18,000  cu,  ft.  up  the  chimney  per  hour.'* 

FraEklin  Stoves.— Franklin  stoves  consist  of  t*oal  fires  in  a  cast-irou 
stove*  the  prwlucts  of  combut^tion  being  carried  off  through  a  stove- 
pipe. Such  stoves,  standing  free  in  the  room»  are  very  efficient,  so  far 
as  hfiiting  is  concerned,  and  also  favor  ventilation  through  the  circu- 
lation of  air,  which  is  drawn  into  the  stove  to  support  the  burning  of 
the  fuel.  The  heating  of  the  room  is  unequal,  as  it  depends  largely 
upon  radiation  and  somewhat  upon  convection.  Such  etoves  are  apt 
to  beeome  red-hot,  in  which  ease  it  is  believed  they  aHow  carbon 
monoxid  to  pass  through  the  cast  iron.  The  organic  dust  in  the  air 
falling  u\H)n  the  hot  stove  is  burned  and  produces  an  unpleasant  smell. 

Open  Gas  Heaters. — Open  gas  heaters  without  flues  to  carry  off  the 
produtts  of  n)mbustion  are  bad,  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  These 
heaters  consist  of  a  series  of  metal  tubes  containing  air  or  water,  which 
are  heate<l  with  naked  flames.  The  heat  is  thus  imparted  to  the  room 
by  convectiun  and  al^^o  iiy  nidiation.  Such  devices  may  contaminate  the 
air  with  i  arl>tjn  monoxid  from  leakage  or  from  unconsumed  gas,  or  from 
the  formation  of  soot,  which  becomes  iucaudesoent.  Such  beaters  also 
contaminate  the  r<X)m  with  CO,  and  other  products  of  combustion. 
The  *'rubber'-  tube  feeding  these  gas  heattrs  often  leaks,  and  there  ia 
frequently  a  perceptible  odor  of  gas  in  rooms  where  these  devices  are 
used.  Open  heaters  burning  oil  are  less  objectionable  than  those  usiog 
gas. 

Hot-air  Furnaces.— A  hot-air  furnace  consists  of  a  coal  fire  which 
heats  a  series  of  tubes  or  plates  in  the  dome  of  the  furnace.  The  air, 
which  is  usually  taken  from  the  outside  througli  a  duct,  fluws  into  tins 
dome,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  very  hot  surfaces^  and  is  thus 
couducteil  by  thermal  circulation  through  a  series  of  duets  into  ihe 
rooms  of  the  house.  A  hot-air  furnace  of  this  kind  cons^taiitly  pump$ 
fresh  air  into  the  house  and  is,  therefore,  a  very  efficient  system  of 
ventilation.  The  objection  to  the  hot-air  furna<-e  is  that  the  air  is  ex- 
oessively  dry  and  fn^^quently  partly  **]>urned''  in  passing  over  the  heated 
surfaces  in  the  dome.  The  odor  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  organic 
particles  in  the  air  may  fn'qu<*ntly  be  noticed  in  houses  heate<l  with  a 
hot-air  furnace.  The  heated  air  entering  the  nx>ms  is  usually  allowed 
to  escape  as  it  will.  In  order  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  the  dry- 
ness of  the  air  furni><bed  by  the  hot-air  furnace,  water  pans  are  always 
provided^  from  vvliirh  ilit   water  is  supposed  to  evaporate*    These  pans 
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are  ridiculously  small  and  cannot  possibly  furnish  sufBcient  m(Msture 
for  the  great  volume  of  air  constantly  passing  through  one  of  these 
furnaces.  For  instance,  according  to  Harrington,  air  at  25°  F.  satu- 
rated with  moisture  and  then  heated  to  70°  F.  would  need  half  a  pint 
in  every  thousand  cubic  feet  to  give  it  a  humidity  of  65  per  cent.  In- 
gersoU  calculates  that  a  house  containing  17,000  cu.  ft.  of  space  would 
require  for  a  relative  humidity  of  40  per  cent,  at  70°  F.  in  the  air  already 
containing  20  per  cent,  humidity  and  changed  once  an  hour,  about  15 
gallons  of  water  a  day.  The  little  water  pockets  in  the  average  hot  air 
furnace  are  insignificant  and  inadequate. 

The  air  from  a  hot-air  furnace  is  perhaps  drier  than  that  furnished 
by  any  other  system  of  heating  or  ventilation.  Thus,  an  out-of-door  air 
in  vrinter  at  a  temperature  of  0°  F.,  with  a  relative  humidity  of  50  per 
cent.,  when  heated  to  70°  F.,  will  have  a  relative  humidity  of  only 
3  per  cent.  This  is  drier  than  the  air  of  the  driest  climate  known, 
which  is  seldom  less  than^30  per  cent.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  ex- 
cessively dry  air  of  a  furnace-heated  house  to  cause  the  woodwork  to 
shrink  and  fall  apart,  the  bindings  of  books  to  crack,  etc.  Living  in 
such  an  atmosphere  is  not  normal  and  must  be  harmful  (page  701). 

Hot-water  and  Steam  Pipes. — This  is  a  very  simple  and  effective 
system  of  heating  buildings.  The  hot-water  system  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  small  buildings  and  steam  pipes  to  large  buildings.  The 
hot  water  is  more  readily  controllable  than  steam,  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  overheat.  Special  furnaces  are  found  on  the  market  to  heat 
the  water  or  to  generate  the  steam,  which  then  circulates  through  pipes 
to  the  rooms  where  wanted.  If  the  hot-water  radiators  or  steam  coils 
are  exposed  directly  .in  the  room,  the  system  is  known  as  the  "direct.** 
In  the  direct-indirect  system  the  hot-water  pipes  or  steam  coils  are 
placed  in  a  special  box  where  the  air  from  the  outside  is  heated,  and 
this  heated  air  flows  by  thermal  circulation  through  ducts  into  the  rooms 
where  wanted.  In  the  direct  system  the  air  of  the  room  is  simply  heated 
and  reheated  over  again,  while  in  the  direct-indirect  system  the  fresh 
warmed  air  is  constantly  pumped  into  the  building  and  it  is,  therefore, 
an  efficient  method  of  ventilation.  In  both  these  systems  the  air  is 
abnormally  dried,  just  as  it  is  in  the  hot-air  furnace,  though  not  to 
the  same  degree. 

Electric  Heating. — Electric  heating  is  clean,  easily  regulated,  but 
expensive.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  insufficient  as  a  ventilat- 
ing device,  unless  special  inlets  and  outlets  are  provided.  Electric 
heaters  consist  simply  of  resistance  coils  which  heat  the  room  mainly 
through  radiation  and  convection. 

The  Cooling  of  Eooms. — Much  attention  has  been  given,  through 
necessity,  to  the  heating  of  rooms  in  winter  time,  but  heretofore  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  cooling  of  rooms  in  the  hot  season. 
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It  Ib  quite  as  practicable  to  cool  rooms  as  it  is  to  heat  them,  aud  mme* 
times  quite  as  important  to  health. 

The  principle  of  pnicticrtlly  all  cooliiitc  (lev ices  dcpeutls  uj>ou  the 
fact  that  when  a  fluid  evaporates  to  its  gaseous  state  it  absorbs  a  con- 
giderable  amount  of  heat — latent  heat.  This  heat  is  taken  from  the 
surrounding  objects  which,  therefore,  liecome  corresfjondingly  c-old.  Cold 
may  also  he  produced  by  the  expan^siou  of  air*  This  was  pointed  out  in 
1845  by  Joul^,  Thus,  if  a  jet  of  air  at  6i}^  F.  were  blown  into  a  room 
under  a  pressure  of  10  inches  of  mercury  above  the  ordinary  barometric 
pressure,  the  sudden  expansion  of  this  compressed  air  would  reduce 
it  to  a  theoretical  temperature  of  13,3 '^  F.  below  freezing*  Thia  prin* 
ciple  of  dynamic  cooling  has  been  applieil  to  refrigerators. 

Ammonia  gas  is  now  almost  universally  employed  in  freezing^  ma- 
chines. This  gas  is  readily  condensed  into  a  liquid.  The  compreaeed 
gas  is  allowed  to  expand  into  tube«>  and  the  cold  thus  produced  utilized 
directly;  more  frequently  an  indirect  method  is  used  by  which  the  ex- 
panding  gas  first  cools  a  freezing  mixture  consisting  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  calcium  chlorid ;  this  chilled  brine  is  then  pumped  through  a 
series  of  pipes  to  the  refrigerator  or  apartment  where  it  is  desired. 
Humidifiers  and  air  washers  are  alM>  used  to  cool  rooms  and  buildings, 

A  simple  metfiod  of  cooling  a  room  is  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
water.  Dr.  Manning  was  able  satisfactorily  to  cool  a  large  room  in  the 
Government  Printing  Oilice  at  Washington  by  blowing  air  by  meam 
of  an  electric  fan  over  a  moist  sheet  This  sheet,  about  a  yard  wide, 
was  hung  near  the  ceiling,  and  constantly  wetted  by  a  stream  of  water 
flowing  over  it 
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SECTION  V 
SOIL 

CHAPTER  I 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  upper  layer  of  the  earth's  crust,  known  as  the  soil,  is  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  rocks  and  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  of  all  kinds.  It  varies  from  a  few  inches  in  depth  to  several 
feet.  The  sub-soil  also  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  hundreds  of  feet  in 
depth,  to  hard  pan  or  an  impermeable  stratum. 

Prom  a  sanitary  standpoint  the  soil  must  be  regarded  as  our  friend 
rather  than  our  enemy.  Enormous  quantities  of  organic  matter  and 
infections  of  all  kinds  find  their  final  resting  place  in  the  soil  and 
are  there  disposed  of  and  rendered  harmless  by  nature's  beneficent  proc- 
esses. In  fact,  a  closer  study  of  the  functions  of  the  superficial  layer 
of  tjie  soil  shows  that  it  is  not  only  the  organ  of  digestion  and  respira- 
tion of  the  earth,  but,  like  the  liver,  it  is  the  great  organ  in  which  toxic 
substances  of  all  kinds  are  neutralized  or  destroyed. 

The  sanitarian  does  not  look  upon  the  soil  as  dead  and  inert,  but 
rather  as  a  living  being,  for  it  presents  many  of  the  vital  phenomena 
that  characterize  life:  digestion,  metabolism,  assimilation,  growth,  res- 
piration, motion,  and  even  reproduction.  The  soil  breathes,  it  absorbs 
oxygen  and  exhales  carbon  dioxid;  it  is  capable  of  digesting  and  as- 
similating vast  amounts  of  organic  matter  by  a  complex  process  of 
metabolism;  the  waste  products  are  excreted.  If  these  wastes  are  re- 
tained the  soil  may  be  choked  or  killed  by  an  accumulation  of  its  own 
poison — a  sort  of  autointoxication.  The  soil,  like  all  living  things,  de- 
mands water,  but  it  may  be  drowned  by  an  excess.  A  water-logged  soil 
dies  in  very  much  the  same  sense  that  an  individual  dies  who  has  sup- 
pression of  urine.  Sedgwick  speaks  of.  the  "living  earth''  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  teeming  with  life;  bacteria,  molds,  amebae,  and  many  of 
the  primitive  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  worms,  insects, 
snakes,  birds,  rodents,  and  many  other  animals,  make  their  temporary  or 
permanent  homes  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  earth.  Earth  worms  by 
their  plowing  action,  so  beautifully  shown  by  Darwin  in  1881,  constantly 
turn  over  the  upper  layers  of  the  earth.  The  soil,  therefore,  is  in  con- 
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utant  peristals^,  which  helps  its  dijgrestivi?  funftione.  The  me  and  fall 
of  the  ground  water  i^  aiuilo^oiig  io  the  iiiovenieots  of  the  diaphragm  and 
a8i<it*ts  the  respiratory  fLUi(*tioii*j  of  the  rhI. 

Clasai^cation  of  SoiU^^Soils  are  variously  classified,  depending  upon 
the  anioiuit  of  siUMJ,  gravel,  i-ljiy,  l<mn\,  homu8,  peat,  muck,  roi-k,  alkali, 
etc*,  which  they  contain.  The  difference  between  a  sandy  and  gravelly 
soil  depends  mainly  u\Km  the  size  of  the  particles.  These  soils  interest 
tJie  sanitarians  because  hookworms  live  and  fioiirish  in  them  hotter  tliaji 
they  do  upon  clay  or  roek  formation.  "Clay  exista  in  particlea  of  the 
smallest  possible  size.  It  is  very  cohesive,  possesses  a  high  degree  of 
plasticity,  and  plays  a  very  important  part  in  determining  the  fertility 
of  soils,  their  texture,  and  their  capacity  for  holding  water*  Ita  plasticity 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  snnill  proportion  of  hydrated  silicate,  and  is 
modified  very  greatly  by  the  atblition  of  less  than  a  hundredth  part  of 
caustic  lime.  It  is  exceedingly  impermeable  to  water,  and  when  wet  dries 
with  great  slo^niess"  (Harrington)*  Loam  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
sand,  clay,  and  humus.  If  the  sand  predorainates  the  soil  is  said  to  be 
light;  if  the  clay  predominates,  heavy.  A  rich  soil  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  humus. 

By  humus  is  meant  the  product.-^  of  vegetable  decomposition  in  their 
various  intermediate  stages  of  de(*ay.  It  is  the  essential  element  of 
vegetable  mold,  and  is  necessarily  of  most  complex  comjK>sition.  It  is 
composed  of  a  great  numljer  of  closely  related  definite  chemical  com- 
pounds.* Humns  contains  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen,  espocially 
marked  in  some  of  our  prairie  soils  and  in  the  **l)lack  soiT'  found  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  wiiich,  according  to  von  Hensenp 
contains  as  mnch  as  from  5  to  12  per  cent,  of  organic  niatter. 

Surface  Conflgr^iration. — Geodesy,  or  surface  configuration,  has  an 
important  rebilton  to  hcallh.  Low  and  swampy  ground  is  a  breeding 
place  for  the  malarial  mosquito.  Highlands  are  apt  to  be  drier  and 
more  hcalthfnl  than  lowlands.  A  slope  affords  better  drainage  than 
flat  lands,  and  thus  diminishes  the  dangers  from  soil  pollutiun,  but  in- 
creases the  risk  of  infection  being  washed  down  from  those  living  aliove. 
In  narrt>w  valleys  the  air  stagnates,  the  moisture  is  excessive  in  both 
the  soil  and  the  air,  and  there  is  an  unpleasant  blanket  of  cold  layers 
of  air  at  night.  Mountain  sides  are  notoriously  windy.  High  phtcaux 
suffer  from  extremes  of  temperature.  Thus,  at  Mexico  City  (about 
8,000  feet  above  sea  level)  there  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  tem- 
perature during  the  day  and  nigljt,  and  even  during  the  daytime  l>e- 
tween  the  sunshine  and  the  shade.  At  Quito,  which  is  9,350  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  the  daily  variation  of  temperature  at  some  periiuls  of  the 
year  is  no  less  than  34^  F.  Noribcrn  exposures  do  nut  get  enough  sun* 
ahiiie,  and  southern  exposures  sometimes  too  much. 

■  Sw  BuUeHn0  of  the  Bureau  of  Bolls,  tiept.  of  Ai^irulture. 
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The  relation  of  the  surface  configuration  of  the  land  to  health  is 
intimately  interwoven  with  the  whole  question  of  climate,  and  must 
take  into  consideration  temperature,  air  movements,  humidity,  sun- 
shine, barometric  pressure,  precipitation,  and  the  seasons  with  their 
endless  varieties  from  tropical  to  arctic. 

CompositioiL  of  the  Soil. — Much  attention  was  formerly  given  to  the 
hygienic  importance  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  soil.  The  pres-* 
ence  of  organic  substances  was  regarded  not  only  with  suspicion,  but  even 
as  a  serious  menace  to  health.  It  was  claimed  that  organic  pollution 
of  the  soil  made  a  good  culture  medium  for  the  germs  of  infectious 
diseases.  The  gaseous  products  of  decomposing  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  have  long  been  looked  upon  as  particularly  injurious.  These  gases, 
with  other  ill-defined  but  unknown  volatile  substances,  are  spoken  of 
as  miasma  or  efSuvia. 

.  We  now  know  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  bacteria  pathogenic  for 
man  grow  and  multiply  in  the  soil  under  natural  conditions.  The  spores 
of  tetanus,  malignant  edema,  and  anthrax  may  live  in  garden  earth  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  microorganisms,  especially 
the  anaerobes,  ever  find  conditions  favorable  for  growth  and  multiplica- 
tion in  the  soil.'  Ordinarily  typhoid,  dysentery,  and  cholera  bacilli  do 
not  flourish  in  the  soil;  on  the  contrary,  they  soon  die  there.  It  has 
been  shown  that  cities  built  upon  polluted  soils  have  sometimes  suffered 
relatively  less  from  typhoid  and  cholera  than  cities  built  upon  rocky 
or  virgin  soil.  In  some  cities  (as  Budapest)  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  greatest  morbidity  and  mortality  rate  was  in  that  part  of  the 
city  built  upon  made  ground  filled  in  with  trash  and  much  organic 
waste.  These  instances  have  been  largely  coincidences,  for,  as  a  rule, 
the  low-lying,  polluted  soil  happened  to  be  the  poor,  crowded  tenement 
district.  A  sanitarian  does  not  recommend  polluted  soils  for  building 
sites,  but  it  seems  that  their  influence  upon  health  has  been  overstated, 
especially  where  cellars  are  properly  constructed.  While  a»  polluted  soil 
may  not  be  hazardous  in  the  ways  just  indicated,  it  may  be  dangerous 
so  far  as  hookworms  and  other  parasites  are  concerned,  or  indirectly  it 
may  lead  to  contamination  of  drinking  water,  food,  etc.  See  "Pollution 
of  the  SoiV  page  779. 

Mineral  Matters  in  the  Soil. — By  far  the  most  abundant  ele- 
ment in  the  soil  is  oxygen.  According  to  various  estimates,  from  33  to 
50  per  cent,  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  consists  of  oxygen.  The  other 
elements  found  in  abundance  in  the  soil  are :  silicon,  carbon,  sulphur, 
hydrogen,  chlorin,  phosphorus,  fluorin,  aluminium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
potassium,  sodium,  iron,  manganese,  and  barium.  Aluminium  silicate 
or  clay  makes  up  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  inorganic  components  of  soils. 
Other  compounds  are  lime  and  magnesia  carbonates  (limestone)  and  nu- 
merous chlorids,  sulphates,  phosphates,  oxids,  etc.,  of  the  various  bases. 
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Iron  is  universally  proseiit  anfl  gives  the  red  color  to  soils.  Nitrogen 
exists  in  soile  in  three  distinct  formg:  (1)  protein  and  its  gplit  products, 
(2)  ammonia  and  its  mlU,  and  (3)  nitric  arid  and  nitrates  or  nitroioi 
acids  and  nitrites. 

Vegetable  JkLvrxER  m  the  Soil. — The  vegetahle  matter  exists  in 
the  soil  in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  One  result  of  the  decay 
of  vegetable  snbstam^s  is  t!ie  formation  of  organic  acids,  which  have 
considerable  power  to  dissolve  mineral  substances,  accounting  in  part  for 
the  plumbosolvent  action  of  acid-reacting  surface  waters  from  swampy 
lands. 

Peat  or  muck  results  from  the  incomplete  decay  of  vegetable  matter 
under  water. 

Animal  Matter  in  the  Soil, — Organic  matter  of  animal  origin  in 
soils  results  chiefly  from  the  decomposition  of  carcasses  or  from  con- 
tamination with  the  excreta  of  animals^  As  a  ruk%  animal  matter  is 
neither  so  abundant  nor  so  widely  distributed  in  the  soil  as  vegetable 
matter.  From  a  sanitary  standpoint  soils  polhiteil  with  organic  matter 
of  animal  origin  present  a  greater  danger  than  soils  polluted  with  vege- 
table matter.  ^ 

Physical  Fropertic*. — In  general  it  may  he  said  that  the  physical 
properties  of  a  scul  are  more  important ^  frf>m  tlie  standpoint  of  health, 
than  its  chemical  composition. 

Porosity. — ^By  the  porosity,  or  pore  volume,  of  a  soil  is  meant  the 
volume  of  the  interstices  between  the  particles,  which  may  be  filled  with 
water  or  air,  or  both ;  in  other  words » the  power  to  absorb  crater.  Poroe- 
ity  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  whole  mass.  Ordinarily  .the  jwre 
volume  in  soil  amounts  to  about  forty  per  cent.;  some  apparently  oom* 
pact  masses,  such  as  sandstone,  have  as  much  as  thirty  per  cent.  The 
pore  volume  of  the  soil  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  individual 
grains. 

PBRMEABrLiTi'. — The  permeability  of  a  soil  is  its  ability  to  allow 
the  passage  of  water ;  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  pvre  volume,  but  upon 
the  size  of  the  individual  pores.  Rocks  may  have  a  high  porosity,  but 
slight  permeability,  due  to  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  pores.  Clay  has 
a  high  porosity,  hut  its  permeability  is  slight,  owing  to  the  extremely 
small  size  of  the  pores,  although  their  aggregate  capacity  is  rather  large* 
The  presence  of  fissures  and  joints  in  the  rock  will  greatly  increase  its 
transmitting  power. 

Water  Capacity. — The  water  capacity  of  the  soil  is  the  imonnt 
of  water  held  in  the  int^^rstiees  of  the  soil  when  saturated,  while  the 
water-reiaifUng  capacity  is  the  amount  of  water  held  bark  after  a  satu* 
rated  soil  is  drained. 

Soil  TKMPKRATiTttE. — The  aun  is  the  principal  source  of  the  soil 
tnnperature.     Some  heat  is  produt^l  from  chemical  changes,  but  DOi 
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m  considerable  amouiitsu    Tlie  origiual  heat  t»f  the  earth's  interior  fur- 
^niishes  ft  constant  source  of  heat  that  is  of  much  importaiiee- 
^K    The  heat  absorbed  and  given  oK  by  the  soil  has  a  notable  ioHuence 
upon  the  atmospheric  teniperal ure.    Some  soils  and  moist  surfaces  absorb 
i^eat  from  the  sun  and  give  it  off  again  when  the  sou  lias  set.    The  most 
Bfeat^b&orbent  soils  are  sarnly  soils*    The  sand  of  the  desert  may  be  heated 
to  200°  F,,  and  when  this  hot  san*!  is  raised  by  simoons  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  in  the  shade  ^iiay  reach  l'^5*'  F.  or  more.     The  power 
of  absorbing  or  reflecting  solar  heat  also  depends  upon  the  color  of  the 
soil. 

AD60RPTI0N. — The  soil  has,  to  a  remarkal^le  extent,  the  property  of 
adsorbing  odors  and  gases,  and  ordinarily  it  is  very  hygroscopic.  The 
soil  is  also  capable  of  holding  toxins,  color?,  and  other  substances 
through  the  physico-chemical  property  of  adsorption*  In  this  respect 
it  acta  like  charcoal.  Illuminating  gas  from  leaky  mains  may  be  divested 
of  its  odorous  constituents  in  its  passage  through  the  mlU  so  that  its 
presence  in  houses  may  be  undetected,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the 
danger.  In  the  experimenta  made  by  Abba,  Orlandi,  and  Houdelli 
*bout  the  filtering  galleries  of  the  Turin  water  supply  the  property  of 
the  soil  to  hold  back  substances  in  solution  was  shown.  Cultnres  of 
Bacillus  prod  iff  io^^iis  in  large  volumes  of  water  poured  into  the  ground 
at  various  points  made  their  appearance  200  meters  away  in  42  hours, 
whereas  dyes,  such  as  niethyleosin  aiul  uranin,  could  not  be  detected 
until  after  75  hours. 

Soil  Air, — Air  is  present  in  all  soils,  even  in  the  hardest  roeka.  Sand- 
stone may  contain  from  20  to  40  per  cent.,  sand  from  40  to  ^*0  per  cent, 
and  humus  as  much  as  2  to  10  times  its  own  bulk.  The  soil  air  differs 
markedly  in  composition  from  that  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  usually 
very  moist  and  contains  various  gases,  especially  carbon  dioxid,  Result- 
ing from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  For  the  same  reason 
jj^il  air  contains  less  oxygen  than  the  free  atmosphere.  The  soil  air 
Taries  greatly,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  the 
season,  and  rainfall.  There  is  a  continual  interchange  between  the  air 
of  the  soil  and  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  This  interchange  is  influ- 
enced by  differences  in  temperature,  by  rainfall,  and  by  the  movements 
of  the  ground  water  and  by  barometric  prt'ssure.  Kain  chokes  the  pores 
and  checks  soil  ventilation.    The  soil  air  is  in  constant  motion. 

Following  the  teachings  of  Petteukofer,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid 
in  the  soil  air  was  for  years  taken  as  an  index  of  the  amount  of  soil 
pollution.  It  ifl  now  well  known,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  reliable 
index,  for  the  reason  that  many  conditions  influence  the  amonnt  of  CO^ 
in  soil  air.  A  soil  recently  manured  may  ciuitain  from  2  to  5  or  even  10 
parta  of  CO,  per  thousand.  In  a  gravelly  soil  the  proportion  may  be 
as  high  as  80  parts  per  thousand. 
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Soil  air  may  infliioiir*?  health  when  contaminated  with  poi^nnc 
ga»e8^  gneh  as  earltim  mouoxu].  Tins  otensfonully  happens.  In  the  opOl 
'these  ga^os  wonhl  ho  so  greatly  tlihited  that  they  could  scarcely  exert 
a  fleleterfoits  influence,  hni  when  coneentrated,  as  tliey  sometiines  tre 
in  (1wellin<j:8»  and  hreathed  for  a  long  period  of  time  they  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  anemia,  headache,  and  other  symptoms*  Soil  air  contain- 
ing carbon  monuxid  may  he  sucked  into  a  dwelling  from  long  distances 
in  a  lateral  direction.  Leaky  ga^^  pipes  may  thus  render  the  air  of  & 
dwelling  impure  if  the  cellar  is  permeable.  This  is  favored  by  th« 
pumping  action  of  the  furnace,  especially  when  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  frozen. 

Soil  air  is  practically  sterile;  tliat  \b^  under  ordinary  conditions  it 
contains  few  hurteria.  Odors  somelimei?  containetl  in  the  air  from  a 
polluted  fioil  have  no  known  injurious  effect. 

Soil  Water, — The  passage  of  water  through  the  soil  is  essential  to 
soil  activity.  The  moisture  favors  the  bacterial  growth  by  which  soils 
purify  tliemselves  and  favors  vegetation.  Nitrates,  chlorids,  and  other 
soluble  8uhf!:tauces  are  dissolved  iii  the  water  and  pass  into  the  sub- 
soil, or  furnisli  fo^H1  to  the  roof^  of  plants.  A  soil  abfiohitely  dry,  as 
a  desert  soil,  is  lifeless.  A  soil  witii  an  excess  of  moisture,  that  ie, 
one  in  which  the  ground  water  level  is  at  or  near  the  surface,  delays  and 
alters  the  natural  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  In  the  dtjH^per  layers 
of  the  soil,  where  no  bacterial  action  takes  place,  vegetable  matter  may 
remain  almost  permanently  without  change.  Thus,  wooden  piles  are 
not  attacked  after  centuries. 

Water  exists  in  the  soil  in  two  principal  forms :  ( 1 )  soil  moisture, 
which  comprises  the  water  present  in  the  interstices  of  the  upper 
partly  saturated  layer,  as  well  as  the  watery  vapor  contained  in  the 
soil  air»  and  (2)  ground  wairr,  or  sub-soil  water,  in  which  case  the  in* 
terstices  of  the  soil  are  completely  tilled. 

The  soil  moisture  is  estinuite<l  by  determining  the  loss  of  weight  by 
drying  10  grams  of  soil  at  100°  C.  to  constant  weight.  The  dry  sample 
may  then  be  exposed  to  air  saturated  with  moisture  under  a  bell  jar 
and  again  weighed.  The  increase  in  weight  indicates  the  absorjitivf^ 
power  of  the  soil* 

Water  may  also  be  regarded  as  existing  in  the  soil  under  three 
conditions,  viz.,  hygroscopic,  capillary,  and  gravitation.  The  hygrO' 
acopic  water  is  that  which  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  particles 
in  the  presence  of  air.  The  capillary  moisture  is  that  which  is  held 
within  the  spaces  that  are  capillary  in  their  nature.  The  gravitation 
water  is  that  which  drains  through  the  soil  and  accumulates  in  the  sub- 
soil over  an  impenncable  stratum.  For  a  discussion  of  ground  water 
•oe  chapter  on  Water. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  a  persistently  low  ground  water  level, 
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viz.,  15  to  20  feet,  is  healthful,  and  that  a  persistently  high  ground 
water  level,  viz.,  3  to  5  feet,  is  unhealthful,  and  that  a  ground  water 
level  that  fluctuates  suddenly  is  still  more  unhealthful.  Pettenkofer 
found  that  typhoid  fever  was  more  likely  to  occur  at  Munich,  Berlin, 
and  Leipzig  when  the  ground  water  level  was  at  its  lowest.  His  ex- 
planations to  account  for  this  were  ingenious,  but  we  now  know  that 
the  relation  was  only  a  coincidence,  for  the  same  does  not  hold  in  other 
places. 

Subsoil  drainage  is  usually  considered  more  of  an  agricultural  neces- 
sity than  a  public  health  question.  Large  tracts  of  our  land  in  the 
middle  West  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  normally  a  high 
ground  water  level,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bring  this  down  in  order  to 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This  is  done  by  draining  the  subsoil, 
which  also  abolishes  marshy  and  swampy  lands,  and  thus  puts  a  check 
upon  malaria. 

One  of  the  principal  influences  of  the  soil  upon  general  health  is 
through  soil  moisture.  Dampness  in  or  near  the  surface  of  the  soil 
may  affect  the  health  of  those  dwelling  nearby.  Such  a  soil  is  cold, 
and  the  atmosphere  immediately  above  it  is  liable  to  be  damp,  and  this 
appears  to  conduce  to  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  diseases  of  the  res- 
piratory tract.  Investigations  seem  to  indicate  that  the  general  health 
of  those  dwelling  on  damp  soils  is  inferior  to  that  of  those  more  favor- 
ably circumstanced  in  that  regard. 

The  Nitrogen  Cycle. — The  most  interesting  of  the  vital  phenomena 
taking  place  in  the  soil  is  the  disposal  and  utilization  of  organic  mat- 
ter.   This  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  nitrogen  cycle,  which  must  be . 
understood  in  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  soil  pollution,  water 
purification,  and  sewage  disposal. 

The  nitrogen  cycle  is  a  complex  series  of  events  which  protein  mat- 
ter undergoes,  in  which  it  is  reduced  to  simple  and  stable  inorganic 
compounds,  and  then  returns  through  plant  life  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
One  phase  of  the  cycle,  namely,  the  breaking  down  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  bacterial  action.  The 
other  jphase,  namely,  the  building  up  of  complex  living  organic  matter 
from  simpler  compounds  and  elements,  is  mainly  a  function  of  living 
plants. 

The  nitrogen  cycle  is  a  process  in  which  the  anabolism  or  synthesis 
occurs  in  plants,  while  the  catabolism  or  analysis  is  brought  about 
chiefly  through  bacterial  action.  Hence  the  series  of  events  constituting 
the  nitrogen  cycle  largely  depends  upon  the  plant  kingdom.  The  im- 
portant phases  of  the  cycle  occur  upon  the  soil  and  in  its  superficial 
layer.  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  this  cycle  has  a  fundamental  im- 
portance in  sanitary  science,  and  has  a  special  significance  in  prevent- 
ing soil  pollution,  in  the  purification  of  water,  and  in  the  disposal  of 
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sewage.     It  is  evident  that  auy  permanent  break  in  this  cycle  won 
result  in  the  cessation  of  life  npon  the  earth. 

As  i^oon  as  an  animal  or  plant  dies  its  protein  constituents  aw 
once  attacked  by  putrefactive  bacteria.    The  proteolytic  microoTganis 
(aided  by  the  larvae  of  insects)  growing  in  and  upon  the  nitrogenot 
matter  break  it  np  into  secondary  and  simpler  products,  which  hat 
a  striking  reFerahlance  to  the  cleavage  products  of  gastric  and  pancreatic 
digestion.     Some  of  the  putrefactive  bacteria,  of  which   the  BadUu 
suhiUk  and  the  Baalim-  protrm  are  important  types,  liquefy  protei 
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matter  during  the  process  of  putrefaction.  Other  bacteria,  of  which  th 
colon  bacillus  is  a  type,  break  down  organic  matter  without  evid 
liquefaction*  Very  many  other  species  of  bacteria  take  part  in  thi 
stage  of  the  cycle.  For  the  most  part  the  microorganisms  pathogeuii 
for  man  are  killed  during  the  process  of  putrefaction;  they  die  in 
t*tniggle  f<»r  existence.  The  prfK-e^^ses  of  decomposition  are  essential 
the  same,  whether  the  organic  matter  is  the  carcass  of  an  elephant,  a 
beetle,  a  tree,  or  a  leaf,  provided  that  the  necessary  moisture,  warmtl 
and  other  tijnditions  for  bacteriai  growth  are  present  llie  break i 
down  of  vegetable  matter  is  slower  and  more  dithcult  than  the  brea 
down  of  animal  matter.  This  is  due  in  part  to  tlm  fact  that  the  lati 
contains  larger  percentages  of  pntrescible  protein  and  also  usually  con 
taiufi  more  moisture,  which  favors  hactetial  activity. 

The  breaking  down  of  the  complex  protein   nioleoulea  to  simpN 
antl  etabier  compounds  ia  usually  apoken  of  as  mineralization*  and 
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be  regarded  as  a  series  of  oxidations.  According  to  our  present  chemi- 
cal conception,  it  is  really  a  series  of  hydrolyses.  The  complicated 
molecular  structure  of  protein  matter  is  analyzed  into  amino  com- 
pounds of  simpler  and  simpler  composition,  until  nitrogen  finally  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  ammonia.  We  know  little  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
early, stages  of  protein  decomposition.  The  process  seems  hopelessly 
complicated  from  the  intricate  structure  of  the  molecule.  Eventually 
from  the  seething  caldron  of  molecular  disintegration  there  appear 
simpler  substances,  such  as  proteoses,  peptone,  ptomains,  amins,  leucin, 
and  tyrosin,  and  other  amino  substances,  as  well  as  organic  acids,  indol, 
skatol,  phenol,  and  finally  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  mercaptan,  carbonic 
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acid,  and  ammonia.  One  of  the  final  products  of  the  process  i?  carbon 
dioxid,  part  of  which  passes  into  the  atmosphere  and  part  of  which  is 
retained  in  the  soil  as  carbonates  of  alkalis  or  alkaline  bases.  The 
ammonia,  as  such,  cannot  be  used  by  plants.  Some  of  it  may  escape 
into  the  atmosphere,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  retained  in  the  soil 
as  ammonium  chlorid  or  ammonium  carbonate.  In  the  soil  the  am- 
monia is  oxidized  by  the  action  of  nitrifying  bacteria  into  nitrates.  This 
nitrifying  action  of  bacteria,  elucidated  by  Winogradski  in  1888,  was 
one  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  bacteriology.  Through  his  work  and 
that  of  later  workers,  it  is  now  known  that  this  process  is  usually  accom- 
plished in  two  distinct  steps.  In  the  first  stage  the  ammonia  is  oxidized 
to  nitrous  acid.  This  is  done  by  the  nitrosobacteria.  These  nitrous  or 
nitrite  bacteria  were  called  by  Winogradski  nitrosomonas  and  nitrosococ- 
cus.    It  is  now  known  that  a  large  number  of  microorganisms  belong 
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to  this  group.  The  nitrites  exist  in  the  soil  probably  as  galt^  of  potas- 
81  um  and  soiliiim.  They  remain  as  tlie  lower  oxid  a  very  short  time 
and,  therefore,  never  accumulate,  and  are  never  found  id  any  large 
amount  for  they  are  unstable  and  readily  oxidized  to  nitrates.  The 
epeeial  nitric  or  nitrate  bacteria  (nitrobacter)  were  first  accurately 
described  by  Wmogradski.  The  nitratea  are  stable  and  represent  the 
final  stage  of  the  mineralization  of  nitroj[T-enous  matter.  In  certain  and 
parts  of  the  world  large  deposits  of  nitrates  (KNOg,  saltpeter)  are 
found  as  the  result  of  the  nitrification  of  bird  excrement  (guano),  which 
is  rich  in  available  nitrogen.  These  collections,  however,  do  not  occur 
io  plac*es  w!utc  there  is  enough  rain  to  carry  away  the  readily  sdluMe 
nitratee. 

Ordinarily  the  nitrates  go  into  solution  in  the  ground  water  and  are 
either  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants  or  are  washed  away  in  the  ground 
water.  In  a  sanitary  analysis  of  water  taken  from  the  soil  the  prej^nee 
of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  therefore,  has  a  special  significance.  If  nitrites 
arc  found  in  soil  water  it  indicates  pollution  and  signifies  active  bacterial 
action  and  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  Nitrates  in  soil  water,  with- 
out nitrites,  are  an  index  nf  past  pollution  (see  Water  Analj^is). 

In  188G  Gayon  and  Dupctit  described  two  organisms,  B,  d^nitrificans 
a  and  fi,  capable  of  completely  reducing  nitrates.  Many  bacteria  have 
this  power  of  denitrificalion,  a  sort  of  reversible  process  by  which  nitrates 
are  re<Juced  to  ammonia.  This  is  characteristic  of  very  many  of  tlia 
well-known  microorganisms,  such  as  the  colon  group,  pyocyaneus,  8ub- 
tilis,  and  other  soil  bacteria.  Denitrification,  however,  does  not  occur 
to  any  notable  extent  in  a  well-ventilated  soil. 

In  plant  metabolism  the  nitrates  are  used  to  build  up  new  protein. 
Certain  plants  get  some  of  their  nitrogen  through  the  bacterial  tubercles 
on  their  roots,  which  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air*  These  small  nodules  are  abundant  on  the  root^  of  various  legumi- 
nous plants  (peas,  clover,  etc.).  Pure  cultures  of  the  legume  or  nitrogen 
fixing  bacteria,  suc!i  as  Bacillus  radicicola  of  Beyerinck,  may  be  obtained 
from  these  root  tubercles. 

It  should  Ik*  noted  also  thnt  certain  bacteria   (azobacter)   have  the 

ability  to  fix  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  independently  of  plant  life  and 

may  grow  under  either  aerobic  or  anaerobic  conditions.     One  of  the 

first  known  of  this  group  was  an  anaerobe  described  by  Wmogradaki  in 

1896  and  named  by  him  CAoairxdium  iiasfeurianus, 

'        It  will  t»e  not»Ml  that  in  the  nitrogen  cycle  all  the  esaential  fiteps, 

from  proteolysis  to  mineralization  of  the  organic  matter,  nitrificatioi^ 

uidation,  and  reduction,  as  welt  as  the  fixution  of  free  nitmgen  from 

i  the  atmosphere,  nre  all  the  result  of  bacterial  action.     Each  stage  of 

i  Ife  complex  process  is  siM^cific.  in  the  siuse  that  it  reqnirea  a  particular 

L  mmim  of  group  of  bacteria  to  affect  the  result,  and  also  specific  in  thi 
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sense  that  special  conditions  of  environment  are  necessary  for  its  action 
to  take  place. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  practically  the  entire  cycle  takes 
place  npon  the  surface  and  in  the  npper  layers  of  the  soil.  A  few 
feet  below  the  surface  of  an.  undisturbed  area  the  soil  contains  few  or 
no  bacteria.  Carcasses  buripd  deep,  or  sewage  placed  too  far  below 
the  surface,  do  not  profit  by  the  nitrogen  cycle  in  its  entirety,  and  imder 
such  circumstances  incomplete  nitrification  takes  place.  Nature's 
method  of  disposing  of  dead  wastes  is  thereby  defeated,  and  pollution 
of  the  soil  and  infection  of  the  ground  water  may  result. 

The  Carbon  Cycle. — Carbohydrates,  such  as  cellulose,  starch,  sugars, 
and  similar  constituents  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  are  fermented, 
with  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxid,  alcohol,  and  various  organic  acids. 
The  carbon  in  carbohydrates  passes  through  a  series  of  changes,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  carbon  cycle.  The  carbon  dioxid  resulting  from 
fermentation  unites  with  water  in  the  plant  life,  and  under  the  action 
of  chlorophyll  and  sunlight  is  again  synthetized  to  starch  and  sugars. 

The  fermentation  of  the  carbohydrates  is  also  due  to  the  action 
of  microorganisms.  In  a  mixture  containing,  both  carbohydrates  and 
protein,  as  a  rule,  the  microorganisms  act  upon  the  carbohydrates  first. 
In  other  words,  the  putrefaction  of  protein  is  delayed  or  hindered  by  the 
presence  of  fermentable  carbohydrates.  For  this  reason  sewage  contain- 
ing wastes  from  breweries  always  presents  difficulties  at  disposal  plants. 

Fats  are  also  attacked  by  bacteria,  with  the  consequent  production 
of  acids.  The' hydrocarbons  are  broken  down  with  more  difficulty  than 
either  the  carbohydrates  or  protein.  An  excessive  amount  of  fat  in 
sewage  always  gives  trouble  on  a  filter.  For  instance,  the  drainage  from 
a  wool-scouring  mill  containing  lanolin  and  the  discharges  from  slaugh- 
ter houses  and  the  wastes  from  creameries,  laundries,  and  cheese  fac- 
tories containing  animal  fat  present  special  problems  in  sewage  dis- 
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Bacteri&  in  Soil. — Counties  millions  of  bacteria  occur  in  the  up 
feir  inches  of  the  soiL     The  enormous  overgrowth  of  bacteria  in  thi 

•  upper  layers  of  the  soil  gives  it  the  sticky,  inni^t  feeling  which  rich 
ioils  possess.  The  odor  of  the  soil,  such  as  that  which  is  particularly 
noticed  after  a  rainstorm,  is  due  in  large  part  to  Cladothrix  odoriffra 
and  other  organisms  which  are  commonly  found  in  the  soil.  Few  bao^^ 
teria  are  found  in  an  undisturbed  soil  below  a  depth  of  4  to  6  feet  A^^ 
sand  bed  used  for  filtering  sewage  shows  a  similar  vertical  distribution 
of  bacteria.  Below  six  feet  the  statement  is  made  that  the  soil  is  usually 
sterile.  .This  is  not  strictly  true,  but  the  numbers  are  much  diiniiiished 
and  bacterial  activity  has  practically  ceased.  As  a  rule,  living  bacteria 
are  not  obtained  from  samples  of  soil  obtained  10  to  12  feet  below  the 
surface,  except  in  soils  with  large  pores  or  crevices,  or  in  cases  whera^^ 
the  bacteria  have  been  carried  by  burrowing  animals.  It  is  exceed inglj^H 
difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  soil,  as  so  many  of       ] 

'them  are  anaerobes  and  vast  hordes  belong  to  the  nitrifying  groups^* 
which  grow  only  upon  selective  media.  The  soil  is  also  the  home  of 
other  species,  requiring  special  conditions  for  growth  in  artificial  culture 
media. 

Of  the  ordinary  bacteria  that  grow  upon  the  usual  laboratory  media 
Houston  ffujud  au  average  of  100,000  per  gram  in  an  uncuUivattnl 
sandy  soil,  1,500,000  per  gram  in  a  garden  soil,  and  115,000,000  per 
gram  in  a  sewage  soil.  Peaty  soils  have  smaller  numbers.  The  actual 
numbers  must  be  vastly  greater,  for  many  microorganisms  in  the  soil 
do  not  grow  upon  the  common  media.  In  fact,  the  soil  is  the  home 
of  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  bacteria  found  anywhere.  It  is 
the  bacteria  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  that  make  it  resemble  a  living 
gland.  Each  particle  of  c^rth  is  tH)rtt<^d  with  a  zoogleal  envelope.  The 
aand  and  mineral  particles  form  the  supporting  structures,  the  (Heat- 
ing of  bacteria  corresponds  to  the  glandular  epfthelium,  and  the  i 
terapaeefl  between  the  particles  are  the  capillary  and  lymph  channel 
Host  of  tlie  bacteria  in  the  soil  are  saprophvtes.  The  microorga 
isam  pathogenic  for  man  do  not  find  conditions  favorable  for  growth 
and  development  in  the  soil.  For  the  most  part  the  temperature  is  too 
low:  further,  they  are  crowded  out  by  the  overgrowth  of  tlu*  saproph>'tt^ 
Korb  has  demonstrated  that  anthrax  and  other   pathogenic  bactwa 
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may  be  grown  in  sterile  soil,  but  cannot  be  grown  in  unsterilized  soil, 
that  is,  in  living  soil.  They  die  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  soil  of  gravejanis  contains  no  more  bacteria 
than  the  corresponding  soil  in  the  same  locality,  and  is  noticeable  by 
the  absence  of  pathogenic  microorganisms.  The  soil  often  contains  the 
bacteria  (or  their  spores)  of  certtiin  wound  infections,  such  as  malig- 
nant edema,  anthrax,  B.  aerogenes  cap»ulatm,  and  tetanus.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  soil  to  typhoid,  cholera,  dysentery,  hookworm  disease,  Cochin- 
China  diarrhea,  and  other  infections  will  be  discussed  presently. 

■  The  funetion  of  the  bacteria  in  the  soil  may  best  be  understood  by 
Ktudying  the  fate  of  organic  matter  polluting  the  soil  and  the  processes 
Brhicb  accomplish  its  purification  (see  Nitrogen  Cycle,  page  773). 

■  Pollution  of  the  Soil.— The  soil  is  capable  of  disposing  of  great  quan* 
titles  of  organic  matter.  However,  if  it  is  overburdened  it  remains  pol- 
luted and  may  endanger  health  through  contamination  of  the  drink- 
ing water  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  not  only  the  amount  but  the  kind 
of  pollution,  and  also  the  manner  of  its  disposal,  that  plays  a  very 
important  pari  It  must  first  of  all  be  remembered  that  the  purify- 
ing action  of  the  soil  is  largely  dependent  upon  bacteria,  and  that  this 
action  takes  place  almost  solely  in  the  upper  layers.  If  carcasses  are 
buried  deeply,  or  if  sewage  is  allowed  to  enter  the  soil  at  several  or 
more  feet  below  the  surface,  the  process  of  purification  is  long  delayed 
or  checked.  A  leaky  cesspool  or  broken  drain  which  discharges  its 
contents  into  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  5  feet  or  more  may  seriously  pol- 
lute the  ground  water,  wdiereas  the  same  material  placed  upon  or  just 
beneath  the  surface  may  be  entirely  mineralized  and  all  infection  de- 
stroyed before  it  reaches  the  depth  of  5  feet.  Vegetable  matter  in  a 
water-logged  soil  undergoes  a  partial  and  unusual  decomposition  into 
muck  or  peat  Trees  buried  deeply,  where  bacterial  action  is  practically 
absent,  remain  for  many  hundreds  of  years  practically  unchanged* 
Many  factors  retard  the  purifying  action  of  the  soiL  Among  these  the 
temperature  and  moisture  and  absence  of  oxygen  predominate. 

When  organic  matter  falls  upon  the  soil  it  is  consumed  and  di- 
gested by  the  hungry  earth.  Without  this  property  the  surface  of  the 
earth  would  long  ago  have  become  clogged  w^ith  vegetable  and  animal 
matter*  Albuminous  substances  are  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  pro- 
teolytic bacteria,  and  converted  into  simpler  chemical  compounds.  The 
intermediate  products  of  protein  putrefaction  are  exceedingly  complex. 
For  our  present  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  know^  that  ultimately  the 
nitrogen  is  largely  converted  into  ammonia  and  the  carbon  into  carbon 
dioxid.  The  ammonia  is  then  oxidized  by  the  action  of  nitrifying 
bacteria  to  nitrites,  and  the  nitrites  again  oxidized  to  nitrates.  The 
nitrates  are  the  final  products  of  the  mineralization  of  orgimic  matter. 
Most  of  the  nitrates  pass  into  solution  and  are  carried  down  into  the 
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:>rtant  oae,  of  the  health  offiier  to  insist  upon  t'ieaDliness  of  premises 
fkud  8urrouiu1ing8,  both  in  country  lunl  city. 

Cleanliness. — Cleanliness  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  sanitation.     We 

re  inclined  to  place  it  even  before  godliness,  for  cleanliness  of  body, 

Ideanlmess  of  mind  and  soul,  and  cleanliness  of  our  ^urrouiidiugs  are 

leesential  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  virtues.     Uur  conception 

lof  cleanliness  has  greatly  changed  with  our  advance  in  knowledge  of  the 

f kinds  of  dirt,  the  degrees  of  dirtiness,  and  the  nature  of  these  dangers, 

LWe  can  no  longer  he  satis^tied  with  physical  or  esthetic  cleanliness,  but 

aust  insist  upon  biological  cleanliness.     A  tetanus  spore  upon  the  shin- 

hng  blade  of  a  surgeon's  knife  makes  that  instrument  Ulthy,  wiiereas 

aany  such  spores  on  the  skin  of  a  chicken  may  be  harmless  when  in- 

We  cannot  see  the  infection  upon  the  common  drinking  cup, 

ipon  the  roller  towel,  upon  the  point  of  a  pencil  that  has  just  been 

moistened   with   saliva,  or  in  w^ater,  milk,  or  food,   although  w^e  well 

[know^  the  danger  of  such  invisible  "dirt*"  that  these  objects  may  harbor. 

It  requires  a  bacteriologist  to  tell  the  difference  between  clean  dirt 

ind  dirty  dirt     We  lack  a  sixth  sense,  or  microscopic  eye,  to  see  and 

^distinguish  the  harmful  germs.     We,  therefore,  must  practice  scrupu- 

Jous  cleanliness  and   educate  the  people  to  the  biological  meaning  of 

lis  term.    Long  experience  has  taught  the  lesson  that  cleanliness  offers 

protection  against  disease ;  that  clean  surroundings  are  apt  to  be  free 

&f  infection;  and  that  clean  food  is  apt  to  be  safe  food. 

Cleanliness  of  person  and  environment  results  in  the  diminution  of 
le  number  and  perhaps  the  virulence  of  many  pathogenic  raicroorgan- 
[jams,  such  as  streptococci  and  staphylococci.     Cleanliness  of  the  type 
liliat  approaches  asepsis  would  prevent  much  sickness  and  save  many 
[lives  through  diminishing  the  risk  of  infections.     Hill  believes  that  the 
iBiildness  of  modern  in  feet  ions  diseases  is  due  to  the  lessened  virulence, 
iller  stock,  and  reduced  distribution  of  the  streptococci  and  staphy- 
lococci formerly  brcnl  in  hospitals  and  in  wounds  promiscuously.     The 
Miblic  health  officer  should,  tiierefore,  campaign  for  medical  asepsis  as 
be  surgeon  does  for  surgical  asepsis. 

Many  houses,  especially  in  poorer  sections  of  cities,  lack  proper  facili- 
ties for  laundry  work.  Public  laundries,  sneh  as  are  provided  in  many 
European  countries,  would  materially  help  in  the  campaign  for  general 
uleanliness. 

At  one  time  the  theory  of  the  filth  diseases  reached  the  dig:nity  of 
a  special  name — ^the  pytbogenic  theory,  first  propounded  Ijv  Murchin- 
Bon  in  1858,*     Typhoid  fever  was  long  regarded  as  the  t\ne  of  a  filth 


»"I  shall  tvriu*;  forwnrd  what  I  consider  positive  proof  that  this  fever 
tvphoitl)  i»  produii'd  hv  I'lnanationa  from  diL^aying  orgunie  matter;  and  I 
imld    therefori'    64U;i^'«'8t    for    it    the   ttpp**llation    of    'ptfthogenic  fetter  J-  "     Mur* 

ehiaonr      "Coritrihotioiis  to  tht^  etiology  uf  IVHitiiiiiinl    Fevt?r/'  p.  219.     "Mi'dico- 

Chirurgical  Trmisartioufl/'  Lundon,  1858,  Vol.  XLI,  p.  22  L 
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disease,  aiid,  while  we  are  naw  dropping  that  term,  we  should  n^ 
forget  that  typhoid  fever  is  really  a  filthy  disease,  for  earh  rase  meanf 
that  A  short  circuit  has  been  established  between  the  dischnrges  from  oii# 
person  and  the  mouth  of  another. 

The  Influence  of  the  Soil  upon  Health,— The  soil  was  formerly 
accused  of  being  one  of  the  largest  and  nto^t  important  factors  in  th« 
spread  of  the  eommunicahle  diseases.  It  wae  once  regarded  as  th 
cause»  if  not  the  nesting  place,  of  infections  of  all  kinds;  tuberculo- 
sis, malaria,  typhoid  fever,  plague,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  dysentery*  and 
many  other  diseases  were  directly  associated  with  the  soil.  We  now 
know  that  cf^»mparatively  few  of  the  micro-organisms  pathogenic  for 
man  live  in  the  soil,  and  practically  none  of  them  grow  and  multiply 
there.  ' 

The  soil  contains  a  number  of  bacteria  that  may  be  serious  when 
introduced  into  wounds,  as  tetanus,  malignant  edema,  anthrax,  B.  aero* 
genes  capsulatus;  ofttiraes  organisms  belonging  to  the  hemorrhagic  sep« 
ticemic  group;  sometimes  staphylococci  and  streptococci. 

A  soil  polluted  with  human  excrement  presents  the  possibility  oft 
dAnger  of  intestinal  infections  of  all  kinds.  Thus,  bacterial  infeetionsj 
such  as  typhoid,  cholera,  and  dysentery,  or  protozoal  infections,  such 
as  amebic  dysentery,  or  the  higher  worms,  such  ns  hookworms,  may  all 
more  or  less  be  associated  with  polluted  soils. 

Soils  containing  mnch  organic  matter  and  presenting  other  favor* 
able  conditions  afford  resting  and  nesting  places  for  a  number  of  in- 
sectfl,  such  as  flies,  ticks,  eic,,  which  may  carr}^  infections. 

Vegetables  grown  in  polhited  soils  may  transfer  bacteria,  protozoa, 
or  the  e^^%  of  worms  in  a  mechanical  way  from  the  ground  to  thi 
mouth.  This  applies  particularly  to  vegetables  eaten  raw,  such 
radishes,  lettuce,  etc. 

Practically  all  the  water  used  for  drinking  and  other  purposes  haa 
either  rested  upon  the  soi!  or  has  percolated  through  it  into  the  gfoun^ 
The  soil  materially  affects  the  character  of  the  water.  In  this  way  thi 
soil  indirectly  influences  health  variously  and  sometimes  seriously.  Tht 
relation  of  water  to  health  is  a  subject  in  itself,  and  is  discussed  io 
a  separate  chapter* 

The  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  which  have  special  reference 
health  are  those  which  influence  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  hu- 
man habitations*     Persons  working  about  cold  nod  damp  soils  are  suh 
ject  to  rlieiimntif,  nenrrtl<:ric,  and  respiratory  affections. 

IKseaaes  Associated  with  the  Soil, — Tktaxhs, — Spores  of  the  tetanus 
icillus  commonly  occur  in  the  soil  of  inhabited  regions.     Tliey  ha^t 
en  fonnd  not  only  in  the  superfii'ial  layers^  but  sometimes  at  a  deptW 
of  several  feet.    The  normal  habitat  and  the  great  reservoir  of  tetan 
are  the  intestines  of  the  herbivora.     U  may  slso  be  found  in  the  'mXm^i 
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tinal  contents  of  man  and  other  animals.  Certain  savages  in  the  New 
Hebrides  used  to  smear  their  arrow  heads  with  dirt  from  crab  holes 
in  the  swamp»  which  they  knew  by  experience  to  be  poisonous.  We 
now  know  that  this  material  contained  tetanus  spores* 
^k  Tetanus  increases  as  we  approach  the  tropics,  where  puerperal  tet- 
■^Sins  and  tetanus  of  the  newborn  are  relatively  frequent.  Tetanus  spcres 
are  much  more  abundant  in  certain  localities  than  others.  For  ex- 
ample, certain  parts  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  have  become  not- 
able for  the  number  of  cases  of  tetanus  caused  by  small  wounds. 

The  tetanus  bacillus  probably  does  not  grow  and  multiply  in  the 
soil.    It  cannot  there  find  the  necessary  anaerobic  conditions,  tempera- 
ture, and  other  factors  necessary  for  multiplication.     The  resistance 
of  the  spores  accounts  for  the  persistence  of  the  infection. 
V     The  prevention  of  tetaniis  has  been  discussed  on  page  80. 

ANTHRAX,^Like  tetanus,  anthrax  does  not  grow  in  the  soil  under 
natural  conditions.  Its  persistence  is  accoimted  for  by  its  resistant 
endospore.  Anthrax  spores  have  been  found  in  pastures  where  infected 
animals  have  been  confined. 

The  anthrax  bacillus  requires  oxygen  in  order  to  sporulate;  the 
spores,  therefore,  do  not  form  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  very  important 
not  to  open  the  carcass  of  a  sheep  or  cow  dead  of  this  disease  before 
it  18  buried.  The  classic  researches  of  Pasteur  on  anthrax  should  he 
studied  in  this  connection.  Pasteur  examined  the  field  where  animals 
dead  of  anthrax  had  been  buried  twelve  years  previously.  He  found 
the  specific  bacillus  in  the  soil  and  demonstrated  its  virulence  by 
inoculations  into  guinea-pigs.  Pasteur  thought  that  the  spores  were 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  earthworms,  and  proved  the  poa- 
sibility  of  this  by  sowing  virulent  cultures  in  soil  and  recovering  the 
bacillus  from  worm  casts.  It  seems,  however,  in  the  light  of  subBe* 
qiient  investigations  that  the  danger  from  this  source  is  negligible,  so 
that  anthrax,  with  a  few  exceptions,  can  hardly  be  called  a  soil  in- 
fection. This  is  the  case  at  least  with  man,  for  there  is  no  instance 
on  record  in  which  human  anthrax  has  been  contracted  from  contact 
with  the  soil. 

Malignant  Edema.— The  bacillus  of  malignant  edema  is  found  in 
the  superficial  layers  of  the  soil.  It  is  very  widely  distributed.  This 
organism  is  also  found  in  putrefying  substances,  in  foul  water,  and  in 
the  intestinal  tract  of  various  animals.  In  1877  Pasteur  first  recog- 
nized an  organism  belonging  to  this  group  by  injecting  animals  with 
putrefying  liquids.  He  called  the  organism  the  mbrimt  sepiiqtte,  recog- 
nized its  anaerobic  nature,  but  did  not  obtain  it  in  pure  culture,  Koch 
and  Gaffky  in  1881  studied  it  carefully  and  renamed  it  the  bacillus  of 
malignant  edema.  Tlie  bacillus  has  lateral  llagella,  an  oval  spore,  and 
ig  a  strict  anaerobe.    It  is  very  pathogenic  for  almost  all  animals^  caus- 
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ing  extensive  hemorrhagic  edema  without  the  production  of  gas,  wbicb 
distinguishes  it  from  the  gas  bacillus  of  Welch.  Wound  infections  with 
maligiaaiit  edema  occur,  especially  with  deep  punctured  or  lacerated 
wouudsj  which  favor  anaerobic  growth.  Before  the  days  of  antieepsis 
this  complication  was  freqiient,  especially  during  wars. 

Bacillus  Weu;hii,  aim  known  as  Welch's  Gas  Bacillus  and  B. 
aifogenes  capsulatiis. — This  organism  is  a  member  of  a  populous  and 
widely  digtributed  species  of  bacteria,  which  have  in  common  the  ability 
to  ferment  sugars  with  the  production  of  butyric  acid.  B.  Welchii  is  a 
large  rod,  gram-positive,  and  usually  grows  singly  or  in  pairs.  Spore 
formation  is  inconstant  and  occurs  only  in  alkaline  nieiiia,  never  in  pure 
cultures  in  media  containing  a  fermentable  sugar  or  free  acid.  It  causes 
stormy  fermentation  of  milk;  that  is,  the  milk  is  quickly  coagulated  and 
gas  formation  is  so  abundant  as  to  break  up  the  curd  and  even  to  force 
parts  of  it  above  the  cream  ring*  A  rabbit  injected  intravenously  with 
this  organism,  killed  within  two  or  three  minutes  and  incubated,  pre- 
sents in  twenty-four  hours  a  body  enormously  distended  with  gas  which 
will  bum  with  a  pale  blue  flame.^ 

This  bacillus  is  found  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  man  and  animals, 
in  soil  and  dust  which  distributes  it  widely.  When  introduced  in  wounds 
it  causes  a  serious  infection  with  tbe  production  of  gas.  In  the  present 
war  many  woimds  contaminated  with  the  soil  of  the  trenches  have  been 
complicated  with  this  infection. 

Many  other  microorganisms,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  hemor- 
rhagic septicemic  group,  occur  in  the  soil  and  occasionally  complicate 
wounds. 

Typhoid  Fever. — There  is  a  ^videspread  belief,  even  among  sani- 
tarians, that  tfiis  disease  is  frequently  connected  with  soil  pollution. 
This  belief  was  given  scientific  confirmation  by  Pettenkofer,  who  pro- 
pounded the  theory  that  the  poison,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  introduced 
into  the  soil  where,  under  proper  conditions  of  organic  filth,  tempera- 
lure,  moisture,  etc.,  a  special  fermentation  takes  place,  Pettcnkofer 
believed  that  the  gases  or  effluvia  thus  produced  rise,  and  in  some  way 
were  capable  of  provoking  disease.  Pettenkofer's  views  of  typhoid  in 
relation  to  the  height  of  the  ground  wnter  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Typhoid  bacilli  frequently  find  their  way  upon  and  into  the  soil 
along  with  human  excreta.  Multiplication,  however,  rarely  takes  place 
there.  As  a  rule,  the  typhoid  bacillus  scarcely  lives  a  month*  possibly 
two  or  three  months,  in  the  soil.  When  frozen  they  may  live  and  re* 
main  virulent  for  several  months,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Plymotiib  epi- 
sode and  the  New  Haven  epidenii(%     While  typhoid  fever  in  ciliea  and 
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towns  has  no  evident  direct  relation  to  soil  pollution,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  an  indirect  relation  in  many  cases,  especially  in  camps 
and  in  rural  districts. 

There  are  numerous  ways  by  which  typhoid  bacilli  may  be  returned 
from  the  soil  to  the  mouth  of  a  susceptible  person.  It  is  possible,  though 
not  likely,  for  this  to  occur  directly.  So  far  as  typhoid  is  concerned, 
perhaps  the  greatest  danger  from  a  polluted  soil  consists  in  infection 
of  the  drinking  water.  The  ways  in  which  this  may  occur  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter  on  water.  The  transfer  of  typhoid  bacilli  from 
the  soil  to  the  mouth  may  also  occur  mechanically  by  means  of  flies, 
dust,  and  dirt.  Vegetables  grown  in  a  polluted  soil  may  carry  typhoid 
bacilli  to  the  very  tips  of  their  leaves. 

The  pollution  of  soil  with  human  feces  is  always  a  danger  and 
should  be  prevented.  The  worst  offense  in  this  particular  occurs  in 
country  districts,  where  the  potential  danger  is  greater  than  in  the  city. 

Goiter. — The  soil  and  its  underlying  rocky  strata  have  long  been 
associated  with  endemic  goiter,  in  some  indirect  way,  either  through 
chemical  constituents  or  bacterial  contaihination  of  drinking  water 
coming  in  contact  with  certain  geological  formations.  Goiter  is  most 
prevalent  in  the  regions  underlaid  by  the  Silurian,  Carboniferous,  and 
Permian  systems;  while  those  over  the  eruptive  or  crystalline  rocks  of 
the  Archean  group,  the  sediment  of  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  post  ter- 
tiary seas,  as  well  as  all  fresh-water  deposits,  are  comparatively  free 
from  the  affection. 

In  some  cases  goiter  does  appear  in  localities  over  the  second  group, 
but  in  these  places  the  underlying  strata  are  thin  and  ground  water 
penetrates  to  lower  groups.  It  is  observed  also  that  the  influence  of  the 
first  group  is  weakened  or  lost  by  superimpositions  of  the  fresh-water 
strata. 

Baillarger,  in  a  masterly  review  of  this  subject  in  1873,  concluded 
that  "it  had  not  been  shown  that  goiter  prevailed  exclusively  on  any 
particular  soil,  but  that  it  seemed  to  prove  that  the  endemic  is  extremely 
comm,on  on  the  dolomite  formations  and  rare  on  others.'^ 

The  relation  of  goitre  to  the  soil  is  doubtful.  For  further  discussion 
on  this  subject  see  page  916. 

Cholera. — There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cholera  vibrio 
dies  quickly  when  deposited  upon  or  in  the  soil  under  natural  condi- 
tions. The  cholera  vibrio  may  be  transferred  from  the  soil  to  the  mouth 
in  the  ways  mentioned  above  in  the  case  of  typhoid.  Formerly  cholera 
was  believed  to  be  associated  with  polluted  soils,  but  it  now  appears  that 
the  disease  is  rarely  contracted  from  the  soil,  and  that  the  physical  and 
chemical  conditions  of  the  ground  play  little,  if  any,  role  in  the  epi- 
demiology of  this  disease. 

Tuberculosis  and  Other  Diseases. — In  1862  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch 
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formulated  the  law  of  soil  moisture  froru  studies  which  seemed  to  in 
cate  that  tuberculosis  was  more  common  in  Maseaehusetts  over  moist 
soils  than  dry  ones.  If  there  is  any  connection  between  tubercolQgia 
and  the  soil,  the  relation  must  be  indirect.  Exposure  to  cold  and  dajiip 
depresses  vitality  aiid  lowers  resistance  to  tuberculosis.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  habitations  or  workshops  are  cold  and  damp 
because  the  ground  on  which  these  houses  are  built  is  wet  and  cold. 

The  soil  was  formerly  accused  of  being  responsible  for  plague^ 
malaria,  yellow*  fever,  and  a  long  list  of  other  diseases.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  soil  with  reference  to  the  wmmuni cable  diseases  diminishet 
with  our  increase  in  kuowleilge.  The  number  of  infections  directly 
associated  with  the  ground  are  very  few,  and  the  indirect  influences 
are  less  than  formerly  supposed. 

Apart  from  the  one  real  danger,  viz.^  soil  pollution  with  human  ex- 
crement, the  sanitarian  is  now  inclined  to  belittle  tjie  influence  of  tlie 
soil  upon  health. 

Dampness  and  cold  may  favor  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  conditiona, 
and  also  predispose  to  respiratory  infections.  In  this  way  association 
with  a  cold,  damp  soil  may  be  prejudicial  to  health.  Clay  soils  are 
apt  to  be  damp;  sand  and  gravel  soils  are  readily  drained  and  may 
be  kept  dry  by  means  of  simple  devices.  Such  soils,  therefore,  make 
the  best  building  sites  for  habitations.  As  a  rule,  the  foundation  of  a 
house  should  be  at  least  two  or  Three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
water. 

The  soil  greatly  influences  the  character  of  the  water  w^hicb  resta 
upon  it  and  which  passes  through  it.  This  will  be  discussed  in  the  sec- 
tion on  water, 

'  Hookworm  Disease. — Hookworm  disease  is  closely  aasociated  with 
the  soil.  It  may  fairly  be  considered  an  infection  the  result  of  soil 
pollution.  It  occurs  especially  in  moist  sandy  soils  rather  Llian  on 
clay  or  rocky  soils.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  hookworm  eggs,  when 
deposited  in  fetal  matter,  soon  dry  up  and  die  upon  hard  ruck'y  or 
clay  surfaces,  whereas  they  find  favorable  conditions  for  development 
upon  moist  aaud  or  loam.  Lender  these  conditions  Uie  larvae  develop 
as  far  as  the  second  ecdysis,  which  have  the  power  of  penetrating  the  h 
akin  (see  page  1211).  H 

Other  Animal  Faeasites. — In  a  somewhat  similar  senae  many  of 
the  animal  parasitta  of  man  arc  deposited  on  the  soil  and  reinfect  man 
during  one  of  the  atages  of  their  cycle  of  development  Mg<»t  of  tho 
I  integtinal  parasitcu  of  man  are  deposited  on  the  soil,  and,  alter  a  vary* 
^^^g  journey,  sonietimea  Uirough  an  ijitcrnicdtate  host,  again  find  lodg 
^Bnient  in  man.  In  the  caae  of  tricbinai  for  instance^  man  pollutes  the 
I  BolI  with  feces  containing  the  eggs.  Hogs  devour  tlile  infection  and 
I      return  the  disease  to  man.    In  a  somewhat  aimUar  way  the  tapeworms 
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tie  and  also  some  ameba  and  flagellates  pass  part  of  their  life 
r  upon  the  soil. 

e  Ascaais  lumbricoides  and  the  TrichvHs  trichiura,  two  very  eom- 
^orms  inhabiting  the  intestinal  tract  of  man,  have  thick-shelled 
nd  must  rest  in  the  soil  about  a  month  before  they  are  infective, 
aires  about  a  month  for  the  embryo  to  develop.  If  fresh  eggs 
ie  two  worms  are  ingested,  they  pass  through  the  intestinal  tract 
t  hatching. 


lAtA  of  animal  parasitea  of  man  which  may  be  ipread  by  aaU  poUtUion 


III 

Requires  further  study.    Probably 
I  or  II  aa  marked. 
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tuB  mesnili 

bfltschlii                 I 

lonas  vaginalis 

Cercomonas  hominis            I 

hominis 

Prowazekia  cruzi                  i 

hominis 

urinaria            1 

b  bigemina 

"           Weinberg!          i 

iium  coll 

Monas  pjophila                    i 

,  intestinalis 

Heteromita  zeylanica           I 

Trichomonas  dysenteriae     I 

"            pulmonalis      i 

Rhinosporidium  seeberi        i 

Balantidium  minutum          i 

Nictotherus  faba                   i 

"          giganteus          i 

"          africanus           i 

TREMATODA 


Fasciola  hepatica 
Opisthorchis  felineus 
Clonorchis  endemicus 
Paragonimus    wester- 

mani 
Schistosoma     japoni- 


Fasciola  gigantica  n 

Watsonius  watsoni  n 

Gastrodiscus  hominis      ,  n 

Fasciolopais  buaki  n 

ftillebomi  n 

Echinostoma  ilocanum  n 

*  *           malayannm  n 

Opisthorchis  noverca  n 

Clonorchis  sinensis  n 

Heterophyes  beterophyes  n 

Dicrocoelium  lanceatum  n 
Schistosoma  haematobium  n 

'*           mansoni  n 


SECTION  VI 
WATER 

CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

'*Tlie  greatest  influence  on  health  is  exerted  by  those  things  which  we 
most  freely  and  frequently  require  for  our  existence,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  water  and  air''  (Aristotle). 

While  water  is  not  technically  classed  as  a  food,  it  is  an  essential 
article  of  diet.  In  nature  water  comes  in  contact  with  many  surfaces 
and  substances  and,  therefore,  is  particularly  liable  to  contain  impuri- 
ties, especially  as  it  is  the  most  universal  solvent  known.  Water  is 
also  a  frequent  medium  for  the  transmission  of  infection. 

From  the  remotest  antiquity  the  highest  value  has  been  placed 
upon  an  abundant  and  pure  water  supply.  Centers  of  population  sprang 
up  in  ancient  times  around  those  points  where  it  was  most  readily 
available,  and  great  expenditures  of  labor  and  treasure  were  made  to 
carry  it  to  places  where  it  was  not  naturally  plentiful.^ 

Water  is  a  prime  necessity  of  life — not  only  as  an  article  of  diet, 
but  also  for  the  proper  cleanliness  of  person,  clothing,  and  things. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  towns  in  this  country 
before  1800  having  a  public  water  supply  was  only  16,  supplying  about 
2.8  per  cent,  of  the  existing  population  at  that  time.  In  1850  there 
were  only  83  public  water  wotks,  supplying  ^bout  10.6  per  cent,  of  the 
census  population.  In  1897  the  total  number  was  3,196,  supplying 
about  41.6  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Since  then  the  number  has 
^eatly  increased,  but  exact  information  is  not  available.* 

COMPOSITION 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  water  was  regarded  as  an 
elementary  substance.     In  1781  Cavendish  discovered  that,  when  an 

^The  date  of  oonBtniction  of  the  Appian  aqueduct  carrying  water  to  Home 
IB  placed  at  312  B.  C.  Eighteen  other  aqueducts  were  constructed  at  various 
times  until  226  A.  D.  The  one  commenced  by  Emperor  Caius  and  completed  by 
Claudius,  according  to  Pliny,  cost  350,000,000  sesterces,  or  about  $12,700,000. 

*  Baker,  M.  N.:   "Manual  of  American  Water  Works,"  1891  and  1897. 
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electric  epftrk  is  passed  through  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  hydrogen  to 
1  pert  of  oxygen,  these  gases  combine  to  form  water.  Since  then 
water  hajB  been  marie  synthetically,  and  ^separated  anal^iically  into  iti 
component  constituents  by  various  methods. 
The  composition  of  pure  water  {HjO)  is: 


Ox>'gen     . 
Hydrogen. 


ly  Volume 

By  Weight 

1  part 

Sparta 

2  part« 

Ipart 

Pure  water  is  a  chemical  curiosity;  it  docs  not  exist  in  natiii 
All  water  in  nature  contains  irapurities,  in  solution  and  in  suspension. 
Some  of  these  impurities  are  organic  and  some  are  inorganic.  They 
consist  of  various  gases,  fluids,  and  solid  sybstaneee.  The  more  im- 
portant impurities  and  their  sanitary  signifieance  will  be  considered 
in  detail  under  the  chemical  analysis  of  water. 


CLASSIFIOATION  OF  WATER 


I 


i 


From  a  sanitary  standpoint  water  is  either  good  or  had-  Commonly 
waters  are  classified  as  pure  or  impure.  It  is  not  possible,  boweTer^ 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinc- 
tion. In  the  classical  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  waters  are  spoken  of  as  normal  or  polluted.  A  normal  water 
is  free  from  direct  or  indirect  pollution  by  waste  products  from  human 
life  or  industries.  The  dit!iculty  with  this  classification  is  that  normal 
waters  may  differ  widely  in  color,  taste,  odor,  and  composition,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  unfit  for  household  or  manufacturing  purposes. 

Water  is  considered  pure  from  a  sanitary  point  when  it  contains  no 
evidences  of  pollution  from  the  wastes  of  man  or  animal^  and  is  con- 
sidered pure  by  the  engineer  when  it  contains  no  lime  or  salt  to  form 
boiler  scale,  or  organic  matter  in  sufficient  amount  to  cause  foaming. 

A  practical  classification  of  water  is  as  follows:  (1)  good,  (t) 
polluted,  (3)  infected.  A  good  water  may  be  defined  as  one  of  good 
sanitary  quality,  as  determined  by  physical  inspection,  bacteriological 
and  chemical  analyses,  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  watershed,  and,  finallyr 
by  clinical  experience.  A  polluted  water  is  one  containing  organic 
waste  of  either  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  A  polluted^  w^ater  is  a 
suspicious  w*ater.  An  infected  water  contains  the  specific  microorgan* 
isms  of  human  diseases.^ 

In  Europe  waters  are  frequently  classified  as  potable  or  non-potable. 
Many  citiea  on  the  Continent  have  a  double  water  snpply  with  faucets 

*Sumetim^B  spoken  of  ft«  cotitaniinftt<>d  water. 

'Chemkai  poitotii  euch  an  l4*a<]  are  not  included  in  this  ctAMiiflcmtfan, 
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plainly  labeled  ^'potable*'  or  *'non-potable,"  the  first  being  suitable  for 
drinking  and  cooking  purposes  and  personal  use,  while  the. second  is 
intended  for  miscellaneous  household  and  industrial  uses. 

According  to  location,  waters  are  considered  under  three  classes, 
viz.,  rain  water,  surface  water,  or  ground  water. 


PROPERTIES  OF  WATER 

Water  is  a  clear,  transparent,  tasteless,  and  odorless  fluid;  colorless 
in  small  quantities;  pale  blue  through  a  deep  column.  It  freezes  at 
0°  C.  and  boils  at  100®  C,  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  760  mm.  It 
is  practically  incompressible;  has  its  greatest  density  at  4°  C.;  is  a 
remarkable  solvent.  The  latent  heat  of  water  and  other  properties 
that  have  a  sanitary  bearing  will  be  considered  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

Water  is  the  most  widely  distributed  substance.  The  hardest  crystals 
and  the  driest  rocks  contain  appreciable  quantities;  in  fact,  crystals 
could  not  form  were  it  not  for  the  action  of  water. 

Practically  all  subetances  yield  to  water;  it  is  the  most  universal 
solvent  known.  It  dissolves  gases;  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important 
constituents  of  all  natural  waters  is  carbonic  acid.  Carbon  dioxid  is 
always  present  in  the  air,  and  all  rain  waters  contain  some  of  it.  Still 
more  is  taken  up  by  the  water  as  it  percolates  through  ground  covered 
with  vegetation.  The  presence  of  this  gas  increases  the  solvent  powers 
of  the  water,  enabling  it  especially  to  dissolve  limestone  and  many 
other  inorganic  substances. 


THE  USES  OF  WATER  IN  THE  BODY 

As  a  rule,  water  is  not  considered  a  food,  for  it  may  be  said  to 
have  little  or  no  value  when  estimated  as  a  force  producer  within  the 
body.  Much  of  the  water  which  is  either  drunk  or  ingested  as  a  part 
of  other  foods  passes  through  the  body  unchanged,  but  some  of  it  is 
undoubtedly  altered  or  split  up  into  elements  which  unite  with  other 
compounds.  The  nature  of  these  processes  is  obscure,  and  as  yet  very 
little  understood.  Water  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  food  because  it  enters 
into  the  structural  composition  of  all  foods  as  well  as  all  the  tissues  of 
the  body;  it  is  an  essential  element  of  diet,  even  though  it  cannot  of 
itself  build  tissue,  repair  waste,  or  produce  heat  or  energy. 

Water  composes  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  body  weight,  and 
its  importance  to  the  system,  tlierefore,  cannot  be  overrated.  The 
elasticity  or  pliability  of  muscles,  cartilages,  tendons,  and  even  bones 
is  in  a  great  part  due  to  the  water  which  these  tissues  contain.    "The 
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eelle  of  the  body  are  aquatic  in  their  habits/*  The  amount  of  water 
required  by  a  healthy  maii  in  24  liours  is,  on  the  average,  between 
1,800  and  2  J  00  e.  c,  beside  about  600  c.  c.  taken  in  as  an  ingredient 
of  solid  foods,  thus  making  a  total  of  2,400-2,700  c.  c.  Twenty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  loss  of  water  from  the  body  takes  place  through  the 
skin,  twenty  per  cent,  through  the  lungs,  fifty  per  cent,  through 
the  kidneys,  and  two  }>er  cent,  through  other  secTetions  and  the 
feces. 

The  use  of  water  in  the  body  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  It 
cuters  into  chemical  composition  of  the  tissues;  it  forma  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  all  the  fluids  of  the  body  and  maintains  their  proper  de- 
gree of  dilutioij,  aud  thus  favors  metabolism;  by  moistening  various 
surfaces  of  the  body,  such  as  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  it  prevent* 
friction ;  it  furnishes  in  the  blood  and  lymph  a  fluid  medium  by  which 
food  may  be  taken  to  remote  parts  of  the  body  and  the  waste  material 
removed,  thus  promoting  rapid  tissue  changes ;  it  serves  as  a  distributor 
of  body  heat;  it  regulates  the  body  temperature  by  tlie  physical  process 
of  absorption  and  evaporation. 

One  of  the  most  universal  dietetic  faults  is  neglect  to  take  enough 
water  into  the  system. 
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From  a  sanitary  standpoint  our  aim  should  be  to  encourage  a  gen- 
erous use  of  w*ater,  but  to  discourage  waste.  The  conservation  of  pure 
water  and  the  economic  value  of  a  purified  water  are  pressing  problems 
that  a  growing  and  expanding  country  must  meet  and  solve  as  a  matter 
of  self-interest  if  not  of  self-preserTation. 

It  is  possible  to  get  along  with  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of 
water.  Thresh  found  that  in  a  number  of  muntry  places  the  amount 
used  in  cottages  could  not  have  greatly  exceeded  one  gallon  per  i>crm>n 
per  day.  This  is  not  suHicicnt  for  modern  requirements  of  cleanli- 
ness and  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  supply  is  abundant  and  easy  of  acces^ 
large  quantities  of  water  are  heedlessly  wasted* 

The  average  amount  of  water  per  capita  required  for  domestic  pur- 
poses is  usually  stated  at  about  17  gallons  a  day.  Rankine  considers 
10  gallons  sufficient.  Parkes  fmind  that  the  average  amount  used  by 
a  man  in  the  middle  class,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  a  cleanly 
man  belonging  to  a  fairly  rlt»an  hoUR^hold,  is  12  gallons  per  day.  This 
tndndes  the  amount  used  in  cooking*  drinking,  ablutimi,  utensil  and 
house  wnnhing,  and  laundry,  Davies'  estimate  of  17  gallons  a  day  is 
divided  as  follows. 
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Drinking,  3  pints;  cooking,  5  pints 1  gal. 

Ablution  (including  sponge  bath,  2)^  gals.) 5    ^ 

Washing  (laundry,  3;  house,  etc.,  3) 6    ** 

Water  closets 5   " 

17   « 

The  actual  per  capita  daily  consumption  of  water  in  some  cities  is, 
in  fact,  not  much  above  this  figure.  Thus,  Manchester  uses  20  gallons 
and  Berlin  22  gallons  a  day  for  each  individual.  Some  small  English 
towns,  as  Saffron  Walden  (population  6,108,)  use  11  gallons  per  cap- 
ita per  day,  and  Melrose  (population  1,300)  uses  13  gallons.  As  a 
contrast  to  tiiese  low  figures  most  cities  in  America  are  furnished  with 
an  extravagant  quantity — Pittsburgh,  250  gallons  per  capita  daily,  Buf- 
falo, 223,  Philadelphia,  227,  Washington,  218.  The  small  amount  of 
water  used  by  some  European  cities  is  not  an  ideal  to  strive  for  under 
American  conditions.  The  European  figures  are  steadily  increasing, 
even  where  all  water  is  sold  by  meter.  In  towns  having  a  metered  sup- 
ply the  per  capita  consumption  varies  from  6.6  gallons  daily  for  the 
lowest  class  of  dwellings  to  59  gallons  for  the  highest  class  of. 
dwellings. 

The  following  tables  give  the  per  capita  consumption  in  some  Ameri- 
can cities,  contrasted  with  similar  figures  abroad. 


The  quarUiUea  of  water  supplied  in  a  number  of  American  cities 


Plaoe 


Pittsburgh. . 

Buffak) 

Philadelphia 
Washington. 

Chica^ 

Detroit 

Boston 

Cleveland. . . 
New  York.. 

Newark 

Milwaukee. . 
Minneapolis. 
Worcester. . . 
Providence. . 

St.  Paul 

Hartford. . . . 

Lowell 

Fall  River. . 


Year> 


1905 
1900 
1905 
1906 
1900 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1902 
1900 
1905 
1904 
1900 
1905 
1900 
1906 
1905 
1905 


GfOloiu 


250 

233 

227 

218 

190 

190 

151 

137 

129 

94 

91 

82 

70 

68 

67 

63 

52 

37 


Percentage 

of  Services 

Metered 


1 
2 

"3 
3 
29 
6 
68 
35 
21 
94 
42 
94 
86 
28 

100 
69 
97 


Year« 


1912 
1915 
1913 
1915 
1913 
1912 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 


Gallons 

per  capita 

Daily 


236 

312 

178 

130 

218 

185 

104 

137 

66 

122 

127 

79 

84 

75 

61 

101 

57 

53 


Percentage 

of  Services 

Metered 


20 
5 

'76 


60 
79 

'55 
99 
90 


64 

98 

78 

100 


*  From  Hazen's  "Clean  Water  and  How  to  Get  It." 
*From  official  sources  compiled  by  Dr.  J.  P.  BilL 
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The  quantUiet  of  water  aupplUd  in  a  few  foreign  cities 


PlA<» 

Year 

U.  a  r.allona 

per  Cftptt* 

Daily 

Race 

y«r 

London ...,,.,. 

1912     i 

1911 

1913 

1905 

1905 

1005 

3R 
36 
69 
37 
G3 
39 

Berlin 

1913 
1905 
1905 
1913 
1903 

24 

Liverpool 

Paris. 

Amsterdftm 

Melbourne.  .  .  ,  . 
Sydney 

Hamburg 

Dresden 

Copenhagen .... 
Brisbane 

44 

26 
32 
58 

The  amount  of  water*  expressed  by  the  per  capita  cousumptidn 
of  a  comnmiiity  is  yery  misleading  for  piirposeg  of  comparison.  The 
figures  are  iimmlly  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  theoretical  amount 
of  water  pumped,  by  the  population*  The  reBuIt,  therefore,  does  not 
take  into  arconnt  many  factors,  for  the  artiial  amount  of  water  pumped 
does  not  equal  the  theoretical  powsibilitieg :  correction8  for  slip  and  other 
fuctors  8hoiTld  be  made.  The  fi^nireg  aUo  do  not  take  into  account  the 
amount  of  water  lost  through  broken  pipes,  leaky  joints,  etc.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  some  places  almost  half  the  water  pumped  is  wasted  in 
this  way.  According  to  Whipple,  the  water  lost  and  unaccounted  for 
with  metered  supplies  amounts  to  from  15  to  50  gallons  per  day  per 
capita.  Further,  there  are  great  discrepancies  when  contrasting  differ- 
ent cities  in  the  amount  of  water  used  for  business  purposes.  The 
amount  of  water  used  in  trades  and  manufactures  Taries  enormously 
Tertain  industries,  such  as  mining,  tanneries,  coal  washing,  paj>er  milk, 
breweries,  wool  scouring,  etc.,  T'Kjujre  great  quantities.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  iron,  coal,  and  steel  regions  of  Pennsylvania  a  quantity  of 
water  representing  the  entire  flow  of  the  Allegheny  River  pa^sses  through 
the  large  steel,  iron,  and  other  mills  along  its  banks  several  times  before 
it  reaches  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Therefore,  unle^  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption is  ba^ed  upon  the  amount  of  water  actually  measured  hy  meter 
for  domestic  purposes,  the  figures  of  one  city  cannot  be  properly  n>m- 
pared  with  those  of  another* 

Few  persons  realize  the  immense  amount  of  water  thai    i^  wa.^te<i 

in  almost  every  town.     Taking  it  right  through,  probably  otie-half  of 

the  water  supply  of  American  cities  is  wantonly  wasted.     While  some 

of  this  is  unavoidable^  the  greater  part  of  it  could  be  stopped.    There  an* 

lhri>e  principal  causes  of  this  waste:     (1)   leakage  from  faulty  niaiii!^ 

and  service  pipes;  (2)   waste  from  defective  house  fittings;  (3)  wastt 

resulting  from  an  unmetered  or  unmeasured   service.     Tlie  first  cauff! 

'It  hftft  bfcn  calrnlated  tbat  altoj?ethi*r  the  ^npidy  of  Ri»me  wag  332.908^024 
gm11on«  daily,  which  woiihl  have  been  over  3.12  ^allnrit^  per  capita  upon  a  hum 
of  a  population  of  one  mil  Hun.  Thit  eaI(*ulation.  ho^i'ver.  haa  Uh^r  Ii^imhI  upun 
data  furniahw!  hy  Prony  in  1817.  Mr  rh»nien»  IbTHchel  han  lnti'ly  fihown  a 
niurh  more  nrohahle  figure  for  the  daily  water  con»utiiplion  of  Home,  nauelj; 
32,000,000  L.  8.  gallona. 
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iBcludes  leaks  from  faulty  mains  and  service  pipes  and  all  other  liidilea 
defects  where  the  water  escapes  unpeTceived  into  drains  and  sewers  or 
into  the  sub-soiL  It  is  possible  to  check  a  large  part  of  this  waste  by 
the  use  of  instruments  known  as  detectors.  With  these  instruments 
leakB  may  be  located.  The  detectors  are  of  two  sorts:  (1)  aquaphones, 
instruments  resembling  a  large  stethoscope,  by  which  a  trained  ear  may 
loeate  murmurs;  (2)  pitometers^  instruments  which  measure  the  rate 
of  flow  in  branch  lines  during  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  when  prac- 
tically no  water  is  used.  In  this  way  leaks,  defective  taps,  and  open 
stopcocks  may  be  discovered.  It  requires  but  a  moment's  calculation  to 
figure  out  the  great  numl>er  of  gallons  wasted  by  forgetting  to  close  a 
stopcock.  In  some  cities,  such  as  Washington,  in  the  winter  time  the 
water  in  many  houses  is  allowed  to  run  continuously  from  the  cold  water 
faucet,  in  order  to  prevent  freezing.^  The  waste  from  this  cause  is  enor- 
mous, and  may  be  corrected  by  properly  placing  the  service  pipes  so  as 
to  avoid  all  danger  from  bursting  through  freezing.     It  has  been  the 

K'versal  experience  that  much  water  is  thoughtlessly  wasted  where  the 
n*ce  is  not  metered.  The  only  objection  to  a  metered  service  is  the 
prejudice  common  to  all  iunovations,  but  the  advantages  are  soon  real- 
ized and  the  saving  is  very  considerable.  The  introduction  of  meters  in 
the  city  of  Washington  during  the  past  few  years  has  resulted  in  check- 
ing the  waste  by  reducing  the  total  amount  of  water  consumed  one- 
third,  making  a  saving  of  from  20  to  30  million  gallons  of  water  a  day 
without  annoyance  or  inconvenience  to  any  one.  This  great  saving  did 
not  all  result  from  the  metering  alone,  but  was  aided  by  the  use  of 
detectors  and  an  efficient  system  of  inspection,  which  checked  waste 
from  other  causes.  In  IMilwaukee,  before  meters  were  generally  adopted, 
the  water  used  per  tap  was  1,?81  gallons  per  day.  After  the  majority 
of  houses  were  furnished  with  meters,  the  amount  used  per  tap  was 
only  644  gallons.  Another  notable  instance  of  checking  waste  was  fur- 
nished by  Liverpool,  \vhere  the  average  amount  supplied  daily  per  head 
was  33.5  galhms.  Deacons'  water  waste  detectors  were  introduced,  and 
these,  together  with  ethcient  inspection,  reduced  the  supply  to  23  gal* 
Ions  without  any  restrictions  being  placed  upon  the  consumers.  At 
Shoreditch,  in  England  (population  87,000),  the  introdnction  of  waste 
detectors  effected  in  the  course  of  three  years  a  diminution  of  waste 
and  undue  consumption  amounting  to  720,000,000  gallons  per  annum. 
At  Exeter  the  introdnction  of  waste  detectors  reduced  ths  waste  from 
75  to  12  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

It  is  estimated  by  engineers  that  45  per  cent,  of  the  water  supplied 
to  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  is  wasted^  and  that  if  this  wa^te  were 

eked   the  new  aqueduct  from   the  Caiskills,  which    is  costing  over 
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$iriO,000,000»  would  uot  be  iioetled.     While  it  is  neiessary  to  & 
liberal  supply,  there  is  no  eauitary  advantage  in  wa^^te.     Good 
water  in  large  quantities  is  difficult  to  obtain  and  expensive.    Economy 
id  avoidance  of  waste  are,  therefore,  essential. 


DOUBLE  WATER  SUPPLIES 


i 


The  quefttiofi  of  a  double  supply  of  water,  one  ch^p  for  g^neml 
purposes  and  the  other  high  class  for  personal  use,  has  often  engng«*il 
the  attejition  of  engineers  and  sanitarians.  Ancient  Rome  had  a  sort 
of  double  supply,  and  Paris  and  other  European  cities  have  it  at  pres- 
ent The  advaota^t^s  and  disadvantages  of  the  double  system  are  evi* 
dent.  Even  where  the  community  served  is  int-elligent  and  careful, 
the  danger  of  a  double  system  is  very  great,  and  it  will  probably  never 
be  resorted  to  except  through  stress  of  circumstances. 

Sedgwick  has  recently  suggested  that  cities  may  be  given  a  double 
water  supply  provided  the  one  for  general  use  is  disinfected  or  de- 
Matured  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  its  use  for  drinking  pur^ioice. 
Thus,  if  the  second  supply  had  added  to  it  a  large  amount  of  bleaching 
powder,  perhjips  sulYicient  to  make  it  distasteful,  it  would  at  hmt  k* 
harmless  so  far  as  infections  are  concerned.  The  proposition  is  attrge- 
tivc,  and  would  serve  well  for  street  washing,  fire,  and  otlter  purposok 
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We  may  begin  the  circle  by  considering  that  all  water  cornea  to  Oi 
from  the  aqueous  vapor  condensed  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow.  Of 
this  a  certain  amount  returns  to  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation;  the 
rest  collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  soaks  int,*^  the  grouod* 
Some  of  it  flows  off  in  the  direction  of  surface  slope  to  join  the  jKinda, 
lakes,  rivers,  or  seas,  or  some  of  it  may  penetrate  the  earth  to  variable 
<lepllis.  The  sources  of  our  water  supply  may,  therefore,  be  cla^sifiiMl 
as:  (1)  rain  or  snow  water,  (2)  surface  water, -including  pcmds,  lakefi 
8treams^  and  rivers,  and  (3)  ground  water,  im  hiding  springs  and  well?. 
This  classification  is  evidently  an  arbitrary  one,  used  for  convenience. 
There  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  betw£»en  rain,  surfiice,  and  ground 
water*  Rain  water  soon  becomes  surface  water,  and  surfai*t^  wrttj*r 
quickly  passi^s  into  the  ground :  the  ground  water  fn?qucntly  reappearn! 
as  springs  to  form  streams  and  lakes  and  other  surface  supplii?«. 

Ruin  wat»T  is  nomhially  the  purest  and  may  be  free  from  all  trat'e^ 
of  organic  matter,  but  is  liable  to  irregularity  of  c^omposition,  and  IE 
built-np  sectiong  it  in  very  diflicuJt  to  collect  it  eo  aa  to  be  fr^^  from 
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contamination  and  fit  for  drinking.  Surface  water  from  inhabited 
watersheds  is,  in  its  raw  condition,  never  entirely  safe  for  drinking 
purposes.  Ground  water  obtained  from  the  sub-soil  of  a  catchment 
area,  free  from  sources  of  pollution,  is  usually  of  a  satisfactory  char- 
acter. Artesian  water,  which  is  ground  water  obtained  from  the  deeper 
underlying  strata^  is  often  so  rich  in  mineral  matters  that  it  is  imsatis- 
factory  for  most  uses.  The  various  sources  of  pollution,  its  character, 
and  dangers  will  be  considered  in  subsequent  pages. 

RAIN  WATER 

Bain  water  is  really  '^distilled  water,*'  that  is,  it  is  water  that  has 
been  vaporized  and  then  condensed.  The  process  of  distillation  is  one 
of  the  best  known  methods  for  purifying  liquids  of  all  kinds.  All  the 
non- volatile  substances  are  left  behind;  theoretically,  therefore,  rain 
water  should  approach  nearer  to  absolute  purity  than  any  other  kind 
of  natural  water.  However,  it  receives  impurities  from  the  moment 
it  condenses,  for  each  droplet  of  mist  is  formed  about  a  particle  of 
dust  in  the  air.  The  rain  drop  further  absorbs  gases,  and  as  it  drops 
through  the  air  collects  a  large  amount  of  the  "dirf '  floating  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  common  observation  how  a 
shower  will  wash  the  air  so  that  it  becomes  beautifully  clear  and  clean. 
The  impurities  collected  by  the  rain  before  it  reaches  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  while  considerable  in  amoimt,  are  practically  negligible  from 
a  sanitary  standpoint.  After  rain  touches  the  earth's  surface  it  becomes, 
to  all  intents  and  purposcis,  a  surface  water,  unless  collected  with  special 
precautions  to  avoid  contamination.  If  collected  from  a  clean,  impervi- 
ous surface  in  the  open  coimtry,  it  is  the  purest  of  natural  waters.  The 
use  of  rain  water  for  drinking  purposes  has  met  with  little  favor  by 
sanitarians,  despite  its  exceptional  purity,  because  it  is  so  frequently  col- 
lected and  stored  in  such  a  careless  manner  that  it  is  subject  to  impuri- 
ties. It  is  true  that  rain  water  is  not  likely  to  be  infected  with  sewage, 
nevertheless  some  of  the  filthiest  waters  used  for  domestic  purposes  come 
from  rain-water  tanks.  Even  casual  inspection  will  often  show  that 
rain  water  collected  and  stored  in  the  usual  way  is  very  far  from  being 
pure,  though  rarely  infected. 

Because  rain  water  is  soft  it  recommends  itself  for  use  in  the  laun- 
dry, and  the  absence  of  lime  salts  renders  it  desirable  for  cooking.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  not  considered  as  practicable  as  a  good  ground 
or  surface  water  for  general  domestic  supply. 

The  use  of  rain  water  stored  in  cisterns  is  the  principal  factor  in 
keeping  yellow  fever  alive  in  endemic  foci.  The  yellow  fever  mos- 
quito (Stegomyia  calopus)  breeds  by  preference  in  artificial  containers 
holding  rain  water.     It  was  the  abolition  of  such  breeding  places  that 
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has  protected  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  many  other  sr-n ports  tliat  for- 
merly fosti^red  the  stegomyia  and  suflfered  from  yellow  fever  epidemics 
(see  page  237)* 

Usually  it  is  advisable  to  filter  rain  water  eoUeeted  from  the  roofs 
of  buildingg,  especially  if  sit\iat*?d  in  towns,  near  dusty  roads,  etc. 

Underground  filters  for  rain  M'ater,  in  order  to  purify  it  before  it 
enters  tlie  storage  tanks,  are  frequently  prcjvidwL  These  filters  are 
for  the  most  part  unsatisfactory.  Either  the  material  is  so  coarj^e  tlmt 
little  purification  is  effected,  or  so  fine  that  it  speedily  becomes  clogged 
and  ueeleBB.  They  rarely  receive  proper  attention  and,  therefore,  ar« 
apt  to  become  filthy. 

Amoimt. — The  average  annual  rainfall  on  the  globe  is  computed  to 
be  33  inches.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  for  different  portions  of  tlie 
United  States  has  been  tabulated  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
to  average  some  30  inches.  In  New  Eiigland  and  the  Middle  States  it 
amomits  to  40  inches.  In  Assam  from  tlOU  to  805  inches  have  been 
recorded,  while  in  the  Sahara  de^rl,  part  of  Arabia,  the  dej^ert  of 
Gobi,  and  portions  of  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru  it  has  seldom  been  known 
to  rain.  Coles-Finch  states  that  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  earth  is  growing  drier*  The  glaciers  are  retreating*  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  many  other  lakes  are  growing  smaller,  and  the  gre«i 
deserts  seem  to  be  extending.  Some  of  the  richest  countries  on  earth 
have  seen  their  fertility  decreas?ing,  mainly  owing  to  lessened  raiufali* 
mtxd  this  caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the 
forests.  Ruined  forests  mean  flooded  rivers,  periodic  droughts,  eroded 
soil,  and  dried-up  springs- 

The  amount  of  water  given  by  rain  can  easily  be  calculated  if  two 
points  are  known — the  mass  of  rainfall  and  the  area  of  the  receiving 
surface,  Tlie  amount  is  determined  hy  a  rain  gage  and  the  area  ot 
the  receiving  surface  must  be  measured.  Roughly,  the  amount  maj 
be  ca]culat<Ml  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  receiving  surface  in  squa 
feet  by  half  the  rainfall  in  inches,  tlie  result  being  in  gallons,  iler«^ 
the  error  is  about  4  piT  cent.  Thus,  according  to  Church,  one  inch 
rain  on  a  house  roof  20\*^0  feet  area  would  be  about  250  gallons.  Wit 
a  rainfall  of  40  inches  per  annum  this  would  amount  to  10,000  galloai 
or  27  gallons  per  day. 

The  total   theoretical  amount,   however,  is  never  available*  for 
reason  tliat  some  is  lost  Ity  evaporation  and  the  first  flow  should 
wasted. 

Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  water  may  be  coIlect«>d  from  a  Itgh 
ahowej*  spread  over  a  iuUHidenible  interval,  especially  in  hot  weathi 
as  nearly  all  is  lost  by  evaporation. 

The  stations  of  Prussia  allow  tlie  following  averagi^  for  evapomtJoS 
Ui©  amoimt  evaporated  in  the  open  fallow  field  being  called  100: 
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Evaporated 


Retained  More 
than  in  Open 
Fallow  field 


Under  beech  growth. 
Under  spruce  growth 
Under  pine  growth . . 
From  cultivated  field 


Per  Cent. 
40.4 
45.3 
41.8 
90.3 


Per  Cent. 

59.6 

54.7 

58.2 

9.7 


It  is  this  protection  against  evaporation  which  gives  to  the  forest 
its  chief  value  as  a  guardian  of  water  supply.  The  forest  floor,  with 
its  irregularities  and  its  sponge-like  qualities,  moreover  stops  the  rapid 
and  ruinous  draining  of  the  surface,  with  attendant  denuding  of  the 
land,  and  favors  slow  percolation  through  the  soil  and  reinforcement  of 
the  springs. 

The  amount  of  water  that  can  be  utilized  from  the  rainfall,  drain- 
ing a  catchment  area,  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Taking,  for  example, 
an  average  of  46  inches  of  rainfall  each  year  upon  the  catchment  area, 
one-half  of  this  is  lost  by  evaporation  from  the  water  surfaces,  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  especially  from  the  leaves  of  all  the  plants 
and  trees  that  grow  upon  it.  The  other  half,  equal  to  a  rainfall  of  23 
inches,  flows  off  into*  streams,  and  sooner  or  later  reaches  the  lake  or 
impounding  reservoir.  In  wet  years  the  amount  that  flows  off  is 
greater;  in  dry  years  it  is  less  than  the  average;  in  the  winter  and 
spring  months  the  flow  is  very  much  greater  than  at  other  times. 

Collection  and  Storage. — The  points  of  prime  importance  in  the  col- 
lection and  storage  of  rain  water  for  domestic  purposes  are:  (1)  the 
material  and  care  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  is  caught;  (2)  the  sep- 
aration of  the  first  flow,  which  contains  most  of  the  grossest  impurities; 
(3)  the  location  and  construction  of  the  storage  cistern. 

Storage  cisterns  for  collecting  rain  water  are  frequently  placed  under- 
ground. In  some  places,  such  as  New  Orleans,  rain  water  cisterns  are 
built  of  cypress  wood  and  always  above  ground.  Tanks  of  wood  serve 
their  purpose  well,  provided  they  be  kept  full.  If  there  is  great  fluctua- 
tion in  the  water  line  the  tank  itself  falls  out  of  repair.  Rain  water 
attacks  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  metals,  and  when  metal  cisterns  are 
used  the  metal  should  be  coated  with  a  good  asphaltum  paint.  This 
applies  also  to  the  delivery  pipe.  Under  no  circumstances  should  lead 
cisterns  or  lead  service  pipes  carry  rain  water  used  for  drinking  purposes. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  cisterns  are  liable  to  the  grossest  kinds 
of  pollution,  and  they  require  frequent  inspection  and  cleansing. 

Where  overflow  pipes  from  rain  water  tanks  are  connected  with 
drains  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  sewage  backing  up  and 
entering  the  tank. 

Composition. — Rain  water  varies  in  composition  with  the  purity  of 
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the  atmosphere  through  which  it  has  pas&ed.  It  abways  contj 
solved  gases,  an  average  of  25  c.  c.  per  liter.  These  gases  are  mainly 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon  dioxid,  taken  up  in  proportion  to  their 
absorption  coefficients,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  contained 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  gases  contained  in  rain  water  consiist  of  al>out 
64  per  cent,  nitrogen,  34  per  cent  oxygen,  and  2  per  cent-  carbon 
dioxid.  In  addition  ammonia  is  very  commonly  present.  The  amount 
of  total  solids  varict?;  throughout  England  it  averages  0.39  part  per 
million.  The  principal  inorganic  constituent  of  rain  water  is  sodiimi 
t'hlorid ;  nitric  acid  and  nitrates,  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate;  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is  also  present.  The  sodium 
chlorid  comes  mostly  from  the  sea  spray  lifted  into  the  atmosphere 
through  wind  action.  The  sidplmric  acid  comes  largely  from  the  waste 
products  of  Ininjing  coal.  Kiiin  water  is  soft  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  is  almost  always  acid  in  reaction.  It  has  a 
mawkish  tat^te. 

Bacteria. — Rain  water  contains  a  variable  number  of  bacteria  and 
other  microorganisms,  the  number  and  kind  depending  upon  the  germ 
population  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  the  rain  passes.  Fortu* 
nately  the  various  microorganisms  floating  in  the  air  and  carried  down 
mostly  by  the  first  shower  are  not  of  serious  moment,  as  far  aa  health 
is  concerned.  Pathogenic  microorganisms  in  the  air  are  few  in  num- 
ber,  and  these  are  soon  killed  by  desiccation  or  the  germicidal  acU< 
of  the  direct  sunlight,  to  w*hieh  they  are  so  thoroughly  exposed. 

Mi  quel,  at  Uie  Montsonris  Observatory  in  Paris,  found  ram  wal 
to  contain  bacteria,  pollen,  spores  of  fungi,  protococci,  etc.,  especially 
numerous  in  the  warmer  months.  In  the  iirst  showers  after  a  long  spell 
of  dry  weather  over  100,000  such  organisms  may  occur  in  a  pint* 
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Surface  waters  include  rivers,  creeks,  and  smaller  streams,  large  and 
small  lakes,  p^jnds.  and  impounding  reservoirs,  all  resting  upim  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Surface  waters  vary 
greatly  in  composition,  depending  largely  upon  the  character  of  tlie 
catchment  basin.  A  water  flowing  over  a  rocky  soil  or  through  deep 
lay^^rs  of  sand  and  gravel  is  more  likely  to  be  free  of  organic  impuritici 
than  one  that  is  drained  over  loam  or  has  stood  in  swamps. 

From  the  way  in  which  surface  waters  are  exi>oged  they  are  aubject 
to  impurities*  and  from  h  sanitary  standpoint  are  frequerilly  dangcroui 
and  almost  always  (jpen  to  suspicion.  Most  cities,  especially  in  .\meric^, 
depend  upon  surface  waters  for  their  supply*  This  is  usually  taken  from 
rivers,  lakes,  or  impounding  resi^rvoirs.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  a  pop- 
ulous country^  to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  surface  water  free  from 
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pollution  with  hunaan  wastes.  Sanitarians  have,  therefore,  more  and 
more  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  surface  waters  used  for  drink- 
ing purposes  should  be  guarded  against  contamination,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, they  should  also  be  purified  before  they  are  used. 

Kivers. — Streams  are  the  natural  sewers  of  the*  regions  they  drain, 
and,  when  used  as  a  source  of  water  supply,  we  have  established  a 
direct  connection  between  the  alimentary  canals  of  the  people  living 
upstream  with  the  mouths  of  those  below.  Most  of  our  large  rivers 
flow  through  more  than  one  state;  therefore,  the  interstate  pollution 
of  streams  becomes  a  national  problem.  In  the  older  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, with  more  centralized  power,  laws  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
streams  are  enforced.  In  our  country  the  federal  authorities  are  not 
authorized  to  enforce  this  pressing  sanitary  problem  of  growing  im- 
portance.   This  is  discussed  more  in  detail  under  Sewage. 

In  our  country  the  rivers  furnish  the  chief  source  of  water  supply 
for  most  of  our  large  cities.  The  succession  of  cities  and  the  combined 
use  of  the  river  as  a  sewer  and  source  of  water  supply  on  such  rivers 
as  the  Merrimac,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi 
are  particularly  impressive,  and  when  the  water  has  been  used  in  its 
raw  or  impurified  state  much  unnecessary  sickness  has  resulted  and 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost  in  this  way. 

No  stream  draining  an  inhabited  region  can  be  considered  safe 
without  some  method  of  purification.  There  are  a  thousand  minor 
sources  of  pollution  that  practically  cannot  be  stopped,  even  though 
the  sewage  flowing  into  the  stream  is  treated  and  all  reasonable  pre- 
cautions taken  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  well  known  that  veyy  few 
sewage  purification  works  treat  all  the  sewage  from  the  districts  which 
they  serve.  Thus,  there  are  storm  overflows  and  the  street  wash  that 
cannot  pass  through  sewers,  and  other  sources  of  pollution. 

Looking  at  the  whole  matter  of  streams  pollution  solely  as  an 
economic  engineering  problem,  it  is  cheaper  to  purify  the  water  sup- 
plies taken  from  the  rivers  than  to  purify  the  sewage  before  it  is  dis- 
charged into  them.  The  volume  to  be  handled  is  less  and  the  cost  of 
purifying  water  per  million  gallons  is  much  less  than  the  cost  of  purify- 
ing sewage.  Further,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  water  may 
be  purified  more  effectively  and  with  greater  certainty  than  sewage. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  the  sanitarian  that  the  future 
will  require  both  methods,  that  is,  a  reasonable  protection  of  our  streams 
against  pollution  and  the  purification  of  the  water  served  to  cities. 

Composition, — The  composition  of  river  water  varies  very  much, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  river  whence  it  is  taken.  Near  its  source 
the  water  may  be  comparatively  pure,  but  it  soon  becomes  polluted. 
The  composition  is  complex,  as  the  water  of  rivers  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  rain  water  and  ground  water,  to  which  are  added  surface  impurities. 
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As  a  rule,  river  vraier  is  softer  than  grouud  water,  but  ccmlaiiiti  a  ^eater 
aniuunt  of  organic  matter. 

Sudden  and  great  ehanges  in  the  character  of  river  water  ai«  to 
be  expecte<].  Other  changes,  glow  in  opfTiitioii  but  serious  in  result, 
come  from  the  iurrcafting  pollution  with  sewage  from  a  growing  popii- 
hition  upon  the  upper  regions  of  the  watershed. 

Rivers  are  generally  purer  near  their  source.  The  amount  of  impuri- 
ties increases  as  we  descend  the  stream,  since  the  water  e<jurses  are 
the  natural  drainage  ehannels  of  the  country,  and  the  wastes  of  human 
life  and  occupation  as  well  as  the  sciiu rings  of  the  land  find  their  way 
into  the  streams.  It  is  fur  this  reason  that  rivers,  after  passijig  through 
cultivated  valleys  with  cities,  towns »  or  settlements  along  their  bajikii, 
often  contain  a  very  great  amount  of  mineral  and  organic  matter.  Tlvus, 
the  ^listiissippi  at  Minneapolis  contains  only  1>>-G  tutal  solids  per  100,000, 
while  the  same  river  at  8i  Ixiuis  contains  244.3  per  100,000. 

The  amount  of  mineral  matter  picked  up  hj  a  stream  depends  largely 
OB  the  geological  formation  of  the  country  and  tlie  erosive  power  of 
the  stream. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  correlate  the  tlow  of  tit  reams 
and  the  stages  of  the  river  witli  the  outhreaks  of  dis<?ase,  esjK»cially 
typhoid  fever.  It  is  to  he  remembered  that  the  flow  of  streams  is  depend- 
ent in  most  cases  not  only  on  the  rainfall,  but  on  springs  of  local  origin. 
Typhoid  may  Ik\  and  u.^iially  is,  independent  of  the  stage  of  the  river. 
Outbreaks  are  oft-en  connecled  with  sudden  freshets  following  a  long 
dry  sfH:»ll,  and  the  explanation  seems  to  he  that  the  accumulated  filth 
is  therel>y  washed  down  from  the  slopes  aod  hanks  of  the  stream.  When 
streams  are  very  low  the  tlow  becomes  sluggish,  sedimentation  and  other 
factors  influencing  self-purification  take  place  in  comparatively  ghort 
distances;  when  the  river  is  high  the  rapid  flow  is  more  apt  to  bring 
fresh  and  virulent  infection.  The  decline  of  typhoid  fever  in  Allegheny 
in  1908  and  1JHI9  wajs  coincident  with  an  exceptionally  low  stage  of  the 
river.  During  the  spring  and  fall  freshets,  when  the  water  is  i^ld  and 
the  current  swift,  the  danger  is  the  greatest.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
rapidity  of  flow  or  the  time  consumtMl  rather  thatj  the  stage  of  the  river 
or  the  dilution,  that  is  most  often  responsilde  for  typhoid  and  other 
infections  in  river  waters. 

If  typhoid  bacilli  are  discharged  into  a  stream  whith  flows  at  a  rate 
of  5  miles  an  hour,  which  is  a  comparatively  quiet  stream,  and  accept- 
ing the  usual  figures  that  the  bacteria  may  die  in  5  daye,  the^^  organ* 
isms  could  be  carried  t;00  miles,  surely  far  enough  to  reach  some  do- 
mestic supply.  Ileiu'e,  it  may  U*  LTiurludcd  tiiat  any  })ollutinn,  however 
remote,  is  apt  to  reach  scune  Huisumer  unless  it  occurs  near  the  sea* 
Neverthtdi'Ss,  the  Ptttomac  Hivcr  at  Washington  s«H»jns  tt»  he  n*)*[Minsible 
for  little  or  none  of  the  tYph<iiil  fever  in  tfiat  city*  although  it  dniiiij*  an 
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area  of  about  11,-JOO  Bquare  nii!e&,  liavhig  a  population  in  1900  of  about 
half  a  million  and  receiving  directly  the  sewage  of  mme  45,000  ptfisotis. 
The  qnestion  of  the  self-purification  of  slreamfl  is  considered  on  page 
879. 

Lakes  and  Pondi,— Fresh  water  lakes  and  ponds  nmke  admirable 
iourees  of  water  supply  when  kept  free  from  p<jllution  with  the  wastes 
of  human  life  and  industry.  This  is  much  more  practical  than  in  the 
case  of  rivers,  on  account  of  the  limited  artia  of  the  catchment  ba.sin 
directly  draining  into  a  small  lake  or  pond.  Lake  water  is  apt  to  be 
soft  and  free  from  serious  organic  impurities.  In  large  lakea  the  dilu- 
tion of  aecidental  contamination  i^  enormous,  and  the  elfectii  of  time^ 
storage,  sedimentation,  and  otlier  purifying  factors  have  a  good  chance 
of  exerting  their  maximum  influence.  The  prolilcm  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint  is  quite  dillVrcnt  when  we  consiihT  large  bodies  of  fresh 
water,  sueh  as  our  Great  Tjakes,  or  smaller  lakes  and  ponds. 

The  Great  Lakes. — The  lake  cities  suffer  most  from  the  mingling 
of  their  own  sewage  with  their  own  water  supplies.  Tliia  is  avoided 
in  part  by  building  the  intakes  farther  out  into  the  lake  or  by  placing 
the  intakes  in  deep  water  at  points  where  there  seem  to  he  fairly  defi- 
nite eurrents,  bringing  fresh,  clear  water  from  the  body  of  the  lake  to 
the  intake.  The  currents  are  never  constant,  being  controlled  by  the 
^dnd,  hence  safety  cannot  be  secured  in  this  way.  Almost  every  lake 
city  has  at  one  time  or  another  Buffered  from  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever* 
Chicago  has  cut  a  drainage  canal  to  keep  her  sewage  from  entering  the 
lake,  80  that  it  now  flows  through  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
This  sanitary  reform  cost  the  city  of  Chicago  upward  of  $40,000/)U0,  and 
it  eliminates  the  sewage  of  a  large  part  of  the  city,  but  not  including  cer- 
tain areas  of  Evanston  and  the  north  side.  Despite  this  commendable 
piece  of  sanitary  engineering  designed  to  keep  the  water  clean,  it  is 
probable  that  in  time  Chicago  will  resort  to  some  method  of  purifying 
its  water  supply.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  lake  cities  simi- 
larly situated. 

Plazen  points  out  that  in  the  smaller  cities  upon  the  lakes  the  min- 
gling of  tiie  sewage  an{l  water  may  be  relatively  just  as  important  as  in 
the  larger  ones.  They  have  less  money  to  spend,  their  intakes  do  not 
go  out  so  far,  their  sewers  are  apt  to  discharge  at  the  nearest  point, 
sometimes?  directly  in  front  of  the  waterworks  intake,  Tlie  water  may 
be  shallow  and  stirred  by  the  wind  to  the  bottom,  and,  in  short,  '"Menom- 
inee's sewage  in  Menominee's  water  may  be  just  as  bad  as  Chicago 
sewage  in  Chicago  water.*' 

The  Great  Lakes  are  so  large  and  the  dilution  and  time  intervals 
and  exposure  to  snn  and  air  are  m  great  that  there  is  practically  no 
chance  of  infection  being  carried  from  one  of  the  great  cities  to  another. 
Thus,  Chicago  sewage  would  scarcely  endanger  the  purity  of  Detroit's 
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water  supply,  even  with  no  drainage  canal.  The  little  city  o' 
with  2,543  inhabitaiitp,  only  45  miles  away,  is  far  more  dangerous  to 
Detroit,  In  the  game  way  Detroit's  eewage  is  probably  harmless  at 
Cleveland,  and  Cleveland  sewage  is  harmless  at  Buffalo.  The  sewage 
of  Buffalo,  however,  is  a  great  menace  to  tlio^e  drinking  the  water  at 
Niagara  Falls. 

Pollution  may  travel  a  variable  distance  in  large  lakeis.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  Eiver,  for  instance,  serious  pollution  was  shown, 
extending  normally  more  than  10  miles  into  the  lake,  and  at  other 
places  sewage  pollution  was  shown,  extending  as  far  as  18  miles  from 
the  shore.^  The  pollution  from  boats  passing  near  the  intake  may  also 
be  a  serious  menace. 

Most  of  the  cities  on  our  great  lakes  find  it  impracticable  to  est 
water  pipes  into  zones  of  pure  water  on  aeeount  of  the  great  cost  of  these 
extensions  and  the  engineering  ditficultie^  involved  in  placing  intakes 
beyond  a  70  ft.  depth.  Therefore,  in  mo^t  instances,  our  lake  cities 
not  obtain  a  safe  water  supply  without  puritication, 

ImpoundiBg  Reservoirs. — ^Impounding  reservoirs  are  artificial  ponds 
or  lakes,  usually  ma^le  by  throwing  a  dam  across  a  narrow  valley.  Most 
impounding  reservoirs  are  made  along  the  course  of  a  small  stream* 

The  principal  use  of  impounding  reservoirs  is  to  hold  the  excess 
of  water  of  the  winter  and  spring  flows  and  make  it  available  during 
the  summer  and  fall. 

The  impounding  reservoir  designed  to  furnish  New  York  City  with 
a  new  supply  of  water  to  supplement  the  Croton  system  will  be  the 
largest  artificial  reservoir  for  water  supply  in  America,  if  not  in  the 
world.  It  ia  situated  in  the  Catskill  mountains,  and  is  made  by  dam- 
ming Esopus  Creek,  and  will  ultimately  h'>ld  one  hundred  and  twenty 
billion  gallons  of  water.  Boston  is  supplied  from  imjx^unding  reservoirs 
on  small  streams;  the  Cochituate  (1848) »  the  Sudbury  (1878),  and  the 
Naj?hua  (1898).  The  Wacliusett  reservoir  stores  the  combined  water 
from  the  smaller  sources  of  supply,  and  has  a  capacity  of  63,000,000,000 
gallons  of  water.  Baltimore  has  an  impounding  reservoir  upon  the 
Gunpowder  River;  other  cities  similarly  supplied  are  Newark  and  Jer- 
sey City  in  New  Jeri^cy ;  Worcester,  Cambridge,  aiid  Springfield  in  Massa* 
chusetts;  New  Haven  and  Hartford  in  Connecticut;  Altoona  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Denver  in  Colorado;  San  Franci^-^co  and  Oakland  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  numerous  other  smaller  cities.  From  a  sanitary  standpoint 
the  great  advantage  of  an  impounding  reservoir  is  that  it  drains  a  com- 
paratively small  area  that  is  amenable  to  control;  often  the  catchment 
area  ie  in  uninhabited  hilly  or  mountainous  districts.  The  other  sani- 
tary advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  benefit  is  taken  of  the  great  sanitary 
safeguard  of  storage.     Most  pathogenic  microorganisms  die  a  natural 

^Ifiiernat.  Joint  Comtntssioa  of  the  U.  S^  and  Carmilft.  ^ 
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death  during  the  time  that  the  water  is  stored  in  a  large  impounding 
reservoir.  In  Boston  it  is  estimated  that  the  water  is  stored  an  average 
of  30  days  before  it  reaches  the  consumer.  Few  non-sporulating  bacteria 
dangerous  to  man  can  live  so  long  in  water  under  natural  conditions. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  impounding  reservoirs  as  storage  basins 
is  that  they  are  open  to  the  air  and  light,  and  thus  favor  the  growth 
of  algae  and  other  microscopic  organisms  responsible  for  objectionable 
tastes  and  odors.  Further,  the  stagnation  of  the  water  favors  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  products  of  decomposition,  which  is  another  source 
of  evil  smells  and  vile  tastes.  The  stagnation  of  water  in  impounding 
reservoirs  and  small  lakes  and  ponds  deserves  special  mention. 

Stagnation  of  Water  in  Impounding  Reservoirs  and  Small  Lakes. — 
Hazen  points  out  that  in  our  climate,  when  a  reservoir  or  lake  is  more 
than  20  to  40  feet  deep,  the  upper  part  of  the  water  is  usually  in  cir- 
culation under  the  influence  of  the  wind,  and  the  lower  part  remains 
stagnant-  There  is  little  or  no  mixing  between  the  surface  water  and 
the  bottom  water,  except  for  two  short  periods  each  year,  one  in  the 
spring  and  one  in  the  fall.  These  periods  of  circulation  to  the  bottom 
are  known  to  waterworks  men  as  the  spring  turnover  and  the  fall  turn- 
over. ^ 

During  the  summer  weather  a  blanket  of  warm  and,  hence,  light 
water  remains  at  the  surface.  This  layer  may  be  20  feet  in  small  reser- 
voirs, and  40  feet  in  great  lakes.  The  temperature  of  this  surface  layer 
may  reach  75®  or  80*^  F.  or  more  in  midsummer.  The  wind  stirs  it  up 
to  a  certain  depth  (about  20  to  40  feet),  depending  upon  the  depth  of 
the  reservoir  and  the  force,  direction,  etc.,  of  the  winds. 

The  bottom  layer  is  cool  and  quiet.  As  the  air  temperature  falls 
with  the  approach  of  winter  the  surface  water  cools,  until  it  approaches 
that  of  the  bottom  water.  When  the  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  surface  and  bottom  layers  is  less^  the  wind  action  extends  deeper, 
until,  all  at  once,  often  when  tiie  wind  is  blowing,  vertical  currents 
arise,  so  that  all  the  water  in  the  reservoir  turns  over  and  mixes  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  mixing  continues  for  a  few  weeks,  until  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  water  falls  below  the  point  of  maximum  density, 
namely,  4®  C.  Then  the  colder  water  commences  to  accumulate  at  the 
top.  The  top  often  freezes  and  entirely  shuts  out  wind  action,  so  that 
the  period  of  winter  stagnation  is  even  more  quiet  than  the  summer 
period.  The  spring  turnover  is  caused  by  a  reversal  of  the  conditions 
causing  the  fall  turnover;  surface  water  is  warmed  until  it  reaches  the 
temperature  of  the  bottom  water,  when  the  upward  and  downward 
currents  take  place. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  phenomenon  has  much  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  water.  Thus,  the  organic  matter  upon  the  bottom 
of  almost  all  reservoirs  decomposes,  and  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  pro- 
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duces  the  vile  odors  and  nasty  tastes  of  piitrcfartion,  The^ie  odors  and 
tastes  accumulate  in  the  bottom  water  until  the  fall  turnover;  th«n 
tliey  hecnnie  mixed  with  all  the  water  in  the  rei?ervoir*  If  the  water  is 
drawn  from  the  reservoir  near  the  top,  as  it  usually  is,  there  will  be 
a  great  change  in  the  quality  of  the  w^ater  on  the  day  of  the  fall  turn- 
over. The  surface  water  h  well  charged  ^ith  oxygen,  and,  as  this  falls 
to  the  bottom,  it  oxidizes  and  neutralizes  some  of  these  products  of  de- 
composition. Tastes  and  odors  due  to  this  cause  may  be  removed  by 
aerating  the  water  by  means  of  fountains,  cascades,  falling  over  a  dam, 
or  any  other  similar  means-  For  a  furtlicr  discussion  of  this  interesting 
subject  see  Hazen's  "Clean  Water  and  How  to  Get  It/* 

Stripping, — Stripping  consists  in  removing  the  organic  matter  of 
the  surface  soil,  which  is  to  become  the  bed  of  a  reservoir.  The  ob* 
Ject  of  stripping  is  to  diminish  the  amount  of  putrefaction  taking  pla<?e 
in  the  bottom  stagnant  water,  and  also  to  furnish  less  food  for  bac- 
teria and  algae.  A  number  of  the  reservoirs  in  Massachusetts  were 
firet  stripped  at  considerable  expense.  It  has  been  found  that  in  the 
older  reservoirs  prepared  in  this  way  putrefaction  has  not  taken  place 
for  some  years,  although  in  some  eases  putrefaction  seems  not  to  have 
been  entirely  prevented,  even  at  the  outset.  Stripping  does  not  prevent 
objectionable  growths;  it  only  reduces  them  somewhat,  because  many 
of  the  organisms  do  not  need  or  make  use  of  the  organic  matter  of  the 
son  as  their  food  supply.  The  algae  live  rather  on  the  mineral  mat- 
ters of  the  water  and  the  air,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  sunshine,  they 
build  np  their  own  organic  matter,  precisely  as  the  higher  plants  do 
growing  in  soiL 

GROUND  WATER 


Water  which  is  taken  from  the  ground  by  means  of  wells  or  flow- 
ing naturally  from  the  ground,  as  in  springs,  is  usually  satisfactj>ry, 
as  far  as  injurious  impurities  are  concerned.  The  surface  water  is 
greatly  purified  as  it  percolates  through  soiK  This  is  nature's  process 
of  filtration;  the  organic  matter  is  oxidized,  the  bacteria  are  largely 
etrained  out*  The  soil  can  take  care  of  a  large  amount  of  pollution, 
and,  if  not. overburdened,  or  if  it  has  no  cracks  or  crevices,  the  ground 
water  may  be  entirely  free  of  objectionable  organic  substances  and  bac* 
teria.  In  passing  through  the  soil  the  water  takes  up  a  rather  large 
amount  of  carbon  dioxid,  which  is  set  free  from  organic  decomposition. 
The  water,  thus  acidulated,  !ia^  a  ^eater  solvent  action  for  lime  and 
other  mineral  constituents,  so  that  ground  watt»r  is  apt  to  he  harder  than 
surface  waters,  and  to  contain  a  larger  amount  of  dissolved  inorganic 
»ubfitances.  In  deeper  waters  the  solvent  action  is  favored  by  imTeased 
beat  and  pressure,  so  that  deep  wells  and  artesian  waters  are  frequently 
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Tin  fit  for  domestic  use  on  acromit  of  the  large  amount  of  morganic 
impurities  whieh  they  eoiitaia,  eiiiii  as  lime,  iron,  common  salt,  etc. 

The  water  that  &oakB  into  the  soil  finally  rests  npon  an  impervious 
stTatimi.  Such  water,  as  a  rnle^  does  not  exist  in  the  ground  as  a  river  * 
or  lake,  but  oecupies  rather  the  spaces  between  the  sandy  particles,  except 
in  limestone  formations*  Ground  water,  therefore,  in  any  quantity  is 
found,  as  a  rule,  in  sandy,  gravelly,  or  sandstone  formations* 

All  water  finally  reaches  a  certain  level,  where  it  ceases  to  pass 
downward,  and  is  then  directed  in  a  horizontal  plane,  forming  a  more 
or  less  continuous  bed  of  water.  This  is  known  as  the  gromid-waler 
table,  which  underlies  practically  all  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  tapped 
when  wells  are  sunk,  and  forms  springs?,  lakes  and  marshes,  where  it 
reaches  the  surface. 

It  is  only  in  limestone  regions  that  the  ground  water  exists  as  f!ow- 
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ing  rivers  or  in  large  bodies.  In  such  instances,  as,  for  example,  the 
mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky,  the  imderground  river  may  appear  and 
disappear  suddenly.  The  sanitary  significance  of  water  from  limestone 
crevices  is  entirely  different  from  that  obtained  from  a  sandy  soih 

The  surface  of  the  ground  water  does  not  follow  the  surface  of  the 
land,  but  more  approximately  the  contour  of  the  impervious  stratum  on 
which  it  rests.  It  crops  out  at  the  surface  here  and  there,  to  form  rivers, 
ponds,  lakes,  and  springs.  The  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
water  table  is  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  rainfalL  During  drought 
the  level  becomes  more  and  more  uniform,  until  it  may  become  quite 
horizontaL 

HoYement. — In  most  ciise^,  except  where  water  lies  in  deep  depres* 
eions  and  pockets,  the  ground  water  is  in  constant  lateral  motion.  This 
motion  is  usually  in  the  direction  of  outfall,  that  is,  toward  the  nearest 
large  body  of  water — lake,  river,  or  sea.  That  is  why  fresh  water  may 
frequently  be  obtaineji  by  sinking  a  well  at  the  eeacoast.  In  some  places 
the  rate  of  lateral  flow  is  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible ;  at  other 
places  it  is  comparatively  rapid.  Thus,  at  Munich,  Pettenkofer  esti- 
mated 15  feet  per  day;  at  Budapest,  Fedor  found  the  ground  water  to 

*liefpzi|if  an<l  PueMo  both  take  tboir  wattT  aujiply  frrmi  underground 
"rivers"  flowing  through  coarse  gravel.  In  T^^ipzig  the  Btream  ia  2  miles  wide, 
40  feet  deep  and  covered  by  0  feet  of  aoil;  it  probably  represetita  the  bed  of 
ao  old  river. 
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flow  at  an  average  of  167,6  feet  per  day.    The  rate  of  movement  is  de* 

pendent  upon  the  pressure  behind  and  the  inclination  or  grade  along 

which  it  flowfl.     Slichter  ^  estimatea  that  with  a  temperature  of  50**  F. 

a  poroeity  of  32  per  cent,  and  a  pressure  gradient  of  10  ft.  to  the  mile* 

water  has  been  estimated  to  travel  in  a  year  in  fine  sand  52S  feet,  in 

{medium  sand  216  feet,  in  coarse  sand  S45  feet,  in  fine  gravel  5,386  feet 

I  The  rate  of  flow  of  ground  water  may  be  determined  approximately  b|^^ 

'  several  methods.  ^^ 

The  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of  ground  water  which  has 
been  used  with  satisfactory  results  by  Thiem  is  as  follows : 

Three  or  four  borings  are  sunk  to  ground  water  in  a  line  in  the       I 
direction  of  flow.    A  large  dose  of  salt  is  then  put  into  the  upper  hole,       I 
and  at  frequent  intervals  analyses  are  made  of  water  drawn  from  each 
hole  below,  until  the  salt  content  has  reached  its  maximum  in  each  case,       | 
and  the  rate  of  movement  is  computed  from  these  results. 

Amount. — The  amount  of  water  that  may  be  obtained  from  the 
ground  can  only  be  determined  by  means  of  actual  pumping  tests  car- 
ried on  for  a  sufBcient  length  of  time  to  bring  about  an  approximate 
.  fitate  of  equilibrium  between  the  supply  and  the  demand,  as  determined 
by  the  level  of  the  ground  water.  It  is  rarely  practical  to  continue  such 
tests  until  perfect  equilibrium  is  reached,  for  in  many  cases  several 
years  of  operation  would  be  required  to  determine  the  ultimate  capacity 
of  a  source-  Pumping  tests  of  short  duration  are  apt  to  be  very  decep- 
tive, as  ground  water  may  exist  in  the  form  of  a  large  basin  or  reservoir 
with  very  little  movement,  corresponding  to  a  surface  pond  with  small 
watershed,  and  brief  tests  would  give  little  more  information  than  sim- 
ilar tests  on  a  pond. 

It  is  easier  in  proportion  to  get  a  little  ground  water  than  to  get 
a  large  amount,  and  for  this  reason  ground  water  supplies  are  more 
generally  available  for,  knd  better  adapted  t«,  the  needs  of  small  places 
than  of  large  cities. 

In  Europe,  ground  water  supplies  have  been  secured  for  many  large 
cities;  there  has  been  no  corresponding  development  in  America.  The 
reasons  for  the  greater  use  of  this  method  of  supply  in  Europe  are: 
smaller  quantity  of  water  required  per  capita,  more  favorable  geologi- 
cal conditions,  and  more  study  given  to  the  subject  and  greater  efforts 
to  secure  them,  especially  in  Germany.  I 

Ground  water  may  be  obtained  from:     (1)  sand  and  gravel  depositl^^J 
(^)  sandstone  rock,  (3)  limestone  formations.  1^1 

Temperature. — The  temperature  of  ground  water  at  a  depth  of  50 
feet  is  practically  constant  and  is  the  same  as  the  mean  atmospheric 
temperature  of  the  region  under  which  it  lies.    Below  50  feet  the  tem- 

*Slicht4?r,  C,  S.t  'The  Motionii  of  Uoderground  Water*/'  Wafer  8uffl$ 
Paper  €7,  U.  B.  Geokgical  Survey,   IWg. 
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perature  increases  1®  for  each  60  feet  in  depth,  on  an  average.  Waters 
lying  less  than  50  feet  below  the  surface  are  colder  in  winter  and 
warmer  in  summer,  as  they  are  acted  upon  by  external  climatic  condi- 
tions. Waters  reaching  the  surface  at  hot  springs  must  come  from 
deep  sources  as  many  of  them  have  a  temperature  of  at  least  180°  F.  ^ 
Fuller  states  that  springs  with  a  temperature  of  over  150°  F.  are  rare, 
if  they  occur  at  all  outside  of  igneous  regions.  As  this  temperature  rep- 
resents only  a  depth  of  5,000  feet  it  is  readily  seen  that  we  have  ordi- 
narily no  truly  deep  seated  springs  whatever. 

Oround  Water  from  Sand  and  Gravel  Deposita. — Water  flows  through 
sand  with  some  diflBculty.  From  a  given  pumping  station  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  draw  the  water  from  a  limited  distance.  This  distance  depends 
upon  the  depth  and  coarseness  of  the  sand.  Therefore,  the  only  way  to 
secure  a  large  quantity  of  water  from  such  formations  is  by  the  use  of 
a  number  of  comparatively  small  pumping  stations,  separated  so  as  not 
to  draw  from  the  same  territory. 

Only  a  given  amount  of  water  can  be  secured  from  a  square  mile 
of  ground.  The  amount  depends  upon  the  rainfall,  upon  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  transpiration  of  vegetation, 
and  upon  the  amount  of  storage  in  the  pores  of  the  soil. 

Most  of  the  sand  deposits  of  our  country  are  not  practically  available 
for  water  supply  purposes,  because  the  grains  of  sand  are  too  small 
and  the  flow  of  water  through  them  is  too  slow.  It  is  only  the  coarse- 
grained sands  that  are  practically  available. 

A  few  cities  in  America  obtain  their  drinking  water  supplies  from 
ground  water  obtained  from  sand  and  gravel  deposits.  At  Brooklyia  the 
conditions  are  particularly  favorable,  and  it  is  estimated  that  78  mil- 
lion gallons  of  ground  water  are  obtained  each  day  for  that  city.  For 
this  purpose  24  separate  pumping  stations  are  used.  The  water  sup- 
plied to  Camden,  N".  J.,  is  obtained  from  the  groulid  through  wells 
close  to  the  Delaware  Siver,  and  the  amount  is  increased  by  taking 
river  water  from  the  surface  of  some  of  the  ground  about  the  wells. 
This  water  filters  through  the  sand  slowly  and  is  well  purified.  This 
method  of  adding  to  the  yield  of  wells  is  used  in  some  places  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  probably  the  largest  city  of  the 
United  States  supplied  entirely  with  water  drawn  from  sand  and  gravel 
deposits.  In  this  case  the  water-bearing  area  is  several  hundred  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  and  is  below  a  clay  layer.  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  ob- 
tains ground  water  from  three  stations,  draining  diflferent  areas  of  glacial 
drift. 

Filter  galleries  or  excavations  in  sandy  materials  near  river  banks 
have  been  used  in  the  past.  Such  water  corresponds  in  all  practical 
respects  to  the  ground  water  obtained  from  sand  and  gravel  deposits 
by  means  of  wells.     The  wells  are  preferable,  as  they  allow  water  to 
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\w  drawn  at  a  lower  Irvel,  ntid  \hls  ieinh  in  a  draitiage  of  a  greritcr  arcn, 
thereby  securing  a  larger  quantity  of  water* 

Filter  gallerieg  are  apt  to  funiieh  a  tlimhiisliing  supply,  liet-aiijse  the 
jMires  of  the  filtpring  nmtorial  be^^ome  filled  with  the  etHliment  of  the 
river  water.  When  this  happens  there  is  no  way  of  renewing  the  t^ouree. 
In  Bome  torrential  streamg  the  filtering  surface  is  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  hnt  this  usually  docs  not  occur. 

Ground  water  obtained  from  sand  and  gravel  deposit*  is  Uf^iialty 
clean  and  free  from  unwholesome  impurities.  Nevertheless,  many  towns 
and  cities  which  were  formerly  supplied  with  such  water  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  other  sources,  because  sufBeient  water  was  not  obtainable 
from  the  ground  to  supply  the  increasing  quantities  required  by  rapidly 
grouirij^^  pojudjition. 

Groimd  Water  from  Sandstone  Bock. — The  method  of  dxiviug  wells 
in  sMindstone  rock  differs  from  that  in  driving  wells  in  eand  or  gravcK 
but  tlie  collection,  storage,  and  flow  <>f  water  are  precisely  the  same. 

The  cementing  mut43rial,  wliich  binds  what  otherwise  would  be  loose 
sand  into  a  solid  rock,  often  seems  to  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the 
flow  of  water,  and  the  sandstone  for  water  supply  purposea  acta  as  so 
much  stuid  would  act* 

Water  drawn  from  sandstone  is  always  well  filtered.  It,  however, 
is  usually  limited  in  amount*  aruL  while  of  the  greatest  value  for  small 
supplies,  is  not  available  for  large  commimities. 

The  Marshall  aiid  Potsdiim  sandstone  underlying  parts  of  MiclugaOt 
Illinois,  Wii^c^nsin,  and  Minnesota  are  used  extensively  for  supplying 
towns  and  small  cities.  Thus,  Jackson,  Mich*»  with  a  population  of 
over  25,000,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  so  supplied. 

Orotind  Water  from  limestone  Formations. — In  limestone  formations 
the  underground  tiuw  of  the  water  i^*  not  through  sandy  or  porous  rock» 
for  limejsstone  is  tiot  porous.  The  wat4?r  travels  through  fissures  or  pas- 
gages.  Wlien  tlic!*e  are  lar^re  they  are  i-alled  caverns  or  caves,  as,  for 
example,  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky.  These  caverns  or  craves  are 
natural  w'ams  or  cracks  enlarged  by  the  gradual  solution  and  removal 
of  the  limestone  l)y  the  passing  w^ater.  Linjet«t(me  is  tire  t^rdy  common 
rock  that  is  soluble  in  tins  way,  and,  for  water  supply  purposes,  lime- 
stone formations  must  be  distinguishf*d  from  all  others. 

The  crrvic(»s  nniy  be,  and  often  are,  coutituious  for  many  miles* 
They  are  remarkably  tortuous  and  anastomose  freely,  ami  the  direction 
and  flow  of  the  water  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  the  surfa**©  topog- 
raphy. Pollution  at  one  point  may,  therefore,  ettdanger  tbotte  vsiiig 
tlie  water  at  a  far  distant  place. 

Limestone  format itui  ha*  litth?  ability  to  Imld  the  abundant  winter 
fliiws  to  maintain  a  supply  IhroiiLfh  <l rough tn.  71ii»  *lilTi»rence  between 
limci»tone  and  wind   in   tbi?'  ri'?*j>ci"t  is  ?ftriking,  and*  from  a  sanitary 
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tandpoint  the  fart  that  water  flijwing  iliroiigh   snutl   is   filtered   and 

[puritied,  whereas  no  8U<*h  action  takes  pUice  tiirough  limestone  fissures, 

'is  significant.     While  much  water  is  frequently  available  at  one  point 
in  limestone  formations,  the  anKumt  i)?  snhject  to  ^eater  fluctuations, 

tand  the  supply  niay  fall  nhort  when  motst  needed. 

That  T'onta ruination  at  one  point  may  eoon  reappear  at  a  far  distant 

[point  may  he  denmnstrateil  by  the  use  of  fluorescent  dyes,  or  by  the  use 

'  of  massive  cultures  of 
some  harmless  miero- 

I  organism,  such  as 
yeast  or  Badlhis  pro* 
digioms. 

In  our  country 
San  Antonio,  Tex  n  8, 
is  supplied  with  water 
from  limestone  springs 
flowing  in  greater  vol- 
ume, Indianapolis 
was  at  one  time  and 
Winnipeg    in    Canada 

I  is  still  supplied  large- 
ly from  this  source. 
Paris  in  France  is 
partially  supplied  with 
limestone  water.  Vi- 
enna obtains  its  sup- 
ply from  the  wonder- 
ful Kaiserbrunnen 
and  other  limestone 
sources,  which  are  all 
in  the  high  mountains, 
where  there  is  scarcely 
any  population  or  pol- 
lution. This  supply  is  mainly  from  the  melting  ice  and  snow  of  the  high 
mountains  which  replenishes  the  springs,  so  that!  the  amount  of  water 
obtainable  is  greater  in  summer  tlian  win  ten 

Typhoid  fever  has  been  caused  rather  frequently  by  the  use  of  groimd 
water  from  limestone  furniations.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  Paris, 
Switzerlajid,  France,  and  Eiighmd.  Water  supplies  from  limestone  for- 
mations must,  therefore,  be  regarded  with  suspicion, 

Weill, — A  well  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  hole  sunk  into  the  earth 

to  reach  a  supply  of  water  and  fitted  with  some  mechanical  arraiigement 

for  lifting  the  water  to  the  surface.    Wc!ls  may  he  either  shallow  or  deep, 

■  dug,  drilled,  driven,  punched,  or  bored.     The  type  depends  upon  the 
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BatuTG  of  the  material  through  i^hich  the  well  is  gunk.  By  a  shallow 
well  is  uBually  understood  one  which  is  dug  and  lined  with  gtone  or 
brickwork.  The  cylinder  is  usually  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter  and  rarely 
over  30  feet  deep.  Driven  wells  are  made  by  driving  an  iron  pipe  into  a 
Bandy  or  gravelly  soil.  The  iron  pipe  is  perforated  near  li&  pointed  end, 
for  the  entrance  of  the  water.  By  deep  wells  are  meant  drilled  or  the  so- 
called  artesian  wells.  They  consist  of  an  iron  pipe  or  tube  6  to  8  inches 
in  diameter,  and  may  extend  many  hundred  feet  into  the  earth.  If  the 
water  is  drawn  from  a  depth  of  100  feet  or  more  without  pa£aing  an  im- 
pervious stratum,  the  well  is 
cojtciurTii  _  usually  epoken  of  as  a  deep 
well  If  the  well  panes 
through  an  impervious  strat- 
um into  a  pervious  one  be- 
neath, in  wliich  the  water  lerta 
upon  another  impervious  strat- 
ora,  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  ar- 
tesian ^  well.  Water  is  usually 
pumped  from  the  wells  either 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  suc- 
tion pump  or  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air* 

Contrary  to  the  generally 
accepted  opinion  wells  are  usu- 
ally polluted  from  the  surface 
and  not  from  the  sub-soil  drainage.  The  filtering  power  of  the  soil  ia 
usually  sutllcient  to  protect  the  water  drawn  from  a  well,  xmless  (1)  the 
»oil  is  overburdened  with  organic  matter,  or  (2)  a  cesspool,  broken 
sewer,  or  other  gross  source  of  pollution  is  very  close,  or  (3)  channels, 
fissures,  or  crevices  exist  in  the  soil  and  sub-soil  so  that  impurities  reach 
the  well  without  undergoing  the  process  of  biologic  filtration. 

In  locating  a  well,  therefore,  much  depends  upon  the  surface  config* 
oration  of  the  ground,  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  proximity  of 
possible  sources  of  pollution.  The  casing  of  the  well  should  l;e  sound 
and  tight,  preferably  of  brick  laid  in  cement  mortar,  pointed  on  the 
inside.  This  impervious  casing  should  extend  as  deeply  intc»  the  well 
as  practicable,  and  after  it  is  laid  the  outer  space  between  the  casing 
and  the  earth  should  be  filled  in  with  well-tamped  clay  soil  or  concrete. 
One  of  the  most  im|x>rtant  i>oint«  in  the  construction  of  a  shallow  well 
is  to  extend  the  casing  at  least  18  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  to  build  around  it  a  shield  of  concrete  or  brick  laid  in  cement 
extending  in  a  circle  from  the  top  of  the  well  3  or  4  feet  wide.    This 
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•Th«  word  "artesian"  is  derive  from  Artoia,  an  ancient  province  Sa 
wlilch  was  fopplied  witb  flowing  wellt* 
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lield  should  join  the  well  casing  so  as  to  make  a  tight  Joint  with  the  cas- 
ag.  The  floor  of  the  well  should  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  caeing,  so  that 
10  space  is  left  for  frogs,  mice,  or  bngs  to  crawl  in»  The  floor  should 
[likewise  he  water-tight^  and  is  best  made  of  reinforced  concrete  with  a 
[cement  surface.  If  this  is  not  practicable^  it  should  be  made  of  sound* 
[hard,  tongue-and-grooved  boards  well  driven  np,  and  the  edges  painted 
[with  white  lead,  TJpon  this  should  be  kid  another  floor  of  similar 
Imaterial  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  The  pump  should  be  let  into  the 
[floor  and  firmly  fastened  to  it,  and  protected  with  a  flashing  of  tin  to 
[prevent  water  washing  back  into  the  well. 


Fia.  100. — PoFTJLAK  Idea  or  How  Wells  Bhcoue  Infected  from  Sctrface  Pollu- 
TioK.  This  probably  rarely  takes  plaue  In  rural  districts,  a?  the  s^dl  can  usually  hold 
bock  most  of  thp  iiDpuiitioa.  The  daoger  is  greatt  however,  where  SBsures,  cracks » 
or  crevioes  exist,  «r  where  »ewa«o  enters  beneath  the  surface  of  tho  soil  from  brokcii 
draina  or  leaky  pri^dos,  edpocially  in  limestone  formations. 

The  witlely  prevalent  idea  that  some  foriii  of  ventilation  must  be 
provided  for  a  well  ia  entirely  unneeessary.    Well  water  keeps  better  in 

^the  dark  and  protected  from  the  outer  air. 

The  top  of  driven  wells  should  be  as  carefully  protected  as  those 
Just  described  for  a  dug  well,  as  otherwise  the  polluted  surface  water 
may  work  down  the  sides  of  the  pipe.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
pipes  of  a  driven  well  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  do  not  rust  and 
become  leaky.  Such  wells  should  be  provided  with  a  heavy  top,  to 
which  the  pump  frame  should  be  tightly  bolted,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  loosening  of  the  joints  in  the  pipe  by  the  vibration  of  pumping. 
The  ground  about  all  wells  should  be  kept  clean^  and,  where  possible^ 

^should  be  turfed.     The  waste  water  should  be  carried  by  pipes  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  welL 
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Arteeian  water  and  water  from  deep  wells  furiuBh  the  safest  and 
most  satisfactory  sources  of  supply  we  have.  Such  water  is  usualty 
dear  and  of  high  sanitary  quality.  Sometimes  such  waters  contain  a 
large  amount  of  inorganic  impurities,  which  render  tliem  unfit  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  Frequently  they  contain  iron  in  the  ferroua  atate^ 
which  soon  oxidizes  upon  contact  with  the  air  and  is  thrown  out  as  an 
insoluble  ferric  saltj  which  renders  the  water  yellowish  or  brownish. 
Deep  well  waters  may  also  contain  an  excess  of  lime  salts  or  common 
Bait. 


Tio,  101 » — DBPRr,»«ioH  or  th*  Ground  Water  Level  bt  PrMpiifo  ako  Tbnokkct  to 
Draw  Nbajiby  PoLLtmoN  frok  rum  Soil  on  Ceiw^ool. 

Water  from  shallow  wells  ohtainod  from  sandy  or  gravelly  forma- 
tioas  are  entirely  satisfactory*  provided  there  are  no  nearby  sources  of 
pollution.  The  proximity  of  well  and  privy  may  be  especially  hazard- 
ous. Shallow  wells  in  limestone  regions  must  be  carefully  guarded  and 
always  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  densely  inhabited  area  with  miles  of  sewers^ 
some  of  them  doubtless  broken  or  leak'^%  and  with  the  thousands  of  privy 
vaults  which  still  survive  in  most  of  our  American  cities*  we  have 
a  more  or  less  sewage-polluted  condition  of  the  soil  favorable  for  the 
contamination  of  shallow  wells.  Shallow  wells,  on  general  principle*. 
have  been  gradually  eliminate*]  from  all  large  cities  having  an  abundant 
water  supply.  This  danger  was  well  sho^^  in  the  studies  upon  typhoid 
fever  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  many  of  the  shallow  welb 
situated  within  the  city  limits  wiTe  shown  by  thenucal  and  hactc'rio- 
logical  analyses  to  Ix*  p<d luted. 

Wells  may  be  diflinferted  vnih  Ume,  whiih  has  been  ffjund  to  be 
fairly  effective*    A  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  and  sulphurir  arid  in  si 
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fcient  quantity  will  sterilize  a  well,  but  these  sybstaiices  have  evident 
lobjectioiig.  The  method  of  injecting  steaiji  midcr  a  pressure  of  two 
latmospberee  has  been  used.  The  eteam  is  forced  into  the  water  until 
[the  temperature  is  brought  to  near  the  boiling  point.    Bleaching  powder, 

(lowever,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  practical  method  of  disinfecting  wells 
lihat  need  such  purification. 

Springs. — ^A  spring  is  a  stream  of  water  emerging  from  the  ground, 
[ita  flow  being  due  to  natural  causes.  Spring  water  does  not  differ  in 
Itoy  es&ential  particukr  from  the  ground  water  obtained  from  shallow 


Flo.  102, — In  a  Ljhebtone  Formation  It  Ir  Difficult  to  Txll  Anything  about  thb 
Source  of  Wateh  Obtained  from  a  Well. 


Iwells.     Springs  may  be  regarded  as  natural  wells,  outeroppingf  where 
I  the  geological  formation  is  favorable.     Spring  water,  as  a  rule,  ia  of  a 

high  degTQe  of  purity/ and  aa  the  water  flows  spoutaneously  it  can  easily 
[he  utilized;  and,  as  no  form  of  machinery  is  neeesBary  to  pump  it,  it  is 
\hm  subject  to  contamination  than  well  water.  Spring  waters  differ 
[greatly  in  character,  depending  upon  the  temperature   of  the  water 

and  the  inorganic  con.^tituents  which  it  contains.  Springs  may  be 
^ perennial,  the  flow  being  constant  or  i^jtermittent. 

Fuller  classifies  springs,  according  to  their  origin,  as  graWty  and 
'  artesiau ;  and  according  to  the  kind  of  passages  traversed  by  the  water, 
^»s  (see  page  811)  tubular  and  fissure  springs. 

Some  of  the  largest  ilowing  springs  are  found  in  Florida,  notable 

among  these  being  the  Silver  Spring  with  an  estimate  flow  of  368,913 
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The  greatest  hazard  to  man  is  found  in  a  water  polluted  with  the 

liseharges  from  the  human  body — feces,  urine,  and  gputum.     There 

comparatively  little  danger  from  water  containing  the  wastes  of  other 

lal  life,  for  the  reason  that  few  of  the  infections  of  the  lower  ftni- 

ils  are  thus  transmissible  to  man.    There  is  still  less  danger  in  wat^r 

[)ntamijiated  with  organic  matter  of  plant  origin.     Water  containing 

aorganic  aubstanees  in  aolutioa  plays  a  relatively  minor  role,  as  far  as 

ileal th  is  concerned. 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint^  then,  it  is  the  wastes  of  human  life  that 
onoem  us  especially.  These  may  enter  a  surface  water  directly  from 
^0%'erhanging  privies,  or  from  sewers,  or  from  washings  of  the  land. 
Ground  water  becomes  polluted  in  ways  already  discussed. 
^m  The  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  our  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  and 
^■ither  surface  supplies  is  an  important  sanitary  problem  with  a  large 
^fcconomic  side.  As  far  as  streaniB  and  large  lakes  are  concerned,  the 
^Bbost  dangerous  infection  is  that  which  is  nearby — that  is,  that  which 
is  quickly  transferred  in  a  fresh  and  virulent  form*  Distant  infection 
^is  much  less  dangerous.  Cities  taking  water  from  an  average  stream 
aould  prevent  the  access  of  direct  pollution  for  at  least  50  miles,  or 
etter  100  miles,  above  the  intake.  Partial  protection  may  also  be  accom- 
plished by  requiring  sewage  disposal  works  for  all  towns  and  settlements, 
ad  abolishing  all  overhanging  privies  upon  the  river  and  its  tributaries, 
sanitary  inspector  could  cover  a  large  area  for  tliis  purpose.  When 
tiese  measures  are  not  feasible,  intercepting  sewers  may  be  built,  aa 
the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia.  Canals  that  parallel  a  river,  as  the 
ae  upon  the  bank  of  the  Potomac,  may  receive  the  sewage  and  surface 
irainage  and  thus  protect  the  stream.  It  is  comparatively  easier  to 
lard  smaller  lakes  and  ponds  and  impounding  reservoirs. 

Simple  Testa  to  Detcnnlne  Sources  of  Pollution* — Sources  of  pollution 

id  possibly  of  infection  may  often  be  determined  by  simple  tests  which 

lay  be  carried  out  by  a  layman.    These  tests  afford  valuable  information 

ad  consist  in  the  addition  of  some  chemical  substance  to  the  source 

rom  which  pollution  is  possible  and  then  determining  whether  the  same 

eappears  in  the  water  supply,     For  this  purpose  a  large  number  of 

abstances  that  may  be  readily  recognized  by  their  taste,  odor,  or  ap- 

parance  may  be  used,  such  as  coal  oil,  carbolic  acid,  fluorescin,  and  com- 

ion  salt.     Coal  oil  poured  near  the  ground  of  an  artesian  well  is  an 

and  convincing  method  of  establishing  the  presence  of  defective 

piping  and  surface  or  sub-soil  contamination.     Nordlinger  recommenda 

for  this  purpose  saprol,  which  tastes  like  naphtha  and  is  so  penetrating 

that  its  odor  may  be  readily  recognized  in  proportions  of  1-1.000,000  or 

by  taste  in  solutions  of  1-3,000,000.    Trillat  experimented  with  a  large 

number  of  dyes  and  finds  that  fluorescin  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  diluted 

with  5  per  cent,  ammonia  solution  can  be  detected  by  a  fluoroscope  in 
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was  not  proven  that  typhoid  bacilli  or  other  organisms  dangerous  to 
health  reached  St.  Louis  from  Chicago. 

The  principles  of  common  law  as  to  interstate  waters  have  been  ap- 
preciated by  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Thus,  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  in  Belgium  suffered  from  the  effects  of  a  river  polluted  by 
the  French,  and  the  French  government  not  only  compelled  the  offend- 
ing city  to  dispose  of  its  sewage  by  irrigation,  but  granted  a  subsidy 
for  this  purpose.  In  some  of  our  more  progressive  states,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Vermont,  and  others,  the  State 
Board  of  Health  is  given  control  over  the  pollution  of  streams  within 
the  borders  of  the  state. 

Speaking  generally,  jurisdiction  over  the  pollution  of  waters  in  the 
United  States  is  confined  to  the  several  states.  There  is  no  provision 
in  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  Congress  authority  in  the  premises. 
Hence,  by  the  familiar  principle  in  our  Constitution  that  the  several 
states  retain  full  sovereign  power,  except  so  far  as  such  powers  are 
restricted  by  the  national  constitution  or  expressly  delegated  thereby  to 
the  national  government,  the  individual  states  have  full  control  of  this 
subject — a  subject  with  which  they  are  individually  impotent  to  deal 
and  which  logically  belongs  to  the  federal  government. 

The  Care  of  Catchment  Areas. — "Catchment  area,''  "water-shed,'* 
"drainage  area,"  and  "catchment  basin"  are  terms  used  to  include  the 
area  immediately  surrounding  a  water  supply  so  situated  that  water 
falling  upon  it  will  be  directed  toward  this  supply.  The  ideal  catchment 
area  is  free  from  human  habitation  and  is  covered  with  forests.  The 
catchment  areas  supplying  impounding  reservoirs  and  the  natural  ponds 
and  lakes  used  as  reservoirs  are  limited  in  area  when  compared,  for 
example,  with  the  catchment  areas  of  the  great  rivers,  from  which  many 
public  water  supplies  are  drawn.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  inspect  and 
control  the  former  more  readily  than  the  latter. 

It  is  often  impossible  tb  remove  population  from  a  catchment  area, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  usually  unnecessary  to  do  so.  Very  good  water  may 
be  drawn  from  areas  upon  which  there  is  a  large  population,  when  proper 
and  well-known  precautions  are  taken.  Thus,  there  are  776  people  per 
square  mile  upon  the  Cochituate  catchment  area,  282  upon  the  Sudbury, 
49  upon  the  Wachusett,  furnishing  Boston's  water  supply,  and  59  upon 
the  Croton,  furnishing  New  York's  water  supply. 

The  prolonged  storage  of  the  water  in  large  protected  reservoirs  is  a 
sanitary  safeguard,  and  makes  the  Boston  water  and  the  New  York  water 
safer  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  greatest  danger  is  that  some 
polluted  water  will  sometimes  get  by  the  reservoir  or  flow  through  it 
by  some  short  circuit,  as  surface  currents  or  by-passes,  and  so  reach  the 
consumer,  before  it  is  subjected  long  enough  to  full  storage  conditions. 


CHAPTER  II 
SANITARY  ANALYSIS  OF  WATER 

A  complete  sanitary  analysis  of  water  includes :  (1)  a  physical  exam- 
ination to  determine  color,  turbidity,  odor,  and  taste;  (2)  a  microscopic 
examination  to  determine  the  number  and  character  of  particles  in  sus- 
pension, especially  algae;  (3)  a  chemical  analysis  to  determine  the  nature 
and  amount  of  chemical  impurities;  (4)  a  bacteriological  examination 
to  estimate  the  number  and  kind  of  bacteria;  (5)  a  sanitary  survey  of 
the  watershed,  including  the  methods  of  collecting,  storing,  handling,  and 
distributing  the  water;  and  (6)  clinical  experience,  which,  after  all,  is 
the  final  test,  for  water  may  contain  impurities  that  are  not  recognizable 
by  any  other  method. 

Water  is  particularly  liable  to  contamination  under  prevailing  con- 
ditions and  must,  of  necessity,  demand  increasing  watchfulness  and  a 
continual  readjustment  of  restrictions  governing  its  use.  Water  may 
contain  impurities  beyond  the  power  of  science  to  disclose.  Thus,  the 
water  supply  of  Vienna  from  the  famous  Kaiserbrunnen  is  particularly 
pure,  as  determined  by  laboratory  analysis.  Nevertheless,  this  water 
supply  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  goiter  which  has  been  observed  in  Vienna  since  its  introduc- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  water  is  the  most  universal  solvent  known  is  not  to 
be  neglected.  The  water  we  drink  has  come  in  contact  with  the  earth 
and  many  other  substances.  It  dissolves  many  organic  and  many  in- 
organic impurities,  few  of  which  can  be  detected  in  the  laboratory  by 
the  routine  methods  used.  The  influence  of  many  of  these  substances 
upon  health  is  unknown.  Exceedingly  small  amounts  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances in  water  may  act  injuriously  when  we  recall  how  much  water 
is  daily  taken.  All  these  facts  should  make  us  cautious  before  we  give 
a  water  supply  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  communities  will  find  it  pays 
in  the  end  to  go  to  great  expense  to  improve  this  important  article 
of  daily  use. 

Standard  Methods. — The  advantages  of  using  a  standard  method  are 
self-evident;  it  at  least  gives  results  that  are  fairly  comparable  with  the 
work  of  others.  The  standard  methods  for  water  analysis  have  been 
carefully  considered  by  a  competent  committee  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association.  The  first  report  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
..   821 
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Infectious  Dheojies,  Supplement  No.  1,  May,  1905.^  Amendmeiits  aB 
iraprovements  to  tlie  raetlmtl  are  publisheil  from  time  to  time.  For  any' 
one  nut  having  special  skill  in  clieniical  analyj^is  or  bacteriological  tecb 
nic  it  is  ad  viable  to  adhere  closely  to  tfie  standard  procedures*  An; 
deviation  from  tliesc  niethods  elionW  always  be  noted  in  published  i 
ports.  Beeause  a  method  is  **8tandard*'  does  not  mean  that  it  has  t 
fixed  and  permanent  value  as  a  model  to  be  blindly  followed  under  all 
cireiimstances.  Standard  methods  are  established  by  common  consent 
as  the  rule  to  be  followed  under  ordinary  circumstanees,  especially  for 
routine  work  and  by  those  who  are  not  especially  Bkilled  in  laboratory: 
teehnic.  For  reasons  that  geem  self-evident,  it  is  of  special  importa&i 
to  follow  the  standard  methods  for  bacterial  counts.^ 

Our  standards  by  w^hieh  the  purity  of  w^ater  is  judged  are  constant! 
rising.     There  is  no  doubt  that  many  waters  now  wnsidered  safe  an4 
wholesome  will  not  be  acceptable  in  the  future. 

Collection  of  the  Sample. — For  a  complete  physical,  chemical,  and] 
microscopical  analysis  of  water  one  gallon  is  necessary.    If  the  sample 
been  collected  in  a  sterile  container  with  bacterial  precautions,  the  sai 
sample  may  serve  for  the  bacteriological  examination.    Usually  the  bac» 
teriological  samples  are  collected  separately  in  special  bottles  holding 
four  ounces. 

The  bottles  should  be  of  hard,  clear  white  glass  and  have  a  glass 
stopper.  They  should  be  chemically  clean  and  sterilised  at  160^  C.  for 
1  hour,  or  in  the  autoclave  at  115^  C.  for  15  minutes.  For  transport 
tation  they  may  be  wrapped  in  sterile  cloth  or  paper,  but,  better^  the 
neck  may  he  covered  with  tinfoil  and  the  bottle  placed  in  a  tin  \yox. 
When  bacterial  samples  must  of  necessity  stand  12  hours  before  plating, 
bottles  holding  more  than  4  ounces  should  be  usetl.  Cork  stt^ppers  should 
never  be  permitted,  except  when  physical  or  micros<\>pical  examination 
only  is  to  be  made.  Earthen  Jugs  and  metal  containers  are  enti 
unsuited. 

Generally  speaking,  the  shorter  the  time  elapsing  between  the  col 
tion  and  analysis,  the  more  reliable  will  be  the  analytical  results.  If 
long  a  time  intervenes,  it  affects  especially  the  bacterial  tests,  for  bac- 
teria multiply  enormously  when  water  is  kept  m  a  Imttlo  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature. The  oxygen  consumed,  oxygen  required,  arsd  nitrites  arc  also 
materially  afft*cted  by  comparatively  short  dclny. 

In  general,  water  must  be  analyze*!  as  soon  as  possible  after  samplinjj. 
The  following  are  the  maximum  tinit?s  allowed  by  the  Standard  Met 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association : 


4 


*Tbe  mrcond  cMlition  can  Im  obtiiiii**d  from  the  ieoretary  of  the  aMoeUUc 
280  Fourth  Avenut%  New  York  City. 

*  In   the  methotlft  for   watrr   MMnlyniA  deflfrrilKH]   in   this  book  the  ttandard 
mrthodii  hftvo  been  c\om*ly  foIlowi*d,  and  du«?  acktiowliHl^ivnt  is  her^  |pv«ii 
the  »|ilt<tidid  mud  s^iU-vSucing  work  of  the  cummitlve  thiit  devtaiMl  theffi. 
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^  Physical  and  Chemical  Atiaiysis: 

^^m  Ground  waters 72  hours 

^H  Fairly  pure  surface  waters ,  _  .  48     * 

^^^^         Poliutetl  surface  waters 12     " 

^^^^L       Sewage  efEuence , 6    ^ 

^^^^f        Raw  sewages .     6     ** 

^  Microscopic  Examination: 

^^^^         Ground  waters 72 

^^^^        Fmrly  pure  surface  waters 24 

^^^^V        Waters  oontainlng  fragile  orgaoisniH . .  Inunediate  exammation 

^^^^H  should  be  made  in  situ 

^^^V  if  practieable. 

^  In  bacteriolDgical  Examinations,  samples 

^m  at  leas  than  10''  C 6  hours 

"        Care  Bboultl  be  taken  to  Been  re  a  rumple  whieh  is  thoroughly  repre- 

gentative  of  the  water  to  be  analysed.     A  pump  should  be  operated  live 

^Lminutes,  or  water  faucet  allowed  to  run   several   minutes,  l)efore  tlie 

^^liottle  is  filled.     In  colleeting  samples  of  surface  waters  the  specimen 

should  not  be  obtained  too  near  the  hank  of  the  gtream  or  pond.    A  note 

^i should  be  made  as  to  whether  the  specimen  is  eoUected  from  the  surface 

"or  at  what  depth  under  the  surfaee  it  is  taken.     It  is  always  advisable 

to  take  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  collection* 

^■P  ODORS  AND  TASTE 

^M       The  purest  water  is  absolutely  devoid  of  taste  and  odor,  but  it  ia 
^■also   insipid.     If  such  water  is  aerated  by  agitation  or  by  filtration 
^Bthrough   a  porous  air -containing   substancej   it  becomes  sparkling  and 
™ agreeable.    The  tajste  is  imparted  to  most  waters  by  the  mineral  matter 
as  well  as  the  gases  held  in  solution,  hence  the  flat  insipid  taste  of  dis- 
tilled water.    After  a  person  becomes  accustomed  to  the  taste  of  a  par* 
ticular  water  another  docs  not  ap|>cal  to  him  and  docs  not  satisfy  his- 
thirst  to  so  great  an  extent.    Once  having  been  accuBtoraed  to  a  moder- 

ftely  hard  water,  a  soft  water  is  very  flat  and  tastes  much  like  distilled 
r  rain  water. 
Odors  in  waters  are  objectiooablej  rather  tlian  detrimental  to  health. 
As  a  rule,  the  most  ohjcctionable  odors  develop  in  surfaee  waters  and 
are  caused  by  the  growth  of  algae,  diatoms,  protozoa,  and  other  micro- 
Bic^pic  beings.     The  earthy  odor  of  some  ground  waters  is  due  to  sub- 
~  stances  taken  up  during  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  soil.    When 
^^  well- water  becomes  otfcnsivc  it  is  evidence  of  stagnation  at  the  bottom 
^■Df  the  well  or  the  presence  of  dead  aniiiials.    In  the  case  of  deep  wells 
hydrogen  j^ulphid  and  other  inorganic  compounds  may  impart  odors  to 
__j'the  water.     The  odors  and  tai^tcs  M'hich  develop  in  impounding  reser- 
ptvoirs  from  gtagiiatioii  and  putrefaction  of  the  organic  matter  have  been 
discussed  on  page  805. 


4.  Ct|iAMV0O<^OMAS  SMOWtNO  MCSTIMC  CONDfTlOM  AMO  l»CI>FK>CIUCnv^  aoOJX 


Fia,  103. — Xlqas  Commoklt  Foustd  i3f  Watkr.  [Ym/LU  Book»  U,  S.  Deft,  cj 
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l{)5. — Thk    Oil.    Droplets 
,    Diatom, 


Oil  the'whol*),  the  waters  of  natural  lakes  and  ponds  are  lesg  subject 
to  objectionable  odore  and  tastes  than  are  the  waters  of  artificial  reser- 
voirs, and  putrefaction  is  less  troublesome,  but  the  difference  is  one  of 
degree,  not  of  kind. 

The  power  of  water  to  dissolve  or  absorb  gases  and  odors  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  explains  how  water  may  beeonie  "coutaniinated"'  by 
mere  exposure  to  an  impure  atmosphere^  as  when  an  uncovered  eisterii 
is  placed  in  a  water-closet  or  when  an  overflow  pipe  is  directly  connected 
with  a  tlrain. 

Method  of  Determining^  Odor. — The  odor  of  the  water  should  be 
observed  both  at  room  tempera tu re  and  just  below  the  boiling  point. 
Odors  may  bo  detected  at  room  temperature  ('20°  C.)  by  shaking  a 
sample  violently  in  a  gallon  collecting  bottle  when  it  is  half  or  two- 
tliirds  full;  or  by  heating  about  150  c.  c,  in  a  tall  beaker  without  a  lip 

and  covered  with  a  well-fitting 
watch  glass.  In  either  case  care 
should  be  taken  to  observe  the  char- 
acter of  the  odor  the  instant  tlie  re- 
ceptacle ifl  uncovered.  The  kind  of 
odor  observed  may  be  described  as 
vegetable,  aromatic,  grassy,  fishy, 
earthy,  moldy,  musty,  disagreeable,  peaty,  sweetish,  etc.,  and  the  intensity  i 
by  such  terms  as  very  faint,  distinct,  decided,  or  very  strong. 

The  odors  and  tastes  in  water  caused  by  microscopic  or^uiisma  de- 
serve special  consideration,  because  they  are  common  faulta  in  water 
stored  in  open  artificial  reservoirs  of  all  kinds.  Certain  organisms  can 
be  distinguished  by  their  odor,  as,  for  example,  the  **fishy'  odor  of 
VrogUna,  which  is  a  protozoon  and  classed  with  the  Infusoria:  the 
*^aromatic''  or  *'rose  geraniunv*  odor  of  Af^tenondla,  which  belongs  to 
the  Diaiomaceae;  and  the  **pig-pen"  odor  of  Amihoemi,  which  is  one  of 
the  blue-green  algae. ^  These  microscopic  organisms  mostly  grow  near 
the  surface  and  require  sunlight  for  their  development;  hence,  odora 
produced  by  them  never  occur  in  covered  reservoirs  or  in  waters  ke| 
in  the  dark. 

Calkins  has  shown  that  the  odors  caused  by  the  undecomposal  mic 
§coptc  organisms  are  <luc  to  compounds  of  the  nature  of  essential  oils, 
and  Whipple  points  out  that  the  amount  of  such  oil  produced  by  an 
abundant  growth  of  the  organisms  is  quite  sufficient  to  at*connt  for  the 
effect  observed,  lie  notes  for  comparison  that  oil  of  peppermint  can  ho 
rei^ognizetl  when  diluted  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  clj 
oil  to  fifty  million  parts  of  water,  and  that  when  Astmonf^fJa  rs  present 
to  the  extent  of  .50,000  organisms  per  c.  c.   the  dilution  of  ita  oil  j« 


I 
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■See  mho  Whi(>ple,  "Microseopjr  of  Drinking  Water/'  John  Wiky  k 
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ill  the  proportion  of  about  one  part  to  two  million  parts  of  water.  Whip- 
ple further  suggests  that  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes  may  cause  dis- 
integration of  organisms  with  liberation  of  the  odor-producing  oil,  hence 
the  odor  at  the  tap  may  be  greater  than  at  the  intake. 

The  Algas  responsible  for  the  vile  tastes  and  odore  in  water  do  not 
depend  upon  organic  matter  or  the  bodies  of  other  organisms  for  their 
food  supply.  They  require  only  carbonic  acid  and  the  nitrogen  and 
mineral  matters  always  present  in  the  water  and  in  the  air,  and  the 
sunshine  for  their  growth.  In  other  words,  they  have  properties  com- 
parable in  many  respects  to  the  higher  orders  of  chlorophyll-containing 
vegetation. 

There  are  very  many  kinds  of  algae,  and  they  differ  greatly  in  their 
odor-producing  powers.  Practically  all  American  impounding  reservoir 
waters  suffer  from  them,  but  some  far  more  than  others.  English  reser- 
voirs seem  to  be  comparatively  free  from  this  nuisance,  probably  because 
of  the  lower  temperatures  of  the  surface  waters.  There  is  an  average 
difference  of  at  least  10**  F.  between  the  surface  temperatures  of  English 
and  American  reservoirs. 

A  certain  degree  of  quiet  and  repose  is  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  growth  of  algae;  that  is  why  they  never  develop  to  any 
extent  in  rivers  and  flowing  water.  Wave  action  from  wind  also  pre- 
vents growth,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  reason  why  large  lakes  and 
reservoirs  are  less  troubled  by  them  than  smaller  ones. 

In  most  American  impounding  reservoirs  the  water  is  drawn  from 
near  the  surface  layer,  so  as  to  avoid  the  odors  and  tastes  of  putrefaction 
in  the  bottom  water,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  surface  water  is 
the  more  objectionable. 

Prevention  and  Bemoyal  of  Tastes  and  Odors. — The  natural  flow  of 
water  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream  over  stones  and  ledges  aerates 
it  very  well.  This  is  nature^s  method  of  removing  undesirable  tastes 
and  odors.  Aeration  may  also  be  accomplished  by  bringing  the  water 
in  contact  with  the  air  by  devices  such  as  fountains,  waterfalls,  etc. 
Such  aeration  always  reduces,  and  sometimes  removes,  tastes  and  odors 
from  the  waters  of  reservoirs  and  small  lakes,  whether  resulting  fronj 
putrefaction  in  the  stagnant  bottom  water  or  from  growths  of  organ- 
isms in  the  surface  water. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  filtration  alone  is  not  eflBcient  in 
removing  tastes  and  odors;  however,  slow  sand  filtration  has  consid- 
erable power  of  reducing,  and  in  some  cases  of  removing,  tastes  and 
odors,  but  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  when  the  raw  water  is  very 
bad. 

Intermittent  filtration  is  particularly  successful  in  removing  tastes 
and  odors.  It  is  successful  because  it  brings  the  organic  matter  in  con- 
tact with  more  air  and  in  more  intimate  contact  with  air,  and  for  a 
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longer  time  in  the  poreg  of  the  sand^  thaa  caii  be  secured  in  any  o\ 
way. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  prevent  tlie  seeding  of  reservoire  and 
ponds  with  algiie  and  other  organ ij^sms  respons^ible  for  the  objectiunabte 
odurs.  The  growth  may  be  cheiked  aud  the  odors  temporarily  con- 
trolled hy  the  use  of  copper  Bulphate  (isee  pagL*  909). 

If  a  well  btx'ome  eiagriant  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  develops  vile 
odors  from  putrefying  organic  matter,  the  trouble  may  be  corrected  by 
lowering  the  pump  to  near  the  btittom  bo  as  to  prevent  stagnation^  or  by 
miing  up  all  uimecessary  space  with  clean  gravel  and  sand* 
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COLOR 


Pure  water,  when  viewed  in  small  quantities,  appears  to  be  perfectly] 
colorless,  but,  when  viewed  in  bulk,  as  in  the  wdiite-tiled  baths  at  Bux- 
ton, and  in  certain  Swi^s  lakes,  it  is  seen  to  possess  a  beautiful  greenifih-l 
blue  tint,     A  very  small   amount  of  su.spf nded  or  dissolved  impurity ' 
is  sufficient  to  obscure  this  color. 

Impure  waters  almof^t  invariably  exhibit  a  color  vurjiiig  from  grcea 
to  yellow  an<l  brow^n,  when  examined  through  a  depth  of  two  f«*et  itt] 
snitahle  tubes.     It  does  not*  however,  follow  that  a  colored  water  18,1 
therefore,  polluted  or  infected. 

Coltir  in  surface  water  is  usually  of  vegetable  origin ;  animal  matter 
contributes  but  little  color.     The  coloring  matter  is  extracted  largely] 
from  dead  leaves,  bark^  and  roots,  from  soil,  and  from  peat.     It  soemij 
to  be  the  same  material  as  the  coloring  matter  of  tea,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly harmk«s,  but  it  makes  the  water  less  pleasing  in  ap|H^arance»  and! 
gH'at  efforts  have  rightly  been   ma»]e  to  prevent  it  and  to  remove  it.] 
Water  from  swamps  is  usually  highly  colored,  the  degree  of  color 
pending  upon  the  length  of  exposure. 

Ground  waters  are  usually  colorless.     If  the  water  contains  ironTI 
will  bo  perfectly  elear  on  connng  from  the  grouiol,  but  wilt  soon  turn  I 
a  rusty  yellow  «H)lor.    This  is  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  tlie  soluble  fer-  j 
rous  salts  to  insoluble  ferric  salts. 

Odor  in  water  should  be  distiitguished  from  turbidity.     True  color  j 
is  due  to  dissolved  impurities,  turbidity  to  substances  in  suspension.    Th# 
*'appnn'nt  color**  is  the  i^iAor  uf  the  original  sample,  due  to  batli  dis^l 
solver!  and  susp<:*nded  matter. 

The  prevention  of  color  in  surface'  waters  eonsista  in  drainim?  swamps> 
Thus,  in  the  catiluncnt  areas  of  t!u*  varioun  reservcjirs  sup[dying  Bos- 
ton thousands  of  acres  of  swampy  land  have  been  drained  for  tlie  pur- 
posi?  of  reducing  thtt  color  of  the  stipplics,  and  with  good  rewdts. 

A  colored  water  may  be  bleached  by  exposure  to  sunlight  and  air, 
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but  the  bleaching  of  the  water  in  reservoirs  requires  great  storage 
:-apaeity,  and  the  drainage  of  swamps  is  likewise  very  expensive.  Ozone 
ipplied  in  large  amounts  also  destroys  color,  and  the  only  objection  to 
its  use  is  the  cost.  Color  may  be  removed  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
simple  filtration  through  sand.  If  the  coloring  matter  is  first  rendered 
nsoluble  by  the  use  of  coagulants  (sulphate  of  alumina),  it  is  readily 
removed  by  filtration.^  Color  is  thus  successfully  removed  from  the 
waters  used  by  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Watertown,  N.  T. 
Sulphate  of  iron  is  less  satisfactory  as  a  coagulant  than  sulphate  of 
ilumina  for  the  removal  of  color. 

Hethod  for  Eetimating  Color. — Turbid  waters  should  always  be  fil- 
;ered  before  the  color  observations  are  made.  The  intensity  of  color 
nay  be  determined  by  comparing  with  a  standard  platinum-cobalt  solu- 
;ion;  the  tint  or  shade  may  be  determined  by  comparison  with  the 
itandard  color  disks  of  a  Lovibond  tintometer. 

Platinum-Cobalt  Standard. — The  standard  solution,  which  has  a 
jolor  of  500,  is  prepared  as  follows : 

Dissolve  1.246  grams  of  potassium  platinic  chlorid  (PtCl42KCl) 
containing  0.5  gram  platinum,  and  one  gram  crystallized  cobalt  chlorid 
[C0CI26H2O)  containing  0.25  gram  of  cobalt  in  water,  with  100  c.  c. 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  make  up  to  one  liter  with  distilled 
vater. 

By  diluting  this  solution  with  distilled  water  to  the  100-c.  c.  gradu- 
ition  mark  on  the  Nessler  tubes,  standards  are  prepared  having  colors 
)f  0,  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40,  50,  60,  and  70.  These  should  be 
cept  in  Nessler  tubes  of  such  diameter  that  the  100-c.  c.  graduation 
nark  is  between  20  and  25  cm.  above  the  bottom,  and  is  xmiform  for 
ill  tubes.    They  should  be  protected  from  dust  when  not  in  use. 

Procedure. — The  color  of  a  sample  is  observed  by  filling  a  standard 
Messier  tube  to  the  graduation  mark  with  the  water  to  be  examined,  to 
I  depth  equal  to  that  of  the  standards,  and  by  comparing  it  with  the 
tandards.  The  observation  should  be  made  by  looking  vertically  down- 
ward through  the  tubes  upon  a  white  surface  placed  at  such  an  angle 
hat  light  is  reflected  upward  through  the  column  of  liquid. 

Waters  that  have  a  color  darker  than  70  should  be  diluted  before 
naking  the  comparison,  in  order  that  no  difficulties  may  be  encountered 
n  matching  hues. 

TURBIDITY 

Practically  turbidity  is  8)monymous  with  muddiness.  The  turbidity 
)f  surface  waters  is  usually  due  to  clay  or  silt,  also  to  finely  divided 
organic  matter,  microscopic  organisms,  and  a  great  variety  of  objects. 

^  For  the  reactions  with  Alum  see  ,pa^e  fi07. 
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Turbidity  representjs  tlie  amount  of  foreign  subHtanc-c^  in  guapeiuaion; 
it  ig  frequently,  though  incorrectly,  gpokon  of  a^  c^jlor.  In  a  general 
way  turbid  waters  exist  in  those  regions  where  color  is  not  found;  the 
former  represents  the  washings  of  a  readily  eroded  drainage  ba^in,  thi* 
latter  is  mostly  extracted  from  the  decaying  vegetation  of  swampe. 

Pure  water  is  clear  and  sparkling,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  o( 
diBsolved  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  While  brilliancy  and  eleame«»  do 
not  mean  purity,  on  the  other  hand  turbid  waters  are  not  necessarily 
dangerous,  A  community  for  years  may  drink  and  seera  satisfied  with 
m  turbid  water  that  is  little  less  than  liquid  mud.  This  was  the  caae 
*Vith  Washington  and  the  Potomac  water,  St.  Louis  and  the  Missisgippi, 
and  many  other  cities.  When,  however,  such  a  city  once  appreciates 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  a  clean  water,  they  complain  if  the  turbid- 
ity reaches  the  point  of  a  faint  opalescence.  The  turbidity  question  is 
practically  limited  to  river  waters.  Ground  waters  should  never  be 
turbid,  and,  if  so,  should  at  once  excite  suspicion.  Some  ground  waters 
become  more  or  less  turbid  through  the  precipitation  of  iron. 

All  river  waters  are  more  or  less  turbid,  but  the  diiferences  arc 
very  great  indeed.  The  amount  of  turbidity  depends  largely  upon  the 
character  of  the  catchnient  areaa.  In  general,  rivers  draining  the  large 
areas  of  our  North  and  East,  covered  with  glacial  drift  of  a  sandy 
character,  are  but  little  subject  to  turbidity.  Thus,  on  an  average,  the 
Merrimae  and  Connecticut  Rivers  do  not  carry  more  than  10  parts  per 
million  of  suspended  matter.  In  that  part  of  our  country  which  is  not 
glaciated,  and  this  includes  the  lower  Susquehanna  basin,  much  of  the 
Ohio  basin,  and  the  Missouri  basiji,  and  all  to  the  south  of  them,  tur- 
bidity is  often  present  in  large  amounts,  and  consists  largely  of  clay 
in  extremely  fine  particles.  The  water  often  runs  turbid  in  these  streains 
continuously  for  weeks  and  even  months  at  a  time.  The  Missouri  River 
carries  the  largest  amount  of  sediment  of  any  of  our  rivers  largt*ly 
used  for  water  supply.  The  annual  average  runs  as  high  as  1,200  or 
1,500  parts  of  sandy  matter  per  million.  In  winter  it  falls  to  200  part* 
or  less,  while  in  midsummer  it  rises  fur  weeks  and  even  months  to  5.000 
parts  or  more.  ^ 

If  the  turbidity  is  sufficiently  coarse-graiiiet!  it  nuiy  lie  removi^d 
saud  filtration  without  previous  chemical  treatment.  Very  turbid  wai 
can  be  cleared,  io  part,  in  settling  basins;  this  lightens  tlic  work  of 
the  filters  and  reduces  the  cost.  StTubl>ers,  which  are  preliminary  rough 
filters,  may  also  be  used  to  protect  the  sand  filters.  In  many  instancfji 
the  individual  particles  of  clay  which  make  up  the  turbidity  aje  much 
smaller  than  the  bacteria*  They  will  not  settle  out,  even  after  prolong^ 
storage,  and  they  cannot  always  be  removed  by  filtration  alone.  Them 
ij»  only  one  known  way  of  removing  such  turbidity,  and  that  is  by  eoa^* 
lation  or  chemical  precipitation.     The  substaxice^  most  commonly 
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for  this  purpose  are:  aluminium  sulphate,  alum,  or  sulphate  of  iron 
(see  page  906). 

With  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  suspended  matter  upon  health 
we  find  some  conflict  of  opinion.  Kober  states  that  water  containing  50 
parts  per  100,000  or  30  grains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon  is  unfit  for 
drinking  purposes,  on  account  of  its  irritating  effects  upon  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract.  Apart  from  this,  turbidity  appears  to  have  no  special 
sanitary  significance. 

Hetliods  for  Estimating  Turbidity. — There  are  three  methods  by 
which  the  degree  of  turbidity  may  be  determined:  (1)  the  platinum 
wire  method,  which  consists  of  determining  the  depth  of  water  through 
which  a  platinum  wire  of  standard  diameter  may  be  seen;  (2)  com- 
parison with  waters  of  standard  turbidity,  made  by  adding  1  gram  of 
finely  powdered  diatomaceous  earth  to  1  liter  of  distilled  water;  this  is 
known  as  the  silica  standard;  and  (3)  the  amount  of  suspended  par- 
ticles in  water  may  be  determined  in  special  instruments  known  as 
turbidimeters  or  diaphanometers.  These  instruments  consist  of  a  grad- 
uated glass  tube  with  a  flat  polished  bottom,  inclosed  in  a  metal  case. 
This  is  held  over  an  English  standard  candle,  and  so  arranged  that  one 
may  look  vertically  down  through  the  tube  and  see  the  image  of  the 
candle.  The  observation  is  made  by  pouring  the  sample  of  water  into 
the  tube  until  the  image  of  the  candle  just  disappears  from  view.  The 
graduations  on  the  tube  correspond  to  turbidities  produced  in  distilled 
water  by  certain  numbers  of  parts  per  million  of  the  silica  standard. 

The  standard  of  turbidity  adopted  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  *  consists  of  a  water  which  contains  100  parts  of  silica  per  mil- 
lion, in  such  ti  state  of  fineness  that  a  bright  platinum  wire  1  millimeter 
in  diameter  can  just  be  seen  when  the  center  of  the  wire  is  100  milli- 
meters below  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  1.2 
meters  above  the  wire,  the  observations  being  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  in  the  open  air,  but  not  in  sunlight,  and  in  a  vessel  so  large  that  the 
sides  do  not  shut  out  the  light  so  as  to  influence  the  results.  The  tur- 
bidity of  such  water  is  taken  as  100,  and  all  turbidity  readings,  by  no 
matter  what  method  used,  should  conform  with  this  method. 

Where  only  an  occasional  analysis  is  made  for  general  purposes  it  is 
sufficient  to  record  the  sediment  and  turbidity  as  very  slight,  distinct, 
or  decided. 

BEAOTION 

The  alkaline  reaction  of  natural  waters  ordinarily  depends  upon  the 
carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  In  some  waters 
in  the  West  it  also  includes  the  carbonate  of  sodium  and  of  potassium. 

*U.  S.  Geolog.  Survey,  Div.  of  Hydrography,  Circular  A'o.  8,  1902. 
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The  alkalinit)'^  of  water  is  detennined  by  titrating  100  c.  c.  of  the 
with  ^Q  sulphuric  acid,  usiug  0.5  c,  o.  of  a  solution  of  lacmoid  ae  an 
indicator.  The  laemoid  isoluiioa  consitsts  of  2  graniB  in  one  liter  of 
50  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  last  cubic  ccntiniet^^r  or  two  of  acid  must 
be  added  while  the  sample  is  almost  at  the  hoi  ling  temperature,  and 
the  end  reaction  le  not  read  until  a  drop  of  acid,  striking  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  ainka  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish  without  producing  a  change 
in  the  uniform  reddish  or  purplish  color  of  the  solution.  Erjihrosin 
may  be  used  as  an  indicator  when  it  is  desired  not  to  ttfie  beat.  The 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  ^  sulphuric  acid  used,  when  multiplied 
by  ten,  gives  the  number  of  parts  per  million  of  alkalinit>^  in  terms  of 
calcium  carbonate. 

Under  certain  circumstanees  rain  water,  water  from  postt  bogs,  and 
water  from  coal  mines,  tanneries,  etc.,  have  an  acid  reaction*  In  min- 
ing regions  waters  are  frequently  acid  from  high  quantities  not  only 
of  COj*  but  also  of  sulphuric  acid  and  various  sulphateg — those  of  iron 
and  aluminium  giving  an  acid  reaction.  When  these  are  present,  the 
total  acidity  is  determined  by  titrating  the  water  in  the  cold  with  a 
standard  sodium  carbonate  solution^  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indi* 
cator. 

Mine  water  is  that  which  ia  constantly  flowing  from  the  coal  and 
surrounding  strata.  It  is  collected  in  ditches  at  oue  side  of  Uie  gang* 
ways  and  tunnels,  and  is  allowed  to  flow  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  mine 
or  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  from  which  it  is  pumped  to  the  surfaoi. 
I^rge  quantities  of  this  and  other  water  are  used  to  w^a^h  the  coal.  Tim 
w^ater  is  acid,  and  it  is  now  well  known,  from  the  researches  of  DixoUi 
Matson,  and  others  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
such  water  has  a  destructive  effect  upon  t}T>hoid,  colon^  and  other  bac- 
teria. The  acidity  of  the  streams  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  large  factor  in 
neutralizing  the  pollution  of  the  water  supplies  of  Philadelphia,  Pitta- 
burgh,  Harrisburg.  and  other  cities.  The  rise  and  fall  of  typhoid  fever 
in  the  "south  sirlc'^  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  inversely  as  the  acridity  of 
the  Monongahela  River.  The  spent  tan  liquors  from  tanneries  are 
abo  acid,  and  are  known  to  exert  a  somewhat  similar  influence  on  sewage 
organisma. 

Rain  water  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  has  usually  a  slight 
acid  reaction  and  acts  upon  lead,  ^Fhc  free  acid  in  rain  water  ii 
apparently  sulphuric,  no  doubt  derived  from  the  sulphur  in  the  coal 
burned. 

Water  from  marshes*  swamps,  and  especially  from  peat  bog»  may 
have  a  markedly  acid  reaction,  especially  in  dry  weather,  when  the 
flow  will  be  comparatively  email.  Heavy  storms  wash  out  the  water 
which  has  long  been  in  contact  with  the  decaying  vegetation.  The  acid- 
ity in  thia  case  is  due  to  organic  acids. 
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When  the  ooUection  of  an  at-id  water  tan  not  be  avoidofl,  airangementa 
should  be  made  for  filtering  through  some  material  capable  of  com- 
pletely neutralizing  the  arid,  as  without  some  such  arrangement  the 
consumers  of  the  water  run  the  risk  of  lead  poi&onuig,  provided  lead 
service  pipes  are  used.  A  river  water  suddenly  turning  acid  in  reaction 
plays  havoc  with  a  slow  sand  filter.  This  ha^  occurred  in  the  Pitta* 
burgh  filter* 

TOTAL  SOLIDS 
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The  total  solids  or  residue  on  evaporation  is  obtained  by  evaporat- 
ing a  given  quantity  of  water  to  dryness,  when  a  grayish-white  residue, 
composed  of  mineral  and  some  organie  matter  which  has  been  held  by 
tlie  water  in  suspension  and  in  solution,  will  he  obtained.  The  amount 
of  this  residue  varies  with  the  character  of  the  water,  and  furnishes  an 
index  of  the  total  quantity  of  foreign  impurities,  and  fnrther  furnishes 
a  rough  index  of  the  relative  quantity  of  inorganic  and  organic  sub- 
stances which  make  up  these  impurities. 

Method- — Place  100  c.  c.  of  the  water  in  a  clean  platinum  dish.  If 
the  water  is  of  high  magnesium  content  add  25  c.  c,  of  ^  sodium  car- 
bonate solution  to  the  water,  and  correct  for  this  addition  in  the  com- 
putation; evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  and  finish  the  evapora- 

on  for  half  an  hour  or  to  constant  weight  in  a  toluene  oven  at  103°  C. 

ow  place  the  platinum  dish  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  until 
1,  and  weigh.    The  increase  in  weight  gives  the  total  solids,  or  residue 

n  evaporation.     This  weight  in  milligi'ams  niiiltiidied  by  i^i  gives 

arts  per  million ;  where  x  represents  c.  c.  of  sample  used. 
The  platinum  dish  containing  this  residue  is  now  heated  to  a  dull 
Ted  heat  and  the  platinum  dish  again  weighed.  The  difference  in  weight 
is  called  the  'loss  on  ignition/*  and  the  weight  of  the  substanc^es  remain- 
ing in  the  platinum  dish  is  known  as  the  *^fixed  residue,^'  The  loss  on 
ignition  is  an  index  of  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  water.     A 

ijrtion  of  the  loss,  however,  may  be  due  to  ammonia  or  other  volatile 
compounds  and  unstable  mineral  salts.  The  fixed  residue  is  an  index 
of  the  mineral  content  of  the  water.  With  waters  low  in  organic  mat- 
ter, but  relatively  high  in  iron,  the  fixed  residue  is  frequently  used  as 
!a  matter  of  convenience  for  the  determination  of  iron.  In  water  analysis 
it  is  usual  to  note  the  character  of  the  odor  upon  ignition  of  the  residue. 
This  may  be  earthy,  or  may  suggest  organic  matter  of  vegetable  origin  or 
animal  origin. 

The  amount  of  total  solids  in  a  water  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  soil  with  whit  h  the  water  has  been  in  contact,  the  length  of  expos- 
ure, and  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  water  to  favor  the  solution 
jot  inorganic  salts.    Some  mineral  springs  contain  very  large  amounts  of 
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Two  conditions  must  be  present  to  make  a  ground  water  hard :  first, 
the  material  through  which  the  water  passes  must  contain  lime  or  mag- 
nesia, and,  second,  the  conditions  must  be  favorable  for  dissolving  it. 
The  latter  practically  means  that  CO2  must  be  present. 

Waters  drawn  from  limestone  regions  vary  greatly  in  hardness.  Rain 
water  contains  but  little  carbonic  acid  and,  therefore,  has  little  power 
of  dissolving  lime.  The  principal  source  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  ground 
water  is  from  the  soil,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  mat- 
ter. The  hardness  of  water,  therefore,  depends  more  upon  the  nature 
of  the  catchment  area  than  upon  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  various 
materials  over  which  the  water  flows.  Thus,  the  water  supply  of  Vienna 
is  comparatively  soft,  notwithstanding  that  it  comes  entirely  from  lime- 
stone rocks.  The  mountainous  region  which  forms  the  catchment  area 
is  barren  and  sterile,  and  the  water  does  not  get  the  carbonic  acid  needed 
to  dissolve  the  lime.  The  Winnipeg  water  drawn  from  limestone  under- 
lying the  rich  prairies  is  excessively  hard.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  deep  well  waters  of  eastern  Massachusetts  are  comparatively  soft, 
although  they  contain  large  amounts  of  carbonic  acid. 

Very  hard  water  may  be  softened  upon  a  large  scale  with  iron  and 
lime.  As  a  rule,  methods  of  softening  are  required  with  ground  waters 
rather  than  with  surface  waterfe. 

The  common  method  in  use  is  the  Clark  process,  in  which  lime  is 
added  to  the  wateir  either  in  the  form  of  freshly  slaked  lime  or  milk 
of  lime.  The  calcium  hydroxid  unites  with  the  carbon  dioxid  in  the 
water,  forming  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  insoluble,  and  at  the  same 
time  precipitates  the  calcium  carbonate  held  in  solution  in  the  water  by 
the  CO2.  Sodium  carbonate  is  used  to  reduce  the  permanent  hardness 
of  water  due  to  sulphates. 

When  bicarbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia  are  precipitated  with  lime 
water  the  following  reaction  takes  place : 

Ca(HCOs),  +  Ca(OH),         =  2CaC0,         +    2H,0 

Calcium  bicarbonate    +   Calcium  hydroxid    =   Calcium  carbonate  +  Water 
'  CaCO.  =  100  CaO  =  66  2  X  100  2  X  18 

(Note:  The  hardness  of  water  is  always  expressed  in  terms  of  CaCOi, 
therefore,  all  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  which  cause  hardness  are  re- 
duced to  terms  of  CaCO». 

The  amount  of  lime  added  is  weighed  as  unslaked  lime  (CaO),  therefore, 
the  molecular  weight  of  slaked  lime  (CaOHa)  is  expressed  in  terms  of  CaO.) 

One  grain  of  CaO  per  gallon  =  17.1  parts  per  million. 
17.1  X  W    =  31  parts  per  million  as  CaCOg. 
Or,  100  parts  per  million  CaCOg  will  require  3.2  grains  per  gallon. 
CaO  =  455  pounds  per  million  gallons. 

When  sulphates  and  chlorids  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  precipitated 
with  soda  ash,  the  reactions  are : 
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CaSO*         +         Na/X>i         «  CaCOi  +        Na^Sa 

Calcium  sulphate  +  Sodiuni  earboimte  »  Calcium  carbonate  +  Sodium  sulphate 
CaCOi  «  100  106  100  142 


1  grain  of  NaaCOg  per  gallon  :rr  17.1  parts  per  million. 

17.1  X  lU    =  16  parte  per  inillion  as  CaCU,,  but  present  as  CaSO^. 

Or,  100  parts  per  million  will  require  6.4  grains  of  Na^CO,  per  gal- 
lon :=  I»00  pouiuls  per  million  gallons* 

Methoda, — The  hardness  of  water,  both  temporary  and  permaneiit^  is 
determined  by  the  soap  method*  By  far  the  most  accurate  method  af 
determining  the  true  temporary  hardness  due  to  the  bicarbonate  alkalin- 
ity is  to  titrate  the  origiiml  sample  of  water,  and  also  some  of  the  water 
after  boiling,  with  |V  snlphurio  ai*id,  using  laomoid  or  erythrosin  aa  an 
indicator,  as  already  described  under  Reaction,  page  832. 

The  soap  method  is  carried  out  as  follows:  Measure  50  c.  c.  of  the 
water  into  a  250-c.  c.  lK>ttle  and  add  the  standard  soap  solution  in  email 
quantities  at  a  time  (from  0.X'  to  0,3  c.  c),  shaking  the  bottle  vigor- 
ously  after  each  addition  until  a  lather  forms  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  water,  and  remains  contintioiis  for  5  minutes  after  the  bottle  is  laid 
upon  its  side.  From  the  amount  of  soap  solution  added,  the  quanb'ty 
of  calcium  carbonate  eqnivdent  to  each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  spij 
solution  is  indicated  in  the  following  table : 


I 


I 


Tat)U  of  hardne98f  gkowing  the  par  in  per  miUwn  of  cakitim  carbonate  (CaCOi)  for  «adl 
tenth  of  a  cttbie  eetUim^ier  of  aoap  noltUiofi  v^lum  50  ex.  of  the,  »ampU  are  U9ed 


e,c«  of  StMip 

0.0 

0  1 

0.3 

0.3 

O.i 

o.« 

o.e 

0,7     i 

o.a 

0  0 

8olutioD 

c. 

lie. 

CO. 

CO. 

e.0. 

0.0. 

e.i!. 

e.o. 

cc 

c.e. 

0  0 

0  0 

16 

3  2 

ro 

4.8 

6.3 

7.0 

9.5 

ii.i 

i2.7 

14.3 

15  6 

16  9 

18.2 

2.0 

19.5 

20.8 

22.1 

23.4 

24.7 

26  0 

27  3 

28.6 

29,9 

31.2 

3.0 

32.5 

33.8 

35.1 

36.4 

37  7 

38  0 

40.3 

41.6 

42.9 

44.3 

4  0 

45.7 

47.1 

48.6 

50  0 

51  4 

52  0 

54.3 

55.7 

67,1 

68.6 

5  0...... 

60.0 

61.4 

62  9 

64.3 

65.7 

67.1 

68,6  . 

70.0 

71.4 

729 

6  0 

74.3 

75  7 

77  I 

78.6 

80  0 

81  4 

82  9 

84.3 

85.7 

87.1 

7  0 

8S.6 

90  0 

91  4 

92  9 

94.3 

957 

97.1 

98.6 

100.0 

101  5 

To  translate  parts  per  million  to  degrees  of  hardneaaj  use  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Cofwermon  lahU  of  hardnete 


P«ru 


Pvti  per 

Millioo 


Part*  p«r  milUutt 1  00 

CUrk  depeos. . ,  14.3 

French  de^mm.  10  0 

German  degrees.           , 17.8 


Qftrk 
D«cf«oi 


0.07 
1  00 

0  70 

1  24 


Freneb 


0.10 
1.43 
1  00 
1,78 


QvnaMi 


0  56 
0.80 

o.5e 

1.00 


EtiKli»h  divrof^  of  hardn<»8   (Clarit'fl  scale)  represent  gratsa  of  calcitun 
airlK)iiate  p^^r  imxKrrial  gallon. 
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French  degrees  of  hardness  represent  parts  per  100,000  of  calciiun  car- 
bonate. 

German  degrees  of  hardness  represent  parts  per  100,000  of  calcium  oxide. 

To  convert  hardness  from  one  scale  to  another,  multiply  by  the  factor 
opposite  the  scale  in  which  it  is  expressed  and  under  the  scale  to  which  it 
is  to  be  converted.  Thus  to  convert  parts  per  million  to  Clark  degrees, 
multiply  by  0.07. 

In  adding  the  soap  solution  to  waters  containing  magnesium  salts 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  mistaking  the  false  or  magnesium  end-point  for 
the  true  one.  If  the  end-point  was  due  to  magnesium  the  lather  now  dis- 
appears. Soap  solution  must  then  be  added  until  the  true  end-point 
is  reached.  Usually  the  false  lather  persists  for  less  than  5  minutes. 
Consequently,  after  the  titration  is  apparently  finished,  read  the  burette 
and  add  about  0.5  c.  c.  of  soap  solution. 

At  best  the  soap  method  is  not  a  precise  test  on  account  of  the  vary- 
ing proportions  of  calcium  and  magnesium  present  in  different  waters. 
For  the  determination  of  hardness,  ^specially  in  connection  with  proc- 
esses for  purification  and  softening,  it  is  advisable  to  use  volumetric 
or  gravimetric  methods. 

OBOANIO  HATTEB 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of  organic  matter  pres- 
ent in  a  sample  of  water  by  any  direct  method.  As  all  protein  matter 
contains  nitrogen,  methods  have  been  devised  to  determine  the  total 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  also  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  various  com- 
binations. From  such  data  valuable  information  concerning  the  sani- 
tary history  and  sanitary  quality  of  the  water  may  be  inferred.  The 
nitrogen  is  determined  as  (1)  total  nitrogen;  (2)  nitrogen  as  free  am- 
monia; (3)  nitrogen  as  albuminoid  anmionia;  (4)  nitrogen  as  nitrites; 
(5)  nitrogen  as  nitrates. 

The  organic  matter  in  water  is  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin  and 
exists  both  in  solution  and  in  suspension.  Some  of  it  is  in  the  body 
of  living  beings;  some  of  it  is  in  their  dead  bodies;  and  some  of  it 
is  in  various  stages  of  decomposition  until  tlie  final  stable  compounds, 
such  as  ammonia  and  nitrates,  are  reached.  The  total  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter  present  in  a  sample  of  water  is  represented  by  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  as  free  ammonia  and  albuminoid  ammonia.  The  presence 
of  nitrogen  as  nitrites  and  nitrates  indicates  the  amount  of  self -purifica- 
tion which  the  water  has  undergone.  Their  significance  will  be  dis- 
cussed separately. 

Free  Ammonia. — If  there  is  much  free  ammonia  in  the  water  the 
sample  may  be  nesslerized  directly.  If  the  water  contains  comparatively 
little,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  ammonia  must  first  be  concentrated 
by  distillation  and  condensation. 
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Place  500  c.  c.  of  the  sample  of  water  in  a  metal  or  glass  still  con- 
netted  to  a  tiu  or  aluminium  condenaer  in  snch  a  way  that  the  dis- 
tillate may  be  conveniently  delivere<3  directly  into  Ne8i*ler  tul)e«.  The 
entire  apparatus  must  first  Im  freed  froni  amiiionia  by  bh>wirig  steim 
through  it  until  the  distillate  shows  no  trace  of  free  ammonia.  When 
thiif  has  been  done  the  distilling  flask  is  emi>tied  and  500  c,  c.  of  the 
sample  of  water  measured  into  it.  The  distillation  should  W  (nrried 
on  at  a  rate  so  that  not  more  than  10  c,  c.  nor  less  than  6  c  c.  conden^ic 
per  minute;  that  is,  it  should  take  from  5  to  10  minutes  to  diMill  50 
c.  c,  wliich  is  the  quantity  Nessler  tubes  are  ordinarily  graduatc^l  to 
contain.  Three  Neesler  tnbes  of  the  distillate  containing  50  c.  c  each 
are  cridlerted  from  the  first  portion  that  comes  over;  theae  contain  the 
free  ammonia. 

If  tlie  sample  i«  acid,  or  if  the  presence  of  nrea  is  suspected,  about  fl 
one-half  gram  of  Hodium  carbonate  should  be  added  previous  to  dis- 
tillation, otherwise  the  ammonia  will  not  tH^me  otT.     Sodium  t-arKorniti' 
is  omitted,  when  possible,  as  it  tends  to  increase  **bumping,^' 

The  amount  of  ammonia  is  determined  by  adJing  2  c.  c,  of  Ne^sfrler 
reagent  to  each  tube  and  comparing  the  depth  of  color  with  a  set  of 
standard  tubes  prepared  with  a  known  quantity  of  ammonium  chlorid 
solution,  plus  an  equal  quantity  of  Nesnler  reagent* 

Nesshr's  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  50  grams  of  potassium 
iodid  in  a  minimum  quantity  of  cold  water.  To  this  add  a  saturatiHl 
solution  of  mercuric  chlorid  until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  per- 
sists. Then  add  135  grams  of  potassium  hydroxid  dissolved  in  250  c.  c- 
of  water,  allowing  it  to  clarify  by  sedimentation  before  using;  dilute 
to  one  liter,  allow  to  stand,  and  decant.^  The  solution  should  give 
the  required  color  with  ammonia  within  5  minutes  after  additioD^ 
and  should  not  precipitate  with  small  amounts  of  ammonia  within 
12  hours.  The  reaction  between  Nei^slcr's  reagent  and  ammonia  is  an 
empiric  one.  The  Hglj^KIKOH,  which  constitutes  tlie  Nessleri* 
reagent  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  forms  a  brownish  compound 
which  is  known  as  mereurammonium  iodiil,  and  has  the  formula 
NHg,lH.O. 

Standaki*  NH^Cl  SoLtTTlOM. — The  standards  fijr  comparis4in  ttm- 
sist  of  ammonium  chlorid  dissolved  in  ammonia-free  water.  Dissolve 
3.82  grams  of  ammonium  chlorid  in  1  liter  of  water;  dilute  10  c.  c. 
of  this  to  1  ViU'Y  with  the  ammonia-free  water.  One  c.  c.  will  then 
equal  0.00001  gram  of  nitrogen. 

A  gram  molecule  of  NH/1  weighs  53.5  grams — that  is: 

N  14  +  11  \  +  CI  35.5  =  53.5 


•Ajiothor   TtiHlifid   of  mftking   NM»1er*«   reagent   will  bt  found   la   8uttca^ 

"VohimHric  AimlyniB/' 
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The  equation  would  then  be: 

14  :63.6  ::1  :x 
X  =  3.82 

That  is,  if  there  are  14  grams  of  nitrogen  in  63.5  grams  of  am- 
monium chlorid,  then  1  gram  of  nitrogen  is  contained  in  3.82  grams 
of  ammonium  chlorid.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  method  deter- 
mines the  amoimt  of  ammonia,  the  results  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
nitrogen.  In  the  same  way  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  are  also  expressed 
in  terms  of  nitrogen^ 

Prepare  a  series  of  16  Nessler  tubes,  which  contain  the  following 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  standard  ammonium  chlorid  solu- 
tion, namely:  0.0,  0.3,  0.5,  0.7,  1.0,  1.5,  2.0,  2.5,  3.0,  3.5,  4.0,  4.5,  5.0, 
6.0 ;  dilute  each  one  to  the  50  c.  c.  mark  with  ammonia-free  water.  These 
will  contain  0.00001  gram  of  nitrogen  for  each  cubic  centimeter  of  the 
standard  solution  used.  Add  2  c.  c.  of  the  Nessler  reagent  to  each 
tube;  do  not  stir  the  contents  of  the  tubes. 

The  color  produced  in  the  distillate  from  the  sample  under  exam- 
ination is  now  compared  with  standards  by  looking  vertically  down- 
ward through  them  at  a  white  surface  placed  at  an  angle  in  front  of 
a  window  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  upward.  The  tubes  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  at  least  10  minutes  after  nesslerizing  before  making  the  com- 
parison. 

The  last  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  distillate  examined  should  con- 
tain no  ammonia,  or  at  most  a  trace,  otherwise  it  may  be  inferred  that 
all  has  not  been  collected,  or  some  error  has  crept  into  the  work.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  last  tube  to  contain  a  little  ammonia  when  the 
organic  matter  is  of  plaift  origin.  Ammonia  determinations  should 
be  carried  out  in  a  special  room,  where  at  least  volatile  ammonia  re- 
agents are  not  exposed.  Special  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  contam- 
inate the  Nessler  tubes  with  soiled  fingers,  rags,  etc.  Care  must  be  exer^ 
cised  to  thoroughly  wash  the  tubes  free  from  alkaline  soaps,  and  to  rinse 
with  anmionia-free  water.  The  Nessler  tubes  containing  the  standard 
solution  and  the  samples  for  comparison  should  be  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  other  conditions  should  be  as  alike  as  possible. 

The  first  Nessler  tube=2.5  c.  c.  standard  NH^Cl  solution,  or 
0.000,025  gram  N  as  NH3. 

The  second  Nessler  tube=0.7'  c.  c.  standard  NH4CI  solution,  or 
0.000,007  gram  N  as  NH3. 

The  third  Nessler  tube=0.0  c.  c.  standard  NH4CI  solution,  or 
0.000,000  gram  N  as  NII3. 

Total,  0.000,032  gram  N  as  NHg. 
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(Note:  1  c.  c.  of  the  standard  eolution  contains  0.00001  gram 
N  as  NH,.) 

Only  500  c.  c.  of  the  sample  of  water  was  distilled.    We  must,  Lhei^ 

fore,  mnltiply  by  2  in  order  to  obtain  the  amoiirit  of  N  in  one  liter:  M 

0.000,032X^=0.000,064  gram  of  N  as  NH,,  per  1,000  c.  c        ^J 

Tf  1,000  c.  c.  contains  0.000,064  gram  of  N  as  NH3,  1,000,000  par?^ 
will  contain  0.0G4  part  of  N  as  NH, — nsually  expressed  as  0.064  part 
per  million. 

A  simpler  method  of  making  the  calculation  is  as  follows: 

First  Nessler  tnbe 2.6 

Second    Nessler  tnbe 0.7 

Third  Nessler  tube 0.0 


3,2X0.02=0.064  part  per  million* 

SioiriFiCANCE  OF  Feee  Ammonia. — The  free  ammonia  which  comes 
off  with  the  first  part  of  the  distillate  usually  exists  in  the  water  as 
ehlorids  or  carbonates.  It  is  called  ^^free  ammonta*'  because  these  salts 
are  readily  decomposed  and  the  ammonia  is  expelled  by  boiling. 

Rain  water  washes  down  some  free  ammonia  which  is  found  in  the 
atmosphere.  Angus  Smith  and  Bouseingault  place  the  average  amount 
of  ammonia  in  the  rain  of  temperate  climates  as  0.5  part  per  miUion. 

The  amount  of  ammonia  in  rain  water  was  studied  by  Filhol.  He 
found  that  in  the  city  of  Toulouse  the  rain  water  contained  6.60  parts 
per  million,  while  the  rain  water  collected  near  the  city  contained  only 
from  0.44  to  0.77  part  per  million.  These  figures  show  the  marked  dif- 
ference between  city  and  country  rain. 

In  a  surface  or  ground  water  free  ammonia  represents  one  of  the 
latter  stages  of  putrefaction  of  organic  matter;  thus,  the  bacterial  de- 
composition of  sewage  yields  ammonia  in  abundance, 

The  anunonia  itself  ordinarily  found  in  drinking  water  is  harmless; 
its  significance  liea  in  the  fact  that  it  indicates  the  presence  of  putre- 
fying organic  matter. 

The  presence  of  free  ammonia  in  clean  and  properly  stored  rain 
water  has  much  less  significance  than  in  a  surface  or  ground  water. 

Free  ammonia  in  water  results  not  only  from  the  decomposition  of 
nitrogenous  organic  matter^  but  is  also  formed  during  the  process  of 
denitritication,  by  which  nitrates  are  again  reduced  to  nitrites  and 
nitrites  to  ammonia.  This  action  only  takes  place  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  to  a  limited  extent.  Deep  well  waters  of  exceptional 
purity  upon  chemical  analysis,  and  practically  sterile  upon  bacteriologi- 
cal examination,  may  contain  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  free  am- 
monia.    This  is  supposed  to  come  from  a  chemical  reduction  undiSr 
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high  pressure  and  perhaps  temperature  of  the  geological  nitrogenous 
matter  in  coal  and  alluvial  deposits. 

A  definite  permissible  limit  for  the  amount  of  free  ammonia  which 
good  water  should  contain  cannot  be  fixed.  Its  significance  must  be 
judged  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  water  and  a  sanitary  survey 
of  its  source.  As  a  rule,  safe  water  may  contain  from  0.015  to  0.03 
or  even  0.055  part  per  million.  In  general,  free  ammonia  is  less  of 
a  danger  signal  than  the  fixed  or  albuminoid  ammonia. 

Albuminoid  Aminonia. — ^Nitrogen  as  albuminoid  ammonia  is  always 
determined  in  conjunction  with  and  as  a  continuation  of  the  method 
for  determining  nitrogen  as  free  ammonia.  After  obtaining  150  c.  c. 
(that  is,  3  Nessler  tubes  of  50  c.  c.  each)  from  the  first  portion  of  the 
distillate,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  nitrogen  as  free  ammonia, 
withdraw  the  flame,  disconnect  the  flask  and  add  40  c.  c.  or  more  of  hot 
alkaline  potassium  permanganate,  and  continue  the  distillation  until 
at  least  4  portions  of  50  c.  c.  each,  or,  preferably,  5  portions,  of  the 
distillate  have  been  collected  in  separate  Nessler  tubes. 

The  calculation  is  as  follows : 

First  Nessler  tube 1.7 

.  Second  Nessler  tube 0.8 

Third  Nessler  tube 0.5 

Fourth  Nessler  tube 0.3 

Fifth  Nessler  tube 0.3 

3.6X0.02=0.072  parts  per  million. 

The  alkaline  potassium  permanganate  solution  is  made  by  pouring 
1,200  c.  c.  of  distilled  water  into  a  porcelain  dish  holding  2,500  c.  c; 
boil  10  minutes  and  turn  oflE  the  gas.  Add  16  grams  of  C.  P.  potas- 
sium permanganate  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Then  add  800  c.  c.  of  50 
per  cent,  clarified  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate  and  enough 
distilled  water  to  fill  the  dish.  Boil  down  to  2,000  c.  c.  Test  each  batch 
of  this  solution  for  albuminoid  ammonia  by  making  a  blank  determi- 
nation.   Correction  should  be  made  accordingly. 

After  the  readily  decomposed  ammonia  salts  have  been  broken 
up  and  the  ammonia  driven  off  in  the  steam  which  condenses  to  form 
the  first  150  c.  c,  the  remainder  of  the  sample  of  water  in  the  still  con- 
tains nitrogenous  organic  matter  that  requires  a  strong  oxidizing  agent 
to  disintegrate  it.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  alkaline  potassium  per- 
manganate. The  nitrogen  in  the  complex  protein  molecule  finally  forms 
ammonia,  and  hence  this  is  called  albuminoid  ammonia;  the  amount 
of  it  is  determined  by  nesslerization,  precisely  as  for  free  ammonia. 
In  ground  waters  and  surface  waters  ^containing  but  little  pollution  the 
nitrogen  as  albuminoid  anmionia  usually  approximates  about  one-half 
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of  the  total  organic  nitrogen.  In  sewago  and  other  liquids  eontaioing 
considerable  nitrogenous  organic  matter  the  percentage  of  ammojim 
forming  organic  matter  is  variable.  For  this  reason  the  amount  of 
albuminoid  ammonia  obtained  by  the  alkaline  permanganate  method 
is  less  valuable  than  the  total  organic  nitrogen  determined  by  the  Kjel- 
dahl  method. 

If  it  is  desired  to  determine  how^  much  of  the  organic  matter  is  in 
solution  and  how  much  in  auispension,  the  sample  of  water  should  be 
passed  through  a  Berkefeld  filter.  The  albuminoid  ammonia  in  the 
filtrate  represents  the  dii^solved  organic  matter,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  albuminoid  anunouia  in  the  total  sample  and  the  filtered 
sample  gives  the  suspended  nitrogen  as  albuminoid  ammonia. 

The  albuminoid  ammonia  is  a  fairly  corret*t  index  of  the  amount 
of  organic  pollution  in  the  water.  It  comes  from  minute  organisms, 
bcjth  living  and  dead,  that  are  in  the  sample,  also  from  particles  o( 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  8us]3ension,  and  finally  from  the  nitrog- 
enous substances  in  solution  and  in  various  stages  of  decomposition. 
The  organic  matter  in  itself  is  not  dangerous  to  health,  but  is  unde- 
sirable because  it  putrefies  and  thus  gives  a  water  disagreeable  tainted 
and  odors;  further,  it  offers  food  for  bacterial  growth.  The  amount 
of  albuminoid  ammonia  is  therefore  an  index  of  pollution,  but  if  of 
Vegetable  origin  it  has  much  Ici^s  sanitary  significance  than  if  of  animal 
origin.  Organic  matter  of  animal  origin  yields  a  niucii  larger  amount 
of  albuminoid  ammonia  than  a  similar  amount  of  vegetable  matter. 
Whether  the  organic  matter  comes  from  sewage,  fnun  a  d(*ad  inrcasiiT 
or  from  the  swamps,  cannot  be  stateil  with  certainty  from  this  test,  but 
if  the  albuminoid  ammonia  clonics  over  quickly,  that  is,  if  most  of  it 
ap{)ears  in  the  first  Nessler  tube,  it  is  pre*?umahly  of  animal  origin; 
whereas,  if  the  ammonia  c*omes  over  more  slowly  and  the  second  and 
third  Newsier  tul»es  contain  appreciable  amounts,  the  organic  matter  is 
presumably  of  vegetable  origin. 

No  arbitrary  standard  can  be  set  as  to  the  maximum  amount  of 
allniminoid  ammonia  a  gtx^d  water  may  contain.  Waters  considered 
**pure*'  often  contain  as  much  as  0.079  to  P.34  part  of  nitrogen  as  al- 
buminoid ammonia  per  million. 

Nithteft, — Nitrites  in  water  are  regarded  as  a  special  danger  signal. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  nitrites  indicate  that  active  putrefaction  of 
nitrogenous  organic  niatler  is  going  on  as  the  result  of  bacterial  actir- 
ity^  The  presence  of  nitrites,  tlierefore,  at  once  suggests  organic  pollu- 
tion. The  prc*etic^  of  nitnt*»s  in  water  represents  the  transitional  stajpe 
in  the  oxidation  of  organic  matter  between  ammonia  and  nitrates,  and 
therefore  indicates  incfUiipb'tp  oxirlntittri  cif  the  protein  and  the  active 
growth  of  liacteria. 

Nitrites  are  never  jins^ni  *M«jJt  in  small  amouutM,  fur  thi-y  air  twtnu 
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oxidized  to  the  higher  and  more  stable  nitrates,  but  the  minutest  trace, 
according  to  some  authorities,  is  sufficient  to  condemn  a  water.  As  a 
rule,  pure  water  contains  no  nitrites,  or  traces  only ;  on  the  other  hand, 
nitrites  may  be  absent  from  an  impure  water,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  oxidation  has  not  reached  this  stage,  or  perhaps  has  entirely  passed 
it.  The  absence  of  nitrites,  therefore,  does  not  mean  that  the  water  is 
necessarily  safe,  while  their  presence  in  any  but  the  smallest  measurable 
amounts  shows  pollution.  We  must  not  give  to  the  nitrites  an  exag- 
gerated importance:  they  are  a  danger  signal  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  colon  bacillus  is  a  danger  signal,  indicating  pollution  but  not  neces- 
sarily infection,  for  they  do  not  tell  the  source  or  nature  of  the  organic 
matter.  The  presence  of  nitrites  in  spring  and  deep  well  water  may 
be  without  sanitary  significance,  for  in  these  cases  they  may  be  gen- 
erated by  the  deoxidation  of  the  nitrates  which  is  brought  about  either 
by  the  action  of  reducing  substances,  such  as  ferrous  oxid,  or  by  organic 
matter.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  colorimetric  test  for  nitrites 
with  sulphanilic  acid  and  a-amidonaphthylamin  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate tests  in  chemistry.  With  this  method  we  are  able  to  detect  quan- 
tities as  small  as  one  part  in  a  hundred  million.  When,  therefore,  a 
water  analyst  reports  a  trace  of  nitrites  it  means  an  exceedingly  minute 
quantity. 

Nitrites  are  not  only  formed  by  the  nitrifying  bacteria  in  the  soil 
from  anmionia,  but  are  also  formed  from  the  denitrification  of  nitrates 
by  a  variety  of  microorganisms.  The  typhoid  bacillus,  the  colon  bacillus, 
and  many  other  bacteria  have  the  power  of  producing  nitrites  in  culture 
media. 

Nitrites  are  poisonous,  but  the  minute  amounts  found  in  water  can 
scarcely  have  a  pharmacological  effect. 

Method  pob  Estimating  Nitbogen  as  Nitrites. — Reagents:  (1) 
Sulphanilic  acid  solution.  Dissolve  eight  grams  of  the  purest  sulphanilic 
acid  in  1,000  c.  c.  of  5  N.  acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.0-il).  This  is  prac- 
tically a  saturated  solution. 

(2)  a-amidonaphthalene  acetate  solution.  Dissolve  5.0  grams  solid 
a-naphthylamin  in  1,000  c.  c.  of  5  N.  acetic  acid;  filter  the  solution 
through  washed  absorbent  cotton. 

(3)  Sodium  nitrite,  stock  solution.  Dissolve  1.1  grams  silver  ni- 
trite in  nitrite-free  water;  precipitate  the  silver  with  sodium  chlorid 
solution  and  dilute  the  whole  to  one  liter. 

(4)  Standard  sodium  nitrite  solution.  Dilute  100  c.  c.  of  solution 
(3)  to  one  liter;  then  dilute  10  c.  c.  of  this  solution  to  one  liter  with 
sterilized  nitrite-free  water;  add  one  c.  c.  of  chloroform  and  preserve 
in  a  sterilized  bottle.    One  c.  c.  =  0.000,000,1  gram  nitrogen. 

Procedure, — Measure  out  100  c.  c.  of  the  decolorized  sample  (de- 
colorized  by   adding   aluminium   hydrate  free   of   nitrite — see   under 
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Chlorin),  or  a  smaller  portion  diluted  to  100  c.  c.^  into  a  Nt^sler  tube. 
At  the  8ame  time  make  a  set  of  Btandards  by  diluting  varirm*?  volum«6 
of  the  standard  nitrite  e«>lutiou  in  Nes^ler  tubes  to  100  c,  c.  with  nitrite- 
free  water,  for  ejcample,  0,  1,  3,  5,  7,  10,  14,  17,  20,  and  25  e,  c.  Add 
^  c.  c,  each  of  reagt»ntfi  Nos.  1  and  2  (above)  to  each  100  c.  c,  of  the  aain- 
ple  and  to  each  standard.  Mix;  allow  to  stand  10  minutes.  Compare 
the  samples  with  the  standards.  Do  not  allow  the  samples  to  stand  over 
one-half  hour  before  being  compared,  on  atcount  of  absorption  of  nitrites 
from  the  air.  Make  a  blank  determination  in  all  eases  to  correct  for 
the  presence  of  nitrites  in  the  air,  the  water  and  other  reagents.  Dilute 
all  samples  which  develop  more  color  than  the  25  c.  c.  standard  before 
comparing.     Mixing  is  important. 

When  100  c.  c.  of  the  sample  are  used,  then  0.001  times  the  number 
of  c.  c.  of  the  standard  gives  the  parts  per  million  of  nitrogen  as  nitrite. 

Calculation. — One  c.  c.  of  tlie  standard  equals  .0001  mga.  N.  as 
nitrites.  100  c,  c.  of  the  sample  is  used  and  is  found  to  equal  5  c.  c.  of 
the  standard. 

Then  100  c.  e.  sample  contains  .0005  mgs.  N.  as  nitrites  and  one 
liter  will  contain  10  X  0.0005  or  .005  mgs,  of  N.  or  .005  parts  per  mil- 
lion. 

When  100  c.  c.  of  the  sample  is  used  10  X  -0001  X  the  number 
c.  c.  of  the  standard  will  give  the  number  mgs,  N,  per  liter  or  parts 
per  million.  This  can  be  shortened  to  .001  X  *^^  number  c.  e.  standard 
used  ec|ualg  parts  per  million  of  N.  aa  nitritea. 

Kitrates. — Nitrates  are  the  end  products  of  the  mineralization  of 
organic  matter.  Tfitur  presence,  therefore,  signifies  past  or  distant 
pollution.  While  the  absence  of  nitrates  does  not  neeeaaarily  mean 
purity,  their  presence,  un  the  other  handj»  does  not  ne<'essarily  indicate 
immediate  danger.  If  a  water  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  ni* 
trates  and  no  nitrites,  it  shows  that  the  source  of  pollution  has  been 
distant  and  that  the  organic  mutter  has  been  completely  oxidi2ed.  In 
waters  considered  pure  the  nitrates  are  rarely  less  than  0.3  f>art.  or 
they  may  run  as  high  as  1.6  parte,  per  million.  Polluted  waters  usually 
contain  very  much  more,  as  17,  20,  or  more  parts  per  million.  Nitrate* 
usually  exist  in  water  as  salts  of  alkaline  Imses. 

Young^  has  shown  that  the  ground  waters  of  Kansaa  eometimes 
contain  large  amounts  of  nitrates — as  much  as  500  parts  per  million. 
The  medicinal  dose  of  potassium  nitrate  is  0.3  grama.  Leas  Uian  a 
liter  of  water  would  therefore  contain  sufficient  nitrates  to  produce 
therapeutic  effects  such  as  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
atomaeh,  resulting  in  gastritis,  and  also  diuresis,  with  irritation  of  t^ 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  ■ 

The  test  for  nitrates  depends  upon  the  fact  that  they  react  witP 

•YoiUig,  C.  C.T  J<mr,  A,  M.  i..  June  24,  1911,  LVl,  p.  \mU  ^ 
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fchenoldifiulphonic  aeid  to  form  a  compound  resembllDg  picric  acid, 
Krhich  ifi  yellow  in  the  preseiioe  of  an  alkali.  The  amount  of  nitrates  is 
determined  colorimetrically  by  comparison  with  gtandard  Bolntions. 
I  Phenolsulphoxic  Acm  Method  foe  Nitrates. — Reagents:  (1) 
U'henolsnlphonie  acid.  Mix  30  grams  of  synthetic  phenol  with  370 
krams  of  C.  P.  concentrated  stilphuric  acid  in  a  round-bottom  flask.  Put 
phis  flask  in  a  water  bath  and  support  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall 
»e  completely  immersed  in  the  water.  Heat  for  six  hours. 
I  (2)  Ammonium  hydrate  solution  diluted  with  distilled' water,  1  to 
b.  Potassium  hydrate  may  be  used.  The  ammonia  gives  a  better  color 
phani  the  potassiiun,  but  should  not  be  used  if  thia  test  is  carried  on  in 
Ethe  same  room  where  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  are  being  deter-, 
Itnined  for  fear  of  false  results  from  contamination. 
I  (3)  Standard  nitrate  solution.  Dissolve  0.T2  gram  of  pure  re- 
icryBtallized  potassium  nitrate  in  one  liter  of  distilled  water.  Evaporate 
Icautiously  10  e.  c,  of  this  strong  solution  on  the  water  bath.  Moisten 
t  quickly  and  thoroughly  with  2  c.  c,  of  phenolsnlphonic  acid  and  dilute  to 
one  liter  for  the  standard  solution;  one  c*  c.  of  which  equals  .000,001 
gram  of  nitrogen. 

Procedure, — Evaporate  20  c,  c-  of  the  sample  of  water  in  a  small 
porcelain  evaporating  dish  on  the  water  bath,  removing  it  from  the 
bath  just  before  it  has  come  to  dryness.  Let  the  last  few  drops  cvap- 
'orate  at  room  temperature  in  a  place  protected  from  the  dust.  When 
the  sample  is  suspected  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  nitrate,  evaporate 
Kless  than  20  c.  c.  If  it  is  suspeetcni  to  contain  but  little,  evaporate  more. 
^^  If  the  sample  has  a  high  color,  decolorize  before  evaporating  by  the 
^■166  of  washed  aluminium  hydrate,  as  directed  in  connection  with  the 
^■ehlorin  determination. 

"       Add  1  c.  c.  of  phenolsul phonic  acid  and  rub  this  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly over  the  residue  with  a  glass  rod.    Add  about  10  c.  c.  of  distiUed 
water  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod  until  mixed.     AAd  enough  ammonium 
^hydrate  solution  (or  potassium  hydrate  if  the  operation  must  of  neces* 
^iity  be  carried  on  in  a  room  where  ammonia  distillations  are  made)  to 
render  the  liquid  alkaline.    Wash  into  a  100  c.  c.  Nessler  tube  and  fill 
^the  tube  to  the  100  c*  c,  mark  with  distilled  water. 
I       If  nitrates  are  present  there  will  be  formed  a  yellow  color ;  this  may 
be  compared  with  permanent  standards  made  for  the  purpose,  which 
keep  satisfactorily  for  several  weeks.    The  series  of  standards  for  com- 
parison shall  be  made  by  putting  varying  quantities  of  the  standard 
solution  into  100  c.  c.  tubes  and  making  up  to  the  100  c.  c.  mark  with 
distilled  water,  adding  5  c.  c.  of  strong  ammonia  to  each  tube.     Each 
c.  e.  of  the  standard  contains  0.001  mg.  of  N.  as  nitrates.    Nessler  tubes 
containing  1,  3,  5,  7,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35  and  40  c.  c.  of  the  standard 
are  usually  prepared. 
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Compare  the  sample  trt*ated  as  above  de&cribed  wUh  these  standards 
by  looking  down  vertically  throuffh  the  ttibe.^  at  a  white  surfaee  so  placed 
in  front  of  a  window  that  it  will  reflect  the  light  upward  through  them* 

If  the  figures  obtainetl  by  this  comparison,  in  cubic  centimetere  of 
standard  added,  be  divided  by  the  number  of  c.  c.  of  the  sample  which 
were  evaporated,  the  quotient  gives  the  number  of  parts  per  miUion  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate. 

Denmlwn  of  the  Factor. — One  c.  e. 
mg.  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates.  If  we  find 
correspond  to  10  r.  c.  of  the  standard  then 
-001  X  I*^  =  0.01  mg.  of  N.  One  liter 
times  as  much  (.01  X  50)  .5  mg,  of  N. 

Mgs.  per  liter  equals  parts  per  million:  therefore  the  wiit*^r  » oji 
tains  .5  parts  of  N.  as  nitrates  per  million. 

Or  to  put  it  differently, 


I 


of  the  standard  equals  .001 
that  20  c.  c.  of  the  sample 
20  c.  c.  of  the  water  contains 
{IMO  c.  c.)  will  contain  50 


.001  X  10  e.  c.  standard  used 


20  c.  c.  of  sample  used 

.001  X  10  X  1000  ^.,       .  „ 

*  mgs.  per  liter  of  N  or 

20 


N  in 


mgs.  per  c.  c. 

001  X  10,000. 
20 


of  sample; 


This  equals  |f :  therefore  the  number  of  c.  c.  of  standard  divided  by 
tlie  number  of  c.  c.  of  the  sample  used  gives  the  parts  per  miUion  of 
N.  as  nitrates. 

CHLORIN 


Chlorin  as  sodium  ehlorid  or  common  salt  is  a  normal  constituent 
of  all  waters.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in  rain  water  taken  up  from  the 
air,  especially  near  the  sca-eoast.  The  rain  water  collected  at  Troy, 
New  York,  was  found  by  Mason  to  average  l.<54  parts  per  million  of 
chlorin*  The  amounts  varied  from  0.75  part  per  million  in  April  to  3 
parts  per  million  in  October.  The  chlorin  in  surface  and  ground  waters, 
generally  speaking,  comes  from  the  mineral  deposits  in  the  earth:  from 
the  ocean  vapors  and  spray  carried  inland  by  the  wind  ;  alni  fri>m  pol- 
luting materials  like  sewage  and  trade  wastes*  both  of  which  are  apt  to 
contain  the  common  salt  used  in  the  household  and  in  manufactnriog. 
A  comparison  of  the  chlorin  content  of  a  water  with  that  of  other  waters 
in  the  general  vicinity  known  to  be  unpolluted  frequently  affords  useful 
information  as  to  its  sanitary  quality. 

Before  the  water  analyst  is  able  to  properly  interpret  the  si^ifican*^ 
of  the  chlorin  content  of  a  water  it  is  necessary  lo  know  the  normal 
amount  of  chlorin  present  in  the  waters  of  that  Imality.  Thus,  murflice 
wttera  near  Provinceto\;i7i»  on  Cape  Cod.  contain  from  53  to  ?4  parts 
of  chlorin  per  million^  while  surface  waters  near  Boston  contain  from 
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8  to  6  parts  per  million.  Near  the  middle  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
(Worcester)  the  surface  waters  contain  only  1.2  to  1.9  parts  per  million^ 
while  in  the  western  portion  of  the  state,  farthest  from  the  sea,  the 
surface  waters  contain  but  0.7  to  0.9  parts  per  million.  The  amount 
of  normal  chlorin  in  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  a  map  has  been  issued  show- 
ing the  isochlors,  or  normal  chlorin  lines. 

In  Massachusetts  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  portion,  is  non-calcareous,  and  the  surface 
waters  carry  but  little  chlorin  in  composition,  if  unpolluted,  the  amount 
of  chlorin  decreasing  continuously  from  the  coast  inland.  In  a  report 
on  the  State  water  supplies,  1887-1890,  the  Commissioners  state  that 
"in  a  general  way  4  families  or  20  persons  per  square  mile  will  add,  on 
an  average,  .01  of  a  part  per  100,000  of  chlorin  (.1  part  per  million) 
to  the  water  flowing  from  this  area,  and  that  a  much  smaller  population 
will  have  the  same  effect  during  seasons  of  low  flow.'^ 

The  amount  of  chlorin  in  a  water  of  a  district  varies  with  several 
factors,  such  as  the  distance  from  the  sea,  the  amount  of  rainfall,  the 
amoimt  of  evaporation,  and  the  direction  of  the  winds.  An  increase  over 
the  normal  is  an  indication  of  pollution,  and  comes  mostly  from  urine. 
While  the  ammonia  and  the  nitrites  may  have  disappeared  and  the  ni- 
trates may  have  been  largely  taken  up  by  growing  vegetation,  the  chlorin 
salts,  which  are  exceedingly  stable,  will  be  left  to  indicate  remote  or 
passed  pollution. 

The  mixture  of  even  a  small  proportion  of  sea-water  renders  the 
water  hard  and  salty  and  undesirable  for  domestic  use.  Magnesium 
chlorid  also  renders  a  water  unsuitable  for  use  in  boilers.  Wells  driven 
near  the  sea  frequently  become  mixed  with  sea-water,  particularly  if 
suflBcient  water  is  withdrawn  to  cause  suction.  When  this  happens  the 
sea-water  passes  back  under  the  wells  as  an  undercurrent  and  gradually 
mixes  with  the  fresh  water  above  it  and  sooner  or  later  appears  in  the 
well.  When  this  happens  it  may  be  a  slow  and  hard  process  to  operate 
the  well  so  as  to  avoid  drawing  sea-water.  In  wells  near  the  sea  it  is 
important  to  draw  no  more  fresh  water  than  would  otherwise  flow  to 
the  ocean.  This  is  often  a  difficult  problem  to  arrange  so  as  to  get  the 
maximum  quantity  of  water  obtainable.  This  sea-water  question  has 
been  more  thoroughly  and  scientifically  studied  in  Holland  than  else- 
where. 

Determination  of  Chlorin. — Reagents.  (1)  Standard  salt  solution. 
Dissolve  16.48  grams  of  fused  sodium  chlorid  in  one  liter  of  distilled 
water.  Dilute  100  c.  c.  of  this  stock  solution  to  one  liter  in  order  to 
obtain  a  standard  solution,  each  c.  c.  of  which  contains  .001  gram  of 
chlorin. 

(2)     Silver  nitrate  solution.     Dissolve  about  2.40  grams  of  silver 
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nitrate  crystals  in  one  liter  of  distilled  water.  One  c,  c.  of  this  will 
approximately  equal  .0005  gram  of  ehlorin.  Standardize  thia  against 
the  standard  salt  solution. 

(3)  Potassium  chromate.  DissolTe  50  grams  of  neutral  potasfiium 
chromate  in  a  little  distilled  water.  Add  enough  silver  nitrate  to  pro- 
duce a  slight  red  precipitate.  Filtei/^nd  make  up  the  filtrate  to  one 
liter  with  distilled  water. 

(4)  Aluminium  hydrate.  Thia  is  used  only  to  clarify  the  water 
in  case  of  high  colon  Dissolve  125  grams  of  potash  or  ammonium 
alum  in  one  liter  of  distilled  water.  Precipitate  the  aluminium  hydrate 
l)y  cautiously  adding  ammonium  hydrate.  Wash  the  precipitate  in  a 
large  jar  by  the  successive  addition  of  distilled  water  and  by  decan* 
tation  until  free  from  ehlorin,  nitrites,  and  ammonia. 

Procedure. — For  this  determination  where  the  ehlorin  content  ia  not 
extremely  low  or  very  high,  titrate  50  c.  c.  of  the  sample  in  a  white  six- 
inch  porcelain  evaporating  dish  wuth  the  standard  silver  nitrate  solution. 
If  the  ehlorin  is  very  high  in  amount,  use  25  c.  c,  or  e%^en  a  Bmaller 
quantity  if  desired,  diluting  the  volume  taken  with  distilled  water  to 
50  c.  c.  When  the  sample  is  very  low  in  lis  ehlorin  content^  more  ac- 
curate results  may  be  obtained  by  using  50  c,  c.  of  the  sample  and  add- 
ing, prior  to  titration,  one  e.  c.  of  standard  salt  solution. 

Measure  out  50  c.  c.  of  the  sample  into  the  evaporating  dish,  into 
another*  measure  50  c,  c.  of  distilled  water*  x\dd  to  each,  1  c.  c,  of  the 
potassium  chromate  indicator.  Tb  the  sample  add  carefully  from  the 
buret,  standard  AgXO^  until  the  red  of  the  silver  chromate  persists, 
using  the  distilled  water  for  comparison  of  colors.  Record  number  J^^ 
c.  e.  of  the  standard  AgNO,  solution  used.  ^^H 

Calculortion. — One  c.  c,  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution  equals  .0005  gm. 
of  ehlorin. 

Assuming  that  50  c.  c.  of  the  sample  requires  5  c.  c.  of  the  stand* 
ard,  then  50  c-  c.  of  tlie  sample  contains  ,0005  X  5,  =:  i)025  gm-  of  CL 
or  2.5  mgs,  of  CI 

1,000  c.  c-  then  would  contain  2,6  X  20  or  50  mgs.  CI. ;  or  50  ptrt« 
per  million. 

In  short,  when  the  standard  silver  solution  equals  just  .0005  gms* 
CL,  the  number  of  c.  c,  used  in  titrating  multiplied  by  10  will  gi\e  the 
parts  per  million. 
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OXYOBN 


Ozy^n  Consumed. — The  oxygen  consumed  means  the  oxygen  which 
the  organic  conii»i»utids  in  water  consume  when  treated  in  an  acid  hoIu- 
tiou  with  potassium  permanganate.  The  expression  is  synonymoua  witli 
"oxygen  required'*  or  *'uxygtn  absorbe^l."     Oxygen  consumed  is,  there* 
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fore^  an  index  of  the  amount  of  putrescible  organic  matter  present  and 
should  carefully  be  distinguished  from  the  expression  "dissolved  oxy- 
gen/' which  refers  simply  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  held  in  solution  by 
the  water. 

It  is  the  carbon  and  not  the  nitrogen  in  organic  matter  which  is 
oxidized  by  potassium  permanganate  in  an  acid  solution ;  hence  this  de- 
termination is  frequently  referred  to  as  an  indication  of  the  carbonaceous 
organic  matter  present.  The  method  indicates  only  a  certain  portion 
of  the  carbon^  and  this  ratio  varies  in  different  samples  of  water.  Fur- 
ther,  it  does  not  differentiate  the  carbon  present  in  unstable  organic 
matter  from  that  in  what  might  be  called  fairly  stable  organic  matter, 
such  as  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  ^'residual  humus.''  The  presence 
of  nitrites,  ferrous  iron,  sulphids,  or  other  unoxidized  mineral  com- 
pounds causes  oxygen  to  be  taken  up  and  hence  increases  the  amount 
of  oxygen  consumed  by  this  method.  In  case  such  substances  are  pres- 
ent, a  correction  should  be  made  when  studying  carbonaceous  organic 
matter. 

Detebmination  op  Oxygen  Consumed. — Reagents.  (1)  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  One  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  three  parts  of  distilled 
water.  This  shall  be  freed  from  oxidizable  matters  by  adding  potas- 
sium permanganate  until  a  faint  pink  color  persists  after  standing 
several  hours. 

(2)  Standard  potassium  permanganate  solution.  Dissolve  0.4  gram 
of  the  crystalline  compound  in  one  liter  of  distilled  water.  Standardize 
against  an  ammonium  oxalate  solution.  One  c.  c.  is  equivalent  to  0.0001 
gram  of  available  oxygen. 

(3)  Ammonium  oxalate  solution.  Dissolve  0.888  gram  of  the 
substance  in  one  liter  of  distilled  water.  One  c.  c.  is  equivalent  to 
0.0001  gram  of  oxygen. 

(4)  Potassium  iodid  solution.    Ten  per  cent  solution  free  of  iodate. 

(5)  Sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  Dissolve  1.0  gram  of  the  pure 
crystallized  salt  in  one  liter  of  distilled  water.  Standardize  against  a 
potassium  permanganate  solution  which  has  been  standardized  against 
an  ammonium  oxalate  solution.  As  this  solution  does  not  keep  well, 
determine  its  actual  strength  at  frequent  intervals. 

(6)  Starch  solution.  Mix  a  small  amount  of  clean  starch  with 
cold  water  imtil  it  becomes  a  thin  paste;  stir  this  into  150  to  200  times 
its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Bbil  for  a  few  minutes,  then  sterilize.  It 
may  be  preserved  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloroform. 

Procedure. — Measure  into  a  flask  100  c.  c.  of  the  water,  or  a  smaller 
diluted  portion  if  the  water  is  of  high  organic  content.  Add  10  c.  c.  of 
sulphuric  acid  solution  and  10  c.  c.  of  potassium  permanganate  solu- 
tion, and  allow  the  treated  sample  of  water  to  digest  30  minutes  at  boil- 
ing temperature  in  a  water  bath.    Thirty  minutes  is  an  arbitrary  time. 
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The  digestion  may  coDtinue  from  5  to  30  minutes;  the  time  usi^d  should 
always  be  stated. 

Precisely  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  digestion  remove  the  flask  ami 
add  10  c.  c.  of  tlic  ammonium  oxalate  solution.  Titrate  with  the  per- 
manganate solution  until  a  faint  hut  distinct  color  is  obtained. 

Each  c.  c.  of  the  permanganate  solution  in  excess  of  tJie  oxalate  aolu* 
tion  represents  O.OOOi  gram  of  oxygen  consimicd  by  the  sample. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  of  digestion,  if  not  made  at  tJie  boiling 
temperature,  add  0.5  c.  c.  of  potasBium  iodid  solution  to  discharge  tht 
pink  color;  mix;  titrate  the  liberated  iodin  with  thiosulphate  until  the 
yellow  color  is  nearly  destroyed ;  then  add  a  few  drops  of  starch  solution 
and  continue  titration  until  the  blue  color  is  just  discharged. 

Should  the  volume  of  permanganate  solution  be  insuflieient  for  com- 
plete oxidation,  repeat  the  analysis,  using  a  larger  volume,  go  that  at 
least  three  c,  c.  of  the  permanganate  solution  will  be  present  in  excess 
when  the  ammonium  oxalate  solution  is  added. 

When  unoxidized  mineral  substances,  such  as  ferrous  sulphate,  aul- 
phids,  nitrites,  etc.,  are  present  in  the  sample,  corrections  should  be 
applied  as  accurately  as  possible  by  procedures  suitable  for  the  sampler 
being  analyzed.  Direct  titration  of  the  aciditied  sample  in  the  ix)ld, 
using  a  three-minute  period  of  digestion,  serves  this  purpose  quite  well 
for  polluted  surface  waters  and  fairly  well  for  purifie<l  sewage  effluent*. 
Raw  sewages  containing  no  trade  wastes  seldom  need  such  a  correction, 
but  when  raw  sewages  contain  "pickling  liquors"  it  is  important.  In 
all  samples  containing  both  imoxidized  mineral  compounds  and  gaseous 
organic  substances  the  latter  should  be  driven  oil  by  heat  and  the  sample 
allowed  to  cool  before  applying  this  test  for  the  correction  factor.  Wtere 
such  corrections  are  necessary  the  fact  should  be  stated,  with  the  amount 
of  correction* 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  methods  for  determining  organic  matter 
and  has  ItOQii  in  very  w^ide  use  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  waa 
introduced  as  soon  as  the  fact  was  re(*ognized  that  the  lose  on  ignition 
of  the  residue  upon  evaporation  may  indicate  certain  volatile  mineral 
matters,  as  well  as  organic  matter.  To-day  the  method  of  determination 
of  oxygen  consumed  is  ordinarily  not  included  in  a  water  analysis  for 
the  reason  that  the  results  vary  widely,  depending  on  tlie  procedure 
as  to  certain  details  of  the  method,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  the 
determinations  of  the  organic  matter  in  water  may  be  more  convenjcnlly 
and  satisfactorily  estimated  from  the  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia. 

DisioWed  Oxygen. — Dissolved  oxygen  is  another  expression  for  the 
degree  of  aeration  or  oxygenation  of  water.  It  varies  from  zero  to  sat* 
nration  or  slight  supersaturation.  The  amount  of  oxygen  in  solution  i^ 
fairly  constant  in  waters  of  uniform  composition  freely  exposed  to  th0 
air.    Water  containing  sewage  and  other  oxidizable  matters  usea  up  th« 
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dissolved  oxygen.  In  badly  polluted  streams  so  much  of  the  dissolved 
oxygen  may  be  lost  in  this  way  that  fish  cannot  breathe.  They  die  from 
suffocation  rather  than  from  the  toxic  effects  of  the  sewage;  fish  must 
have  at  least  2.6  parts  of  oxygen  per  million.  Water  may  contain  prac- 
tically no  oxygen  at  depth  of  40  or  50  feet,  but  deep  soundings  show 
that  aeration  probably  exists  to  greater  depths,  for  fish  and  aerobic 
organisms  live  at  the  bottom  of  the 'sea.  In  this  case  the  oxygen  may 
possibly  be  obtained  from  sources  other  than  the  dissolved  oxygen  from 
the  air. 

Dissolved  oxygen  makes  water  sparkling  and  palatable  and  also  helps 
to  consume  the  organic  matter.  Its  absence  permits  the  growth  of  an- 
aerobic organisms  that  cause  putrefaction  and  impart  putrid  tastes  and 
odors  to  the  water.  Pasteur^s  original  conception  of  fermentation  was 
decomposition  in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  found  in  the  water  of  a  running  stream  taken 
at  different  points  may  furnish  valuable  information  as  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  process  of  self-purification  is  taking  place  from  a  chemi- 
cal standpoint. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  a  water  may  be  measured  by 
three  methods :  viz.,  that  of  Winkler,  Thresh,  or  Levy.  The  method  of 
Winkler  is  generally  used  in  this  country  and  possesses  the  advantage  of 
requiring  only  simple  and  not  readily  breakable  apparatus.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  as  the  standard  method. 

Method. — To  determine  the  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen  it  is  neces- 
sary to  collect  the  sample  with  extreme  care  in  order  to  avoid  the  en- 
trainment  of  any  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  The  sample  bottles 
should  be  glass-stoppered,  with  a  narrow  neck,  holding  at  least  260  c.  c. 
The  exact  capacity  of  the  bottle  must  be  determined.  The  bottle  should 
be  filled  through  a  glass  or  rubber  tube  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  and  the  water  allowed  to  overflow  for  several  minutes,  after 
which  the  glass  stopper  is  carefully  replaced,  so  that  no  bubble  of  air 
is  caught  beneath  it. 

The  method  depends  upon  tJie  fact  that  manganous  sulphate  in  alka- 
line solution  is  oxidized  to  a  manganate  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  in 
solution  in  water.  On  neutralization  with  sulphuric  acid  the  man- 
ganese tends  to  revert  to  the  manganous  sulphate  with  the  liberation  of 
oxygen,  and  if  potassium  iodid  is  present  this  is  decomposed  by  the  liber- 
ated oxygen,  setting  free  iodin.  The  liberated  iodin  is  titrated  with 
sodium  thiosulphate,  the  end  point  being  made  more  definite  by  the 
use  of  starch  paste,  which  is  added  near  the  end  of  the  titration. 
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Iron  in  water  influences  its  quality  from  the  etanclpoini  of  desifl^ 
bility  rather  thun  from  the  stand  point  of  health.  After  hardneeg  tbei« 
is  no  question  of  greater  practical  importance  in  considering  the  qualitj 
of  a  water.  All  natural  waters  contain  a  certain  amount  of  iron,  and 
ground  waters  are  apt  to  contain  it  in  objectionable  amounts.  Appre- 
ciable amounts  of  iron  render  water  unsuitable  for  domestic  and  techni- 
cal purposes ;  it  stains  clothes  in  the  laundr}%  and  is  apt  to  cause  head- 
ache and  constipation  if  used  habitually  for  drinking. 

When  iron  la  present  in  water  it  support?  a  fungus  {CrenQthrii 
kuehnmrui),  an  organism  which  may  grow  in  the  pipes  in  snfficient 
amount  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  water  or  even  completely  choke  the  pipe» 
It  is  chiefly  troublesome  in  ground  waters  containing  organic  matter  and 
iron.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  complete  obstruction  of  the  water  pipes 
in  the  New  York  Custom  House  in  1007.  The  same  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  pipes  of  driven  wetls. 

Iron  is  very  widely  distributed  and  exists  in  practically  all  aands^ 
gravels,  soils,  and  rocks  with  which  water  comes  in  contact  The  solu* 
tion  of  the  iron  is  brought  about  by  the  organic  matter.  The  iron  exists 
in  the  soil  as  ferric  compounds.  These  are  reduced  by  the  organic  mat- 
ter to  ferrous  salts,  which  are  soluble  in  water  t^ontaining  carbonic  add 
Trouble  from  iron  is  always  to  be  expected  when  there  is  an  excess  of 
organic  matter  in  the  material  through  wliich  the  water  passes.  In  a 
well-drained,  pervious  soil  the  oxygen  from  the  air  circulates  in  the 
pores  of  the  soil  and  furnishes  what  is  required  for  the  oxidation  of  the 
organic  matter.  Iron  is  not  dissolved  under  these  conditions,  even  in 
the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  organic  matter,  but  if  the  air  supply 
is  cut  off,  as  for  instance  in  case  the  pores  of  the  soil  are  filled  with 
water,  the  solution  of  iron  is  sure  to  take  place.  The  iron  is  dissolved 
in  the  form  of  ferrous  salts,  usually  ferrous  carbonate.  When  ground 
waters  containing  iron  are  first  drawn  they  look  clear,  but  the  ferroua 
salts  in  solution  are  soon  oxidized  on  contact  with  the  air  to  insoluble 
ferric  salts,  which  are  precipitated  as  red  ox  ids. 

Iron  Pipes. — Nearly  all  waters  attack  iron  pipes,,  corroding  them  and 
forming  tubercles  on  the  inner  surface.  This  is  objectionable,  be* 
cause  it  reduces  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  pipe  and  also  influeooes 
the  quality  of  the  water. 

Tubercles  are  formed  as  follows;  The  organic  matter  in  the  water 
settles  in  the  pipe  and  attacks  the  iron  through  ii  blow  hole  or  other 
minute  opening  in  the  coating.  The  organic  matter  decomposes,  funn- 
ing carbon  dioxide  which  acts  upon  the  iron>  causing  some  of  it  to  go 
into  solution  as  ferrous  carbonate.    Tlie  soluble  ferrous  carbonate  for 
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the  most  part  passes  on  in  the  flowing  water,  but  some  of  it  becomes 
oxidized  by  the  oxygen  in  the  flowing  water  and  is  precipitated  as  the 
insoluble  ferric  carbonate  and  remains  at  the  surface  of  the  deposit. 
The  iron  precipitated  in  this  way  acts  as  a  coagulant  upon  the  organic 
matter  in  the  flowing  water  at  the  point  where  the  iron  is  precipitated. 
It  thus  attracts  the  organic  matter  from  the  flowing  water  and  binds  it 
to  that  previously  deposited  into  a  firm,  compact,  but  porous*  mass,  and 
this  mass  is  the  beginning  of  a  tubercle.  The  process  is  continuous, 
though  slow.  Many  years  may  elapse  before  the  tubercle  reaches  the 
height  of  an  inch.  Tuberculation  starts  more  freely  and  progresses 
more  rapidly  in  waters  from  rivers  or  reservoirs  containing  suspended 
organic  matter.  It  is  less  troublesome  with  filtered  waters,  and  with  lake 
waters  relatively  free  from  such  suspended  matter.  Tuberculation  may 
be  prevented  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  water  or  by  thoroughly 
coating  the  inside  of  the  pipes  with  asphaltum  or  tar.  Cement-lined 
pipes  are  not  subject  to  tuberculation,  but  have  defects  in  other  particu- 
lars. When  the  process  has  advanced  far  it  may  be  corrected  by  pipe 
scrapers.  They  consist  of  appliances  driven  by  the  water  pressure 
through  the  pipes,  with  arrangements  to  scrape  off  the  tubercles.  This 
temporarily  restores  the  original  carrying  capacity  of  the  pipe,  but  the 
process  must  be  repeated  at  intervals.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  also 
scraping  off  a  large  part  of  the  tar  coating  and  leaving  the  iron  of 
the  pipe  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
(Hazen.) 

Water  that  passes  through  the  water-backs  of  the  kitchen  stove  to 
the  hot-water  tank  is  particularly  likely  to  collect  iron,  which  accumu- 
lates at  the  bottom  of  the  hot-water  tank.  This  deposit  may  accumulate 
for  days  and  even  weeks  until  some  unusual  draught  of  water  or  other 
disturbance  occurs — ^perhaps  on  washing  day — causes  a  stirring  up  of  the 
iron  precipitate.    When  this  happens  it  is  very  objectionable. 

The  household  filter  is  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  means 
of  removing  iron  deposits  from  water  that  is  otherwise  good.  The  re- 
moval of  iron  from  a  city^s  water  supply  is  a  distinct  process  rarely 
combined  with  purification.  In  most  cases  iron  may  be  removed  by 
thoroughly  aerating  the  water  in  order  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  COg 
and  in  order  to  introduce  oxygen  necessary  to  oxidize  the  iron  from  the 
soluble  ferrous  state,  in  which  it  exists,  to  the  insoluble  ferric  state. 
The  precipitated  ferric  salts  can  then  be  removed  by  sedimentation  or, 
better,  by  filtration. 

T,l!An 

Tests. — The  presence  of  lead  may  be  discovered  by  chemical  tests  or 
surmised  from  the  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  among  those  who  use 
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the  water.    In  the  amouuts  present  it  does  not  affect  either  the  appear- 
auce  or  ta^te  of  tlie  water. 

It  is  possible  to  dotermine  the  prcsejice  of  lead  in  clear  water  aud 
rongliJj  estimate  its  amount  by  acidifying  with  acetic  acid,  saiurating 
with  hydrogen  eulphid  and  comparing  the  brown  tint  proilueetl  with 
that  produced  by  standard  lead  solutions  contained  in  Nessler  tubes  simi- 
lar to  those  for  containing  the  sample  under  ejcamination*  This  method 
is  not  applicable  if  the  water  is  colored  or  contains  iron — in  tliis  case 
special  analytical  procedures  are  necessary. 

The  sample  of  water  ust^d  fur  testing  lead  should  be  the  first  portion 
(a  pint  or  less)  drawn  after  standing  at  least  one  hour  in  the  pipes. 

No  water  should  be  used  for  drinking  purposes  containing  even  a 
trace  of  lead,  for,  however  minute  it  is,  its  presence  in  the  water  indi- 
cates danger.  Very  often  the  sample  examined  will  not  represent  Ih*' 
daily  maximum.    For  lead  poisoning  and  its  relation  to  water  see  p.  920. 


EXPRESSION  OF  CHEMICAL  RESULTS 

Forraerly  results  were  expressed  in  grains  per  gallon*  After  the 
introduction  of  the  metric  system  results  were  expressed  in  parts  per 
100,000,  but  now  results  are  commonly  expressed  in  parts  per  million. 
The  latter  method  has  the  advantage  that  1  milligram  is  .000,001  liter, 
and,  therefore,  1  milligram  in  1,000  e.  c.  =  1  part  per  million*  A  liter 
or  a  fraction  thereof  of  the  water  to  be  analyzed  is  usedj  which  greatly 
Bimplifies  the  calculations. 

Of  course^  the  assumption  is  made  that  a  liter  of  water  weighs  u 
kilogram.  This  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  potable  waters,  but  intro- 
duces an  error  where  mineral  waters  are  dealt  with  whose  specific  gravi- 
ties are  appreciably  higher  than  unity.  In  such  cases  the  water  may  be 
actually  weighed,  or  else  the  weight  may  be  estimated  from  the  known 
specific  gravity  and  volume. 

The  results  expressed  in  parts  per  100,000  or  in  grains  per  gallon 
may  be  transformed  to  partes  ikt  million,  or,  conversely,  by  the  use  of 
the  following  tabic : 


1  grain  per  U.  S.  ^Inn ... 
1  grain  per  ImpeTial  g^Wtm . 

1  part  per  100,(X)0 

1  pari  per  1,000,000.. 


Grninf 


I  000 
0  835 

asm 

0  058 


GrfUDJ 

P*-r 
fn)|M  ri&l 


1.20 
1  00 
0  70 

0.07 


pauper 

100.000 


1  71 
1  43 
1.00 
0  10 


WtSMT 
,000,0111 


17.1 

14.3 

10.0 

1.0 


CHAPTER  III 
MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  WATER 

The  chief  object  of  the  microscopic  exaraination  of  water  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  presence  or  absence  of  those  microorganisms  which 
produce  objectionable  tastes  and  odors.  In  certain  cases  the  determina- 
tion is  also  of  value  as  an  index  of  pollution  or  as  a  guide  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  water.  The  microscopical  organisms  comprise  the  Dia- 
tomaceae,  Chlorophyceae,  Cyanophyceae,  Fungi,  Protozoa,  Rotifera,  Crus- 
taceae  and  other  organisms  minute  in  size,  but  not  including  the  bacteria. 
Fragments  of  organic  matter,  broken-down  organisms,  zooglea,  etc., 
should  be  termed  amorphous  matter.  Clay,  silt,  oxid  of  iron,  and  mineral 
matter  in  general  are  not  included  under  amorphous  matter  and  are  not 
measured  by  microscopic  examination. 

The  term  "microorganisms"  as  used  by  the  water  analyst  includes 
all  organisms,  whether  plant  or  animal,  that  are  invisible  or  barely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  other  than  bacteria.  The  bacteria  are  set  apart, 
inasmuch  as  their  significance  and  the  method  of  studying  them  are  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  microscopic  organisms.  As  Whipple  aptly  phrases 
it,  "Bacteria  make  a  water  unsafe,  microorganisms  make  it  unsavory." 

The  sanitary  quality  of  water  cannot  be  definitely  shown  from  a 
microscopical  examination.  Surface  waters  are  usually  rich  in  micro- 
scopic life,  while  ground  waters  are  comparatively  free.  However,  as 
soon  as  ground  waters  stand  in  pipes  or  are  exposed  to  the  light,  micro- 
scopic organisms  develop. 

"Plankton^*  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  microscopic  aggrega- 
tion which  is  investigated  in  any  given  sample  of  water.  The  term  as 
used  embraces  plants  and  animals  that  float  about  in  the  free  state,  also 
larvae,  egg  masses,  etc.,  of  higher  animals.  It  includes  diatoms,  algae, 
fungi,  protozoa,  etc. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  see  "The  Microscopy  of  Drinking 
Water,''  by  George  C.  Whipple.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  N.  Y.,  1914. 

The  Sedgwick-Bafter  Method. — This  is  the  standard  method  for 
counting  the  number  of  microscopic  organisms  in  water.  It  consists  in 
collecting  the  microscopic  particles  suspended  in  a  known  quantity  of 
water,  and  counting  them  in  a  cell  of  known  capacity  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  micToscfopic  particles  are  collected  upon  sand  by  filtration. 
This  is  done  in  a  straight-sided  cylindrical  funnel,  shaped  and  graduated 
as  shown  in  figure  106. 
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Moisten  a  disk  of  bolting  cloth  and  place  it  over  the  small  end  of  the 
rubber  stopper  and  press  it  tightly  into  the  lower  end  of  the  funnel. 
Now  pour  sand  on  to  the  bolting  cloth*  to  the  depth  of  about  1  cnL 
Quartz  sand  or  white  alundiim  may  be  used,  but  it  should  first  be  washed 
and  ignited;  and  of  euch  size  that  it  will  pass  tlirough  a  sieve  having 
60  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  but  will  not  pass  a  100 
mesh  sieve.  Sand  between  120  and  140  meshes  may 
be  used  if  the  water  contains  very  sraall  microorgan- 
isms. Now  run  250  c.  c,  of  the  water  to  be  examined 
into  the  funnel  without  disturbing  the  sand.  Filtni* 
tion  may  be  hastened  either  by  pressure  from  nbofij 
or  suction  from  below;  if  the  water  filters  too  slowly 
errors  will  result  from  many  of  tlie  raieroorganisms 
sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  funnel.  Wlien  practically 
all  the  water  has  passed  off,  and  the  sand  begins  to 
dry,  hold  the  funnel  in  the  left  hand  and  slope  it  so 
that  the  sand  falls  away  from  the  stopper;  remove 
the  stopper  and  quickly  slip  a  test  tube  over  the  end 
of  the  funnel  and  allow  the  sand  to  flow  into  it 
Without  removing  the  test  tube,  wash  the  funnel  with 
5  c.  c.  of  distilled  water.  The  mixture  of  sand, 
microorganisms  and  water  in  the  test  tube  is  agi- 
tated, and  the  supernatant  suspension  decanted  into 
a  second  tube  from  which  1  c  c.  is  placed  into  the 
counting  cell  of  that  capacity.  Slip  the  cover  gltsa 
into  place  and  coimt  the  microorganisms  with  a  spe- 
cially ruled  ocular  micrometer  and  a  2/3-inch  ob* 
jective. 

The  counting  cell  consists  of  a  rectangular  brass 
rim  cemented  to  an  ordinary  glass  slide.  The  inside 
dimensions  of  the  rim  are  50  mm.  x  20  mm.  by  1 
mm,,  making  a  capacity  of  one  cubic  centimeter. 
The  roof  of  the  cell  consists  of  a  cover  glass  (No.  3) 
of  sufficient  size. 

The  ocular  micrometer  is  so  ruled  that  the  largest 
square  is  1  square  millimeter;  the  smallest  square  is 
1  standard  unit  The  area  which  the  largest  square 
covers  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope  should  be  measured  with  a  stage 
micrometer  and  adjusted  by  changing  the  length  of  the  draw  tube  of  the 
microscope  so  that  this  large  square  will  measure  just  1  square  milli- 
meter. A  rough  and  ready  ocular  micrometer  can  be  made  by  cutting 
out  a  circle  of  cardboard  which  will  fit  into  the  tube  of  tlie  micn»S4t»pe» 
this  circle  of  cardt^Koard  having  a  square  cut  in  its  center,  the  size  of  the 
square  to  be  the  largest  which  the  diaphragm  will  allow.     It  will  he 
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found  that  the  area  of  the  stage  which  will  be  included  in  the  field  will 
be  approximately  1  square  millimeter. 

Beoording  Betults. — ^Twenty  full  squares  of  1  mm.  each  are  counted 
at  random^  the  organisms  identified^  and  the  results  calculated  either 
by  the  number  of  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter  of  the  sample,  or, 
better  perhaps,  the  number  of  standard  units  per  cubic  centimeter  of 
the  sample. 

The  number  of  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter  may  be  determined 
from  the  following  equation : 

1000  W 

Number  per  cubic  centimeter  = 

NF 
W  =  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  water  used  in  washing  the  sand. 
N  =  the  number  of  squares  counted. 
F  =  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  water  filtered. 

The  standard  unit  is  an  attempt  to  measure  the  mass  rather  than 
the  number  of  microscopic  organisms  present  in  the  water.  By  this 
means  a  rough  estimation  of  the  amount  of  suspended  organic  matter 
is  obtained.  Whipple,  who  devised  the  standard  unit  method  of  coimting 
microorganisms,  defines  the  standard  unit  as  a  square  20  x  20  microns  = 
400  square  microns.    A  micron  is  0.001  millimeter. 

The  ocular  micrometer  used  corresponds  to  this  standard  unit.  A 
square  which  covers  1  square  millimeter  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope 
is  divided  into  four  equal  squares.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into 
25  equal  squares.  Each  of  these  contains  25  standard  units.  The  eye 
can  easily  divide  the  side  of  the  smallest  squares  into  fifths,  and  each  of 
these  fifths  is  the  size  of  a  standard  unit. 

Significanee  of  the  Examination. — The  microscopical  examination  of 
water  is  of  great  value  in  supplementing  the  chemical  and  bacterial 
analyses.  It  may  explain  the  cause  of  odors  and  tastes  in  a  water;  it 
may  explain  certain  chemical  determinations,  as  albuminoid  anmionia, 
dissolved  oxygen,  oxygen  consumed,  carbon  dioxid,  etc. ;  it  may  indicate 
sewage  contamination;  it  may  suggest  the  state  of  self -purification  of 
a  polluted  water;  it  may  identify  the  source  of  the  water. 

Several  of  the  microscopic  Organisms,  when  present  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, give,  rise  to  objectionable  odors  and  tastes,  either  when  in  a  vege- 
tative state  or  upon  decomposition.  The  natural  odors  of  organisms  are 
due  to  oils  analogous  to  the  essential  oils  as  in  peppermint  and  in  cer- 
tain fishes.  In  general,  the  diatoms  have  an  aromatic  odor,  increasing 
to  that  of  a  geranium  leaf,  and  even  to  an  intensity  that  is  fishy.  The 
cyanophyceae,  or  blue-green  algae,  have  a  grassy  or  moldy  odor.  The 
chlorophyceae  have  little  odor,  although  some  of  the  motile  forms  give 
rise  to  faintly  fishy  odors.    The  ciliated  protozoa  have  in  general  no 
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Oilor.  Uroglena,  syiiura,  dinoUryon,  aiul  pcridijiium  may  and  often  do 
give  rise  to  fishy  odors*  Of  the  other  niitToorgauism^,  the  rotifeni  mnd 
iTugtacea,  iio  forniB  have  been  recorded  as  giving  rino  to  objectionable 
iidors.  These  forms  are  present  only  when  there  are  lower  forms  upou 
which  to  feed.  They  are  scavengers  and  as  such  may  be  considere*! 
as  desirable  elements  in  water.  Their  presence*  however,  calls  for 
an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  their  food  supply,  as  it  is  often  fur- 
nished by  pollution.     This  does  not  necessarily  hold  true  in  all  c&ses. 

Besides  these  animal  and  plant  forms  there  may  be  present  alio 
sponges,  mosses,  yeasts,  and  molds,  the  significance  of  which  is  varied 
and  dependent  upon  local  conditions. 

There  are  many  sources  of  error  in  a  quantitative  determination  of 
the  microscopic  organisms  in  water.  Some  of  the  organisms  stick  to 
the  sides  of  the  funnel ;  some  pass  through  the  sand ;  some  are  so  heavy 
they  settle  in  the  sample,  especially  if  it  lias  been  allowed  to  stand ;  some 
are  so  fragile  that  they  disintegrate  readily*  and  further  error  may  be 
due  to  unequal  distribution  of  the  organisms  in  the  counting  celL  For 
all  these  reasons  accurate  results  within  10  per  cent,  are  not  possible* 
and  comparative  results  may  only  be  obtained  by  careful  standardization 
of  methods. 
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Practically  all  natural  waters  contain  bacteria.  Thia  is  true  of  rain 
water,  ground  watx*r,  and  the  waters  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  oceans.  The 
number  and  variety  of  the  bacteria  vary  greatly  in  different  places  and 
under  different  conditions.  The  bacteria  are  washed  into  the  water  from 
the  air,  from  the  soil,  and  from  almost  every  conceivable  object.  The 
intestinal  contents  of  animals  pollute  waters  with  enormous  numbers 
of  microorganisms,  but  it  is  the  infection  with  certain  species  from  man 
that  makes  water  most  dangerous  when  consumed  by  hia  fellowmea. 


THE  NUMBEH  OF  BACTERIA    IN   WATER 


The  number  of  bacteria  is  not  as  important  as  the  kind^  yet  muifll 
may  be  learned  from  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  bacteria.  Roughly 
apeak ing,  the  number  of  bacteria  in  water  corresponds  to  the  amount 
of  organic  polhition.  No  known  method  furnishes  a  complete  censufi 
of  the  bacterial  population  of  a  given  sample  of  water.  Afethoda  bated 
WfKjn  the  dir»>ct  microscopic  ctiunt  of  the  bacteria  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  live  and  the  dead  ones;  further,  only  those  that  may  readily 
be  iti'en  by  simple  methods  are  thus  visible.  Many  bacteria,  eupceially 
those  pathogenic  for  man,  do  not  vegetate  at  20^  C,  so  that  the  iLiual 
counts  ufMUi  gelatin  may  vary  greatly  from  those  obtained  upon  a^f 
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at  37®  C.  Some  varieties  require  acid,  others  alkaline  media;  some  are 
aerobic,  others  anaerobic ;  some  will  not  grow  unless  the  medium  contains 
blood  or  other  suitable  pabulum,  and  so  on  through  a  wide  gamut  of 
conditions. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  total  number,  inferences 
of  importance  may  be  drawn  from  the  differences  in  the  numbers  of 
bacteria  in  a  given  water  obtained  by  different  methods.  Thus  a  water 
containing  great  numbers  of  bacteria,  when  counted  upon  gelatin  at 
20®  C,  and  but  few  colonies  upon  agar  at  37°  C,  has  little  sanitary 
significance,  whereas  a  water  containing  few  bacteria,  but  most  of  them 
varieties  that  grow  upon  agar  at  37®  C,  with  relatively  few  at  20°  C, 
must  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  The  distinction  between  polluted 
waters  and  waters  of  good  quality  is  more  sharply  marked  by  counts  at 
37®  C.  than  is  the  case  with  counts  at  20°  C.  Another  advantage  of 
growing  the  plates  at  a  higher  temperature  is  that  the  results  are  avail- 
able in  a  much  shorter  time. 

The  number  of  bacteria  which  grow  at  40®  C.  are  of  special  value, 
since  this  class  includes  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  other  water-borne 
pathogens,  but  excludes  the  common  water  bacteria  of  little  sanitary  im- 
portance. The  significance  of  acid-producing  bacteria  which  grow  at 
40®  C.  upon  litmus  lactose  agar  is  a  well-known  method  in  differentiating 
and  determining  the  number  of  organisms  belonging  to  the  colon  type 
in  a  water. 

From  Germany  we  have  the  arbitrary  standard  based  upon  the  dic- 
tum of  Koch  that  a  good  water  should  not  contain  over  100  bacteria 
per  c.  c.  This  is  a  good  working  rule,  but  should  not  be  taken  too  liter- 
ally. Thus,  water  may  contain  great  numbers  of  the  common  aquatic 
bacteria  which  vegetate  at  room  temperature  and  which  are  not  harmful 
to  man.  Surface  Waters  contain  the  greatest  numbers  on  account  of 
exposure  to  contamination  to  which  they  are  liable ;  rain  waters  contain 
comparatively  few,  excepting  the  first  shower  through  a  very  dusty  at- 
mosphere; ground  waters  from  the  depths  are  practically  sterile.  Un- 
polluted shallow  well  waters  are  also  exceptionally  free.  The  number 
and  significance  of  the  bacteria,  therefore,  vary  with  the  source  of  th« 
water.  For  example,  a  hundted  bacteria,  including  a  few  colon  bacilli, 
in  a  well  water  would  be  regarded  with  great  suspicion,  whereas  a  hun- 
dred or  more  bacteria,  with  an  occasional  colon  bacillus,  in  a  river  water 
draining  an  uninhabited  watershed  would  be  normal. 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  water  depends  somewhat  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  stored.  Thus  a  water  containing  a  few  organisms 
placed  in  a  closed  bottle  and  kept  at  room  temperature  may,  at  the  end 
of  24  hours,  contain  hundreds  or  thousands  per  c.  c.  I  once  examined 
a  deep  well  wator  that  was  practically  sterile  as  it  came  out  of  the  earth, 
but  when  iih)ro'l  in  a  cistern  gave  over  a  thousand  organisms  per  c.  c. 
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These  came  from  tlie  muUipHcatiou  of  the  bacteria  that  catered  the 
water  from  the  air,  dust,  leaves,  and  other  sources.  On  the  other  hand* 
water  stored  in  impounding  reservoirs  shows  a  marked  dinunutioii  in 
the  number  of  bacteria. 

The  numerical  determination  of  bacteria  in  water  is  of  very  great 
value  when  studying  surface  waters,  guch  as  lakes  and  rivers.  As  t 
rule,  the  number  of  bacteria  is  proportional  to  the  pollution  of  a  river — 
not  necessarily  fecal  polluriou,  but  pollution  from  dead  orgiinic  matter 
of  one  kind  or  anotlier.  The  bacterial  content  of  a  river  water  varies 
sharply  from  time  to  time.  Contrary  to  the  usual  opinion,  a  river  con- 
tains more  bacteria  in  the  winter  time  than  in  the  warm  w^eather.  Dur- 
ing times  of  freshets  or  turbidity  the  number  of  bacteria  will  rise  ver)' 
abruptly.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  bacteria  in  a  stream  ia  an 
index  of  its  turbidity.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  Potomac  and 
other  rivers  the  bacterial  curve  does  not  correspond  to  the  typhoid  fever 
curve.  Typhoid  in  Washington  is  highest  in  summer,  but  the  bactena 
are  most  nimierous  in  winter.  While  sudden  variations  in  the  number 
of  bacteria  have  a  ready  explanation  in  tlie  case  of  turbid  and  torrential 
rivers,  in  the  case  of  lakes,  and  especially  in  a  ground  water,  variation 
in  numbers  indicates  nearby  sources  of  pollution  and  h  a  danger  signal. 
For  shallow  wells  the  interpretation  of  numbers  is  not  so  easy,  largely 
because  infection  may  enter  at  the  surface.  Wells  which  are  poorly  pro^ 
tected  at  the  top  will  always  show  an  unusually  large  number  and  variety 
of  bacteria. 

Numerical  determination  is  also  of  importance  in  tracing  imperfec- 
tions and  leaks  in  a  water  supply.  Thus  Br.  Shuttleworth*  of  Toronto, 
was  able  through  this  means  to  suspect  a  broken  water  main,  and  upon 
examination  it  was  found  that  a  whole  section  of  the  conduit  had  dropped 
out  of  place,  so  that  the  supply  was  being  taken  from  the  lake  near  the 
shore  instead  of  some  distance  away  where  the  intake  was  located. 

The  great  value  of  the  numerical  estimate  of  bacteria  ia  well  known 
in  dcterminin;^^  the  ftTi<  iency  of  tilters. 

Method  for  Betennijiing  the  Kumher  of  Bacteria  in  Water. — The 
standard  medium  for  determining  the  number  of  bacteria  in  water  ia  a 
nutrient  agar  having  a  reaction  of  +1  per  ccnt,»  using  phcnolphtlialein 
as  an  indicator.  The  agar  is  made  by  using  distilled  water  and  an  in- 
fusion of  fresh  lean  rneat^  and  not  meat  attract.  The  mcdiuxu  contaiJU 
1  per  cent,  of  Witte's  peptone  and  1  pf^r  cent,  of  agar. 

The  sample  of  water  must  be  shaken  vigorously  at  least  25  timai 
in  order  to  break  up  the  bacterial  clusters  and  to  obtain  a  untfonH  sot- 
pension.  If  the  water  contains  less  than  200  bacteria  per  c,  c,  1  c*  c.  of 
it  may  be  placed  directly  in  Uie  petri  dish,  then  ad<l  10  c.  c  of  the 
standard  mcflium.  Mix  well,  wni^t^al,  and  inctdiate  at  37^  C,  far  W 
hours  in  a  dark,  welUventiiat*»d  incubator  where  the  atmo«phero  is  pfac* 
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tically  saturated  with  moisture.  When  gelatin  is  used  the  plates  should 
be  incubated  at  20°  C.  for  4  days.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  bacteria  is  more  than  200  per  c.  c,  dilute  by  mixing  1  c.  c. 
of  the  sample  with  9  c.  c.  of  sterilized  tap  or  distilled  water.  Again 
shake  25  times  and  plate  1  c.  c.  of  the  dilution.  Higher  dilutions  may 
be  made  in  99  c.  c.  and  so  on.  In  the  case  of  an  unknown  water  or 
sewage  it  is  customary  to  use  several  dilutions  of  the  same  sample.  Count 
the  colonies  upon  a  Wolffluegel  apparatus  or  a  JeflEer's  plate.  A  successful 
plate  should  contain  not  more  tiian  200  colonies.  The  whole  number 
of  colonies  on  a  plate  should  be  counted^  the  practice  of  counting  a 
fractional  part  being  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  necessity. 

When  agar  is  used  for  plating  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  use 
petri  dishes  with  porous  earthenware  covers  in  order  to  avoid  the  spread- 
ing of  colonies  by  the  water  of  condensation. 

In  order  to  avoid  fictitious  accuracy  and  yet  express  the  numerical 
results  by  a  method  consistent  with  the  precision  of  the  work,  the  table 
below  should  be  followed  in  expressing  the  numbers  of  bacteria  per  c.  c. : 

50  recorded  as  found 

**        to  the  nearest  5 

«         «     «        a  26 

a  u      u  a  5Q 

u  M      u  u  100 

«    «  «  «  500 

«    «  «  «  1^000 

«    «  «  «  10,000 

«  «  «  50,000 

«    a  «  «  100,000 

KINDS  OF  BACTERIA  IN  WATER 

Water  analysis  is  in  its  infancy  so  far  as  methods  for  determining 
the  kinds  of  bacteria  are  concerned.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  isolate 
colon  bacilli  and  to  determine  their  approximate  number  in  a  water. 
It  is  also  comparatively  easy  to  isolate  cholera  vibrio.  Methods  for  de- 
termining whether  a  water  does  or  does  not  contain  typhoid,  dysentery, 
and  other  pathogenic  parasites  are  tedious,  difficult,  and  often  impossible 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

A  certain  amount  of  information  may  be  gleaned  from  the  presence 
and  number  of  organisms  belonging  to  certain  groups,  such  as  chromo- 
genic,  liquefying,  and  fermenting  types.  Chromogenic  organisms  exist 
everywhere  in  surface  waters.  They  should  be  practically  absent  from 
ground  waters.  The  same  is  true  of  organisms  that  are  able  to  liquefy 
gelatin  and  ferment  sugars.  The  chromogenic,  proteolytic  and  ferment^ 
ing  types  are  widespread  in  nature  and  exist  almost  everywhere  in  the 
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air,  the  soil,  sjid  in  surface  walers.     Their  presence  in  a  ground 
signifies  contamination  or  ]>ollution,  oft^n   from  the  surface. 

The  fciignificaiice  of  the  various  types  of  bacteria  that  grow  at  di(« 
ferent  temperatures  has  already  been  discussed. 


THE    COLON   BACILLUS 

The  colon  bacillus  is  very  widely  distributed  in  nature.  Its  nonnal 
habitat  may  be  regarded  as  the  intestines  of  man  and  many  other  ani- 
mals.  The  colon  Imeillni?  is  usually  taken  a^  an  index  of  pollution. 
The  sanitary  significance  of  colon  bacilli  in  water  varies  with  tlieir 
number  and,  further,  with  their  source.  While  the  colon  bacillus  indi* 
cates  pollution,  it  does  not  necessarily  signify  danger,  that  is,  infection. 

By  common  consent  a  ground  water  should  be  condemned  if  it  con- 
tains even  a  few  colon  bacilli,  for  these  organisms  have  no  business  in 
a  soil-filtered  and  properly  protected  well  or  spring  water.  Surface 
waters  are  not  regarded  as  particularly  suspicious,  provided  they  hAvn 
not  more  than  one  <:t)lon  bacillus  per  e.  c,  especially  if  the  surface  water 
18  known  to  drain  an  uninhabited  or  controlled  catchment  area.  Manjr 
of  the  colon  bacilli  in  a  surface  w*ater  come  from  tlie  droppings  of  wild 
and  domestic  animals  and^  therefore^  are  infinitely  less  indicative  than 
those  that  come  from  the  intestinal  tract  of  man.  The  source  of  the 
colon  bacillus  can  only  be  determined  by  an  inspection  of  the  watershed* 
A  water  containing  10  colon  bacilli  or  more  per  c.  c.  should  be  regarded 
as  grossly  polluted  and  very  likely  to  contain  infection.  Testa  for  the 
colon  bacilli  in  water  must,  tlierefore,  be  qualitative  and  quantitative. 

The  absence  of  colon  bacilli  in  water  proves  its  harmlessneBS  so  far 
as  bacteriology  can  prove  it.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  typhoid  bacilli, 
Ayseniery  bacilli,  and  other  inteslinal  parasit4?s  would  not  be  likely  to 
be  present  in  a  water  in  the  absence  of  the  colon  bacillus.  It  is  pcwsiblt* 
to  conceive  that  in  rare  instances  a  water  may  be  polluted  with  urine 
alone  containing  tvphoirl  hacilli.  but  no  colon  bacilli. 

Presumptive  Tests  for  the  Colon  Bacillua. — Tresumptive  testa  or  par- 
tial tests  are  sometimes  used  to  determine  the  presence  of  B.  colu  Th«sc 
teata  are  fairly  reliable,  and  iilford  useful  information.  They  consifft, 
aa  a  rule,  in  planting  small  quantities  of  the  water  sample  in  lactnse 
bile  or  lactose  l>ouillon  in  fermentation  tnbes  and  incubating  at  40°  C- 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  presumed  that  in  tlte  aWncx?  of 
fermentation  colon  bacilli  are  absent,  and  that  fermentation  with  gaa 
production  indicates  their  presence.  Both  these  conclusiona  niayJ^^| 
misleading.  Grossly  polluted  waters  containing  many  colon  Imeilli  tta^^ 
be  slow  in  fermenting  sugars  with  the  production  of  gas  on  account  of 
Ihe  preponderance  of  other  more  active  species.  On  the  other  hand^ 
many  orgaoiama  other  than  the  c^lon  bacillus  often  foun^  in  water 
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ferment  sugars  with  gas  production.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  isolate 
the  suspected  organism  in  pure  culture  and  pass  it  through  the  well- 
known  tests  before  it  is  labeled  B.  coK. 

Qualitative  Methods. — Isolation. — It  is  comparatively  easy  to  iso- 
late the  colon  bacillus  in  pure  culture.  Before  an  organism  is  labeled 
B.  coU  it  should  correspond  to  the  following :  It  should  be  a  relatively 
small,  non-spore-bearing  rod  having  rather  sluggish  or  no  motion;  it 
should  not  liquefy  gelatin;  it  should  ferment  dextrose  broth  with  the 
formation  of  about  60  per  cent,  gas,  one-third  of  which  should  be  carbon 
dioxid  and  two-thirds  hydrogen ;  it  should  coagulate  milk,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  acid  at  37®  C,  but  without  liquefaction  of  the  coagulum. 
This  coagulation  should  occur  either  spontaneously  or  on  boiling;  it 
should  produce  nitrite  and  indol  in  peptone  solution  and  reduce  nitrates. 

To  isolate  B.  coli  the  following  method  is  satisfactory.  Either  plate 
the  water  directly  upon  lactose  litmus  agar  and  fish  the  red  colonies^ 
or  plate  directly  upon  Endo's  medium  and  fish  the  red  colonies.  An 
enriching,  and  hence  a  surer,  method,  especially  where  there  are  very 
few  colon  bacilli  in  a  water,  is  first  to  plant  the  water  in  fermentation 
tubes  containing  lactose  or  dextrose  broth,  incubate  at  37®  to  40®  C.  As 
soon  as  gas  production  is  noted  plate  a  small  quantity  of  the  growth 
upon  lactose  litmus  agar  or  Endo's  medium  and  study  the  red  colonies 
for  cultural  and  morphological  characters. 

The  number  of  colon  bacilli  in  a  water  may  be  determined  by  several 
methods : 

(1)  The  Fermentation  Test — ^Add  measured  quantities  of  the  water 
sample  to  fermentation  tubes  containing  lactose  broth.  Ordinarily 
0.1,  1.0,  and  10  c.  c.  of  water  are  used  in  this  test.  If  the  water  is 
highly  polluted  smaller  quantities,  such  as  0.01  or  0.001  of  a  cubic  cen- 
timeter, should  be  used.  If  in  such  a  series  fermentation  with  gas  pro- 
duction occurs  in  the  tubes  containing  1  c  c.  or  more,  but  does  not  take 
place  in  the  tubes  containing  the  smaller  portions,  it  may  then  be  stated 
that  the  water  contains  at  least  one  colon  bacillus  per  cubic  centimeter, 
provided  the  isolation  tests  show  that  the  fermentation  was  caused  by 
this  organism. 

(2)  The  number  of  colon  bacilli  may  be  determined  approximately 
by  planting  the  water  directly  upon  the  surface  of  lactose  litmus  agar  or 
Endo's  medium.  The  red  colonies  should  then  be  studied  to  determine 
how  many  of  them  are  B.  coli,  and  the  number  may  thus  be  approxi- 
mated per  cubic  centimeter. 

SEWAGE    STREPTOCOCCI 

Fresh  sewage  from  man  and  other  mammalian  animals  usually  con- 
tains streptococci  resembling  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes.    These  intes- 
29 
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tinal  eorci,  which  are  known  as  sewage  streptococeit  grow  mare  readily 
than  the  pyogenic  varioties,  and  pruducL*  a  pinkish  colony  un  lactose 
litmus  agar  at  37°  C,  by  which  their  presence  and  number  may  be  de- 
tected in  water.  These  streptococci  arc  not  hardy,  and  therefore  when 
found  in  a  water  represent  immediate  pollution*  The  general  conienfmi 
of  opinion  is  that  the  occurrence  of  these  organisms  in  a  water  is 
of  less  significance  than  R  colt;  the  streptoeoeeus  teet  is  therefore  o( 
subordinate  importance. 


TYPHOID   BACILLUS 


The  search  for  a  typhoid  bacillus  in  water  is  frequently  like  looking 
for  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  It  is  probable  that  the  typhoid  bacillus 
rarely,  if  ever,  multiplies  in  natural  waters.  The  dilution  is  usually 
enormous,  and  their  number  is  therefore  comparatively  few.  With 
modern  methods  and  the  use  of  Endows  medium  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  isolate  ty^phoid  bacilli  from  water  richly  seeded  with  these  organisms, 
but  it  is  practically  a  hopeless  task  to  find  them  when  there  are  only  a 
few  in  a  glassful.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  before  an  organism 
isolated  from  water  is  reported  as  /?.  ttjphosus.  There  are  many  or- 
ganisms in  water  closely  resembling  typhoid,  some  of  them  even  giving 
pronounced  agglutination  with  specific  serum.  Thus  B,  prateus,  B> 
fluoresc€iis,  and  even  B.  coli  sometimes  agglutinate  with  typhoid  serimi 
and  in  higher  dilutions  than  typhoid  strains  themselves.  An  interesting 
instance  of  this  was  found  in  our  studies  of  the  Potomac  River  water. 
Frost  isolated  an  organism,  the  ^'Psendomon/ts  protea*'  from  the  filtered 
Potomac  River  water  which,  during  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October^  1009,  was  more  common  than  B.  colu  This  organism 
could  not  be  found  in  the  raw  water,  nor  could  it  be  found  in  a  larg« 
numl>er  of  stools  examined,  which  points  to  a  sapropliytic  existence. 
This  organism  may  reailily  be  distinguished  from  B.  itjphoaus,  in  that 
it  has  different  cultural  characters,  atid  further  that  animals  injected 
with  cultures  of  Pseudomonna  proiea  develop  agglutinins  for  this  or- 
ganism, but  not  for  B*  typhosus. 


imr    fl 
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CHOLERA 

The  cholera  vibrio  may  he  detected  in  water  by  making  a  Dunhami 
solution  of  the  water  itself;  that  is,  to  a  large  quantity  of  the  water 
sample  add  sufficient  peptone  to  make  a  1  per  cent,  solution,  and  render 
slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  water  should  he  placed  in 
Erlenmeyer,  Fembach,  or  similar  flasks,  presenting  a  large  surface  favor- 
ing aerobic  development.  The  flasks  are  then  placed  in  the  thermoKtat 
at  37°  C.  and  in  16,  18,  24  hours,  or  lonp^r*  a  loopful  of  the  surface 
growth  is  plantetl  upon  agar,  Endows  medium,  or  gelatin.    Cholera  cola* 
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nies  upon  gelatin  have  a  ground-glass  appearance  when  examined  under 
a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  with  irregular  margins,  and  the  gelatin 
is  slowly  liquefied.  Upon  agar  the  colonies  are  not  particularly  distinc- 
tive; upon  the  surface  of  Endo's  medium  cholera  grows  as  faintly  pinkish, 
moist,  translucent  colonies,  not  unlike  typhoid  colonies,,  excepting  that 
they  have  slightly  more  color.^  Dependence  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  colonies  nor  upon  the  morphological  characteristics 
of  the  organism.  Suspicious  colonies  should  be  isolated  and  tested  with 
an  agglutinating  serum  of  known  specificity  having  a  high  agglutinating 
value.  All  organisms  that  are  agglutinated  with  this  serum  in  a 
dilution  of-  1-1,000  or  over  may  be  regarded  as  cholera.  This,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  accepted  as  final,  for,  as  is  the  case  with  typhoid, 
there  are  numerous  cholera-like  organisms  in  water  that  agglutinate 
with  a  cholera  serum,  but  which  upon  further  study  have  characteris- 
tics which  plainly  show  that  they  are  not  the  organism  which  causes 
cholera.  Final  dependence  should  be  placed  upon  Pfeiffer's  phenomenon 
and  upon  cross-agglutinating  tests  or  absorption  tests  to  eliminate  the 
phenomenon  of  group  agglutination. 

^See  alBo  pp.  00,  114  and  118. 


CHAPTKK    IV 
INTERPRETATION   OF   SAKITARY  WATER  ANALYSIS 


The  interpretation  of  a  sanitary  water  analysis  is  much  more  diffir 
cult  than  the  aiialysiy  itself,  where  everything  may  be  eairicd  out  hy 
rule  of  thiimh  m  RLVordanie  with  standard  proredures.  Single  or  occa- 
sional determinations  of  either  the  chemical  or  bacterial  pro|>ertiG8  of 
water  are  of  little  value*  A  sin<fle  water  analysis  is  often  misleading, 
esipecially  in  surface  waters,  which  may  vary  greatly  from  time  to  time. 
A  river  water  may  require  rejx^ated  examinations  extending  over  lon^ 
periods  of  time  correlated  with  conditions  of  rainfall,  stream  flow, 
wind,  temperature,  sewage  ixjllution,  and  other  factor  in  order  to  be 
helpful. 

There  have  beeu  much  conflict  and  useless  discussion  between  chem* 
ists  and  bacteriologists  concerning  the  relative  advantages  of  their 
meth<Ml8.  The  chemists  were  first  in  the  field,  but  the  limitations  of 
chemicAl  methods  were  strongly  emphasized  when  it  was  shown  that 
f^beniistry  can  only  indicate  pollution  but  cannot  discover  infection, 
^luch  was  hoped  from  bacteriidog)%  hut  it  is  rather  exceptional  thut 
bacteriologists  are  able  to  isolate  patliogcnlc  microorganisms  from  a 
sample  of  water.  For  the  most  part,  the  run  tine  hacteriologiral  exam- 
ination of  water  dr>e8  nothing  more  than  the  chemical  examination,  that 
is,  it  shows  pollution  but  does  not  prove  infection.  Both  chemicsl 
and  bacterial  analyses  of  water  have,  therefore,  distinct  limitations; 
they  do  not  antagnnfze,  but  supplement  each  other.  From  the  chemical 
side  we  learn  much  of  the  past  history  of  a  water;  tlie  bacteriology  Utlh 
us  more  of  its  present  state.  Chemical  methods  reign  supreme  when  we 
desire  to  discover  the  presen**e  of  lead  or  other  inorganic  p<iisons;  klm 
in  determining  the  hardness,  mineral  and  organic  constituents,  etc. 
From  the  number  and  character  of  the  bacteria  in  water  we  obtain  a 
fair  index  nf  the  presence  and  degree  itf  pdhition.  Occasionally  l«ic- 
teriologista  may  determine  whether  a  water  contains  certain  specific 
agents,  such  as  thnlcra  vibrio.  It  must,  however,  he  admitt^'d  that  the 
ordinary  routine  chemical  arjd  !»«<  Icrial  examination  of  water  affords 
hut  meager  infomiation,  especially  when  only  one  analysis  has  been 
made.  Fortunately,  the  inf«^ri»nccs  drawn  from  a  sanitary  water  analyuM 
are  on  the  safe  sitle,  as  many  gorHl  watt-rs  are  condemned,  so  that  it 
would  be  very  dtfhcult  for  an  unsafe  watiT  to  pa^  the  muator  of  a 
complete  winitary  analysis.    At  most,  the  infr^rmation  fumiithiH]  {«  only 
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of  present  conditions  and  is  not  a  guarantee  of  future  safety.  A  surface 
water  or  a  ground  water  may  to'-day  be  exceptionally  free  from  chemical 
impurities  and  practically  sterile  bacteriologically,  whereas  to-morrow  it 
may  contain  typhoid,  dysentery,  cholera,  or  other  water-borne  infections; 
these  may  come  from  sources  that  would  at  once  be  perfectly  evident 
from  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  watershed. 

A  sanitary  survey  of  the  catchment  area  is  frequently  of  much 
greater  practical  importance  than  all  the  information  furnished  by  the 
laboratory.  It  needs  neither  chemists  nor  bacteriologists  to  tell  us  that 
the  water  from  a  creek  with  an  overhanging  privy  a  short  distance  above 
will  some  day  carry  infection;  or  that  the  water  from  a  shallow  well 
in  limestone  or  coarse  gravel  very  near  a  leaking  cesspool  must  be  a 
source  of  danger.  A  sanitary  survey  is  able  to  discover  the  sources  of 
contamination,  the  kinds  of  pollution,  and  the  degree,  often  with  greater 
precision  than  combined  chemical  or  bacteriological  tests.  No  sanitary 
analysis  of  a  water  can  therefore  be  considered  complete  unless  it  includes 
an  examination  of  the  watershed  and  a  study  of  the  geology  and  to- 
pography of  the  catchment  area. 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint,  the  principal  substances  to  look  for  in 
a  chemical  analysis  are  the  organic  matter,  nitrates,  nitrites,  and  chlorin. 
Of  these  the  nitrites  are  the  greater  danger  signal,  indicating  oxidation 
of  organic  matter  through  bacterial  activity.  High  chlorin  and  nitrates 
without  nitrites  indicate  passed  or  remote  pollution ;  this  is  a  frequent 
combination  in  ground  waters.  The  ammonias  (free  and  albuminoid) 
are  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  the  wat^r. 
A  surface  water  may  safely  contain  an  amount  of  albuminoid  ammonia 
that  would  be  suspicions  in  a  ground  water.  The  significance  of  the 
chlorin  varies  with  the  location  and  source  of  the  water.  Ground  waters 
should  contain  fewer  bacteria  than  surface  waters.  Artesian  wells  should 
.  be  practically  sterile,  and  a  good  surface  water  should  not  contain  over 
100  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  Waters  that  vary  in  composition 
from  time  to  time  without  evident  cause  must  be  regarded  as  unsafe. 
This  applies  particularly  to  ground  waters.  Surface  waters  vary  greatly 
as  the  result  of  freshets,  etc.,  but  a  ground  water,  pond,  or  lake  should 
show  no  such  sudden  variations. 

These  general  statements  may  be  quite  misleading  when  interpreting 
the  analysis  of  a  specific  case.  Therefore  several  selected  analyses  and 
interpretations  have  been  given  below. 

Allowable  Limits. — The  following  are  sometimes  considered  as  the 
allowable  limits  of  the  impurities  commonly  regarded  as  permissible  in 
drinking  water. 

Chlorin  dcpeiids  upon  the  normal  clilorin  content  of  unpolluted  sur- 
face waters  in  the  neighborhood. 

Bacteria  not  over  100  per  cubic  centimeter. 
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Colon  barillue  shouM  be  absent  from  the  groimd  water. 
than  1  per  10  e.  v,  in  a  5^1  ream  or  in  a  river  water. 


Not 


Free  aramoaia 0.015-0  03 

Albuminoid  ammonia. .......  0.07-0.35 

Nitrogen  aa  nitrites _  , ,  None,  or  at  most  a  trace  (0.0004) 

Nitrogen  m  nitrates 0.3  to  L6 

[Parte  per  million] 

The  standard  adopted  by  tlie  government  *  for  drinking  water  giip^ 
plied  by  conmion  carrieri^  in  interstate  commerce  demamle  that  the  tutnl 
tiuraber  of  bacteria  shull  not  exceed   100  per  cubic  centimeter  when 
grown  on  standard  agar  plates  and  counted  after  twenty^four  hour^  in- 


Mucfl  Organic  MatUr   {'.Zl^l 
"      CI 

Ftut  or  Ho  Bacteria 


few  0f  No  Bacteria 


107. — DlAOItAM  IVLVWrKATtHQ  TBB  CHARACTER  OT  TIM6  GrOCND  WaTRR  IW  RW-A- 

Tiojf  to  8otL  Pollution,  to  .\sri«t  tbjo  IirrjcBPJUtTATioN  of  a  SAJfrrART  AxAX^Tstt. 
(S«e  &bo  Nitmgon  Cycle,  piige  773.) 

eulwtion  at  37*^  C.  Further,  that  not  more  than  one  out  of  five  10  c,  c. 
portions  of  any  eample  examined  shall  show  the  presenc^e  uf  orginisms 
V>f  the  bacillua  coli  grinip. 

These  figures  mugt  not  be  taken  literally,  and  are  not  given 
Btandards  of  purity,  but  the  maximum  limits  of  the  impurities  allowable 
under  ordinary  eonditions.  It  will  be  Feon  from  the  illustrative  analyse** 
given  below  that  at  times  thcM*  limits  may  be  exceeded  witlu)ut  sanitary 
significance^  whereas  at  other  times  a  water  well  within  the  prescribe*! 
limits  may  ajntain  infection* 

For  a  better  mirleretanding  a  number  of  sanitary  analyeea  of  water 
are  given  with  an  interpretation.  The  student  is  advised  fir«t  to  atudy 
the  analyses,  draw  hia  own  conclusions,  and  then  compare  them  witli  the 
interpretation  given, 

*Puhth  BmUh  Reports,  Nov.  16,  IWU.    No.  29,  Vyl.  45,  p.  2^0. 
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Analysis  No.  1 — Gross  PoUution 

Free  ammonia 0.214  part  per  million 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.810     "  "  " 

Nitrogen  as  nitrites 0.005  "  "  " 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates 21 .0  parts  "  " 

Chlorin 47.0  "  " 

Totalresidue 412.0  "  " 

Volatile  residue 279.0  "  "  " 


Fixed  residue 133.0        "      " 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  gelatin  at  20®  C 65,000 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  agar  at  37®  C 120,000 

Many  liquefying  colonies.  Many  chromogens  per  c.  c.  Fer- 
mentation in  lactose  bouillon  in  0.001  c.  c.  B,  coli  present  in 
0.01  c.  c. 

This  represents  a  grossly  polluted  water  and  sliould  unhesitatingly 
be  condemned,  no  matter  what  its  source. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  Hamburg  public  supply  from  the 
Elbe  River  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1892  is  given  in  Chemical 
iVett;«,  LXVI,  144: 

Analysis  No.  2 — Elbe  River  During  Cholera  Epidemic 

Appearance Turbid  and  very  yellow 

Taste Slightly  unpleasant 

Odor Extremely  little 

Depofflt Small  and  dirty-looking 

Chlorin 472.0    parts  per  million 

Free  ammonia 1 .065    *       * 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.293    *       ** 

Nitrates 26.43      «       « 

Required  oxygen  (15  minutes) 0.928    *       * 

Required  oxygen  (4  hours) 3.428    «       * 

Total  solids 1,160.7       «       « 

This  is  given  simply  as  an  instance  of  a  grossly  polluted  river 
(Elbe)  water,  known  to  be  infected. 

Analysis  No.  3 — BosUm  Tap,  Typical  (not  averaged  results) 

Free  ammonia 0.010  part  per  million 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.114    **        *        " 

Nitrogen  as  nitrites 0.000    «        «        « 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates 0.02      «        «        « 

Chlorin 2.7     parts    "        • 

Totalresidue 27.0       ««        « 

Volatile  residue 10.0        « 

Fixed  residue 17.0        « 

Hardness,  13**. 
Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  gelatin  at  20®  C 77 

B,  coli None 
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This  18  a  surface  water,  eolleoted  hi  impounding  reservoirs  and 
stored  about  30  days  before  it  reaches  the  consumer.  The  watershed 
is  fairly  well  proteetoiL  The  cJiemical  analysis  shows  little  organic? 
pollution;  the  ammonias  are  moderate  in  amount,  nitrites  abi^ent; 
nitrates  low;  ehlorin  normal;  baeteria  indieating  nothing  8uspi(•iou^. 
The  water  is  of  good  sanitary  quality^  Judged  by  chemical  and  bacterial 
analysis. 

Analysis  No,  4 — A  Stunptcious  Wakr 

Free  ammonia , ,  .  O.OIS  part   per  nullion 

Albuminoid  ammonia .. .  ,       0.020    «  «  ** 

Nitrogen  as  nitrites.  , 0.007    '*  "  " 

Nitrogen  aa  nitrateH  1.5      partes    **  ** 

Chlorin 19.3        "  "  •» 

Total  residue.  106,0 

Volatile  residui'  37.0        **  •*  • 


Fixed  residue 69.0        **        *•        *• 

Hardneae,  33.8?. 

(The  residue  did  not  char  and  gave  no  odor  upon  ignition.) 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  gelatin  at  20*  C ...         60 

Bacteria  per  c,  c.  Ufwu  agar  at  37**  C .  . ,  * 45 

No  liquefying  colonies.    One  chromogen  per  c.  c.    No  fennen* 

tation  in  lactose  bouillon  in  10  c*  c.     No  B.  coU. 

This  water  came  from  a  driven  well  at  Wenham,  Mass.  Upon  in- 
spection it  was  found  that  the  well  was  4 DO  feet  from  a  stable,  200 
feet  from  a  cesspool,  and  250  feet  from  the  house, 

llie  first  thing  that  strikes  our  attention  in  this  analygis  is  the  high 
chlorin*  This,  however^  lacks  sanitary  significance,  as  it  is  nurnml  for 
Uie  ground  waters  of  this  neighlxirhood.  The  hardness  of  the  water  is 
due  to  the  very  fertile  character  of  the  surrounding  soil  through  which 
the  water  percolates.  The  carbonic  acid  taken  up  by  the  water  from 
the  decomposing  organic  matter  diss«dvea  the  lime  in  the  soil.  The 
organic  matter  as  represented  by  the  ammonias  is  quite  low.  The 
nitrates  are  high  and  indii^ate  that  the  water  baa  dissolvefl  this  end 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  organic  matter  in  its  pannage  through  the 
soil  and  }>erhap8  in  seepage  from  the  cess{K»ol.  The  noticeable  quantity 
of  nitrites  indicates  that  all  the  organic  matter  has  not  lieeji  (xmsurned 
and  that  the  mineralization  is  not  complete.  Tlie  small  number  of 
bacteria  present  j^hows  that  the  filtering  action  of  this  oil  through  which 
the  water  passes  is  cffe<'tive  in  keeping  out  sewage  contamination  either 
from  the  surface  or  from  the  cesspool.  This  c<>nchision  is  strengtli- 
ened  by  the  absence  of  fermenting  organisms  and  especially  the  ab^einoe 
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of  B,  coli.  The  absence  of  liquefying  bacteria  and  the  presence  of  an 
occasional  chromogenic  organism  indicate  that  there  is  little  or  no  con- 
tamination from  the  surface  and,  in  fact,  upon  inspection  the  platform 
covering  the  well  was  found  to  be  tight  and  well  constructed. 

This  particular  sample  of  well  water  shows  nothing  injurious  to 
health,  and  if  subsequent  analyses  are  equally  satisfactory  the  water 
may  be  used  without  fear  for  drinking  purposes.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  this  well  needs  watching,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  soil  is  already 
surcharged  with  organic  matter,  some  of  which  appears  in  the  water, 
and  a  further  loading  of  the  soil  or  a  break  in  the  cesspool  might 
readily  infect  the  well. 

Analysis  No.  ^-Surface  PoUuHon  of  a  WeU 

Free  ammonia 0.022  part  per  million 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.035    **  ** 

Nitrogen  as  nitrites 0.007    "  " 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates 1.0       **  " 

Chlorin 19.0     parts    * 

Total  residue.... 356.0       «  • 

Volatile  residue 151.0       "  • 

Rxed  residue 205.0       «  « 

(Residue  charred  upon  ignition  with  disagreeable  odor.) 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  gelatin  at  20^  C 9 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  agar  at  37®  C 275 

Many  liquefying  colonies.  Several  chromogens  per  c.  c.  Fer- 
mentation in  lactose  bouillon  in  0.1  c.  c.  B.  coli  present  in 
1  c.  c. 

This  is  a  shallow  well  in  Washington,  D.  C,  28  feet  deep,  the  water 
standing  4  feet  in  the  well.  There  is  a  sewer  60  feet  from  the  well 
and  a  privy  within  a  block.  The  pump  is  old  and  of  wood  and  the 
cover  to  the  well  is  rotten  at  the  base. 

Although  this  water  contains  a  small  amount  of  organic  matter, 
as  indicated  l}y  the  ammonias,  every  other  factor  indicates  pollution 
both  present  and  past  The  nitrates  and  nitrites  are  high;  the  chlorin 
is  excessive.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  water  has  only  9  bac- 
teria per  cubic  centimeter  when  judged  by  the  colonies  that  grow  upon 
gelatin  at  20**  C.  Nevertheless,  it  contains  colon  bacilli  in  1  c.  c,  other 
fermenting  organisms,  as  well  as  liquefying  and  chromogenic  colonies. 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  contamination  in  this  case  came  from 
the  surface,  as  the  well  had  a  very  poor  and  leaky  platform.  Thia 
water  should  not  be  used  for  domestic  purposes,  ^nd  if  it  did  not  ma- 
terially improve  after  the  correction  of  the  platform  it  should  be  con- 
demned* .<  .^: 
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Analtbib  No.  6— TTcK  Water,  Surface  PoUuHan 

Free  ammonia 0.007    part  per  million 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.018      '^ 

Nitrogen  as  nitrites 0.0005    • 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates 2.5      parts 

Chlorin 14.0         « 

Total  residue 62.0         « 

Volatile  residue 32.0         • 

fixed  residue 30.00       " 

(Residue  charred  upon  ignition  and  gave  disagreeable  odor.) 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  gelatin  at  20**  C 820 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  agar  at  3?*  C 640 

Many  liquefying  colonies.    Many  chromogens  per  c.  c.    Fer- 
mentation in  lactose  bouillon  in  1  c.  c.    B.  coli  in  10  c.  c. 

This  water  came  from  a  shallow  well  in  Washington,  D.  C,  18  feet 
deep,  the  water  standing  3  feet  from  the  bottom.  The  rather  high 
nitrates  and  chlorin  in  this  case  represent  past  pollution.  The  small 
amount  of  organic  matter  with  a  trace  of  nitrites  plus  the  number  and 
character  of  the  bacteria  indicate  surface  pollution.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  repeated  examinations  of  the  water  from 
this  well  showed  marked  variations  in  the  number  of  bacteria.  Upon 
inspection  the  pump  and  covering  to  the  well  were  found  in  very  bad 
condition,  leaky,  and  with  surface  drainage  toward  the  well. 

Analysis  No.  7 — lUtubraHng  Remote  PoUuHon 

Free  ammonia 0.006  part  permiDioa 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.011    *^ 

Nitrogen  as  nitrites trace     " 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates 20.0     parts 

Chlorin 89.0       « 

Total  residue 430.0       • 

Volatile  residue 113.0       * 

Fixed  residue 317.0       « 

(No  charring  upon  ignition;  odor  of  burning  rubber.) ' 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  gelatin  at  20°  C 02 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  agar  at  37^  C 16 

No  liquefying  colonies.    No  chromogens  per  c.  c.    No  fermen- 
tation in  lactose  bouillon  in  10  c.  c.    B.  coli  absent. 

This  is  a  ground  water  from  a  shallow  well  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  well  is  29  feet  deep  and  the  water  stands  4  feet  from  the  bottom. 
Top  is  well  protected,  waste  water  drains  to  sewer  nearby.  There  are 
two  privj  ntiilta  within  two  blocks  of  the  well. 
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The  analysis  shows  high  chlorin  and  nitrates;  otherwise  nothing 
suspicious.  This  means  remote  pollution.  The  organic  matter  has  bee^ 
completely  mineralized  and  the  bacteria  held  back  by  the  soil. 

Analysis  No.  8 — High  Chhrin 

Free  ammonia 0.016  part  per  million 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0 .015    *  • 

Nitrogen  as  nitrites 0.000    •  • 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates 0. 14      "  • 

Chlorin 11.20   parte    « 

Total  residue •  • 

Volatile  residue •  • 

Fixed  residue *  • 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  gelatin  at  20®  C 48 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  agar  at  37**  C 12 

No  liquefying  colonies.    No  chromogens  per  c.  c.    No  fermen- 
tation in  lactose  bouillon  in  10  c.  c.    B.  coli  absent. 

This  water  is  from  a  driven  well  at  Beverley,  Mass.  The  analysis 
shows  nothing  suspicious,  excepting  the  high  chlorin,  which  is  normal 
for  this  neighborhood  and  therefore  lacks  sanitary  significance. 

Analysis  No.  9 — High  Free  Ammonia;  Deep  Well 

Free  ammonia 0 .  170  part  per  million 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.000    "  * 

Nitrogen  as  nitrites trace     *  * 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates 0.0        "  " 

Chlorin 3.1      parte    « 

Total  residue 115.0        «  « 

Volatile  residue 45.0        «  « 

Fixed  residue 70.0       «  « 

No  bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  gelatin  at  20**  C. 
No  bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  agar  at  37**  C. 
No  f ermentatioA  in  lactose  bouillon. 

This  water  is  from  a  driven  well  in  Washington,  D.  C;  96  feet 
deep,  water  stands  81  feet  from  the  bottom.  Good  platform  and  drain, 
and  pump  is  in  first-class  condition. 

It  is  exceptionally  pure,  both  chemically  and  bacteriologically,  ex- 
cepting the  large  amount  of  free  ammonia.  This  supposedly  comes 
from  the  reduction  of  nitrates. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  water  from  deep  wells  to  be  high  in  free 
ammonia,  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  comes  from  a  chemical  reduction 
under  high  pressure,  and  perhaps  temperature  of  the  nitrogenous  matter 
in  coal  and  alluvial  deposits. 
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Analysib  No.  10— Rain  Wat^  Stored  and  PoUided 

Free  ammonin .   .......,.,       1  050  parU  per  million 

Albuminoid  aramonitt 0, 175  *•        •  ** 

Chlorin 2.0  "•  * 

Nitrogen  as  nitritca .strong  traoe    «        «  • 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates. 0.0  "        •  ■ 

Required  oxygen 2.25  «        ■  « 

Total  imdue 20,0 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  gelatin  at  20^ 625 

No  fermenting  organisnis.     No  B.  coli. 

This  is  rain  water  from  a  dirty  cistern.  In  appearance  the  water 
was  clear  and  good.  The  analysis  shows  that  the  water  is  dirty  and 
contaminated  with  orj^anio  matter.  Tlie  hacteriological  results  iii(1i<iik 
absence  of  fecal  pollution.  The  water  is  imdcsirable,  but  not  dangerouft, 
as  far  as  infection  is  concerned. 

Analtsis  No.  1 1 — Artetian  Weil  Water ^  Shomng  the  EffecU  a/  SUrrogii 
(The  fignres  are  in  parts  per  million) 


Free  ammonia .  .  , .    . 

Albuminoid  ammonia 

Nitrogen  as  nitrites. 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates. ...    , .. ., 

Cbbnn 

Diflaolved  ox;^gen 

Oxygen  required 
Totm  residue .  , 

Volntile  residue 

Fixe<l  residue  (mineral  matfjer). ..,..,, 
Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  gekt  in  at  2CF  C 
Fermentation  in  lactose  boniUon  . 
B.coii 


WAt«r  Directly 
frofD  tlw  Well 


,062 
.003 

.000 
.01 
10.4 

10. a5 

.10 

mo 

40.0 
71  0 

in  noil  I  ■ 
ttbaent 


Smw  W«l«ff 
Irota  lb* 


.060 
.016 
.0007 
.01 
10,2 
10.60 
.15 

30 

67. 
6.500 
in  0. 1  c.  c, 

nbieni 


This  water  is  from  eight  artesian  wells  at  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Anaoostia.  D.  C\,  375  feet  deep.  Tlie  water  is  forced 
out  by  compressed  air  and  flows  hy  gravity  to  the  storage  cistern,  which 
is  of  brick  and  cement,  and  ha.«*  a  capacity  of  8(KO0O  ^Ikms. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  water  is  low  in  total  solids  and  i« 
almost  free  of  organic  matter  as  represented  hy  the  ammoniac*  nitrStDS, 
nitrates,  and  oxygen  required.  The  water  is  clear  as  it  flows  from  the 
ground,  hut  *H>on  turns  slightly  yellowish  on  aecount  of  a  gnrnll  amount 
of  iron  in  the  ferrtius  state  that  is  oxidized  to  the  ferric  salt*  which 
is  inm>luhle  and  is  precipitated  upon  contact  with  the  air»  The  amoont 
of  chlorin  is  somewhat  large,  but  has  no  sanitary  stgnifldinc*^  in  thb 
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case.  The  principal  point  in  this  analysis  is  the  bacteriology,  which 
shows  the  water  to  be  practically  sjierile  as  it  flows  from  the  ground, 
but  which  contains  over  6,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  storage 
(jistem.  These  come  from  the  air  and  other  contaminating  objects,  and 
illustrate  the  great  growth  of  the  common  water  bacteria  in  water 
stored  under  these  circumstances.  The  slight  increase  of  the  ammonias 
and  nitrites  in  the  cistern  water,  as  compared  with  the  water  direct 
from  the  well,  indicates  organic  pollution  and  bacterial  activity.  The 
diminution  in  the  residue  results  largely  from  separation  of  the  iron. 


Analysis  No.  12 — Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Changes  in  Potomac  River  Water 
as  the  ReeuU  of  Storage  and  Filtration 

(The  figures  are  the  averages  of  fourteen  representative  analyses) 


Free  ammonia 

Albuminoid  ammonia 

Nitrogen  as  nitrites 

Nitro^n  as  nitrates 

Chlonn 

Total  residue 

Volatile  residue 

Fixed  residue 

Bacteria  per  c.  c.  upon  gelatin 

at  2(r  C. 

Per  cent,  of  B.  eoli  in  1  o.  o. . . 
Per  cent,  of  B.  eoii  in  10  o.  o. . 
Total  per  cent,  showing  B.  e<^i 


DaUcarlia 

InUt 

Raw  Water 

Entering 

Storage 

Reservoir 


0.024 

0.161 

0.0031 

0.61 

2.6 

203.0 
47.1 

156.0 


626 
42 


71 


DalecaHia 

Outlet 

Raw  Water 

After 

About 

SDasrs' 

Storage 


0.027 

0.131 

0.0051 

0.57 

2.61 

163.0 
48.0 

116.0 


381 
40 
40 
80 


Oeorgetovm 
Rewnoir 
Second 
Storage 
Reservoir 
(Water 
Remains 
Here  About 
a  Day) 


0.022 

0.117 

0.0065 

0.6 

2.61 

160.0 
40.0 

111.0 


306 


40 
73 


W<uhingtfm 

Retervoir 

3rd  Storage 

Basin 

Water 

Apolied  to 


0.017 

0.096 

0.0056 

0.61 

2.47 

141.0 
41.0 

100.0 


235 
16 
41 
52 


Filtered 
Water 
from 
Filteied 
Water 
Reservoir 


0.015 
0.054 
0.0003 
0.67 
2.53 
127.0 

39.0 

88.0 


36 
4.7 
9.5 

14.2 


This  water  is  pure  and  wholesome,  despite  the  fact  it  contains  many 
more  bacteria  than  that  usually  allowed.  It  has  been  used  for  some 
years  by  about  3,000  persons,  who  are  singularly  free  from  typhoid  fever 
and  other  water-borne  diseases. 

Analysis  No.  12  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  bacteriological  and 
chemical  character  of  a  river  water,  and  illustrates  the  changes  that 
occur  during  short  storage  (3  to  5  days)  and  after  filtration  through  a 
slow  sand  filter. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  there  is  a  gradual  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  free  ammonia  and  a  more  marked  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  albuminoid  ammonia.  The  amount'  of  organic  matter  as 
represented  by  the  ammonias  is  diminished  just  one-third.  The  nitrites 
show  an  increase  during  storage  of  the  water,  indicating  active  oxida- 
tion, but  a  marked  decrease  after  it  is  filtered,  showing  the  rapid  com- 
pletion of  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  filter.  The  nitrates 
show  a  tendency  to  increase  in  amount,  which  would  be  expected  as 
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the  nitrites  diminish.  It  is  evident  that  storage  and  filtration  have  little 
effect  upon  the  chlorin  content  of  the  water.  The  total  residue  diminishes 
as  the  result  of  storage,  sedimentation,  and  filtration.  It  will  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  diminution  is  more  marked  with  the  fixed 
residue  than  with  the  volatile  residue. 

The  number  of  bacteria  decreases  as  the  result  of  storage,  but  the 
most  marked  decrease  occurs  as  the  result  of  filtration.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  all  the  bacteria  in  the  filtered  water  do  not  represent 
those  which  have  passed  the  filter.  The  effect  of  the  few  days*  storage 
upon  this  water  does  not  very  materially  affect  the  number  of  B.  coli, 
but  there  is  a  marked  diminution  in  their  number  as  the  result  of 
filtration. 

The  analyses  of  surface  waters,  shown  in  the  table  on  page  876,  with 
diagram  showing  the  locations  from  which  samples  were  obtained,  will 
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UPtAHII 


Fio.  108. — Diagram  Showino  Location  or  Samplbs. 

repay  careful  study.     This  table  and  diagram  were  furnished  through 
the  kindness  of  Professor  Whipple. 

The  diagram  above  (Fig.  108)  shows  the  location  of  the  samples 
employed  in  Analysis  No.  13. 


CHAPTER   V 


THE   PURIFICATION  OF   WATER 


The  ways  in  which  water  may  be  purified  for  practical  purposes  are 
not  many.  It  h  worth  notiug  that  most  of  the  advances  iu  water  puri- 
ficiation  come  from  the  development  of  old  empiric  processes.  It  is  only 
at  long  interval  that  a  new^  method  or  principle  of  treatment  ia  dii»- 
covered  that  is  important  enough  to  find  a  permanent  place  in  the  art  o( 
water  purification. 

The  principal  methods  at  present  serviceable  for  the  purification  of 
water  upon  a  large  scale  are:  (1)  storage,  (2)  filtration,  (3)  chemtcak, 
such  as  ozone,  hypochlorite  of  lime,  sulphate  of  aluminium  or  iron,  (I) 
ultra  violet  ray«. 

No  method  of  purifying  water  can  be  considered  to  approach  a 
satisfactory  hygienic  standard  that  does  not  first  of  all  practically  eh'm- 
inate  water-borne  diseases.  The  process  must  also  redut*e  the  turbidity 
and  color  to  inappreciable  amounts  and  remove  something  like  99  per 
c*ent.  of  the  bacteria,  when  thesie  organisms  rci^iult  from  sewage  pollution 
and  are  fairly  numerous:  there  is  perhaps  no  final  reason  for  the  bac- 
terial standard*  It  has  been  adopted  by  consent  because  it  represents 
a  purification  that  is  reasonably  satisfac^tory  and  that  can  be  accom- 
plished at  the  small  <'o&t  of  about  $10J)0  per  million  gallons  of  water 
treated*  WitJi  the  further  awakening  of  the  sanitary  conscience  of  the 
community  the  standards  wiW  inevitably  tend  higher,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  time  our  standards  will  approach  an  ideal  that  is  now  not  re- 
garded as  necessary.  At  present  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  few  micro* 
organisms  left  in  the  water  after  a  satisfactory  method  of  purificatioD* 
such  as  slow  sand  fdtration,  are  injurious*  Certainly,  if  injurious  in- 
fln^iee  is  exercised,  it  is  too  snuill  to  be  determined  or  measured  b; 
any  methods  now  at  our  disposal. 


I 


NATUSES  METHODS  OF  PURIFTIKO  WiLTEB 


In  nature,  water  is  purified  by  various  methods,  the  chief  of  which 
lie:  (a)  evaporation  and  condensation,  whit-h  makes  rain  waUT  the 
'purest  of  natural  waters;  (b)  tlje  stOf-purificAtion  of  running  strums* 
which  is  a  variable  and  uncertain  quantity;  (c)  storage  in  lakea  and 
^nda  which  clarifies  water  and  in  time  eliminates  danger^  and  (d) 
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the  physical,  chemical,  and  biologic  action  of  the  soil  upon  water  that 
filters  through  the  soil  into  the  earth,  which  is  one  of  nature's  greatest 
purifying  agencies. 

Evaporatioii  and  Condeiuation. — The  purifying  action  of  the  dis- 
tilling and  condensing  process  through  which  all  meteoric  water  passes 
is  one  of  nature's  beneficent  processes*  Enormous  quantities  of  sea 
water,  marsh  water,  and  polluted  waters  of  all  kinds  are  thus  returned 
to  us  suitable  for  domestic  use.  Somerville  estimates  that  "186,240 
cubic  miles  of  water  are  annually  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  globe 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  chiefly  in  the  intertropical  seas."  Water  is  thus 
constantly  being  purified  in  nature.  The  ocean  has  been  compared  to  a 
boiler,  the  sun  to  a  furnace,  and  the  atmosphere  to  a  vast  still.  The 
cooler  air  of  the  higher  atmosphere  and  of  colder  zones  acts  as  a  con- 
denser, causing  the  precipitation  of  the  distilled  water  as  rain.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  (145,000,000  square  miles)  is  cov- 
ered with  water,  much  of  which  is  in  the  tropical  belt. 

Self -purification  of  Streams. — The  self -purification  of  streams  needs 
special  discussion.  Streams  become  purer  during  the  course  of  their 
flow.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  half-truth  based  upon  chemi- 
cal data  has  in  the  past  suffered  sanitarians  to  permit  the  use  of  water 
that  now  we  know  was  responsible  for  much  sickness  and  many  deaths. 
Streams  become  purer,  but  not  pure.  Some  impurities  always  remain, 
that  is,  the  process  is  not  complete  and  final.  All  surface  supplies  are 
now  regarded  with  suspicion  and  are  either  stored,  filtered,  or  other- 
wise purified  before  they  are  used  by  educated  communities. 

It  was  formerly  said  that  a  stream  purifies  itself  in  seven  miles. 
Such  a  generalization  is  absurd.  We  now  know  that  it  is  not  the  dis- 
tance so  much  as  the  time  and  opportunity  for  the  various  factors  in- 
volved to  become  effective.  Thus,  Buffalo's  sewage  flows  to  Niagara's 
intake,  a  distance  of  about  16  miles,  in  a  few  hours.  There  is  little 
chance  for  self-purification  to  take  place,  and  despite  the  great  dilution 
the  danger  is  very  great.  Niagara's  average  typhoid  rate  for  10  years, 
from  1899  to  1908,  was  132.9  per  100,000,  the  highest  in  the  country. 
A  brisk  flow  brings  the  microorgani^s  of  disease  alive  and  virulent  to 
the  intake  of  the  water  works  below ;  sluggish  flow  or  stagnation  corre- 
sponds to  storage  and  results  in  the  destruction  of  most  of  the  bacteria 
which  crfuse  water-borne  infections. 

A  good  instance  of  the  self-purification  of  streams  was  found  in 
the  studies  of  the  Potomac  River  and  its  relation  to  typhoid  fever  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Potomac  River  drains  an  area  of  about 
11,400  square  miles  which,  in  1900,  contained  a  population  estimated 
to  be  about  half  a  million,  or  about  44  per  square  Inile.  The  velocity  of 
the  flow  of  the  Potomac  is  extremely  variable.  It  takes  from  4  to  7 
days  'for  the  water  to  travel  from  Cumberland  to  Great  Falls  (where 
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the  Washington  intake  is  located),  a  cliBtanee  of  about  176  miles.  The 
waters  of  the  Potomac  are  directly  polluted  by  sewage  at  numeroiu 
points.  The  direct  pollution  is  coDtrihiited  by  about  45,000  individuals, 
or  9.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  on  the  watershed.  Of  this 
pollution  about  80  per  ceut*  enters  the  river  at  points  176  or  mare 
miles  from  the  intake  at  Great  Falls,  about  15  per  cent,  enters  it  at 
points  between  50  and  ITO  milee  above  Great  Falls,  and  5  per  eml. 
is  contributed  by  about  2,200  of  the  population  and  enters  the  river  at 
points  between  19  and  oQ  miles  above  the  intake.  There  is  practicallj 
no  direct  pollution  of  the  Potomac  within  lt>  miles  of  the  intake*  Here 
we  have  an  instance  of  a  stream  draining  an  extensive  and  populous 
area  and  receiving  industrial  and  human  wastes  from  many  thousand 
persons.  Nevertheless,  self -purification  has  occurred  to  such  an  extent 
that  little,  if  any,  of  the  typhoid  fever  occurring  in  Washington  codd 
be  attributed  to  the  use  of  this  w^ater. 

The  Mississippi  Eiver  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
self-purification  of  a  stream,  for,  after  draining  almost  the  entire  conti- 
nental United  States  in  a  flow  of  over  3,000  miles,  it  is  exceptionally 
free  of  iutestinal  bacteria  at  New  Orleans,  judged  by  the  eora|iarative 
absence  of  colon  bacilli. 

The  principal  factors  concenied  in  the  self-purification  of  water  an? 
varied  and  interesting.  They  are:  (1)  Chemical,  the  oiidation  of 
nitrogenous  organic  matter,  resulting  in  its  reduction  or  mineraliza- 
tion. (2)  Biologic,  the  death  of  microorganisms  through  symbiodiii, 
time,  and  various  means;  and  (3)  physical,  such  as  dilution,  sedimenta^ 
tion,  sunlight,  etc. 

Oxidation. — Organic  matter  is  gradually  oxidized,  thus  diminishing 
the  amount  of  food  for  bacteria.  The  activity  of  the  oxidation  depends 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water.  It  is  there- 
fore favored  by  falls,  rapids,  and  a  turbulent  flow.  It  is  mainly  the 
aerobic  bacteria  which  have  an  active  proteolytic  action,  and  are  tlius 
able  to  digest  and  destroy  organic  matter.  During  the  course  of  flow 
the  complex  nitrogenous  substances  are  thus  mineralized.  Chemical 
analyses  show  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  amount  of  organic  matter  and  au 
increase  of  nitrates,  and  diminution  of  nitrites.  It  was  these  facts 
that  led  chemists  to  conclude  that  flowing  rivers  soon  purified  them* 
selves. 

Biological  Factoks, — Minute  aninmb  such  as  infusoria,  amel>ae, 
watcT-wormja,  waler-tleas,  etc.,  which  exist  in  countless  numbers  in 
certain  waters,  f€»ed  u[)on  the  organic  matter  and  bacteria,  and  arc  i 
ponsidemble  factor  in  the  self-purification  of  water. 

Time  and  aymhwm^  play  an  important  role  with  self-purilication 
of  streams,  as  thry  do  elsewhere.  Pathogenic  bacteria  die  more  quickly 
ju  a  polluted  water  than  in  a  pure  water.    It  is  probable  that  symbioais 
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and  antibiosis  here  plays  a  part.  The  saprophytic  bacteria  somehow  help 
to  kill  off  the  dangerous  varieties.  Pettenkofer  believed  that  the  greater 
part  of  self -purification  is  due  to  the  growth  of  algae  and  other  low  forms 
of  vegetation  which  clear  the  water  of  its  impurities  in  the  same  way  that 
the  higher  plants  utilize  the  decomposing  manure  on  cultivated  fields. 
This  view  is  endorsed  by  Bokomy,  Emerisch,  and  Briiner  and  others 
who  have  studied  the  question.  It  is  proven  that  these  plants  take 
up  all  manner  of  organic  substances.  This  includes  volatile  fatty 
acids^  amino  acids^  glucose,  and  urea.  The  purifying  effects  of  water 
vegetation  are  therefore  placed  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  self-puri- 
fying agencies. 

Dilution  and  Sedimentation. — Dilution  is  one  of  nature^s  real 
sanitary  blessings.  The  superabundance  of  water  and  air  quickly  dilutes 
the  impurities  imder  ordinary  conditions  so  as  to  render  them  harm- 
less. A  small  amoimt  of  infection  in  a  great  volume  of  river  or  lake 
water  soon  becomes  so  diluted  as  literally  to  become  lost.  It  is  true 
that  one  germ  may  cause  disease  just  as  a  spark  may  start  a  forest  fire, 
but  the  conditions  must  be  exceptionally  favorable.  It  is  fortunate  for 
us  that  a  single  typhoid,  cholera,  or  dysentery  bacillus,  especially  when 
attenuated,  may  not,  as  a  rule,  induce  disease.  It  is  further  clear  that 
the  chances  of  receiving  a  single  bacillus  in  the  few  glasses  of  water 
one  drinks  are  mathematically  very  small  when  the  dilution  is  very 
great.  Owing  to  these  facts  and  to  the  further  fact  that  pathogenic 
spore-free  bacteria  soon  become  attenuated  and  die  in  water,  dilution 
becomes  one  of  our  chief  sanitary  safeguards. 

Sedimentation  is  favored  by  a  slow-moving  stream  containing  in- 
soluble inorganic  particles  such  as  clay.  In  muddy  streams  such  as  the 
Mississippi  and  Potomac  Rivers  the  water  is  purified  in  very  much  the 
same  way  that  the  snow  clears  the  air.  The  particles,  constantly  settling, 
wash  the  water  by  enmeshing  the  bacteria,  which  are  thus  carried  to 
the  bottom,  where  they  are  imprisoned  and  die.  It  is  almost  a  filtration 
process.  The  water  is  swept  or  scoured  many  times  by  the  innumerable 
fine  particles  in  a  turbid  stream.  This  is  the  same  principle  used  to 
clarify  water  with  chemical  coagulants  such  as  sulphate  of  alumina. 

Sunlight. — The  germicidal  influence  of  sunlight  exerts  its  power 
upon  all  surface  waters.  The  depth  of  penetration,  however,  varies  with 
the  turbidity  of  the  water,  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  sun^s  rays, 
and  other  factors. 

Storage  in  Lakes  and  Ponds. — Nature  makes  use  of  the  purifying 
power  of  time  in  storing  water  in  lakes  and  ponds  and  other  surface 
collections.  Very  few  parasites  pathogenic  for  man  multiply  in  water 
under  natural  conditions.  In  time  they  all  die  out.  Hence  a  stored 
water  is  reasonably  safe.  In  addition,  the  organic  matter  undergoes  decay 
and  returns  to  its  simple  mineral  constituents.    Hence  a  stored  water 
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will  in  time  free  itself  nut  ouly  uf  luiriiifyl  parasites,  but  also  af  most 
of  ita  organic  pollution.  The  stagnation  of  stored  water  has  heen  de- 
seribed  on  page  805. 

The  purifying  power  of  the  st>il  has  been  fully  di&cui?sed  in  coiuiectioii 
with  the  nitrogen  cycle  (page  773). 


DISTILLED  WATER 

The  distillation  of  water  is  the  only  method  known  for  rendering  it 
pure  in  a  chemical  sense.  From  a  hygienic  standpoint  it  is  ideal ;  from 
a  practical  and  economic  standpoint  it  has  several  objections. 

In  the  diJ^tillation  of  water  the  first  portion  of  vapor  contains  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  volatile  impurities,  if  such  are  present, 
Tf  the  distillation  is  continued  to  dryness  or  nearly  so  the  concentrate<l 
solution  of  mineral  and  organic  nmlters  suffers  reactions  by  which  more 
volatile  matter  is  formed  and  the  distillate  is  again  contaminated.  For 
the^e  reasons  standard  distilled  water  usually  includes  only  what  is 
technically  termed  the  "midillc  run  of  the  stil!/*  some  of  the  fir^ 
portion  being  rejected  and  the  distillation  stopped  before  all  the  water 
passes  over. 

Distilled  water,  even  when  obtained  with  precautions,  is  not  always 
acceptable  for  drinking  purposes.  The  taste  is  flat  and  suggeative  of 
scorched  organic  matter.  ^Dm  is  often  ascribed  to  the  want  of  aera- 
tion^ but  in  many  cases  the  sample  is  not  improved  by  thorough  aera- 
tion. Eve^  when  so  improved*  the  additional  operation  adds  expens<\ 
and  unless  purified  air  is  used  it  adds  organic  matters  living  and  dead, 
Leffmann  believes  tliat  the  disagreeable  taste  of  distilled  wati-r  is  often 
due  to  volatile  matters. 

The  economic  production  of  a  high-clasa  distilled  water  is  to  be 
desired  both  from  a  sanitary  and  technical  point  of  view,  sufh  as  for 
use  by  brewers  and  makers  of  soft  drinks,  laundries,  paper  mills,  and 
many  other  processes  requiring  clean  and  pure  water, 

Statements  are  occasionally  made  that  distilled  water  is  too  pure  and 
hence  not  well  adaptinl  for  drinking  purposes,  but  theae  statemenh« 
are  not  baaed  upon  physiological  principles  or  clinical  experience. 


BOILED  WATER 

Boiling  renders  water  *afe  so  far  as  water-borne  infections  are  con- 
cerned. It  also  destroys  the  true  toxins  and  probably  renders  most  jioi- 
aonons  substances  of  organic  origin  that  may  be  in  the  water  harmh^aa. 
Water  containing  lead  and  other  stable  chemical  substances  injurious  ia 
health  would  riot,  of  c<»urse,  be  rendere<l  safe  by  boiling. 
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For  the  traveler,  the  camper,  and  others  who  must  use  water  of 
various  sources,  the  character  of  which  cannot  be  readily  ascertained, 
the  only  safe  procedure  is  to  have  his  own  tea  kettle  and  little  alcohol 
lamp.  Enough  water  may  be  boiled  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  morning  or 
evening  to  last  twenty-four  hours  or  more  for  personal  use.  Chlorinated 
lime  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose.    (See  page  905.) 

Boiling  drives  oflf  the  dissolved  gases,  which  gives  to  boiled  water  a 
flat  taste.  This  may  be  corrected  by  shaking  the  water  in  a  bottle 
or  stirring  with  an  egg-beater,  or  simply  exposing  it  to  the  air  over 
night,  care  being  taken  not  to  recontaminate  it  The  disagreeable  taste 
of  boiled  water  is  partly  due  to  changes  in  the  organic  matter  which 
take  place  at  100°  C.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  actually  to 
boil  water  to  render  it  safe  so  far  as  typhoid,  cholera,  dysentery,  and 
other  non-spore-bearing  infections  are  concerned.  A  temperature  of 
60®  C.  for  twenty  minutes  or  70°  C.  or  80°  C. for  a  few  moments  is 
sufficient.  However,  in  the  kitchen,  where  thermometers  and  scientific 
care  are  not  expected,  it  is  better  to  require  the  water  actually  to  boil 
to  insure  safety,  especially  in  waters  known  to  be  infected  or  during  epi- 
demics. Boiled  water  may  be  kept  in  covered  pails  or  conveniently 
placed  in  well  stoppered  bottles,  in  which  case  it  may  be  iced  without 
the  risk  of  contamination. 

FILTERS 

Slow  Sand  Filters. — Slow  sand  filters,  also  called  English  filter-beds, 
consist  of  large,  shallow,  tight  reservoirs  suitably  underdrained  and 
containing  some  five  or  six  feet  of  stratified  filtering  material  of  progres- 
sive degrees  of  fineness,  beginning  at  the  bottom  with  broken  stone  or 
gravel  and  ending  with  an  upper  layer  of  fine  sand.  The  water  is 
passed  through  such  a  filter  very  slowly,  from  above  downward,  and 
the  cleansing  is  done  by  removing  the  surface  layer  of  dirty  sand. 

Slowly  passing  water  in  thiis  way  through  sand  purifies  it  biologically, 
physically,  find  chemically;  nearly  all  of  the  objectionable  bacteria  as 
well  as  other  microorganisms  are  removed  and  many  of  the  particles 
in  suspension  are  strained  out  and  much  of  the  organic  matter  is 
oxidized. 

This  process  is  called  *^slow^^  sand  filtration  to  distinguish  it  from 

the  rapid  process  known  as  mechanical  filtration.    The  slow  sand  filters 

are  spoken  of  as  the  English  method,  or  as  English  filter-beds,  because 

it  was  in  England  that  they  originated  ;^  whereas  the  mechanical  filters 

*The  first  recorded  attempt  to  filter  water  through  sand  was  in  1829  when 
the  one-acre  slow  sand  filter  was  built  by  James  Simpson  for  the  East  Chelsea 
Water  Co.,  at  London,  England.  Tn  1872  a  plant  was  built  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y..  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  James  P.  Kirkwood,  wnich 
was  the  first  practical  attempt  at  purification  of  a  municipal  water  supply 
in  America. 
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are  spoken  of  as  the  American  method,  because  this  process  wai  de» 
veloped  in  this  country  to  meet  our  special  needs.  The  gtxident  shotild 
have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  differences  between  these  two  methods. 
The  water  in  the  f^low  sand  filter  passes  very  slowly  through  a  layer 
of  sand;  the  iilter  chokes  by  the  clogging  of  the  superficial  layer  of 
sand,  and  the  cleansing  of  this  type  of  filter  is  done  by  removing  this 
layer  or  Schmufzdecke,  as  it  is  called.  Mechanical  tlltration*  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  in  first  adding  a  coagulant  such  as  sulpliat«  of 
alumina  and  then  passing  the  water  rapidly  through  a  layer  of  sand. 
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The  saiul  is  cleansed  mechanically  by  clever  devices  and  by  a  ref 
current  of  the  water. 

The  slow  filtration  of  water  through  sand  originated  as  an  empiric 
process  imitating  nature's  method  of  purifying  water  as  it  slowly  patfCB 
through  the  soih  It  wa^  used  before  the  chemistry  or  bacteriology  of 
the  proceea  was  underBtood.  In  fact,  the  intimate  processea  concerned 
in  slow  sand  filtratitm  are  not  yet  part  of  our  philosophy.  We  know 
that  the  spaces  between  the  sand  are  enormous  wlien  compared  with 
the  size  of  bacteria;  nevertheless,  over  ^SS  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria  are 
held  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  sand,  Nitrifkation  and  oxidation  of 
organic  matter  also  take  place.  The  proc^ese  is  not  a  simple  straining, 
that  is,  a  simple  mechanical  fiUration.  It  i«  a  'SitaP  proceea  in  which 
bacterial  activity  plays  a  ver^'  large  part.  The  bacteria,  algae,  and  other 
micruorganisms  resting  upon  the  uj>p*^r  layer  of  tlie  sand  grow  and  form 
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a  zoogleal  mass;  each  grain  of  sand  becomes  coated  with  a  gelatinous 
and  adhesive  growth.  A  continuous  layer  forms  upon  the  surface  a 
carpet-like  mass  which  constitutes  the  Schmutzdecke.  This  Schmutz- 
decke  effectively  holds  back  the  bacteria  in  the  water. 

The  removal  of  the  bacteria  then  is  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the 
bacteria  themselves,  but  a  visible  Schmutzdecke  is  not  essential  for  suc- 
cessful sand  filtration.  In  Hamburg,  Lawrence,  and  other  cities  a  green- 
ish or  brownish,  slimy  Schmutzdecke  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  sand,  and  gradually  becomes  so  thick  and  dense  as  to  offer  much 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  water  itself.  The  Schmutzdecke  is  then 
removed.  This  can  readily  be  done  by  scraping  or  shoveling.  Where  a 
visible  Schmutzdecke  is  not  formed,  as  in  the  Washington  sand  filters, 
it  is  probable  that  the  microorganisms  which  form  a  zoogleal  mass  do 
not  find  favorable  conditions  for  growth.  Nevertheless,  in  this  case 
the  surface  layer  of  the  sand  becomes  clogged  in  the  usual  manner  and 
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the  underlying  sand  is  quite  clean.  The  bacteria  that  escape  the  surface 
action  are  caught  upon  and  stick  to  the  mucilaginous  coating  of  the 
sand  particles,  where  they  perish  as  in  a  trap.  The  experiments  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  at  Lawrence  show  that  filtration  may 
be  as  effective  from  a  bacteriological  standpoint  without  the  visible 
Schmutzdecke  as  with  it. 

Constmction  and  Operation. — In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  the  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  general  principles  and 
some  of  the  details  concerning  the  construction  and  method  of  operating 
a  slow  sand  filter. 

It  is  advisable  to  let  the  water  settle  before  it  is  applied  to  the 
sand  for  the  reason  that  this  prevents  undue  choking  or  clogging  of 
the  filters  and  thus  effects  a  great  economy.  One  of  the  main  items 
in  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  slow  sand  filter  is  the  scraping  of  the  sur- 
face layer  and  the  washing  of  the  dirty  sand.  There  are  several  pre- 
liminary methods  of  treating  the  water  before  it  is  applied  to  the  filter. 
These  methods  differ  with  the  character  of  the  water,  and  consist  in  the 
main  of  screening,  scrubbing,  or  coagulation.  These  processes  are  dis- 
cussed more  in  detail  upon  another  page. 

A  slow  sand  filter  requires  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  for  it  should  be 
recalled  that  only  two  and  one-half  to  five  million  gallons  of  water  should 
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1m*  filtered  per  acre  per  day.  The  filter  should  be  conveniently  1ocat«<l 
near  the  comnmnity  it  is  to  servCj  and  the  high  price  of  nrbaa  property 
is  an  important  economic  consideration.  Thus,  in  Watihingtou  it  re- 
quires 21  acres  alone  for  the  filter  beds  to  furnish  63,00U,U00  gaUom  of 
water  daily  at  a  3-milIion-gallon  rate  per  acre*  The  settling  ba^^ins,  stor- 
age basins  for  the  filtered  water,  sand-wasJiing  apparatus,  pumping  sta- 
tion, laboratory,  and  other  accessories  require  considerably  mure  laod. 
The  entire  filtering  surface  is  divirled  into  nnitg  known  aa  filter-beds. 
The  size  of  each  filter-bed  has  grown  with  the  development  of  the  art 
In  the  filters  recently  constructed  each  bed  occupies  about  one  acit. 
Each  bed  must  be  an  independent  unit,  so  that  the  rate  of  Cltri* 
tion,  the  cleaning  and  all  other  operations  may  be  carried  on  without 
disturbiug  the  other  beds.  The  pipes  carrying  the  effluent  from 
each  filter-bed  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  water  may  be  wasted  or 
utilized.  Where  the  climate  ia  eold,  filters  sliould  be  covered  to  prevent 
freezings 

In  construction  a  filter-bed  is  built  very  much  like  an  ordinary  re- 
inforced concrete  reservoir.  The  bottom  and  sides  must  be  water-tight, 
for  failure  in  this  regard  may  be  annoying  and  dangerous  for  the  reason 
that  there  may  be  considerable  loss  of  filtered  water  or  entrance  of  pollu- 
tion from  the  outside  if  the  pressure  is  reversed.  The  sides  of  the  bed 
are  usually  vertical,  although  it  is  some  advantage  to  make  them  slanting 
or  with  horizontal  ledges  in  order  to  diminish  leaks. 

The  Band  may  be  obtained  from  a  river  bed  or  from  sand  banka^ 
the  grains  should  be  sharp,  hanl  silicates.  If  the  sand  contains  clay 
this  should  be  removed  by  washing  before  it  is  usei  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  the  filtering  sand  should  be  free  from  lime,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  water  hard.  The  average  diameter  of  the  sand 
best  suited  usiially  varies  from  0.2  to  0.3  millimeter.  It  is  especially 
important  that  the  particles  should  be  mainly  of  the  same  aize.  Thia  Ji 
det^Tmined  by  establishing  the  cootlicjent  of  uniformity. 

The  sand  used  for  filtration  ti>ntaJns  particles  of  varioua  sises;  tiie 
water  is  forced  around  the  larger  particles  and  through  the  finer  inter- 
8titH*s  which  occupy  the  intervening  spaces,  so  that  it  is  the  finest  por- 
tion which  mainly  determines  the  efficiency  of  the  sand  for  filtration- 
According  to  Hazen,  a  provisional  basis  which  l>e«t  aeeounta  for  the 
known  facts  coiisiclcrs  the  size  of  grain  such  that  10  fjor  cent,  by  weight 
of  the  particles  are  smaller  and  90  per  cent,  larger  than  itself.  Thi# 
is  considered  the  effective  size,  and  is  determined  by  sifting  a  weighed 
amount  of  the  sand  through  a  scries  of  sieves.  Another  important  point 
in  regard  to  the  sand  is  its  degree  of  uniformity;  that  is,  whether  the 
particles  are  mainly  of  the  same  size  or  whether  there  is  a  great  T%Bge 
in  their  diameters.  This  is  shown  by  the  um^ormity  voeffinrnt,  a  t4»rm 
used  to  designate  tlie  ratio  of  tlie  size  of  grain  which  is  GO  per  cent 
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of  the  sample  finer  than  itself  to  the  size  which  is  10  per  cent,  finer  than 
itself. 

The  usual  thickness  of  the  sand  layer  varies  from  12  to  48  inches. 
The  Imperial  Board  of  Health  of  Germany  has  fixed  12  inches  as  the 
limit  below  which  the  sand  should  never  be  scraped.  The  higher  limit 
is  advisable  wherever  practicable.  In  this  country  the  usual  depth  of  the 
sand  layer  is  about  3  feet^  and  this  is  reduced  by  successive  scrapings 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  until  it  approaches  12  inches^  when  the 
sand  is  replaced.  A  thick  sand  layer  has  a  steadying  action  upon  the 
water  on  account  of  the  increased  friction,  and  thus  aids  in  preventing 
irregularities  in  ^e  rate  of  filtration. 

The  sand  rests  upon  a  stratified  layer  of  rock  and  gravel  laid  in 
graded  sizes  which  supports  it  so  that  it  does  not  work  its  way  down  into 
the  underdrains. 

The  size,  position,  and  nature  of  the  underdrains  are  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  construction  of  a  slow  sand  filter.  The  imderdrains  must 
be  set  so  that  the  rate  of  filtration-  will  be  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
filter.  If  this  part  of  the  apparatus  is  not  properly  designed  in  a  filter- 
bed  having  the  broad  expanse  of  an  acre  the  water  may  pass  through 
the  sand  in  certain  portions  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  more  million  gallons 
while  it  may  be  f  oimd  that  at  other  portions  there  is  practically  no  flow 
at  all. 

The  depth  of  the  water  above  the  sand  is  usually  3  feet.  In 
European  filters  the  depth  varies  from  3  feet  to  62  inches.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  through  simple  mechanical  devices  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  the  applied  water  so  that  the  depth  of  the  water  above  the  sand  will 
remain  imiform. 

Probably  the  most  important  factor  in  the  operation  of  a  slow  sand 
fllter  is  the  rate  of  filtration.  The  tendency  has  been  to  gradually  re- 
duce the  rate  during  the  past  thirty  years.  In  this  country  sand  filters 
are  usually  run  at  a  rate  of  about  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  gallons  per 
acre  per  day.  Three  million  gallons  is  the  maximum  rate  commonly 
allowed.  During  times  of  stress,  however,  or  for  other  reasons,  the 
rate  is  sometimes  speeded  up  to  five  or  six  million  gallons  per  acre 
daily.  In  Hamburg  the  filters  are  not  allowed  to  run  faster  than 
1,600,000  gallons,  and  in  Berlin  2,500,000  gallons.  Water  passed 
through  sand  at  the  rate  of  4,800,000  gallons  per  acre  daily  has  a 
vertical  movement  of  3.94  inches  in  an  hour.  When  the  rate  is  2,400,000 
gallons  the  vertical  motion  is  1.97  inches  per  hour,  and  when  the  rate 
is  slower  the  vertical  motion  is  correspondingly  diminished.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  tliis  process  is  well  named  in  that  the  water  passes 
very  slowly  through  the  filter.  This  is  of  fundamental  importance  be- 
cause the  hour  or  more  during  which  the  water  rests  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sand  and  passes  through  the  superficial  layer  is  the  critical  time 
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when  the  hacteria  are  enmeshed  in  the  Schmutzdecl-e  or  adhere  to  thai 
particles  of  sand  and  the  other  biological  and  chemical  proces^ea  tak 
place.     The  tendency  of  engineers  is  to  increase  the  rate  of  filtratioa.1 
on  account  of  the  evident  economy;  the  tendency  of  sanitarians  is  tai 
diminish  it  so  as  to  keep  well  within  the  factors  of  safety.     If  hypo*! 
chlorite  is  added  to  the  filtered  water  there  is  no  objection  to  speeding 
up  the  rate  of  the  filter.     The  rate  of  filtration  may  be  governed 
automatic  devices  or  may  be  controlled  by  hand  by  simply  regulating 
the  valve  which  governs  the  pipe  carrying  the  effluent  from  each  filter*] 
bed.     The  friction  of  the  sand  layer  varies  from  time  to  time,  so 
careful  attention  is  required  in  order  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  and 
constant  rate,  which  is  essential,  for  sudden  variations  in  rate  are  fatal 
to  the  successful  purification  of  water  by  t!ie  slow  sand  process. 

The  friction  of  the  sand  is  roea^ufBd 
by  the  loss  of  head.  The  loss  of  head 
the  diiference  between  the  level  of 
water  above  and  below  the  sand  layerj 
measured  in  water  gauges.  This 
represents  the  friction  or  resistance  of' 
the  sand  layer.  It  greatly  increases  as 
the  filter  clogs  up.  When  a  filter  is  new 
or  perfectly  clean  the  loss  of  head  ib 
usually  about  0.2  foot  or  less;  when  it 
exceeds  4  feet  the  rate  of  filtration 
cannot  be  maintained  at  3,000r0i)<)^ 
gallons  per  acre  daily  with  the  devic^fl 
provided,  and  the  filters  must  be 
cleaned. 

The  length  of  lime  a  filter  may  run  before  the  loss  of  head  becomd 
so  great  that  it  becomes  unprofitable  and  requires  cleaning  varies  from 
a  few  days  to  many  months.  The  time  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  water,  the  rate  of  filtration,  and  temperature,  the  formation  of, 
the  Schmutzdfcke  and  many  other  factors.  In  cleaning  a  filter  it  ia  j 
cient  to  scrape  off  only  enough  sand  to  a  layer  tliat  appears  clean* 
a  rule  the  sand  immediately  below  the  surface  is  not  apparently  soile 
and  usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  off  more  than  an  inch  or  so 
Uk*  surface  layer.  This  sand  is  removed  to  special  cleaning  devic 
where  it  is  thoroughly  washed  with  filtered  waler  and  then  stored 
bins  and  replaced  wlien  tlie  sand  layer  rc*achc«  a  depth  ol  about  1] 
inches.  The  Srhmutzdfrke.  and  the  surface  layers  of  the  sand  ar 
ustmlly  removed  by  hand  with  Immd  shovels.  Tlicre  are  also  mechanic 
devici'ii  which  aciompliKli  the  same  purpose.  After  cleiinsing,  the  cffln* 
ent  from  a  filter-bed  should  be  waj^tcd  iintil  the  ba(  tcriological  e.tamii 
lion  shows  that  the  filter  is  again  performing  eflicieut  work.    This 
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require  several  days,  the  time  varying  with  the  temperature  and  other 
conditions. 

Efficiency  and  Control  of  Slow  Sand  Filters. — The  eflBciency 
of  a  slow  sand  filter  is  mainly  measured  by  a  comparison  of  the  number 
of  bacteria  in  the  raw  and  filtered  water.  A  good  filter  should  eliminate 
approximately  99  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria,  provided  the  applied  water 
is  grossly  polluted.  In  any  event  the  filtered  water  should  not  contain 
over  100  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  and  very  few  colon  bacilli.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  bacteria  in  the  filtered  water  do  not  represent 
those  that  actually  pass  through  the  sand.  Some  of  them  grow  in  the 
underdrains  and  gravel  layer  and  are,  so  far  as  known,  harmless  varieties. 

In  Germany  the  rate  of  filtration  and  other  factors  are  minutely 
regulated  and  controlled  by  oflBcial  ordinances.  In  this  country  the 
operation  of  the  filter  is  left  to  the  individual  caprice  of  the  engineer 
in  charge. 

A  slow  sand  filter  cannot  be  effectively  operated  without  skilled 
superintendence  of  an  engineer  expert  in  the  art  of  water  purification. 
It  also  requires  a  small  laboratory  with  a  competent  bacteriologist,  who 
must  make  daily  observations  of  the  applied  water  and  the  effluent 
from  each  filter.  The  effluent  from  a  filter  not  giving  good  results 
should  be  wasted.  The  water  from  a  new  filter,  or  one  just  scraped, 
should  not  be  used  until  the  bacterial  results  show  that  it  is  accom- 
plishing effective  purification. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  purer  water  may  be  secured,  such  as 
the  use  of  lower  rates  of  filtration,  finer  grained  filtering  materials,  and 
more  complete  preliminary  treatment,  such  as  settling  basins,  storage, 
or  chemical  coagulation.  The  filtered  wtter  may  be  further  purified 
with  hypochlorite  of  lime  or  ozone.  It  requires  a  surprisingly  small 
amount  of  hypochlorite  to  practically  sterilize  a  filtered  water.  In  Pitts- 
burgh 0.13  part  of  bleaching  powder  (measured  as  available  chlorin) 
per  million  parts  of  water  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

Because  slow  sand  filtration  has  achieved  such  marked  success  with 
some  waters  and  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  typhoid  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  universally  recommended  under  all  circumstances.  To 
recommend  slow  sand  filtration  in  all  cases  would  be  as  irrational  as 
to  recommend  the  use  of  antitoxin  in  every  case  of  sore  throat.  A 
correct  diagnosis  is  essential.  Every  water  cannot  be  successfully  or 
economically  treated  by  this  process  alone.  Thus,  the  very  turbid  waters 
of  our  South  and  West  contain  particles  of  clay  so  fine  that  they  pass 
a  sand  filter.  No  amount  of  sand  filtration  will  take  out  some  of  these 
particles.  The  Potomac  water  in  times  of  high  turbidity  may  be 
passed  through  a  sand  filter  three  or  four  times  without  removing  the 
residual  turbidity  due  to  these  microscopic  particles.  To  apply  a  very 
turbid  water  to  a  sand  filter  soon  chokes  it  and  adds  unnecessarily  to 
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tiiL"  dilliculty  And  exj)tai!j;t*  of  ihc  prLHT\st5.  The  partieles  nmy  be  so  Ii!i# 
limt  they  will  not  all  settle  eveu  when  the  water  is  given  Itmg  etoragc- 
There  are  several  waye  of  solving  this  problem,  which  ig  of  firet  magni- 
tude for  the  piirifioatiou  of  the  surface  water  of  a  large  part  of  our 
country.  One  of  the  best  ways  is  to  provide  large  storage  reservoirs, 
80  that  the  water  may  be  taken  from  the  river  only  at  favorable  times, 
rejecting  the  flow  during  periods  of  high  turbidity.  Another  is  to  urn 
preliminary  eoagulation  with  aluminium  sulphate  and  provide  for  8edi- 
mentntion  before  applying  the  water  to  the  tiand»  Much  of  tlie  txirbidity 
may  be  removed  by  a  rapid  preliminary  filtration  through  eome  coar^ 
material  such  as  charcoal,  sponge,  etc.  This  proeces  is  known  as  scrub- 
bing. No  general  rule  can  be  set  down*  Waters  differ  radioilly,  and 
the  same  stream  varies  from  time  to  time.  Each  problem  must  be 
studied  and  solved  in  relation  to  its  own  special  condition.  Wliether 
the  filtered  water  should  be  further  purified  with  bleaching  powder  or 
o^one  depends  upon  circumstances. 

Results  of  Six)w  Sand  Filtiutiox,^ — The  following  cities  purify 
their  water  supply  by  slow  sand  filtration)  : 

Ldai  of  ciHew  ttsing  »law  sand  fiUraiion 


PilC« 


Popublio& 


Dipiictty  of  FilUsf» 
in  GaUoob  per  D«y 


Philadelphia. 
PittJiburKh .  . 

Ton»Dto 

WtiuhinKton . 
Indianapolw . 

Providence 
Denver. .  . 
New  Haven 
AJbany^ . . 
Reading, . . 

Springfield .  . 
Wilmington . 
Lawrence. 
Yonkem. . . 
Superior. . . 


^'"'TKm 


0  smaller  placet 


1,5{H,008 
533,905 
376,538 
331»06f) 
233,650 

224,336 
2L'i,aHl 

10a,2.53 
96,071 

88,926 
87»4ll 
85,892 
T»»803 
40,384 

30.919 
27,936 


420.000,000 

10«>,IXK>,(X10 
fjO.OOO,0(X) 
87.000»000 
24,000.000 

24,000.000 

30,000.000 
l.>,000,000 
l7.tXX>,000 
22,000,000 

15,000,000 
15,0<J0,000 

6,000,000 
10,000,000 

5,000,000 

3,000.000 
5,000,000 


II»tesi*>  Oiui  W«ier  ftod  bow  to  p»t  it,  2iid  editAoo,  19  H. 

The  gooil  resnlt^  of  purifying  water  by  the  slow  aand  method  hare 
been  abundantly  demonstrated  in  Altcxjna,  near  Hamburg,  In  1H9'3>  dur- 
ing the  cholera  epideniie;  abo  in  Hamburg  ttince  1893  and  in  LawTenc« 
alw)  gince  18II3;  further  in  Albany,  Philaddphis,  Pittsburgh*  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  many  English  cities.  It  shou!«I  bo  noted  especially  at  Albany 
that  Uie  typhoid  rate  did  not  eome  down  imme^liately  after  liltration.    U 
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■btnetimes  requires  one  or  two  years  to  roat'h  the  residual  or  '"normal*' 
feate.  In  a  few  instances,  siuh  as  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Yoimgstown, 
to.,  filtTation  of  the  water  was  not  followed  by  a  noticeable  diminution  in 
ibe  typhoid  rates. 

I  The  best  results  in  water  purifieatioo,  as  meai?ured  by  the  improve- 
ment in  the  health  and  reduftioii  of  the  death  rate  among  those  who 
pee  the  water,  have  been  obtained  witli  slow  sand  filteri?,  Hazen  believes 
nhat  this  is  probahly  heeause  the  methud  is  an  old  one,  has  been  long 
and  c*arefully  studied,  and  has  been  applied  on  a  large  scale  in  well- 
berfeeted  forma  for  many  years,  rather  than  to  any  natural  Biiperiority 
bf  the  method. 

I  The  purification  of  wat4?r  through  slow  sand  filtration  not  only 
mirainishes  the  amount  of  typhoid  and  other  water-borne  intestinal  in- 
Keetions,  but  is  believed  also  to  reiluce  the  general  death  rate.  This  faet, 
■mown  as  the  Mills- Reinetke  phenomenon,  is  diseussed  on  page  913. 
I  Mechanical  Filters. — The  essential  and  characteristic  featnres  of 
Bneehaniea!  filtration  are:  (1)  The  adtiition  of  a  ehemical  preeipitant 
por  coagulant  to  tlie  water,  and    (2)    then  passing  the   water  rapidly 

through  a  layer  of  sand.  The  filtering  sand  is  contained  in  a  large 
r  wooden,  iron,  or  cKincrete  tank  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  mechanically 
Iwashcd.*  These  filters  are  well  named*  not  only  because  the  filtering 
md  is  washed  mechanically,  but  because  the  action  is  more  strictly  a 
Ijneehanieal  straining,  whereas  biological  processes  are  the  main  features 
lin  the  purification  of  water  passing  through  a  slow  sand  filter.  In 
Ithe  Hyatt  and  Jewell  filters  the  sand  is  agitated  by  a  revolving  rake 
Efts  tlie  reversed  flow  of  water  wa.'iheH  t!ie  sand.  In  the  Continental  type 
Itlie  sand  is  agitated  by  compressed  air* 

The  c*oagidanis  commonly  used  are  sulphate  of  aluminium,  some* 
[times    alum,   occasional ly  sulphate  of   iron.     The  alkaline  carbonates 

pivsent  in  the  water  decompose  the  aluminium  sulphate  with  the  forma- 
[tion  of  aluminium  hydrate,  which  is  thrown  out  of  the  solution  as  a  floc- 

Dulent,  colloidal,  jelly-like  precipitate.    The  reaction  is  as  follows: 

AL(SO,),  +  3Ca(C0J  =  AU(CO,).  +  3CaS0, 
A1,(C0J^  +  6H,0  ^  2A1(0H)b  +  3H,0  +  SCO, 

The  calcium  carbonate  is  necessary  to  break  up  the  alum,  and  if  not 
normally  present  in  the  water  some  lime  or  Boda  must  he  added.  The, 
reactions  and  methods  of  estimating  the  quantities  are  given  in  detail  on 
page  907.  The  precipitated  aluminium  hydrate  clears  the  water  very 
tniuch  as  white  of  egg  clears  coffee.  Suspended  matter,  including  bacteria 
and  inorganic  particles,  are  enmeshed  and  deposited  on  the  surface  of 

*  MtH'lianiral  liltore  date  fnmi  lBft4.  wlien  t1u»  proet^g  was  piifpiitiH!  by  J.  W. 
Hyatt  and  Pnifi'HH<»r  Alh*'rt  R.  LvihIh.  TIn*  ny«tl  puli-rit  i*xprri'd  in  IMOl,  anU 
RiiK-Li  thi^ii  inini*'n»UB  iTin»rnv«Tii*HitH  hi  *i<'tiiilK  liavH  Imhmi  tiiHde  nnd  pttU'iitrd, 
considerably  iniprovirig  tb<^  iirt  of  iloaniiij^  wutrr  tUrot»^li  tloH  proiWiw. 
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the  sand.  When  this  deposit  becomes  abundant  enough  to  clog  the  filter 
tlie  filter  is  washed  by  reversing  the  flow  and  mechanically  agitating  tha 
Banti  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  an  artificial  inorganic  Schmutzdecke  is 
produced  upon  mcclianital  filters  iiLstead  of  the  natural  organic  Schmuiz- 
decke  of  the  slow  sand  filter-bed- 
It  is  ad vi gable  to  provide  coagulating  basins  to  hold  the  water  for 
a  short  time  after  it  has  rei-eived  the  coagulant^  in  order  to  allow  the 
chemical  reaction  resulting  from  the  treatment  to  take  place.  Such 
basins  aleo  Fcrve  to  remove  by  sedimentation  the  greater  part  of  the 
precipitate,  and  the  filters  therefore  do  not  clog  so  readily,  and  cleans* 
ing  is  not  required  so  frequently. 

The  rate  at  which  water  is  pab»ed  through  mechanical  tilters  is  very 
great  when  compared  with  slow  sand  filters.  Hates  varying  from  100,- 
000,000  to  150,000,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day  are  used* 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  gallons  per  acre  daily  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  average  of  what  is  to  be  expected  of  them.  On  account 
of  the  rapid  rate  of  iiUration  there  is  great  economy  of  space.  How*evcr, 
Mhiie  the  roechanical  filters  are  chea|>er  when  first  cost  is  considertnl, 
the  advantage  is  with  slow  sand  Jilters  as  far  as  cost  of  maintenaDC 
concerned. 

The  proper  amount  of  coEgulant  is  added  to  the  water  by  means 
of  a  small  automatic  measuring  apparatus*  It  requires,  as  a  rulij, 
about  one  or  two  grains  of  alum  or  sulphate  of  aluminium  for  each  gallon 
of  water  to  be  treated.  The  amount  of  alum  added  to  the  water  mmt 
vary  from  time  to  time,  depending  upon  the  turbidity,  the  reaction, 
and  also  upm  the  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  water.  The 
turbidity  and  comprjsition  of  many  of  our  streams  vary  suddenly  and 
require  a  watchful  eye.  If  too  little  alum  is  added  the  effluent  will  not 
he  clear;  if  too  much  is  used  the  effluent  will  contain  the  excess  of  alum 
in  solution.  Mechanical  filters,  thereiore,  require  intelligent  and  con- 
stant supervision  in  order  to  furnish  satisfactory  results. 

Mechanii^l  filtration  meets  with  special  favor  in  this  country  b^ 
cause  it  affords  a  comparatively  cheap  method  of  supplying  a  dean- 
looking  w^ater  from  a  very  turbid  source.  The  process  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  nniddy  streams  of  our  South  and  West.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  only  known  method  of  rendering  some  of  these  waters  quite  free 
of  turbidity. 

Mechanical  filters,  when  properly  manipulated,  will  take  out  from  I 
95  to  99  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria  contained  in  the  raw  water*     Tbel 
bacterial  purification,  however,  is  not  as  constant  and  uniformly  high 
as  that  obtained  by  slow  sand  fittration.     l\e  aluminium  hydrate  also 
takea  out  much  of  the  soluble  coloring  matter  which  the  water  jnay 
contain,  as  well  as  its  lurhidity. 

Judged  by  the  effects  upon  morbidity  and  mortality,  didimkri 
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filtration  of  water  has  in  no  instance  given  the  same  satisfactory  results 
afforded  by  slow  sand  filtration.  Most  of  the  mechanical  filters  in  nse 
in  America  have  fallen  far  short  in  hygienic  efficiency.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  with  the  old  and  inferior  plants  which  often  were  without 
skilful  supervision.  According  to  Hazen,  the  mechanical  filters  that 
have  taken  advantage  of  all  the  improvements  in  construction  and  that 
are  operated  with  skill  and  experienced  superintendence  are  doing  as 
good  work,  measured  by  bacterial  efficiency,  as  the  corresponding  slow 
sand  filters,  and  Hazen  believes  that  in  time  the  hygienic  efficiency  will 
show  corresponding  results  from  them. 

The  Difference  Between  Slow  Sand  and  Mechanical  ,Filtbation 


Slow  Sand  Filtration 

English  system  or  English  filter-beds 
— originated  in  England. 

Has  been  long  in  use  and  effective- 
ness is  established. 


Preliminary  treatment  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  process,  though 
sometimes  desirable. 

Water  passes  slowly  through  a  layer 
of  sand,  in  large,  shallow,  tight 
reservoirs. 

Usual  rates  from  1,600,000  to  5,000,- 
000  gallons  per  acre  per  day.     • 


Cleaned  by  scraping  surface  layer  of 
sandr—Schmutzdecke. 


The  process  is  mainly  biological, 
partly  a  mechanical  straining. 
Duplicates  nature's  process  of 
purifying  water. 

First  cost  is  large;  maintenance 
comparatively  small. 

Especially  serviceable  for  water  hav- 
ing little  turbidity. 

BemoveB  about  one-third  of  the 
coloring  matter. 

Removes  about  99  x)er  cent,  of  the 
bacteria;  action  is  uniform. 


Favorable  effect  upon  health  demon- 
strated. 


Mechanical  Filtration 

American  system  —  developed  in 
America  to  meet  our  special  needs. 

Comparatively  recent  (since  1884), 
and  effectiveness  not  yet  estab- 
lished. 

A  coagulant  is  first  added  to  the 
water — sulphate  of  aluminium, 
alum,  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

Water  passes  rapidly  through  a  layer 
of  sand  in  small  wooden,  concrete, 
or  iron  tanks. 

Usual  rates  100  to  200  times  as  rapid 
—100,000,000  to  150,000,000  or 
more  gallons  per  acre  daily. 

Cleaned  by  reversed  flow  of  water 
and  mechanical  agitation  of  the 
sand — ^hence  the  name  'Mechani- 
cal" filtration. 

The  process  is  mainly  a  mechanical 
straining.  An  artificial  imitation 
of  nature's  process. 


First  cost  is  comparatively  small; 
maintenance  large. 

Especially  suitable  for  turbid  waters, 
containing  silt  and  clay. 

Takes  out  nearly  all  of  dissolved 
coloring  matter. 

When  properly  operated  removes 
from  95  to  99  per  cent,  of  bac- 
teria— ^less  uniform. 

Hygienic  eflBciency  not  established, 
but  doubtless  would  be  more  sat- 
isfactory if  well  operated. 
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The  following  in.  a  partial  li&t  compilcil  l»y  Hazeii  t»f  places  in 
United  States  where  mechauical  filters  are  at  present  m  U8e  or  imdn 
construction : 


FopuUtion.  190Q 


C«Moily  of  nit*i« 
in  GtUoM  p«r  Day 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  * 

New  Orlean^T  l^-  *  •    ...♦*.. 
Efli?t  Jersey  Water  Company. 
Hurkc'osack  Water  Company . 
Jxmisville,  Ky.  *. 

Toledo,  Ohio  V_ , 

C>olumbus,  Ohio  ' , 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Atlanta,  Ga — , . . 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

Harrisburg,  Penn 

Norfolk,  Va...., 

YounRBtown,  Ohio , 

Binghamion,  N.  Y , 

AuKU.sta,  da.  ..».*♦.,. 

Birmioghatn,  Ala , 

Little  HfK'k,  Ark, ., , 

Tern?  Hatite,  Ind 

Dubuciue,  Iowa.  .....*...*. 


Quincv,  111 * .. 

Klrnim,  N,  Y 

Davenport,  Iowa. . . 

Cheater,  Penn 

York,  Penn . . . . 


»««»•!««« 


KnoxviUe,  Tenn . 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.  - 
East  St.  Louw,  111,.. 
Newcasttle,  Penn  - 
Ofthkoah,  Wis 

T^xington,  Ky  . 

Jofthn,  Mo ,....,... 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa . 


325,902 
287,104 

250,000 
225,000 
204,731 

131,822 

125,560 

102,979 

89,872 

55,807 

51,418 
50,167 
46,624 
44,885 
39,547 

39,441 

38,415 
38,307 
36,673 
36,297 

36,252 
35.672 
35,254 
33,988 
33,706 

32.637 
30,154 

29.6,'>5 
2H,3:iU 
28,284 

26.309 
26,023 
25,656 


112,000,000 

44,00<XrKK) 
32,000.(KX) 

37,.'VIK),<XKJ 

;  :■'  ■    ■  ■  '      "  i 
I  ,    ,  '  I 

5,000,0110 

6,500,000 
12,0<K>,(KK) 

8,ocx),orjrj 

10,000.000 
8,000,000 

6,000,000 

5,500,000 
9,000,000 


4,000,000 

7,000,000 
7,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 

4,600,0<JO 
9,000,000 
11,000.000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 

3,500,000 

2,5oi>,6tio 


And  fully  125  stuAtler  plkoet. 
*  BuildiiMt. 

Ill  1900,  according  to  Hazen^  1,860,000  people,  or  6.3  per  cent 
the  \iv\mn  population  of  the  Unite*!   States,  were  being  Fupplicd  wi 
filtered  water.    In  11>04  the  nuinher  of  people  so  supplied  had  inc 
to  3,160,000  or  9,7  per  cent,  of  the  urban  papulation  of  the  i^oantrr. 
Since  that  time  many   large  cities  have  iniiitanefl   filter  plants^  \mtHl 
(1913)  about  8,000,000  pef)ple,  or  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  urban  popn-f 
lation.  are  being  aerved  with  filtered  water.    Much  of  this  filtennl  wat 
iB  now  also  treated  with  bleaching  powder. 

Honaehold  Filters. — The  domestic  filter  aa  ordmarily  used  in  tin 
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household  has  limited  sanitary  value.  The  purification  of  water,  even  by 
80  simple  a  method  as  straining,  requires  a  degree  of  care,  knowledge, 
and  experience  that  is  not  found  in  the  kitchen.  If  a  water  is  infected, 
reliance  should  not  be  placed  upon  any  household  filter  operated  in 
the  usual  way.  It  is  possible  in  the  laboratory  by  the  use  of  special 
precautions  to  pass  water  through  a  Pasteur-Chamberland  or  a  Berkef  eld 
filter  so  as  to  obtain  a  sterile  filtrate.  This  requires  skilled  bacteriolog- 
ical manipulation  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  attained  in  ordinary  service 
in  the  house.  I  have  seen  janitors  "clean"  a  filter  in  such  a  way  as  to 
actually  contaminate  the  water. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  household  filters :  one  made  of  unglazed 
porcelain  (kaolin),  known  as  the  Pasteur-Chamberland,  and  the  other 
made  of  diatomaceous  earth,  the  Berkefeld.  Even  in  the  closest  grained 
unglazed  porcelain  filter  the  pores  of  the  filter  are  larger  than  the  bac- 
teria. The  bacteria  do  not  get  through  on  account  of  the  tortuous  pas- 
sage; they  adhere  to  the  particles  that  make  up  the  filtering  sub- 
stance. But  if  conditions  are  favorable,  bacteria,  such  as  typhoid,  may 
soon  grow  through  its  walls.  The  Berkefeld  filters  of  diatomaceous 
earth  are  more  porous  than  the  Pasteur-Chamberland  filters. 

When  a  water  is  not  infected,  but  turbid,  household  filters  are  ser- 
viceable in  rendering  it  clear.  They  are  specially  useful  when  the  tur- 
bidity is  due  to  clay  or  to  iron,  or  other  inorganic  particles  that  may 
readily  be  removed  by  simple  straining. 

The  sanitarian  places  no  reliance  upon  the  filtration  of  water  in 
the  household,  and  for  drinking  purposes  such  water,  if  infected,  whether 
filtered  or  not,  should  be  boiled.    The  boiling  should  be  the  last  process. 

Filters  of  natural  stone,  charcoal,  asbestos,  and  a  great  variety  of 
porous  substances  are  on  the  market  for  domestic  use.  These  filters 
may  be  useful  in  cleaning  water  that  is  turbid,  but  they  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  to  purify  an  infected  supply. 

Scrubbing  or  Bonghing  Filters. — Scrubbers  are  rapid  coarse-grained 
filters-  through  which  turbid  water  is  passed  at  a  very  high  rate  in 
order  to  remove  coarser  particles  and  some  of  the  turbidity.  This 
process  of  scrubbing  the  water  is  principally  used  as  a  preliminary 
to  sand  filtration.  It  is  designed  to  protect  the  sand  filters  from  clog- 
ging up  too  quickly  and  thus  economize  the  operation.  Scrubbers,  also 
known  as  roughing  filters,  consist  of  some  porous  substances  such  as 
Gponge,  coke,  and  lava.  The  principal  difficulty  connected  with  a  scrub- 
ber is  an  efficient  and  economical  device  for  cleaning  them,  which  must 
be  done  at  frequent  intervals. 

Screening  or  straining  is  used  particularly  to  remove  fish  and  floating 

leaves,  sticks,  etc.     Screens  may  consist  of  steel  bars  arranged  so  that 

they  may  be  easily  raked  off,  or  of  wire  cloth  arranged  in  pairs,  po  that 

while  one  screen  is  raised  for  cleaning  its  mate  is  below  in  service. 
80 
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Hevolving  screens  are  efficient.     The  motion  ehould  he  continuous*  tni 
the  clcftning  is  done  on  that  part  of  the  screen  aliove  the  water  hy  jt^ti 
of  water  playing  upon  it*     Screejiing  is  of  no  per\*ice  in  removing  algae^ 
or  microorganisms,   and   can   ojily   he   depemleil   upon   to  remove  tliel 
coarse  particles,  and  is  only  necessary  where  the  water  contains  suciij 
material. 

STORAGE 

The  storage  of  water  h  one  of  the  simplest  and  hest  means  of  purify- 
ing it.  The  first  cost  may  be  large,  but  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  com- 
paratively trifling*     Harmful  bacteria  soon  die  in  a  stored  water,  theJ 
solid  particles  settle  out,  the  organic  matter  is  largely  oxidized,  tht< 
color  is  gradually  bleached,  and  other  improvementfi  take  place*    Storage] 
takes  advantage  of  many  of  nature's  methods  of  purifying  water,  vix, 
time,  sunlight,  dilution/  sedimentation,  oxidation,  and  eymbiosiii. 

A  stored  water  may  deteriorate  in  quality  owing  to  tlie  growth  ofi 
algae  and  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter*  Algae  and  diatorai] 
grow  in  stored  water  exposed  to  sunlight,  particularly  In  warm  wimther* 
While  these  organisms  are  not  harmful,  they  impart  disagreeable  ta*tc« 
and  odors  to  the  water.  (See  page  823*)  The  decomposition  of  Uiej 
organic  matter  in  a  storage  water  may  also  cause  unpleaaant 
and  odors,  especially  at  the  spring  and  fall  overturn.  (See  page  S05*) 
Waters  stored  in  a  closed  reservoir  keep  without  deterioration,  and  the 
advantage  is  therefore  manifest.  Filtered  water  should  always  be  $ioTvd 
ill  covered  reservoirs,  not  only  to  protect  it  from  strong  light,  but  il« 
to  prevent  contamination  from  dust  and  other  sources. 


SEDIMENTATION 

Sedimentation  is  of  limited  u^e  in  improving  the  sanitary  quality  of 
a  water.  Sedimentation  basins  are  frequently  used  as  a  preUminarj 
process  in  water  purification.  It  is  the  cheapest  way  of  removing  rela- 
tively large  particles  which  will  settle  out  in  a  moderately  short  timi. 
There  is  also  a  sanitary  advantage  in  that  the  suspcjided  particles  me* 
chauically  carry  down  with  them  some  of  the  bacteria,  ^fhe  witer, 
as  a  rule,  does  not  remain  in  the  sedimenting  basins  long  imaagh  to 
obtain  the  full  effects  of  storage. 

Sedimentation  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  bacterial  purificatiafl 
of  flowing  streams*  The  effect  of  ge<li mentation  is  most  manifest  when 
the  flow  of  water  is  rapid  enough  to  prevent  accumulation,  at  any  point 
of  the  products  of  bacterial  muUipHration,  but  not  so  rapid  a«  to  intti* 
fere  with  a  comparatively  rapid  action  of  gravity.     Turbid  fftreaatf 
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purify  themselves  through  sedimentation  more  quickly  than  clear 
streams,  owing  to  the  washing  or  scouring  action  of  the  particles  as 
they  fall  through  the  water. 


OHEmOAL  METHODS  OF  PUBIFTINO  WATEK 

Ozone. — Ozone,  discovered  by  Schonbein  in  1840,  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  methods  of  purifying  water  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 
As  a  germicide  it  is  the  most  effective  of  all  the  methods  used  except 
boiling.  A  well-ozonized  water  is  practically  sterile  and  the  organic 
matter  is  partially  oxidized.  It  is  true  that  a  few  resisting  spores  are 
not  killed,  but  these  are  harmless  when  taken  by  the  mouth.  The  limi- 
tations of  the  ozone  process  are  that  it  does  not  clarify  the  water  in 
any  way,  and  that  it  has  practically  no  effect  upon  the  mineral  salts. 
From  a  practical  standpoint  the  expense  of  producing  ozone  in  suffi- 
cient concentration  is  disproportionately  lai'ge,  but  this  is  an  electrical 
engineering  problem  which  is  showing  encouraging  advance. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  desirable  to  add  ozone  to  a  dirty  or  tu:i:bid 
raw  water.  It  is  better  first  to  clarify  the  water  by  some  other  method 
before  applying  the  ozone.  The  quantity  of  ozone  required  for  effective 
bacterial  action  depends  upon  the  amount  of  organic  impurities  con- 
tained in  the  water.  Much  of  the  ozone  will  be  used  up  by  these  im- 
purities, and  this  may  happen  so  rapidly  that  it  will  not  have  a  chance 
to  act  upon  the  microorganisms. 

An  impure  water  containing  much  organic  pollution  treated  with 
ozone  may  give  disappointing  results,  from  the  fact  that  unpleasant 
flavors  may  be  developed.  These  are  doubtless  due  to  the  partial  oxida- 
tion of  the  decomposing  organic  matter  with  the  production  of  nitrog- 
enous compounds  not  well  understood. 

For  the  purification  of  water,  ozone  is  produced  by  electrical  dis- 
charges in  the  atmosphere,  and  this  ozonized  air  is  then  brought  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  water.  To  produce  the  ozone  requires  a 
silent  brush  discharge  and  the  air  must  be  cold  and  free  of  moisture. 
If  sparking  occurs  between  terminals,  oxids  of  nitrogen  are  formed 
which  are  corrosive  and  prevent  the  formation  of  ozone.  The  ozonizing 
apparatus  therefore  must  be  carefully  designed,  and  its  operation  needs 
skilled  supervision. 

An  ozonizer  consists  of  two  conducting  metallic  surfaces  separated  by 
a  dielectric,  such  as  glass  or  mica,  and  so  constructed  that  a  current  of 
air  may  pass  between  the  two  conducting  surfaces. 

.Figure  112  represents  a  common  form  of  ozonizer.  Oxygen  or  air 
enters  at  A  and  follows  the  course  indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  con- 
ducting surfaces  B  and  C  are  separated  by  a  glass  dielectric  D.    Wires 
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leailing  from  an  induct iou  coil  are  connected  witli  B  and  C. 
oxygen  pasgcB  upward  between  the  conducting  surfaces  it  is  subji 
to  the  influence  of  the  electric  discharge,  and  a  portion  of  the  element  m\ 
thereby  changed  into  ozone.    The  air  passing  between  the  electrodes  mi 
be  dry,  otherwise  peroxid  of  hydrogen  will  form  at  the  expense  of  tht^ 
o^cone.     It  is  therefore  customary  to  first  dry  the  air  by  refrigeratioa' 
ur  by  fmssing  it  over  unslaked  lime  before  it  enters  the  ozonizer*     The 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  ozonizer  must  not  go  above  a  certaia 
degre*e,    eW   ozone    will    not  be   formed. 
maximum  production    of  ozone   takes    place 
about  ^*5'^    C\      Overheating  may   be   prevents 
by  a  water  jacket  in  contact  with  the  elet*trod«^| 
1  he  voltage  must  be  high — from  8,000  to  20,00ft 
volts;  that  is,  the  current  must  have  a  small  vol- 
ume, but  high  potent iaL    Ordinarily  only  a  verj 
smaU  percentage  of  the  oiygen  is  tranaformci 
into  ozone.     Recently,  however,  Harries  Ima  ob* 
tained  a  yield  of   from   18  to   19   per  ri-nt.  bv 

U*  pTJ    means  of  an  improved  ozonizer.  ■ 

-~  The  molecule  of  ozone  (Oj)   rcaddy  givers  up 

— ~  one  atom  of  this  gas  in  a  nascent  condition.  It 
therefore  has  a  very  strong  oxidizing  actioii  upoa 
organic  matter,  decolorizes  many  pigments,  €§• 
pecially  of  vegetable  origin,  and  has  a  very  ponner- 
ful  germicidal  action.  In  this  respect  the  actif)4i 
of  ozone  corresponds  eliemically  to  potassium  per- 
manganate, tlie  hypochlorites,  and  other  powerfd 
oxidizing  chemicals  used  xn  water  purification. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  the  ozone  out  of  thf 
water  in  order  to  avoid  the  corrosion  of  pipeft^ 
This  may  be  don«  by  aeration,  by  means  of  foua- 
tains  or  cascades.  On  account  of  tlie  ini«oltibiIity 
of  the  ozone,  it  soon  disappears.  The  fact  that  — 
osBone  is  largely  insoluble  in  water  makes  it  necessary  to  bring  It  intdfl 
intimate  contact  with  alt  portions  of  the  water  to  be  treated.  Thif  ii 
usually  aeiYjmplished  by  allowing  the  water  to  trickle  downward  through 
tall  cylinders  filled  with  coke,  lava,  or  other  similar  substances  wtiile 
the  ozone  is  admitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  water  flow* 
downward,  the  ozonized  air  works  its  way  upward,  and  in  that  way  the 
desired  contact  is  obtained  between  the  ozone  and  every  Jiortiou  of  thi 
water. 

A  very  small  amount   of  ozone  is  effective  for  the  puriflciitie 
water.     It  only  requires  from  1  to  3  milligrams  per  liter*     The  modem] 
machinea  prodnoe  nmrcnitmtions  a«  high  a»  10  grama  and   more 


FiQ,  112* — An  Otomtmn, 
A.  Open  tube  through 
which  2iir  IB  led.  B  aod 
C  are  eleotTod«i^  sep- 
amted  by  the  glsM 
tubc«i  D,  between  which 
(he  cumuii  of  nlr  piuM^ 
cm,  (Afler  McPhenon 
And  Hezid<»raoa*s  **  A 
Counw  in  Girneral 
CftuMnistfy,"  pubUahwl 
by  Ginn  and  Co.,  Fig. 
13,  p.  31.) 
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Dne  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  The  ozone  not  taken  up  by  the  wat^T 
lay  be  used  over  and  over  again,  Tliis  is  aceompli&hed  in  some  of  the 
Konizing  processes  by  conducting  the  air  that  leaves  the  upper  part  of 
le  water  cylinder  back  to  the  ozonizer. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that,  owing  to  the  e^xpense  and  the  elec- 

rical   and   engineering  ditTicultiea   involved,   the   ozonizing   process    is 

lot  at  present  applicable  to  the  purification  of  water  upon  a  small  scale. 

[t  has  been  applied  with  success  upon  a  large  scale  in  a  number  of 

jllaces.     The  fir&t  ozonizing  apparatus  for  the  purification  of  water  on 

large  scale  was  installed  by  Siemens-Halske  at  Lille,  France.     Other 

Konizing  plants  for  purification  of  drinking  water  have  been  installed 


Ffo,  113. — An  iNSTALLATiojf  FOR  Theating  Water  wtth  Ozome. 
SettUivg  tank.     B.  FilU^r.     C,  Storage  n^flervrnr  for  Filtered  wuter.     D.  Tower»  water 
eaters  above  iiJid  oione  below.     E.  Puro  waiter  reaerv^oir.     F,  Oaoiiixor,    G.  Dry<»r,  to 
p^nove  moisture  from  idr  before  it  pa^Aea  itiU>  osonlxcir.     H.  Fan. 


at  Wiesbaden  and  PaderlKjrti,  in  Gerniany;  Cosne,  Chartres,  Niee^  Den- 
ard  in  France;  Giunekin  in  Holland;  Snlina  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
?etrograd  in  Russia;  Lindsay,  Ontario;  and  Paris*,  in  part,  24,000,000 
lUons  per  day  from  the  Kiver  Marne.  At  Lindsay  the  ozone  treatment 
liled  because  the  ozone  and  the  water  were  not  properly  mingled.  At 
riesbaden  much  trouble  was  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron.  Ex- 
erimente  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  failed  to  remove  the  color  of  the  water, 
tiere  water  power  may  be  obtained  for  the  generation  of  the  electricity 
pcessary  to  produce  tlie  oxone  tlie  eo^t  h  very  nuich  lessened.  The 
principal  systems  at  present  used  for  oxonizi ug  water  are  the  Siemens- 
Halske,  the  Gerhard,  Tindah  Pe  Frise,  Otto,  Abraham  Marmier,  Voa- 
maer,  Bridge,  Stynis,  and  others. 

Ozone  treatment  is  best  adapted  to  sewage-polluted  waters,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  is  satisfactory.  Waters  of  turbid  streams  are  leaak 
suited  to  this  treatment.     Ozone   must  now   compete  with  bleaching 
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powfler,  whith  has  nearly  the  same  effect  and  is  cheaper  and  simpler. 
One  objtM^'tinn  to  the  tn*atnipnt  of  water  by  ozone  is  that  the  electric 
apparatus  is  delicate  and  complicated  and  requires  skiUed  attendam^ 
The  oKoue  proeesges  are  not  yet  standardized ;  at  present  it  is  diflSctill 
to  flcterniliio  what  waters  may  hcst  he  trratfd  with  it. 

Chlorinated  Lime — Bleaching  Powder  or  **Chlorid  of  Lime/* — ChkR^ 
inated  lime,  popularly  miscalled  '"chlorid  of  lime/*  and  often  spoken  of 
as  **Tdeach»"  has  for  years  been  used  to  disinfect  sewage,  outhoust^ 
cellars,  and  fur  miscellaneous  purposes.  Its  use  in  the  disinfeetian  otj 
water  as  a  practical  proce&s  dates  from  1D08,  when  Mr.  O.  A*  Johnson 
was  called  to  golve  the  serious  and  dilTicult  problem  in  water  purilica^ 
tion  at  the  Chicago  stock  yards,  the  dif^charges  from  which  enlewd 
Bubbly  Creek.  Filtration  of  the  water  of  Bubbly  Creek  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  all  methods  failed  to  abate  the  nuisance  until  Mr,  Johnsoilj 
treated  the  water  with  chlorinated  lime.  The  method  further  att 
widespread  attention  by  the  Jersey  City  Water  Company  in  asaayin^to 
comply  with  its  contract  to  furnish  pure  water  to  Jersey  City  by  simply 
adding  a  little  bleaching  powder.  Other  municipalities  soon  took  it  tip 
in  order  to  render  their  public  water  supply  safe,  until  now  it  is  used  bf 
many  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country. 

Propekties. — Chlorinated  lime  is  made  by  saturating  slaked  lm9 
with  chlorin  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  a  white  or  whitish  powder 
occurring  al&o  in  friable  lumps;  dr}'  or  slightly  damp,  with  a  feeble 
odor  of  ehlorin  and  a  disagreeable,  bitter,  aud  saline  taste.  It  has  in 
alkaline  reaction,  but  finally  bleaches  litmus  paper.  The  medicinal  dose 
administered  by  the  mouth  is  from  one  to  five  grains  (gram,  OJ)(i — 0.3)t 
As  a  mouth  wash  a  one  per  cent,  sohition  may  be  used*  The  physiologic 
cal  action  of  chlorinated  lime  resembles  that  of  ehlorin  with  the  super- 
added causticity  derived  from  the  lime  in  its  composition.  Extemallt 
it  is  an  active  irritant  and  sometimes  moderately  caustic. 

A  6  per  cent,  solution  in  water  may  be  made.  HoweTer,  all  thu  coo^ 
stitnents  of  bleaching  powder  are  not  soluble.  Chlorinated  lime 
tains  a  large  amount  of  calcium  bydroxid  (Ca(0H)3)  which  is  \ai 
insoluble,  hence  the  milky  appearance  of  the  solution,  and  also  the 
cipitate  known  as  "sludge/*  whii-h  setUcs  rapidly,  llie  calcium  oxj' 
chlorid,  and  also  calcium  hj-pochlorite,  the  active  principles  in  dilor-j 
inated  lime,  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Vp<m  exposure  to  the  air  the  hy]K>chlorites  deteriorate  rapidly 
the  more  stable  and  inert  carlwnatcs.     Great  care  mu^  therefore 
taken  to  kwp  the  substance  in  air-tight  ccujtainers  and  to  know  tl»« 
correct  amount  of  available  chlorin  in  each  lot  of  the  bleach  at  the  tii 
it  is  used, 

CoMPOPiTiox. — The    precise    chemical    constitution    of    chlorina 
lime  is  not  definitely  known,  although  the  matter  has  been  frequ^itl; 
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investigated.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  neither  chloride  of  lime^  CaClj^ 
nor  hypochlorite  of  lime,  Ca(  001)2,  exist  as  such  in  dry  bleaching 
powder,  but  are  formed  on  dissolving  it  in  water.  Calcium  oxychlorid, 
CaOClj,  is  now  generally  accepted  to  be  the  essential  agent  of  dry  bleach- 
ing powder,  and  calcium  hypochlorite,  Ca(OCl)a,  to  be  the  active  germi- 
cidal principle  of  the  solution.     Thus: 

CaOCU  -  Ca(0Cl)2  +  CaCl, 

Calcium  oxychlorid     =    Calcium  hypochlorite    +    Calcium  chlorid. 

Calcium  chlorid  which  is  thus  formed,  or  calcium  carbonate,  which 
forms  when  bleaching  powder  is  exposed  to  carbon  dioxid,  are  both  inert 
so  far  as  germicidal  value  is  concerned. 

When  bleaching  powder  is  added  to  water  it  is  in  no  sense  a  "chlorin^* 
treatment.  The  germicidal  action  depends  mainly  upon  the  nascent 
oxygen  which  is  liberated  from  the  hypochlorous  acid. 

The  reactions  which  take  place  are  probably  as  follows : 

2CaOCl3  becomes  in  water  Ca(0Cl)2  +  CaCl, 

Ca(0Cl)3  +  H2CO3  =  CaCO,  +  2H0C1. 

2H0C1  breaks  down  to  2HC1  +  0, 


Also 


2HC1  +  CaCO,  =  CaCla  +  H^O  +  CO3 
CO,  +  H2O  =  ^^H^CO/' 


While  the  intricate  nature  of  the  chemical  processes  is  somewhat 
involved,  it  is  plain  that  the  active  germicidal  substance  in  the  solution 
is  hypochlorous  acid,  or  its  salt,  calcium  hypochlorite,  both  of  which 
liberate  free  chlorin,  which  in  turn  decomposes  the  water  setting  free 
nascent  oxygen.  Some  nascent  oxygen  is  also  liberated  when  hypochlor- 
ous acid  decomposes : 

2HC10  =  H2O  +  Cla  +  0 

The  amoimt  of  hypochlorites  added  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of 
"available  chlorin,''  although  in  reality  this  represents  the  available 
oxygen  liberated  by  the  chlorin.  Thus  a  good  bleaching  powder  will 
average  35  per  cent,  of  available  chlorin,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
about  7.9  per  cent,  of  available  oxygen.  By  available  chlorin  is  under- 
stood the  chlorin  readily  liberated  from  its  combination  as  determined 
by  the  usual  thiosulphate  titration. 

How  TO  Dissolve  Chlorinated  Lime. — Chlorinated  lime  is  soluble 
in  about  twenty  times  its  weight  of  water,  leaving  an  insoluble  residue 
consisting  mo'^tly  of  calcium  hydroxid,  Ca(0II)2.  Half  a  pound  of 
chlorinated  Ifme  may  be  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Such  a  solu- 
tion contains  approximately  G  per  cent,  by  weight  of  chlorinated  lime, 
representing  about  2  per  cent,  of  available  chlorin. 
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To  obtain  a  clear  solution  of  chlorinate*!  lime  it  is  important  1i 
remember  that  the  avtiilable  ehloriii  is  readily  soluble,  even  in  fairly  coll 
water,  and  the  undisHolved  sludge  of  caleiuni  hydroxid,  silica,  etc.t  mm 
ties  readily.  Settling,  at  least,  takes  place  readily  if  a  few  simple  ruld 
are  observed.  (1)  Do  not  mix  too  stiff  a  paste,  otherwise  a  gelatinizing 
action  takes  place  and  greater  difficulty  in  settling  is  en(?oiintere<L  ('i| 
Never  mix  a  paste  with  less  than  one-half  a  gallon  of  water  for  oni 
pound  of  chlorinated  lime.  (3)  It  is  not  nei^essary  or  desirable  M 
grind  up  or  break  up  the  lumps  too  thoroughly;  the  available  chloriM 
nearly  all  dissolves  readily,  and  too  much  agitation  is  detrimeuta]  tv 
prompt  settling.  With  these  points  in  view  a  stock  solution  containing 
apprnxiniately  2  per  cent,  of  available  chlorin  may  he  made  as  follow«a 
Three  hundred  pounds  eonimercial  chlorinated  lime  (35  per  centJ 
available  chlorin)  :=  105  pounds  of  available  chlorin,  assuming  a  recoiH 
cry  of  100  j>triiiids  of  this  free  from  sludge.  These  100  jxiunds  must  bft 
contained  in  600  gallons  to  give  a  clear  2  per  cent,  solution.  Due  allow^ 
a  nee  must  be  made  for  proper  washing  of  the  sludge,  for  it  cnjn  tains,  id 
'  addition  to  the  suspended  lime  and  silica,  a  solution  of  equal  strength  td 
that  of  the  clear  liquid.  The  amount  of  sludge  is  equivalent  to  aboutj 
one  gallon  for  each  five  pounds  of  chlorinated  lime  used. 

Method  of  Ihrnixo. — While  the  chlorinated  lime  treatment  of  wi- 
ter  supplies  is  essentially  simple,  yet  it  requires  able  professioual  supe^ 
[vision;  disappointing   results   will  come  from  haphazard  work,     Th« 
i  great  essential  is  a  uniform  dosing  of  a  standard  solution. 

Economical   working  makes   it  desirable  to  use  two  tanks,  etch 

.  equipped  with  agitators  and  a  looj>ed  chain  as  a  drag  along  the  bottoo. 

These  tanks  should  be  made  of  concrete,  or  at  least  lined  with  cement, 

and  adjustable  means  provided  for  drawing  off  the  clear  liquor  fnMn 

above,  as  mcU  as  an  outlet  for  removing  the  sludge  at  the  lM>ttom 

Assuming  that  two  700-gallon  tanks  are  provided^  ami  tliat  30<l| 
pounds  of  chlorinated  lime  giving  600  gallons  of  clear  t  per  cmxi*  sol 
I  tion  are  to  be  prepared  in  each  tank  at  one  mixing,  the  procedure  shouli 
rim  as  follows: 

Into  tank  Xo.   1,  whiili  ia  empty,  is  drawn  200  gallona  of  weak 
wash  water  from  tank  No.  2* 

Then  300  pounds  of  chlorimitcd  lime  is  (Ininptd   in  in  f)ip  f«nk  iknt] 
mixed  for  one-half  hour, 

Tho  tank  is  now  filled  (o  a  mark  indicating  TiilO  gallons  with  i 
remaining  wash  water  from  tank  Xo*  2,  Mhich  does  not  liavo 
[  particularly  clear. 

Tins  is  now  alhiwi-d  to  settle  for  at  least  8  hours  a|id  prefi 
over  night,  when  noo  gallons  of  clear  solution  will  be  ready  to 
off  to  the  stock  tank.  There  will  remain  alwut  BO  gallons  of  kludge  whii 
requires  waahing  to  obtain  the  remaining  available  chlorin*    The 
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tator  is  now  started  in  tank  No.  1^  which  is  filled  to  the  660-gallon  mark 
with  water,  and  then  allowed  to  settle.  This  wash  water  is  used  in 
making  up  the  next  batch  in  No.  2  tank ;  the  now  practically  exhausted 
lime  sludge  in  tank  No.  1  is  thrown  away. 

The  standard  stock  solution  thus  prepared  will  contain  available 
chlorin  equal  to  ^  poimd  of  chlorinated  lime  per  gallon,  or  about  2 
per  cent,  available  chlorin,  or  6  per  cent,  of  chlorinated  lime  by  weight. 
Hence  an  average  clear  water  requiring  8  poimds  of  chlorinated  lime 
per  million  gallons  will  require  16  gallons  of  this  standard  solution  per 
million  gallons  of  water.  This  is  a  trifle  less  than  1  drop  of  this  solu- 
tion containing  2  per  cent,  of  available  chlorin  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

The  following  table  covers  the  range  of  chlorinated  lime  ordinarily 
used  in  water  purification,  and  may  be  found  useful  for  comparison : 
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,88 
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1.12 

1.20 
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.014 

.028 
.042 

.056 
,070 
.084 
.098 
.112 
.126 
.140 
.154 
.168 
.182 
.196 
/210 


.005 
.009 
.014 
.019 
.023 
.028 
.033 
,037 
.042 
.047 
.051 
.056 
,0G1 
.065 
.070 


.25 
.50 
.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
3.75 


Amount  Used  in  Water  Purification. — The  remarkable  germi- 
cidal power  of  chlorinated  lime  is  better  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  3  grains  of  a  practically  harmless  substance  will  kill  myriads  of  bac- 
teria contained  in  a  barrel  of  water.  Ordinarily  the  amounts  used  arc 
from  1  to  2,  or  5  parts  in  terms  of  '^available  chlorin**  per  million  gal- 
lons of  water.  In  practice  the  actual  amount  used  in  water  purification 
is  from  6  to  12  or  more  pounds  of  bleaching  powder  per  million  gallons 
of  water.  The  bleach  cannot  be  detected  by  the  sense  of  taste  provided 
the  amount  does  not  exceed  25  pounds. 

The  amount  of  chlorinated  lime  necessary  to  add  to  a  water  in  order 
to  accomplish  satisfactory  results  varies  with  the  composition  of  the 
water.     In  general,  the  more  organic  matter  the  water  contains  the 
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more  bleaching  powder  is  necessary.  Thia  is  for  the  reason  that  &oine^ 
of  the  bleaching  jx^wder  is  u^ed  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter  before  it 
can  readi  its  germicidal  action.  A  bacterial  reduction  of  99  per  cent 
may  be  obtained  in  a  water  containing  little  organic  matter  with  1  part 
per  million,  whereas  it  requires  1  part  to  25,000  parts  in  sewage  to 
affect  a  similar  bacterial  reduction. 

New  York  uses  10  pounds  pi*r  million  gallons;  Omaha  7 Vi»  pounda 
per  million  gallons  after  coagulation  and  sedimentation;  Cincinnati^ 
5  to  12y2  pounds ;  Toronto,  6  pounds ;  Ihnitreal,  5  to  7^  pounds ;  Cleve- 
land* IG  pounds;  Erie,  7  to  10  pounds;  Milwaukee,  6  pounds;  Pitto- 
burgh,  3  pounds  after  slow  sand  filtration;  Jersey  City,  5  to  8  pounds; 
Council  Bluffs,  15  pounds  following  the  alum  precipitation;  Nashvillo^ 
11  pounds.  Bleaching  powder  is  also  used  to  pnrify  the  public  water 
supplies  of  St.  Louis,  Minneaptilis,  Chic^ago,  Brainerd,  Minn*;  Bidg^ 
wood,  N,  J.;  Coming,  N.  Y.;  Grand  Ra|>ids,  Mich.;  Little  Falls^  X.  J.; 
Harrisburgh,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md, ;  Niagara  Falls;  Toronto;  Ottamwa» 
la-,  and  other  places. 

Clark  and  Gage  found  that  0.1  part  of  available  chlorin  per  100^000 
effected  a  satisfactory  purification  of  the  Mcrriniac  River  watf»r;  that  i»p 
resultfi  were  obtained  equal  to  slow  sand  tiltratiou.  B\  coH  was  entirely 
eliminated*  They  discovered  the  interesting  fact  that  the  hypoc^hlorite 
is  a  differential  germicide,  that  it  destroys  some  bacteria  mor^  readily 
than  others.  When  small  quantities  are  employed  certain  specie* 
growing  at  body  temperature  are  only  slightly  affected.  In  Pittsburgh 
it  was  found  that  0,13  part  of  chlorinated  lime,  measured  in  terma  of 
available  chlorin  per  1,000,000  parts  of  water,  was  sufficient  to  prac- 
tically sterilize  the  Allegheny  River  water  after  it  had  passed  the  saJid 
filters.  It  required  as  much  as  1  part  per  1,000,000  to  accomplish  the 
same  results  in  the  raw  water.  In  Minneapolis  from  2  to  4  parts  per 
1,000,000  have  been  nsed.  In  the  Jersey  City  case,  already  referred  to^ 
5  pounds  of  bleaching  powder,  containing  35  per  cent  of  availabto 
chlorin,  are  added  tjo  each  million  gallons  of  water  treated.  The  raw 
water  in  this  case  is  not  highly  polluted,  ranging  as  low  as  30  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter,  and  rarely  going  over  15,000.  The  number  of 
bacteria  in  the  treated  water  averages  only  15  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meicr»  and  B,  colt  is  practically  absent  It  waa  found  only  once  out 
of  455  samples. 

S  CM  MARY. — The  purification  of  water  by  meana  of  a  little  bleaching 
r»owder  is  cht^p,  reliable,  eflicient,  harmless,  and  «w]r  of  application, 
all  which  make  it  an  attractive  method.  When  added  in  proper  quan- 
titles  it  leaves  no  undesfrable  chemical  substance  in  the  water.  It  mu^ 
however,  be  rememliered  that  bleaching  powder  in  no  sense  clarifies  i 
water.  In  fact,  turbidity  interferes  w4th  its  action  to  a  certain  extent 
It  cannot,  therefore,  render  a  turbid  supply  entirely  satisfactory.    Fur- 
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thermore,  while  chlorinated  lime  in  such  small  quantities  will  kill 
bacteria  it  will  not  purify  organic  matter  nor  cure  discoloration,  nor 
take  away  the  unpleasant  smells  which  raw  waters  often  contain. 

Chlorinated  lime  has  a  slight  tendency  to  add  to  the  hardness,  while 
chlorinated  soda  renders  the  water  correspondingly  soft.  The  latter, 
however,  is  more  expensive  than  the  former. 

Impure  waters  containing  organic  matter  of  any  kind  may,  when 
attacked  by  hypochlorites,  give  rise  to  unpleasant  flavors.  These  sub- 
stances appear  related  to  the  amins,  chloramins,  and  other  compounds 
the  exact  composition  of  which  requires  further  study.  Hence  the 
chemical  sterilization  of  impure  waters  without  subjecting  them  to  some 
preliminary  treatment  may  give  disappointing  results. 

Bleaching  powder  is  also  used  in  the  disinfection  of  the  water  of 
swimming  pools,  for  street  sprinkling,  and  flushing,  for  the  disinfec- 
tion of  feces  and  sputum ;  and  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  disinfection 
of  glassware,  fabrics,  brushes,  and  combs.  It  is  one  of  the  best  sub- 
stances we  have  for  the  general  disinfection  of  rough  places,  such  as 
slaughter-houses,  bakehouses,  dairies,  outhouses,  cellars,  and  the  like. 
In  surgery  chlorinated  soda  is  used,  the  action  of  which  is  entirely 
analogous  to  chlorinated  lime. 

The  hypochlorite  treatment  is  also  suitable  for  water  on  a  small 
scale,  as  for  military  use,  camps,  tourists,  explorers,  and  others.  For 
iourists  and  campers  a  solution  may  be  prepared  by  adding  one-half  a 
teaspoonful  of  chlorinated  lime  to  one  pint  of  water.  Use  one  teaspoon- 
f  ul  of  this  to  10  gallons ;  36^  drops  to  1  gallon ;  or  9  drops  to  1  quart. 
Let  stand  at  least  15  minutes. 

ChloriiL — ^Liquid  chlorin  may  be  used  in  place  of  chlorinated  lime. 
It  is  just  as  efficient  and  acts  in  practically  the  same  manner.  Liquid 
chlorin  may  be  obtained  on  the  market  in  small  cylinders  as  a  practic- 
ally pure  chemical  substance;  it  does  not  deteriorate.  One  pound  of 
liquid  chlorin  is  about  equal  in  sterilization  value  to  8  pounds  of  '^chlorid 
of  lime.*^  Water  treated  with  liquid  chlorin  is  less  liable  to  taste  or  odor, 
due  perhaps  to  the  more  accurate  control  possible ;  the  apparatus  is  more 
compact  and  therefore  more  suitable  for  a  traveling  or  emergency  plant. 
Liquid  chlorin  is  applicable  under  all  conditions  and  all  pressures  and 
is  therefore  adapted  to  remote  control,  especially  as  the  amount  of  gas 
may  be  controlled  by  an  automatic  feed.  The  difficulty  of  freezing  in 
the  winter  time,  encountered  in  the  use  of  chlorid  of  lime,  does  not  take 
place  with  liquid  chlorin.  The  cost  of  the  chemicals  is  about  the  same, 
but  the  cost  of  installation  and  operation  is  in  favor  of  liquid  chlorin. 

There  arc  two  p^oneral  types  of  apparatus,  one  by  which  the  chlorin 
gas  is  introdurorl  ilirectly  into  the  water  or  sewage,  and  the  other  by 
which  the  chlorin  gas  is  first  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  resulting  chlorin  solution  piped  to  the  point  of  application.    The  first 
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type  is  called  a  dry  feed  and  the  second  type  a  wet  feed*  The  quanii* 
ties  added  are  iiaually  expressed  in  parts  of  ehlorin  per  tmlliou  parU  of 
water  by  weight;  8.3  pounds  of  chbrin  to  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  is 
the  equivalent  of  one  part  per  million,  since  a  gallon  of  water  weighs  8.3 
pounds.  The  amounts  used  to  disinfect  the  water  are  the  same  as  stat^ 
under  chlorinated  lime. 

Chlorin  is  used  to  disinfect  the  water  supply  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
New  Haveji  and  Stamford,  Cotrn, ;  New  Brunswickj  New  Jersey  and 
other  places. 

FenELanganate  af  Potaak — Permanganate  of  potash  was  much  u^ed 
in  India,  particularly  in  wells  during  cholera  epidemics;  also  in  water 
tanks  on  board  ships,  and  other  places.  Enough  pennauganate  is  added 
to  secure  a  faint  pink  tinge,  which  indicates  a  slight  excess.  The  per- 
manganate acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent  precisely  as  ozone,  or  similar  to 
the  hypochlorites.  It  is  a  powerful  germicide,  but  not  sufficiently  aa 
in  the  strength  used  to  dejKmd  upon  it  If  too  much  is  added  to  well*, 
springs,  etc,  so  as  to  kill  the  fisli,  frogs,  and  turtles,  the  water  may 
be  spoiled  by  putrefaction  of  their  dead  bodies.  Like  aU  chemical  meth* 
odfl,  the  action  is  not  continuous;  the  agent  expends  itself  in  oxidiziiig 
organic  matters  before  attacking  the  bacteria,  and  the  amount  neoesaary 
for  the  purification  of  a  water  depends,  therefore,  upon  its  character. 

Experiments  by  Clark  and  Gage  show  that  complete  sterilization 
ia  not  obtained  by  the  use  of  permanganate  of  potash.  Over  98  per 
cent  of  the  bacteria  were  eliminated  by  treating  water  with  0.5  part 
to  100,000  in  from  4  to  G  hours.  Larger  amounts  of  potassium  pep* 
manganate  or  longer  times  gave  no  better  results.  The  cost  of  tbt 
treatment  when  using  5  parts  per  1,000,000  is  from  $3  to  $4  per  mil- 
lion gallons.  We  therefore  see  that  potassium  permanganate  haa  a 
comparatively  low  efficiency  with  a  relatively  high  cost,  which  will  always 
limit  its  usefulness.  Further,  the  method  ia  difHcult  of  practical  ipplt-* 
cation,  being  rather  slow.  Occasionally  it  may  be  serviceable  on  ships^ 
in  the  field,  in  an  army  encampment »  or  an  isolated  well. 

Alum  or  Sulphate  of  Aluimnium. — The  single  and  double  sulphatta 
of  aluminium  have  long  been  used  to  clarify  turbid  waters.  In  tbu 
amounts  used  they  have  no  direct  germicidal  action,  nor  any  dif^ 
chemical  action  upon  the  water  itself.  The  action  is  entirely  an  in- 
direct one,  and  depends  upon  the  fact  tJiat  the  alkaline  carliomift^  read 
upon  the  alum  to  form  aluminium  hydrate.  This  salt  haa  a  large  col- 
loidal molecule  and,  being  insohible,  is  thrown  out  of  eolutton  aa  a 
floeculant  precipitate  which  entangles  much  of  the  suspended  matter 
and  bacteria.  In  a  sense  the  purification  of  water  with  alum  cone* 
sjionds  very  much  to  the  clearing  of  coffee  with  the  white  of  egg.  Somo 
of  the  aluminium  hydrate  may  ali^o  combine  directly  with  the  organic 
matter  to  form  undetermined  compounds.    Ilie  reattion  i«  as  follows: 
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AL(S04)..18H«0  +  3CaC0t  +  3H,0  =  SCaSO*  +  2A1(0H).  +  SCO. 
666.7  +3X100  +  3X18  =  3X136+     2X78    +3X44 

1  grain  of  alum  per  gallon  =  142     lbs.  per  million  gallons. 
1      "      "       "       "        "       =    17.1  parts  per  million  parts  of  water. 

300 
I'^'l  X  ^^^^  =7.7  parts  per  million  of  alkalinity  expressed  as  CaCOa. 
000.7 

142:100::7.7:x  =  5.5. 

100  lbs.  of  alum  per  million  gallons  =  5.5  parts  per  million  of  alkalinity 

as  CaCOi. 

In  water,  however,  the  reaction  is  with  calcium  bicarbonate : 

Ali(S04)i .  ISHiO  +  3Ca(HC0,),  -3CaS04-|-2Al(OH)«  4-  6C0, 

666.7  +     3X262    =3X136+2X156    +6X44 

Therefore  1  grain  of  alum  per  gallon  liberates  6.8  parts  per  million  COs. 

And  1  grain  of  alum  per  gallon  converts  7.7  parts  per  million  bicarbonate 

alkalinity  to  7.7  parts  sulphates  or  incrustants. 

Reactions  using  soda  ash  with  alum : 

Al,(S04)i .  18H,0  +  3NarfX),  +  3H,0  =3Na,S04  +  2A1(0H),  +  3C0, 

666.7  3X106  =3X142        2X78    3X44 

318 
1  grain  per  gallon  alum  requires  ^^^^    of  17.1  =  8.2  p.  p.  m. 

NaaCO»  =  68  lbs.  per  m.  g.  Na«CO. 

132 
1  grain  per  gallon  alum  liberates  ^^^  „■  ■  of  17.1  =  3.4  p.  p.  m.  COi, 

000.7 

Since  1  grain  per  gallon  alum  =  8.2  p.  p.  m.  NaiCOa  and  7.7  p.  p.  m. 

of  alkalinity,  and  1  p.  p.  m.  =  8.3  lbs.  p  m.  g.,  then  1  p.  p.  m.  alkalinity  as 

NaiCO.  =  ly  X  8.3  =  8.8  lbs.  per  m.  g. 

Reaction  using  lime  with  alum : 

A1,(S04)«.  18H,0  +  3Ca(0H), =3CaS04  +2A1(0H), 

666.7  168CaO 

Ifift 
1  grain  per  gallon  alum  requires  "gggy  of  17.1  =  4.3  p.  p.  m.  CaO  = 

36  lbs.  per  m.  g.  CaO. 
This  liberates  no  COs. 
1  grain  per  gallon  alum  with  lime  increases  hardness  7.7  p.  p.  m. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  alum  is  added  in  just  sufficient  quantities 
to  a  water  it  leaves  no  undesirable  constituent  in  the  water.  This  is 
important,  for  there  is  a  great  prejudice  against  the  addition  of  a  chemi- 
cal, especially  alum,  to  drinking  water.  In  Washington  it  is  actually 
forbidden  by  law,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  shown  that  in  times 
of  great  turbidity  the  only  known  method  of  clearing  the  Potomac  water 
is  by  the  use  of  a  coagulant  such  as  alum.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  there  are  many  such  turbid  waters  in  our  country  which  contain 
silt  in  such  fine  subdivision  that  even  prolonged  sedimentation  and  re- 
peated filtration  will  not  render  them  entirely  clear. 

In  the  use  of  alum  good  results  depend  upon  adding  it  in  just  the 


right  amount    The  quantity  will  vary  with  the  turbidity  and  the  amount 

of  talcium  carbonate  contained  in  the  water.  The  uisual  amount  of  alum 
added  to  water  is  from  1  to  4  grains  per  galh>n.  This  should  be  can> 
fully  determined  from  time  to  time,  for  if  not  enough  ahun  is  added  the 
result  is  incomplete,  and  if  too  mueli  is  added  it  remains  in  the  water 
88  such.  The  proeess  therefore  need8  constant  feupervision»  for  turbid 
waters  iisually  come  from  turbulent  streams,  which  are  subject  to  sudden 
variations.  If  t!ie  process  is  left  to  automatic  devices  or  placed  in  iu- 
Gompetent  hands  it  is  sure  to  give  disappointing  results. 

Few  waters  may  be  satisfactorily  purified  by  the  use  of  alum  alone. 
The  alum  should  be  regarded  only  as  one  part  of  the  process.  Subse- 
quent sedimentation,  filtration,  or  hypochlorite,  etc.»  are  necessary,  de- 
pending upon  circumstances.  Alum  alone  should  never  he  depended 
upon  to  purify  a  sewage- polluted  water.  WTien  pToperly  combined 
with  filtration  it  will  eliminate  a  large  percentage  of  the  bacteria.  (See 
alao  Mechanical  Filtration,  page  890.) 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  lime  in  combination  are  used  in  many  places. 
At  St.  Louis  it  "Ans  introduced  as  an  emergency  installation  to  clarify 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  Mississippi^  to  make  a  good  impression  during 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1SJ04.  It  gave  such  satisfactory 
results  that  it  was  decided  to  continue  iU  use. 

Beaeticn  using  lime  and  iron  (ferrous  sulphate): 

FeSO,  7H^  +  Ca(HCO,)i  =  Fe(HCO,),  -f-  CaSO*  +  7H,0 
^  27S  lOOCaCOi  178  136 

B  FeCHCO,),  +  2Ca(0H),  -  Fe(OH);+  2CaC0, 4-  2H,0 

B  178  112CiiO         80.9  2  X  100 

H  2Fe(0H),  +  O  -h  H/)  =  2Fe(0H), 

B  2X$d9     16      ,1B      2X1009 

1  grain  per  ^lon  FeSO..  711*0  =  17.1  X  ^=  6.2  p.  p.  m. 

2(to 

and  100  lbs.  per  m.  gr.  =^  4.5  p.  p.  m.  alknlinity. 

1  grain  per  gallon  FeSO*  ct)nvert8  6.2  p,  p,  m,  alkalinity  to  6.3  p»  p.  »• 

inerustanta. 

lis 
To  precipitate  the  ferrous  bicarbonate  first  formed  requirea  17.1  X  txt" 

^^  6,9  p.  p.  m.  CaO  ^=  57  lbs.  per  ra.  g.  for  each  grain  per  gallon  F*SO*. 

The  dis8^)lved  oxygen  in  the  water  completes  the  reaction,  forming  brown 
Fe(OH)i, 

Lime  and  iron  are  cheaper  than  auiphate  of  aluminium,  Tbiir 
application  h  much  more  difUcult  to  contnil  adequately,  and  it  nhonld 
never  be  undertaken  except  with  the  a^^si^tani^c  of  a  competent  reaident 
chamiBt  and  gtM>d  appliances  for  adding  (he  lime  in  any  quantity  thai 
may  be  required  by  the  wrapoeition  of  the  water«    At  St  LomB  the 
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^■rater  is  subject  to  the  iron  and  lime  treatment*^  followed  by  Bubsidence 
^Hei  large  basins  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  settles.  This  par* 
^Kiallj  purified  water  is  then  sent  to  the  city  without  filtration* 
^B  Ketallio  Iron:  the  Anderson  Process. — The  Anderson  proceas  (pat>* 
^KUted)  for  the  puriiieation  of  water  con^istvS  in  agitating  the  water  in 
^nontact  with  metallic  iron  a  portion  of  which  is  taken  into  solution  as 
^Herrons  carbonate*  This  action  is  brought  about  by  the  CO,  in  the  water 
^Blrhich  attacks  the  iron.  Upon  subsequent  aeration  the  ferrous  car- 
HlKmate  is  oxidized  and  precipitated  out  as  the  insoluble  ferric  hydrate, 
^mrhich  accomplishes  all  the  good  and  none  of  the  bad  effects  which  fol- 
^Bow  the  use  of  alum.  The  precipitate  is  partially  removed  by  sedi* 
^fcaentation,  or  filtration  niay  com|)lete  the  process.  The  process  is  used 
^Hn  a  large  scale  at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  where  the  water  passes  througli 
^■ong  revolving  cylinders  containing  baffle  plates  and  loose  pieces  of 
^Rnetallic  iron.  As  the  cylinders  revolve  the  iron  is  continually  carried 
up  and  dropped  through  the  water  in  a  constant  shower.  The  watar 
passes  slowly  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other. 

The  process  theoretically  is  an  excellent  one,  but  apparently  enough 
^kron  is  not  always  obtained  in  solution  to  accomplish  the  results  when 
^■ipplied  on  a  large  scale.  Especially  when  peaty  waters  are  used,  it  seems 
^■impossible  to  get  enough  iron  into  solution  in  the  time  which  can  be 
^tllowed;  or  the  inorganic  acida  may  form  soluble  compounds  with  the 
^Biron,  thus  defeating  the  object  of  the  proeeas.  Other  places  where 
™ihe  Anderson  process  is  \ified  are  Dortrecht,  Holland,  Boulogne-sur- Seine, 
near  Paris,  and  elsewhere. 

»  Copper  Sulphate. — ^The  use  of  copper  sulphate  in  drinking  waters  was 
proposed  by  George  T.  iloore  of  the  Toited  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  1904.  The  original  claim  was  that  copper  sulphate  in  mi- 
nute amounts  w^ould  poison  algae  w^hich  produced  objectionable  tastes 
and  odors,  and  the  furtlier  claim  was  made  that  it  was  also  capable 
of  destroying  typhoid  and  other  pathogenic  microorganisms.  We  know 
now  that  copper  sulphate  in  great  dilution  is  a  specific  poison  for  many 

I  algae  and  other  microscopic  organisms,  but  that  it  has  little  or  no 
effect  upon  typhoid-,  cholera,  or  dysentery  bacilli  in  the  amounts  used. 
Copper  eulpliate  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  0.1  to  0.25  part  per 
1,000*000  parts  of  water.  Some  algae  require  larger  doses.  Most  of 
tlie  copper  combines  with  the  bodies  of  the  microorganisms  and  settles 
with  them  to  the  bottom  and  in  tliis  w^ay  is  removed  from  the  water, 
If  the  water  is  afterwards  filtered  most  of  the  remaining  copper  is  re- 
moved. The  copper  remaining  in  the  w^ater  is  in  guch  minute  amounts 
that  there  seems  to  he  no  real  danger  in  ut^ing  it  in  this  way  or  even 
in  its  occasimuil  use  in  somewhat  larger  doses  where  the  water  is  very 
bad, 

*2>13  grains  of  iron  aulphate  per  gallon  aud  7«30  graitia  of  lime  per  galloii. 


THE  PUHTFIOATION  OF  WATER 

The  method  of  applying  the  copper  is  to  place  weighed  quantities  i 
of  the  copper  sulphate  in  loose  cloth  bags  and  to  tow  them  back  and 
forth  with  rowboats  throug!i  the  water  of  the  re8ervoir  until  the  materuLl 
is  dissolved.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  while  the  copper  kills 
some  species  of  organisms  in  the  amounts  used^  it  has  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  others.  In  fact,  it  permitg  the  growth  of  certain  species  h? 
removing  the  retarding  eymhiauts,  thus  clearing  the  way  for  stronger- 
growths  of  the  forms  tfiat  are  not  directly  affected.  Copper  gulplmtu 
may  therefore  entirely  change  the  ilora  in  a  reservoir.  This  change 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  great  improvement  in  odors  and  taj^tiits. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  destruction  or  suppre^ion  of  one  species  may 
be  followed  by  an  overgrowth  of  an  equally  objectionable  and  more 
hardy  form.  Therefore  the  results  from  the  use  of  copper  sulphate 
for  the  correction  of  odors  and  tastes  in  water  vary  from  complete  suc- 
cesses to  utter  failure. 

It  is  clearly  established  that  copper  sidphate  does  not  prevent  or 
even  materially  reduce  putrefaction  and  the  tagtes  and  odors  resulting 
am  it  Acwrding  to  Hazen,  the  method  of  treating  water  with 
pper  gnlphate  is  easily  and  quickly  applied,  and  considerable  good 
Sas  come  from  it.  The  correction  is  only  partial,  however,  and  is  not 
always  permanent.    It  is  not  therefore  to  he  relied  upon  in  all  cases. 


ULTRAVIOLET  RAYS^ 


Recently  the  well-known  germicidal  power  of  the  ultraviolet  ray 
has  been  put  to  practical  use  in  the  ^sterilization  of  water,  milk,  and 
other  substances.  These  rays,  of  short  wave  length,  may  he  obtained 
from  the  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury  vapor  lamp,  which  is  very  rich  in 
ultraviolet  rays.  Nagier  conceived  the  idea  that  this  lamp  might  be 
used  for  the  sterilization  of  water,  and  the  experiments  made  in  France, 
England,  and  elsewhere  show  this  assumption  to  be  correct*  Aa  glass 
is  opaque  to  ultraviolet  rays,  it  is  necessary  to  use  quartz  or  lamps 
made  of  fused  silica.  The  apparatus  used  in  the  experiments  '  of  Thresh 
and  Bealle  consists  of  an  ahiniinium  fvlinJcr  alwut  12  inches  long  by  6 
inches  in  diameter  tn^ntaining  a  Cooper  llewitt  quartz  lamp  with  ao  in- 
ternal diaphragm,  which  causes  the  water  entering  at  one  end  to  trard 
along  the  cyliurler  in  close  proximity  to  the  lamp.  By  an  ingenious  ar^ 
rangement  the  moment  the  light  goes  out  the  flow  of  water  is  stopped* 
This  small  apparatus  is  capable  of  sterilizing  50  to  200  gallons  of  waUr 
per  hour,  (leponding  ujMin  the  character  of  the  water.  In  clear  water 
many  of  the  bacteria  are  killed  in  from  5  to  20  seconds.    Tlie  reaiatiJig 
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spores  succumb  in  30  to  60  seconds,  B.  coli  in  15  to  20  seconds,  B. 
typhosus  10  to  20  seconds,  cholera  vibrio  10  to  15  seconds.  The  pres- 
ence of  colloidal  material  or  turbidity  retards  the  actions  of  the  rays. 
The  current  used  in  these  experiments  was  6  ami)6res  and  130  volts. 
The  results  show  that  a  fairly  clear  and  bright,  water  may  be  practically 
sterilized  by  exposure  to  ultraviolet  rays  for  a  brief  time.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  apparatus  and  its  comparative  cheapness  make  it  attractive, 
so  that  it  doubtless  will  receive  much  attention  in  the  future. 

Marseilles  recently  adopted  the  ultraviolet  rays  to  purify  its  water 
supply.  There  are  preliminary  roughing  filters,  and  the  water  passes 
the  quartz  tube  mercury  arc  lamp  three  times.  No  B.  coli  were  found 
in  the  treated  water,  and  the  total  bacterial  reduction  was  98.3  per  cent. 
It  is  probable  that  the  bacteria  are  killed  by  exposure  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  ultraviolet  rays  themselves.  The  process  does  not  in  any 
way  clarify  the  water. 

Other  electrical  methods  have  from  time  to  time  been  devised  for 
the  purification  of  water,  using  the  water  itself  as  an  electrolyte.  These 
processes  have  not  yet  been  developed  to  give  successful  results  on  a 
large  scale,  but  much  may  be  hoped  from  them,  and  they  are  worth 
careful  study. 


CHAPTER  VI 


WATER  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  DISEASE 


Water  is  a  vehicle  for  certain  infections  such  as  cholera,  typhoid 
fever,  dysentery,  and  other  diseases,  having  their  primary  seat  in  the 
digestive  tract.  It  may  carry  inorganic  poigons  ench  as  lead.  It  h 
responsible  for  a  large  group  of  nutritional  and  dietetic  disorders  leai 
well  understood.  It  may  contain  qualities  which  bring  about  derange* 
menta  of  metabolism  resulting  in  such  conditions  as  goiter;  further,  it 
may  be  the  medium  for  carrying  infections  now  not  generally  regarded 
as  water-borne,  or  it  may  lower  resistance  so  as  to  favor  infections  not 
water-borne.  It  is  also  occasionally  responsible  for  conveying  animal 
parasites,  amebae,  worms,  etc. 

While  water  has  an  established  place  among  the  carriers  of  certain 
infections,  it  has  not  a  supreme  or  exclusive  place,  and  this  shouhl  be 
kept  carefully  before  us.  The  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  water  as  a  bearer  of  disease  and  death  has  sometimes  led  to  over- 
^itatement.  The  facts  are  bad  enough  and  do  not  require  extravagant 
language  to  emphasize  their  importance.  The  greatest  danger  in  water 
is  pollution  from  human  sources.  All  the  discharges  from  the  body: 
urine,  feces,  expectoration,  secretions  from  the  nose,  and  washings  from 
the  skin,  find  their  way  sooner  or  later  into  our  streams,  especially 
where  modem  water-carriage  systems  are  installed  for  the  disposal  of 
wast'Cs.  All  sewage-polluted  water  must  be  regarded  as  dangerous, 
whether  there  are  any  known  cases  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  watcr^ 
shed  or  not.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  sewage  of  large  communities 
always  contains  typhoid  bacilli  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers,  been  use 
in  large  communities  typhoid  fever  does  not  die  out  completely  at  any 
time,  and  carriers  and  missed  cases  are  growing  in  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

Water  differs  in  several  essential  particulars  from  any  other  article  of 
diet  Above  all,  it  is  partaken  of  raw,  while  perhaps  9.0  per  cent,  of  all 
our  other  food  is  disinfected  by  cooking  before  it  is  used.  Again,  it 
is  a  vehicle  which  comes  in  contact  with  many  objects  spread  over  broad 
acren,  and  it  is  the  natural  vehicle  for  the  removal  of  wastes  (win  thcat 
areas.    Its  great  solvent  and  erosive  powers  favor  this  action. 

The  relation  of  water  supply  to  sickness  and  death  luis  lii^en  she 
with  force  in  many  cities,  notably  at  Lowell  aiMl   l^wreniH\  Mukil;  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  at  Jersey  City  and  Newark,  N.  J.;  at  Philadelphia  and 
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Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  at  Chicago,  111. ;  and  abroad  at  London,  Paris,  Ham- 
burg, Altona,  Berlin,  and  many  other  cities. 


THE  MILLS.BEINOKE  PHENOBOSNON 

Following  the  filtration  of  the  water  supply  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in 
September,  1893,  Mr.  Hiram  F.  Mills,  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  noted  that  a  marked  decrease  in  the  general 
death  rate  of  the  city,  and  not  merely  in  the  death  rate  from  typhoid 
fever,  was  taking  place.  About  the  same  time  (May,  1893)  filtered  Elbe 
Biver  water  was  furnished  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Beincke, 
health  oflBcer  of  that  city,  in  his  successive  annual  reports,  noticed  that 
the  general  death  rate  was  declining  more  rapidly  than  could  possibly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  alone.  To  this  important 
discovery  Sedgwick  and  MacNutt  have  given  the  name  of  the  "Mills- 
Beincke  phenomenon/*  *  In  1904  Mr.  Allen  Hazen,  a  sanitary  engineer, 
formulated  a  numerical  expression  for  the  comparative  effect  of  water 
purification  upon  typhoid  fever  mortality  and  total  mortality.  He  said 
that,  "where  one  death  from  typhoid  fever  has  been  avoided  by  the  use  of 
a  better  water,  a  certain  number  of  deaths,  probably  two  or  three,  from 
other  causes  have  been  avoided.'*  The  Mills-Beincke  phenomenon  and 
Hazen's  theorem  have  been  searchingly  studied  by  Sedgwick  and  MacNutt, 
and  the  student  is  advised  to  read  the  original  article  referred  to  in  tfie 
footnote.  These  authorities  examined  the  vital  statistics  of  the  cities  of 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  also  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
Albany,  Binghamton,  and  Watertown,  N.  Y.  They  found  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  great  life-saving  p6wer  of  a  purified  water  in  preventing 
many  diseases  other  than  typhoid  fever  in  the  cities  studied,  except  Water- 
town,  and  in  this  case  it  is  possible  that  the  purification  of  the  public 
water  supply  has  been  as  yet  relatively  imperfect.  It  is  further  to  be 
noted  that  the  method  of  purification  used  at  Watertown  is  mechanical 
filtration. 

Sedgwick  and  MacNutt  express  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Hazen's  theorem 
applied  to  the  cities  they  studied,  with  the  exception  of  Watertown, 
appears  to  be  sound  and  conservative.  In  Hamburg  the  saving  in  typhoid 
mortality  was  slight  in  comparison  with  the  saving  of  mortality  in 
other  diseases  combined;  that  is,  roughly,  only  about  1  to  16.  In  the 
other  cities  the  ratios  differed  widely  from  this.  Thus,  at  Lawrence  it 
was  1  to  4.4,  at  Ix)wcll  1  to  6.0,  in  Albany  about  1  to  4.1,  and  in  Bing- 
hamton only  about  1  to  1.5.    It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  Hazen^s  theorem 

*W.  T.  Sedj^'irk  and  J.  S.  MacNutt:  "The  Mills-Reincke  Phenomenon  and 
Hazen's  Theorem  Concerning  the  Decrease  of  Mortality  from  Diseases  Other 
Than  Typhoid  Fever  Following  the  Purification  of  Public  Water  Supplies/'  Jour. 
Infect.  Di8.,  Vol.  VII, -No.  4,  Aug.  24,  1910,  pp.  489-664. 
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is  merely  a  convenient  formula  rather  than  a  precise  mathematical  ex- 
pressioD, 

One  of  the  most  suiprising  results  of  these  studies  is  the  diseloguie 
of  the  remarkable  relation  existing  between  polluted  water  and  infant 
mortality.  This  was  emphasized  especially  by  Dr.  Reincke  at  Hamburg* 
Closely  associated  with  infant  mortality  etand  diarrhea  and  gastro- 
intestinal disorders  in  relation  to  polluted  water,  which  now  bids  fair 
to  assume  a  cansal  importance  in  these  diseases  second  only  to  that  of 
oontaminated  milk. 

In  regard  to  tuberculosis  the  evidence,  though  less  striking,  is  in- 
teresting and  suggestive*  Sedgwick  and  MacNutt  state  that,  "inasmuch 
as  they  have  been  unable  even  after  the  most  careful  investigation  to 
discover  any  other  possible  explanation  of  the  figures^  they  are  forced 
to  the  conctudon  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  decline  in  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  in  Lawrence  and  Ijowell  during  the  years  immediately 
following  a  change  from  a  polluted  water  supply  was  due  to  that  change, 
and  in  line  with  this  conclusion  a  similar  explanation  appears  more  than 
probable  for  Hamburg.  A  somewhat  similar  relation  stands  for  pneu- 
monia, bronchitis,  and  the  acute  respiratory  diseases/* 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  such  decline  of  mortahty 
observed  in  the  Mills-Reincke  phenomenon  for  diseases  other  than  typhoid 
fever  is  due.  The  natural  suggestion  is  that  it  either  results  from  an 
increased  vital  resistance  resulting  from  the  xi^e  of  purer  w^atcr  or  an 
exclusion  of  the  disease  germs,  or  perhaps  the  phenomenon  might  be 
due  to  a  combination  and  cooperation  of  these  two  factors. 
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McLaughlin  ^  has  also  noted  the  relation  of  a  sewage-polluted  water 
to  infant  mortality*  and  concludes  that  it  ift  certain  that  in  practically 
every  int^tance,  in  addition  to  a  lessened  nnmlxT  of  deaths  from  typhoid 

*Puhlie  Btalth  Rtportw,  Vol  XXTH.  No.  17,  April  26,  1912, 
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fever,  the  substitution  of  a  safe  for  a  polluted  water  supply  results  in 
the  saving  of  many  lives  from  diseases  which  are  not  reported  as  typhoid 
fever.  Hazen's  theorem  has  also  been  studied  by  Arthur  Lederer/  who 
finds  a  large  number  of  affirmative  statistical  results  from  which,  together 
with  our  direct  and  indirect  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  water-borne  dis- 
eases, it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  influence  of  an  improved  water  sup- 
ply upon  the  death  rate  in  general  is  correct.  The  theorem  seems  well 
borne  out  by  the  figures  in  the  above  table. 

More  recent  evidence  from  Providence,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Philadelphia  does  not  tend  to  bear  out  the  Mills-Eeincke 
theory,  except  perhaps  in  regard  to  diarrheal  diseases  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  proposition  is  not  demonstrated  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise 
to  promise  a  marked  lowering  of  ^  the  general  death  rate  as  a  result  of 
the  purification  of  water  supplies  alone. 

NON-SPEODIO  DISEASES  DXTE  TO  WATER 

Impure  water  is  responsible  for  disorders  other  than  the  specific  gas- 
tro-intestinal  infections,  but  these  disorders  are  often  obscure  or  over- 
looked. It  is  not  always  plain  just  what  quality  or  what  impurity  in 
the  water  is  responsible  for  these  non-specific  disorders,  and  the  dis- 
eases themselves  may  present  a  vague  and  ill-defined  clinical  picture. 
The  relationship  has  been  worked  out  in  only  a  few  instances. 

A  turbid  or  malodorous  water  may  not  in  itself  be  particularly  in- 
jurious to  health,  but,  on  account  of  its  unattractive  appearance  or  repul- 
sive condition,  less  may  be  taken  than  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  health.  In  this  way  water  may  be  indirectly  responsible  for 
much  harm.  The  drinking  of  too  little  water  is  a  very  common  dietetic 
error. 

While  a  polluted  water  may  not  carry  specific  germs,  it  may  so 
undermine  health  or  lower  resistance  as  to  favor  infections  not  usually 
associated  with  the  digestive  tract,  such  as  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis 
and  the  diseases  responsible  for  infant  mortality. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  effects  of  an  impure  water  cannot 
always  be  measured  by  gross  results,  but  the  cumulative  or  separate  action 
of  small  effects  often  repeated  may  result  in  deranged  digestion,  altered 
metabolism,  irritation  of  delicate  membranes  or  sensitive  organs  and 
structures,  which  may  lead  to  or  hasten  the  course  of  chronic  diseases. 

The  organic  matter  in  the  quantities  usually  contained  in  a  natural 
water  is  not  of  itself  harmful.  This  organic  matter,  however,  does  not 
stay  in  its  native  state,  but  soon  putrefies,  and  it  is  suspected  that  some 
of  the  intermediate  products  of  putrefaction  may  have  toxic  potency. 
Ordinarily  these  toxic  substances  are  in  minute  quantities,  or  at  least 

*  Arthur  LrtlertT:  Amer.  Journal  Public  Hygiene,  June,  1910,  p.  304. 
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in  great  dilution,  but  under  certain  circumstances  they  may  accumulate 
in  noticeable  concentration*  Further,  while  persons  habitually  taking 
such  toxic  substances  may  soon  become  immune,  the  new-comer  will  not 
be  so  fortunate.  The  case  of  organic  matter  in  water  is  not  a  clear  one, 
and  sanitariane  have  ever  erred  on  the  safe  side  in  condemning  waters 
containing  much  organic  matter.  It  is  well  known  that  if  the  organic 
matter  is  not  derived  from  sewage  it  is  probably  harmless.  Thus,  in  the 
(*ftRe  of  organic  matter  of  vegetable  origin,  Mason  has  been  able  to  find 
but  few  cases  of  illness  traceable  to  peaty  waters.  In  such  instances  the 
patients  suffered  from  a  mild  and  transient  form  of  diarrhea.  I  tra 
familiar  with  an  outbreak  of  diarrhea  traced  to  a  dead  fish  caught  in 
the  water  meter  of  a  hospital.  This  is  probably  a  type  of  water-borne 
disease  due  to  organic  pollution  which  is  not  infrequent.  Whether  in  such 
cases  the  trouble  is  due  to  bacteria  or  to  bacterial  toxins,  or  to  the  degra- 
dation products  of  protein  decomposition,  cannot  always  be  made  out 

As  far  as  the  inorganic  impurities  usually  found  in  water  are  con- 
cerned, the  chlorids,  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  silicates,  and  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  aluminium  can  scarcely  be  harmful  in  the  amounts  ordinarily 
found.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  water  containing  500  parts  per 
million,  or  30  grains  per  gallon,  of  clay  and  silt  is  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes,  on  account  of  its  irritating  effects  upon  the  gastro- intestinal 
tract;  but  beyond  this  probability,  turbidity  is  of  no  special  sanitary 
significance,  unless  the  water  also  contains  metallic  poisons  or  objection- 
able chemicals. 

An  attempt  has  frequently  been  made  to  correlate  the  formation  of 
concretions  such  as  urinary  and  biliary  calculi  with  the  inorganic  salts 
in  water.  We  now  know  that  biliary  calculi  usually  form  about  a  colon 
bacillus  or  a  typhoid  bacillus  or  abiait  some  pathological  particle  a«  a 
nucleus,  and  that  urinary  calculi  probably  have  a  similar  pathogenesis. 
There  is  no  known  relation  between  these  concretions  in  the  body  nml 
the  inorganic  salts  in  water,  even  those  in  a  very  hard  water.  It  is  stated 
that  a  change  from  a  soft  to  a  hard  water  causes  diarrhea.  The  relation 
of  inorganic  substances  in  water  to  goiter  will  be  discussed  separately. 

Ooitcr. — Goiter  or  struma  is  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
glajid.  It  occurs  as  epidemics,  is  endemic  in  places,  and  sporadic  ctMi 
may  arise  anywhere.  Goiter  has  many  of  the  earmarks  of  an  infectious 
diaeaae,  although  it  is  not  communicable  from  person  to  person,  the 
cauae  being  derived  from  his  environment.  The  epidemics  are  usually 
of  short  duration,  limited  extent,  and  commonly  occur  in  goiter  regions. 

The  classic  home  of  endemic  goiter  is  in  the  Swiss  At  pa.  In  ecf- 
tain  regions  of  these  mountains  it  is  very  prevalent.  Thus,  in  Pied- 
mont  it  sometimes  afft^cts  more  than  two  out  of  every  three  of  the  inr 
habitants.  It  also  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  Austria,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  there  are  a  few  endemic  centers  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Fin- 
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land,  and  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  traditional  seat  of  goiter  in  Eng- 
land is  in  Derbyshire,  while  Sussex  and  Hampshire  have  also  been 
laffected.  There  are  many  endemic  centers  in  the  mountains  of  Asia, 
iJapan,  the  Asiatic  Islands,  Africa,  Mexico,  and  South  America.  The 
early  explorers  found  it  among  the  Xorth  American  Indians,  as  Mun- 
:Ben  has  in  more  recent  times  in  the  Eskimos,  The  region  of  our  Grent 
Lakes  shows  considerable  numbers;  also  in  sections  of  West  Virginia, 
but  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  goiters  are  not  large  and 
cretinism  is  rare.  The  absolute  number  of  goiter  subjects  in  countries 
with  endemics  of  severe  degree  is  of  great  social  and  economic  impor- 
tance. In  France,  Mayet  (1900)  estimates  the  number  at  400,000.  The 
drain  on  the  country  is  better  expressed  by  the  number  of  cretins.  In 
Cisleithan,  Austria,  there  were  in  1883  a  total  of  12,815,  or  71  per  100,- 
000;  in  one  district  in  Styria  a  proportion  of  1^045  in  100,000.  In  Pied- 
mont, Lombardy,  and  Venetia  there  were  in  1883  12,882  cretins  in  a 
population  of  9,565,038  (Dock).  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  this 
disease,  which  is  undoubtedly  preventable,  but  the  cause  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  unraveled,  deserves  careful  study. 

Mules,  horses,  and  dogs  also  have  goiter,  though  not  constantly,  in 
endemic  centers.  Marine  and  Lenhart  also  observed  goiter  among  brook 
trout  in  fish  hatcheries.    Hats  and  mice  are  also  susceptible. 

Goiter  is  a  disease  which  is  caused  by  some  poison  or  possibly  in- 
fection taken  into  the  system  with  the  water  or  perhaps  some  other 
article  of  diet.  There  is  much  evidence  that  drinking  water  is  responsi- 
ble ;  also  some  that  it  is  not.  There  is  no  doubt  that  remarkably  good 
effects  have  been  obtained  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  by  the  introduction 
of  good  drinking  water.  For  a  long  time  glacial  waters  were  believed 
to  be  responsible,  but  this  view  has  now  been  abandoned  as  the  cause  of 
goiter.  Suspicion  has  fallen  npon  certain  inorganic  constituents  of  wa- 
ter, but  all  these  studies  have  resulted  negatively.  Thus  magnesium, 
limestone,  iron,  and  iodin  have  each  in  turn  been  accused.  Hard  water 
may  favor  goiter,  but  does  not  cause  it.  It  is  knoi^Ti  that  goiter  may 
occur  where  water  is  hard  or  soft,  or  in  water  with  or  without  iron.  The 
relation  of  iodin  in  water  to  goiter  is  an  attractive  theory.  It  is  known 
that  iodin  under  certain  circumstances  stimulates  the  function  of  the 
thyroid  gland  and  produces  the  train  of  symptoms  associated  with  ex- 
ophthalmic goiter.  There  is  a  suspicion  that  goiter  may  occur  as  the  re- 
sult of  water  deficient  in  iodin  ;  or  the  water  may  contain  some  sub- 
stance which  prevents  the  thyroid  from  taking  up  iodin,  the  goiter  being 
a  protection  hypertrophy. 

There  are  goiter  wells  In  France  and  Switzerland,  the  waters  of 
which  are  used  successfully  for  the  intentional  production  of  the  disease 
with  the  view  of  escaping  compulsory  military  service. 

The  relation  of  water  to  goiter  is  aho  illustrated  in  Vienna.     This 
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city  long  boasted  of  the  best  water  among  all  European  cities.  It  i$ 
brought  in  h>ng  aqueducts  and  subterranean  pipes  from  the  Schneebefg. 
a  mountain  group  about  6,000  feet  high  and  85  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
city.  This  water,  used  since  1872,  put  a  stop  to  typhoid  and  other 
gastro-intestinal  diseases.  The  water  comes  from  limestone  formationft, 
and  has  a  low  degree  of  hardness,  owing  to  the  absence  of  vegetation 
upon  the  catchment  area.  Since  1873  the  number  of  goiters  in  Vienna 
have  increased  200  per  cent.,  and  popular  belief  always  pointed  to  the 
water  as  the  cause.  The  water  used  by  the  inhabitants  in  many  of  the 
goiter  regions  in  Switzerland  comes  from  similar  limestone  formations* 

Further  presumptive  evidence  that  goiter  is  a  water-bome  diaeue 
is  found  in  certain  villages  in  the  Gilgit  District  in  India,  Here  eight 
villages  adjacent  to  each  other  derive  their  water  from  a  neighboring 
stream,  and  all  are  badly  affected  with  goiter.  Another  village  in  the 
same  district  takes  its  water  from  a  spring  and  has  no  goiter. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  change  of  water  supply  is  said  to  have 
influenced  the  prevalence  of  goiter  is  that  of  the  village  of  Bozel  in 
Tarentaise.  In  this  village,  during  1848,  of  a  population  of  1472,  there 
w^re  900  cases  of  goiter  and  109  cretins.  About  this  time  a  new  water 
supply  was  introduced  from  a  source  only  800  meters  distant,  and  16 
years  afterwards,  among  practically  the  same  population,  there  were  only 
39  cases  of  goiter  and  58  cretins. 

RepLn  believes  that  goitrous  waters  are  radio-active  mineral  waters 
of  high  carbon  dioxid  content,  which  hold  an  excess  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  salts  in  solution* 

McCarrison  *  believes  from  the  results  of  researches  upon  rata,  that 
the  excreta  of  the  human  or  animal  subject  seems  to  be  the  main  source 
of  the  disease,  and  with  which  house,  room,  cage  or  fish  tsnk  infection 
follows. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  that  '^goiter"  is  very  common  in  trout 
in  certain  regions.  Thus,  in  our  own  endemic  area  about  the  Great 
Lakes  many  trout  have  enlarged  thyroid  glands.  In  trout  liatcheries 
almost  all  the  fish  may  suffer  from  goiters,  some  very  large,  provided 
three  conditions  are  present.  These  are:  (1)  overcrowding;  (2)  over^ 
feeding;  and  (3)  pollution  of  the  water.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  tbsenoa 
of  any  one  of  these  three  conditions  the  thyroid  glands  do  not  enlargiL' 
Some  of  these  enlarged  glands  have  been  described  by  Oaylord  as  ciil- 
cerons. 

Marine  and  Lenhart,  and  also  Oaylord,  observed  the  occurrence  of 
goiter  in  trout  in  tlie  tanks  of  hatcheries,  where  the  tanks  are  arranged 
in  series  so  that  the  water  flows  from  one  to  the  next;  under  the«e  cir* 
cumstances  there  is  very  little  or  no  goiter  among  the  fish  in  the  first  tank 
with  clear  water,  hut  up  to  84  per  cent  in  the  last  tank.    Forthermore 
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goitrous  fish  removed  from  these  tanks  recover  when  placed  in  clean  fresh 
water. 

Marine*  believes  that  goiter  in  fish  is  a  non-infectious,  non-con- 
tagious symptomatic  niauifestation  of  ti  faolt  of  nutrition,  the  exact 
biochemical  nature  of  which  has  not  been  determined.  Goiter  may  read- 
ily be  produced  in  fifih  by  feeding  a  highly  artificial  and  incomplete  diet 
of  liver,  and  the  condition  may  at  once  be  corrected  by  feeding  whole  sea 
fish.  Marine  believes  that  the  water  itself  plays  no  essential  part  in  the 
etiology,  transmission  or  distribution  of  the  diseaae. 

For  the  reason  that  no  definite  correlation  has  been  demonstrated 
between  any  inorganic  impurity  in  a  water  and  the  occurrence  of  goiter, 
inwstigators  snch  as  Kocher,  Ewald,  Bircher,  McCarrison  ^  and  others 
are  inclined  to  think  that  a  microorganism  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
This  theory  would  explain  the  definite  endemic  distribution  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Bircher '  has  shown  that  goiter  occurs  essentially  upon  marine  de- 
posits or  paleozoic,  triassic,  and  tertiary  periods,  whereas  volcanic  forma- 
tions, crystalline  rock  of  archaic  age,  stratified  deposits  of  the  Jura  and 
Kreidemeer,  and  all  fresh -water  deposits  are  free.  These  facts  led 
Wilms  *  to  assume  that  the  cause  of  goiter  is  not  a  living  organism,  but 
that  it  is  due  to  unknown  substances  derived  from  the  bodies  of  marine 
animals.  He  speculates  that  these  substances  may  be  toxalbumins  or 
ferments.  Experiments  upon  rats  show  tliat  water  from  a  goiter  well 
in  Basel  produces  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid.  This,  however,  doe«  not 
occur  if  the  water  is  heated  above  80 "^  C.  The  hypertrophy  takes  place 
in  the  rats  who  drink  this  water  which  has  been  passed  through  a  Berke- 
feld  filter.  The  water  looks  clear  and  fine,  has  a  moderate  lime  con- 
tent, and  is  slightly  high  in  ammonia, 

Lobenhoffer  ^  studied  the  presence  of  goiter  in  the  Unterfranken 
district.  In  some  of  the  towns  21  to  26  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are 
affected.  The  endemic  regions  correspond  to  certain  geological  forma- 
tions from  which  tlie  drinking  water  is  derived.  Water  from  shell  lime- 
stone is  the  main  goiter  producer,  but  in  a  milder  degree  red  sandstone 
and  other  formations  are  involved.  Boiling  tiic  water  seems  to  do 
away  with  its  goiter-producing  properties.  Lt^benhoffer  believes  that  the 
latest  researches  in  regard  to  the  causal  agent  of  goiter  seem  to  demon- 
strate that  it  is  a  purely  chemical  sobstratom  substance  which  enters 
the  water  as  a  toxin,  but  which  is  certainly  destroyed  at  70*^  C.    He  also 

'Jour,  of  Exp.  Med.,  New  York,  Jan.,  1913,  XTX,  J,  pp.  IO20.^Rdd  Hunt 
in  1910  showed  tliat  mice  fetl  on  livt»r  developer!  enlarged  thyroidfl. 
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believes  tlxat  it  k  posisible  tliat  filteriug  Uirough  certain  substances  of 
treating  with  ultraviolet  rays  may  have  the  same  effect* 

The  prevention  of  goiter  therefore  consists  in  tlie  elimination  of  fac- 
tors that  are  known  or  suspected  of  being  able  to  produce  the  disease,  such 
as  water  from  certain  sources.  If  possible,  persona  in  predisposed  families 
should  leave  goiter  districts  and  live  in  healthy  localities.  The  drinking 
water  should  be  boiled,  for  experimental  evidence  demonstrates  that 
the  **poison/'  whatever  it  may  be,  in  water  is  destroyed  by  boiling.  Fil- 
tration is  not  sufVicicnt,  for  experiments  have  shown  that  it  will  pass  a 
Berkefeld  filter.  Tight  cellars  and  occupations  that  induce  congestion 
of  the  head  should  be  avoided.  The  satisfactory  control  of  the  disease 
must  await  further  studies  into  its  causation.  In  the  meantime  im- 
proved sanitation  in  its  broadest  sense  would  doubtless  dimiiiifih  Uie 
incidence  to  this  disease.     (Page  785.) 

Lead  Poisoning. — Lead  is  jiractically  never  found  in  natural  watew. 
The  source  of  the  lead  in  the  water  is  almost  always  lead  service  pipes, 
or  some  other  lead  object  used  in  collecting,  storing,  or  delivering  the 
water.  Lead  is  Uie  most  dnugerous  inorganic  substance  with  which 
our  drinking  water  is  ordinarily  contaminated.  Lead  poisoning  from 
this  source  is  much  more  wmmon  than  it  is  given  credit  for.  A  cel<^- 
brated  instance  of  lead  poisoning  occurred  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, England,  The  water  came  from  peaty  moorlands  and  was  de- 
livered through  lead  pipes.  The  citizens  of  these  towns  c-Xperiencetl  a 
mysterious  bodily  derangement  for  some  years^  until  it  was  finally  dia^ 
covered  that  le«id  poisoning  was  prevalent  In  many  other  places,  is 
Somerfeld,  Gernmny,  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  numerous  cases  of  lead  poiaoa- 
ing  due  to  the  action  of  water  in  lead  pipes  have  been  reported. 

Enormous  quantities  of  lead  services  pipes  are  still  in  use,  not  only 
in  tlie  old  plumbing,  but  in  the  newer  installations.  It  is  so  pliable 
that  plumbers  find  it  much  easier  to  bend  it  around  corners  and  angles 
than  to  make  the  usual  connections  with  iron  or  brass  pipe,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  great  temptation  to  put  in  short  lengths  of  it  in  dithcult 
placc-s.  Lead  poisoning  may^  under  certain  circumstances,  come  from 
a  few  feet  of  lead  pipe.  The  various  factors  that  determine  the  corro- 
sive action  of  water  upon  lead  are  very  I'umplcx.  It  is  not  possible  to 
determine  by  chemical  tests  whether  or  not  a  water  has  plumbo-^olvent 
action*  All  natural  waters  have  some  solvent  powen  llie  only  sua* 
method  of  determining  to  what  degree  a  given  water  will  take  up  lead 
is  by  testing  the  question  experimentally  mider  practical  conditions  and 
establishing  the  amcmnt  of  lead  taken  up. 

The  way  by  whieh  water  takes  up  lead  id  first  through  the  formation 
of  lead  oxifl.  This  oxidation  is  favored  by  Uie  anaiuut  of  oxygen  car* 
ried  in  the  water,  possibly  aided  by  the  nitrates  and  nitritea  aening 
as  oxygen  carriers.    The  lead  oxid  may  then  be  dissolved^  mon;  rapidly 
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if  the  water  is  acid,  or  may  bo  washed  away  hy  the  currents  in  the  state 
of  a  fine  powder  in  siispeiision. 

As  a  general  rule  dean  (pure)  waters  have  a  greater  corrosive  action 
upon  lead  than  turbid  waters.  This  is  partly  for  the  reason  that  the 
mud  coats  the  pipes  and  protects  them  meehanically.  Acid  waters  are 
almost  sure  to  take  up  lead  if  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  that 
metal.  Even  so  feeble  an  acid  as  carbonic  acid  may  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances greatly  increase  the  plimibo-solvent  action  of  water*  Soda 
water  (highly  charged  with  COj,  under  pressure)  takes  up  relatively 
krge  quantities;  as  if  lead  pipes  are  used  in  soda  water  fountains  or 
**syp^t)^"  bottles^  Waters  containing  carbonates  or  sulphates  are  not 
apt  to  take  up  lead  because  the  corresponding  salts  of  k^ad  are  insoluble, 
and  thus  form  a  protecting  coating.  Even  though  a  water  has  no  plum* 
bo-solvent  action^  the  use  of  lead  piping,  lead  cooking  utensils,  lead- 
lined  cisterns,  etc.,  is  entirely  unjustiiied  for  domestic  service?,  for 
the  reason  that  under  certain  circumstances  electrolytic  action,  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  water,  or  other  causes  may  lead  to  lead  poisoning. 

Various  conditions  atfect  the  plnmbo-solvent  action  of  water,  such 
as  the  duration  of  contact,  the  temperature,  the  pressure,  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  purity  of  the  lead,  etc*  Water  remaining  in  the  pipes 
all  night  naturally  takes  up  more  lead  than  the  water  that  flows  more 
or  less  rapidly  during  the  day.  Lead  pipes  were  formerly  used  in  soda 
water  fountains  and  the  employee  who  took  the  first  drink  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  proprietor  arrived  received  a  concentrated  dose.  Hot 
Turater  has  a  greater  solvent  action  than  cold  water ;  so,  also,  increase  in 
pressure  up  to  140  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  For  some  unexplained 
reason  more  lead  is  often  found  in  the  water  during  the  winter  than 
during  tJie  summer.  The  purer  the  lead  in  the  pipes  the  freer  the 
solvent  action.  New  pipes  give  up  more  lead  than  old  pipes.  However, 
in  some  eases  the  poisoning  manifested  itself  only  after  the  pipe  had 
been  in  use  for  years.  Lead  pipes  are  purer  now  than  formerly,  owing 
to  profitable  methods  of  extracting  the  silver  and  other  metals  with 
which  it  is  frequently  associated.  If  the  lead  is  combined  with  copper, 
zinc,  or  tin  the  lead  passes  into  the  water  more  quickly  in  consequence 
of  galvanic  action  than  when  pure  lead  is  used.  Electrolytic  action 
favors  the  sclotion  of  lead,  and  the  modern  method  of  grounding  electric 
currents  adds  to  the  danger. 

The  various  conditions  of  water  that  favor  plumho-solvent  action  are: 
Those  containing  free  acid,  such  as  soft,  peaty  waters;  those  containing 
much  oxygen  and  little  dissolved  salts,  that  is,  soft  waters,  such  as 
rain  water;  those  containing  organic  matter,  nitrites,  and  nitrates,  that 
is,  sewage-contaminated  water  in  the  stage  of  oxidation;  those  contain- 
ing chlorids,  because  chlorids  dissolve  the  protecting  film  of  carbonates. 
Waters  that  act  least  upon  lead  are  turbid  w^aters  and  hard  waters, 
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especially  those  coiitaiiiLug  irue  CO,,  for  here  again  L-arlKJiiulo^  aif 
formed  which  protect  the  water  with  an  insoluble  lihu.  However,  it 
COg  is  present  in  excess  or  under  pressure  the  carbonates  are  redis8olve<l. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  purest.  8oft4\st,  and  be^t  aerated 
w^aters  are  especially  prone  to  act  tipon  lead.  Distiller!  w^ater  will  take 
up  lead  even  from  impure  zinc  pipes  (containing  some  lead)  used  on 
board  ships.  Ahsohitely  pure  water  probably  has  no  appreciable  action 
upon  metals  such  as  lead,  iron,  and  zinc»  bnt  absolutely  pure  waters 
are  not  found  in  nature.  The  plumbosolvent  action  is  in  part  a  me- 
chanical erosion*  in  part  a  chemical  solution,  and  in  part  results  from 
electrolytic  action. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  are  sometimes  vague 
and  readily  overlooked.  Fatal  poisoning  may  be  caused  when  very  little 
lead  is  taken  with  the  water  each  day ;  the  action  is  euinulative  and  Uie 
course  of  tlie  intoxication  is  chronic;  the  immediate  and  remote  elTects 
are  serious,^ 

The  usual  8yniptom.s  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  are  anemia,  dyspepsia, 
depression,  constipation,  colic;  various  forms  of  paralysis,  especially 
paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm  leading  to  wrist-drop;  a 
blue  line  along  the  edges  of  the  gums,  due  to  the  formation  of  aulphid 
of  lead  deposited  in  the  tissues.  Optic  neuritis  may  come  on,  ITiere 
is  an  increase  in  the  blood  pressure.  Chronic  lead  poisoning  leads  to 
arteriosclerosis,  fibrosis  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  remote  consequences  of 
these  changes.  Muscular  paresis,  pain  and  swelling  of  tlie  jointa,  often 
occur  and  may  be  mistaken  for  ** rheumatism*"  In  some  caaea  gout  is 
closely  simulated.    The  pain  is  usually  worse  at  night 

The  individual  susceptibilfty  to  lead  poisoning  varies  remarkably. 
Of  a  number  or  individuals  equally  exposed  some  will  suiTer  and  others 
escape.  Of  those  who  suffer  the  degree  of  intoxication  varies  iH>nsifU 
erably.  It  is  quite  common  to  find  that  among  the  members  of  a  family 
using  a  water  containing  lead  only  one  is  strieken,  while  the  others  seem 
to  be  "immune'*;  that  is.  they  either  do  not  absorb  the  lead  or  are  able 
to  eliminatjo  it. 

Mild  cases  of  lead  poisoning  may  show  only  symptoms  of  anemia, 
vague  or  fugitive  pains,  or  a  mild  type  of  peripheral  neuritis.  This  stage 
of  lead  poisoning,  wdiich  does  not  vary  essentially  from  other  intoxica- 
tions of  mild  degree,  is  readily  overlooked  clinically. 

I^ead  is  absorbed  from  the  intestines  and  eliminated  by  the  kidne 
und  the  liver*     It  therefore  may  appear  in  eitlu^r  the  urine  or  fe 
Ix^ad  in  the  urine  is  always  associated  with  albimiin,  and  may  be  inter- 
mittent    Tliat  is,  a  well-marki^l   t^se  of  h*ad  |K>is<:jning  mtty  i^xenrte 
urine  free  from   both   lead   and   albumin.     However,   if  the  feeea  arc 
examined  they  will  be  found  to  contain  lead. 

'  For  further  disetiaaioti  of  Lend  Vty'immng,  nw  (iii|fo  1047. 
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^^  Lead  poisoning  may  o(  enr  wlieu  a  tonipara lively  ^luall  Rurface  of 
Jead  is  exposed  to  the  solvent  aetiOD  of  tlie  water.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  cases:* 

Case  L — A  man  about  fifty  years  old  contracted  lead  poisoning  from 
using  cistern  water.  Twelve  feet  of  the  serviee  pipe  was  lead,  and 
almost  wholly  in  the  water,  as  it  was  bent  at  ri^ht  angles  and  ran 
across  the  cistern  under  the  water. 

Case  2. — Mrs.  \\.,  sixty-six  years  of  age,  contracted  lead  poisoning 
from  a  well  water  which  was  contaminated  from  an  old  lead  clock 
weight  which  had  been  aeeidentally  dropped  into  the  well.  The  clock 
weight  had  been  in  the  water  about  fourteen  months  before  the  appear- 
ance of  symptoms.  The  well  was  pumped  free  of  water  and  the  clock 
weight  found  and  reniovcrl.  In  two  weeks  from  this  time  Mrs.  W. 
noticed  an  improvement  in  her  lameness^  and  in  four  months  she  was 
entirely  well. 

Case  S, — In  this  case  the  patient  was  poisoned  by  cistern  water 
pumped  through  10  feet  of  lead  pipe.  The  symptoms  were  acute  mul- 
tiple peripheral  neuritis,  with  extensive  paralysis.  After  the  lead  in 
the  water  was  removed  recovery  was  only  partial  after  a  period  of  two 
years. 

The  exact  amount  of  lead  which  may  be  taken  into  the  system  with- 
out producing  harm  is  not  definitely  known,  and  doubtless  varies  with 
different  people,  but  it  is  knoinTi  that  the  continuous  use  of  water  con- 
taining quantities  of  lead  as  small  as  0.005  of  a  part  per  million,  or  about 
1/33  of  a  grain  per  gallon,  has  caused  serious  injury  to  health.* 

No  instances  have  been  recorded  of  ill  effects  upon  health  of  persons 
drinking  water  due  to  copper  or  ssinc-lined  pipes. 
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H  The  principal  disease  of  man  contracted  by  drinking  infected  water 
H  are  typhoid  fever,  cholera^  and  dysenterj^  Water-borne  epidemics  of 
these  diseases  have  frequently  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  endemic  and  sporadic  cases  may  also  con- 
tract their  infections  through  water.  The  great  water-borne  tragedies 
have  for  a  time  occupied  an  exaggerated  position.  They  overshadowed 
the  less  dramatic,  but  more  insidious,  and  nevertheless  frequent  modes 
of  transmission  of  infection  through  other  channels,  especially  "con- 
tacts." It  is  only  in  recent  years,  since  the  water  supplies  of  most  of 
our  large  communities  have  been  very  much  improved,  so  that  water- 
borne  epidemics  have  been  excluded,  that  sanitarians  have  appreciated 

*Bul/.  mate  Board  of  Health,  Mainp.  Jan.,  190&,  Vol  1,  No.  21* 
*Jfa««,   i^tiiir  BmirtI  of  thnhh    1  phi.   Urfmrt,    IH!»8,  p.   XXX IT, 
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the  qimnhtative  rf)!©  played  by  water  afl  a  medium  of  convectioii  ia 
distributing  pathogenic  micToorganisms, 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  almost  all  the  large  water-borne  outbreabi 
that  have  been  investigated  have  been  traced  to  a  quick  trangfer  of  tiie 
infected  material  from  the  patient  to  the  victim.  Even  in  Pittsburgh 
the  Typhoid  Fever  CommisBion  showed  that  most  of  tlie  fever  there  had 
been  due  to  nearby  rather  than  to  remote  pollution  of  the  river.  Tlie 
greater  the  distance  and  the  longer  the  time  between  the  source  of  the 
infectiou  and  the  use  of  the  water^  the  les8  are  the  chaniTes  of  liarD). 
This  we  now  understand  as  the  result  of  several  factors  which  have  been 
discussed. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  typlioid^  cholera,  or  dysentery  bacilli  mulriply 
in  water  under  natural  conditions,  certainly  to  no  great  extent*  Almost 
all  the  great  water-borne  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  occur  in  the  sf>riug, 
winter,  or  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  water  is  very  cold.  Water-borne 
epidemics  of  typhoid  in  the  siim^mertinie,  when  the  conditiona  iseem 
favorable  for  multiplication  of  the  bacilli,  are  relatively  infrequent. 
Assuming  that  in  the  case  of  typhoid  there  is  no  mulliplication  of  the 
bacilli  in  the  water,  the  dilution  must  have  been  enormous  in  many  of 
the  cases  recorded ;  that  is,  there  must  have  been  very  few  typhoid  bacilli 
in  a  tumblerful  of  water.  If  these  facts  are  correct  it  illustrates  how 
very  few  bacteria,  when  fresh  and  virulent,  may  induce  disease.  The 
experimental  data  from  the  laboratory  indicate  that  the  healthy  organ* 
ism  may,  as  a  rule,  successfully  overcome  small  doses  of  infection.  Feed- 
ing cxpcrinMnits,  especially  upon  the  lower  animals,  under  laboratory 
i*onditions,  indicate  that  very  large  numbers  of  microorganisms  are 
usually  necessary  to  induce  disease  when  administered  by  the  mouth. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  discrepanci€*s  between  laborat4.>ry  and 
natural  conditions.  Many  large  epidemics  have  been  traced  to  indi- 
vidual instances  of  pollution.  In  the  typhoid  epidemics  at  Butler,  Plym- 
outh, New  Haven,  in  Nantieoke  and  Kreading.  there  were  collectively 
3,929  easc*s  of  typhoid  fever,  with  301  deaths,  resulting  from  the  cari'- 
less  treatment  of  the  discharges  of  but  one  individual  patient  m  e»ch 
outbreak. 

Outbreaks  due  to  water  are  usually  caused  by  the  contamination  of 
surface  supplies:  less  often  by  wells  and  sprlngB.  It  ia  self^^^vident 
tluit  the  great  epidemics  have  always  l>een  causi^d  by  polluted  river  or 
lake  waters,  and  not  by  ground  waters.  Ground  water  is  sometim&i 
rtaponsible  for  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever,  especially  in  limestone  did- 
trirts.  as  at  I^usen,  Switzerland;  Paris,  France,  etc.  Usually  when  • 
well  becomes  badly  infected  it  is  from  a  nearby  privy  or  broken  aewer 
underground,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Broad  Street  cholera  epidemic  in 
London. 

Epidemics  from  public  water  euppliea  rt^ult  from  cootaminatbn  by 
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Tftrioiis  factors.  The  use  of  a  raw  water  into  which  is  contiiiiially  flis- 
charged  the  sewage  of  other  toisrig  has  octnrTed  at  Fittsburghj  l^aw- 
Tenoe,  Niagara  Falls,  Albany,  and  Philadelphia,  A  city  may  drink 
the  wat-er  of  a  lake  wliich  has  Wi'ome  its  own  cesspool,  as  did  OhieagOj 
Cleveland,  and  Bnrlington.  The  imlhition  nmy  conic  from  the  wastea 
of  individual  houses,  as  at  Plymouth,  or  from  institutions  or  factories; 
or  the  pollution  may  come  from  privies  gituatcd  directly  over  the  stream 
or  on  its  banks,  as  at  Ithaca;  or  the  p^>llution  may  come  indirectly  after 
the  offending  matter  has  been  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
later  gaining  act^ss  to  the  water  course  by  the  washing  of  rain  or  seep- 
age tlirough  ground  seams.  In  some  instances  epidemics  originate 
through  criminal  thoughtlessness  in  a  town  that  has  been  supplied  with 
a  pure  or  purified  water.  Thus  a  water  pipe  laid  through  a  polluted 
pond  may  become  sufliciently  disjointed  to  permit  admission  of  the  in- 
fected water,  as  occurred  at  Baraboo,  Wis.,  and  Palmerton,  Pa,  The 
admission  of  polluted  w^ater  to  a  pure  city  supply  at  any  time  is  inexcus- 
able. Epidemics  have  originated  as  a  result  of  the  unusual  drain  upon 
the  water  supply  at  times  of  fire,  as  in  the  case  of  Lawrence ;  or  through 
failure  of  valves  to  operate,  as  in  the  case  of  Wilkin shurg.  Pa,,  when 
the  ordinary  water  supply  w^as  judged  to  be  insuflicient  and  no  public 
warning  was  given  of  the  substitution  as  at  Newburyport;  or  when 
jKjlluted  water  was  furnished  temporarily  while  the  filter  plant  was 
undergoing  repair,  as  at  Ijawrcnce,  Mass.,  in  1902,  in  Brewer,  in  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Millinocket,  Me*  Various  public  wells  have  become 
infected  through  ground  seams,  and  have  thus  caused  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever  at  Trenton,  New{K>rt,  and  Mt.  Savage,  Md,* 

In  addition  to  the  usual  sources  of  pollution  of  a  surface  water, 
the  following,  while,  relatively  intrcfpient,  may  he  particularly  dangerous, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  apt  to  take  place  near  the  source  of  supply : 
discharges  from  water-closets  of  railroad  trains  while  crossing  bridges 
or  passing  the  banks  of  reservoirs  and  streams;  picnic  parties;  camping 
parties;  construction  gangs;  fishermen  ;  ferryboats  and  other  craft  upon 
navigable  streams.  The  large  boat^  plying  our  Great  Ijakes  may  dis- 
charge dangerous  and  obnoxious  material  very  near  an  intake. 

Cholera,^— Choleua  in  London  in  185^1— The  Case  of  the  Bhoad 
Steeet  Pump.— Cholera  was  prevalent  in  London  in  1854,  but  prevailed 
with  epidemic  intensity  in  the  rlistrict  about  Broad  Street.  This  focus 
was  conspicuously  circ^imscribed  in  area,  and  the  disease  was  virulent, 
with  great  fatality.  This  case  has  become  classic  because  it  was  one 
of  the  earliest  instances,  if  not  the  first,  in  which  water  was  proved  to 
convey  a  specific  disease.  The  circumstances  were  studied  by  Dr.  John 
Snow  and  by  Mr.  John  York,  Secretary  and  Surveyor  of  the  Cholera 

VHarold  B,  Wood:  "The  Economic  Value  of  Protectmg  the  Water  Sup- 
plies/* J,  A.  M.  .1.,   Oct.  2,   1009,  p.   1093. 
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Itiqiiiry  Camiiiittee,^  Nn  leas  tliau  TiiO  deaths  cK-curreil  m  St,  James 
Piirinh  duririt:  the  seventeen  wet*ks  that  tlie  ciiolera  raged.  The  dt^lh 
rate  was  2'<;o  per  10,000  in  the  parish*  M*hieh  contained  a  population  in 
1851  of  36,40C.  In  the  adjoining  districts  the  death  rate  varied  from 
9  to  33  per  10,000. 

Dr.  Snow  made  a  careful  epidemiological  fttudy  of  the  outbreak  and 
c?ompiled  a  statistical  statement  of  special  value,  which  is  here  given  in 
its  original  form. 


The  BroQil  Sire^t  (Londmi)  wdl  and  deaths  from  A»iaiie  cholera  near  it  in  ISS^ 
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Many  of  the  facts  of  thi,s  epulcinic  are  taken  from  Sedgwick'g  excel- 
lent  acr*f>nnt  in  his  **Prin4'iple8  of  Sanitary  Science  and  the  Puldic 
Health,"  1902,  which  the  student  is  advised  to  read. 

It  will  be  fteen  that  the  disease  broke  out  with  epei'ial  intensity  upon 
August  30  and  declined  noticeahly  after  Scptcniher  in.  The  pump 
had  been  removed  on  September  8.  Br.  Snow's  inquiry  &howe<l  that 
ino^t  of  the  victfm.s  had  preferred  or  had  accesa  to  the  water  of  the 
Broad  Street  well,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  was  it  impo^eihle  to  trace 
any  connection  with  that  source.  Thus,  with  regard  to  73  deaths  ocrur* 
ring  in  the  locality  of  the  pump  ami  studied  especially  with  referenc 
to  this  point,  it  wa«  found  that  Uicre  were  fil  instances  in  whirh  titi 

*Tbe  coinplete  orif^inal  report  ii  etitftl*»*l  "Ri'port  on  the  ClioWa  Outbr<*k 
in  this  Parish  of  St  .Taineg,  \W«tmiii«ter,  during  the  Autumn  of  1854,  Prrwenlrd 
to  t?m  \'t'#iirv  by  the  Cholera  Inquiry  Committee,  July,  1855."  London,  J. 
Ch'irehill,  1855. 
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deceased  persons  used  to  drink  the  water  from  the  pump  in  Broad 
Street,  either  constantly  or  occasionally.  In  6  instances  no  information 
could  be  obtained,  and  in  6  cases  it  was  stated  that  the  deceased  persons 
did  not  drink  the  pump  water  before  their  illness. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Snow  discovered  that,  while  a  workhouse 
(almshouse)  in  Poland  Street  was  three-fourths  surrounded  by  houses 
in  which  cholera  deaths  occurred,  out  of  635  inmates  of  the  workhouse 
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only  5  cholera  deaths  occurred.    The  workhouse,  however,  had  a  well  of 

its  own  in  addition  to  the  city  supply,  and  never  sent  for  water  to  the 

Broad  Street  pump.     If  the  cholera  mortality  in  the  workhouse  had 

been  equal  to  that  in  its  immediate  vicinity  it  should  have  had  50 

deaths. 

A  brewery  in  Broad  Street  employing  seventy  workmen  was  entirely 

exempt,  but,  having  a  well  of  its  own,  and  allowances  of  malt  liquor 

having  been  customarily  made  to  the  employees,  it  appeared  likely  that 

the  proprietor  was  right  in  his  belief  that  resort  was  never  had  to  the 

Broad  Street  well. 
31 
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It  was  quite  otherwige  in  a  cartridge  factory  at  No.  38  Broad  Street, 
where  about  200  workpeople  were  employed,  two  tubs  of  drinking  water 
having  been  kept  on  the  premises  and  always  filled  from  the  Broad 
Street  well.  Among  these  employees  eighteen  died  of  eholera.  Similar 
facte  were  elicited  for  other  factories  on  thii  same  street,  all  tending  to 
show  that  in  general  those  who  drank  the  water  froni  the  Broad  Street 
well  suffered  cither  from  eholera  or  diarrliea,  while  those  who  did  not 
drink  that  water  escaped*  Tlie  whole  chain  of  evidence  was  made 
absolutely  conclusive  by  several  remarkable  and  striking  cases  in  Dr. 
Snow's  report  like  the  following: 

'*A  gentleman  in  delicate  health  was  sent  for  from  Brighton  to  see 
his  brother  at  No.  6  Poland  Street  who  was  attacked  with  cholera  and 
died  in  twelve  hours,  on  the  first  of  September.  The  gentleman  arrived 
after  his  brothers  death,  and  did  not  see  the  body.  He  only  stayed 
about  twenty  minutes  in  the  house,  where  he  took  a  hasty  and  scanty 
luncheon  of  rump  steaks  taking  with  it  a  pmall  tumbler  of  cold  brandy 
and  water,  the  water  being  from  the  Broad  Street  pump.  He  went  to 
Pentonvillei  and  was  attacked  with  eholera  on  the  evening  of  the  fol* 
lowing  day,  September  2,  and  died  the  next  evening.^' 

*'The  deaths  of  Mrs.  -E.  and  her  niece,  who  drank  the  water  from 
Broad  Street  at  the  West  End,  Hampstcad,  deserve  especially  to  be 
noticed.  I  was  informed  by  IMrs.  E,'s  son  that  his  mother  had  not 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Broad  Street  for  many  months.  A  cart  went 
from  Broad  Street  to  West  End  every  day,  and  it  was  the  cnstoni  to 
take  out  a  large  bottle  of  the  water  from  the  pump  in  Broad  Street,  as 
she  preferred  it.  The  water  was  taken  out  on  Thursday,  the  31st  of 
August,  and  she  drank  of  it  in  the  evening  and  also  on  Friday.  She 
was  seized  with  cholera  on  the  evening  of  the  latter  day,  and  died  on 
Saturday.  A  niece  who  was  on  a  visit  to  this  lady  also  drank  of  the 
water.  She  returned  to  her  residence,  a  high  and  healthy  part  of 
Islington,  was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  died  also.  There  was  no 
cholera  at  this  time,  cither  at  Wejst  End  or  in  the  neighborhood  where 
the  niece  died.  Besides  these  two  persons  only  one  servant  partook  of 
the  water  at  West  End,  Hampetead,  and  she  did  not  mxttetp  or,  at  least, 
not  severely.    She  had  diarrhea." 

Mr.  York,  Secretary  and  Surveyor  of  the  Cholera  Inquiry  Commit* 
tee,  was  instructed  to  survey  the  locality  and  examine  the  well,  €e«- 
pool,  and  drains  at  No.  40  Broad  Street,  His  report  revealed  tlie  loU 
lowing  condition  of  affairs:  The  well  was  circular  in  aectioii^  28  feet 
10  inches  deep,  6  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  brick,  and  when  '  ^^1 

(April,  1855)  contained  7  feet  6  inches  of  water*     It  was  ar  at 

the  top,  dome  fashion,  and  tightly  closed  at  a  level  3  feet  9  inchm 
below  the  street  by  a  cover  occupying  the  crest  of  the  dome.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  main  drain  of  the  house  from  No.  40  Broad  Street  lay  0  fe 
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t'hes  above  the  water  level,  and  one  of  its  sides  was  distant  from 
brick  lining  of  tbe  well  onl}-^  2  feet  8  inches.  This  was  an  old- 
ion  drain  12  inches  wide,  with  brick  sides;  the  top  and  bottom  were 
e  with  old  stooe.  It  had  a  small  fall  to  the  main  sewer.  The  mor- 
[oints  of  tbe  old  stone  bottom  were  found  to  be  perished^  as  was  also 
jointing  of  the  brick  sides,  which  had  brought  the  brickwork  into 
condition  of  a  sievcj  and  through  whicii  the  house  drainage  must 
)  percolated  for  a  considerable  period.  Br,  Snow  found  the  cesspool 
aded  for  a  trap,  but  misconstrticted,  and  upon  and  over  a  part  of 

cesspool  a  common 
f^  without  water  supply, 
the  use  of  the  house  had 
,  erected*  The  brick- 
c  of  the  cesspool  was 
id  to  be  in  the  same  de- 
d  condition  as  the 
n.  Dr.  Snow  states 
^  "from  tiie  charged 
[ition  of  tbe  cesspool, 
defective  state  of  its 
rwork,  and  also  that  of 
irain,  no  doubt  remains 
I  my  mind  that  con- 
t  percolation,  and  for  a 
iderable     period,     had 

conveying  fluid  matter 

i   the    drains    into    the 

A  washed  appearance 

he   ground  and  gravel 

corroborated  this  as- 
ption.  The  groimd  be- 
n  the  cesspool  and  the 

was  black,  saturated, 
in  a  swampy  condition^  clearly  demonstrating  the  fact."  This  evi- 
e,  while  only  cireimistantial,  is  sufficient  to  connect  the  cesspool  with 
ircll,  and  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  tliose  who  study  this 
^sting  and  ius?tructive  instance  that  the  water  became  infected  with 
sra  germs  through  tliis  channel.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
reak  occurred  before  the  days  of  bacteriology,  so  that  direct  proof  is 
at.  hand.  As  far  as*  could  be  detcrnuned>  the  infection  of  the  well 
5  from  an  uu recognized  case  of  cholera  in  the  house  at  No.  40  Broad 
et.  There  were  four  severer  cases  of  cholera  siibsequcntly  in  tbe 
J  house. 
The  Choleka  EriDKMio  in  Hambubg  in  1892. — This  epidemic 
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d-aiiels  out  dearly,  not  only  as  one  of  tlie  ni<»sl  (hvaHUUing  ♦»(  modt^rn 
times,  but  m  ofie  of  the  most  instruct ive.  The  relation  between  the 
infected  water  and  the  disease  was  eonclusively  proven,  and  tlie  value 
of  slow  sand  filtration  placed  upon  a  strong  foundation.  The  conditions 
of  the  e]»i«lenii(!  Were  equal  to  those  of  a  wel]-conlr(jlk*d  laboratory  ei* 
periment,  and  the  bacteriological  and  epidemiological  evidence  corrobo- 
rated eaf'h  other  in  every  essential  particular. 

From  Aog:ust  17  to  October  23,  lt^t>3,  a  little  over  two  tnoutha,  tbep^ 
were  nearly  17,000  caocs  of  cholera  in  Hamburg  (population  640,000)^ 
with  8,t)05  dentils.  On  one  day  during  the  height  of  the  epidemic  ovrf 
1,000  new  cases  (M-curred.  This  wa^  a  pandemic  year  for  cholera  to 
the  sense  that  it  tihnwed  a  remarkable  tendency  to  spread  to  all  [lartii 
of  the  world.  It  traveled  from  the  valley  of  the  Gangcg  through  Per- 
sia* to  Bussia,  Germany.  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the 
disease  was  brought  to  our  own  doors  and  several  cases  occurred  ia 
Kew  York  City, 

Hamburg  is  a  separate  city,  and  at  the  time  of  the  epidemic  had  a 
population  of  G-10,000,  Alti*na  (population  143,000)  is  in  Prussia- 
Politirally  Haml)urg  ami  Altona  are  separate,  but  geographically  and 
actually  they  form  one  birgu  city.  The  boundary  nmg  tJirough  a  strt^i't 
on  one  side  of  which  is  Hamburg,  on  the  other  Altona.  Wandsbeck 
(fiopulation  20,000)  is  a  nearby  suburban  town.  Each  of  these  thrw: 
places  at  the  time  of  the  epidemic  had  a  separate  water  supply.  VVantb- 
bcck  drank  filtered  water  from  a  spring  little  subject  to  pollution, 
Hamburg  and  Altona  were  both  funiished  with  water  from  the  Kllie 
River,  which  is  a  grossly  polbited  stream,  lioth  the  cities  of  Hamburg 
and  Altona  rest  upon  the  bank  of  the  Elbe  River,  but  Altona  is  bt^Uiw 
or  downstream.  At  the  time  of  the  epidemic  the  intake  for  the  water 
supply  of  each  city  was  directly  at  the  river  front,  and  the  sewers  uf 
the  city  emptied  into  the  river  at  various  points  along  the  same  river 
front*'.  It  will  tluTcfon*  be  seen  that  Altona  had  Kibe  River  water  phi^ 
Hamburg's  sewage.  'Altona,  however,  first  filtered  this  water  by  the 
slow  sand  process;  Hamburg,  however*  furnished  its  citi^enii  with  tlie 
raw,  un filtered  Elbe  River  water.  This  water  was  first  pumpr^!  to  a 
single  reservoir,  which  at  one  time  held  approximately  a  da\'*s  supply, 
but  had  long  outgrown  iU  usefulness.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
these  three  cities,  with  a  homogeneous  popubih'nn,  with  the  same  climate, 
the  same  low-Iving  site,  »ijh1  all  other  (oiHlitions  simllur,  difTj  r*^<l  r.TiK 
in  their  water  supply* 

Relatively  few  cnsc-s  otiurn^d  in  Altotia»  and  nio^t  of  tlie*^*  W(,*re  «>n 
the  bounrlary,  where  the  jK-oplo  pmbably  had  access  to  the  raw,  un- 
filtered  Elbe  River  water*  In  Koeh'g  own  worda^  **cholera  in  Ham* 
burg  went  right  up   Ut   the  boundary  of    Altona   and    there  stopped* 
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cholera   on   the   Hamburg   side,   whereas   the    Altoiia   side   was    free 
from  iV^ 

During  the  epidemic  the  deaths  in  the  several  cities  were  as  follows: 


Population 

Deaths 

Deaths 
per  10,000 
luhabitants 

• 

Hamburg 

640,400 

143,000 

20,000 

8,605 

328 
43 

134.4 

Altona 

23.0 

Wandsbeck 

22.0 

Further  evidence  consisted  in  the  fact  that  at  one  point  close  to 
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Fio.  116. — Hamburg  received  its  water  supply  from  the  River  Elbe  (unfiltered)  at  G# 
The  sewage  of  Hamburg  and  Altona  entered  the  Elbe  at  ABC.  Altona  received  its 
water  supply  from  the  Elbe  at  D,  about  8  miles  below  ABC.  The  sand  filters  which 
purified  this  water  were  located  at  Blankenesc.  Wandsbeck  had  an  independent  water 
supply  from  a  small  lake. 

and  on  the  Hamburg  side  of  the  boundary  line  between  Hamburg  and 
Altona  is  a  large  yard  known  as  the  Hamburger  Platz.  It  contains 
two  rows  of  large  and  lofty  dwellings  containing  seventy-two  sepa- 
rate tenements  and  some  400  people  belonging  almost  wholly  to  those 
classes  who  suffer  most  from  cholera  elsewhere  in  Hamburg.  While 
cholera  prevailed  all  around  no  single  case  occurred  among  the  many 
residents  of  this  court  during  the  whole  epidemic.  Koch  found  that, 
owing  to  local  difficulties,  water  from  the  Hamburg  mains  could  not 
easily  be  obtained  for  the  dwellings  in  question,  and  hence  a  supply 
had  been  obtained  from  one  of  the  Altona  mains  in  an  adjacent  street, 
This  was  the  only  part  of  Hamburg  that  received  Altona  water,  and  it 
was  also  the  only  spot  in  Hamburg  in  which  was  aggregated  a  population 
of  the  class  in  question  which  escaped  the  cholera.  The  source  of  the 
epidemic  was  traced  to  Russian  immigrants  crowded  in  barracks  on  one 
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of  the  wharves  pending  their  embarkation  for  the  United  States, 
"at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  there  were  on  an  average  alxttit  1,000  of 
these  people  on  hand  all  the  time.  Many  of  tliem  came  from  districts 
in  Ru^Bia  which  had  been,  and  were  then,  eufTcrijig  se^'erely  from 
cholera,  and  all  were  well  supplied  with  dirty  clothing  and  blanket*, 
some  of  which  they  washed  while  they  were  being  detained.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  among  those  that  had  arrived  there  niU8t  have  been  some 
mild  cases  of  tlie  disease,  or  at  least  some  convalescents  with  cholera 
germs  still  in  their  evacuations  two  or  three  weeks  after  recovery.  All 
of  the  sewage  matters  of  every  description  from  these  people  were  dis- 
charged directly  into  the  river  at  the  wharf/*  After  the  Elbe  Biver 
once  became  seeded  with  the  cholera  vibrios  the  people  in  Hamburg  who 
drank  tbie  infected  water  took  the  disease,  and  their  discharges,  return- 
ing to  the  river,  added  fuel  to  the  flames.  A  vicious  circle  was  thus 
set  up,  so  tliat  the  infection  became  exceedingly  concentrated  and  in- 
tense, and  as  tlie  circle  was  a  short  one  the  time  interval  was  corre- 
spondingly brief  and  the  virulence  unusually  severe. 

The  Hamburg  outbreak  w^ll  ever  remain  classic  on  account  of  the 
clearness  of  the  circumstances  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  missing 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  as  the  specific  organism  was  readily  iso- 
lated from  the  Elbe  River  water. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Tiie  Influence  of  Pctre  Water  upok  Ttfhoid 
Fever, — The  effect  of  an  improved  water  supply  appears  to  have  a 
more  favorable  influence  upon  typhoid  fever  than  upon  any  other  dis- 
ease. The  relation  between  water  and  typhoid  fever  has  long  been 
known,  and  the  attention  of  vital  statisticians  has  been  focused  upon 
the  improvement  in  morbidity  and  mortality  of  this  disease  following 
the  purification  of  a  water  supjtly.  There  is  now  reason  to  believe 
that  tlie  good  effects  of  a  pure  water  in  preventing  other  diseases  may 
I>08sibly  outweigh  the  good  effects  in  typhoid  alone.  The  typhoid  figures 
present  such  clear  and  often  dramatic  proof  of  the  value  of  clean  water 
in  the  conservation  of  health  that  a  few  of  the  striking  tables  and  charts 
are  shown  upon  the  following  pages,  and  should  be  carefully  letudicd 
by  the  student. 

For  the  general  character  of  water*bome  epidemics  of  t}'phoid  fever 
and  the  relation  of  ice  and  cold  water  to  typhoid  see  page  dG, 

The  table  on  page  914,  compiled  by  Kober,*  clearly  shows  the  effect 
of  improving  the  water  supply  in  typhoid  fever  death  rates  in  American 
cities. 

From  this  table  we  learn  that  the  combined  average  anntml  rati 
from  typhoid  fever  in  cities  with  a  polluted  snpply  was  69.4,  and  after 
the  substitution  of  a  purer  water  fell  to  19.8  per  100,000 — a  reduetioii 

*  "CoTifl^rvatioa  of  Life  and  Hcaltk  by  lm|iroved  Water  Supply^**  Qeorge  IL 
Kobtr,  1908, 
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of  ^  per  cent.    The  BuIleUn  of  the  New  York  State  Health  Depart- 
ent  for  April,  1008»  showsj  tliat  the  death  rate  from  t}7ihoid  fever 
In  ten  cities  of  that  state  lias  lieen  rediioed  53 A  per  cent  by  an  im- 
proved water  supply.    Many  similar  instances  are  cited  in  the  literature. 


ToWe  showing  the  average  typhoid  de^th  rate  per  lOOflOOSor  a  period  prior  to  the  improve- 
'    ment  in  the  loater  suppiy^  the  average  typhoid  death  rate  per  tOOflOO  smce  ike  chan^fe 
in  the  water  supply ,  and  the  percentage  of  reduction  oau^  by  the  improvetnent 


I 


Plaoe 


Average 

Before 

ImpToveoient 


AvifriMce 

After 

Improvoment 


Per  Cent, 
BiHluclioa  in 
D«!ath  Kiiie 


6 
7 
H 
9 
10 


Albany 

BinghatntoQ 

Elniini 

HortieU.  .  ,  . 
Hudson .... 

Ithaca 

Rensseber. . 
Schenectady 

Troy 

Watertowti  > 


88. g 
39.3 
54,9 

42.2 
64.3 
67.2 
95.5 
26.0 
58.2 
94.7 


23.7 
11.7 
41.5 
24.7 
31.9 
14.6 
54.4 
14.4 
31.0 
36.9 


73.0 
72.2 
24.4 
41.4 
50.5 
78.3 
43.0 
42.6 
46.8 
61.8 


Thj3  Typhoid  Epidemic  at  Lausex,  S\viTZKitL.\XD. — The  epidemic 
»f  typhoid  fever  which  occurred  in  Lausen,  Switzerland,  in  1872,  was 
tie  first  to  attract  general  attention,  "and,  because  of  certain  peculiar 
^nditions  connected  with  it,  and  especially  because  of  its  inlluence  upon 
le  theory  and  practice  of  the  purification  of  water  by  filtration,  it  de- 
Brvea  the  most  careful  consideration  by  all  students  of  sanitation.'* 
It  is  also  interesting  because  of  the  remoteness  and  unusual  method 
by  which  the  infection  reached  the  water  supply.     The  following  ac- 
count of  this  epidemic  is  from  the  description  by  Sedgwick,  quoting 
j_ Dr.  Hagler's *  report : 

jH  The  epidemic  occurred  in  the  little  village  of  Lausen  in  the  canton 
of  Basel  in  Switzerland  in  August^  1872.  Lausen  was  a  well-kept  village 
of  90  houses  and  780  inhabitants,  aud  had  never,  so  far  as  known,  suf- 
fered from  a  typhoid  epidemic*  For  many  years  it  had  not  had  even 
a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever,  and  it  had  escaped  cholera  even  when  the 
surrounding  country  suffered  from  it.  Suddenly »  in  August,  1872,  an 
outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  occurred,  atTecting  a  large  part  of  the  entire 

»,population. 
;  A  slmrt  distance  south  of  Lausen  is  a  little  valley,  the  FiirlerthaU 
Separated  from  Lausen  by  a  hill,  the  Stocklialden,  and  in  this  valley,  on 
Jime  19,  upon  an  isolated  farm,  a  peasant,  who  had  recently  been  away 
from  home,  fell  ill  with  a  very  severe  case  of  tyi^hoid  fever,  which  he 
had  apparently  contracted  during  his  absence.  In  the  next  two  months 
l^b        ^Siceih  Report,  Rtvf*rs  Polfution  Commieeion  of  1868,  London,  1874. 
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Ntsr  LN  Wat  Ell  Supply. 


1,— 'Prinn  utifiltfT^Kf  rivrr  mipply  to  filtx^^rcd  river  «upply. 

2*^Frum  until tiTed  riv*T  vuL\*p\y  to  welb. 

d**— FrDQi  polluted  river  supply  to  cou^ervcd  river  lupply.     (Kobtv.) 
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Flo.  118.^ — Meak  Drath  Rates  fsom  Ttpboid  Fsvee,  1902  to  1906*  m  66  Amehican 
I  Cities  anp  7  Foreiun  CiTiua  Groupkd  Accqhpinu  to  their  Dkinkino  Watea. 

^M       Tbe  raloft  lot  forciifii  ciUos  iire  takeu  from  Jamea  H.  Fuertea.  (KoberJ 
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there  occurred  three  other  cases  in  the  neighborhood — a  girl,  and  the 
wife  and  son  of  the  peasant. 

No  one  in  Lausen  knew  anything  of  these  cases  in  the  remote  and 
lonely  valley,  when  suddenly,  on  August  7,  ten  cases  of  typhoid  ferer 
appeared  in  Lausen,  and  by  the  end  of  9  days  57  cases.  The  number 
rose  in  the  first  four  weeks  to  more  than  one  hundred,  and  by  the  end 
of  tho  epidemic  in  October  to  about  130,  or  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  Besides  these,  fourteen  children  who  had  spent  their  sum* 
mer  vacation  in  Lausen  fell  ill  with  the  same  disease  in  Basel.  The 
fever  was  distributed  quite  evenly  throughout  the  town,  vrith  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  houses  which  derived  their  water  from  their  own  wells 
and  not  from  the  public  water  supply.  Attention  was  thus  fijced  upon 
the  latter,  which  was  obtained  from  a  well  at  the  foot  of  the  Stockhalden 
hill  on  the  Lausen  side.  The  well  was  walled  up,  covered,  and  apfiar* 
ently  protected,  and  from  it  the  water  was  conducted  to  the  village, 
where  it  was  distributed  by  several  public  fountains.  Only  six  hot! 
nsed  their  own  wells,  and  in  these  six  there  was  not  a  single  ca^iTI 
t}*phoid  fever,  while  in  almost  all  the  other  houses  of  the  village,  which 
depended  upon  the  public  water  supply,  cases  of  the  disease  existed. 
Suspicion  was  thus  directed  to  the  water  supply  as  the  source  of  the 
typhoid,  very  largely  because  no  other  source  could  well  be  imaginecl. 

There  had  long  been  a  belief  that  the  T^uscn  well  or  spring  was 
fed  by  and  had  a  subterranean  connection  with  a  brook  (the  Fiirler 
brook)  in  the  neighboring  Fiirler  valley;  and  since  this  brook  ran  near 
the  pea8ant*s  house  and  was  known  to  have  been  freely  polluted  by  the 
excreta  of  the  typhoid  fever  patients,  absolute  proofs  of  the  connection 
between  the  wall  of  Lausen  and  the  Fiirler  brook  could  not  fail  to  be 
highly  suggestive  and  important.  Fortunately,  such  proofs  were  not 
far  to  seek.  Some  ten  years  before  observations  had  been  made  which 
had  shown  an  intimate  connection  between  the  brook  and  the  well. 
At  that  time,  without  any  known  reason,  there  had  suddenly  appeared 
near  the  brook  in  the  Fiirler  valley  below  the  hamlet  a  hole  about  eight 
feet  deep  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  clear  water  was  flowing.  As  an  experiment  the  water 
of  the  little  Fiirler  brotjk  was  at  that  time  turned  into  this  hole,  with 
the  result  tliat  it  had  all  flowed  away  underground  and  disappeared,  and 
an  hour  or  two  later  the  public  fountains  of  Lausen,  which,  on  account 
of  the  dry  weather  prevailing  at  the  time,  were  not  nmning,  had  begun 
flowing  abundantly.  The  water  from  them,  which  was  at  first  turbid, 
later  became  clear;  and  they  had  continued  to  flow  freely  until  tbt 
Fijrler  brook  was  returned  to  its  original  bed  and  the  hole  had  beco 
filled  up.  But  every  year  afterward,  whenever  the  meadows  below  th« 
site  of  the  hole  were  irrigated  or  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  brook, 
the  Lausen  fountains  soon  began  to  flow  more  freely.    In  the  epidemic 
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fear  (1872)  the  meadows  liad  been  overflowed  as  usual  from  the  middle 

the  end  of  Jtily,  wliich  was  the  very  time  when  tlte  brook  had  been 

ifected  by  the  excrements  of  the  typhoid  patients.    The  water  supply 

^f  Lausen  had  increased  as  usual,  had  been  turbid  at  the  beginning,  and 

bad  had  a  disagreeable  taste.     And  about  three  weeks  before  the  begin- 

ling  of  the  irrigation  of  the  Fiirler  meadows  typhoid  fever  had  broken 

it,  suddenly  and  violently,  in  Lausen. 

In  order  to  make  matters,  if  possible,  more  certain  the  following 
tperiments  were  made,  but  unfortunately  not  until  the  end  of  August 
rhen  the  water  of  the  Lausen  supply  had  again  become  clear.    The  hole 
rhich  had  appeared  ten  years  earlier,  and  had  afterward  been  filled  up, 
ras  reopened,  and  the  little  brook  w^as  once  more  led  into  it;  three  hours 
iter  the  lausen  fountains  were  yielding  double  their  nsual  volume.    A 
aantity  of  brine  containing  about  eighteen  hundred  pounds  of  common 
nit  was  now  poured  into  the  brook  as  it  entered  the  hole,  whereupon 
lere  appeared  very  soon  in  the  Lausen  water  first  a  small,  later  a  con- 
iderable,  and  finally  a  very  strong  reaction  for  chlorin,  while  the  total 
Dlids  increased, to  an  amount  three  times  as  great  as  before  the  brine 
as  added*     In  another  experiment  five   thousand  pounds   of   flour 
[Mehl),  finely  ground,  were  likewise  added  to  the  brook  as  it  disap- 
peared in  the  hole;  but  this  time  there  was  no  increase  of  the  total 
[iolids,  nor  were  any  starch  grains  detected  in  the  Lausen  water. 

It  was  naturally  concluded  from  these  experiments  that  while  the 

rater  of  the  brook  undoubtedly  passed  through  to  Lausen  and  carried 

rith  it  salts  in  solution,  it  nevertheless  underwent  a  filtration  which 

forbade  the  passage  of  suspended  matters  as  large  as  starch  grains.    Dr. 

lagler,  from  whose  report  the  foregoing  facts  are  taken,  was  careful, 

[>wever,  to  state  that  "it  is  not  denied  that  small  organized  particles, 

'such  as  typhoid  fever  germs,  may  nevertheless  have  been  able  to  find  a 

passage/*    As  a  matter  of  fact  Dr.  Hagler's  minute  account  does  to-day 

give  TIB  Bome  indication  that  such  germs  might  easily  have  passed  from 

^the  brook  to  Lausen,  for  the  turbidity  of  winch  he  repeatedly  speaks  is 

"evidence  of  the  passage  of  particles  as  small  as,  and  possilDly  smaller 

than,  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever.^ 
U       Unfortunately  this  was  before  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  were  known, 
^^and  no  experiments  were  made  with  suspended  matters  as  small  as  bac- 
teria.   The  conclusion  w^as  inevitable  that  although  filtration  had  in  this 
case  sufficed  to  remove  starch  grains,  it  had  been  powerless  to  remove  the 

I  germs  of  tj^phoid  fever;  and,  accordingly,  filtration  as  a   safeguard 
igainst  disease  in  drinkiug  water  fell  for  a  time  into  disrepute.* 
f       ^'-TypbiiB    und    TrJnkwaagcr,"    Vierteljahresschrift    fUr   Sffentliche    Gesund- 
meittpfiege,  VI,   154;    alao   Sixth  Eeportt  Rivers  Pollution  Vommisitiofi  of  1868, 
London*   1874, 

*8t:dgwjL"k,  Jourytal  A'eio  Ent^land  Water  W&rka  Asaodaiion,  XV,   1901,  p. 
330,  No.   4. 
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The  TviMioitJ  Kri!>EMic  in  Plymouth,  Pknn.— In  1885  the  mining 
town  of  ri}Tuoiith,  Pcmi.*  with  a  population  of  akmt  8,000,  sullerrtl 
with  a  eevere  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  which  iiivolveil  one  in  every 
eight  of  the  inhaljitantg.  Plymouth  ret-eivetl  its  water  from  a  mountain 
l)rDok  which  drained  an  almost  uninhabited  watershed.  The  etreaiii 
wae  danimef)  at  int4:*rvak  and  the  water  wa^  stored  in  a  series  of  four 
email  impounding  reservoirs.     The  source  of  the  infeetion  wai?  traced 

to  a  citizen  who  spent  bis 


4Ta  RescRvom 


^  HOOSC  FROM  WHICH 

:iNr£CTiONc>uMC. 


Christmas  holidays  in  Phil* 
adelphia  and  returned  home 
in  January.  He  contracti^l 
typhoid;  the  excreta  were 
not  disinfected,  but  were 
thrown  either  into  the 
frozen  creek  or  upon  ii» 
hanks  within  25  or  30  feet 
of  the  edge  of  the  8tn.'am. 
(See  map.)  At  this  time 
tbo  brook  wa«  frozen  and 
remained  so  until  spring. 
There  e»ime  a  thaw  in 
March  and  the  entire  accu- 
mulation waj?  washed  into 
the  brook  and  thence  into 
the  water-main.  Three 
wrcks  thereafter  ca^'S  of  ty- 
|ihoid  by  the  8ct>re  made 
their  api>earance  throughout 
the  town.  On  some  day* 
more  than  100  new  caaea  oc- 
curred. In  all  1,004  easei* 
were  reiM)rt4uU  Some  e^ti* 
nmtcH  phi<ed  tlie  nundwr  at 
1^500,  that  18,  1  in  every  5  of  the  inhabitants.  There  were  114  deatUis. 
The  epidemic  was  limited  to  the  houses  ^ipplied  with  the  tx^wn  water  or 
to  perscius  who  drank  of  the  public  water  supply.  TJie  dii*tinctitin  was 
particularly  emphai^izefl  on  one  street  where  the  houses  on  one  side  had 
one  or  more  cat^es  while  the  houses  on  tlie  other  i?idc  bad  none  at  alL 
The  former  were  supplied  by  the  town  watvr,  tbe  JuUer  depcmbHl 
wells. 

This  epidemic  will  ever  ^tand  out  in  tlic  literature  as  a  iIearK*il 
imttancc  of  wat<?r-l)orne  typhoid  cause*!  by  the  quick  transfer  of  virulent 
material  from  a  single  catte.  It  proves  further  that  freexin^^  alone  was 
not  sutticient  to  destroy  the  typhoid  infiH*tion,  and  f»n  account  of  the 
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coldness  of  the  water  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  any  multiplication 
of  the  typhoid  bacilli  occurred.  The  infection,  although  greatly  diluted, 
was  nevertheless  sufficiently  virulent  to  induce  the  disease  in  most  of 
those  who  drank  the  water.  It  further  teaches  the  lesson  how  one  per- 
son is  sufficient  to  defile  the  "pure  waters  of  a  mountain  brook  draining 
an  almost  uninhabited  territory/*  This  epidemic  was  the  first  large 
outbreak  in  America  where  the  cause  was  definitely  traced  to  the  water 
supply.  It  stands  out  sharply  in  the  sanitary  annals  of  our  country  on 
account  of  the  lessons  it  taught  and  the  good  influence  it  had  in  stimu- 
lating other  cities  to  safeguard  and  improve  their  water  supplies. 

The  Typhoid  Epidemic  at  New  HAVEN.^Very  similar  to  the  Plym- 
outh outbreak  was  that  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  during  April,  May,  and 
June  of  1901,  when  514  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred,  resulting  in  73 
deaths.  The  outbreak  was  carefully  studied  by  Professor  Herbert  E. 
Smith,  who  "found  that  it  was  unquestionably  due  to  an  infection  of  one 
of  the  sources  of  public  water  supply. 

The  water  supply  in  New  Haven  was  drawn  from  five  distinct  sys- 
tems. It  was  all  surface  water  and  was  used  without  filtration.  One  of 
the  sources  was  known  as  the  Dawson  supply.  Dawson  Lake  was  a 
storage  reservoir  located  on  West  Biver  in  Woodbridge,  five  miles  from 
New  Haven.  Dawson  Lake  had  an  area  of  60  acres  and  a  capacity 
of  300,000,000  gallons.  There  was  no  direct  sewage  pollution  upon 
the  catchment  area  and  the  rural  population  was  only  25  per  square 
mile. 

A  mile  and  a  half  above  the  Dawson  Lake  a  small  stream  flowed  into 
the  river,  and  about  half  a  mile  up  this  stream  there  was  a  farmhouse 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  180  feet  above  the  water  in  the  lake. 
Several  cases  occurred  in  this  house  during  January  and  February,  1901. 
The  excreta  was  thrown  into  a  shallow  privy  vault  without  disinfection 
(for  the  reason  that  typhoid  fever  was  not  at  first  recognized).  Here 
they  accumulated  and  remained  more  or  less  frozen  for  six  weeks  or 
more.  This  privy  was  325  feet  from  the  brook  and  40  feet  above  it. 
On  March  10  and  11  there  were  a  heavy  rainfall  (2.46  inches)  and  a 
sudden  thaw.  The  flow  was  so  large  that  in  spite  of  the  intervention 
of  the  storage  reservoir  the  water  in  the  city  was  in  a  turbid  condition 
on  the  afternoon  of  March  11.  The  typhoid  fever  outbreak  began  about 
10  days  later,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  infection  took 
place  at  this  time.  Professor  Smith  found  that  9(1  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
that  occurred  were  in  the  districts  supplied  with  water  from  the  Dawson 
Lake.      (Whipple.) 

This  outbreak  again  illustrates  the  resistance  of  the  typhoid  infection 
to  freezing,  and  the  danger  from  a  surface  supply  that  for  years  may  run 
satisfactorily.  Even  the  storage  reservoir  failed  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
Plymouth  case,  to  check  the  quick  transfer  of  the  infection.    Had  the 
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Dawson  supply  been  filtered  or  otherwise  puriBed  the  epidemic 
have  been  averted. 

The  TYPiiorD  Epidemio  at  Ashland,  Wisconsin. — This  outbreak 
is  cited  from  Harrington  and  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  in  that,  in 
addition  to  serving  as.  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  danger  of  using 
the  same  body  of  water  as  a  place  for  the  digposal  of  sewage  and  bm  a 
aouree  of  drinking  water,  it  was  made  the  basis  of  an  action  at  law, 
which  established  the  liability  of  water  companies  and  municipalitiea 
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m  case  of  sickness  and  death  caused  by  the  distribution  and  naa 
infected  water. 

The  city's  supply  is  derived  from  an  arm  of  Lake  Superior,  Che* 
quamegon  Bay,  npon  which  the  city  is  sftnated.  This  bay,  which  i« 
about  twelve  miles  long,  and  of  an  average  width  of  five>  varies  from 
eight  to  thirty-sijc  feet  in  depth.  North  of  the  city,  and  extending  out-' 
ward  in  a  northwestwardly  direction,  is  a  breakwater  constructed  for  the 
protection  of  the  harbor  against  northerly  gales ;  and  between  it  and  the 
city  the  mouth  of  the  water  intake  is  located  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  (See  Fig.  120.)  The  sewage  of  the  city  is  disc»harged  fnrther  to 
the  west  and  south.  The  currents  in  the  bay  follow  the  course  indi<mt4*d 
by  the  arrows  in  the  figure,  and  carry  the  sewage  toward  the  breakwater  , 
and  over  the  mouth  of  the  intake.    This  condition  of  aEaira  was  brought  | 
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to  the  attention  of  the  company  by  the  health  hoards  of  the  city  and 
slate  repeatedly,  but  without  results.  That  the  water  was  polluted  was 
evident  on  mere  ocular  inspection^  for  it  was  often  cloudy  or  markedly 
turbulent  During  the  winter  of  1893-94  typhoid  <ever  made  its  ap* 
pearance  in  the  city,  and  from  the  initial  cases  a  disastrous  epidemic  de- 
veloped, which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  model  filtering  plant, 
■  The  action  at  law  referred  to  above  was  brought  by  the  widow  of 
one  of  the  victims.  In  evidence  it  was  shown  that  he  lived  continuously 
in  Ashland,  and  drank  no  water  other  than  that  supplied  by  the  water 
company;  that  previous  to  his  seizure  the  disease  had  prevailed  in  the 
city,  and  that  the  diischargcs  from  the  antecedent  cases  had  passed  into 
the  waters  of  the  bay  by  way  of  the  city  sewers.  The  court  found  for 
the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $5,000. 

^Tke  Ttphoid  Epidemic  ik  Mankato,  Minn. — Mankato  (popula- 
tion 11»553)  receives  its  water  supply  from  four  deep  artesian  wells  on 
Washington  Street.  Two  of  these  wells  are  within  from  16  to  18  feet 
of  the  pumping  station.  The  main  outlet  of  the  sewer  runs  down  Wash- 
ington Street,  emptying  into  the  river.  A  great  flood  occurred  May  20 
to  24,  1908,  The  gate  in  the  main  trtmlc  of  the  sewer  was  let  down  on 
the  night  of  June  24,  1908,  in  order  to  keep  the  river  from  backing  up 
into  the  sewers.  This  caused  a  backing  up  or  stasis  of  the  sewage,  which 
in  turn  backed  up  into  a  well  pit  of  the  new  artesian  well  near  the 
pumping  station,  hence  sewage  was  pumped  into  the  water  system.  Two 
of  the  other  wells  and  suction  mains  were  rusty  and  leaked  and  had 
not  been  properly  looked  after  for  a  number  of  years.  Then  came  a 
sudden  sharp  epidemic  of  diarrhea,  June  26,  Probably  2,000  persons 
were  affected.  It  soon  developed  that  the  prevailing  disease  was  typhoid 
fever.  The  epidemic  lasted  from  June  26  and  gradually  died  out  by 
Nov.  20,  1908.  From  July  7  to  Nov.  20  4fi4  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
were  reported  to  the  Health  Officer.  Four  hundred  and  one  of  these 
cases  were  considered  primary  and  57  secondary  or  contact  cases  and  G 
outside  or  imported  infection* 

This  water-borne  outbreak  of  t}^phoid  fever  is  particularly  instructive 
from  the  fact  that  Delia  McKeever  and  Kate  Flanagan,  administratrices 
of  the  estates  of  their  husbands,  who  had  died  of  the  fever,  sued  the  city 
of  Mankato  for  damages.  The  city  demurred  to  this  complaint  on  the 
grounds  that  as  a  government  it  could  not  be  sued  and  was  exempt 
because  it  was  carrying:  out  a  government  function.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Minnesota  held  that  "the  state  is  liable  if  damages  can  be  proved.** 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  holding  the  city  liable  sets  an  ex- 
cellent precedent  which  places  the  responsibility  where  it  should  be. 
Citizens  are  evidently  as  much  entitled  to  reasonable  sanitary  protection 
as  they  are  to  police  protection,  or  to  protection  from  accidents  at  grade 
crossings.    It  is  a  fortunate  day  for  preventive  medicine  when  the  prin- 
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eiple  18  recognized  that  sanitary  negligence  k  just  as  culpable  afi  the 
negligence  which  fails  to  place  a  red  flag  or  a  red  lantern  to  warn 
against  a  pitfall  in  the  public  highway. 

TiLK  Typhoid  Spiuemic  in  Ithaca,  New  York. — In  the  winter  of 
1003  Ithaca,  New  York,  the  seat  of  Cornell  University,  was  visited  by  a 
severe  epidemic  in  th^  course  of  which  1,350  cases  of  t\TJhoid  fever 
occurred  in  a  population  of  ahout  13,1 56,  The  population  included 
about  3,000  students  at  the  univernity.  More  than  500  homes  were  vi^ 
ited  and  there  were  82  deaths.  The  epidemic  tK)vered  a  period  of  ahout 
3  months  aod  extended  from  ahout  the'lllh  of  January,  lt»03,  to  the  Ist 
of  April,  although  for  several  months  before  the  epiilcmic  lM?gan  tv^phoid 
fever  had  bei^n  unduly  prevalent.  The  epidemic  w^as  carefully  studied 
by  Dr,  George  A.  8opcr,  w^ho  clearly  showed  that  the  disease  was  due 
to  the  pu!)lic  water  supply,  although  the  original  ca.se  or  cases  which 
gave  rise  to  the  epidemic  w^re  not  ascertained.  Ithaca  had  at  Uint  tieie 
three  separate  sour<"es  of  water  supply.  The  larger  one  w^as  derived 
from  Six-^nie  Creek  and  the  second  supply  from  Buttermilk  Creitk,  and 
the  third  w^as  an  independent  supply  for  the  university.  The  conditions 
on  tlie  two  streams  were  similar.  Both  streams  w^ere  considerably  pol- 
luted by  the  population  which  lived  largely  in  villages  bordering  on  the 
streams.  The  nearest  of  these  villages  was  5  miles  above  the  intake* 
Soper  found  numerous  other  sourceg  of  contamination  on  the  water- 
abed,  and  some  even  in  the  city  of  Ithaca  a  few  rods  above  the  intake  of 
the  water-works  where  there  were  no  lews  than  17  privies  hi*^4ited  on  the 
precipitous  banks  of  the  creek.  It  was  known  that  during  the  yesr 
previous  to  the  epidemic  there  had  hcen  at  lea^t  6  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
on  the  watershed.  The  typhoid  epidemic  in  Ithaca  followed  a  AckmI  in 
the  river. 

One  episode  of  the  epidemic  is  worthy  of  special  mention*  namely, 
a  secondary  outbreak  which  resulted  from  the  infection  of  a  well.  This 
well  had  become  p<i»pular  among  the  residents  of  a  certain  district  at  the 
time  when  the  public  supply  came  to  be  distrusted,  and  its  good  quality 
was  taken  for  granted.  But  the  wufe  of  the  owner  was  taken  sick  with 
typhoid  fever  during  the  epidoraic,  and  her  dejecta  passed  witliout  disin- 
fection through  the  water-t'loset»  and  into  a  drain-pipe  which  ran  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  well.  The  joint*  of  the  drain-pipe  were  inaeeure; 
and  the  well  water,  which  had  prol>ably  been  for  some  time  groflsly 
contaminated,  finally  became  infected.  As  a  result  about  6fty  caaea  of 
t^'^phoid  fever  and  five  deaths  were  traced  to  people  whn  nsc<l  this  well 
water.     (Whipple.) 

Thk  TYrnoin  Kpipi :mic  is  Brri.i:u,  Penx,^— Butler,  Penn.  (jKipu- 
lation  lfi,000),  had  an  cpidcmii'  of  typhoid  fever  in  11»03.  There  wrw 
1,270  cases,  that  is,  alHiut  8  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  attacked. 
Infection  in  this  caai?  was  dearly  water4K>rne  and  was  tractid  to  one  of 
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various  points  of  the  stream,  eimall  tribiitaries,  or  cre<*ks.  One  house  in 
particular,  provided  with  an  overhang'iiig  privy*  emptied  into  the  ereek 
within  a  short  di.^tanre  of  the  pumping  ^^tation. 

The  Typhoid  Epidemics  of  Lawuence  and  Lowell. — Duriog  the 
years  1890*91  a  t}'phoid  fever  epidemic  orenrred  in  Lowell  and  Law* 
rence,  Mass.  This  epidemic  illustrates  with  great  elearness  what  oeeurs 
on  streams  which  are  used  both  as  sources  of  water  supply  and  as  re- 
ceptacles for  sewage.  Both  cities  are  oo  llie  Merrimac  River,  which  was 
grossly  polhited  by  the  sewage  of  Manchester  (population  414*^(1), 
Haverhill  (population  27,412),  Nashua  (population  19^311),  Concord 
(population  17,004),  Fitehhurg  (population  22,037),  Newburj^port 
(population  13,947),  Marlborough  (population  13,805),  Clinton  (popu- 
lation 10j424),  and  from  other  sources  of  pollution.  In  Lowell  550 
eases  of  typhoid  fever  oceiirrt^d  from  Sept.,  1800,  to  Jan.,  1891.  The 
epidemic  was  carefully  studied  by  Professor  William  T.  Sedgwick,  wha 
made  a  most  thorough  investigation, 

A  short  time  after  the  epideniie  in  Lowell  typhoid  fever  broke  out 
in  Lawrence,  nine  miles  downstream,  au<l  rapiiHy  increased.  The  rela- 
tion between  these  two  epidemics  was  most  striking.  Lowell  discharged 
its  sewage  into  the  river,  Lawrence  drank  the  water  without  titration. 
The  climax  of  the  Lawrence  epidemic  occurred  about  one  month  after 
that  in  Lowell.  In  1892  there  was  a  repetition  of  this  episode.  Typhoid 
fever  in  Lowell  was  again  responsible  for  an  increase  of  typhoid  fever 
in  Lawrence*  As  a  consequence  of  these  occurrences  Lowell  abandoned 
the  river  and  introduced  a  ground  water  supply,  while  at  I.awrence  a 
filtration  plant  was  constructed  which  has  materially  rt^tluced  the 
amount  of  typhoid  fever  in  that  city.     (Whipple.) 

The  Typhoid  Epidemics  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alleghany.— These 
two  Pennsylvania  cities  are  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany 
an<l  Monongalicla  Rivers,  where  they  unite  to  form  the  Ohio.  In  1900 
Tittsburgh  had  a  population  of  32LG1S  and  Alleghany  129,896.  Pitts- 
burgh takes  its  water  from  the  Alleghany  River  at  Brilliant  Station*  six 
mik^s  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  and  from  the  Munmigahela  River 
at  a  point  three  miles  above  the  junction,  Alleghany  receives  its  water 
supply  from  the  Alleghany  River  at  ^lontrose,  ten  miles  from  the  point; 
it  is  drawn  from  a  rock*iilted  crib*  It  is  practically  unfiltered  water. 
Both  the  Monongahela  and  the  Alleghany  Rivers  are  grossly  polluted 
streams,  receiving  the  sewage  from  a  p<jpulous  watershed :  in  adrlition 
the  sewers  of  the  cities  of  Alleghany  and  Pittsburgh  empty  directly  into 
these  Btreams,  and  on  account  of  the  rapid  growth  of  these  cities  much 
of  this  sewage  entered  the  river  dangerously  near  to  the  water  intakes. 
The  records  of  the  Board  of  Health  show  that  at  this  time  there  oc- 
curred annually  upward  of  5,000  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

For  about  ten  years  centering  around  1900  Pittsburgh  and  Alleghany 
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had  the  uneuviablo  distinction  of  liaving  the  highest  typhoid  deal 
rate  of  any  city  in  this  country  and  probably  of  any  large  city  in  tlie 
world.  At  times  the  rates  ran  above  150  per  100,000.  The  condi- 
tions have  recently  been  improved  by  the  introdiictioa  of  slow  sand 
filtration  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Alleghany,  which  is  now  offi- 
cially known  n&  Nortti  Pittsburgh,  waa  furnished  (191^)  with  filtered 
water. 

The  Typhoid  EpiDEaiio  at  Chicaoo. — The  Chicago  epideniic  is  an 
illustration  of  a  city  using  a  lake  water  which  is  infected  with  its  awn 
sewage.  The  water  in  1B*J2  was  taken  from  I^ke  Miclugan  opposite  the 
city  at  several  **crib6"  which  were  1.5  to  4  miles  ofT-sliore.  The  Chicago 
sewage  was  discliarged  all  along  the  water-front,  while  the  Chicago  River 
penetrated  the  city  with  its  north  and  south  branches  and,  polluted 
almost  beyond  endurance,  flowed  out  into  the  lake  about  midway  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  cribs.  The  pollution  of  the  lake  water  was 
at  times  so  intense  that  the  foul  river  water  could  be  traced  to  Uie  in- 
takes with  the  eye<  This  intolerable  situation  resulted  in  the  building 
of  the  Chicago  drainage  canalj  the  object  of  which  was  to  keep  the 
sewage  out  of  the  lake  and  carry  it  down  the  Des  Plaines  and  Illinois 
Rivf^rs  into  the  Mississippi.  By  the  construction  of  this  canal  the  flow 
of  the  Chicago  River  was  reversed  so  that,  instead  of  the  sewage  entering 
the  lake  and  polluting  the  water  supply,  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan 
now  flows  weistward  to  the  ^lississippi  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Dur- 
ing the  years  181*0,  1891,  and  1892  typhoid  fever  was  unusually  prevs* 
lent  in  Chicago,  In  1890,  1,008  of  the  inhabitants  died  from  typhoid 
fever,  in  1891  the  death  toll  from  this  preventable  disease  was  997  and 
in  1892  1,489.  The  present  conditions  in  Chicago,  owing  to  the  improve- 
ments in  the  water  supply,  in  the  milk  supply,  and  an  attack  upon  the 
residual  typhoid  as  contact  infection,  have  reduced  the  death  rate  to 
about  12  per  100,000,  which  is  now  among  the  lowest  death  ratejs  from 
typhoid  fever  in  any  large  city  in  this  country,  an4  compares  favorably 
with  some  of  the  European  figures. 

The  above  water-borne  typhoid  fever  epidemics  have  been  seleetod 
aa  examples.  Many  more  may  be  found  in  the  literature.  \^niipp1e,  in 
his  book  on  "Typhoid  Fever,"  cites  numerous  instances  and  gives  in 
tabular  form  an  impressive  list  of  such  outbreaks,  with  ref'ircneca  to 
the  literature. 

Dysentery. — Both  bacillary  dysentery  and  amebic  dysentery  may  bo 
transferred  through  drinking  water.  The  infei^tion  in  both  typ^  o( 
dysentery  is  discharged  in  the  feces  and  taken  in  by  the  mouth;  there 
is,  therefore,  every  opportunity  for  water  to  play  the  same  role  in  dyscn* 
tery  that  it  plays  in  typhoid.  However,  comparatively  few  water^lHirne 
epidemics  of  bacillary  dysentery  have  been  rej>orted ;  these  few,  neverthe- 
leas,  are  aulEciently  conclusive  to  be  convincing.    Amebic  dysentery  doea 
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not  occur  in  epidemic  form,  but  the  known  facts  are  sufficient  to  in- 
criminate water  as  one  of  tlie  vehicles  of  convection, 

Shiga  reports  outbreaks  in  Japan  from  the  use  of  well  and  river 
water.  Eldridge  states  that  dysentery  is  a  rural  disease  in  Japan ;  the 
use  of  human  feces  as  a  fertilizer  and  the  frequency  of  the  infection  of 
the  numerous  small  streams  and  wells  render  it  preeminently  a  water- 
lorne  disease.  Whittaker  ^  reports  a  water-borne  epidemic  of  dysentery 
at  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  caused  by  using  infected  water  from  a 
fire  connection.  The  epidemic  described  by  Duprey  which  occurred  at 
Grenada  Island  in  1901  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  w^ater-borne 
epidemic  of  dysentery.  Shiga,  in  Osier's  ^'Modern  Medicine/'  gives  the 
following  instance : 

In  a  village  called  Momma-Mura,  at  Nohcchi»  in  Japan,  in  1900,  a 
dysentery  epidemic  broke  out  in  houses  situated  near  each  other.  It  was 
proved  that  the  well,  used  by  all  the  households  suilering  from  the  dis- 
ease, was  infected  with  the  dysentery  bacillus.  We  have  also  an  in- 
teresting example  of  river-water  infection  in  Japan.  There  is  a  village 
called  Mitiike*Mura  in  the  district  Miyagi-Ken,  through  which  a  river 
flowa.  Fishing  and  swimming  are  prohibited  in  it  because  of  fish  breed- 
ing. In  the  late  summer  of  1899,  the  prohibition  having  been  removed, 
the  men  of  the  village  were  very  glad  to  be  allowed  to  fish  and  swim 
once  more  in  the  river.  However,  after  four  or  five  days  an  epidemic  of 
dysenter}'  broke  out  with  10  patients  on  the  first  day,  and  increasing 
numbers  daily  afterward.  There  were  in  all  413  eases,  of  which  115 
were  boys  under  ten  years  of  age.  After  investigation  it  was  found 
that  there  was  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  in  a  village  higher  up  the  river, 
and  the  w*ater  had  been  soiled  with  the  infected  clothes. 

Epidemics  of  bacillary  dysentery  in  this  country  in  institutions  have 
not,  as  a  rule,  been  associated  with  water* 

The  Enlameha  kvfioJ^liaij  causing  amebic  dysentery,  was  recovered 
by  Mufigrave  and  Clegg*  from  17  to  61  samples  of  the  public  water 
supply  of  Manila  and  was  found  in  tanks  used  for  holding  distilled 
water  and  also  in  many  wells.  Recently  Allan  *  has  reported  a  small 
outbreak  of  amebic  dysentery  in  Morth  Carolina  due  to  an  infected 
well. 

Biarrhea. — Polluted  waters  not  infrequently  cause  diarrhea,  some- 
times as  widespread  epidemics,  sometimes  as  small  outbreaks  or  sporadic 
cases.  Whenever  there  is  a  water-borne  outbreak  of  tv'phoid  fever  or 
cholera  there  are  also  a  large  number  of  cases  of  diarrhea  and  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances  in  which  the  precise  etiological  factor  has  not 
been   discovered.     Some  of  these  cases  may  be  mild  instances  of  the 

» Public  Health  Reports,  Volume  30,  No.  48,  November   26,  1915,  p.  3473. 
•MiiBgrav€  and  Ck-gg:  ButL  J 8,  Bu.  Gov.  Lab.,  P,  I.,  93;  Rep.  Bd.  Health, 
P.  L   1D04-  D5,   10. 

•Allan I   J,  A.  M,  A.,  Chicago,  1009,  LlII,  1561. 
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major  disease.  Infantile  cliarrluma  are  espoi'mllv  prevalt'iit  at  surh  ti 
aiiil  very  likt'lj  are  due  to  the  i-oLitamiimled  water.  Tliufl  Keiin'ke  stjitefi  1 
that  infantile  diarrhea  was  greatly  lessened  after  the  improvement  m 
the  water  supply  of  ITamhtirg.  The  sanje  phenrmierion  was  not»nl  by 
Hiram  0.  Mills  after  tha  filtration  of  the  water  fe^upply  of  I^awrenct^ 
Magfi*  Sedgi^'ick  noted  an  excessive  prevalence  of  both  t)rphoid  fever 
and  diarrhea  in  Burlington  and  attributed  the  diarrhea  to  tlie  sewage 
contamination  of  the  water  supply.  Whipple  states  that  in  Albany 
there  was  a  reduction  of  57  per  cent,  in  the  mortality  from  diarrheal 
diseases  after  the  introduction  of  filtration  in  1808.  Chapin  queirtians 
whether  such  statistical  evidence  is  tiiitlk  ient  to  incriminate  water , 
an  influence  to  the  causation  of  diarrheal  diseases. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  diarrhea  may  be  brought  on  by  chu 
from  a  hard  lo  a  soft  water ;  also  by  organic  and  inorganic  impuritiea. 

Numerous  outbreaks  of  diarrhea  have  been  attributed  to  Uie  follow- 
ing microorganisTOS  in  water,  viz.:  B.  coll,  B,  pnieniidia  of  Gaertner. 
B.  pfjocyaneujf,  B.  proteus,  B,  aerogenes  capsulatiis  of  Welch,  B,  mt^tn* 
t ericas,  and  streptococci.  Water  containing  these  and  other  organisms 
is  not  in frefpie fitly  regarded  as  the  cause  of  outbreaks  of  gastro-intcstiual 
Irritatiou.  The  symjjtonis  vary  greatly  in  intensity,  but  u^sually  tlie  di«- 
ease  is  not  fatal  ejtccpting  in  the  young  and  feeble.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  diarrhea  and  the  water  is  usually  based  upon  the  fact  that 
some  species  of  microorganisms  are  foimd  both  in  Uje  water  and  in  tljc 
fitoids.  Corroborative  evident^,  such  as  the  finding  of  specific  agglutin* 
ins  and  other  antibodies  in  the  blood,  lends  countenance  to^the  claim  that 
the  particular  microorganism  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  ccmipUint 
While  the  evi^lence  is  not  conclusive,  it  is  suggestive,  and  in  many  <^a*eii 
doubtless  correct. 

Halaria. — ^lalaria  in  relation  to  driidcing  water  is  mentioned  only 
for  its  historical  interest,  liaveran  himsi:'lf,  and  even  lioss,  considcfetl 
this  not  improbable,  Celli  attempted  to  deraonstnit^  this  relationship 
by  ndministering  water,  from  the  most  malar iuus  regions  of  Italy,  to 
human  beings,  daily  up  to  a  month*  He  failed  completely*  According 
to  Craig  all  other  similar  experiments  have  similarly  proved  oe^tive, 
except  one  instants  studied  by  Hoss,  iu  which*  however,  the  romlitioit» 
of  the  experiment  were  far  from  conclusive- 

Laverau  based  his  jndgmtMit  u|>on  the  facts  that: 

( 1 )  "There  have  l>een  observcHl  luses  in  which,  in  the  same  Ux^aliijf 
j>crsonft  living  in  rd<*titit^l  ci»ndiltons.  but  using  drinking  waters  from 
ditferent  aources,  tlie  one  group  being  attacked  in  large  proportion  while 
the  otlier  g^roup  of  fHTsons  arc  scarc*ely  affected  at  all. 

(^)  *'ln  certain  otln^rwise  unlu^althy  lonilities  the  paludal  fevefB 
have  been  seen  to  disappear  by  supplying  pure  drinking  water  instead 
of  the  previously  stagnant  waters. 
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(3)  "In  localities  otherwise  healthy  one  can  contract  intermittent 
fever  from  drinking  the  water  from  an  unhealthy  locality. 

(4)  "Travelers  in  malarial  countries  have  found  that  on  hoiling 
their  drinking  water  they  escaped  the  disease  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases/^ 

These  conclusions  are  especially  instructive,  as  they  illustrate  some 
of  the  sources  of  error  in  epidemiological  studies.  Similar  errors  were 
made  in  the  case  of  yellow  fever  before  the  discovery  of  mosquito  trans- 
mission; and  in  other  diseases. 

Yellow  Fever. — Yellow  fever  was  formerly  associated  with  drinking 
water,  but  we  now  know  that  water  plays  no  part  in  the  transmission  of 
yellow  fever  other  than  breeding  the  Stegomyia  calopus.  In  my  studies 
at  Vera  Cruz  I  crushed  a  large  number  of  infected  yellow  fever  mos- 
quitoes and  mixed  the  mass  in  some  water.  This  mixture  was  then 
given  by  the  mouth  to  several  volunteers,  with  entirely  negative 
results. 

Animal  Parasites. — The  eggs,  larvae,  or  other  stages  in  the  life  cycle 
of  various  intestinal  parasites  may  enter  the  body  in  drinking  w^ater. 
Thus  the  eggs  of  Ascaris  lumbricoides  are  discharged  in  the  feces,  which 
may  contaminate  streams  und  then  be  returned  to  the  mouth.  Some 
cases  of  infection  with  this  parasite  probably  occur  in  this  way.  Oxyuris 
vermicularis,  the  pinworm,  an^  Trichuris  trichiura,  the  whipworm,  may 
similarly  be  contracted  through'  drinking  water.  The  guinea  worm, 
Dracuncultis  medinensis,  invades  the  skin  during  bathing  and  may, 
perhaps,  also  be  contracted  by  the  mouth  in  drinking  water.  The  living 
embryos  of  this  worm  are  liberated  and  find  their  way  into  fresh  water. 
There  they  enter  the  bodies  of  the  common  fresh-water  flea,  Cyclops 
quadricornis,  which  acts  as  the  intermediate  host. 

It  is  fairly  well  established  that  the  eggs  of  the  hookworm  may  be 
taken  into  the  stomach  through  drinking  water,  and  the  same  is  as- 
sumed of  the  similar  parasite  of  Cochin  China  diarrhea. 

The  Bilharzia  haematohia,  and  very  possibly  other  intestinal  parasites, 
may  likewise  be  transmitted  through  drinking  water. 


THE  SANITATION  OF  SWIMMINa  POOLS 

The  problem  of  the  swimming  pool  is  a  good  example  of  an  institu- 
tion devised  to  improve  hygienic  conditions,  yet  the  device  itself  may 
be  a  hygienic  menace.  Swimming  pools  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
common  bath  tubs.  The  growing  popularity  of  swimming  pools  has  led 
to  an  increased  interest  in  the  sanitary  conditions  that  prevail  in  them. 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  they  can  and  sometimes  do  transmit 
disease.     When  the  use  of  swimming  pools  is  made  compulsory,  as  is 
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the  c&m  with  pupils  of  some  secomlary  schools,  a  serious  duty  of 
tary  supervision  aud  responsibility  arises. 

The  diseases  contracted  in  swimming  pools  are  intestinal  infections; 
inflammatory  infections  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  and  conjunctiva; 
injury  and  inflammation  of  the  ears;  venere-al  and  skin  diseases,  etc 
Typhoid  fever  and  diarrheal  conditions  have  been  traced  on  reasonable 
reliable  evidence  to  swimming  pools  such  as  are  installed  by  private 
individuals,  or  found  in  colleges  and  universities,  public  and  private 
schools,  gymnasiums,  steamships,  and  special  bathing  establishments* 

The  chief  danger  of  iiifectitm  comes  from  the  water,  if  not  kept 
clean,  or  from  the  towels  and  swimming  suits,  if  not  disinfecte*!.  The 
source  of  the  infection  comes  in  almost  all  instances  from  the  persons 
using  the  pool.  One  of  the  first  essentials,  therefore,  in  the  sanitation 
of  swimming  pools  is  to  require  a  shower  bath  with  the  liberal  use  of 
soap  before  entering  the  tank.  At  the  same  time,  a  careful  examination 
should  be  made  of  each  person  to  determine  especialty  the  presence  of 
skin  diseases,  running  ears,  ulcers,  conjunctivitis,  venereal  diseaae,  or 
signs  of  inflammation  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  a  swimming  poo!  is  affected  by  its  cubic 
capacity;  the  larger  the  tank,  the  better.  The  water  should  have  an 
initial  purity  equal  to  that  of  a  safe  drinking  water  and  may  be  kept 
fairly  clean  by  filtraHon  and  reasonably  safe  hy  bleaching  powder.  The 
combination  of  refiltration  to  clean,  and  chlorination  to  disinfect  the 
water  is  the  best  present  available  method  to  keep  the  water  of  swimming 
pools  in  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions.  Occasional  use  of  sulphate  of 
copper  may  be  necessary  to  keep  down  excessive  growth  of  algae. 

The  bathers  are  constantly  introducing  poUution  and  occasionally 
infection.  To  offset  this,  dii^infection  should  be  continuous,  at  least  it 
should  be  most  effective  at  the  time  when  the  pool  is  in  use.  Hypo- 
chlorite is  excellent  for  occasional  or  termuial  disinfection,  but  as  it 
mfin  becomes  oxidized,  its  effectiveness  gradually  disappears.  An  exceBt 
of  hypochlorite  in  the  water  is  irritating  to  the  eyes. 

Satisfactory  hygienic  conditions  in  swimming  pools  is  accomplished 
in  part  by  suitable  administration  of  the  plant,  including  the  super- 
vision of  the  working  force,  the  insi^ction  and  ablution  of  the  bathers 
before  they  enter  the  water,  and  their  instruction  in  pool  sanitation. 
Finally,  sterilization  by  boiling  or  steaming  of  the  towels  and  bathing 
suits  after  each  use  will  avoid  one  of  the  sources  of  conveying  infectioa. 

ICE 

loa  was  not  suspected  of  being  a  vehicle  by  which  infection  could  be 
spread  until  it  was  slmwn  in  l>ac1c*ririlogiral  laboratories  that  typhoid  and 
other  cultures  are  not  killed  by  freezing,     Leidy  in  184^  allowed  that 
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Rater  derived  from  melted  ice  contained  not  only  living  infnsoria,  but 
ttlso  rotifers  and  worms.  MacfaJjen  proved  that  the  temperature  of 
^quid  air  ( — 315**  F.)  does  not  kill  bacteria.  In  fact,  some  bacteria 
land  molds  grow  and  nmltiply  at  temperatnres  as  low  as  0°  C  See  also 
feffects  of  cold,  page  533. 

Sedgwick  and  Winslow^  (1902)  were  the  first  to  make  quantitative 
ktiidies  on  the  effect  of  freezing  upon  pathogenic  bacteria.  They  used 
tciiltures  of  the  typhoid  bacilhis  and  showed  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
organisms  die  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  90  per  cent,  at  the  end  of 
fthe  second  week,  and  practically  all  at  the  end  of  12  weeks.  They  cou- 
eider  that  we  may  be  sure  that  in  nature  the  destruction  would  ejcceed 
rather  than  fall  short  of  these  figures,  for  the  experiments  were  made 
in  a  test-tube  where  all  the  bacteria  are  imprisoned,  while  in  nature  per- 
haps 90  per  cent,  are  extruded  during  the  purifying  process  of  freezing. 

As  water  crystallizes  it  excludes  suspended  matter  and  even  dissolved 
lubstanees*  The  extent  to  which  water  thus  purifies  itself  depends,  how- 
ever, upon  conditions,  for  under  certain  circumstances  the  impurities 
may  be  entangled  or  even  concentrated  during  the  process  of  freezing. 

S.  C,  Keith  ^  considers  that  low  temperatures  alone  do  not  destroy 
bacteria.  On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  favor  bacterial  longevity, 
doubtless  by  diminishing  destructive  metabolism.  Frozen  food  mate- 
rials, such  as  ice  cream,  milk  and  egg  substance^  favor  the  existence  of 
bacteria  at  low  temperatures,  not  because  they  are  foods,  but  apparently 
because  they  fnrnish  physical  conditions  somewhat  protective  of  the 
bacteria.  It  seems  likely  that  water-bearing  food  materials  freeze  in 
such  a  way  that  most  of  the  bacteria  are  extruded  from  the  water  crys- 
tals with  other  non-aqueous  matters  (induding  air)  and  the  bacteria 
then  lie  in  or  among  these  matters  without  being  crushed  or  otherwise  in- 
jured* In  pure  water,  and  above  all,  in  water  in  which  the  whole  mass 
becomes  Bolidly  crystalline,  the  bacteria  have  no  similar  refuge,  but  are 
caught  and  ultimately  mechanically  destroyed  between  the  growing  crys- 
tals. This  explanation  would  account  in  part  for  the  absence  of  live 
bacteria  in  clear  ice,  their  comparative  abundance  in  "snow/'  ice  and 
"bubbly^*  ice,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  more  watery  food  materials 
when  frozen  contain  the  fewest,  and  the  least  watery  the  most  living 
bacteria.  At  low  temperatures  metabolism  ceases  and  the  bacteria  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  a  state  of  suspended  vitality  similar  to  that  exhibited 
by  many  other  and  higher  plants  which,  in  the  far  north,  are  subject, 

^St'dgwiek.  W.  T.,  and  Winalow,  C.  E.  A.:  (1)  "Experimenta  on  the  EfTiwt 
of  FrrLStinir  mid  Other  Low  Ti*mpi^rjiturf*9  upon  the  Vinhility  of  the  Bacillua  of 
Typhoid  Fever,  with  ConwideratiotiB  Regarding  Ice  as  ft  VpJijcle  of  Infectious  Dis- 
eiise.*'  (2)  ^'StatiHticnl  8twdipa  on  the  Seaaonal  Prevalence  of  Typhoid  Fever  in 
Various  Countrifii  and  Tta  Relation  to  Seasonal  Temperature,**  Mem.  Am.  Acad. 
Arts  and  8ci,j  Vol.  Xll,  No.  5,  Aug.,  1902.  Summary,  Boston  8oc,  Med.  fici,, 
189001*00,  Vol.  IV.  p.   181, 

^Science,  N.  B.,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No,  962,  pp.  877-879,  June  6,  1913. 
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wjlliuiit  jfpparciii  injury,   fur  long  period k  In  loinperatuM.-   mm  ii  1m  J.nt 
the  freezing  point  of  wat4?r. 

It  is  nei^eesary  lo  ilij^tinguiiili  between  natural  ice  and  manufactuitd 

Natural  Ice* — Natural  ice  sbouW  be  harvested  from  water  of  good 
sanitary  quality  and  handled  in  a  eleanly  nianner.  Even  when  nutural 
ice  is  obtained  from  a  polluterl  water  the  danffer  in  trreatly  reduced.  Dot 
only  beeause  k^  purifier  itself  in  freezing,  but  k'eause  natural  ice  \» 
usually  steered  weeks  and  months  before  it  is  used.  There  are  plenty 
of  clean,  fresh  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  from  whii  h  an  abundant  supply 
nuiy  he  ohlained*  It  is  comparatively  i^&^y  to  prot^^t  most  p)nds,  fnnu 
which  ice  is  harvested,  from  UBdeeirable  polUition*  XJnder  mitural  con- 
ditions the  surface  layer  of  ice  contains  most  of  the  impurities  and  tin.' 
lower  layers  are  relatively  purer,  for  tlic  reason  that  ice  grt)wg  from 
above  downward  and  extrudes  both  Buq^ended  and  dis^lved  ituitten; 
the  surface,  btvwevcT,  receives  additional  contamination  from  the  •flu^t, 
enow,  flooding  and  other  sources.  It  is,  therefore,  <rood  practice  to  plane 
the  surface  of  snow  ic^* 

The  fact  that  natural  ice  is  usually  purer  \\mu  the  water  from  whuli 
it  is  taken  is  shown  by  the  following  analyses  which  give  tlie  eheuiical 
and  bacterial  cf^mjxjsition  of  natural  ice  and  the  water  from  which  ft 
was  frozen.    In  this  mse  the  water  was  a  sewage-poll uteil  stream: 
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Thci  rht'tnicnl  HfiLttv  ia  lht«  l«bl«  arp  m  part*  per  niilUoit. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  bacteria  ia  noteworthy.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  was  no  diminutioti.  rather  an  increase  in  the  free  and 
albuminc»id  ammonia. 

Manufactured  Ice— ^klanufactnred  ice  is  now  nnivereaUy  made  by  thii 
ammonia  process.  Tfic  condensed  ammonia  in  expanding  requiw* 
heat  which  it  takes  from  surrounding  objcctii  and  in  thi8  way  Uie  water 
Ib  frozen.    There  are  two  distinct  processes ;  otie  known  aa  '^can  ice**  and 
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the  other  as  "plate  ice/*  In  the  first  case  the  freezing  takes  place  in 
rectangular  cans,  the  water  freezes  from  the  sides  of  the  can  toward  the 
center,  and  the  impuritieai  are  extruded  and  concentrated  in  the  core, 
which  is  often  visible  in  a  cake  of  can  ice.  In  making  can  ice  the  water 
must  first  be  distilled  or  boiled  in  order  to  drive  out  the  air,  else  the 
resulting  product  will  be  bubbly.  Plate  ice  is  made  by  freezing  water 
in  large  shallow  tanks.  The  water  freezes  upon  the  surface  and  when 
of  sufficient  thickness  is  cut  out  and  removed  in  blocks.  In  this  method 
it  is  not  necessary  to  distill  or  boil  the  water  for  the  reason  that  the 
air  is  extruded  naturally  during  the  process  of  freezing.  Plate  ice 
should  he  made  from  water  of  good  sanitary  quality,  especially  as  it  is 
not  usually  stored  a  long  time  before  it  is  used. 

When  ice  is  made  from  distilled  or  boiled  water  it  should  be  above 
reproach.  I  have  found,  however,  that  manufactured  ice  may  contain 
more  bacteria  than  the  water  from  which  it  was  made.  This  is  due  to 
uncleanly  methods.  Thus  six  specimens  of  plate  ice  made  from  water 
containing  64  microorganisms  per  cubic  centimeter  and  no  colon  bacilli 
gave  the  following  results: 


Number  of 
Sample 

Manufacturer 

OrganUma  per 
Cubic   Centimeter 

Colon  Bacillus 

24 

C.  P.  Co 

455 
5,000 
230 
650 
470 
8 

Absent 

29 

C.  P.  Co 

In  1  c.  c. 

26 

G.  Ice  Co 

In  10  c.  c. 

27 

G.  Ice  Co 

Absent 

32 

C.-S.  Co 

Absent 

34 

P.  Ice  Co 

In  1  c.  c. 

The  laborers  who  work  "on  ice,^'  as  it  is  termed,  scrape  considerable 
amounts  of  dirt  from  their  shoes  in  walking  over  the  cans  and  tanks, 
and  pollution  takes  place  from  other  sources. 

The  chemical  examination  of  manufactured  ice  may  show  conspicu- 
ously less  total  solids,  less  chlorin  and  less  nitrates  than  found  in  the 
water  from  which  it  was  made.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  very  high 
in  free  ammonia.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  always 
some  leakage  of  this  gas  about  ice  factories  using  the  ammonia  process. 
Sometimes  ammonia  occurs  in  such  quantities  as  to  impart  a  distinctly 
alkaline  taste  to  the  manufactured  ice. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  imcleanly  methods  in  handling  ice  that  is 
used  on  or  in  our  foods.  The  fact  that  surface  impurities  may  be  washed 
from  a  cake  of  ice  is  no  reason  for  dragging  it  over  sputum-laden  pave- 
ments, over  dirty  railroad  platforms,  and  similar  methods  familiar  to 
all.  The  general  use  of  ice  is  a  modern  innovation.  It  has  come  into 
vogue  witliin  the  past  100  years.  For  the  uses  of  ice  as  a  preservative 
see  page  533. 
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Ice  and  Disease. — A  search  of  the  literature  discloses  but  few  insiaficm 
of  disease  attributable  Ui  impurities  in  ice.     While  the  experimeuUl] 
evidence  indicates  that  there  is  a  quaDtitative  reduction  of  the  numbef  | 
of  bacteria  in  freezing,  and  that  the  imprisoned  bacteria  gradually  die, 
nevertheless  eJ^perience  has  shown  that  low  temperatures  alone  cannot, 
be  depended  upon  to  remove  the  danger  of  typhoid  infection.     For  ex*j 
ample ,  we  have  the  water-borne  epidemic  in  Plymouth,  Pa.,  in  IBSSA 
presumably  produced  from  the  frozen  accumulation  of  tjT)hoid  excre* 
ment  from  a  single  case.     Very  similar  to  the  Plymouth   outbreak 
was  that  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  IDOL     In  only  a  few  isolated  in- 
stances, however,  has  ice  itself  been  accused  of  being  the  vehicle  by  whj« 
the  infection  of  typhoid  fever  has  been  spread.     It  appears  prol 
tfiat  milder  intestinal  diseases  may  be  caused  by  highly  polluteti  ice,  oj 
which  the  Rye  Beach  epidemic,  carefully  studied  by  Nichols^  of  Boston 
in  1875,  is  a  point  in  evidence. 

Park  *  (1901)  described  an  epidemic  which  was  believed  to  htvi 
its  origin  in  ice  obtained  from  a  pond  in  which  it  was  sho^ni  thai 
excrement  from  a  patient  sick  with  typhoid  fever  had  been  throwTi  whiltj 
tlie  pood  was  covered  with  ice* 

In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Connecticiil 
for  1882  an  interesting  single  case  of  typhoid  feve"  is  cited  as  probablj^l 
derived  from  ice. 

Dorange*  (1898)  described  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  attributed 
to  ice  among  eight  lieutenants  in  a  regiment  stationed  at  Rennes  in  th» 
autnmn  of  1895.    The  implication  of  the  ice  in  this  instance  rests  upon 
a  doubtful  chain  of  evidence,  however,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  othei 
possible  factors. 

Hutphins  and  Wheeler*  (1903)  report  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fevrt 
in  tlie  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital,  tlxree  miles  below  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  which  seems  to  have  bt*cn  due  to  impure  ice.  The  disease  was 
endemic  in  the  hospital  for  ten  years,  increasing  from  two  cases  with 
the  opening  of  the  hospital  in  1890  to  forty  cases  in  1900.  Although 
the  water  supply,  tested  bacteriologieally  and  cheraieally,  gave  negative 
results,  all  observers  agreed  that  the  disease  was  water-borne.  In  Dw 
cember*  1900,  the  source  of  the  watx^r  supply  was  cliange<l  to  the  OswiH 
gatchif  River,  a  small  Adirondack  stream  supplying  Ogdensbarg.  Thii 
practically  put  a  stop  to  the  disease,  for  there  were  no  cases  of  typhoiil 
that  were  not  clearly  contracted  elsewhere  until  October,  100!?, 

'KUIioli,  A,  H,:  "Report  on  an  ntilhr«*Bk  of  InteatinA!  Disorder  Attrili- 
utAbln  tt>  tlie  ConUminntidii  of  Drinking  Water  by  At«*«nif  of  Impur*  Ice,* 
KmmM    inn.  Hrjh,  S.   H.  H.,   Mm«»*.,   1870.  p.   407. 

•Park,  \\\  fL:    VircHmt^HirMch'g  Jaftrbrf^rkt  f.  1901,  p,   IB. 

'  Doranf^:  "EpitlAmi*^  «]<•  Fi^vri*  Typliolde  ilH  ft  rtng%'8(ioti  d«  GUf«  Iw^ 
part?."  R'*t\  d^Uiftf.,  Vol   XX,  iHim,  p,  21»r*. 

♦IIutchinH.  fl.  H.,  and  WUwUr.  A.  VW:  **Aii  Ktiidemic  of  T/phoM  F«wr 
Dui?  Ui  Impure  Ice,"  Am,  Jour.  \lvd/iiou,  Vol  CXXVI.  l»03,  p.  680. 
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Following  this  eight  persons  were  attacked,  seven  of  whom  were 
employees  in  the  dining-room.  It  seems  the  milk  "could  not  have  been 
infected/^  The  water  was  excluded  and  other  sources  studied,  with 
negative  results.  The  ice  fell  under  suspicion.  It  had  recently  been 
taken  from  a  newly  opened  ice-house.  The  ice  had  been  harvested  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  about  the  same  spot  as  the  ice  previously 
used.  It  was  gathered  in  February,  and  consequently  had  been  stored 
for  seven  months.  This  ice  disclosed  a  contamination  of  30,400  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter  on  agar  plates  and  50,400  on  gelatin.  Of  eight 
fermentation  tubes  three  showed  the  presence  of  colon  bacilli. 

The  stock  of  ice  was  then  examined.  In  the  center  of  certain  cakes 
were  found  foreign  substances  in  the  form  of  black  or  dark  brown 
granular  matter.  Examined  under  the  microscope,  this  matter  was 
found  to  be  teeming  with  bacteria,  from  which  both  the  colon  and 
typhoid  bacillus  were  isolated  in  pure  culture. 

With  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  this  infected  ice  the  epidemic 
gradually  subsided.  There  were  in  all  thirty-nine  cases.  The  evidence 
of  this  outbreak  was  studied  by  Hill,  who  doubted  the  relation  of  the 
ice  to  the  disease. 
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SECTION  VII 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

By  George  C.  Whipple 
Professor  of  Sanitary  EngineeringHn  Harvard  University 

Importance  of  Speedy  Bemoval  of  Fecal  Hatter. — The  basic  principle 
that  underlies  all  methods  of  sewage  disposal  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sewage 
as  speedily  as  possible,  with  the  least  nuisance  to  the  smallest  number 
of  people,  with  the  least  damage  to  health  or  property,  and  at  the  small- 
est cost.  Experience  has  shown  that  failure  to  remove  human  excre- 
nientitious  matter  from  a  conununity  promptly  and  properly  is  a  menace 
to  the  public  health.  Privies  and  cesspools  should  not  be  tolerated  in 
a  closely  built  up  area.  Unless  more  than  ordinary  care  is  exercised 
their  existence  may  give  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  disease  by  insects 
and  animals  and  by  the  pollution  of  local  wells.  Statistics  show  that  the 
abandonment  of  privies  and  the  substitution  of  sewerage  systems  have 
reduced  the  general  death  rate  in  many  a  city.  Thus  Dr.  Boobyer  has 
reported  that  at  Nottingham,  England,  in  a  period  covering  ten  years 
typhoid  fever  cases  occurred  in  2.7  per  cent,  of  the  houses  that  were 
provided  with  privies,  in  0.83  per  cent,  of  the  houses  where  pail  closets 
were  used,  and  in  only  0.18  per  cent,  of  the  houses  that  had  water-closets 
connected  with  the  sewers.  Similarly,  Dr.  Porter  has  stated  that  in 
Stockport,  England,  during  the  years  1893-7  typhoid  fever  occurred  in 
3.4  per  cent,  of  the  houses  where  there  were  privies,  but  in  only  1.2  per 
cent,  of  the  houses  that  had  sewer  connections,  these  figures  being  based 
on  a  study  of  over  18,000  houses.  In  Munich,  when  sewers  were  con- 
structed in  1866-9  the  typhoid  fever  death  rate  fell  from  242  to  166  per 
100,000;  later,  after  an  improved  water  supply  and  other  sanitary 
reforms  had  been  brought  about,  the  typhoid  fever  death  rate  fell  to  a 
much  lower  figure. 

By  taking  special  precautions  against  the  spread  of  infection  through 
the  agency  of  flies,  either  by  preventing  their  breeding  or  preventing 
them  from  obtaining  access  to  fecal  matter,  and  by  closing  polluted  wells 
in  crowded  districts,  the  dangers  from  privies  and  cesspools  may  be 
greatly  reduced.*  Sometimes  it  is  wiser  to  do  this  in  villages  and 
small  towns  than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  introducing  sewerage  systems, 

^For  the  dangers  of  polluting  the  soil  with  feces  see  chapter  on  "Soil." 
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with  perhaps  the  attendant  diiEculty  and  expense  of  purifying  the 
age  after  eollct'tion. 

Ordinarily  in  this  countr)'  scAverage  eystems  and  public  wttter  gup 
plicB  are  introduced  in  towns  where  the  population  exceeds  about  3^000^ 
and  in  smaller  places  if  the  population  is  concentrated-    This  is  80  gen- 
erally true  that  towns  that  have  less  than  2,500  or  3,000  population  aie 
classed  as  '^ rural/-  the  larger  towns  being  called  '^urban.** 

Dry  Eartli  SystenL — The  dry  earth  system,  much  in  vogue  before  the 

%eneral  introduction  of  the  water  carriage  system,  is  now  but  little  used; 

yet  under  some  conditions  it  has  advantages.     With  this  method  the 

watcr-clu&ets  are  replaced  by  removable  water-tight  receptacles,  or  jwiiU, 

in  which  the  fecal  matter  is  kept  covered  with  dry  earth,  ashes,  or  uome 

similar  material.     The  pails  are  collected  at  frequent  intervals,  prefer* 

"ebly  daily,  and  a  clean,  empty  pail  substituted.    The  material  is  usually 

buried  in  the  ground-    For  isolated  houses,  for  temporaary  camps  of  la* 

iKirers,  for  small  scattered  summer  colonies,  and  for  houses  situated  near 

streams  or  lakes  used  fi>r  public  water  supplies  this  method  is  satisfac* 

tory,  and  is  often  the  best  possible  method*  provided  that  proper  care  ii 

taken  by  the  user  and  the  collector-    Cleanliness  in  handling,  the  pro^ 

tection  of  the  material  against  flies,  regular  and  frequent  collection,  ocoa- 

sional  disinfection  of  the  pails,  and  prompt  burial  in  proper  soil  are 

sential  to  success. 

Water  Carriage  System. — So  accustomed  are  we  to  present  methodi 
of  sewerage  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  tliat  the  system  of  water  carriage 
of  fecal  matter  is  less  than  a  century  old.  Up  to  1815  the  public  drains 
of  London  were  not  permitted  to  receive  excreta;  in  Boston  fecal  mat- 
ters were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  sewers  until  1833;  and  in  Paris  this 
w^as  the  case  even  up  to  1880. 

Following  the  report  of  the  Uealth  of  Towns  Commission  in  Eng-v 
land  in  1844,  waterH?losets  were  rapidly  introduced,  and  in  1847  their  | 
4!onnection  with  the  sewers  was  required  by  law.    The  modem  sewerage 
system,  therefore,  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  last   century. 
Chesbr<»ugh  designed  a  general  sewerage  system  in  Chicago  in   1855. 
Il(;eton's  first  sewerage  commission  was  appointed  in  1875.     Baltimort 
was  without  a  sewerage  system  until  within  a  few  yeurs.  and  even  nowA 
lin2,  the  system  has  not  been  fully  completed,  nor  have  mnny  hou 
t>een  connected  with  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  water  nirriage  system  arronrplihtn'u  its 
pose  and  elfciiually  did  away  with  the  oITensive  accumulations  of  fill 
around  city  dwellings,  but  it  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  other  problems  that] 
sanitarians  an*  now  endeavoring  to  mhe.  The  sewers  were  naturally] 
built  to  diseharge  Uu^'r  content8  into  the  nearest  available  body  of  water] 
— into  river,  lake,  or  harbor,  afHTording  to  the  situation  of  the  dty*] 
Where  the  streams  were  relatively  large,  no  nuisance  was  ctused  bj 
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doing  this,  but  where  the  streams  were  relativdy  small  foul  conditions 
soon  arose,  and  it  became  necei^sary  to  reduce  the  amount  of  organic  mat- 
ter discharged  from  the  sewers  into  them.  Water  supplies  also  became 
infe<!ted  and  in  some  instances  great  epidemies  followed,  while  infection 
was  spread  in  other  minor  ways.  Thus  the  problem  of  the  removal  of 
feeal  matter  was  sometimes  solved  at  one  place  only  to  reappear  else- 
where. Litigation  also  arose  between  riparian  owners  along  the  water 
L*ourses,  involving  damages  caused  by  the  pollution  of  the  water. 

The  problem  has  thus  broadened  from  a  local  one  to  one  in  which 
different  cities  and  even  different  states  have  become  involved*  It  is  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems  of  maintaining  our  streams  and  lakes 
and  harbors  in  a  satisfactory  condition  that  sanitarians  are  now  earnestly 
devoting  themselves. 

Separate  and  Combined  Systems. — The  sewers  and  drains  of  a  city 
are  used  for  various  purposes,  tlie  two  most  important  ones  being  the 
removal  of  domestic  house  sewage^  and  the  rain  water  that  falls  on  roofs, 
yards,  sidewalks,  and  streets*  Sometimes  the  same  system  of  sewers  is 
used  to  carry  both  domestic  sewage  and  storm  water.  Such  is  called 
a  combined  syaiem.  Sometimes  the  storm  water  is  carried  in  relatively 
large  drains,  or  allowed  to  flow  along  in  the  street  gutters,  while  the 
domestic  sewage  is  carried  in  a  separaie  aijsiem  of  sewers  of  smaller 
size*  The  choice  of  the  two  systems  depends  upon  the  local  situation,  but 
in  general  the  following  conditions  control. 

The  combined  system  is  the  older  and  the  one  more  commonly  used 
in  large  cities  and  crowded  conmiunities,  for  it  is  cheaper  than  a  dual 
system,  where  both  separate  sewers  for  the  house  sewage  and  drains  for 
the  storm  water  are  required.  Where  the  storm  water  can  be  allowetl 
to  flow  off  in  the  gutters  without  serious  inconvenience  from  flooding 
the  separate  system  is  cheaper,  as  the  pipes  are  smaller.  Where  the 
sewage  must  be  pumped  or  carried  long  distances  in  pipes  or  puri- 
fied by  expensive  methods  the  advanta^eg^  lie  with  the  separate  sys- 
tem, as  the  quantity  of  sewage  is  less  and  its  flow  more  constant.  From 
the  sanitary  standpoint  either  method  is  satisfactory.  The  choice 
of  the  two  systems  depends  upon  various  engineering  questions  involv- 
itlig  cost,  so  that  the  matter  is  one  that  should  be  submitted  to  an 
iSigineer, 

Sewerage  systems  consist  of  house  Bewers  or  house  drains  that  convey 
the  sewage  to  the  street  sewers  or  lateral  sewers.  These  unite  in  what 
are  termed  district  sewers,  and  the  latter  sometimeja  unite  in  one  or 
more  trunk  sewers  of  large  size.  Relief  sewers  are  sometimes  built 
parallel  to  old  sewers  of  inadequate  capacity,  and  storm  sewers  are  some- 
times built  to  carry  away  surface  water,  while  ttnderdrains  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  separate  system  to  remove  some  of  the  ground 
water.     Intercepting  sewers  are  sometimes  built  parallel  to  a  stream 
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for  eonet'tiiig  the  newage  ivttm  a  munUvr  ti(  iVniXnri  wnvers  IBIffloBw^ 
hig  it  to  a  safer  pciint  of  discharge?*  When  intercepting  st^wers  are  iipe«i 
with  the  corahined  system  they  are  not  designed  tr>  carry  all  of  the  flow 
at  times  of  etorni,  but  are  provided  with  overflowft,  bo  that  the  excei^  vf 
storm  water  diH^iiarges  iuto  the  riv^r  at  various  ponts  of  overfloir. 
This  is  a  matter  ol  importance  and  one  to  he  remembered  in  connection 
with  tJie  purification  of  sewage,  for  the  quantity  of  i^wage  that  pas^ef 
these  overflows  at  times  of  heavy  rain  may  ammint  to  25  per  cent,  or  50 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  sewage,  and  during  the  course  of  the  year  may 
amount  to  from  2  per  rent,  t^o  5  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  of  the  entirt 
sewage  of  the  city.  Such  overflow  watc^r  is  almost  never  j>urifirfl, 
Birmingham,  England,  Watson  has  estimated  that,  in  gpite  of  the  elal 
rate  proWsions  for  purification,  a  large  p*art  of  the  ci ty^s  aeira^ 
is  at  times  dischargeti  unt^eatei^,  and  at  Milwa\»kee  the  Sewerage  Com- 
mission    estimated    that    nearly    2    per    cent,    of    the    sewage    wooli 

y^il  to  be  collected  by  a  very  liberally  designed  system  of  inten^ptin^ 

reewers. 

Quantity  of  Sewage. — ^The  volume  of  sewage  flowing  in  a  separvit 
system,  or  in  a  conil>ined  system  during  dry  weather*  does  not  ihftvT 
materially  from  the  water  (Hjnsuniption  of  the  city.  In  small  townt 
this  may  be  as  low  as  40  or  50  gallons  per  capita  daily,  although  ordi*- 
narily  it  is  rather  more  than  this.  Tu  hvge  cities  it  may  amount  to  froi 
100  to  200  gallons  per  capita^  and  more  than  this  in  extreme  cases* 

Intercepting  sewers  are  coniraonly  designed  to  provide  for  a  flow  of 
300  to  400  ga11i»ns  per  capita  daily.  The  amount  of  storm  water  depends 
upon  climatic  ti.^nditions,  and  for  this  subject  engineering  Ijooks  should 
W  consulted.  The  flow  of  sewage  fluctuates  hourly,  and  the  maximum 
may  be  from  fiO  to  100  prr  rent,  of  the  daily  average,  while  greatiT 
liui'tualions  may  be  found,  especially  in  cities  where  large  quantiti 
of  water  are  nsetl  iu  manufacturing. 

Compoiition  of  Sewage* — A  city's  sewage  consists  of  the  public  water^ 
supply  soiled  with  the  wu.nte  products  of  human  life  and  rcfui**:  from 
household  and  factory »  increased  by  a  c^^rtain  amount  of  ground  watrf 
which  leaks  into  the  sewers,  and,  in  the  tH:imbined  system,  by  ?aryin, 
quantities  of  rain  water  and  street  wash.     Disintegrating  and  decom- 
posing as  it  flows,  the  sewage  gra<!ually  becomes  a  more  or  less  homo- 
geneous sus[iension  of  fine  particles  in  water,  with  organic  and  mineral 
matter  in  sohition.    The  longer  the  sewage  flows  or  stands,  the  nvotn  ita.^ 
constitucntf*  be<"ome  disintegrated;  fe*«l  matter  and  paper  betx)Oie  tiJi*f 
rtHsignizable  a.«i  such;  bacteria  increase  enormously,  ajid  assiist  in  tlie 
Ijreaking  down  of  the  c^ompleac  organic  compounds.     The  oxygen  orig*  — 
inally  present  in  the  water  becomea  reduced  and  finally  disappeanit  mU 
tlmt  from  a  fresh  condition  the  sewage  becHjmes  tirst  stale  and  then  ■ 
'*8«ptic/*    Mixed  with  the  putrefying  organic  matter  and  tiro  ewamitngfl 
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hosts  of  bacteria  harmlessly  engaged  in  their  beneficent  work  of  de- 
stroying the  organic  matter,  there  may  be  also  bacteria  which  have  come 
from  persons  sick  with  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  tuberculosis,  and  other 
diseases. 

Sewage  is  obnoxious  to  the  senses  because  of  its  decomposing  organic 
matter,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  health  because  of  the  possible  presence 
of  these  pathogenic  bacteria. 

Among  the  important  constituents  of  sewage  from  the  standpoint 
of  purification  are  urea,  various  proteid  substances  such  as  albumin, 
fibrin,  casein;  starch,  sugar,  and  other  carbohydrates,  fats,  soaps,  and 
other  organic  substances.  Important  among  the  elements  present  in  the 
easily  decomposable  matter  are  nitrogen  and  sulphur.  The  concentra- 
tion of  these  substances,  that  is,  the  amount  present  in  a  given  volume 
of  sewage,  depends  upon  the  per  capita  volume  of  the  sewage,  and  varies 
widely  in  different  places.  Somewhat  more  constant,  however,  are  these 
constituents  when  compared  with  the  number  of  persons  dwelling  in 
houses  connected  with  the  sewers. 

The  following  figures  show  the  approximate  constituents  of  sewage 
expressed  in  terms  of  grams  per  capita  daily  and  in  parts  per  million 
when  the  volume  of  sewage  amounts  to  100  gallons  per  capita  daily. 

Estimated  CoNsmuENTB  op  Average  Sewage 

{After  Fuller) 

Grams  per         Parts  per 
Capita  Daily  .^      Million « 

^  ,  f  Two  minutes  boiling 15.0  39.6 

Oxygen  consumed  I  p.^^^^^^^.jj^g 22.0  58.0 

Free  anunonia 7.0  18.5 

Albuminoid  anunonia 2.5  6.6 

Organic 8.0  21.1 

I  Total 15.0  39.6 

Chlorin 19.0  50.2 

Fats 19.0  50.2 

Total 136.0  359.0 

Dissolved  matter      Mineral 99.0  261.0 

.  Organic  and  volatile 37.0  98.0 

Q  ,,  f  Total 66.0  246.0 

Suspended  ^^^^ ^g  ^  ^^  ^ 

°^^^®"               I  Organic  and  volatUe 40.0  106.0 

[Total 229.0  605.0 

Total  solids |  Mmeral 152.0  402.0 

i  Organic  and  volatile 77.0  203.0 

Bacteria,  322  billion  per  capita  daily. 

^  These  figures  also  indicate  parts  per  million  if  the  per  capita  volume  of 
sewage  is  264  gallons  per  day. 

'Assuming  a  per  capita  volume  of  100  gallons  per  day. 
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The  methods  of  sewage  analyses  at  present  are  pTactically  the  same 
as  those  used  in  the  analysis  of  water.  (See  p.  821.)  They  are  not 
in  all  respects  satisfactorv. 

Ventilation  and  Husking  of  Sewers. — The  old  bugaboo  of  aewer  gaa 
that  frightened  our  fathers  before  the  days  of  bacteriology  is  no  longer 
feared  by  sanitarians,  although  its  influence  still  pervades  tlie  antique 
plumbing  regulatiujis  in  force  in  many  places.  It  is  indeed  dei^irable 
to  keep  the  air  of  sewers  from  mLxing  with  the  air  we  breathe — the 
debilitating  influence  of  all  impure  air  should  be  avoided — ^but  the 
danger  of  any  one's  becoming  infected  with  the  germs  of  disease  by 
breathing  sewer  gas  is  ordinarily  m  extremely  small  as  to  be  quite  neg- 
ligible. 

The  water  carriage  system  offers  practically  no  danger  to  the  publie 
health  during  the  tranemission  of  sewage.  In  many  cities  the  fiewers 
are  ventilated  by  allowing  a  free  flow  of  air  from  the  sewers  tlirougb 
the  house  drains,  the  individual  house  fixtures  only  being  trapped.  Thi* 
method  is  apparently  safe,  provided  the  plumbing  is  of  substantial 
character.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  better  to  place  a  trap  upon  the  main  house 
drain.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  future  plumbing  will  develop  along  the 
lines  of  simplicity  and  improved  quality  of  materials  and  work,  and 
that  the  present  complicated  system  of  traps  and  vents  will  be  abandOD€d. 

The  catch-basins,  through  which  the  street  wash  enters  the  aewers, 
are  trapped  against  the  egresa  of  sewer  air.  The  water  that  stands  in 
them  is  a  prolific  breeding  place  for  mosquitoes.  Unlesa  cmtch-basinjs 
are  frequently  cleaned,  the  accumulating  organic  matter  putrefies  and 
the  odor  from  it  may  be  worse  than  that  of  the  air  of  the  sewer.  Catch- 
basins  are  being  omitted  from  some  of  the  best  designed  modern  sewer- 
age systems. 

Combined  sewers  are  sufficiently  flushed  by  the  storms.  Separate 
sewers,  if  laid  on  proffer  grades,  need  little  or  no  flushing.  It  has  b^ifill 
common  in  the  past  to  employ  flush  tanks  at  the  end  of  lateral  sewers, 
but  these  arc  troublesome  and  waste  much  water. 
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Sewage  OiapoBal  by  Dilution. — The  readiest  method  of  sewtgi^ 
popal,  and  the  one  which,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  uni- 
versally practiced  in  this  country,  is  to  allow  the  aewage  to  flow  with- 
out treatment  into  the  nearest  stream  or  lake  or  harbor.  This  method 
is  known  as  disposal  by  dilution.  It  is  a  proi>er  and  satisfactory  m^tliod 
of  disjwsal  where  the  dilution  i*?  sutTicient,  It  is,  however,  capable  of 
abuae,  and  from  lU  abuse  water  supplies  may  become  polluted,  oyster 
beds  may  becomes  infected,  and  in  severe  cases  streams  may  be  so  oT«r- 
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loaded  with  sewage  a.s  to  become  an  offense  to  8igbt  and  smelL  Properly 
restriet^3  however,  the  sewage  jb  effectively  disposed  of,  the  heavy 
particles  settle  to  the  botttim,  the  organic  matter  is  oxidized  liy  the  oxy- 
gen dififlolved  in  the  water,  and  the  bacteria  4ire  gradually  dispersed,  con- 
sumed by  other  organisms,  killed  by  sunlight,  or  otherwise  destroyed. 
These  agencies  bring  about  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  i«elf -purifica- 
tion of  streams. 

WTiile  it  is  true  tliat  hygienic  and  sanitary  considerations  materially 
affeet  the  uae  of  rivers  and  waterways  as  vehicles  for  the  reception,  trans- 
mission, and  ultimate  disposal  of  sewage,  the  question  is  primarily  an 
economic  one.  The  power  of  streams  to  transport  suspended  matter  and 
the  ability  of  natural  bodies  of  water  to  oxidize  and  destroy  offensive 
substances  represent  a  natural  resource  that  should  be  utilized  just  as 
far  as  this  can  be  done  with  safety  and  without  otfense*  For  each  river 
til  ere  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  permissible  pollution.  The  reasons  for 
this  limit  are  not  the  same  in  all  cases,  but  vary  according  to  the  use 
that  is  made  of  the  water  of  the  river,  and  no  universal  standard  can 
be  wisely  set  up  or  maintainetL  When  the  ejctcnt  of  the  pollution  is 
such  as  to  affect  public  health  in  any  way  by  any  reasonable  use  of  the 
river  the  sanitary  aspcfrt  of  the  situation  should  control. 

The  minimum  aniouot  of  water  required  to  dilute  sewage  in  streams 
is  usually  considered  to  be  from  2.5  to  4  cubic  feet  per  second  for  the 
sewage  of  one  thousand  people.  The  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  was  de- 
signed on  the  basis  of  3.3  cubic  feet  per  seci:>nd  for  one  thousand  people. 
Rapidly  flowing  streams  require  less  than  this,  as  much  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed from  the  air.  Stagnant  streams  may  require  considerably  more 
water-  The  presence  of  certain  trade  wasstes  in  the  sewage  may  mate- 
rially increase  the  dilution  required.  For  example,  oily  matters  that  float 
on  the  surface  and  form  scums  may  interfere  with  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  air. 

In  lakes  the  relation  between  the  sewer  outfall  and  the  intake  of 
ilie  wateV  works  must  be  carefully  considered,  and  the  dispersion  of 
bacteria  by  currents  Induced  by  the  wind  and  temi>erature  must  be 
studied.    In  harbors  the  effects  of  the  tides  must  be  taken  into  account. 

DissoLYED  Oxygen  in  Water. — The  amount  of  oxygen  dissolved 
in  water  depends  largely  ui>on  its  temperature,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
in  the  table  on  page  062, 

Water  near  the  fnx'zing  poird  will  hold  nearly  twice  as  much  oxygen 
as  at  prevailing  summer  tcnipeni lures.  The  dilution  required  in  sum- 
mer is  therefore  greater  than  in  winter,  and  in  some  situations  it  would 
be  logical  to  construct  purification  plants  to  be  operated  during  the 
summer  only,  thus  making  a  material  saving  in  cost. 

Sea  water  dissolves  about  20  per  cent*  less  oxygen  than  fresh  water. 

In  order  that  the  dissolved  oxygen  may  be  used  to  its  best  advantage. 
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it  is  necessary  to  have  the  sewage  tlioroughly  and  quickly  diffused 
thru  ugh  the  water,  THherwise  the  oxygen  near  the  point  of  di8cluir;gc 
limy  be  too  greatly  retliiced,  and  nuisance  may  reanJt,  even  though  there 
be  plenty  of  unnsual  oxygen  near  by. 

Solxibility  qf  dissolved  oxffffen  in  water — parts  per  mUlum 


T«np.  •  C. 

oxygen 

Temp.  •  C. 

Oxygen 

Tomp.  *  C» 

Oui» 

0 

14.70 

10 

11,31 

20 

g.io 

1 

14.28 

u 

11,05 

21 

9d 

2 

13,88 

12 

10.80 

22 

a.84_ 

3 

13. .50 

13 
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Necessity  of  BioLonfc.iL  EQriuuinrM. — It  is  heroming  recognixeti 
that  the  problem  of  sewage  disposal  by  dilution  is  largely  a  biological 
one.  The  decomposition  and  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  in  sewage 
are  brought  about  by  bacteria,  and  the  bacteria  serve  as  food  for  protozoa 
and  other  forms  of  microscopic  animal  life.  The  dissolved  organic  mat- 
ter in  sewage  serves  as  food  for  algae.  These  algae  and  protozoa  are, 
in  turn,  consumed  by  rotifers  and  crustacea,  while  the  latter  form  the 
ba^is  of  the  food  supply  for  various  aquatic  animals  and  fishes.  Thus 
there  is  a  continuous  biological  cycle.  Again,  animal  forms  require 
oxygen  and  produce  carbonic  acid,  while  plants  consume  carbonic  add 
and  pn^luce  oxygen.^  Wliere  these  processes  occur  normally  and  with  a 
proper  equilibrium  maintained  between  animal  and  plant  life,  offensive 
conditions  do  not  residt,  but  where  abnormal  conditions  are  produced, 
aa,  for  example,  by  the  discbarge  of  excessive  quantities  of  sewage  or 
trade  wastes  into  a  stream,  a  depletion  of  the  dissolved  oxygen  may 
follow,  or  there  may  be  an  over-production  of  algae»  so  that  the  condi- 
tions become  offensive.  It  is  coming  to  be  realized  that  in  order  to 
properly  determine  the  dilution  required  in  any  particular  case  the  con- 
ditions required  to  bring  about  this  condition  of  biological  equilibrium 
must  be  determined* 

Hygienic  Aipeota  of  Stream  Pollution. — Considering  tlie  hygienic 
aiipects  of  stream  pollution  with  special  reference  tcj  the  pollution  of 
wat4»r  supplies,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  typhoid  fever  bacilli 
do  not  multiply  in  the  ordinary  water  of  our  streams,  but,  on  the  con* 
trar}%  when  discharged  into  water  they  rapidly  diminish  in  number. 
After  a  week  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  may  remain  alive,  and  after  a 
month  not  more  than  1  p**r  cent. 

*\\T<*»ii   fish    dii*   III   wwtt|?f»   pollntM    wat4*r   it   i*    usually    dtt<»  ti>   U(k  of 
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It  follows  that  recent  pollutiou  is  the  most  dangerous,  and  that 
water  stored  in  reservoirs  and  lakes  becomes  more  and  more  safe  for 
use  as  time  of  storage  increases.  The  longevity  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  is 
much  greater  in  cold  water  than  in  warm  water.  Hence,  typhoid  fever 
epidemics  are  more  common  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  in  northern 
climates  than  in  southern  climates. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  POLLUTION 
WATER   FILTRATION 

Long  experience  in  this  country  and  a  much  longer  experience  in 
England  and  Germany  have  demonstrated  clearly  and  unmistakably 
that  polluted  waters  can  be  and  are  being  constantly  purified  by  means 
of  filtration  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  reliably  wholesome.  In 
Germany  the  typhoid  fever  death  rates  in  the  large  cities  have  been 
reduced  to  figures  far  below  those  of  American  cities.  In  Europe  it 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  typhoid  death  rate  to  remain  less  than 
10  per  100,000  for  ten  and  even  twenty  years  in  succession,  the  rate 
not  infrequently  dropping  as  low  as  3  and  4  per  100,000.  There  the 
filtration  of  surface  water  is  required  by  law,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
filters  is  likewise  required  to  rise  to  a  certain  fixed  standard.  It  is 
worth  remembering  also  that  the  streams  of  Germany  are  far  from 
being  unpolluted  with  sewage,  and  that  no  general  attempt  is  made  to 
provide  sewage  purification  works  of  high  bacterial  efficiency.  Only  in 
case  of  actual  epidemics  is  the  practice  of  disinfection  of  sewage  fol- 
lowed. The  theory  that  water  filtration  is  superior  to  sewage  purifica- 
tion as  a  means  of  protecting  water  supplies  against  infection  appears 
to  prevail.    The  success  of  this  policy  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 

TREATMENT   OF    SEWAGE  ) 

By  appropriate  processes  sewage  can  be  artificially  purified  so  that 
the  decomposable  organic  matter  is  removed  or  oxidized  and  the  bacteria 
removed  or  killed.  A  complete  purification  is  not  attempted  even  in 
the  best  conducted  plants,  as  the  processes  demanded  are  too  elaborate, 
too  expensive,  and  too  uncertain  of  results.  More  often  the  purification  is 
incomplete,  the  degree  of  purification  secured  being  adjusted  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  situation.  In  the  past  sewage  treatment  works  have 
been  built  to  remove  as  much  of  the  decomposable  organic  matter  as  was 
necessary  to  enable  the  effluent  to  be  discharged  into  some  waterway  with- 
out causing  offensive  conditions.  This  was  the  case  in  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially in  l^^ngland,  where  the  streams  are  relatively  small  and  the  cities 
relatively  large  and  the  amounts  of  trade  waste  considerable. 

In  some  places  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  removal  or 
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destruction  of  paUiogeiiic  bacteria,  with  the  object  of  protecting  oTster 
beds^  bathing  beat  hes,  or  reducing  the  "'load*'  on  water  filters. 

The  degree  of  puritieation  thus  required  variefl  all  the  way  from 
a  nearly  complete  purification  down  to  a  mere  etraijiing  out  of  tlie 
grosser  solidi?* 

Fimdamental  Principles  of  Sewage  Treatment. — The  ftmdanifliital 
processes  in  8cwage  treatment  are: 

(1)  Separation  of  the  suespended  matter  from  the  liquid  mwtig^ 

(2)  Destruction  of  the  putrescible  organic  matter  in  the  liquid 
sewage  looking  to  final  mineralization  by  the  processes  of  oxidation  and 
bacterial  action. 

(3)  The  transformation  of  the  sewage  sludge  to  a  condition  of 
etability  and  inertness  by  bacterial  action,  with  or  without  oxidation. 

(4)  Destruction  or  removal  of  the  bacteria  from  the  liquid  effluent 
The  processes  involved  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

(1)  Preparatory  processes,  such  as  screens,  detritxis  tanks^  plain 
settling  tanks,  septic  tanks,  digestion  tanks,  chemical  precipitation  tanks, 
roughing  filters. 

(2)  Purifitration  processes,  such  as  sub-surface  irrigation,  broad 
irrigation,  intermittent  filtration,  contact  beds,  and  trickling  filters. 

(3)  Finishing  processes,  such  as  sedimentation  or  coarse  filtration^ 
land  treutnient,  disinfection. 

(4)  Sludge  disposal  by  digestion  tanks,  filter  presscSj  drying  on 
lajid^  dxunping  at  sea. 

These  processes  are  by  no  means  clear  cut.    They  overlap  at  tobm 
points ;  they  are  nsed  singly  or  in  all  sorts  of  combinations. 

Preparatory  Procesfles. — Screening, — Sewage  is  screened  to  remo^ 
the  larger  substances  that  might  injure  pumps,  clog  filters,  or  appear 
as  unsightly  litter.  Coarse  screens  consist  of  gratings  of  iron  bars; 
fine  screens  of  wire  cloth.  The  amount  of  material  screened  from 
sewage  varies  from  0.1  to  1.0  cubic  yard  per  million  gallons  of  sewage, 
according  to  the  fineness  of  the  screens.  It  is  pressed  and  burned  under 
a  lx)iler  or  buried  in  land.  Screening  has  attained  its  greatest  develop* 
ment  in  Germany. 

Skdimentation. — Sedimentation  is  the  most  important  of  the  pre- 
paratory processes.  By  allowing  the  sewage  to  flow  slowly  through 
basins  in  which  the  velocity  is  checked  some  of  the  Busj>ended  nciatter  ia 
deposited  and  the  sewage  clarified  accordingly.  There  are  five  types 
of  sedimentation  basins:  (1)  grit  chambers  or  tlctritus  tanks,  (2)  plain 
settling  tanks^  (3)  septic  tanks^  (4)  digestion  tanks,  and  (5)  chemical 
predpitation  tanks, 

(1)  Grit  ChamhcT^. — Orlt  chambers  are  small  settling  baaioa  in 
which  the  sewage  remains  for  a  brief  interval,  often  not  more  than  A 
few  umiutee>  and  where  tlie  velocity  is  commonly  between  10  and  30 
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iches  per  mmnte.  They  require  frequent  cleaning.  The  material  ctjl- 
lected  consists  largely  of  mud  and  gravel,  but  usually  with  enough  or- 
ganic matter  to  make  the  sludge  offensive. 


9^^^^^^^^9^9^BPPn9^f^^PH^ 


Fig.  12  L — Cflosfi  SscnoK  of  Sbptic  Tank. 

(2)  Plain  Settling  Tanks. — Plain  settling  basins  retain  the  sewage 
from  one  to  twelve  hours.     The  velurity  of  flow  is  commonly  from  O.l 

0.5  inch  per  minute.     Sludge  is  removed  at  frequent  intervals  in 
arder  to  prevent  bacterial  decomposition* 

(3)  Sepfic  Tanks. — Septic  tanks  are  settling  tanks  large  enough  to 
retain  the  flow  of  sewage  from  eight  to  twenty-four  hours  or  longer,  the 

[velocity  of  flow  varying  from  0.1 
[to  0.3  inch  or  more  per  minute. 
iThe  sludge  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
[the  tanks  for  long  periods,  giving 
lopportunity  for  intensifled  bao 
Iterial  action  to  take  place  in  the 

absence  of  oxygen;  that  is,  under 
lanaerobic  conditions.  As  a  result 
ome  of  the  solid  organic  matter  is 
|liquefied     or     gasified     and     the 

imount  of  sludge  reduced.     This 

process  is  spoken  of  as  digestion* 

It  is  accompanied  by  the  presence 

Df  a  scum  on  the  surface  of  the 
ink  and  a  continual  rising  and 
[falling  of  sludge  through  the 
[liquid.  The  amount  of  solid  or- 
ganic matter  thus  digested  varies 

from  10  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,, 

being  greatest  in  strong  domestic 

sewage.      Septic   action    Aom    not 

materially  iniprovo  the  quality  of  the  efl3uent.    It  may,  in  fact,  make  it 

more  objectionable.     Septic  action  cannot  lie  depended  upon  to  render 

sewage  safe  so  far  as  infections  are  concerned. 


fio. 
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122. — Typical  Section  of  an 
HOFF  Tank. 
a.  Compartinent  for  flowing  sewaee. 
/.    Sludji©  dieeBtioQ  conipartnipnt. 
0,  Baffle     to    pit* vent    Rusc^a    and    f^ludgo 

from  rising  Into  PompEirtment  o,  but 

pemiitfing  sediment  to  fall  into  the 

sludgo  com  part  ment- 
b-e.  Pipe  (or  withdrawing  sludge. 


^ 
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^^V         (4)     Digestion  Taftks. — The  best  known  type  of  digestian  tank  ia 
^V         the  Imhoif,  or  Emseher,  tank.     Tliis  k  a  deep  septic  tank  divided  bv 
H          sloping  partitions  into  an  npper  and  a  lower  eompartment,  so  trraiigfd 
H          tliat  the  tiewage  flows  through  the  upper  compartment,  while  the  alud^ 
H         settles  through  openings  in  the  partition  walls  into  the  lower  compart* 
H          nient,  where  digestion  takes  place.    The  advantage  of  this  tv'pe  of  septie 
^^^      tank  is  that  the  sludge  alone  is  suhmitted  to  septic  action  without  allow- 
^^M    ing  the  products  of   decomposition  to  mix  with  the   flowing  airw^ge 
^^^    ahove,   while  more  complete  digestion  improves  the  character  af  tiw 
^^k         sludge  from  the  standpoint  of  subsequent  disposal. 
^^B          ITie  following  figures  show  the  approximate  percentage  of  suspeDdtNl 
^^^    nmtter  removed  by  sedimentation  : 

^m                                                 Ferci^Uftge  removal  of  tmspended  malkr 

^^H                         lancU  ar  Sedittienuaoci 

Period, 
Hourt 

We»k 

SQwac0 

Medium 

^H^          Oiit.  or  detritus  tanks „ . 

I 

6 

12 

21 

45 

10% 

25 

30 

40 

50 

15% 

40 

50 

65 

75 

25% 

60 

75 

80 

85 

^^^^H       Pln'T!  •mH^"^""*"''^'^'" 

^^^H    FlfLiQ  or  i^ept ic  stnli mentation. 

^r           Septic  Beiitmentatino 

H                 (5)     Chemical  Preci/nVd/iow.— Sedimentation  may  he  hastened  and 

■  •      iiicrt'ased  by  the  use  of  chemicals.     Lime,  copperas  (ferrous  sulphate), 
H         and   alum    (aluminium   sulphate)    are   commonly    used*      The   active 
^m          coagulants  are  the  hydroxids  of  iron  and  aluminum.     When  tlie  sewage 
H          itself  contains  the  necessary  amount  of  iron,  lime  only  is  needed.    When 
H          alum  is  used  500  to  1,500  jxjunds  are  required  per  million  gallons* 
H          At  Ixmdon  the  sewage  is  treatefl  with  500  pounds  of  lime  and  120 
H          pounds  of  t*opperas  per  milh'on  gallons;  at  W^oreester.  Mass.^  with  1,000 
H          {Xiunds  of  lime  and  no  coppcrai*;  at  Providejice,  R.  L,  with  6U0  pounds 
H          of  lime  and  no  copperas;  at  Ghis^ow  with  600  pounds  of  lime  and  1»000 
H           pounds  of  copperas. 

H               Puiificatioa  Processct.— Suh-sltrfack  Iiuiioation- — For  small  instal* 
^1          laticms  a  Hatisfattory  method  of  dispositig  of  sewage  after  sedimentation 
H          is  to  discharge  it  through  3-inch  or  4-inL-h  tile  pij^es  laid  in  the  ground 
H          10  to  18  inches  deep  in  rows  2^^  to  3  feet  apart.     In  sandy  soik  ibis 
H          method  gives  satisfaction,  and  under  favorable  conditions  the  sewagie 
H          of  150  to  2oQ  people  can  be  applied  to  an  acre,  the  rate  of  application 
H          being  commonly  one  to  two  gallons  per  lineal  foot,  or  20,000  to  30.000 
H          gallojis  per  acre   daily.     With   tight  soils  larger  areas  ar«   required. 
H           Witti  (lay  soil8  the  mctiuHl  cannot  be  used* 

H                This  metbiNl  o(  M»wage  disposal  is  particularly  applif*able  to  ttnbur* 
V            ban  and  rural  conditions* 

■  .               BuoAD  Irkigation.— Broad  irrigation  conaista  in  the  applicaticin  of 
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|e  to  land,  making  il  serve  as  food  lor  crops,  tlie  principfll 
^alue,  however,  being  in  tiie  water  itself.  It  is  dititributed  by  means 
of  ditches  and  other  channele  as  in  ordinary  irrigation.     The  sewage 


I  FiQ.  123. — Chkmicat.  Precipitation  Pi^ant  at  Wobcsmteb,  Mass.,  Outlet, 

farms  of  Berlin  and  Paris  are  very  extensiTe,  the  Berlin  farms  covering 
nearly  20,000  aureus.  The  rate  of  application  varies  from  3,000  to  15,000 
gallons  per  acre  daily,  an  acre  serving  for  the  sewage  of  from  100  to 
300  persons.     The  crops  raised  on  sewage  fanns  frequently  pay  the 


Fig.  124.^ — ^Triple  Contact  Bedh  at  Hampton,  Englan^d, 

fjqsexifles  of  operatif)n»  litit  seldom  pay  the  interest  on  the  investment 
^cepfc  in  arid  regions,  where  irrigation  is  profitable.  Broad  irrigation, 
caDBot  be  suecessfnlly  used  with  clayey  soils.  The  purificiation  obtained 
ifl  usually  very  satisfactory,  both  chemically  and  bacteriolog really. 
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iNTERMrTTENT  Sanb  FiLTiLVTiON. — With  this  xnetliod  the  sewage  is 
applied  intermittently  to  beds  of  sand,  egpeeially  prepared  for  the  pur* 
pose,  in  such  quantities  that  it  qnickly  soaks  away,  leaving  the  bed  ei* 
posed  to  the  air  for  a  period  of  several  lionrs  or  several  days,  thus  giving 
opportunity  for  aeration  and  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter,  Tlie 
results  obtained  are  usually  very  Batisfactory,  provided  tliat  the  filters 
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Fio.  125. — Caoaa  Sbctiok  of  iNnaiirmmr  Sakd  Fil/tko. 

are  not  overloaded.  When  raw  sewage  is  applied  directly  to  the  bedn 
the  rates  of  application  varj^  from  50,000  to  loO^OOO  gallona  per  acre 
daily,  the  population  served  per  acre  being  from  300  to  1/200,  Witit 
j)reliminary  treatment  higher  rates  may  be  used,  and  the  sewage  of 
1,500  to  2,000  people  applied  per  acre.  The  filters  are  usually  divided 
into  beds  by  means  of  earth  embankments  which  cover  the  distributing 
pipes.    Often  they  are  nnderdrained  with  tiles  laid  20  to  30  feet  apart 


126.^InCUK1CJ>    SCSI««N    OfJERA'reD    hY    WaTEH    WHPKU,    BlHAl 
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in  fine  nrnterial,  or  100  feet  apart  in  coarse  material,  their  depth  bdnwl 
the  surface  varying  from  3  to  8  feet.    Crops  are  sometimes  grown  cmj 
these  beds,  but  agricultural  operations  are  regarded  as  a  aecoadary 
ter.    Id  winter  the  beds  are  plowed  into  ridges  or  the  sludge  is  coll 
into  piles  so  that  ice  may  form  and  be  supported  upon  them,  leavtn^J 

innets  beneath  the  ice  by  whirh  the  sewage  can  be  distrihut^^d*    Afi 
f%  few  weeks  or  months  the  beds  become  clogged  and  it  is  nceeaarj 
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nke  xhe  surface.     At  intervals  the  accumulated  deposit  on  the  sand 
has  to  be  scraped  off. 

The  efficiency  of  intermittent  sand  filtration  is  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  process.  Wei!  operated  plants  are  capable  of  removing  from 
95  to  98  per  cent,  of  the  suspended  matter  and  bacteria^  while  the  effluent 
is  quite  clear  and  non-putrescible.  The  method  is  limited^  however,  to 
regions  where  suitable  and  convenient  areas  of  sandy  soil  exist. 
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Fio.  127. — Ceo«b  S«onoN  or  Contact  Bbo. 

Contact  Bms, — Contact  beds  are  water-tight  conipaTtments  filled 
with  porous  material,  such  as  broken  stone  or  coke,  and  operated  as 
follows;*  The  bed  is  slowly  filled  witli  sewage,  which  has  previously 
passed  tlirouprh  a  septic  tatik,  and  allowed  to  remain  full  for  a  brief 
period,  after  which  it  is  emptied  and  allowed  to  remain  empty  for  a 
longer  period.  A  cycle  commonly  employed  is  to  allow  one  hour  for 
filling,  two  hours  for  contact,  one  hour  for  emptying,  and  four  hours 
for  rest.  During  the  period  of  c*ontact  the  suspended  matter  tends  to 
settle  upon  and  adhere  to  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  broken  stone  or 
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Fig.  128. — ^TrprcAL  Section  of  a  Sprinkling  Filter. 


;e,  thus  forming  a  film.  While  standing  full  septic  action  occurs  and 
organic  matter  is  absorbed  by  the  film.  During  the  resting  period 
oxidation  of  this  organic  matter  t^^kes  place.  The  purification  obtained* 
in  this  way  is  partial.  Commonly,  two  or  three  contact  beds  are  used 
in  series,  the  effluent  from  the  first  passing  to  the  second,  and  that  of  the 
second  to  the  third.  The  depth  of  contact  beds  varies  from  2  to  G  or 
8  feet,  the  broken  stone  or  coke  being  from  l^  inch  to  %  inches  in  size. 
The  rate  of  application  is  usually  Ijctween  300,000  and  800,000  gallons 
per  acre  daily,  one  acre  serving  a  population  of  about  5,000.  When 
properly  operated  and  receiving  the  sewage  of  septic  tanks  contact  beds 
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are  capable  of  removing  af>out  (k»  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter, 
80  to  85  per  cent,  of  bacteria,  and  85  to  00  per  ceut.,  of  suspeufl^Ki  nmi* 
tcr*  C*^iitact  beds  become  clogged  with  use,  and  after  perio<]fi  varyio^ 
from  five  to  eight  years  it  is  necei^jsary  to  remove  the  stoue  or  wke  and 
clean  them. 

Trickling  Filtkhs, — TrickUng  lilters,  otherwise  called  •*sprmkliiig 
filters"  or  "percolating  filters/'  consist  of  beds  of  porous  material  sucli 
as  broken  stone,  coke,  or  clinkers  upon  which  the  sewage  h  g^priukled  ant 
through  which  it  percolates  t^j  underdraius  laid  on  a  tight  fli>or  bcneallui 
The  entire  bed  is  arranged  with  reference  to  complete  aeration  through-] 
out,  in  order  that  the  organic  matter  of  the  sewage  may  become  thor- 
oughl;  oxidized.     The  suspended  matter  of  the  sewage  is  not  pemm 
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atly  retained  in  the  beds*  but  is  carried  out  in  the  effluent,  which  ill 
turbid  and  requires  subsequent  clarification.    The  object  of  the  trickliugl 
iilter  is  to  change  the  character  of  the  organic  matter  &o  aa  to  render} 
it  non-putreseible.     The  sewage  is  applied  to  the  beds  by  sprinkling 
through  fixed  sprinklers  or  by  une  of  traveling  sprinklers,  rot«ry  ofj 
rectangular,  operated  by  the  discharging  sewage  or  by  power*    The  ratu  i 
of  applic^ition  varies  from  0.5  to  !^.D  million  gallona  per  acre  daily, 
one  acre  of  trickling  filter  serving  ^  population  of  10,000  or  morei* 
The  beds  vary  in  depth  from  5  to  10  feet,  t^oarser  material  being  %mA 
for  the   deeper  beds.     Well-operated  sprinkling  filters   receiving  tho 
effluent  fnmi  plain  sedi mentation  nr  sej)tic  tanks  are  capable  of 
ing  from  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  suspended  matter  and  from  90 
per  cent,  of  bacteria,  yielding  an  efflni»nt  that  is  non-putre*cihlo» 
method  i^^  useful  when  sandy  arern^  of  sutlieient  size  are  not  avmilabltl 
for  iritfrmittent  filtration  or  arc  too  expensive* 
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^^^^otTvated  SLm)OE  Tanks. — A  recent  form  of  tank  treatment  is  one 
whirh  combines  forced  aeration  ^ritJi  baeierial  action.  By  pumping 
compressed  air  into  a  tank  containing  sewage  so  that  the  bubbles  rise 
through  it,  causing  the  serliment  to  l>e  thoroughly  agitated,  the  pariicle8 
of  suspended  matter  after  a  few  weeks  become  coated  with  a  bacterial 
slime  so  that  colloidal  particles  become  attached  to  them.  When  this 
conclitioD  has  l>cen  reached  sewage  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  tank, 
aeration  being  maintained,  the  result  being  a  surprising  clarification  and 
reduction  in  bacterial  content.  A  certain  amount  of  nitrification  also 
takes  place.  The  operation  may  be  conducted  on  the  fill  and  draw 
principle  or  on  the  principle  of  continuous  flow.  This  process  is  being 
experimented  with  in  many  places  and  promising  results  are  being  ob- 
tained. In  principle  the  process  resembles  that  of  filiration  in  that  the 
colloidal  substances  are  brought  in  contact  -with  particles  covered  with 
bacterial  slime,  in  one  case  the  grains  being  scattered  through  the  sew- 
age, in  the  other  the  sewage  being  aHowed  to  filter  or  percolate  through 
(grains. 
If  this  process  proves  successful  on  a  large  scale  it  is  destined  to 
terially  alter  present  methods  of  selvage  treatment,  as  the  structures 
uired  would  be  very  simple.  The  sludge  is  said  to  he  relatively  inof- 
Bive  and  well  suited  to  agricultural  use,  but  it  contains  a  large  amount 
of  water.  The  economy  of  this  method  will  depend  upon  the  cost  of  sup- 
ply air  and  the  cost  of  sludge  disixisal. 

Slitdoe  Disposal. — The  disposal  of  kludge  is  one  of  the  most  dith- 
cult  pfttts  of  sewage  purification.  Grit  chambers  collect  from  0.1  to  1 
cubic  yard  of  wet  sludge  per  million  gallons  of  sewage;  plain  settling 
tanks  from  1  to  4  cubic  yards;  septic  tanks  from  1  to  2  cubic  yards. 
Sludge  deposited  in  plain  settling  tanks  contains  from  00  to  95  per 
cent,  of  water;  septic  tank  sludge,  after  storage,  conhiins  from  80  to  85 
per  cent.;  chemtcal  precipitation  sludge  from  90  to  92  per  cent,;  Tmhoff 
tank  sludge  from  80  to  90  per  cent.  Sludge  after  pressing  contains 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  water.  It  has  some  manurial  value,  and  is 
used,  to  some  extent,  on  land.  As  a  general  pro fwsi lion,  however,  the 
attempt  to  **utilize"  the  sludge  has  not  met  with  financial  success. 

Pinishing  Processes,— Disinfection  of  Shvvaoe. — The  best  disin- 
fectant for  sewage  or  stowage  effluents  is  "cblorid  of  lime/'  or  bleaching 
powder,  whicli  is  usually  applied  in  the  form  of  a  1  per  cent,  to  2  per 
cent,  solution.  The  quantities  required  are  25  to  75  pounds  per  million 
gallons  for  good  effluents  from  sprinkling  filters  or  contact  beds,  75  to 
125  pounds  for  poor  effluents,  125  to  250  pounds  for  crude  sewage,  and 
250  to  375  pounds  for  septic  sewage,  the  time  of  contact  required  vary- 
ing from  about  V->  hour  to  2  or  more  hours.  By  properly  applying  tlie 
chemicals  in  these  quantities  it  is  possible  to  destroy  from  95  to  99 
pet  cent,  of  the  bacteria. 
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Choice  of  Hethods, — The  choice  of  metliods  to  be  ased  in  any  ciie 
depends  upon  various  eonsideratioEs,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  sevtge 
to  be  treated,  the  allowable  character  of  the  efflueut  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  made  of  the  water  into  whicb  it  is  to  be  diechargedf 
the  availabilitY  of  t^iiitable  areas  of  land  at  proper  elevation,  and  finally 
the  cost,  both  of  construction  and  operation. 

Where  suitable  areas  of  **a*nd}'  soil  are  available  the  method  of 
intermittent  tiltration  is  ordinarily  the  most  satisfactory  one  tliat  can 
be  adopted.  This  is  the  case  in  many  part«  of  New  £o»:land  and  i 
some  other  parts  of  our  country.  Over  much  of  the  United  Statai^ 
however*  the  soil  is  far  too  heavy  to  allow  this  method  to  be  used  sati«» 
factorily,  and  when  this  is  the  ease  some  of  the  newer  methods  must  be 
resorted  to,  such  as  sedimentation  followed  by  oxidation  in  trickling 
filters,  contact  beds,  etc.  Under  some  special  conditions  broad  irrigation 
may  be  desirable,  but^  generally  spiking,  this  methcMl  is  fafling  inta 
disuse.  \\Tien  the  effluent  is  to  be  discharged  into  a  stream  UiR*d  for  a 
nearby  supply  of  drinking  water,  or  into  the  ocean  or  a  harlmr  in  tht 
vicinity  of  oyster  beds,  disinfection  may  properly  form  a  part  of  tlia 
process.  Chemical  precipitation  is  seldom  used  where  the  stowage  is  of 
a  strictly  domestic  character,  but  it  may  be  used  to  advantage  when  the 
gewage  contains  large  amounts  of  trade  w^astes. 

Methods  for  the  purification  of  sewage  are  quite  elastic  inasmuch  ai 
the  different  processes  may  be  combined  in  dilTerent  ways.  A  study  of 
the  works  that  have  been  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
generation  shows  that  not  infrequently  they  have  been  made 
elaborate  than  was  necessar}'.  Often  a  simpler  design  with  a  lafga 
capacity  gives  better  results  than  an  elaborate  combination  of  proceeM 
of  limited  capacity.  Important  engineering  pruljlems  are  almost  alwayf 
involved  in  the  laying  out  of  sewage  treatment  works. 

Belative  Bacterial  Efficiency  of  Different  Processes. — By  way  of  le- 
capitulation  the  following  figuro.s  are  given  to  show  the  relative  lamtaiy 
efficiency  of  various  processes  employed  in  sewage  treatment : 

Percentage 
L  Removal  of  Bacteria 

m  Coane  iereeii8. *..*....,.=.*....    Oto  5  i 

^  Fine  screens.. •*••«•».. 10  "  20  ^H 

W  Grit  chambers 10  *  25  ^H 

§  Sedimentation ......                                                 .   25  '^  75  ^M 

m  Septic  sedimentation                                                   25  **  76  ^U 

m  Chemical  precipitation. 40  •  80  ^H 

W  Contact  Ixds so  •  00  ^M 

m  Activated  sludge  process '<>  **  95  ^H 

I  Trickling  filtere ,               ......                      ' hi  •  gs  ^M 

m  Intermittent  sand  filters .   05  *  98  ^H 

■  Broa<I  irriL'ation 97  *  99  ^H 

r  01                 of  raw  or  settled  sewage 90  *  95  ^H 

I  DiM             I  of  tilU*r  effluenta 98  *  09  H 
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W  These  figures  are  mere  approximations,  but  they  serve  to  show  how 
■K>me  forms  of  treatment,  very  desirable  from  many  points  of  view, 
nave  a  low  sanitary  efficiency.  The  septic  treatment,  for  example,  does 
lliot  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  bacteria  in  sewage;  in  fact,  if  the 
rperiod  of  detention  of  the  sewage  in  the  tank  is  long  the  nnmbers  of 
bacteria  in  the  effluent  may  be  greater  than  those  in  the  raw  sewage. 

Hanagement  of  Sewage  Treatment  Works^^Proper  management  of 
fiewage  treatment  works  is  as  important  as  proper  design,  and  is  more 
difficult  to  secure.  It  is  a  most  regrettable  fact  that  many  treatment 
rorks  in  the  United  States  have  been  Im^lly  neglected,  and,  in  ennse- 
jiience»  have  given  inefficient  service.  Neglect  not  only  results  in  mak- 
ag  the  effluent  unsatisfactory,  but  leaves  the  works  themselves  in  ah 
offensive  condition.  Neglect  of  small  plants  is  more  common  than  of 
lants  large  enough  to  require  the  entire  time  of  one  or  more  attendants. 
Another  frequent  cause  of  failure  is  that  treatment  works  are  allowed 
become  outgrown,  so  that  the  plant  becomes  overloaded  and  the 
process  becomes  inetficient.  The  sewers  of  a  city  are  usually  designed 
Sor  a  long  period  in  advance — ^forty  or  fifty  years^but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  treatment  works,  for  the  reason  that  such  works  can  ordi- 
narily be  enlarged  when  necessary.  This  is  sound  policy,  for  the  reason 
that  the  methods!  of  puritieation  are  constantly  improving,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  take  advantage  of  these  improvements  as  far  as  possible 
whenever  enlargement  is  necessary.  But,  if  the  works  are  to  operate 
satisfactorily,  the  enlargement  must  be  made  as  the  tributary  population 
increases,  taking  advantage  of  the  state  of  the  art  at  the  time. 

The  purification  of  sewage  is  so  largely  a  chemical  and  biological 
matter  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  works  in  charge  of  men  trained 
in  sanitary  engineering,  with  a  laboratory  equipment  at  their  disposal. 
Tests  of  the  sewage  before  and  after  treatment  should  be  made  regularly 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the  process.  Tests  should  also 
be  made  of  the  water  into  which  the  sewage  is  discharged.  In  the 
case  of  plants  of  large  size,  provided  with  laboratories,  such  tests  are 
made  daily,  but  in  the  case  of  plants  too  small  to  constantly  employ  a 
chemist  tests  should  be  made  regularly  by  some  controlling  authority. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  func^tions  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Treatment  Plants  as  Nuisances.— If  sewage  treatment  works  are  prop* 
rly  designed  and  carefully  operated,  and  if  they  are  enlarged  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  community,  they  need  not 
be  the  cause  of  offensive  conditions,  but  often  they  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  J  a  source  of  nuisance  in  themselves.  There  is  a  natural  opprobrium 
attached  to  a  region  where  such  works  exist  that  results  in  a  recognized 
deterioration  of  property  values.  The  processes  used  for  the  treatment 
of  sewage  not  infrequently  result  in  odors  that  may  be  objectionable  over 
considerable  areas.    Where  the  treatment  works  are  entirely  covered,  as 
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some  kinds  of  works  may  be*  little  or  uo  iiuisance  nmy  result,  hni 
where,  for  example,  the  sewage  h  first  submitted  to  putrefaction  in  a 
septic  tank  and  the  septic  effluent  then  sprayed  into  open  air  u|ion  the 
surface  of  sprinkling  filters,  this  exposure  of  the  atomized  liquid  result* 
in  the  liberation  of  odors  that  may  reach  distances  up  to  perhaps  half  a 
mile  from  the  plant,  depending  upon  the  amount  and  character  of 
sewage  treated,  the  loca!  topography,  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind^ 
hniiiidity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  other  conditions. 

Frequently  high  winds  will  carry  the  spray  itself  for  several  hnndred 
feet  with  inevitable  bacterial  pollution  of  the  air.  In  the  operation  of 
sprinkling  filters  also  it  has  Ix^en  found  that  at  certain  sf^asons  **!  the 
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year  swarms  of  flies  breed  in  the  porous  beds.  These  are  very  trouble* 
some,  if  not  dangerous,  in  the  immediate  vietnity  of  such  works.  In 
considering  the  need  of  sewage  treatment  it  is  proper  to  balanco  tb«« 
possible  nuisances  against  those  resulting  from  the  discharge  af  iwj 
purified  sewage  into  a  body  of  water  It  not  infrequently  haftpeiis  that 
the  installation  of  sewage  treatment  works  merely  substitutes 
nuisance  for  another. 

Nuisances  Caused  by  Trade  Wastes.^ — It  not  infrequently  bappent^ 
...greatest  nuisance  in  streams  is  due  not  so  much  to  domestic 
to  the  presence  of  trade  wastes  that  may  be  discharged  intal 
IKe  stream  directly,  or  that  may  he  allowed  to  flow  into  the  stream  j 
through  the  sewers.  For  example,  the  discharge  of  spent  dye  liquom^ 
may  color  the  water  of  a  stream  for  many  miles;  petroleum  wastes 
from  gas  works  may  cause  iridescent  films  to  form  upon  the  gurfaetj 
uf  the  water,,  producing  an   unsightly  appearance  and  incitasiiig 
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odor  dlireotly,  as  well  as  indirectly,  by  excluding  air  from  the  water; 
the  acid  iron  wastes  from  galvanizing  works  may  eayse  a  ni8ty  discolora- 
tion that  not  only  imparts  a  brown  color  to  the  water,  but  paints  the 
rocks  and  submerged  stumps  along  the  shores  for  many  miles.  When 
nuisances  of  this  character  arise  it  is  wise  and  proper  to  install  sewage 
clarification  plants,  and  sometimes  more  elaborate  w*orks,  for  such 
nuisances  cause  real  damage  to  property  and  to  personal  comfort.  Trade 
waste  pollution  may  interfere  with  the  filtration  of  water  even  more 
than  sewage  itself.  Illustrations  of  this  are  the  paper-mill  pollutions  in 
New  York  State  and  the  acid-iron  wastes  in  Pennsylvania. 


COdPERATIVE   SANITATION 

What  appears  to  be  needed  at  the  present  time  is  some  method  of 
cooperation  by  which  needed  sanitary  reforms  can  be  brought  aboutJ 
at  least  expense.  It  is  unbusinesslike  to  ci>mpel  the  purilication  of  the 
sewage  of  a  large  upstream  city  in  order  to  protect  the  water  supply  of 
small  city  lower  down,  if  pure  water  can  be  furnished  the  latter  in 
Bome  better  and  cheaper  way,  Legii^lation  that  clothes  the  State  authori- 
ties with  power  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  streams  by  sewage,  but  does 
not  give  them  power  to  compel  the  purification  of  water  or  to  control 
pollution  by  trade  wasttts,  is  unfortunate.  It  mitiirally  leads  to  litigation 
rather  than  cooperation,  and  may  retard  rather  than  hasten  necessary 
sanitary  reforms.  If  our  Stute  authorities  cannot  be  trusted  in  this 
matter  it  may  be  that  a  proper  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  he  found 
in  the  establishment  of  district  boards  similar  to  those  in  England  and 
Germany,  such  boards  having  jurisdiction  over  the  limits  of  particular 
catchment  areas.  In  some  respects  these  natural  hydrographic  boun- 
daries have  advantages  over  artificial  State  boundaries.  In  the  near 
future  also  our  national  government  will  doubtless  take  a  hand  in  the 
matter.  In  whatever  form  the  authority  may  be  constituted  the  idea  of 
cooperation  should  prevail,  and  ironclad  rules  against  stream  pollution 
shoubl  give  way  to  a  rational  distribution  of  the  burden  of  wat^r  puri- 
fication and  sewage  treatment,  and  an  equitable  adjustment  of  cost  made 
between  the  parties  interested,  thus  decreasing  the  total  expense  of  suni- 
tary  measures  required  and  utilizing  natural  resources  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  sewage  in  water  as  far  as  this  is  safe. 

If  the  system  of  water  carriage  of  sewage  continues  in  use  the  time 
will  some  day  come  when  the  sewage  of  all  of  our  cities  will  be  purified, 
partially  or  completely,  and  all  surface  water  supplies  filtered  It  is 
proper  to  anticipate  this  consummation  as  far  as  our  means  permit » 
hut  meantime  it  is  good  business  and  sound  common  sense  to  sf>end  our 
money  first  where  it  n^ill  go  furthest  and  do  tbe  most  good,  building 
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water  filters  and  sewage  treatment  works^  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
both,  as  they  may  be  needed. 

Adequate  remedies  against  stream  pollution  from  the  standpoint  of 
luiisanfe  have  been  utsually  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  the  principles  of 
c"(*rntjion  law.  Ca&es  involving  bacterial  pollution  by  sewage  have  been 
thus  far  too  fow  to  establish  definite  precedents.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  whether,  in  view  of  our  increasing  population,  and  espa'ially 
the  increasing  growth  of  our  cities,  the  courts  will  ultimately  decide  that 
the  use  of  uuliltered  river  water  as  a  source  of  water  supply  by  ripartan 
owners  is  a  reasonable  \x^e  of  the  water. 


THE  RURAL  PROBLEM  OF  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

One  of  the  most  dillieult  problems  of  modern  sanitation  is  to  seen 
proper  disposal  of  feeal  matter  in  rural  commuuitics,  at  summer  hotel 
at  temporar}^  camps  of  laborers,  at  summer  colonies  at  beach  and  moun- 
tain, and  at  individual  houses  in  villages  and  on  the  farm.  It  is  difficult 
because  the  necessary  structures  are  so  small  and  sinaple  that  they  hav«^ 
been  thouglitlessly  con^trncted*  because  adequate  care  of  the  pro<H*sseii 
is  more  or  less  dii«agreeable  and  therefore  neglected,  but  chiefly  beca 
the  iuherent  dangers  have  not  been  understood  or  appreciated. 

One  of  the  most  needed  reforms,  and  one  that  is  happily  making 
progress,  is  that  of  the  protected  pri\7,  that  is,  one  where  the  fecal 
matter  is  received  in  a  tight  vaidt  so  constructed  that  the  contents  can- 
not be  reached  by  flics,  insects,  rat*,  hens,  or  pigs,  yet  so  ventilated  as 
to  prevent  disagreeable  odors  and  give  opportimity  for  evaporation  of 
liquids.  This  necesi^itat^s  the  liberal  use  of  screens  around  the  vault 
and  on  the  windows  and  doors,  and  the  use  of  a  self'ch)sing  co%*er  for 
the  seat*  The  privy  vault  may  be  constructed  of  concrete,  with  bottom 
and  walls  3  inches  to  (i  inches  in  thickness,  or  the  vault  may  be  re- 
jdaced  with  a  light,  removable  rcceptitele  of  metal  or  wood  placed  i» 
a  screened  compartment.  Properly  constructed  privies  of  thia  charac- 
ter may  \ye  located  near  dwellings,  the  only  conditions  l>eing  those  con- 
trolling offensive  (Hlors.  but  this  presupposes  greater  c^are  than  h  ordi- 
narily given  to  such  matters.  Preferably,  therefore,  Ihoy  should  be 
located  at  some  reasonable  distance  from  dwellings. 

Privies  that  are  nut  provided  with  water-tight  vaulta,  but  arc  so 
arranged  that  the  fecal  matter  falls  upon  the  soil,  may  be  safe,  m  far 
as  water  pollution  is  concerned,  if  the  soil  is  of  proper  charaeier  and 
if  the  privy  is  suftieicntly  removed  from  the  house  well;  but  are  unde- 
sirable for  otlier  reasons.  No  arbitrary  ndea  as  to  the  necessary  mini* 
mum  dijitancc  of  a  privy  fmm  a  well  can  be  laid  down*  as  evi*rything 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  slope  of  the  ground^  tha 
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Blevatiuii  of  the  uatural  ground  water,  and  the  draught  of  water  from 
fthe  well.     A  distance  of  at  least  25  feet  should  Ije  seeured  with  sandy 
:>ils,  whenever  possible,  and  preferably  50  feet  or  more-    With  elay  soils, 


I 


FtG.  131. — iKTERMnTENT  Sand  Filtratiok  Beb  AT  BaocKTON,  Mass. 

liable  to  dr}^  and  crack,  and  iii  limestone  regionB,  liable  to  contain 
cre\ices  in  the  roek,  leaching  privies  s^hould  not  be  used,  as  wells  may 
be  polluted  1^0  feet  or  even  a  mile  or  more  away. 


FltJ*  132.^FiLTEii  Bed  with  Sand  RiotiED  fok  Wintee*  (jperation  at  Bko*  kton, 
Mass.  The  loo  sheet  rests  on  the  lidgea.  The  photograph  shows  the  accumulation 
of  suspended  matter  during  thcs  winter. 

Cesspools  are  holes  dug  in  the  ground  to  receive  not  only  fecal 
matter,  but  also,  perhaps,  sink  wastes  and  water-closet  discharges.  They 
are  often  lined  with  loose  stones  to  prevent  caving,  but  tliis  permits  the 
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liquids  to  leaeh  into  the  soil.  When  the  soil  is  sandy  there  is  no  objfi 
tion  to  this  niethod  of  dis|K)8al;  in  fact,  it  is  like  the  method  of  sub- 
Boil  disposal  previously  described,  except  that  the  sewage  is  di6chiirg«id 
into  the  soil  below  the  depth  where  the  soil  bacteria  are  at  work.  Thia 
may  be  an  important  ditrerence,  how  evert  and  the  oxidation  of  the  dis- 
solved organic  matter  proceeds  by  a  slow  and  incomplete  proceM.  Leach* 
ing  cesspools,  however,  should  not  he  lof^ated  near  wells  used  for  drink- 
ing water  Bupplies.  In  sandy  soils  the  danger  of  bacterial  contamination 
is  small  if  the  distance  is  more  than  25  feet,  but,  even  ao,  tlie  idea  of 
infiltration  of  sew^age  into  a  well  is  repugnant,  and  often  the  water  niav 
lie  so  tainted  as  to  have  a  disagreeable  odor,  even  when  analysij^  showa 
it  to  be  bacteriallv  safe. 
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FiQ*  133. — DncHAMom  or  Sewaob  cpon  a  Fllt&r  Bxd  at  HaodcToir,  Mam. 

Ordinarily  leaching  cesspools  should  not  he  constructed  in  clay  soiU 
or  in  limestone  regions,  for  they  are  liable  to  seriously  p<dlutc!  the 
ground  water  and  are  almost  sure  to  overflow\  If  c*e«spools  are  neces- 
sary under  such  conditions  they  should  be  made  water-tight  and  treat/^l 
as  septic  tanks  and  the  effluent  taken  care  of  by  subsurface  irrigation  or 
some  form  of  laud  treatment. 

In  cesspools  the  organic  matter  undergoes  septic  action  and  the 
amount  of  sludge  that  accnmnlates  is  often  small.  Ncvertheleas,  clean- 
ing is  necessary  at  intervals  in  the  case  of  all  cesspools.  The  di^pdiail 
of  tlie  t*ontcnts  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  connected  with 
this  form  of  sewage  drspcjsah  The  common  method  is  to  spread  it  upon 
the  land  as  a  topdressing.  The  w^ork  is  apt  to  he  done  in  the  winter, 
when  other  farm  work  is  not  pressing,  and  not  infrequently  when  the 
ground  is  frozen.  Thus  opportunity  is  given  for  feral  bacteria  of  humftii 
origin  to  he  washed  into  a  well  or  some  public  w*atcr  supply.     If  spread 
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on  the  ground  during  the  summer  flies  have  access  to  it.  If  used  for 
fertilizer  for  crops  eaten  raw,  as  celery  or  lettuce,  opportunity  is  offered 
for  transmission  of  infection  by  such  foods.  The  only  proper  method  of 
disposal  for  cesspool  sludge  is  by  burial  or  disinfection.  In  laborers' 
camps,  and  in  army  camps,  disposal  of  fecal  matter  by  cremation  ia 
practiced  with  advantage. 

In  the  South,  where  hook-worm  disease  is  prevalent,  the  scattering 
of  human  fecal  matter  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  one  of  the 
greatest  elements  of  danger.  The  danger  of  transmission  of  infection 
by  flies  from  fecal  matter  to  food  is  likewise  greater  in  the  South,  as 
the  warm  season  is  longer,  so  that  greater  care  needs  to  be  exercised  in 
the  construction  and  care  of  protected  privies  than  in  the  North. 
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SECTION   VIII 
REFUSE  DISPOSAL 

By  George  C.  Whipple 
Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering  in  Harvard  University 

The  general  term  "refuse"  is  applied  to  all  of  the  solid  waste  ma- 
terial not  carried  by  the  sewers,  such  as  ashes,  rubbish,  garbage,  street 
sweepings,  manure,  and  dead  animals.  The  quantity  of  this  waste 
material  that  has  to  be  gotten  rid  of  in  a  city  is  very  large.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  the  ashes  amount 
to  about  1,200  pounds  per  capita  per  year,  the  rubbish  100  pounds,  tho 
street  sweepings  300  pounds,  and  the  garbage  200  pounds,  the  total 
amoimt  of  refuse  being,  in  roimd  numbers,  a  ton  per  capita  per  year. 
In  smaller  cities  the  per  capita  quantities  of  collected  refuse  are  less 
than  half  of  this,  sometimes  considerably  less.  The  amount  of  garbage 
alone  varies  from  less  than  100  to  upward  of  200  pounds  per  capita 
per  year.  Both  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  refuse  vary  with  the 
seasons,  the  maximum  amount  of  ashes  occurring  in  the  winter  and  the 
maximum  amount  of  garbage  in  the  summer.  This  fact  has  an  im^ 
portant  bearing  on  the  problem  of  ultimate  disposal. 

Ashes  weigh  from  900  to  1,200  pounds  per  cubic  yard,  garbage  from 
900  to  1,100  pounds,  street  sweepings  from  700  to  1,800  pounds,  and 
rubbish  from  150  to  250  pounds.  The  following  figures  serve  to  indi- 
cate approximately  the  constituents  of  the  principal  classes  of  refuse: 

CONSTITUENTS  OF  CITY  REFUSE. 


Water 

VoUUle 
Matter 

Aah 

Carbon 

Heat  Unita 

per  Pound 

of  Refuae 

B.  T.  U. 

Aflbes 

7-25  per  cent. 
70-80  per  cent. 

5-16  per  cent. 
35-45  per  oeDt. 

8-10  per  cent. 
15-26  per  cent. 
40-65  per  cent. 
20-30  per  cent. 

50-60  per  cent. 

6-15  per  cent. 

6-15  per  cent. 
25-95  per  cent. 

lS-25  per  cent. 
4-8  percent. 
15-40  per  cent. 
18-25  per  cent. 

3.700 
2,000 
6,0001 
4,000 

Garba^ . . . .- 

Rubbiah 

Street  sweepinca 

The  refuse  problem  is  to  a  slight  extent  a  hygienic  one,  but  it  is  more 
a  problem  of  economy,  convenience,  and  general  cleanliness.  Bad  smells 
from  fermenting  garbage  do  not  directly  injure  the  public  health,  yet 
they  are  an  offense,  and  their  elimination  is  an  important  matter. 
Ashes  and  street  dust  may  irritate  the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat  and 
...       _      081 
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predispose  to  bacterial  infection.  Accumulating  rubbish  is  not  only  un- 
sightly, but  may  provide  conditions  favorable  for  mosquito  breeding, 
while  accumulating  manure  may  breed  flies.  Garbage  attracts  flies  and 
may  breed  them  if  the  cans  are  left  uncleaned  from  week  to  week,  but 
ordinarily  garbage  does  not  stand  uncollected  long  enough  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  larvae  to  hatch. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  collection  and  disposal  of  city 
refuse:  the  mixed  system  and  the  separate  system.     With  the  mixed 
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Fio.  134. — DioBsnoN  Process  of  Garbaob  RsoucnoN. 
(Boeton  Development  and  Sanitary  Company.) 

system,  which  is  the  one  most  generally  used  in  Europe,  all  of  the 
refuse,  ashes,  garbage,  and  rubbish  is  put  together  by  the  householder  in 
a  single  can,  conveyed  by  wagon  to  the  disposal  plant,  where  it  is  aU 
burned  together  and  the  organic  matter  thus  destroyed.  The  com- 
bustible matter  in  the  rubbish  and  the  unburned  coal  in  the  ashes  aro 
usually  sufficient  to  evaporate  the  water  in  the  garbage,  so  that  the 
material  is  self-consuming.  This  method  is  known  as  incineration,  or 
cremation,  or  destruction.  With  the  separate  system  the  garbage,  rub- 
bish, and  ashes  are  kept  separate  by  the  householder  and  collected  in 
separate  wagons  and  disposed  of  in  different  ways.    The  ashes  are  used 
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for  filling  low  land,  the  rubbish  carried  to  the  dump,  and  the  gar1}ii^ 
taken  to  sea  and  dumped  or  buried ^  or  fed  to  hogs,  ur  taken  to  a  re- 
duction plant,  where  it  is  cooked  and  treated  for  the  r«K?overy  of  fat« 
and  other  products. 

The  separate  system  is  commonly  used  in  America,  but  with  numer* 
oua  combinations  of  processes  of  collection  and  disposal.  IfVliichever 
method  of  disposal  is  adopted  determines  the  manner  of  collection  and 
the  treatment  of  the  refuse  by  the  householder.  The  choice  of  the 
system  to  be  used  ia  one  to  be  determined  for  each  community,  largely 
on  the  basis  of  cost.  Generally  speaking,  an  incineration  plant  entails 
a  greater  initial  outlay  than  a  reduction  plant.  Its  products  are  ashea 
and  steam.  The  ashes  transported  are  commonly  used  for  filling  noir 
the  plant;  the  steam  is  used  for  power  to  run  the  works,  and  the  exctm 
steam  is  sold  or  converted  into  electricity  and  conveyed  to  places  where 
it  can  be  utilized  to  advantage.  In  cities  where  power  is  expensive 
the  receipts  for  the  sale  of  power  may  be  sufficient  to  throw  the  balance 
in  favor  of  this  method  of  disposal.  Where  power  is  cheap,  however, 
the  opposite  may  be  the  case  and  the  reduction  process  prove  the  cheaper. 
With  the  reduction  process  the  salable  products  are  grease  and  tankage* 
The  former  is  sold  for  soap  manufacture,  and  the  latter,  which  von- 
sists  of  the  solid  particles  of  the  cooked  garbage,  is  pressed,  dried,  aor! 
ground*  and  used  as  a  filler  for  fertilizers.  As  time  goes  on  other  useful 
products  are  likely  to  result  from  this  process,  as  the  materials  wasted 
or  sold  contain  much  sugar  and  proteid  bodies. 

Incineration  Plants, — There  are  two  general  type^  of  destructora. 
The  mutual  assistance  type,  where  there  are  several  grates  and  divided 
ash  pits,  the  products  of  combustion  commingling  above,  thtis  combintn^ 
several  furnacefl  into  one,  and  the  separate  unit  tj^je^ 

The  temperature  of  combustion  varies  from  about  1,200**  to  2,000* 
F.  and  the  capacity  is  from  1,200  to  1,500  pounds  of  mixed  refuse  per 
day  for  each  square  foot  of  grate  surface.  Each  pound  of  mixeii  refuse 
is  capable  of  evaporating  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  water.  So-callecl 
cremation  plants  are  operated  at  lower  temperatures  and  are  less  satiii- 
factory. 

The  best  illustration  of  an  incinerator  in  this  country  is  the  one 
recently  constructed  at  Milwaukee,  This  was  designed  by  Dr.  Hudolph 
Hering,  and  a  description  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Engineering  Newi 
for  July  10,  1910.  It  has  a  capacity  of  300  tons  of  mixed  refusa  per 
day.  The  Milwaukee  incinerator  receives  street  sweepings  and  nuuiiifi^ 
as  well  as  ashes^  rubbish,  and  garbage.  The  manure  has  been  fotiod 
fully  as  diffirult  to  burn  as  the  garbage,  and  on  geiieral  principles  it 
would  appear  to  be  wasteful  to  di8pt»se  of  it  in  that  way.  With  a  well- 
arranged  incinerator  there  are  practically  no  objectionable  odors  and 
very  little  disagreeable  smoke. 
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Beduotion  Plants. — This  method  of  garbage  disposal  is  used  in  many 
of  our  largest  American  cities,  including  New  York,  Boston,  BuflEalo,  the 
plants  as  a  rule  being  owned  and  operated  by  private  companies  under 
contract  with  the  city.  Recently  an  excellent  plant  of  the  reduction  type 
has  been  constructed  by  the  city  of  Columbus  and  is  now  operated  by  the 
city.    A  description  of  this  plant  may  be  found  in  the  Engineering  Rec" 
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ord  of  November  19>  1910.  When  the  garbage  reaches  a  plant  of  this 
type  it  is  sorted  to  remove  foreign  substances,  such  as  tin  cans,  glass 
bottles,  etc.,  and  conveyed  to  a  series  of  digestors,  where  it  is  cooked  for 
from  six  to  ten  hours  imder  pressure  of  about  60  pounds.  It  then 
passes  through  presses  which  separate  the  water  and  fats  from  the  solid 
part,  called  tankage.  The  water  and  grease  are  allowed  to  pass  through 
settling  tanks,  where  the  grease  is  skimmed  off  the  top.  The  water  flows 
away  to  the  sewer  or  is  evaporated,  and  the  solids  added  to  the  tankage. 
The  latter  is  sometimes  treated  for  fat  recovery  by  the  use  of  hot  naphtha. 
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intimately  the  tankage  is  grouotl  and  dried  and  need  as  a  filler  for' 
fertilizers*  The  per  cent,  of  grease  recovered  may  amount  to  from  1  to 
3  per  cent,  and  the  marketable  tankage  to  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
garbage.  TJnlesi?  a  plant  of  thin  type  ig  well  designed  and  carefully  nmii- 
aged  oftensive  odors  will  result,  but  these  can  be  almost  completely  done 
away  with  if  proper  precauti€>ii8  are  taken. 

Feeding  Garbage  to  Hogs. — In  many  email  cities^  especially  those  of 
New  KnglaniL  il»e  giirbage  is  fc»d  to  hog.^.  This  requires  friH|ueut  col- 
lection and  careful  management  at  the  piggery.  If  the  garbage  if 
gterilized  with  steam,  and  if  the  feed  h  supplemented  with  grain,  and 
the  garbage  feed  stx)pped  a  few  weeks  before  the  hogs  are  killed,  there 
seems  to  be  no  sanitary  objection  to  this  method,  while  it  may  be  i 
pro  ft  table  one  on  account  of  the  large  food  value  of  the  garbage. 

Collection  of  Garbage. — From  a  sanitary  stand |Hii at,  and  even  from 
the  standpoint  of  nuisance,  the  problem  of  garbage  collection  is  even  a 
more  rlifficult  one  than  that  of  garlmge  disposal.  A  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  incinerator  nu'thod  is  tliat  tlie  method  of  mixed  colliK'tion 
can  bo  carried  on  with  loss  nuisance  than  separate  collection.  \Vh191 
garbage  U  mixed  with  the  ashes  in  a  single  can  the  water  of  the  garba^^e 
is  absorbed  by  the  ashes,  fewer  flies  are  attracted  to  it,  and  the  rnh^r 
is  reduced.  The  absorption  of  water  by  the  ashes  also  tends  to  reduce 
the  dust  uuiBance.  Mixed  collection  is  also  more  econoraicaU  as  fewer 
carts  are  required  and  collections  need  not  be  as  frequently  made.  Much 
dependB,  however,  upon  local  conditions. 

Garbage  disposal  plants  are  best  located  near  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  where  no  nuisance  will  regult.  This  ordinarily  involves  a  long 
haul.  If  favorable  opportunities  exist  for  dumping  ashes  within  the 
limits  of  a  short  haul  the  separate  collection  of  refuse  may  prove  tlie 
cheaper.  At  Minncapfdis  the  liouseholders  are  n^quired  to  wrap  each 
day's  garbage  in  paper.    This  metliod  is  said  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
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SECTION  IX 
VITAL  STATISTICS 

The  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  and  the  Reporting 
of  Notifiable  Diseases;  the  Resulting  Records  and  Derived  Statistics; 
and  Their  Legal,  Social,  and  Public  Health  Uses, 

By  John  W.  Trask 
Assistant  Surgeon  Oeneral,  United  States  Public  Health  Service 

Statistics  have  suffered  in  reputation  because  of  the  seeming  truth 
of  the  trite  statement  that  one  can  prove  anything  by  figures.  In  reality 
figures  are  but  evidence  upon  which  conclusions  may  be  based.  If  the 
evidence  is  faulty  and  the  faults  are  not  perceived,  errors  in  judgment 
may  result.  But  this  is  true  of  all  evidence  upon  which  opinions  are 
based  and  is  no  more  true  of  figures  and  statistics  than  it  is  of  other 
kinds  of  evidence. 

Statistics  are  derived  from  the  collection  and  numerical  classifica- 
tion of  observations  relating  to  certain  facts  or  events.  They  are  usually 
limited  to  the  systematic  collection  and  classification  of  data  relating 
to  relatively  large  classes  of  events.  In  the  making  of  statistics  the 
first  and  essential  step  is  the  recording  of  observations.  After  the 
observations  have  been  noted  a  numerical  compilation  of  their  fre- 
quency or  of  the  frequency  of  certain  of  their  conditions  or  attributes 
is  possible.  The  derived  statistics,  being  but  a  numerical  classification 
or  analysis  of  the  recorded  events,  depend  primarily  for  their  usefulness 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  original  records  of  facts.  They  depend  sec- 
ondarily upon  the  accuracy  of  the  statistical  classification  and  compila- 
tion. 

The  original  notation  of  facts  and  of  the  occurrence  of  events  is 
usually  secured  in  one  of  two  ways,  by  enumeration  or  by  registration. 
Observations  relating  to  the  population  are  made  for  example  by  enumer- 
ation at  the  decennial  censuses.  The  census  enumerators  go  from  house 
to  house  and  secure  certain  information  regarding  each  individual.  The 
enumerators  are  the  observers  who  secure  the  original  data.  Statistics 
of  population  are  made  by  the  classification  of  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained and  the  numerical  compilation  of  the  frequency  of  certain  at- 
tributes. 

On  ilio  oilier  haiid,  the  notation  of  facts  relating  to  deaths  is  secured 
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by  registration.  For  each  indivirlual  who  dies  there  is  registered  with 
an  official  known  as  a  registrar  certain  information  regarding  the  de» 
ceased  and  the  cause  and  time  of  death.  Here  the  observers  who  record 
the  original  data  are  the  physicians,  members  of  families,  and  under- 
takers. From  the  classification  and  compilation  of  the  information  thus 
recorded  mortality  statistics  are  made.  Statistics  of  population  depend 
for  their  accuracy  u[von  the  correctness  of  the  records  made  by  the 
eniimerators  and  mortality  statietics  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  informa- 
tion registered  in  deatli  certificates. 

Thfe  statistical  method  is  in  itself  dependable,  although  it  is  true  that 
statistics  may  be  vitiated  by  the  use  of  inaccurate  or  incomplete  data 
as  a  basis  or  of  faulty  methods  in  classification  and  compilation.  Oon- 
clueions  drawn  from  statistics  by  those  who  attempt  to  use  them  may 
be  quite  erroneous,  but  this  is  more  often  due  to  the  limitations  of  the 
user  than  to  the  limitations  of  the  statistics.  The  most  common  error 
in  the  use  of  statistics  is  perhaps  the  comparing  of  numerical  statements 
or  ratios  which  are  too  dissimilar  to  allow  of  comparison* 

To  make  dependable  statistics  the  original  observations  and  records 
from  which  they  are  derived  must  be  true  and  accurate,  and  the  classifi- 
cation, compilation,  and  analysis  must  be  done  by  competent  individuals. 
The  value  of  statistics  when  thus  handled  is  daily  demonstrated  in  vari- 
ous economic  and  commercial  activities. 
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Definition* — ^Vital  statistics  may  be  defined  as  statistics  relating  to 

the  life  histories  of  communities  or  nations.  They  pertain  to  tliosc 
events  which  have  to  do  with  the  origin,  continuation,  and  termination 
of  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants.  They  commonly  include  stAtistics  of 
births,  marriages,  deaths,  the  occurrence  of  disease,  immigration  and 
emigration,  and  the  conditions  attending  these  events. 

Ouilfoy  has  given  a  descriptive  definition  which  in  slightly  abbrc> 
viated  form  is  that  \ital  statistics  are  **the  numerical  registration  and 
tabulation  of  population,  marriages,  births,  diseases,  and  deaths,  couplcJ 
with  analyses  of  the  resulting  numerical  phenomena."  * 

Development, — Vital  statistics  are  not  a  thing  of  recent  origin.  Their 
development  to  their  present  form,  however,  is  comparatively  modern. 
The  Eg}'ptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  made  census  enumorationa.  Some 
of  the  ancients,  notably  the  Romans,  required  also  tlic  registration  of 
births  and  deaths.  The  statistical  treatment  of  the  rea)rds  was,  how- 
ever, comparatively  limited.     Puring  the  last  century  and  a  Iialf,  and 

« Ouilfoy,  W*  H.I  '•Vltjil  StaUmic*  in  the  Promotion  of  Public  BctttUir 
N.  Y,  MH,  /our.,  Nov,  5,  1910, 
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BQOTe  particniarly  the  la»t  50  years,  the  treatment  of  vital  statieties  hajs 
been  undergoing  a  rapid  evolution.  In  their  preBent  developed  form 
they  give  a  fund  of  useful  information  otherwise  unobtainable.  They 
have  become  an  essential  to  every  well-organized  community  and  nation. 
They  give  a  composite  picture  of  the  life  history  of  a  people  which  can 
be  secured  in  no  other  way.  They  furnish  a  means  of  comparing  the 
life  history  of  one  community  or  people  with  that  of  others  and  of  the 
present  with  the  past. 

Based  upon  Population, — All  vital  etatistics  are  based  upon  the  pop- 
ulation. The  frequency  of  births,  marriages,  sickness,  and  deaths  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  population,  usually  as  rates  giving  the  number 
for  each  1,000  inhabitants  or  class  of  inhabitants.  In  comparing  dif- 
ferent communities  or  diilerent  periods,  births^  marriages,  deaths,  and 
the  incidence  of  disease  must  be  based  upon  a  common  unit  of  population. 
The  first  requisite  to  useful  vital  statistics  is  statistics  of  population  show- 
ing the  number  of  inhabitants^  classified  according  to  age,  sex,  nativity, 
race,  and  occupation.  It  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  have  also  a 
classification  according  to  economic  status,  as  birth,  sickness,  marriage^ 
and  mortality  rates  frequently  varying  with  the  incomes  of  individuals  or 
households.  An  understanding  of  population  statistics  is  therefore  the 
primary  essential  to  the  comprehension  or  use  of  vital  statistics,  and  sta- 
tistics of  population  will  be  tirst  considered. 
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Source  of  Data* — The  principal  source  of  information  regarding  pop- 
ulalion  xmder  existing  conditions  is  a  census  enumeration.  For  the 
United  States  these  enumerations  are  made  every  10  years.  The  last 
census  was  taken  as  of  April  15,  1010.  In  the  United  States  a  census 
has  been  taken  every  10  years  since  1790>  in  Great  Britain  every  10  years 
since  1801,  In  taking  a  census  it  is  desirable  in  so  far  as  possible  to 
take  it  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  number  of  people  will  be  at  their 
UBual  homes.  A  midwinter  census  would  find  many  people  absent  from 
the  Northern  States  and  an  unusual  number  in  southern  winter  resorts. 
A  midsummer  census  would  find  an  unu,^ual  number  at  the  seashore  and 
at  other  summer  resorts.  A  number  of  the  States  take  a  census  midway 
between  the  United  States  decennial  censuses,  so  that  they  have  an 
linumeration  of  the  population  every  five  years. 

As  the  only  source  of  definite  information  as  to  population  is  the 
census  enumeration,  and  as  the  population  is  continually  changing, 
in  most  cases  increasing^  it  is  necessary  to  make  estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation for  the  periods  between  the  census  enumerations  upon  which  to 
base  rates  for  the  various  vital  events  and  especially  for  the  accurate 
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( omiMitatioii  antl  (vxpn^sHioii  of  niarrta^c,  iurth,  dentil,  nTid  sicknoi^w  rnU>, 

Kature  of  Census  Inlormation. — The  taking  uf  a  ceuHus  coiigi^U 
tisuaUy  of  more  than  a  mere  enumeration  of  all  i>er«oii8  living  at  tho 
time  the  census  is  taken.  It  indiifh?^  the  ret-onliug  of  eertain  infurma- 
tiun  regarding  each  individLml.  In  taking  tJie  1010  Uiuted  States  c\>naus 
the  following  information  relating  to  ea(*h  individual  was  rci'Orded  by 
States,  counties,  and  towni^liip.*^,  villages  or  titles:  Name;  addresa;  sex; 
color  or  race;  age  at  last  hirthday;  whether  single,  marrie^l,  widowed, 
or  divorced  ]  number  of  years  of  pre^nt  marriage ;  mother  of  how  many 
children^  total  number  horn,  nnniber  now  living;  individuars  place  of 
birtli,  place  of  birth  of  his  father  and  mother;  year  of  migratkm  to  the 
United  States;  whether  naturalized  or  alien;  whether  able  to  apeak 
PJnglish,  and  if  not»  the  language  Bpoken;  the  individuaFs  oecnpatioti, 
the  kind  of  work  done  and  the  industry  or  business  in  which  employed; 
whether  an  employer,  employee,  or  working  on  own  account;  whether 
employed  or  out  of  work  April  15;  whether  able  to  read  and  write: 
whether  attending  school;  wliether  be  owns  the  borne  in  which  he  live*; 
whether  a  survivor  of  the  Union  or  Confederate  Army  or  Kavy ;  whetlier 
blind  in  both  eyes,  or  deaf  and  dumb. 

From  the  information  thus  obtained  the  statistics  of  population  ut 
made.  By  the  classification  and  numerical  compilation  of  thia  data  it  i* 
possible  to  ascertain  the  composition  and  distribution  of  the  jjopulation 
as  to  sex,  color  or  race,  age,  marital  status,  fecundity,  nativity,  cxdum- 
tion,  literacy,  blindness,  and  deaf-mutism* 

Sources  of  Error  in  Census  Entunerattons. — A  certain  number  of  iii<li- 
viduak  will  be  enumerated  both  aL  thu  yhuv  where  they  happen  to  be  aud 
at  their  proper  residences.  A  few  will  be  misaexl  entirely.  However. 
the  degree  of  error  thus  caused  will  not  be  great. 

The  margin  of  error  in  the  securing  of  ages  is  greater.  The  age 
recorded  is  customarily  intended  to  be  the  age  in  years  at  tlie^last  birth- 
day. The  ages  given  for  children  under  5  years  old  are  likely  not  to  \m 
accurate  dun  to  the  tendency  to  gi\e  the  age  of  a  child  betwi*en  (I  and  Vi 
months  of  age  as  1  year  old  and  that  of  a  child  between  1  and  2  years 
old  as  2  years  of  age.  Tlus  tendency  to  give  the  age  at  the  next  birthday 
persists  up  to  about  the  fifth  year,  although  it  ia  perhaps  greatt^t  during 
the  first  and  second  years.  To  avoid  tiie  error  thus  arising,  the  United 
States  censuK  records  the  ages  of  chihlren  under  two  years  of  age  in  yi?ar» 
and  months.  For  c.tample^  a  child  6  months  of  age  is  rarorded  as  su- 
twelfths  of  a  year  old  and  a  child  of  IT  moutlia  of  age  as  1  5/1!^  jeati 
old. 

Women  15  to  20  years  of  age  are  prone  to  give  their  ages  as 
SO  and  25  years.  Adulta  over  25  years  of  agt^  frequently  da  ntit  knov^ 
their  exact  ages  and  are  prone  to  approximate  their  ages  as  being  30 
•r  40  or  50  years,  and  to  a  less  extent  at  35  nr  45  or  55  yi^rs.    The  result 
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is  that  there  is  at  each  census  an  exaggerated  number  of  ages  of  30,  40, 
60  years,  and  also  a  lesser  exaggeration  of  ages,  35,  45,  55,  and  65  years. 
Individuals  over  80  years  of  age  are  prone  to  give  their  ages  as  greater 
than  they  really  are. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  margin  of  error  in  the  recording  of  occu- 
pation. This  is  due  largely  to  an  imperfect  understanding  of  what  is 
wanted  and  to  the  multiplicity  of  occupations  and  a  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  their  proper  designation. 

Plnotuation  in  Papulation. — ^Populations  are  constantly  changing. 
Individuals  are  continually  being  added  by  immigration.  In  the  United 
States,  and  more  particularly  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States,  con- 
siderable numbers  are  annually  being  added  in  this  way.  Immigration 
is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  population  in  certain  South 
American  countries.  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Canada. 

Populations  suffer  a  continuous  diminution  by  reason  of  emigra- 
tion.   This  is  especially  true  of  some  European  countries. 

Migrations  not  only  may  affect  the  population  of  a  country  as  a 
whole,  but  also  may  alter  the  distribution  of  people  within  a  country. 
There  is  in  many  countries  a  constant  movement  of  people  from  rural 
localities  to  the  cities  and  from  one  locality  to  another. 

All  populations  are  also  being  increased  by  births  and  suffering 
losses  by  deaths.  The  rate  of  change,  however,  resulting  from  births 
and  deaths  is  usually  comparatively  constant  or  alters  gradually,  while 
the  changes  due  to  migrations  may  be  exceedingly  irregular.  The  in- 
crease in  the  population  caused  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is 
known  as  the  natural  increase.  A  country  in  which  the  birth  and  death 
rates  are  equal  and  in  which  the  factor  of  migration  is  negligible  will 
have  a  fixed  population. 

The  increase  of  population  in  certain  countries  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Showing  growth  of  population  of  certain  countries  in  miUion8f  1800  to  1910 


1800 

1830 

18dO 

1800 

1910 

France . . . . , 

27 
16 
35 
25 
17 
10 

2 
5 

32 
24 
45 
29 
21 
11 
3 
2 
12 

36 
29 
68 
34 
25 
15 
4 
3 
31 

38 
38 
92 
40 
30 
17 
6 
4 
62 

39 

44 

Hiiflflia  in  Kutoix^ 

Austria 

49 

Italy 

34 

Spam 

19 

Twlgi^im T 

7 

Sweden 

5 

United  States 

92 

Estimates  of  Population. — The  frequency  of  births,  marriages,  or 
deaths  is  usually  expressed  as  the  number  occurring  during  the  calendar 
year  per  1,000  population.    The  figures  thus  given  are  known  as  the 
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birth  J  inarria^e,  ar  death  rates,  and  are  computed  upon  the  mean  po] 
latiou — that  is,  the  luimhiT  of  iiihiihitaiitti  e^timateil  to  have  eAifttird  *t 
the  middle  of  the  year,  Jidy  1.  The^e  efstimates  are  necefiaary  for  all 
dates  except  those  on  whieh  eensu8  enunitTationg  are  made.  For  the 
making  of  estimates  there  are  two  prim  [pal  methods  commonly  used, , 
known,  respectively,  as  the  aritliraetical  and  the  geometrical  mctboda. 
In  each  method  the  populatio^^^  at  the  last  two  census  ennmeratioiifl 
form  the  known  quantities  from  whirli  the  estimates  are  derived. 

Arithmetical  Method. — In  the  arithmetical  method  it  is  assitin^l 
that  the  increase  or  decrease  in  |K>pnlation  ^^dlich  occurred  hetwe<'n  thii 
last  two  eensni?  enumerationg  took  place  in  equal  amounts  during  each 
iotercensal  year  (the  years  between  two  census  enumerations)  and  will 
continue  to  take  place  annually  in  like  numhcrg  until  the  next  eenaua 
shall  have  been  taken.  Thus,  given  a  city  which  had  a  populalion  of 
50,000  at  the  1900  census  (June  1, 1900)  and  one  of  61,850  at  the  1910 
census  (Apr.  15,  1010),  the  increase  during  the  intercensal  peri«>d  (1^ 
years  and  10^/4  months)  would  be  11,850  and  the  annual  increase  accord- 
ing to  the  arithmetical  method  would  be 

61350-50,000 


m 


or  1,200 


If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  the  population  as  of  July  1^  1900^  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  annual  rates,  this  is  done  hy  adding  to  tha  popu* 
lation  as  it  existed  June  1,  1900,  the  sum  of  1,200  for  each  year  inter- 
vening between  the  date  of  enumeration  (June  1,  1900)  and  the  date 
for  which  the  estimate  is  to  he  made  (July  1>  1906).  There  being  »> 
years  and  1  month  bet^^een  these  dates,  the  calculation  would  be 

50,000  +  (e^^X  l,20O)=57,30O. 

This  same  annual  mcrease  is  also  assumc^l  to  occur  until  the  ne 
census  shall  have  been  taken,  bo  that  if  it  is  desired  to  estimate  the 
population  for  July  1,  1914,  take  the  population  at  the  preceding  census 
(Apr.  15,  1910)  and  add  1,200  for  each  year  intervening  between  its  | 
enumeration  and  the  date  for  which  an  estimate  is  desired   (July  1,  ^ 
19U).    There  being  4  years  and  2^  months  between  tliese  dates,  the  j 
calculation  would  be 

61,850  +  (-lA  X 1 ,200)=^,900. 

Thia  method  assumes  the  same  amount  of  increase  each  year  and 
is  analogous  to  the  calculation  of  simple  interest.  It  does  not  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  with  the  annual  increase  in  population  the 
number  of  persons  of  marriageable  age  and  therefore  the  number  of 
iDArrifKl  persons  will  be  greater  each  year  and  consequently  the  number 
«rf  births.  The  growth  due  to  natural  increase  (the  excesa  of  birth#  off? 
deaths)  is  analogous  to  the  increment  of  K»rapound  interest,  and  where 
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this  factor  (the  natural  increase)  is  the  principal  one  affecting  the  popu- 
lation growth  estimates  of  population  made  by  the  arithmetical  method 
are  imsatisfactory,  and  especially  so  where  the  estimate  is  made  for  a 
date  several  years  away  from  a  census  enumeration.  Where  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  is  the  controlling  factor  in  population  growth  the 
geometrical  method  of  making  estimates,  being  based  on  the  principle  of 
compound  interest,  is  more  accurate.  Where  the  chief  factor  in  popu- 
lation change  is  migration,  or  where  the  relative  importance  of  natural 
increase  is  much  affected  by  migration,  the  arithmetical  method  may  be 
the  more  accurate.  The  arithmetical  method  has  been  the  one  found 
most  reliable  in  the  United  States  and  is  the  method  used  most  com- 
monly in  the  past  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  method  best 
adapted  to  a  given  population  can  be  ascertained  by  taking  the  last  two 
intercensal  periods  and  finding  whether  the  rate  of  increase  during  the 
last  intercensal  period  was,  when  based  upon  the  increase  during  the  pre- 
ceding intercensal  period,  at  the  rate  indicated  by  the  arithmetical  or  the 
geometrical  method. 

Geometrical  Method. — ^As  previously  stated,  the  geometrical 
method  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  compound  interest. 

Assuming  a  decennial' census,  let 
P  =population  in  1900. 
P'=population  in  1910. 

r  =4he  annual  increase  per  unit  of  population. 
Then  the  population  would  be — 

In  1901=P  (1+r) 
Inl902=P(l+r)» 
Inl903=P(l+r)* 
Inl910(PO=P(l+r)" 

f=(l+r)" 

''^=l+r  and  r=^^-l 

In  practice  the  calculation  would  be  made  with  the  aid  of  a  table 
of  logarithms,  and  given  the  value  of  r  the  estimated  population  for 
any  intercensal  or  post  censal  date  is  readily  obtained.  For  post  censal 
dates  the  estimated  population  would  be — 

Inl911=F(l+r) 
Inl912=F(l+r)» 
Inl913=P'(l+r)« 
n'*year=P'  (l+r)° 

.  The  registrar  general  of  England  and  Wales  uses  the  geometrical 
method  for  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole  and  a  modified  method  for 
lesser  subdivisions. 
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Marriage  statbticg  are  of  interest  because  of  the  information  tliey 
give  regarding  the  social  life  of  the  people  and  the  estahlish merit  d 
families  and  households,  and  because  of  the  relation  of  umrriagaj  to 
population  growth  through  their  influence  on  the  birth  rate,  Theil 
consideration  naturally  precedcft  that  of  birth  etatistics. 

The  data  for  marriage  gtatii^ticB  are  obtained  by  the  regigtration  of 
marriages.  The  common  custom  in  the  United  States  is  to  require  jier- 
tioii^  desiring  to  marry  to  obtain  first  a  license  from  a  designated  oIliciaL 
This  license  is  presented  to  whoever  performs  the  marriage  ceremony. 
The  persun  officiating  is  required  to  register  the  marriage.  Tbo«e  n^ 
sponsible  for  the  completeness  of  marriage  records  are  therefore  in  thif 
country  usually  the  clergy  and  justices  of  the  peace.  There  ia  seldom 
much  difficulty  in  securing  complete  records  of  marriages,  and  tlae 
amount  and  value  of  the  iiiftKrmatiou  given  by  marriage  statistics  depend 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  facts  recorded  relating  to  the  con* 
tracting  parties. 

In  England  and  Wales  marriage  statistics  are  compiled  by  the  regis- 
trar  general  of  marriages,  births,  and  deatlis.  In  tbia  covmtry  the  ofScial 
responsible  for  the  compilation  of  marriage  records  varies  in  tb« 
States.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  compiled  - 
of  marriage  and  divorce  in  the  United  States  from  1867  to  l^OG,    Th 
were  pnbli^ihed  in  ItMiD. 

ICarriage  Kates. — ilarriage  rates  may  be  expressed  as  the  number  of 
marriages  for  each  1,000  population,  \^T3ile  this  metliod  gives  certain 
information  of  a  definite  character  and  is  useful  for  comparing  different, 
years  of  the  same  cummunity  and  dilTerent  communities  of  si  mi 
population  composition,  it  is  not  useful  in  comparing  populations  i 
wliich  the  proportion  of  single  persons  of  marriageable  age  i^  not  thi 
same.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  marriage  rates,  therefore,  th< 
more  exact  method  is  to  express  the  rate  as  the  number  of  marriage's 
persons  married  for  each  1,000  unmarried,  divorced,  and  widowed,  of 
marriageal»lc  np^,  uj^iially  those  over  15  years  of  age. 

Factors  Influencing  Marriage  Bates. — Marriage  rates  are  usually  in* 
fluenced  by  economic  ci)n(litinns.  National  prosperity  increaaea  the 
ratCf  economic  depression  reduces  it.  For  the  same  reasona  it  la  tiiflii' 
ent^ed  by  the  demand  for  labor  and  the  rate  of  wages.  The  rektion  of 
the  adopted  standard  of  living  to  the  average  wage  has  a  similar  eff( 
In  the  absence  of  other  factors,  the  marriage  rate  is  usually  a  fair  i 
of  the  relation  of  average  income  to  standard  of  living. 

The  marriage  rate  may  also  be  affected  by  the  frequency  of  diroi 
and  remarriage.    A  high  birth  rate  tends  to  inrrctiM*^  the  marrijigc  m 
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in  succeeding  years.    In  commimitieB  such  as  minmg  to\m8  and  new        ^^M 
industrial  centers  the  marriage  rate  may  be  limited  by  the  presence  of  a        ^^B 
relatively  small  numb*?r  of  marriageable  women.                                                ^^H 
The  marriage  rate  in  a  city  may  be  fictitiously  high,  due  to  the  fact        ^^M 
that  many  couples  from  the  fiurrmunliiig  country  aiid  mmll  towns  may        ^^H 
go  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  married,  returning  then  to  their        ^^B 
mB             m»            wm            m>             WBi             1300             BBb             rSD                   ^^^1 
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^BPio.  137, — Births  (Includino  Sm^LBmre*),  Pessons  Married,  axo  Deaths  (Exci^itd-         ^^^| 
^M      wo  Stillbirth*)— Registered   Fer  1»000   Population   Pea  Annum— Michigan,         ^^H 

■                         TO                                                                                                                                                                                                                        ^^H 

^Bliomes.     In  a  cauntry  atfccterl  by  cmigTation  a  relatively  large  proper-        ^^B 
^'tion  of  the  migrants  are  apt  to  be  young  men  ami  women,  the  women             H 
frequently  fullowing  after  the  men  have  become  located.    This  naturally        ^^^ 
affects  the  marriage  rate  of  the  home' country.                                                    ^^^ 
_       TTscs  of  Marriage  Eeg-istration* — The  purpose  of  the  registration  of  a       ^^| 
H marriage  is  largely  to  i)rute€t  the  home  antl  family.    It  furnishes  reliable              ■ 
H  evidence  upon  w^hich  to  base  the  legitimacy  of  children  and  the  dower             ■ 
H  rights  of  women,                                                                                                        ^^| 

^H^                                BIETH  STATISTICS                                               ^| 

0        Statistics  of  births  are  of  interest  mainly  hecau&e  of  their  relation        ^^B 
to  popnlation  grow^th,  the  excess  of  biri:hs  over  deaths  being  known  as       ^^^ 
the  ^'natural  in<*rease/^     Growth  of  popnlation  has  been  the  object  of        ^^B 
concern  to  nations  largely  because  of  its  eftcet  in  determining  the  future         ^M 
militar}'  strnigth  aiul  the  nnnibcr  of  men  available  for  purposes  of  of-        ^^| 
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fensc  and  defense.  The  practically  stationary  population  of  France  Ms 
for  some  time  been  the  subject  of  comment,  but  with  her  limited  terri- 
tory it  is  a  queetion  whether  the  people  as  a  whole  are  not  better  off  with 
the  pret^ent  population  thau  they  wotild  be  with  a  larger  one.  More 
peiiple  mean  greater  c^jngei^t ion  and  more  intense  competition.  Duriii;; 
the  last  century  Great  Britain,  Germany,  AtLstria^  and  Ruiseia  have  trebled 
in  population.  Had  France  done  the  same,  ehe  would  now  have  nearly 
80  millions  of  people,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  would  have  addcil 
t^)  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  race  except  in  ease  of  war  with  some 
more  pop u long  country. 

It  h  undoubtedly  better  to  have  a  people  proportionate  in  nombcr 
to  land  area  and  natural  resources  than  to  have  a  teeming  popuUtiou 
with  the  consequent  economic  problems.  It  would  seem  more  in  keeping 
with  modem  ethics  to  strive  for  a  people  composed  of  intelligent,  physic- 
ally sound  individuals  free  from  disease  and  properly  housed,  fed,  and 
clothed,  whose  days  furnished  time  for  both  labor  and  recreation  under 
conditions  which  conduced  to  pliysical  and  mental  welfare  and  not  to 
deterioration^  rather  than  to  strive  for  mere  numbers. 

To  the  health  otlicer  and  sanitarian  birth  statistics  have  only  casual 
interest.  Birth  registration,  however,  which  furnishes  ihe  data  from 
which  the  statistics  are  made,  is  important  not  only  in  public  health 
work  but  in  other  ways  as  well. 

Segistration  in  the  United  States. — In  legislation  the  registration  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  were  formerly  usually  associated  and  pro- 
vided for  by  tlie  same  laws.  Since  1900,  however,  tliis  has  not  been 
generally  true  in  the  I'nited  States,  where  the  practice  has  developc^l 
of  providing  separately  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths* 

A  model  bill  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  recommended 
for  enactment  by  the  several  State  legislatures  has  been  drafted  and 
indorsed  by  the  American  Metlical  Association  in  consvdtation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Children's  Bureau,  tlte 
American  Public  Health  Association,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  a  number  of  other  organizations  and  societies  national  in  scope.  The 
essential  features  of  tins  law  have  been  adopted  by  a  numWr  of  States 
It  is  important  that  other  States  should  also  enact  it,  for  it  is  without 
question  as  effei*tive  a  law  as  any  that  has  been  proposed  for  adoption 
in  this  country.  It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  on  the  suhiect  be  uniform,  if  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  id  to 
compile  the  records  for  statistical  purposes.  The  power  to  legislati*  on 
»uch  matters  resides  with  the  individual  States.  The  only  means  th** 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  of  preparing  national  birth  and  death  atatisitics 
ift  to  compile  the  records  registered  in  the  several  States  under  State  Uwi»» 
Tliis  is  done  by  making  ci>pies  of  the  birth  and  death  certificate  regis- 
tered in  the  various  States  and  from  these  copies  taking  the  data  for  sta- 
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tistical  tabulations.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  law  would  therefore  have 
distinct  advantages,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  State  legislatures  indi- 
vidually to  draft  better  ones. 

United  States  Begistration"  Akea  for  Births. — ^A  registration 
area  for  births  has  been  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  begin- 
ning with  the  year  1915.  The  area  for  1915  contained  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  statistics  of  births  will  be  compiled  for  this 
area  from  transcripts  made  of  the  birth  certificates  filed  in  the  respective 
States  in  the  same  manner  that  mortality  statistics  are  compiled  from 
State  records. 

Source  op  Data. — While  the  data  from  which  population  statistics 
are  derived  are  obtained  by  direct  enumeration,  the  data  from  which 
birth  statistics  are  compiled  are  gotten  by  registration.  The  usual  re- 
quirement is  that  whenever  a  child  is  bom  either  the  attending  phy- 
sician or  midwife,  or,  in  their  absence,  the  parents  or  the  head  of  the 
household  in  which  the  birth  occurred,  shall  register  with  an  oflScial 
designated  for  the  purpose  certain  information  regarding  the  child 
and  its  parents. 

Nature  op  Information  Secured  by  Registration. — The  informa- 
tion required  to  be  registered  concerning  each  child  bom  usually  in- 
cludes certain  facts  relating  to  the  child  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
birth,  together  with  certain  items  concerning  the  parents.  The  essential 
facts  are  the  name  of  the  child,  its  sex,  date  and  place  of  birth,  and 
whether  born  alive  or  stillborn,  and  the  names  and  residence  of  the  pa- 
rents. There  are  many  other  items  of  information  concerning  births 
which  are  of  the  greatest  value  and  serve  various  purposes,  such  as  the 
age,  color,  nativity,  and  occupation  of  the  parents,  whether  the  child  is 
a  single  birth,  a  twin,  or  triplet,  and  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate. 
These  facts  are  usually  required  to  be  stated. 

The  items  registered  serve  two  principal  purposes.  They  serve,  first, 
to  identify  the  child  and  to  establish  its  age  and  parentage,  and,  second, 
to  furnish  statistical  data. 

While  in  the  enumeration  of  the  population  the  original  observer, 
upon  the  accuracy  of  whose  work  population  statistics  largely  depend, 
is  the  census  CDumerator;  in  birth  registration  the  original  observer, 
upon  whom  dependence  must  be  placed,  is  usually  the  physician  attend- 
ing at  the  birth,  sometimes  the  midwife,  and  in  the  absence  of  these  the 
parents. 

Births  are  usually  required  to  be  registered  with  an  oflBcial  appointed 
for  the  purpose  and  known  as  a  registrar.  Customarily  it  is  the  same 
official  with  whom  deaths  are  registered.  At  times  a  small  fee  has  been 
paid  to  the  person  making  the  registration  or  filling  out  the  certificate. 
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Tliig  custom^  however,  is  likely  to  create  in  the  miuJa  of  many  the  i<lri 
that  the  registration  is  a  matter  of  discretion — that  if  the  fee  is  Dot 
wanted  there  is  no  com  pulsion  to  file  the  certificate  and  that  the  forfrit- 
ing  of  the  fee  annuls  the  obligation.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  XTnitctJ 
States,  where  physicians  and  niid wives  have  in  many  instances  not  yet 
come  to  realize  that  the  importance  of  proper  registration  may  mean  eo 
much  to  tlie  child  and  its  parents  that  no  accoucheur  has  completed  his 
task  nor  fulfilled  his  obligations  to  the  child  and  its  mother  until  an 
accurately  filled  out  certificate  h&s  been  filed  with  the  registrar.  The 
failure  to  file  such  a  certificate  is  such  a  neglect  of  the  interests  of  tioth 
patients,  the  child  and  the  mother,  that  it  woidd  seem  proper  to  class  it 
with  null  print  ice. 

Birth  Bates. — There  are  several  ways  of  expressing  the  hirth  rate. 
Each  method  of  statement  gives  infonnation  not  given  by  the  others. 

Rate  Per  1,000  Population. — The  birth  rate  may  be  expressed  as 
the  number  of  births  occurring  during  a  year  for  each  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. This  is  knouTi  as  the  crude  birth  rate,  and  is  based  upon  the  total 
estimated  moan  population  for  the  year — that  is,  for  the  calendar  year, 
the  }MjpuIation  estimated  as  of  July  1.  The  crude  birth  rate  shows  the 
net  result  to  the  community  of  the  several  factors  governing  reproduc- 
tion— the  number  of  women  of  child-liearing  age,  the  number  o£  those 
who  are  married,  the  frequency  of  illegitimacy,  etc.  In  conjunction  with 
the  crude  death  rate  it  shows  the  ratio  at  which  the  community  is  repro- 
ducing itself  by  natural  increase.  It  is  a  quite  satisfactory  basis  for 
comparing  the  hirth  rate  of  ditferent  years  for  the  same  community  or 
that  of  ditfcrent  communities  having  populations  of  similar  composition. 
It  is  unsatisfactory  for  the  comparison  of  pi^pulations  having  different 
proportions  of  females  of  child-bearing  age  or  of  married  women — a 
mining  town  or  new  industrial  center  may  have  comparatively  few 
women;  a  fashionable  residential  district  may  have  a  relatively  large  fe- 
male population,  most  of  which  consists  of  unmarried  servants. 

Rate  Per  l,nori  Women  of  Chiu>Bkahing  Age. — BirUi  tuic^  may 
be  expressed  as  the  number  of  births  occurring  during  the  year  per  l.Ono 
women  of  child-bearing  age.  For  this  purpose  the  female  population 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  45  years  as  determined  by  census  enumera* 
tion,  or  by  estimation  for  intercensal  ^nd  post  censal  years,  is  taken. 
Tlie  proportion  of  w^omen  of  these  ages  in  the  population  having  been 
ascertained  by  a  census,  the  same  relative  proportion  is  assumed  to  W 
miiintained  until  a  succeeding  census  shows  a  change. 

This  methml  gives  rates  that  furnish  a  mwh  belter  basis  fur 
comparison  of  different  communities,  ina^^mnch  as  it  gives  th^ft  hirlhji 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  potential  mothers.  It  is  not,  however, 
satisfactory  under  all  conditions,  and  the  method  next  described  yields 
more  useful  information. 
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Eate  op  Legitimate  Births  Per  1,000  Married  Women  of  Child- 
Bearino  Age  (15  to  44  or  15  to  49  Years  of  Age)  and  of  Illegiti- 
mate Births  Per  1,000  Unmarried  Women  of  Child-Bearing  Age. — 
In  different  communities  the  proportion  of  married  and  single  women 
may  differ  considerably  and  consequently  comparison  of  their  crude  birth 
rates  or  of  rates  based  on  the  number  of  women  of  child-bearing  age 
would  yield  comparatively  little  useful  information.  The  proportion  of 
married  women  in  industrial  communities  is  usually  considerably  larger 
than  it  is  in  residential  suburbs,  where  there  are  greater  numbers  of  fe- 
male servants.  To  make  allowance  for  these  differences  in  population 
composition  the  most  useful  method  of  stating  the  birth  rate  is  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  legitimate  births  per  1,000  married  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  (15  to  44  years  or  15  to  49  years)  and  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births  per  1,000  unmarried  women  of  this  age. 

Birth  rates  {exdusive  of  stiUbirths)  per  1,000  population  in  certain  eoimtriee, 

1886  and  1913  ^ 


Country  or  State 


1886 


1913 


Australian  Commonwealth  . 

Austria 

Denmark 

Ensland  and  Wales 

Fimand 

France 

German  Empire 

Himgary 

Irelfljud 

Italy 

The  Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway. 

Roumania 

Scotland 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 


Connecticut. 
Michigan. . . . 


35.4 

28.3 

38.3 

•31.3 

32.4 

25.6 

32.8 

23.9 

35.3 

•27.1 

23.9 

19.0 

37.0 

•27.5 

45.6 

»36.3 

23.2 

22.8 

37.0 

«31.7 

34.6 

28.1 

33.1 

26.1 

31.2 

25.2 

42.2 

42.1 

32.9 

25.5 

42.0 

»38.0 

36.7 

30.4 

29.8 

23.1 

«22.2 

25.6 

«21.3 

•24.8 

1  Takoi  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Maitiaiea  in 
KngUnH  and  Wales,  1013,  and  1914,  ezoept  .the  rates  for  Conneotiout,  and  Michigan,  which  T^ere 
taken  from  the  State  reports. 

t  Includes  stillbirths. 

•  Year  1912. 


Sources  of  Error  in  Birth  Statistics. — The  principal  sources  of  error 
in  birth  statistics  are  to  be  found  in  defective  registration.  There  is 
no  reliable  check  by  which  the  failure  to  register  births  can  in  all  cases 
be  detected.  In  many  foreign  countries  the  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  register  births  and  apparently  thoir  returns  are  quite  complete. 
The  registration  of  illegitimate  births,  however,  is  always  less  complete 
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than  that  of  the  legitimate.  In  the  Uoiterl  States  th^BSpB^i^t 
whole*  have  in  most  gcctions  not  herunie  aetu^tomed  to  the  re^ji^tm- 
tion  of  hirths.  This  i&  nndoubtetlly  due  in  part  to  a  rapidly  rhanging 
papidation  continually  receiving  large  mimbei\s  of  immigrantB  from 
various  foreign  countries — immigratitg  who  are  ignorant  of  our  regis- 
tration laws  and  have  little  opportunity  of  learning  their  requirements — 
and  in  part  to  the  ahsence  of  effort  by  the  authorities  to  enforce  the  laws. 

As  cheeks  upon  the  completeness  of  birth  registration  registrars  fre- 
quently use  the  death  returns  of  young  children  and  especially  of  in- 
fants, checking  up  each  recorded  death  with  the  birth  records  to  see 
w^hether  the  birth  of  the  child  had  been  registered.  The  notices  of  birthft 
appearing  in  newspapers  are  also  oft^n  used  for  the  same  purposei  If 
the  christenings  were  required  to  be  notified  by  those  oiHeiatirig,  thit 
too  w^ould  be  of  aj^sistancc. 

Uses  of  Birth  Registration  and  Statistics. — Birth  statistics  are  of  qm 
in  ascertaining  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  (excess  of  births 
over  deaths).  They  also  give  valuable  information  regarding  the  effec- 
tive fertility  or  fecundity  of  the  race  and  of  the  frequency  of  illegit- 
imacy. These  matters  are  of  interest  to  the  economist  and  the  states 
man.  The  possession  of  birth  statistics  also  furnishes  the  basis  for  the 
present  accepted  means  of  stating  the  infant  mortality  rate,  as  will  be 
explained  later  The  data  from  which  the  statistics  arc  made*  the  regia* 
tered  births,  are  on  the  other  hand  of  value  to  the  community  in  many 
ways,  and  to  the  health  officer  among  others  may  be  especially  useful. 
Some  of  the  uses  will  be  enumerated. 

Legal  Record.— Tlie  registration  of  a  cbild's  birth  forms  a  legal 
record  that  is  frequently  xiseful  and  may  he  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  establishes  the  date  of  birth  and  the  child's  parentage  and  legitimacy. 
It  may  be  required  to  establish  the  child's  age  for  attendance  at  public 
schools,  for  permission  to  work  in  States  where  children  below  a  certain 
age  are  not  allowed  by  law  to  be  employed;  to  show  whether  a  girl  has 
reachc*d  the  age  of  consent,  whether  individuals  have  attained  the  age 
when  they  may  marry  without  the  parent's  perniission;  to  establish  agv 
in  connection  with  the  granting  of  pensions,  military  and  jury  duty,  and 
voting.  It  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  lieipacathing  and 
inheritance  of  property  or  to  furnish  acceptable  evidence  of  genealogy, 
and  in  fact  may  be  important  and  useful  in  possible  events  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Uses  in  Prauo  HEALTir  AoMixraTiLVTiOK. — ^Registration  of  birtha 
shows  where  the  babies  arc  and  makes  possible  such  observance  and  pro- 
tection as  the  health  department  desires  to  extend.  With  birth  regi^ 
tration  it  would  be  possible  for  the  health  authorities  to  see  that  the 
babieg  are  vaccinated  against  smallpox.  This  is  one  of  the  uaea  made 
of  registration  in  England.     It  would  also  be  possible  to  aee  that  the 
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babies  in  poor  families  have  prof)er  food  a  ml  adequate  a  Hen  ti  on.  The 
[observation  of  infants  under  two  weeks  of  age  would  bring  to  light  some 
[  casus  uf  ophttialmia  which  otherwise  might  cause  serious  injury  to 
[vision  and  iit  times  totnl  inindriess. 

Factors  Influencing  Birth  Bates* — Birth  rates  are  directly  influenced 
I  by  the  number  uf  womco,  and  particularly  of  married  women,  of  child- 
bearing  age  in  the  population.  The  child-bearing  period  of  life  for 
women  may  be  considered  as  that  between  the  ages  of  15  and  49 
years;  thj  ages  between  2B  and  44^  years  are  for  most  races  of  the  north 
temperate  zones,  however,  those  mainly  productive. 

The  economic  and  social  status  of  the  population  may  also  affect 
the  birth  rate.  In  many  countries  at  present  the  poor  families  have 
considerably  more  children  per  family  than  have  the  well-to-do;  in  fact 
to  some  extent  the  number  of  children  per  marriage  seems  to  be  in- 
versely as  the  family  income.  On  the  other  hand,  to  a  degree  poor 
ei'onomic  conditions  are  liable  to  discourage  or  delay  marriage,  so  that 
married  couples  are  relatively  fewTr  and  older  when  married,  with  fewer 
resulting  offspring.  Tlie  adoption  of  a  more  expensive  standard  of  liv- 
ing may  produce  the  same  results  as  depressed  economic  conditions^  fewer 
and  delayetl  marriages. 

The  birth  rate  is  also  affected  by  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  their  desire  to  have  children  or  their  desire  not  to  have  them, 
Also  a  high  infant  death  rate  is  nsnally  accompanied  hy  a  high  birth  rate 
and,  conversely,  a  low  infant  death  rate  by  a  low  birth  rate. 
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Morbidity  statistics  are  the  statistics  of  sickness  and  disease.  Tliey 
ghow  the  occurrcnf  e  of  diseases  and  their  relative  prevalence  in  different 
localities  and  at  different  times.  They  differ  from  mortality'  statistics 
in  that  as  relates  to  disease,  mortality  statistics  are  the  statistics  of 
fatal  cases  only,  while  morhidit}^  statistics  include  all  cases.  For  ex- 
ample, if  in  a  city  there  were  500  cases  of  typhoid  fever  of  which  50  ter- 
minated fatally*  mortality  statistics  would  deal  with  the  facfs  relatiug 
to  the  50  fatal  cases,  while  morbidity  statistics  would  deal  with  the  entire 
500. 

Tri  the  life  of  the  individual  after  birth  the  next  event  inchided  in 
vita  statistics  which  usually  occurs  is  sickness.  Bisease  has  perhaps 
a  greater  infiuenc*e  in  determining  the  happiness  and  efficiency  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  community  than  any  other  factor.  Tt  also  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  individuaTs  longevity  even  when  in  itself  not 
fatal,  for  every  attack  of  sickness  probably  does  some  injury  and  leaves 
the  human  machine  impaired  to  a  degree^  and  an  illness  occurring  a  num- 
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^^L           the  duration  uf  life  llm 
^^^H            In  speaking  of  the 

^^^^"              It  will  be  all   inval 
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^H            the  fatality  of  all  forms 
^H            treatment  in  the  various 
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^H            »t'ieiiee  of  therapeutics 
^■^      many  dangers.^ 

^^^P           Morbidity  Btatiatics 
^V          marriages  and  deaths. 
^m           The  liraticbes  which  bfl 
^^^^      were  first  developed^  p 
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h  may  have  a  far  greater  influence  in  determining  ■ 
u  the  teniiinal  illness?.                                                  | 
uaefulness  of  morbidity  registration*  Farr  hu 

uable  contribution  to  therapeutics^  as   well  afl  to     ■ 
le  the  therapeutists  to  determine  the  dunition  and 
3  of  disease  under  the  several  existing^  catena  of 

sanitary  and  soeiol  conditions  of  the  people.    IDii* 
uackery,  as  c*>mpletely  as  astrology,  anppreaaed^  a 

created*  nufferiiig  diminished,  life  aliielded  from 

have  not  evolved  apace  wilh  thos<»  of  births.    1 
This  is  due  to  the  different  purixjpes  they  serve* 
ve  to  do  directly  with  the  growth  of  population    M 
rohahly  because  of  the  need  of  the  information    1 
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ve  in  connection  with  taxation  and  military  enligtmen 

i.stics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  contemporary  with  our  cot\ 
ntly  acquired  fcnowledji^e  of  the  causes  of  diseases  and  the 
ead.    Their  need  has  been  felt  only  with  the  advent  i 
ihlic  health  administration,  which  in  turn  has  been  acl 
moii>iirp  hy  the  etory  of  the  canses  of  deatli  told  by  mo 

^tat(^ln  s  had  their  on;nn  i"  the  requirement  of  the  noti 
of  certain  dri'aded  diseases,  notably  smallpox.     With  tl 
f  health  otficers  and  the  establishment  of  health  defiai 
fication  <»f  other  di^'eases  has  been  required.     Ai  koowled, 
rewabolme,  "Vital  SutisticB,"  189»,                                              - 
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Htfthe  causes  of  diseases  and  their  manner  of  spread  has  been  obtained 
"^nd  health  departments  have  been  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
trolling maladies  foimd  to  be  preventable,  the  list  of  notifiable  diseases 
has  grown,  for  those  responsible  for  public  health  administration  have 
found  that  it  is  impossible  to  effectively  coidTol  a  disease  without  prompt 
information  of  when,  where,  and  nnder  what  conditions  eases  of  the  dis- 
ease are  oecurring.    Xo  epidemiologist  would  think  of  attempting  to  con- 
trol an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  or  cholera  without  ioaugurating  a  de- 
pendable system  wherefiy  he  would  receive  prompt  and  aeenrate  infor- 
mation of  the  occnrrenee  of  cases.    It  is  just  as  impossible  to  effectivelj 
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139.--SMALLPOX— Number  of  Cases   Notified  Per  Akncjk  Foa  Each  Dhat] 
Reoistehei>— Michigan,  1883  to  1912. 

trol  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  industrial  lead  poison 
,  or  any  other  preventable  disease  without  a  knowledge  of  tlie  occur 
ee  of  cases. 
The  requirements  for  notification  of  the  preventable  diseases  am 

extent  of  their  enforcement  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  intelli 
ce  and  etheiency  of  health  arlministration  in  a  community. 
Morbidity  Statistics  in  the  TTnited  States.—PincsEKT  Status.— T 

Ignited  States  the  authority  to  require  the  ootilication  of  cases  of  sick 
s  resides  in  the  respective  State  legislatures.  In  some  of  the  State 
hority  has  been  given  to  the  vState  boards  of  health  to  cover  the  sul 
t  by  regulations.     In  most  instances  local  authorities  have  the  righ 
supplement  the  State  requirements  by  such  additional  ones  as  may  b 
ded.     The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  several  States  differ  widelj 
io  also  the  efforts  made  to  enforce  them. 
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The  common  and  most  general  plan  is  to  require  that  the  ori^^tiil 
report  be  made  by  the  physician  to  tlie  Inr-al  health  ollieer  iinnUMl lately 
on  (liagnosis  of  the  case.  Tlie  local  Ileal th  otlieer  f onwards  to  tiie  State 
health  department,  either  immediately  or  at  intervals,  a  transrripl  or  i 
summary  of  the  notifications  received  hy  him.  In  a  number  of  States 
these  reports  by  the  local  health  departments  are  made  to  the  State 
authorities  daily,  in  some  weekly,  in  one  State  twicT  a  month,  in  seferal 
States  monthly,  and  in  a  few  States  at  longer  intervals.  In  the  States 
in  which  the  reports  are  made  daily  the  State  health  department  i»  in 
a  position  to  keep  constantly  informed  regarding  the  prevalence  of  the 
notifiable  diseases.  The  same  is  in  less  measure  true  when  the  reports 
are  made  weekly,  WTien  the  reports  are  made  at  longer  intervals  the  cur- 
rent value  of  the  information  to  the  State  department  is  largely  lo&t. 

In  two  States  physicians  are  required  to  report  the  notiliable  dis- 
eases directly  to  the  State  health  department.  This,  in  effect,  nmkes  the 
State  health  officer  also  the  local  health  officer  and  responsible  for  tlie 
control  of  the  notifiable  diseases,  the  control  of  disease  and  tlie  notifira* 
tion  of  cases  being  inseparable,  the  latter  giving  the  neceasary  infomia- 
tion  by  which  to  direct  action  in  the  former. 

In  some  States  the  laws  relating  to  morbidity  reports  gpei^ify  tlmt 
cases  of  certain  classes  of  disease  shall  be  notifiable.  These  classes  have 
been  variously  stated,  the  wording  being  in  some  instances  that  ''all  ras<.*^ 
of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  dangerous  to  the  public  health  shall 
be  reported,*'  in  otliers  **all  communicable  diseases/*  or  **all  contagious 
diseases,"  or  "all  diseases  dangerous  to  the  public  health.'^  When  the 
requirements  have  been  stated  in  general  terms  in  this  way  their  en- 
forcement has  been  especially  dit!icult  unless  the  diseases  included  have 
been  spc c i  fi cal  1  y  e n  n mcra ted . 

The  Notifiable  Siseases, — The  following  named  diseases  are  thoee 
specified  by  the  various  State  requirements,  wifli  the  number  of  Statai' 
in  which  each  is  notifiable : 


Communicable  Diseabbs: 

Actinomycosis 

Anthrax 

Chickcnpox , . , 

Cholera  (Asiatic) .  - 

Dengue 

Diphtheria , 

Dysentery' 

Dysentery  (amebic) 

Dysenter)"  (bacillar>') ... 

D)'8eDter>'  (epidemic) _ 

Er>'sipela!s 

Favus .... 

German  measles , 

-   Glanders 

Gonococcua  infection 
Hookworm  diaeaiie . 


I 


12 

31  ■ 

45 

II 

"1 

12 
9 

10 


I 


15 
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Leprosy 34 

Malaria 18 

Measles 38 

Meningitis  (epidemic  cerebrospinal) '37 

Mumps 18 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  (conjimctivitis  of  newborn  infants) 34 

Paragonimiasis  (endemic  hemoptysis) 4 

Paratjrphoid  fever 11 

Plague 36 

Pneumonia  (acute) 14 

Poliomyelitis  (acute  infectious) 36 

Puerperal  fever 8 

Rabies 20 

Relapsing  fever 5 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  or  tick  fever 9 

Scarlet  fever 46 

Septic  sore  throat 9 

Smallpox. 49 

Syphilis 11 

Tetanus 12 

Trachoma 28 

Trichinosis 11 

Tuberculosis  (all  forms) 36 

Tuberculosis  (laryngeal) 4 

Tuberculosis  (pulmonary) 8 

Tjrphoid  fever 42 

Typhus  fever 38 

.  Whooping-cough. 36 

Yellow  fever 37 

Occupational  Diseases: 

Arsenic  poisoning 14 

Brass  poisoning 7 

Lead  poisoning 15 

Mercury  poisoning 14 

Phosphorus  poisoning 14 

Wood  alcohol  poisoning 7 

Caisson  disease  (compressed-air  illness) 14 

All  occupational  diseases 9 

Miscellaneous  Diseases: 

Beriberi 3 

Cancer 5 

Continued  fever  lasting  7  days 3 

Pellagra 18 

The  Kodel  State  Law  for  Korbidity  Beports. — Since  each  State  has 
exclusive  authority  within  its  jurisdiction  over  the  requirements  for 
the  notification  of  disease,  any  comprehensive  plan  that  may  be  devel- 
oped for  morbidity  reports  and  morbidity  statistics  must  be  the  result  of 
combined  cfTort  and  cooperation  and  the  enactment  by  the  several  States 
of  similar  requirements.  It  implies  also  an  adequate  enforcement  of 
these  roquiromcnts.  The  question  of  State  morbidity  reports  is  one  of 
the  most  ditricult  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  State  authorities.  A 
number  of  States  have  been  endeavoring  earnestly  to  solve  the  problem 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.     Considerable  progress  has  been 
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^M         made  in  several  inBtanccs.    The  question  is  an  important  one,  and  hH 
^M         bound  to  receive  much  consideration  during  the  next  decade.    The  State    ■ 
^^^K    health  authorities  in  conference  with  the  Public  Health  Service  bad  the    ■ 
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.  140.— Scarlet  FEVER^NtTMOER  of  Cj 

REOt0TEBBl>~MlCE 

liter  under  consideration  for  some 
»del  iStato  law  for  morbidity  rep^ 
The  niodd  law  makes  the  occurr 
teases  and  disabilities  noti^abb: 

CROUP  1. — COM  Ml 

tinomycofiifl. 
thrax. 
ickenpox. 

olera,  Asiatic  (also  cholera  noa- 
ras  when  Asiatic  cholera  is  pres- 
ent or  its  importation  threatened), 
ngue. 
[>htheria* 
sentery : 

(a)  Amebic. 

(h)  BaciUafy. 

TUft. 

rman  measlca. 

kindera. 

nococcus  iufeetion. 

►okwonn  diseaflo. 

18E8  NoTiriED  Per  ANNtmi  roR  Each  Death 
UQAM.  1884  TO  1912.                                                          J 

time  and  in  June,  1913,  approved  i 

>rts.                                                           1 

JMCABLE  DISEASES                                          ^^H 

Malaria.                                             ^^^| 

Measles*                                             ^^^| 

Meningritis:                                       ^^^B 

(a)  Epidemio  cerebrospinal,      ^^k 

(h)  Tyberculoufl.                          ^^H 

Mumps,                                               ^^H 

Ophthahnia  neonatorum  (conjuncti-     ■ 

vitis  of  newborn  infanta).                   ■ 

Faraffonimiasis   (endemic  hecnopt^-fl 

Paratyphoid  fever.                           ^^H 
Plague.                                                ^^^1 
Pneomonia  (acute).                          ^^B 
Poliomyelitis  (acute  infectious).    ^^B 
Rabies.                                              ^H 
Rocky    Mountain    spotted    or    tio^V 
fever.                                                 1 
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et  fever. 

c  sore  throat. 

Ipoz. 

ilia. 

ms. 

loma. 

dnosis. 


Tuberculosis  (all  forms,  the  organ  or 
part  affected  in  each  case  to  be 
specified). 

Tjrphoid  fever. 

Typhus  fever. 

Whooping-cough. 

Yellow  fever. 


GROUP  2. — OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES 


lie  poisoning. 

Naphtha  poisoning. 

)  poisoning. 

Bisulphid  of  carbon  poisoning. 

Dn  monoxid  poisoning. 

Dinitrobenzine  poisoning. 

poisoning. 

Caisson  disease  (compressed-air  ill- 

ury poisoning. 

ness). 

ral-gas  poisoning. 

Any  other  disease  or  disability  con- 

phorus poisoning. 

tracted  as  a  result  of  the  nature  of 

i  alcohol  poisoning.                    ^ 

the  person's  employment. 

GROUP  3. — ^MISCELLANEOUS  DISEASES 

)eri. 

Drug  addictions  or  habits. 

er. 

Pellagra. 

inued  fever  lasting  seven  days. 


lie  Besnlts  of  Notiflcation  in  Certain  States  and  Cities. — ^The  com^ 
mess  of  the  reports  of  the  notifiable  diseases  in  States  and  cities  in 
h  there  is  registration  of  deaths  may  be  estimated  with  some  degree 
icuracy  by  comparing  the  number  of  cases  reported  with  the  number 
eaths  registered  as  due  to  the  same  cause.  In  doing  this,  however, 
ust  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not  know  the  fatality  rates  of  many 
ises,  for  up  to  the  present  time  there  have  seldom  been  satisfactory 
)idity  records  of  sufficiently  broad  application  to  permit  of  the  de- 
lination  of  such  rates,  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  fatal- 
ates  of  many  diseases  vary  in  different  epidemics,  and  from  year  to 
,  and  with  the  season  and  geographic  location. 
To  show  the  possibilities  of  notification  and  the  results  being  ob- 
2d  in  certain  diseases  in  those  States  and  cities  in  which  notification 
been  developed  to  a  degree  approaching  most  closely  one  that  is 
factory,  refer  to  the  table  on  page  1008. 

lonrce  of  Statistical  Data. — The  manner  of  collecting  the  data  from 
ih  morbidity  statistics  arc  compiled  is  closely  allied  to  the  registra- 
method  used  for  births.  The  data  consist  of  the  reports  of  cases  of 
ise  made  usually  by  physicians  and  in  some  instances  by  the  heads 
amilies  and  households.  The  original  observers  then,  upon  whom 
bidity  statistics  depend  chiefly  for  their  completeness,  are  the  prac- 
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^^^^       Diphtheria,  measles  and  typhoid  fever — Cases  reported,  deaths  ffjrSHI^^^I 

^m^               indicated  case  rates  per  IjUOO  population,  indicated  fatntitft  ratet  fH^| 

^^^^             100  cases,  and  number  of  case^  reported  for  each  faialitu  regUtertd,  •'<(    g 

^^^H              certain  states  and  cities,  lOH.                                                                         1 

^^^^H                 Btfttw  iwcl  Clti«B 

ToUl  Cji«» 

Reported, 

1&14 

Tout  Death! 

Ri»j|ijiu»ffd, 

J9H 

lEHltmtad 
Cm©  R*te 

ppf  Annum 
per  UOrX) 

Indicated 
FftUlity 

period 
Cum 

^Kunihprcif       ■ 

^■^       Diphtheria 

^^^^L          Connerticut. 

^^^^H          Miehigati 

2,662 
4.921 
4,577 
7,378 
22,537 

228 
476 

347       ! 
611 
2,006 

2.21 
1,65 
2  06 
2  62 
2  27 

S.56 
9  67 

7-58 
8  28 
8,90 

13 
10 
13 
12 
11 

^^^^^H                Konr  .Toioafky 

^^H         New  York . 

^^^^^^^  Boston,  Mass 

^^^^^^  Clevetanrl,  Ohio . .    . . 

^^^^^^f  Bt.  Louis,  Mo, 

^^^^^^^  Cincinnati,  Ohio ..... 
^^f         Newark,  N.J....... 

2,674 
2,392 

3,509 
1,095 
1,490 

169 

162 

244 

71 

46 

3.64 
3  74 
4.77 

2  72 

3  83 

6,32 
0,77 
6  95 
6  48 
3  09 

16 

15 

14 

15  ^H 

32^  ^H 

^^T             Measles 

^^^^-           Indiana 

12,074 
9,177 

47,883 
2,019 
4,281 

147 

179 

832 

8 

49 

4  34 

3  08 

4  38 
4,87 
3,04 

1  22 
1  84 
1  74 
,40 
I  14 

51      m 

67         ■ 
252  ^M 

87  ^H 

^^^^H         Now 

^^H         Utah 

^^H         Washmgioa  (Sute) . . 

^^H          Newark,  N.J 

^^^1         Waf^hmgtoQ,  D.  C.  . . 
^^^H           Denver,  Col. ... 

^^1         Rochester,  N.  Y 

5,822 
947 
2,674 
5,185 
1,674 

44 
1 
5 
6 

13 

14  96 

2-68 

10.89       1 
19.99 

6  93 

76       1 

11 

19 

12 

78 

132          ■ 

947  ^M 

864  ^V 
129         ■ 

^^^^       Typhoid  fever 

734 
1,860 
1.784 

1,564 
668 

1,246 
537 

2,260 
340 
274 

108 

197 

217 

223 

65 

170 
73 

334 
45 
26 

61 
2,44 

.81 

.55 

1,61 

52 

I  00 

42 

.96 
1   12 

14  71 
10  59 
12.16 
14  26 
9,73 

13  64 
13  59 
14.78 
13  24 
9.49 

7  ^1 

g         ■ 

■ 

10          ■ 

I 

■ 
■ 
■ 

^^^^H                  M«iyla»irl 

^^^^H                Minnaanfn 

^^^^B             Ki^nr  TAi-aftY 

^^H            Utah 

^^H         Chicago,  HI 

^^^H         Detroit,  Mich 

^^m         New  York,  NY.   ... 
^^0          Washington,  D.  C, 
^^^^           ProvideDce,  R.  I 

^1            tieing  physicians.    This  is  necesearily  so,  fur  neither  the  health  depart- 

^H            mciit  nor  any  oth^r  branrh  of  jjoa eminent  (yfivx  keep  in  such  close  touch 

^H             witli  the  lives  of  the  p<*ople  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  know  of  the  cxxrur- 

^m            fence  of  disease,     The  physician  is  the  one,  who  heoause  of  the  vcrv 

^B             nature  of  his  M^ork  and  his  relation  to  the  eommtinttv*  is  best  able  to 

^B            have  this  information  and  fiirni.Hh  it.    He  romes  in  contact  with  the  wek 

^H            to  A  degrcT  others  do  not.    Tlie  htmlth  olTicer  can  not  know  nf  the  prai- 

^H            race  of  disease  exrept  as  it  is  rciiorted  to  liim  by  physicians.     Kxperi- 

^H            eiice  has  shown  that  there  may  be  hundreds  of  cases  of  a  dtngwnia 
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infection  hi  a  city  and  tho  health  officer  not  know  of  its  presence  in  the 

tenee  of  notificatioiL 
Unfortunately  nuuiy  practicing  physicians  have  little  knowledge  of 
methods  of  healtli  administration  and  in  couimon  with  people  in  gen- 
1  frequently  expect  the  health  dejmrtnient  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner to  control  dij^eat^e  without  pla<  ing  upon  them  the  burden  and  privi- 
lege of  cooperating  by  the  notifieation  of  the  occurrence  of  cages*  The 
practicing  physician,  whether  he  recognizes  it  or  not,  or  is  so  recognized 
by  the  community,  is  espcntially  an  adjunct  of  the  health  department, 
for  unless  he  performs  his  part  the  health  department  is  in  large  measure 
helpless. 

Among  practicing  physicians,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  there  has 
at  times  been  the  feeling  that  the  knowledge  of  a  disease  in  a  patient  is 
privileged  information  which  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  impart. 
In  communities  where  the  laws  require  the  notification  of  the  disease  this 
feeling  has  no  legal  basis  and  the  physieian  who  does  not  make  report  is 
not  a  law-abiding  citizen.  But  aside  from  the  legal  aspects  of  the  matter 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  justification  for  such  a  course.  Every  phy- 
sician has  a  number  of  individuals  or  families  who  look  to  him,  and 
properly  so,  not  only  for  treatment,  but  also  for  such  reasonable  protec- 
tion from  disease  as  he  is  able  to  give.  The  failure  to  report  the  oecnr- 
rence  of  a  case  of  communicable  disease  in  one  patient  may  lead  to  its 
spread  to  others  among  his  clientele  w^hose  rights  he  has  ignored.  He 
therefore  violates  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  ethical  principle  of  the 
protection  of  patients  among  whom  must  be  considered  the  well  together 
with  the  sick.  The  notification  of  disease  is  in  the  interests  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  community,  and  as  his  patients  are  usually  menibers 
of  the  community  their  interests  are  ignored  and  because  of  the  anti- 
social whim  or  supposed  eonvenience  of  the  individual  affected  with  a 
notifiable  disease  they  are  deprived  of  the  protection  they  have  a  right  to 
expect.  It  would  seem  that  the  physician  who  fails  to  report  his  cases 
of  preventable  diseases  required  to  be  notified  may  properly  be  consid- 
ered as  actively  obstructing  public  health  administration- 
Belated  in  thought  is  the  following  quotation  from  an  address  by 
Prof.  Victor  C.  Vaughan.* 

In  the  future  the  trainiiip:  of  the  medical  man  must  be  developed 
larprely  with  a  view  to  his  broader  rektitms  to  the  public.  His  proper  func- 
tion must  be  to  prevent,  rather  tban  cure  disease.  The  pbysieian-s  duties 
are  to  become  more  and  more  largely  official  in  the  sense  that  his  services 
are  to  be  ren^lered  to  the  community*  and  not  exclusively  to  the  individuaL 

^     The  heahh  department  laboratory  may  be.  and  in  many  places  is, 
an  important  factor  in  giving  information  of  the  occurrence  of  cases 
^  Fenn4ifUy(inia  Medical  Joartml^  November,   1913. 
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^1            and  preTalence  of  certain  diseaaes.    By  having  a  diag^nostic  laborstory 
^H            with  a  trained  personnel  at  the  service  of  the  practicing  physician  the 
^H            health  department  becomes  not  only  a  consultant  performing  gratuitous 
^H            gervice  for  the  physician  but  at  the  s^anie  time  secures  early  ami  accu* 
^H            rate  information  of  many  caf^s  which  othen^ise  might  not  be  properly 
^H            diagnosed  and  therefore  not  repjrted.    A  record  of  every  positive  diag- 
^H            nosis  made  by  the  laboratory  should  be  sent  to  the  epirlemiohigical  bureau 
^H            or  other  division  of  the  health  department  responsible  for  the  control 
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141. — MsAB£jB»— NcniBER  or  Caskb  Notified  Per  Annum  for  Each  Dbati 
RBOi8TBaax>— MicHiaA.N,  1890  to  1012, 

tisease  and  should  for  purposes  of  morbidity  records  constitute  notifi 
on  of  the  case  when  accompanied  by  such  net^essar}'-  inforniation  ai 

name»  age,  sex,  and  a<ldrese  of  the  patient.    There  would  seem  tt 
10  good  reason  why  the  services  of  the  health  department  should  no 
it  the  fiinyKi^al  nf  the  community  f«^r  the  dm^^unsi^  of  all  diseases* 
Hature  of  Information  Secured  by  Morbidity  Kotiflcatioa. — It  is  th< 
ptice  for   health    departments    to    furnish    to    physicians    notiSca 
1  blanks  upon  which  the  reports  arc  to  be  made.     In  some  instance 
le  are  in  the  form  of  postK-ards,  which  have  proper  spaces  indicnt^^t 

notation   of  the   required   information.     These  cards   requir©  tin 
aician  to  aflix  a  stamp  before  mailing  tliem  to  the  health  department 

m ^^1 

1 

1 
1 

^^^^^^^        MORBIDITY  STATISTICS        ^^^^^W^^^ 

^^^■Fbetter  practice  ib  that  employed  by  mauy  States  and  cities  of  sup-        ^^M 
^P^^nig  physicians  with  postal-card  forms  which  do  not  require  addi-        ^^| 
^■tioiial  piistage  before  mailing.                                                                                    ^^H 
Hp       The  iiiformatioti  relating  to  the  reported  eases  which  physieiam  are        ^^M 
Brequired  to  ii^ive  varies  in  the  several  States,     It  has  nsually  bet^n  cus-        ^^B 
H|tomary  to  require  the  physician,  in  mHking  his  report,  to  include  all              1 
Htlie  data  regarding  the  case  desired  by  the  health  department.     In  the             1 
^feiajority  of  instances  no  further  data  regarding  these  cases  are  secured        ^^H 
Bty  the  health  officials.    While  it  may  be  impracticable  in  most  instances        ^^M 
to  change  this  practice  at  the  present  time,  it  must  be  recognized  that        ^^M 
HH  local  health  department  should  prefer  to  collect  its  data  regarding        ^^M 
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.  142.— Diphtheria— NcTMBKn  of  Cases  Notified  Per  Annum  for  Each  Deai 
Regi«teked— Michigan,  1884  to  1912. 

»h  case  itself,  and  slionld  not  be  willing  to  depend  upon  the  physician 
K>rt  for  its  epidemiologic  information.     Logically,  the  only  informs 
n  which  the  physician  should  be  depended  npon  to  give  in  his  repoi 
he  occurrence  of  a  case,  or  a  suspected  case,  of  a  given  disease  in  sue 
1  such  a  person  at  such  and  such  an  address.     He  might  proper! 
required  to  add  to  this  such  data  as  are  matters  of  record  or  easil 
ified,  such  as  the  age,  color,  and  sex  of  the  patient,  and  similar  in 
mation.     The  local  health  department,  however,  should  be  reluctai] 
iepend  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  practicing  physician,  unless  the  diag 
Hs  has  been  verified  by  a  trained  diagnostician  in  the  service  of  th 
>artment  itself.    This  has  been  tlie  practice  during  recent  outbreak 
such  diseases  as  yellow  fever  and  plague.     It  is  also  the  practice  : 
tain  other  instances.     It  must  neccasarily  become  the  practice  when 

I 
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ever  a  determined  eflfort  is  to  be  made  in  the  con  t  ml  of  any  preventalil 

di&etit^e. 

The  Standard  Kotiflcation  Blank — The  standard  notification  bUnk 
approved  by  the  State  &iu]  TL-rritorial  health  authorities  of  the  United 
States  in  conference  with  the  Public  Health  Service  at  their  tenth  an- 
nual conference  in  June,  1913,  calls  for  the  following  information: 

1.  Date. 

2.  Name  of  disease  or  suspected  disease, 

3.  Patient's  name,  age,  sex.  color,  and  address.     (This  is  larpely  for  pur- 

poses of  identification  and  location.) 

4.  Patient's  occupation.     (This  serves  to  show  both  tho  jxissible  origin  of 

the  disease  atul  th<i  probability  that  others  have  been  or  may  be 

5.  School  wttendcnJ  by  <Jr  plai-t*  of  cmpkiymeut  of  patient.     (Serves  same 

puqiose  as  the  preceding*) 

6.  Nunihrr  of  pen44*ijs  hi  tht*  housi^iold,  number  of  adults  and  number  of 

rhildrcih  (To  indiciito  the  noture  of  the  household  and  the  prob- 
able danger  of  the  spread  of  the  disease,) 

7*  The  physician's  opinion  of  the  probable  sourre  of  infection  or  origiti 
of  the  disease.  (This  inves  important  information  and  fre<|uetjtiy 
reveals  unreported  cases.  It  is  of  particular  value  in  occupational 
diseases,) 

8,  If  the  disease  is  snialliwx,  the  type  (whether  the  mild  or  viru]4mt 
strain)  and  the  number  of  times  the  patient  has  been  succisaiafuUj 
vaccinated,  and  the  approximate  dates.  (This  gives  the  vaccinatiosi 
status  and  history.) 

9«  If  the  disease  is  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria^  or  septic  sore 
throat,  whelher  the  patient  had  been  or  whether  any  member  of  tin* 
household  is  engaged  in  the  produrtion  or  handling  of  milk, 
(These  diseases  being  fret]uently  spread  through  milk,  this  informa- 
tion is  impcjrtant  to  indicate  measures  to  prevent  further  spread*) 
10.     Address  and  signature  of  the  physician  making  the  report. 


These  reports  are  to  be  made  on  postal  cards  furnished  for  the 
purpose  and  mailed  inmiediately  to  the  local  health  department,  m 
that  proper  measures  can  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disense 
or  to  find  the  focus  or  source  from  which  the  case  originated,  tliat  the 
occurrence  of  additional  cases  may  be  prevented.  Those  rejK>rts  are  then 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  State  departnient  of  health,  but  l>ef(»n'  U^iuj 
forwarded  the  local  health  department  is  to  not4?  thereon ; 

1,  Whether  the  case  was  investigated  by  the  local  health  department. 

2.  Whether  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  verified* 

8,  What  measures  were  taken  hy  the  local  health  department  to  pfenmt 
the  8pn*ad  of  the  disease  or  the  occurrence  of  additional  cases  from 
the  same  origin. 
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f  Sources  of  Error  in  Morbidity  Statistics. — The  errors  in  morbidity 
Btati sties  arc  due  principally  lu  incumpk^te  notification— tliat  if*,  to 
cUit;  failure  of  pliysicians  to  report  all  vd>r<  of  the  notilialile  dit^eases. 
pfore  cases  of  disease  usually  oeeiir  than  are  reported.  This  can  never 
Ik!  entirely  overi-onic,  for  many  diseases  vary  in  severity  under  dilTerenfe 
'conditions,  and  some  eases  are  so  mild  that  their  true  nature  is  uot 
recognized,  and  frequently  they  do  not  come  to  the  attention  of  physi- 
cians. 

The  cases  notified  are  usually  correctly  diagnosetl,  for  physicians 
do  not  generally  report  eases  until  they  are  practically  sure  of  the 
diagnosis,  as  the  case  remains  an  evirlenee  of  faulty  diagnosis  if  a 
mistake  is  made.  Then,  too,  physicians  naturally  wish  to  report  only 
those  cases  required  and  to  know  whether  a  given  case  is  one  of  these 
he  must  first  be  reasonably  sure  of  bis  diagnosis* 

The  errors  in  morbidity  statistics  are  therefore  chiefly  those  of  in- 
mpleteness.  In  this  they  resemble  birth  statistics,  although  the 
degree  of  incompleteness,  due  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two, 
is  usually  greater  in  morbidity  statistics. 

They  differ  from  mortality  statistics,  in  which  the  principal  source 
of  error  is  ineoTrect  statements  of  cause  of  death.  Due  to  the  control 
possible  over  the  disposal  of  bodies  of  the  dead,  it  is  not  difficult  in 
most  communities  to  obtain  practically  complete  registration  of  deaths, 
t  is,  however,  exceeflingly  difficult  to  secure  correct  statements  of  the 
causes  of  death.  The  physician  feels  compelled  to  give  a  diagnosis  in 
each  death  certificate  and  usually  does  so  even  when  he  is  uncertain  of 
e  nature  of  the  malady,  realizi?ig  probably  that  the  body  will  be  buried 
lid  that  there  will  be  nothing  to  show  tlie  error  if  one  is  made. 

The  tendency  is  then  in  morbidity  reports  for  the  diagnoses  to  be 
ctly  given,  but  not  all  cases  reported,  while  in  the  registration  of 

tthe  the  tendency  is  for  the  recording  of  practically  all  deaths  but 
the  filing  of  many  incorrect  statements  of  the  causes  of  death, 

Tlaea  of  Morbidity  Eeports  and  Statistics, — In  health  administration, 
jnorbidity  reports — that  is,  reports  of  cases  of  sickness^ — serve  ^f'V- 
ral  purposes,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  as  follows : 

1.  In  the  conunuoicable  diseases  morbiiiity  reports  show  the  occur- 
nee  of  cases  which  constitute  foci  from  which  the  disease  may  spread 

others,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  or  yellow  fever, 
nd  make  it  possible  to  take  proper  precautions  to  protect  the  family  of 
e  patient^  his  associates,  or  the  community  at  large. 

2.  In  some  diseases  morbidity  reports  make  it  possible  to  see  that 
the  sick  receive  proper  treatment,  as  in  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  diph- 
theria, and*  in  certain  cities,  tuberculosis.  The  reporting  of  cases  of 
ophthalmia  in  the  newborn  makes  it  possible  to  save  the  sight  of  some 
infants  who  would  otherwise  not  receive  adequate  treatment  until  after 
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much  damafife  haii  been  done.  In  diphtheria  the  health  department  csn 
be  of  service  in  furnish in^  antitoxin,  Somo  cities  furnish  hospital  or 
other  relief  to  cousumptivos  who  would  otherwi&e  be  withciut  proper 
treatment. 

3.  In  diseases  that  are  not  communicable,  such  as  those  due  to 
occupation  or  environnicnt,  reported  eases  show  the  location  of  con- 
ditions which  are  causing  illness  or  injury.  This  makes  it  posaible 
to  remedy  the  faulty  conditione,  so  that  others  may  not  be  similarly 
injured. 

4.  In  certain  diseases,  of  which  the  caiiee  or  means  of  spread  is 
unknown,  morbidity  report.^  sliow^  their  geographie  distribution  and 
varying  prevalence  and  the  conditions  under  which  cases  occur  Tim 
information  has  great  potential  value  in  attempts  to  ascertiiin  their 
causes  and  means  of  spread. 

5.  Reports  of  the  occurrence  of  disease  are  ne^-essary  to  fihow  the 
need  of  certain  sanitary  measures  or  works  and  to  t^ontrol  and  check 
the  efficiency  of  such  measures  or  works  when  put  into  operation.  In 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  such  reports  show  the  number  of  coni?umptive8 
in  the  community  and  the  need  of  sanatoria.  In  malaria  they  show 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  the  need  for  drainage  and  other  anti- 
mosquito  w^ork,  the  efficicmT  of  j^uch  work  when  in  operation,  and  when 
a  change  in  the  prophylactic  measures  or  additional  ones  are  necessary. 
In  typhoid  fever  they  show  faults  in  the  water  eu|iply  or  in  the  control' 
uf  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk  or  in  the  disposal  of  excreta 
in  special  Immlities. 

f).  Morbidity  reports  wlicn  recorded  over  a  period  of  time  and  prop- 
erly compiled  become  a  record  of  the  past  occurrence  of  disease.  They 
show  the  relative  pre^^alence  of  disease  from  year  to  year  and  undef 
varying  conditions.  They  show  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  public- 
health  measures  and  of  sanitary  works.  They  give  a  historj^  of  dieiease 
not  obtainable  in  their  absence, 

Korbidity  Bates. — CitrDE  Morbidity  Rates. — Morbidity  rates  may 
l)C  expressed  as  the  number  of  cases  of  a  given  disease  occurring  during  a 
year  per  1,000  of  the  total  population,  or  the  rate  may  he  expressed  M 
the  number  of  cases  per  10,000  or  per  100,000  jMipulation.  Giving  the 
rate  per  1.000  population  has  the  advantage  of  employing  the  laioe 
population  unit  as  that  used  for  ejcpressing  birth,  marriage,  and  detth 
rates.  It  has,  however,  what  has  been  considered  by  some  a  disadvan- 
tage, namely,  that  the  rates  will  frequently  be  expressed  by  fractiorii 
where  the  1,000  unit  of  population  is  taken  as  the  basis.  For  this  reason 
10,000  and  100,000  population  iiniti?  have  often  been  used.  The  medi*^ 
officer  of  the  local  government  board  of  England  and  Wales  usi*;^  tho  Ij 
unit  in  stating  morbidity  rates. 

Sl*KClFic  MoicBlDiTY  Rates. — Diseases  limited  entirely  or  prijidpt! 
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^■certain  ages  or  to  certain  da&ses  of  the  population  should  be  ex- 
^Kessed  also  in  rates  of  the  number  of  cases  per  1,000  persons  in  the 
^i^pulation  of  that  age  or  cla&s.     Diseases  limited  to  childhood  should 
be  expressal  as  rates  per  1,000  children;  diseases  limited  to  women 
should  be  expressed  as  rates  per  1,000  women.     Occupational  disease 
rates  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  cases  per  1,000 
persons  employed. 
^m     Specific  morbidity  rates  showing  the  incidence  of  disease  by  age 
^^oups,  sex,  occupation,  and  economic  or  social  condition  will  be  possi- 
ble with  the  improved  notification  methods  which  are  being  gradually 
adopted. 

Fatality  Rates, — ^The  fatality  or  case  mortality  rate  of  a  disease 
is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  deaths  per  100  cases; 
that  is,  as  the  percentage  of  cases  which  termiofite  fatally.  In  calculat- 
ing fatality  rates  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  among  cases  reported 
during  one  week,  month,  or  year,  all  or  part  of  the  fatal  terminations 
may  occur  during  a  succeeding  week,  month,  or  year. 

Hospital  Statistics  and  Sickness  Insurance  Records, — In  a 
number  of  foreign  countries  much  valuable  information  regarding  sick- 
ness rates,  aside  from  that  of  the  commonly  notifiable  diseases,  is  being 
secured  from  the  workingmen's  sicknevss  insurance  records*  In  some 
countries  hospital  statistics  are  compiled  and  furnish  data  of  much  value. 
Bolduan*  has  suggested  a  plan  for  compiling  hospital  morbidity  statistics 
in  this  country.  The  method  is  especially  applicable  to  the  hospitals  of 
a  large  city,  but  might  be  used  for  the  hospitals  of  an  entire  State 
and  is  capable  of  being  made  nation  wide  in  scope.  The  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  plan  is  the  filling  out  of  '"discharge  certificates/'  analogous 
to  ordinary  death  certificates,  on  the  discharge  of  each  patient  from  a 
hospital.  These  discharge  certificates  are  then  sent  to  a  central  filing 
bureau,  preferably  the  health  department,  and  there  elassitied  and 
analyzed. 

The  fund  nf  valuable  information  which  might  be  acquired  by  the 
use  of  the  statistical  method  in  the  study  of  hospital  experience  and 
the  proper  treatment  of  hospital  statistics  has  been  most  ably  discussed 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman  in  his  work  on  "The  Statistical  Experience 
Data  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1892-1911/'  ^ 
■k  It  is  also  especially  desirable  to  have  statistics  of  the  insane  and 
mentally  defective.  New  Jersey  has  recently  enacted  a  law  requiring 
the  notification  of  rases  nf  ni«/ii(nl  dclicierHy  and  of  epilepsy. 

Factors  Influencing  Morbidity  Rates, — The  factors  wbirh  influence 
morbidity    rates    and    the    j)r<  vakore    of    sickjiess    are    the  manifold 

*Boldimn,  Chfirk'g  F,:    *'Hoapital  Morbidity  Stfttistics/'  AVw?  York  Medical 
Journal,  ^March,   IDKi,  p.  «43. 
^^     '  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,    Monographs,  New  Seriea  No,  IV* 
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dirpL't  and  intlireL't  causes  of  iJi^cat^e.  Tlicre  art?  certain  widely  aetJiijf 
indirect  fartors  which  increase  niorhidity  by  lessening  individual  re^ijiU 
ance.  There  are  other  factors  which  are  specific  for  individxial  di6«i^| 
In  malaria  the  direct  cause  ie  infectious  anopheline  mosquitoes,  caV 
the  indirect  cause  swamps  and  stagnant  water  in  which  the  moeqoitoes 
breed.  The  factors  influencing-  typhoid  fever  ratee  are  commonly  the 
^ilk  supply,  the  water  supply*  the  manner  of  diBpusal  of  ejicreU^ 
presence  of  flies,  the  extent  to  which  houses  are  screened,  personal  and 
eocial  habits,  etc.  In  an  industrial  community  the  morbidity  from  occu- 
pational diseases  and  from  diseases  caused  indirectly  by  the  conditions 
attending  certain  kindB  of  labor  constitutes  a  factor  the  imixjrtance  of 
which  is  beginning  to  be  realized, 

Ifotification  of  Occupational  Biseases. — Most  civilized  nations  have 
iluring  the  la.st  hundred  jL-ars  uiidcrgouc  an  industrial  revolution. 
It  hag  been  within  this  period  that  the  large  factory  with  its  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  workers  has  had  its  development  and  that  many  of  our 
present  industries  and  the  majority  of  our  industrial  processes  have  been 
developed.  So  great  has  been  this  change  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
people  that  there  has  been  developed  a  new  and  inii>ortant  branch  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation  which  is  properly  termed  industrial  hygiene. 
Witli  this  industrial  development  there  have  evolved  new  diseaaes  and 
disabilities  due  to  the  nature  of  the  individual's  work  or  to  the  condi- 
tio os  incident  to  the  work-  Not  only  have  new  diseases  in  a  sense  been 
evolved,  but  a  number  of  diseases  previously  rare  have  become  much 
more  common.  Under  ejcisting  social  conditions  a  large  proportion  o( 
the  people  arc  engaged  in  some  occupation,  and  the  diseaBes  uf  occupa- 
tion merit  the  attention  and  consideration  of  the  community. 

Due  largely  to  the  activities  of  the  American  Association  for  Ijabor 
lA^gislation  the  question  of  the  control  of  occupational  disease  ha^ 
during  the  last  few  years  been  receiving  much  twisi deration.  Naturally 
the  first  step  in  tlie  control  of  the  industrial  disi^ases  was  the  securing 
of  a  means  by  which  the  oc43urrence  and  prevalence  of  these  disease.^ 
might  be  known  to  those  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  control  them.  For 
this  purpose,  and  largely  because  of  the  activities  of  tlie  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  a  number  of  States  have  since  11>11 
enacted  laws  requiring  the  notification  of  certain  occupational  discsjics. 
A  number  of  State  laws  require  cases  of  occupational  diseases  to  be 
notified  to  Uie  State  health  department,  and  otfiers  require  the  notifi- 
cations to  be  made  to  the  State  lab<ir  office.  The  results*  of  notifimtiou 
have  not  been  as  yet  satisfactory-  This  may  be  due  to  the  newness  of  the 
idea  to  the  physician  of  considering  whetlicr  a  tliscase  is  occupational  iu 
origin.  The  medical  schools  have  given  little  attention  to  the  subjef-t. 
It  is  highly  inifM»rtaiit  to  the  prarlit-itjg  physician  thai  he  liave  a  knowl« 
edge  of  the  industries  of  his  community  and  of  the  diseasea  aad  dutbil* 
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ities  they  are  likely  to  cause.  The  proper  and  successful  treatment  of 
patients  necessarily  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  direct  or  indirect 
cause  of  the  individual's  ailment^  and  in  an  industrial  community  this 
will  depend  frequently  upon  a  knowledge  of  occupational  diseases. 

A  number  of  States  have  enacted  laws  which  should  in  a  way  be 
much  more  successful  in  bringing  to  light  the  occurrence  of  these  dis- 
eases (Illinois,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania).  The  plan  referred 
to  is  that  of  requiring  certain  industries  to  have  their  employees  ex- 
amined physically  by  competent  physician  at  stated  intervals  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  exist  in  the  employees  any  ailments  or  disabilities 
due  to  the  nature  of  their  occupation.  The  physicians  making  these 
examinations  naturally  become  in  time  expert,  if  they  are  not  so  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  examination  of  the  employees  in  this  way  will  guar- 
antee the  finding  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  industrial  dis- 
eases, and  that  in  most  instances  in  their  earliest  stages.  If  the  occupa-. 
tional  diseases  are  to  be  controlled,  it  is  necessary  that  the  occurrence 
of  cases  be  ae^^rtained  in  some  way,  for  the  occurrence  of  each  case  shows 
the  existence  of  conditions  which  have  produced  disease  in  one  employee 
and  will  in  all  probability  produce  it  in  others.  Each  case  notified 
shows  a  danger  spot. 

MORTALITY  STATISTICS 

Mortality  statistics  are  statistics  of  deaths.  They  are  of  interest 
primarily  because  of  their  relation  to  changes  in  population.  Aside 
from  the  factor  of  emigration,  mortality  statistics  show  the  losses  in 
numbers  being  sustained  by  the  population,  just  as  birth  records  show 
the  additions.  Where  migration  is  a  factor  having  an  appreciable 
effect  upon  population  it  likewise  merits  statistical  consideration,  for  it, 
too,  represents  population  gains  and  losses. 

Mortality  statistics  have  performed  another  important  service  in 
creating  an  interest  in  public  health  administration  and  securing  sup- 
port for  sanitary  measures.  They  show  the  extent  of  the  loss  by  death 
caused  by  diseases.  In  the  absence  of  morbidity  records  they  have  also 
frequently  been  used  as  an  index  of  the  prevalence  of  certain  infections. 
It  has  been  possible  to  use  mortality  statistics  for  the  latter  purpose  on 
the  assumption  that  the  fatality  rates  of  disease  are  fairly  constant. 
However,  we  should  bear  in  mind  what  Newsholme  has  said : 

The  registration  of  deaths  gives  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  preva- 
lence of  disease.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  fallacious  to  assume  any  fixed  ratio  between 
sickness  and  mortality.  The  fatality  of  a  given  infectious  disease  varies 
greatly  in  different  outbreaks  under  varying  conditions.  The  highest  ratio 
of  sickness  is  occasionally  found  associated  with  a  favorable  rate  of  mor- 
tality. 
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This  absence  of  fixed  fatality  rates  is  shown  by  the  experi^ce  in 
the  United  States  with  smallpox,  in  which  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  caaes 
has  varied  from  1:1,000  to  1:3;  measles,  in  which  the  ratio  of  deaths 
to  cases  has  been  from  1  :S<)0  to  1  iW;  typhne  fever  (Briir*  diseas^V).  in 
which  it  has  varied  from  1:5  to  practically  no  fatality;  and  typhoid 
fever,  in  which  the  ratio  has  varied  from  1 :21  to  1 :5, 

Eegistration  of  Deaths  in  tlie  United  States. — The  history  of  the 
registration  of  deaths  in  Engkiul  and  tlie  United  States  is  eniiple*]  with 
that  of  marriages  and  birtlis.  In  the  United  St^itcs  dependable  registra- 
tion was  first  enforced  in  ^ras&aohu setts  and  Xew  Jersey.  Other  States 
have  had  laws  of  various  types,  mostly  inadequate.  Only  recently  havr 
any  number  of  States  secured  an>ihing  like  complete  registration.  The 
bringing  about  of  accurate  death  registration  in  the  United  States  is  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  especially 
to  tlie  untiring  efforts  of  Dr.  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  formerly  chief  statistician, 
Bureau  of  the  Census, 

TTnited  States  Eegistration  Area  for  Deaths. — The  registration  area 
for  deaths  establtslicd  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  in- 
cludes the  States  and  cities  in  other  States  which  effectively  enforce 
satisfactory  registration  laws  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  have  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  registered.  This  aren 
was  first  established  in  1880  and  at  that  time  included  MassachufiettJ^ 
New  Jersey,  and  certain  cities  in  other  States.  The  States  included  for 
1915  were: 


California* 

Minnesota. 

Ohio. 

Colorado. 

Missouri. 

Pennsylvania, 

Connecticut. 

Montana. 

lUiode  Island* 

Indiana. 

New  Hampshire. 

Utah. 

Kansas. 

New  Jersey. 

Vermont. 

Kentucky. 

New  York. 

Virginia. 

Maine. 

North    Car<dina 

(niu- 

Washington. 

Maryland. 

nictpalities    of 

1,000 

Wisconsin. 

Massachusetta. 

population  or  over  in 

Michigan, 

1900). 

The  registration  citi 

eg  in  non-registrat 

ion  sta 

tea  were : 

Alabama  t 

Key  Wwt 

Belleville, 

Binningham. 

Pcjisacola. 

Chicago* 

Mobile. 

Tampa, 

Decatur. 

Montgomery. 

Qeorgia : 

EvftOflloii. 

Delaware : 

Atlanta. 

Wilmington. 

Augusta. 

Quincy. 

District  of  Columbia 

Savannah. 

Springfield. 

Florida : 

Illinois : 

Louisiana : 

JackBonville. 

Aurora. 

New  Orleana. 
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Iississippi : 

Haiti  esbuTg, 

Jackson. 

Meridian. 

Natchez. 

Vicksburg* 
Nebraska : 

Lincoln, 

Omaha, 


Oregon: 

Portlandr 
South  Carolina: 

Charleston, 
Tennessee : 

Chattanooga, 

Jackson. 

KnoxviUe, 


Memphis. 
Nashville, 

Texas: 

El  Paso, 
Galveston, 
San  Antonio, 

West  Virginia : 
Wheeling. 


■ha 


During  the  present  year  (1916)  the  states  of  North  Carolina  anfl 
buth  Carolina  have  been  admitted  to  the  registration  area  for  deaths  by 
e  Director  of  the  Census. 
Source  of  Bata. — The  original  information  from  which  mortality  sta- 
igties  are  derived  is  obtained  by  the  registration  of  deaths.  This  is 
■or*mmon]y  aeeomplished  by  the  use  of  a  blank  or  schedule  prepared  for 
the  purpose  and  in  this  country  known  as  a  death  certificate.  The 
model  law  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  provides  that  no 
body  shall  be  interred  or  otherwise  disposed  of  or  removed  or  tempora- 
rily  held  pending  further  disposition  '^'more  than  72  hours  after  death 
iPnless  a  permit  for  burial,  removal,  or  other  disposition  thereof  shall 
ave  been  projjcrly  issued  by  the  loeal  registrar  of  the  registration  dis- 
ict  in  which  the  death  occurred  or  the  body  was  found.  And  no  such 
hurial  or  removal  permit  shall  be  issued  by  any  registrar  until,  ivherever 
practicable,  a  complete  and  satisfactory  certificate  of  death  has  been 
ftled  with  him  .  ,  .'*  This  insures  the  making  of  a  death  certificate 
and  its  registration  in  each  instance  of  death  unless  the  body  is  sup- 
Tcptitiously  and  illegally  disposed  of.  It  therefore  guarantees  prac- 
tically complete  registration.  In  the  rural  districts  of  some  localities 
bodies  are  frequently  interred  in  private  burial  grounds  and  on  farms 
in  some  chosen  spot  on  the  premises.  Under  these  conditions  bodies 
w^ould  occasionally  be  buried  without  registration,  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  law. 

The  Standard  Death  Certificate. — ^The  standard  death  certificate  in 
throughout  the  registration  area  for  deaths  calls  for  the  following 
formation : 

Place  of  death. 

Name,  sex,  color,  race,  conjugal  condition,  age,  date  of  birth,  oecupa- 
on,  and  birthplace  of  decedent,  name  and  birthplace  of  father,  maiden 
name  and  hirthpliiee  of  mother. 

Signature  and  address  of  informant  giving  preceding  information. 

Date  and  time  of  death  and  a  statement  as  to  the  duration  of  medical 
attendance  on  the  decedent,  the  cause  of  death,  and  its  duration,  are  to  be 
given  by  the  attending  physician »  if  any,  last  in  attendance. 

When  the  decedent  was  a  recent  resident  or  died  in  a  hospital  or  other 
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iiistitiuioii,  tne  ieiigtb  of  reBidencr  ;it  place  of  death  IB  to  be  (fivCTi  and 
the  fornjcr  or  usual  residence  and  the  plaee  where  the  disease  or  injury  wwM 
atraeted. 

The  diite  and  intended  plaee  of  burial  and  the  addreaa  of  the  under- 
taker are  to  be  g^iven  over  the  undertaker's  signature. 

The  date  when  the  certificate  is  filed  is  inserted  by  the  registrar  with 
his  si^ature. 

The  reisponsibilitj  of  seeing  that  a  certificate  ie  properly  nmde  out 
and  filed  with  the  regiistrar  re^ts  primarily  upon  the  undertaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  model  law. 

Sources  of  Error.— In  the  use  of  mortality  statistics  as  well  as  other 
statistics  erroneous  and  unwarranted  conclusions  are  sometimes  arhved 
at  by  attempting  to  compare  incomparable  data.  Mortality  rates  se- 
cured by  lax  enforeement  or  faulty  methods  of  registration  can  not 
properly  he  compared  with  those  based  ijp<jn  complete  registration.  Nor 
can  (he  rates  of  comnnuiities  with  populations  of  different  sex  aiid  age 
composition  be  compared  unless  proper  allowances  are  made  and  the 
rates  expressed  in  terms  of  the  same  population.  For  example,  it  is 
improper  to  compare  the  mortality  rate  of  an  aggregation  of  young 
men  picked  for  physical  soundness,  such  as  an  army  or  na^7,  with 
the  crude  or  general  mortality  rate  of  a  civilian  population.  The  near- 
est means  of  making  comparison  would  be  to  c^impare  the  rate  of  the 
picked  Imdy  of  men  with  the  rate  among  men  of  the  same  age  groupi 
in  the  civil  population.  But  even  this  would  be  faulty,  for  the  one 
group  would  consist  of  men  specially  picked  for  physical  fitness  while 
the  other  group  would  include  the  fit  and  the  unfit,  the  strong  and 
the  weak.  Nor  is  it  }X)ssible  to  compare  the  mortality  rate  of  any  6p<?cial 
|>c»pnlation  group  with  the  rate  of  the  jjopulation  from  which  it  Iiaa  betii 
deriveil  by  intentional  or  other  process  of  selection  unless  the  differencH 
in  {Kipulation  composition  are  considen^d.  Thus  it  would  give  little 
information  oi  value  regarding  the  effect  of  locality  and  environment 
ufwjn  the  duration  of  life  to  coniparo  the  mortality  rate  of  New  York 
City  or  the  registration  area  of  (ho  United  States  with  that  of  the 
Canal  Zone  without  taking  into  account  any  differences  which  may 
have  been  produced  in  the  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  two  popuU* 
tions  by  the  selective  process  naturally  operating  in  the  case  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  For  the  same  reason  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  com- 
paring the  mortality  rate  of  any  American  city  or  State  with  that  of 
the  civil  employees  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  any  other  similar  group 
utilcita  based  upon  an  analysiB  of  age  and  aes  composition  of  the  |>op 
ulations. 

Another  possible  source  of  error  in  mortality  statistics  which  r^ 
quires  to  be  considered  is  the  original  data  cf>ntaincd  in  the  dcmih 
certificates  from  which  the  statistics  are  compiled.    The  peraonml  and 
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statistical  particulars  usually  furnished  by  some  member  of  the  family  are 
undoubtedly  in  most  instances  accurate  with  the  exception  of  the  state- 
ment of  occupation  of  the  decedent,  which  offers  unusual  diflficulties, 
due  to  the  indefiniteness  of  many  of  the  terms  commonly  used  in  so 
far  as  showing  the  exact  kind  of  work  is  concerned.  This  is  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  nomenclature  in  common  use  has 
not  progressed  apace  with  the  rapid  development  of  new  industries  and 
industrial  processes  and  methods.  Whereas  50  years  ago  the  statement 
of  occupation  would  have  been  in  most  cases  comparatively  simple  and 
easily  understood,  to-day  with  changed  industrial  conditions  the  matter 
requires  greater  precision  if  useful  statistical  information  is  to  result. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  error  entering  into  death  registration, 
and  therefore  into  mortality  statistics,  is  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment of  cause  of  death.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  in  the  instances  in 
which  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  attending  physician  to  feel  rea- 
sonably certain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  terminal  illness  a  cause  of  death 
is  nevertheless  usually  stated  in  the  certificate,  and  also  the  fact  that 
at  times  the  physician  knowing  the  nature  of  the  illness  may,  in  the 
belief  that  he  is  shielding  the  family  from  odium  or  because  of  their 
whim,  intentionally  state  an  erroneous  cause  of  death,  there  still  remain 
the  many  unavoidable  errors  of  mistaken  diagnosis.  Just  how  great  a 
factor  this  last  may  be  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

However,  the  findings  of  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot^  give  at  least  a 
hint  of  its  possible  importance  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  affect 
that  part  of  mortality  statistics  relating  to  causes  of  death.  In  a  study 
of  3,000  autopsies  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  actual  cause  of 
death  as  found  post  mortem  to  the  clinical  diagnosis  Cabot  found  that 
the  percentage  of  correct  diagnosis  in  various  diseases  was  as  follows: 

Percentage  of 
Correct  Diagnosis 

Diabetes  mellitus 95 

Typhoid 92 

Aortic  regurgitation 84 

Cancer  of  colon 74 

Lobar  pneumonia 74 

Chronic  glomerulonephritis 74 

Cerebral  tumor 72.8 

Tuberculous  meningitis 72 

Gastric  cancer 72 

Mitral  stenosis 69 

Brain  hemorrhage 67 

Septic  meningitis 64 

Aortic  stenosis 61 

*  Cabot,  Richard  C. :  "Diagnoetic  Pitfalls  Identified  During  a  Study  of  3,000 
Autopsies/'  Journal  American  Medical  Aasociation,  Dec.  28,  1912,  p.  2295. 
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Phthisis,  active , 

Miliar>'^  tuberculoas 

Chronic  interstitial  nephritis . 

Thoracic  aneurism 

Hepatic  cirrhosis 

Acut<*  endocarditis, .  * 

Peptic  ulcer .  ♦ , , 

Suppurative  nephritis 

Renal  t  ubcrculoeis 

Bronchopneiimonm 

Vertebral  tuberculosis 

Chronic  myocarditis. ....... 

Hepatic  abscess. 

Acute  pericarditis 

Acute  nephritis 


Percentage  of 
Correct  Diagnosic 
50 
52 
50 
50 
39 
39 
36 
35 

33,3 
33 
23 
22 
20 
20 
16 


The  cases  studied  were  hospital  cases  under  conditions  asstimed" 
be  favorable  to  correct  diagnosis.  It  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  in 
medical  practice  at  large  the  percentages  of  correct  diagnosis  would 
be  found  lower  than  those  found  by  Cabot. 

McLaughlin  and  Andrews^  earned  on  an  investigation  in  Manila 
into  the  nature  of  the  diseases  from  which  children  were  dying.  They 
made  post-mortem  exam i nations  of  children  in  which  certnin  dkeases 
had  been  given  as  the  cause  of  death.  The  diseases  sele€t^d  were  thoie 
appearing  most  frequently  in  deatli  certificates.  The  reason  for  the 
investigation  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  death  certificates  showed  ll»e 
real  causes  of  death  in  children  in  Manila  and  if  not  what  the  actual 
causes  of  death  were. 

A  summary  of  their  findings  was  as  follows: 


Astigned  catties  of  deaih, 

Menin^tis 37 

Enteritis 22 

Convulsions 40 

Beriberi 50 

Bronchitis. 27 


Total. 


176 


Cause*  of  death  ascertained  by  auiop9ft 

Cholera 40 

Beriberi -  fl7 

Pneumonia 14 

Enterocolitis. 7 

Menin^^tis I 

Nephritis 3 

Empyema  ,...*.. 2 

Acute    tonsillitis,    pharyngitis^ 

and  bronctiitis 1 

Cerebral  hemorrhage .  * 1 

Undetermined % 


Total 170 

^Mcl^ughtin,  Allan  J.,  and  Andrews,  Vernon  L.i  '*Stuilif4  on  lafant  Hor* 
Ulity/'  Philippine  Journal  <ff  SHimwf,  Vol  V,  No.  %  July,  l»ia,  p.  149* 
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In  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  very  probably  the 
causes  given  in  death  certificates  of  children  correspond  more  nearly 
to  the  actual  causes  of  death  than  they  did  in  Manila.  This,  however, 
should  be  ascertained  by  careful  studies.  Mortality  statistics  can  not  be 
more  accurate  than  the  death  certificates  from  which  they  are  compiled. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  the  possible  scope  of  the  inaccuracies 
entering  into  mortality  statistics  because  of  the  faulty  or  incorrect 
statement  of  cause  of  death  on  death  certificates  the  reader  is  referred 


e^«o«»BMe»            m           m           m 

"kM               1-Ji^ 

tZ-jS--- 

•:q:::==""===="========="=-S^=-^;^^ 

n. ^_ 

«} ^__^___, __, 

« C , , , ^_^ ^_ 

A , , ^ 

1 ^^^,^_; ^ 

Pto.  143.— BnmD  axd  Dbaivs  (EzcLUinrB  aw  Stillbxbtbb)  Pbr  1,000  PopuL4Tioir 
Pkb  Ajornif — Rboistbbbd  nr  BlAMACHUtrm,  1871  to  1011. 

to  the  Twelfth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  giving  mor- 
tality statistics  for  the  year  1911,  pages  36  to  38. 

ITies  of  Death  Bq;iftrmtioiL — ^Death  registration  serves  a  number  of 
highly  important  purposes.  Its  functions  are  legal,  economic,  and  social. 
Death  registration  is  useful  in  preventing  and  detecting  crime  through 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  disposal  of  dead  bodies.  It  serves  as 
evidence  in  the  inheritance  of  property  and  in  the  settlement  of  life 
insurance  contracts  and  policies.  It  is  only  proper  that  the  time,  place, 
and  cause  of  death  of  each  individual  should  be  made  a  permanent 
record  for  both  sentimental  and  legal  reasons. 

Death  registration  makes  it  possible  to  show  by  mathematic;al  com- 
putations and  statietical  methods  the  extent  and  rate  of  cliange  in 
population  produced  by  deaths;  the  avfTaire  duration  of  life;  and,  to 
the  extent  that  the  certified  cauftes  of  deaiJi  liave  been  correctly  fflated, 
34 
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the   relative  frequency  with  which  the  several  causes  produce  death. 


Death 


l)V 


L'ful  infti 


coraparisou  with  birtJi  statistics  give 
mation  re^ranliu^  pcipulation  increase  or  decrease* 

Death  Bates. — Death  rates  may  lie  express^nl  a-s  the  ratio  of  tlie  total 
number  of  *Ieath.<,  taken  as  a  unit,  t<i  the  population.  For  example: 
1  in  00,  Thu  u^ual  metho<l,  however,  ij?  to  expresi^  these  rales  in  t^nn* 
of  the  number  of  deaths  per  1,01M)  population,  or  in  eonie  instaue^s  fxi 
10,000  or  even  100,000,  or  1,000,000, 

Critje  Death  Ratks. — The  rate  which  shows  the  proportion  of  all 
deaths  to  the  total  population,  and  which  \s  ui^ually  obtained  by  divi*ling 
the  total  nnraher  of  deaths  by  the  total  pc^pulation  in  thousand?,  l-* 
known  as  the  crude  death  rate;  also  as  the  general  or  central  death  rate 
To  compute  the  crude  death  rate  the  total  number  of  deaths  during  » 
year  and  the  mean  population  for  the  year  (estimated  population  a^ 
of  the  middle  of  the  year,  for  the  calendar  year  as  of  July  1)  are  taken^ 
To  illustrate:  In  a  city  liaving  a  total  of  900  deaths  during  a  calendar 
year,  and  an  estimated  population  of  »jOJJOO  as  of  July  1  of  the  y«r. 

00,000 

the  crude  death  rate  would  be  900  -r-  =   lo  and  wouM  he 

1,000 
expressed  as  15  per  1,000  population. 

Crude  death  rates  are  of  vnluc  chiefly  to  show  the  nuMinirMi  \rm 
of  the  (>i)ptjlation  by  death,  Tliey  als^j  serve  as  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
the  comparison  of  the  death  rates  of  different  communities  hanag 
populations  of  similar  composition  as  to  age  and  sex.  For  population* 
of  dissimilar  composition  they  are  not  suitable  as  a  basis  of  comparidont 
for  the  death  rates  of  women  are  usually  lower  than  those  of  men  and 
the  death  rates  of  the  several  age  groups  vary  within  wide  limit*,  ami 
the  death  rate,  therefore,  depends  to  a  marked  degree  njion  the  relative 
numbers  of  males  and  females  and  the  proportion  of  the  population 
included  in  the  various  age  groups. 

Death  Rates  fok  Short  Periods. — Death  ratea  for  short  periodi 
(for  a  week,  month,  or  quarter)  are  expressed  in  t€rm6  of  annual  rttet; 
that  is.  what  the  annual  rate  woidd  be  provided  deaths  occurred  thniuglK 
out  the  year  with  the  same  frequency  as  during  the  week  or  month  under 
consideration.  Death  rates  for  short  periods  are  likely  to  have  littWj 
significanciN  as  quite  accidental  causes  may  affect  them  to  a  tx^nsideral 
degree.  Taken  for  a  number  of  years,  however,  they  give  useful  int 
mation  regarding  seasonal  variations.  If  in  a  city  there  were  20  deaUw 
driring  a  given  week  and  the  mean  population  of  the  city  for  the  j«tr 
was  G0/M>0.  then  the  crude  death  rate  for  the  week  would  be 

a05  /days  in  ycar\      /60,000\ 

20  X  —  I I  '^  I I  (iKipulation  of  city  inthouaanda)*  17 

7   Vdaj-ainweek/     \  1,000/ 


I 
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The  mortality  for  the  week  would,  therefore,  be  at  the  rate  of  17.38 
per  1,000  population  per  annum. 

Specific  Death  Rates. — Special  or  specific  death  rates  are  the 
rates  of  specified  or  limited  subgroups  of  the  population.  These  Sub- 
groups may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  population  according  to  sex, 
age,  race,  social  condition,  occupation,  and  so  on.  Specific  death  rates 
may  be  stated  as  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  deaths  per  annum 
in  the  subgroup  per  1,000  of  the  mean  annual  number  of  the  population 
in  that  subgroup.  Sometimes  specific  death  rates  are  given  in  terms 
of  10,000,  100,000,  or  1,000,000  of  the  subgroup  population. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  specific  rates  are  those  relating 
to  age  groups.  Their  significance  is  shown  by  the  following  statement 
of  rates  for  the  registration  States  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1911: 

Death  Rate 

Age  Group  per  1,000 

Under  1  year 112.9 

1  to  4  years 11.8 

5  to  9  years 3.1 

10  to  14  years 2.2 

15  to  19  years 3.6 

20  to  24  years 5.2 

25  to  34  years 6.4 

35  to  44  years 8.9 

45  to  54  years 13.6 

55  to  64  years 26.2 

65  to  74  years 55.2 

75  years  and  over 138 . 9 

AUages 13.9 

Specific  race  group  rates  are  also  important.  In  the  registration 
area  for  deaths  in  1911,  the  death  rate  for  the  white  population  was 
13.7  and  that  of  the  colored  23.7  per  1,000,  while  the  rate  of  the  two 
groups  taken  together  was  14.2  per  1,000. 

The  death  rate  differs  also  in  the  two  sexes.  In  the  registration 
area  for  deatha  in  1911  the  death  rate  for  males  was  14.7  and  for 
females  13  per  1,000. 

Standardized  Death  Rates, — Due  to  the  wide  variation  in  the 
death  rates  at  different  ages  it  is  impossible  to  satiisfactorily  compare 
the  crude  death  rates  of  populations  differing  in  compositions  as 
regards  the  relative  number  of  individuals  in  the  several  age  groups. 
The  International  Statistical  Institute  recommended  (1895)  that  to 
facilitate  the  comparison  of  death  rates  the  population  of  Sweden  as  it 
existed  in  1890  be  used  as  a  standard  population  for  the  statement  of 
rates.  Rates  expressed  in  terms  of  standard  population  are  known  as 
standardized  or  corrected  rates.  The  method  is  as  follows:  Take  the 
population  for  which  it  is  desired  to  state  the  standardized  death  rate 
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and  ascertain  the  epecific  death  rates  of  its  seveTal  age  groups.  Now 
take  the  correeponding  age  groups  in  1,000*000  of  the  standard  popula- 
tion and  eompiite  the  number  of  deaths  that  would  have  occurred  in 
each  age  group  at  the  specifie  death  rate  found  to  exist  in  the  popula- 
tion for  which  the  standard  death  rate  is  being  computed;  add  the 
number  of  deaths  which  it  is  thus  found  would  have  occurred  in  the 
age  groups  of  the  standard  population.  This  gives  the  standardized 
rate  per  1,000,000.  The  standardized  rate  per  1,000  is  obtained  by 
moving  the  decimal  point  three  places  to  the  left. 

The  standardized  death  rate  is  (he  rate  wln'eh  would  have  occurred 
in  the  standard  population  if  tlie  death  rates  in  its  several  age  groups 
had  been  the  same  as  those  of  the  corresponding  age  groups  of  the 
population  under  c*on8i deration. 

The  registrar  gciuTal  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  England 
an<1  Wales  has  for  some  years  taken  for  a  standard  the  population  com- 
position of  England  and  Wales  as  shown  by  the  1901  census.  The  popu- 
lation of  Sweden  of  1890  was  divided  without  distinction  of  sex  into  the 
five  age  groups:  Under  12  months  of  age,  over  12  months  and  under 
20  years,  20  to  39  years  of  age  inclusive,  40  to  59  years  of  age  inclu- 
sive, and  60  years  of  age  and  over.  The  population  of  England  and 
Wales  is  classified  separately  by  seJces  in  quinquennial  age  groups  and 
furnishes  a  much  more  delicate  and  exact  standard  for  measurement. 
The  use  of  the  Swedish  population  standardizes  for  age;  the  use  of  the 
English  standardizes  for  Iwth  age  and  sex. 

FactorB  Affecting^  Death  Rates*— Death  rates  are  affected  not  only  by 
the  statistical  methods  used  in  their  preparation  and  by  the  age,  sex, 
and  race  comf>osition  of  the  population,  the  social,  maritaU  and  eco» 
nomie  status  of  the  j>eople,  the  nature  and  conditions  of  employment  and 
the  adaptability  of  a  people  to  their  environment,  but  also  in  limited 
areas  by  a  number  of  other  factors,  such  as  the  location  of  hogpitab 
and  institutions. 

Nonresidents — ^IIospitai^  and  Institutions. — Frequently  a  ho8^ 
pital  or  other  institution  will  be  located  in  one  community  while  its 
patients  or  inmates  will  eome  largely  from  other  placeii.  The  extent  to 
whirh  this  is  true  depends  upon  the  nature  or  reputation  of  the  hoapital 
or  institution.  The  result  may  be  that  the  local  death  rate  will  be 
affected  to  an  appreciable  extent  by  deaths  of  nonresidents  in  such  insti* 
tutions.  In  England  and  Wales  an  attempt  has  been  made  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  the  allocation 
nf  all  deaths  in  so  far  as  possible  tti  the  locality  of  usual  Teaidence* 
In  compiling  deaths  for  a  registration  district  or  area  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  death  rates,  erroneous  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  dmths 
id  nonresidents  are  excluded  and  no  adilitions  made  for  the  deaths  of 
residents  which  are  c^uitinually  occurring  and   being  registcre<l   elae* 
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where.  In  the  absence  of  a  dependable  means  of  including  the  deaths 
of  residents  occurring  in  other  districts  it  is,  unless  under  most  excep- 
tional circumstances,  unsafe  to  exclude  the  deaths  of  nonresidents. 

For  the  public  health  purposes  of  mortality  statistics  nonresident 
deaths  might  be  considered  as  those  of  persons  who  had  been  already 
affected  with  their  fatal  illnesses  at  the  time  they  had  come  to  the  local- 
ity and  who  had  not  developed  or  contracted  the  illnesses  in  the  locality. 

Migration. — Migration  affects  death  rates  by  changing  the  age, 
sex,  or  race  composition  of  the  population.  Migrants  are  likely  to  con- 
sist more  largely  of  males  than  of  females,  of  young  adults  than  of 
the  extremes  of  life.  The  effect  of  migration  depends  upon  whether 
the  balance  is  one  of  emigration  or  immigration  and  the  nature  of  the 
migrants  lost  or  gained. 

Birth  Rate. — Ignoring  the  question  of  migration,  a  population 
increases  because  of  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  natural  increase. 
In  a  stationary  population  the  birth  rate  equals  the  death  rate.  As  all 
bom  must  eventually  die  the  birth  rate  depends  for  its  excess  over  the 
death  rate  upon  the  ever-increasing  number  of  child-producing  elements 
in  the  population  and  the  resulting  greater  numbers  in  the  younger  age 
groups.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  community  with  a  high  birth  rate 
will,  because  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  younger 
age  groups,  have  a  lower  crude  death  rate  than  a  community  with  a 
low  birth  rate. 

Marital  Condition. — Mortality  in  certain  countries  seems  to  be 
more  dependent  on  marital  conditions  than  on  sex.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  taken  from  a  paper  entitled  "Some  Researches  Con- 
cerning the  Factors  of  Mortality,^'  by  Lucien  March  (Journal  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  London,  March,  1912) : 

Showing  for  the  period  1886-1896 y  the  number  of  deaths  per  10,000  persons  according 
to  their  marital  status  in  France^  Prussia,  and  Sweden 


Males,  aged— 

FemalM,  aged— 

20-39 

40-60 

00  and 
Over 

20-39 

40-59 

00  and 
Over 

France: 

Married 

77 
103 
211 

71 

84 

201 

53 

83 
104 

153 
246 
293 

175 
231 
346 

114 
204 
190 

583 

794 

1,148 

582 

806 

1,091 

453 
690 
856 

80 

78 

145 

79 

59 

101 

66 
61 
98 

121 
166 
198 

128 
179 
172 

96 
120 
132 

456 

Single 

730 

Widowed  or  divoroeid 

Prussia: 
Married 

930 
497 

Single 

729 

Widowed  or  divorced 

Sweden: 

Married 

805 
364 

528 

Widowed  or  divorced 

698 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  and  following  table  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  fall  in  the  crude  rates  throughout  the  civilized  world.    Louis  I. 
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Death  rates  (exc 

iu9ive  of  stillbirtha)  per  tflOO  population  in  certain  cmtntrieSf 
1886  and  WIS  ' 

Country  or 

State 

1S8« 

1913 

Australian  C<)innM)nwfta.lth 

15.4 
29.7 
18.1 
19.5 
22.2 
22.5 
26.2 
31.7 
17.8 
28.7 
21.8 
10.5 
16.2 
26.7 
18.9 
29.6 
29.3 
16.6 
M9.8 
16.2 
18.6 
8.9 

10.8 

AuHtria 

•20.5 

Denmark 

12.5 

Enslund  and  Wales 
Finland 

13.8 

16.1 

France 

16.1 

Grerman  Empire 

M5.0 

Hunsary 

•23.3 

Ireland 

17.1 

Italy 

•18.7 

The  Netherknds 

12.3 

New  Zealand 

9.5 

Norway 

13.2 

Roumania 

25.9 

Scotland 

15.5 

Servia 

»21.1 

Sjiain 

22.1 

Sweden 

13.6 

United  States  (regis 

tration  arc 

ja  for  deaths) 

14.1 

Connecticut 

15.0 

Massachusetts 

15.0 

Michigan 

13.8 

»  Taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Uegititrsr  General  of  Birtha.  Deaths,  and  Marriaces  in 
EnKlnnd  and  Wolen,  1913.  and  1914.  except  the  rates  for  Connecticut,  Maaaachuaetts,  Michigan,  ami 
the  I'nited  States. 

«  Year  1880. 

s  Year  1912. 

Dublin  *  Ims  discussed  the  nature  of  tliis  reduction  in  the  death  rate  'n 
the  TJnited  States.  lie  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  reduction 
has  been  entirely  in  the  lower  age  groups,  and  that  the  death  rates  for 
the  ages  above  45  in  males  and  above  55  in  females  were  higher  in  1911 
than  in  1J)00.  The  following  table  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  changes 
is  taken  from  Dublin's  paper: 

ComjMrison  of  mortality  of  males  and  females^  hu  age  groups: 
death  rates  per  IfiOO  population  (Dublin) 

[Ueicifltnition  States  as  constituted  in  19(X)] 


MaUm 

Females 

Age 

1900 

1911 

Per  cent. 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

1900 

1911 

rVT  cent. 

Increase  or 

Decmsp 

Under  5 

,5-9 

54.2 

4.7 

2.9 

4.9 

7.0 

8.3 

10.8 

15.8 

28. 9 

59.0 

14<).l 

39.8 

3.4 

2.4 

3.7 

5.3 

6.7 

10.4 

16.1 

30.9 

61.6 

147.4 

—26.57 
—27.m 
—17.24 
—24.49 
—24.29 
—19.28 
—  3.70 
+  1.90 
+  6.92 
+  3.36 
+      .89 

45.8. 

4.6 

3.1 

4.8 

6.7 

8.2 

9.8 

14.2 

25.8 

5;i.8 

139.5 

33.3 

3.1 

2.1 

3.3 

4.7 

6.0 

8.3 

12.9 

26.0 

55.1 

139.2 

—27.29 
—^.61 

10-14 

—32.26 

1.5-19 

—31.25 

2l)-24 

—29.85 

25-34 

:J5-44 

—26.83 
—15.31 

45-54 

.5.5-64 

—  9.15 
+  0.78 

().5-74 

+  2.43 

75  and  over 

—  0.22 

All  Arw 

17.  r> 

15.8 

-10.23 

16.5 

14.0 

—15.15 

'Dublin,  Umis  T.:   ''INtHHibilitiob  of  KtNlucin;?  Mortality  at  the  Higher  Age 
Groups,"  American  Journal  of  PubHo  Health,  Dw.,   1913, 
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Death  rates  per  1,000  penoM  at  different  age  perioda  in  New  York  City,  with  increase 
or  deereaae  percentage  from  all  eattseafor  the  years  1868  and  1907.     (Guiffoy) 


Rates 

Per  cent. 
Increase 

1868 

1907 

or 
Decrease 

Make 

Under  5  years 

130.6 
10.1 
5.04 
6.14 
13.42 
16.21 
18.01 
20.32 
26.36 
42.15 

103.71 
32.12 

57.85 

4.58 

2.68 

5.24 

7.62 

9.42 

12. .50 

18.25 

31.84 

49.87 

107.1 

21.13 

—56 

5-  9 

—55 

10-14 

— 47 

15-19 

—15 

20-24 

—43 

25-29 

—42 

30-34   

—31 

35-44 

—10 

45-54 

+21 

55-64 

+18 

65  and  over 

+  3 

All  ages 

—34 

Death  rate  per  1,000  persons  at  different  age  periods  in  New  York  City,  with  increase 

or  decrease  percentage  from  aU  causes  for  the  years  1868 

and  1907,     {Ouilfoy.)— Continued 


A    « 


Rates 


1868 


1907 


Per  cent. 
Inorease 

or 
Decrease 


Females 
Under  5  years 

5-  9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  and  over. . 
All  ages 

Both  sexes 
Under  5  years 

5-  9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  and  over . . 
All  ages 


118.9 

9.08 

3.36 

5.74 

10.91 

12.84 

14.24 

15.83 

17.69 

29.37 

88.40 

26.52 


124.8 

9.60 

4.19 

5.92 

12.03 

14.42 

16.13 

18.08 

22.10 

35.59 

94.84 

29.24 


49.57 

3.74 

2.75 

4.14 

5.45 

6.82 

8.85 

12.44 

19.67 

38.43 

97.30 

16.53 


53.74 

4.16 

2.72 

4.65 

6.43 

8.11 

10.77 

15.54 

25.90 

44.06 

101.7 

18.97 


—58 
—59 
—18 
—28 
—50 
-47 
—38 
—21 
+11 
+31 
+10 
—38 


—57 
—57 
—35 
—21 

—47 


—33 
—14 
+17 
+24 
+  7 
—35 
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Similarly  instructive  is  the  preceding  taken  from  a  table  prepared  by 
Guilfoy^  showing  the  difference  in  the  mortality  rates  for  the  various 
age  groups  in  1868  and  in  1907  in  the  city  of  New  York. 


INFANT  MORTALITY 

Infant  mortality  is  the  mortality  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age. 
While  the  specific  death  rates  for  other  age  groups  are  given  as  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  age  group 
as  ascertained  by  census  enumeration  and  estimated  for  intercensal  and 
post  censal  years,  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  this  for  the  first  year  of  life. 
There  is  extreme  difficulty  in  ascertaining  by  enumeration  the  infant 


Infant  mortality — Deaths  of  chiidren  under  1  year  of  age  per  1,000  births  (exdusipe  < 
stillbirths)  in  certain  countries,  1892  and  1911  * 


Country  or  State 


1882 


1011 


Australian  Commonwealth 

Austria 

Denmark 

England  and  Wales 

Fiiuand 

France 

German  Empire 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

The  Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Roumania 

Scotland 

Servia 

Sweden 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 


106 

68 

259 

207 

140 

106 

148 

130 

170 

114 

181 

Mil 

192 

274 

207 

105 

94 

184 

M42 

174 

137 

89 

56 

105 

«67 

243 

197 

117 

M08 

196 

M38 

109 

«  75 

115 

i6i 

119 

>  Taken  from  the  seventy-fourth  annual  report  of  the   registrar  general  of  birihi,  deaths. 
marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  1011,  except  the  rates  for  Conneotiout  and  Massachusetls, 
were  taken  from  State  reports. 
*Year  1010. 


population.  This  is  due  largely  to  confusion  of  the  current  year  of  age 
with  the  completed  year  of  life.  Many  infants  less  than  12  months 
old  are  returned  at  the  census  as  1  year  of  age.  This  causes  an  under- 
statement of  the  infant  population  and  gives  an  illusory  basis  for  the 
estimation  of  infant  mortality  rates. 

»Guilfoy,  Wm.  H.:  "At  What  Age  Periods  and  in  What  Measure  has  the 
Reduction  in  the  Mortality  Rate  from  Tuberculosis  Manifested  Itself  in  the 
City  of  New  York  During  the  Past  Forty  Years?"  Vew  York  Med,  Jour.,  Nov. 
28,  1908. 
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The  commouly  accepted  method  of  stating  iiifant  mortality  is  as  the 
ratio  of  deaths  of  children  uiidCr  1  year  of  age  to  living  births,  and  is 
usually  expressed  as  the  proportion  of  deaths  during  the  calendar  year 
to  1,000  living  births  during  the  same  period.  To  illustrate:  If  in  a 
city  there  were  during  a  year  224  deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age, 
and  if  during  the  same  year  there  were  2,000  births,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  would  be  112  per  1,000  births  per  annum. 

Infant  mortality  rates  might  be  based  upon  the  number  of  births 
during  the  preceding  year  or  upon  the  mean  of  the  number  of  births  of 
the  current  year  and  the  preceding  year.  However,  the  number  of  births 
of  the  current  year  has  been  accepted  as  the  basis  in  Great  Britain  and 
many  other  countries. 

Making  the  estimation  of  infant  mortality  depend  upon  birth  regis- 
tration is  at  present  unfortunate  in  a  way  for  those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject as  it  relates  to  the  United  States,  owing  to  deficient  birth  registra- 
tion in  this  country  and  the  impossibility  therefore  of  estimating  infant 
mortality  rates,  except  for  certain  limited  areas.  However,  there  is  no 
other  practicable  basis  for  estimation.  There  are,  too,  other  diificulties 
to  be  encountered  in  the  use  of  incomplete  birth  registration.  In  the 
absence  of  change  in  other  factors  an  improving  completeness  of  birth 
registration  would  give  an  apparent  decreasing  infant  mortality  rate  and 
might  lead  to  unwarranted  deductions.  For  a  further  discussion  of 
the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  entitled,  "Certain  Phases 
and  Fallacies  of  American  Infant  Mortality  Statistics,''  by  Edward  Bun- 
nell Phelps,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  Volume  III, 
No.  11,  November,  1913. 

LIFE  TABLES 

In  theory  life  tables  represent  the  duration  of  life  of  individuals  born 
at  the  same  time.  Given  a  group  of  individuals  bom  in  any  one  year 
and  a  life  table  will  show  the  number  in  the  group  that  will  still  be  alive 
in  each  succeeding  year  as  long  as  any  remain.  It  will  also  show  the 
number  who  will  have  died  previous  to  any  given  year  and  the  number 
dying  during  each  year.  To  observe  a  group  of  individuals  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  is  under  most  conditions  impracticable,  and  besides 
yields  information  the  value  of  which  is  largely  lost  before  it  is  obtained, 
for  conditions  affecting  longeviiy  may  change  and  the  life  history  of 
one  generation  may  be  quite  different  from  that  of  the  next. 

Much  of  the  value  of  a  life  table  consists  in  showing  current  condi- 
tions as  they  affect  the  longevity  of  the  communiiy  or  race.  For  this 
purpose  tables  are  constructed  from  the  information  furnished  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  population  (census)  classified  by  age  and  sex  and 
the  registration  of  deaths  with  the  decedents  classified  also  by  age  and 
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sex  The  population  age  and  eex  groups  give  the  inimt^^aiiS 
tion  remaining  alive  at  each  year  of  age,  the  deathjji  sliow  the  nui 
dying  at  each  year  of  age.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  data  which  show 
general  conditions  prevailing  during  the  period,  and  of  avoiding  tlie 
errors  which  might  arise  by  using  the  death  records  of  a  year  duriog 
which  unusual  mortality  conditiouB  prevailed,  the  death  records  for  i 
number  of  consecutive  years  are  usually  U8cd. 

Given  the  above  data,  the  expectancy  of  life  or  mean  after  lifetima 
at  a  given  age  is  readily  obtained.  The  following  table  is  one  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  H.  Ouilfoy,  registrar  of  rec- 
ords of  the  Xew  York  City  department  of  health  and  publisljed  la 
the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  department  for  May,  1013.  It  compam 
the  expectation  of  life  based  on  tlie  mortality  experience  of  the  thioe 
years  lOOH,  1910,  and  IJIU,  with  that  found  by  the  late  John  S.  mninp 
baaed  upon  the  experience  of  1879,  1880,  and  1881: 

Approxiwuiie  life  tables  for  the  dty  of  New  York  based  on  mortalUu  teiums  far  Ihe 
triennidls  1879  to  1881  and  1909  to  191 L     {GuUfoud 


Ezp<»Ution  of  lif<>«  IS79 

Expectation  of  Ufe,  1900 

Gain  C+)  or  lo«t  <  ->  i» 

YsmoT 

to  1881 

to  1011 

yemn  of  czpoctan^y 

MortaUty 

Males 

FemAleB 

FenoAi 

MalM 

FbinklM 

Penofna 

MalM 

F«nuUM 

PifftOM 

^■■b 

30.7 

42.8 

41,3 

50,1 

53,8 

61,0 

+  10.4 

+11,0 

+  10.6 

8 , 

44.9 

47.7 

46.3 

49.4 

62.9 

61.1 

f  4.6 

+  5  2 

+  41 

10...,.* 

42.4 

45.3 

43.8 

45.2 

48,7 

46.9 

4-2  8 

+  3,4 

+  3  J 

15 

38.3 

41.2 

39.7 

40.6 

44.2 

42.6 

+  2.6 

+  3.0 

+  3-» 

20 

34.4 

37.3 

35.8 

30,5 

40,0 

38.3 

-h  2  2 

+  2.7 

+  t* 

as 

31.3 

iUO 

32.6 

32.7 

30,0 

34.3 

f  1.6 

+  2.0 

+  IT 

30....*. 

28.2 

31.0 

29.6 

38.0 

32. 1 

30,6 

f  0.7 

+   l.l 

+  04 

35 

25.3 

28.1 

26.7 

26.4 

28.4 

26.9 

4  0  1 

+  0.3 

+  91 

40 

1    22.5 

25.2 

23.9 

22  I 

34.7 

23.4 

-  0  4 

-  O.S 

-  OS 

45...... 

10.8 

22.4 

21.1 

18.9 

21.1 

20.0 

-  0.0 

-  i.r 

-  l.l 

50 

17.2 

10.4 

18.3 

16.9 

17.7 

16.8 

-  1.3 

-  1.7 

-  1» 

55 

14.6 

16.4 

15.4 

13-2 

14.6 

J3.9 

-  13 

-  1.8 

-  11 

CO...... 

13.2 

13.8 

13.0 

10.8 

11.8 

U  3 

-   14 

^  2.0 

-  IT 

55 

0.0 

U.2 

10.6 

8,8 

9.4 

9.1 

-   l.l 

-   1,8 

-  1.4 

10 

8.6 

9.3 

8.9 

0.9 

7.5 

7.2 

-   1.6 

-  1.8 

-  IT 

75 

7.1 

7.6 

7.3 

6.3 

6,7 

5.6 

-   1,8 

~  i.a 

-  1.5 

m 

6.3 

0.6 

6,4 

4   1     1 

4.6 

4.3 

-  2.1 

-  2.0 

*  2  1 

+55 i 

5,4 

6,6 

6  6 

2.0 

2.4 

2.3 

^3.4 

-  3.1 

-  3.1 

f  +24  8 

+211. f 

+».4 

B«laaio» 

-15  3 
I  +  9.6 

-17.8 
+11.1 

-19  « 

+10(1 

I 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  issued  in  June,  1916,  life  tables  pn^pawd 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Jamee  W.  Glover.  'JTie  tables  relate 
chiefly  to  mortality  conditions  in  the  area  known  as  the  original  regis- 
tration states  comprising  Maine,  New  TTainpshire.  Vermont,  MasMU?hu* 
setts,  Hhode  l?5l«nd,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Indiana^  Uicb* 
igan.  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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BEFEKENCES 

Those  wishing  to  go  deeper  into  the  theory  and  practical  application 
of  the  various  branches  of  vital  statistics  will  find  the  following  volumes 
especially  helpful : 

1885.— Farr,  William:     'Tital  Statistics/' 

1899.— Newshohne,  Arthur,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. :  "The  Elements  of  Vital 
Statistics." 

1906. — ^Bailey,  William  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Yale  University:  "Modem  Social  Conditions — A  Statistical  Study  of 
Birth,  Death,  Marriage,  Divorce,  Disease,  Suicide,  Immigration,  etc.,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  United  States." 

1907. — Bowley,  Arthur  L.,  M.A.,  F.S.S.,  Lecturer  in  Statistics  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science:  "Elements  of 
Statistics." 

1912.— Yule,  G.  Udny:    "An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Statistics." 

1915. — King,  Willford  I.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Statistics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin:    "The  Elements  of  Statistical  Method." 

Annual  Reports  and  Supplements  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales. 

Annual  Reports  on  Mortality  Statistics  of  the  Registration  Area  for 
Deaths  of  the  United  States  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1911. — Bureau  municipal  de  Statistique  d' Amsterdam:  "Statistique 
D^mographique  des  Grandes  Villes  du  Monde,  1880-1909." 

1907. — Statistique  g6n6rale  de  la  France :  "Statistique  Internationale 
du  Mouvement  de  la  Population  d'apr^s  les  registres  d'etat  civil-R6sume 
retrospectif  depuis  Torigine  des  Statistiques  de  Petat  civil,  jusqu'en 
1905." 


SECTION  Z 
INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  AND  DISEASES  OF  OCCUPATION 

Industrial  hygiene  is  one  of  the  most  important  topics  in  preventive 
medicine,  as  it  deals  with  the  health,  the  welfare,  and  the  human  rights 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  popultitioii.  Industrial  hygiene  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  the  medical,  eoonomin,  aDd  eoeiologic  aspects  are  closely 
interwoven,  and  it  requires  a  broad  grasp  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  correct  the  injn^tiees  to  which  work- 
people are  subjected.  The  questions  of  industrial  hygiene  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  our  social  system ;  they  include  the  relation  of  capital  and 
labor,  and  the  relation  of  man  to  his  fellow  men.  The  man  of  meanfl 
may,  to  a  large  extent,  select  not  only  the  place,  but  even  the  character 
of  his  employment.  He  can  choose  his  own  hours  of  work  and  can 
largely  control  his  environment  while  at  work,  so  far  as  it  affects  his 
healtli  and  comfort;  he  can  purcha^  fresh  air,  sunshine,  good  food, 
rest,  recreation,  and  other  conditions  that  make  for  health,  longevity, 
and  happiness.  The  employee  must  largely  accept  the  conditions  as  he 
finds  them  and  is  frequently  denied  many  advantages,  even  necessities. 
As  the  power  of  the  employee  is  limited,  he  needs  the  assistance  of  the 
state  to  correct  the  unreasonable  demands  which  capital  has  ever  exacted 
of  labor.  Legislators  should  champion  the  rights  of  work-people,  espe- 
cially in  the  realm  of  industrial  hygiene.  Our  country  has  been  negligent 
in  tlus  regard  and  has  fallen  far  behind  England  and  contiuental  coun- 
tries. The  situation  has  received  some  assistance  through  organized 
labor,  which  has  exerted  a  good  influence  in  limiting  the  avarice  of  the 
employer,  in  shortening  the  hours  of  work,  in  obtaining  a  more  just 
share  of  the  profits,  in  improving  sanitary  conditions,  and  in  exacting 
a  modicum  of  human  consideration.  Thus  when  the  stone  masons  came 
to  build  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  in  Washington  they  refused  to  work 
until  a  proper  shelter  and  other  reasonable  conveniences  were  provided, 
as  required  by  their  labor  union. 

Modern  conditions  have  brought  entirely  new  problems  into  indus- 
trial hygiene.  These  have  come  about  largely  through  the  development 
of  new  industries  and  tlie  invention  of  new  processes,  through  improved 
ind  changed  methods  of  transportation,  and  through  Bpcciaiization  and 
^crowding  in  cities  and  work  places,  through  artificial  light,  through 
changing  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  and  the  intejisive  and  un- 
relenting pressure  of  the  times.     Some  of  the  conditions  which  oppress 
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the  workmen  are  brought  about  by  tiie  greed  of  t-apiUl  and  diKregard 
of  the  human  machine,  but  indiirerence,  carelessneg^,  and  ignorance  of 
tlie  workman  himself  are  responsible  for  many  avoidable  accndonU  and 
preventHble  mnla<liei^.  In  Eastman')?  ^tudy  of  work  aeeident**  in  Pilt*- 
burgh  it  ap|»eared  that^  out  of  410  fatal  aeeidents,  the  victim  or  hk 
fellow  workers  were  responsible  in  188  eases  and  the  employer  in  14T 
cases.  Despite  the  improvements  in  labor-saving  devices  the  human 
machine  will  ever  remain  the  most  vital  and  indispensable  machine  in 
the  production  of  wealth — at  the  same  time  it  is  the  most  delicate  and 
sensitive  machine*  Both  from  the  standpoint  of  humanity  and  the  stand- 
point of  economy  the  human  machine  deserves  greater  care  and  consid- 
eration than  any  other  mechanism  engaged  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

There  are  especial  dangers  to  health  incident  to  certain  industrieSp 
Biich  as  liability  to  lead  pois^ming  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead;  of 
phossy  jaw  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  made  with  white  phosphorus; 
of  caisson  dis4^ase  in  divers  and  those  who  work  in  compregsed  air;  there 
are  extra  hazards  to  life  and  limb  in  railroading,  mining,  and  among 
those  who  work  with  explosives;  there  is  a  particular  danger  to  ihow 
who  are  compelled  to  work  in  a  dusty  utmosphcre,  more  so  if  tlae  duBt 
is  of  an  irritating  or  poisonous  nature ;  and  there  is  danger  to  those  who 
are  compelled  to  breathe  poisonous  fumes  such  as  carbon  monorid,  hydro^ 
gen  eulphid  or  mercury.  Further,  there  are  many  forms  of  neuroses  duie 
to  certain  kinds  of  work;  and  finally  infections  such  as  anthrax*  glanders^ 
and  hookworm  disease.  These  special  instances  represent  the  true  dia- 
eases  of  occupation.  There  are  many  other  influences,  not  gpedficallj 
inhertmt  to  industry^  to  which  tlie  workman  is  often  subjected  which 
seriously  influence  healthy  such  as  poor  ventilation,  lack  of  cleaiJine**^ 
overcrowding,  excessive  hours,  improper  light,  fatig\ie,  and  a  hundred 
and  one  conditions  which  affect  the  health  and  the  efficiency  of  the  work- 
man.  These  ejtamples  are  usually  considered  under  industrial  hygiene. 
Work  should  be  ennobling,  and  anything  which  tends  to  degrade  it  ti^ 
morally  wrong. 

I'he  statistics  of  morbidity  and  mortality  in  relation  to  diaea^iss  of 
occupation  need  careful  scrutiny,  especially  when  used  for  com|)ari60D. 
The  factors  which  enter  into  such  statistics  are  so  numerous  and  the  con- 
ditions so  variable  that  misleading  conclusions  are  common.  The  work- 
men come  and  go,  they  vary  very  much  in  physical  vigor  to  start  with, 
are  of  all  ages,  both  sexes,  many  nationalities,  and  are  greatly  influenced 
by  home  conditions  and  by  the  character  of  their  recreation.  Many 
industriefl^  while  not  in  themselves  particularly  hazardous,  are  rendere*! 
ao  through  intemperance  or  dissipation.  The  statistician  must  be 
careful  to  take  all  factors  into  account  that  bear  upon  the  subjwt.  Some 
industriea  are  blamed  for  conditions  alTecting  health  that  really  are  doa 
to  the  inaanitary  home  conditions  and  bad  Imbits  of  the  IndividmL 
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Tn  recording  the  nature  of  a  man's  work  it  is  not  siifficient  simply  to 
'state  that  he  is  a  laborer,  raechanie.  niathinist,  mill  operator,  and  the 
like.  Such  information  is  frequently  of  no  more  value  to  the  student 
of  the  diseases  of  occupation  than  the  name  of  the  person  himself*  If 
the  person  is  a  blacksmith  or  works  with  heavy  metals  it  is  plain  that 
he  works  imder  a  severe  physical  strain.  If  he  is  a  sailor  upon  a  sailing 
ahip  we  know  that  he  is  exposed  to  rough  weather  anJ  unusually  severe 


fto.  144. — Il«D  Orm  of  L^lad  and  LitBABos  Bmiko  MtxnD  m  ^bb  MAmrwAcruwa  ow 

9TORAOB  BATTEiiiEM.     Tlio  workmtiii  La  wearing  a  respirator,  but  ahould  abu  protect 
himBetf  with  long-wristed  gloves. 

conditions,  whereas  if  he  is  a  sailor  upon  a  modern  passenger  steamship 
the  conditions  of  his  work  may  be  no  more  severe  than  those  of  the  janitors 
and  charmen  in  a  large  olTice  building.  If  he  is  in  finance  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  is  subject  to  severe  nervous  strain.  It  is  therefore  not  suffi- 
cient simply  to  give  the  name  of  tlie  trade,  but  derailed  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  nature  of  the  work  and  tbe  particular  conditions  under 
which  he  works. 

With  the  exception  of  phosphorus,  lead,  and  mercury  poisoning,  little, 
if  any  investigations  of  value  have  been  made  in  this  couutr}^  into  the 
vast  question  of  industrial  poisoning.     That  careful  study  carried  out 
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by  eonipetetit  aiithoritieg  is  urgently  needed  can  lie  seen  from  tttc  fnlbw* 
ing  list  of  poisons  tliat  are  in  every-day  use  in  our  industries:  methyl 
alcohol^  ammonia,  anil  in,  antimony,  arsenie,  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gis, 
benzol,  carbon  bisulphid,  carbon  monoxid,  chlorid  of  lime,  chlorin,  chro- 
mium, di-nitro-benzol,  forma klehyd,  mineral  acid&,  manganese,  nitro- 
benzin,  nitrous  oxids,  picric  acid,  pnigsic  acid,  pyridin,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  many  more. 

Our  country  has  long  nursed  the  deliii^ion  that  the  conditions  under 
which  our  workmen  operate  are  better  than  corresponding  conditioiu 
abroad.  Eecent  investigations  have  shown  the  contrary  to  l>e  the  fact 
Thu8»  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  discovered  25  eases  of  lead  poisoning  during 
one  year  in  a  "model"  Illinois  factory  employing  200  hands,  while  large 
English  white  lead  works  under  careful  supervision  frequently  show  not 
a  case  of  lead  poisoning  for  several  successive  years.  We  are  just  wak- 
ing up  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation — the  first  American  Con- 
gress on  Industrial  Diseases  met  in  June,  1910.^ 

Andrews  estimates  that  in  the  United  States  30,000  wage  camera 
are  killed  by  industrial  accidents  every  year,  and  that  at  least  500,000 
more  are  seriously  injured.  A  memorial  on  industrial  injuries  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  inspectors,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Ijalior  Legislation,  states  that  there  are  probably  not  less  tlian 
13,000,000  cases  of  sickness  each  year  among  those  engagii'd  in  industrial 
employments.  The  money  lost  each  year  (for  those  who  find  doUaw 
more  expensive  than  lives)  is  conservatively  calculated  at  nearly  Uirc^ 
fourths  of  a  billion  dollars*  At  least  one-fourth  of  this  painful  incapacity 
for  work  and  consequent  economic  loss  can  be  prevented. 

Good  industrial  conditions  means  money  in  the  {XH'kets  of  the  em- 
ployer: Thus,  Elliot  Washburn  reports  the  instance  of  twenty-eight 
emory  grinders  in  Massachusetts  working  in  a  badly  lighted  and  poorly 
ventilated  basement,  who  increased  their  eniciency  30  per  cent  on 
traoaf erred  to  a  well  lighted  and  ventilated  workroom* 

The  diseases  of  occupation  refer  only  to  those  diseases  whith  a" 
contracted  because  of  the  occupation  and  \vhich  would  nut  have  been 

^The  Mtt&sachuscHtft  legislature  of  1904  took  the  first  step  in  thia  countrj 
to  obtain  definite  seJentiiic  data  on  the  Bubject  of  the  occupational  dti 
The  8t«,te  Board  of  Health  of  Masflacbiisctta  mikde  an  investigation  into  the  \ 
sanitary  condition  of  factories,  workshops^  and  mercantile  establishiutfiita, 
pubnabcd  its  fir«t  repi^rt  on  the  Mibjivt  in  VM)1.  Since  then  aevcral  8tjit«tt 
iiave  taken  up  the  subject,  also  the  U.  8.  Dept  of  Labor  and  the  Amer.  Ama. 
fur  Labor  Le^iBlation.  The  Hospital  for  Indiistriiil  DiseaseB  at  Milan,  opened 
March,  1910,  is  the  onl,r  institution  in  the  world,  dc%'otcd  specifically  tn  th« 
investigation  and  care  of  such  disi'ases. 

The  earliest  successful  attempts  in  England  to  enforce  aauitation  and  1^^ 
eeeure  healthy  conditions  of  work  were  introduced  by  the  Act  of  1833  inroliriiif  , 
the  appointment  of  paid  factory  inupcct^ra,  who  antc<lated  medical  ofilcvr»  of  J 
health  and  sanitary  inspectors. 
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contracted  if  tlie  iiulividual  had  not  engaged  in  that  particular  occupa- 
tion. Most  of  the  diseases  of  occupation  are  due  to  poisonous  and  irri- 
ting  gases,  vapors,  or  dust  to  Trhich  work-people  are  exposed.  Special 
ffections  are  sometimes  caused  by  exposure  to  high  temperatures,  ab- 
normal atmospheric  pressures,  and  other  unusual  conditions  peculiar  to 
some  oeuupatiune.  Those  are  tlie  true  occupational  diseases.  In  addi- 
ion  to  these  there  are  a  large  number  of  affections  caused  by  insanitary 
'actory  or  office  surroundings,  such  as  overcrowding,  bad  air,  imperfect 
ight,  lack  of  cleanliness,  improper  washing  or  toilet  facilities,  etc.  When 
disease  is  contracted  or  health  undermined  through  such  insanitary  con- 
ditions it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  inherent  or  special  danger  of  a 
particular  occupation.  If  a  person  contracts  typhoid  fever  or  diphtheria 
through  the  use  of  a  common  drinking  cup  or  a  roller  towel  in  a  fac- 

»tory,  workshop,  or  office  these  evidently  cannot  be  considered  occupa- 
tional diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  contracts  lead  poisoning 
because  he  is  required  to  handle  lead  bars  this  is  evidently  a  danger  in- 
herent to  his  occupation,  and  thus  heconies  a  true  disease  of  occupation. 
The  general  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  under  which  work  is  done 
are  comprised  under  the  term  "industrial  hygiene/'  while  the  maladies 
caused  by  exposure  to  poisonous  fumes,  dust,  or  other  special  dangers 
during  a  manufacturing  process  compriBe  the  true  diseases  of  occupation* 
Industrial  hygiene^  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sanitarian,  is  simply  a 
special  application  of  our  general  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  health 
and  welfare  of  mankind.  Industrial  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  require 
a  special  study  as  to  their  causes,  symptoms,  and  modes  of  prevention* 

The  reporting  of  occupational  diseases  is  a  public  health  measure,  and 
f  first  importance  for  their  control. 

An  industry  may  be  a  nuisance  or  disturbance  to  the  community  as 
well  as  to  those  engaged  in  its  various  processes*  Thus  the  noise  of  a 
tack  factory  or  boiler  shop,  the  smells  from  glue  or  fertilizing  factories, 
or  the  fumes  from  smelting  or  chemical  works,  or  the  smoke  from  chim- 

•neys  or  locomotives,  wastes  from  tanneries,  paper  mills,  and  mines  do  not 
come  directly  in  the  chapter  of  industrial  hygiene,  however  closely  re* 
la  ted. 
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SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  CONSIDEItATIONS  IN  PREVENTION 
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In  order  to  improve  the  hygienic  conditions  under  which  people 
Work,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  diseases  of  occupation,  five  funda- 
mental conditions  are  essential:  (1)  investigations;  (2)  laws;  (3)  fac- 
Itory  inspection;  (4)  penalties;  (5)  education.  It  is  self-evident  that 
before  anything  can  be  accomplished  a  careful  study  must  be  made  of 
the  facts.  These  investigations  must  include  not  only  scientific  studies, 
i 
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but  also  economic  and  sodological  faclurs.  Every  large  muu^tniii  i>  iiu  r 
should  have  a  clmic  (or  the  stiidy  and  care  of  industrial  di^ea-s*?35.  The 
subject  fihould  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  medical  schools.  Suit- 
able laws  are  necessary,  for  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the  condi- 
tions caiuiot  be  corrected  by  an  appeal  to  voluntary  reforiu*  To  be  effec- 
tive the  laws  must  provide  ample  ways  and  means  for  their  energetic  en- 
forcement. A  systematic  factory  inspection  is  necessary  in  order  not  only 
to  protect  work  people  against  the  preventable  diseases  of  occupatiun  aud 
to  correct  sanitary  defects,  but  also  to  enforce  the  laws  concerning  hourfl 
of  occupation,  child  labor  laws,  and  related  subjects.  These  laws  have 
little  force  unless  they  provide  a  penalty  both  against  the  employer  and 
the  employees.  Either  party  to  the  contract  should  be  held  legally  re- 
sponsible in  case  of  violation.  Finally,  education  directed  to  the  em- 
ployer, the  employee,  and  also  to  the  public  at  large  is  necessary  to  obtaia 
the  laws  and  maintain  the  standards. 

Hours  of  Work.*— No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  hours  of 
work,  which  may  vary  with  the  character  of  the  employment.  Thus 
the  hours  of  active  work  are  limited  by  a  smith  or  glass-blower,  a  worker 
in  a  caisson  or  mine,  a  locomotive  engineer,  and  other  occupations  neceesi* 
tating  great  muscular  effort  or  intensive  concentration,  or  expoaurt  to 
unnatural  conditions.  Formerly  men  worked  at  the  quieter  occupa- 
tions all  the  time  not  given  to  sleep;  now  the  day  is  better  dividiMj  into 
eight  hours  of  work,  eight  hours  of  *'re-creation,"  and  eight  hours  of 
sleep.  Hygienically,  it  is  important  to  have  one  full  day's  rtjst  each  wtH?k. 
It  cannot  be  maintained  from  the  medical  side  that  working  longer  than 
eight  hours  a  day  is  harmful  to  health,  but  it  is  held  that  no  employer 
has  the  right  to  utilize  the  greater  part  of  a  man*8  day  and  thus  deprive 
him  of  the  leisure  to  which  he,  as  a  human  being,  is  entitled*  Since  his 
whole  nature  has  to  be  developed,  time  must  be  given  for  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  physical  welfare  of  man,  wliich  cannot  take  place  if  the 
hours  of  employment  are  too  long,  the  work  too  hard,  or  of  a  grinding 
nature.  The  hours  of  work  depend  somewhat  upon  the  physical  exertion 
required  and  also  upon  the  nervous  tension.  The  Saturday  half  holi- 
days, especially  during  the  heated  term;  a  vacation  period,  and  a  tend* 
cncy  to  increase  the  number  of  holidays  are  all  signs  of  social  improve* 
ment  which  make  for  health  and  happiness. 

Fatigue. — ^Ec^nomic  engineers  find  that  it  pays  to  give  employees  a 
rest  at  stated  intervals  and  to  giiard  the  conditions  surrounding  workersi, 
so  that  they  are  neither  molested  nor  interrupted,  that  tlie  light  and 
otlier  factors  are  agreeable,  and  the  sanitary  surroundings  gtKxL  Work 
aJid  rest  must  be  judiciously  alternated.  Efficiency  ceases  wheal  fatigue 
begins.  The  danger  to  the  workman  himself,  as  well  as  to  othcr!?^  la  now 
recognized  from  a  tired  brain,  tired  nerves,  and  tired  muscles.  Am* 
dents  are  t^specially  prone  to  happen  to  workmen  who  are  tired.     Thus 
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iiioi^t  acciflents  in  fattories  happen  as  the  day  wears  on.  Tlic  ofTect  of 
frttigue  on  the  oeciirrente  of  aetdd<?nti5  is  graphitially  shown  Ivy  Frcnifi 
and  Belgian  gtatistics.  The  nnraher  of  accidents  increases  progresgively 
during  the  nioniin^'  hour.«,  drops  after  the  noon  intermission,  mul  tlien 
rii*es  from  hour  to  honr  until  the  end  of  the  working  day,  aflordin^^ 
a  practical  ilhi^itratiou  of  Helmholtz's  experiments  in  attention  fatigue. 


Flo.  146. — An  E*r»<mVE  Dtwr-REMoviNo  SirsTiiif  in  tbi:  Boor-AN-D-^aQE  Ikdiibtbt* 
Edge  triromin«.     (Mties.  State  Board  of  Health/) 
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Fatigue  is  not  only  dangerous  to  the  workman  himself,  but  sometimes 
te  others;  thus  the  overwrought  and  tired -out  train  dispatcher  may 
send  trains  into  collision.  Further,  fatigue  of  certain  nerves  and 
ranscles  niay  result  in  definite  symptoms  such  as  writers^  cramp,  or 
more  general  manifestations  such  as  nervous  prostration.  Type- 
writers, telegraph  operators,  and  others  suffer  from  these  occupational 
neuroses. 

Next  to  fatigue,  nervous  tension  and  worry  are  very  wearing,  and 
when  combiTicd  become  especially  harmful.  Diabetes  prevails  among 
engine  drivers  to  a  considerable  extent.  Worry,  hurry,  and  a  high 
nervous  tension  are  recognized  as  a  frequently  predisposing  cause  of  ill 
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liealth  or  breakdown  iu  all  walks  of  Jifu,  irjchidiug  Uii*  80H!iillecl  higWr 
professions. 

Minors. — The  first  factory  act  in  tiiii*  caiintry  wag  passed  by  the  slate 
of  Xt'W  York  in  1881  J.  By  thi^  art  iiu  cbilcl  under  13  years  of  agt»  wis 
allowed  to  work  in  factories*  Since  Ihcu  tlic  minimum  has  htnin  rained 
to  14.  Id  Massachusetts  it  is  now  18  years  and  under  certain  circum* 
stances  21  years.  The  injustice  to  the  child  and  the  corise<iucntT  u|K>ti 
its  health  and  development  of  subjecting  it  to  the  monotony  and  grind 
of  factory  life  are  too  evident  to  need  emphasis*  Recently  it  has  been 
claimed  that  in  certain  districts,  as,  for  example,  the  mill  district  uf  our 
southland,  the  children  are  better  off  in  a  good  textile  mill  of  modern 
construction  than  they  are  living  under  the  insanitary  conditions  of 
their  homes.  It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  state  that  they  would  improve 
in  health  if  removed  to  a  prison  or  almshouse.  The  child  of  to-day  h  the 
citizen  of  to-morrow  and  his  health  and  development  are  the  most  im- 
portant assets  of  the  state.  In  Germany  children  under  12  are  not  al* 
lowed  to  work  in  factories;  between  12  and  14  they  are  not  allowed  more 
tlian  6  hours  per  day,  and  between  14  and  IG  not  more  than  10  hours 
per  day.  Further,  they  are  not  allowed  to  begin  work  earlier  than  5.30 
a.  m.  nor  work  later  than  8.30  p,  m.,  and  one  hour  is  required  for  dinner. 
Children  are  not  allowed  at  all  in  certain  dangerous  tra<les.  as  eoel 
mines,  etc.  In  this  country  cliild  labor  is  legally  prohibited  in  factories, 
upon  the  stage,  and  other  undesirable  places  in  many  of  the  states:  tlw? 
question  with  us  is  somewhat  complicated  on  account  of  iho  industrial 
competition  between  the  states.  The  regulation  of  child  labor  and  cqid* 
pulsory  education  are  too  important  for  longer  delay.  There  are  cer- 
tain occupations  in  which  minors  under  no  circumstances  should  be  per- 
mitted to  engage.  This  includes  the  dangerous  trades  in  whicli  thea*  is 
liability  to  accident  and  the  trades  in  which  there  is  danger  to  health  on 
account  of  irritating  dust  or  poisonous  fumes.  There  are  also  certain 
occupations,  such  as  messenger  boys  or  work  about  bar  rooms,  theatres 
or  night  work,  wliich  should  be  entirely  prohibited  by  law  on  acci>unt  of 
the  exposure  to  temptation, 

*  In  Massachusetts  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age  are  excli 
from  the  following  occupations : 

1.  Processes  involving  exposure  to  pois*>nous  dusts  or  subs 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  lead,  lead  pipe,  plumlxTs*  supplies;  el 
typing,  handling  white  lead  or  lead  monoxid  (litharge)  in  rubber  fac- 
tories; lead-paint  grinding;  lead  working  in  the  manufacture  of  storage 
batteries;  file  cutting  by  hand ;  typesetting;  cleaning  i»r  handling  of  type 
in  printing  ofUces;  glazing  in  pottery  establiBhrnenta. 

2,  Processes  involving  exposure  to  irritating  du^ls*  as  graphite  in 
the  manufacture  of  stove  polish  ;  bronzing  in  the  lithographing  bu^ineas 
cutlery  grinding  and  otlier  grinding;  polisliing  on  emery  or  b 
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wh^s ;  cutting,  grinding  and  preparing  pearl  ghell ;  talc  dusting  in  rub- 
r  works;  sorting,  cutting  or  grinding  rags;  filing  grooves  in  steel 
Ih  by  hand. 

3,  Processes  involving  exposure  to  poisonous  gases  and  fumes,  as 
exposure  to  naphtha  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  in  japanned 
or  patent  leather ;  exposure  to  fumes  or  gases  from  lead  processes ;  and 
the  spraying  of  amyl  acetate  on  pictures. 

4,  Processes  involving  exposure  to  irritating  gases  and  fumes,  such 
gassing  in  textile  factories;  singeing  in  print  works;  hlcaohiug  and 

[yeing  works,  and  dipping  metal  in  acid  solutions. 

5,  Processes  involving  exposure  to  extremes  of  heat  and  other  condi- 
which  promote  susceptibtlity  to  disease,  as  melting  or  annealing 
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Women.— Women  are  physiologically  not  capable  of  doing  the  same 
ork  as  men,  especially  during  the  period  of  maternity.  Further,  several 
days  each  month  women  are  more  or  less  incapacitated  for  most  kinds  of 
«-ork  on  account  of  menstruation.  Pregnant  women  should  not  work 
for  several  weeks  before  labor,  and  after  labor  not  until  the  uterus  has 
undergone  involution,  which  is  a  matter  of  another  month.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  law  requires  not  less  than  2  weeks  before  and  not  less  than 
4  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  Switzerland  the  law  requires 
a  total  of  8  weeks  before  and  after  labor.  Tl^ese  are  wise  laws  which 
all  enlightened  countries  should  accept.  Justice  demands  that  women 
should  be  given  full  pay  during  this  time,  which  is  of  such  great  moment 
to  her  own  health  and  that  of  her  offspring.  Mr.  Brandeis  successfully 
defended  the  constitutionality  of  the  ten-hour  law  for  women  in  Oregon. 
The  brief  submitted  by  this  eminent  jurist  in  a  similar  action  before 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court*  should  be  read  by  those  interested  in  this 
subject.  The  primary  object  of  this  brief  is  to  show  that  the  demands 
of  public  health  require  legal  restrictions  in  the  work  of  women  because 
of  the  peculiar  importance  to  the  community  of  the  health  of  mothers. 
The  effect  of  overwork  on  the  different  organs  is  reviewed,  also  the  effect 
of  night  work,  of  prolonged  standing  on  the  feet,  of  foot-power  machin- 
ery, and  of  the  speeding  up  required  by  the  ■*piece-work  system,'*  The 
general  literature  upon  fatigue  and  overwork  is  reviewed. 

The  effect  of  overwork  upon  fecunrlity  and  upon  infant  mortality  is 
impressive.  Broggi  states  that  of  17*2,305  Italian  women  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty-fouT  years  who  were  employed  in  industrial  oc- 
cupations the  average  child-bearing  coefficient  was  only  about  one-third 
of  the  general  fertility  of  Italian  w^omen. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  infant  mortality  is  shockingly 

*  Brandi^is.  Louis  D.,  assiifitud  by  Goldmark*  Josephine:  Brief  and  Argumiyit 
for  Appdtatits.     In  tlie  Supreroe  Court  of  the  Stale  of  Ilh'nois,  Docember  term, 
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high  among  the  babies  of  women  wha  work  in  factories  and  milk,  I 
has  been  shown  in  Germany  and  England  that  infant  mortality  increj 
progressively  according  to  the  increase  in  the  prop<jrtion  of  wo; 
obliged  to  work  outside  of  their  homes,  and  this  is  trne  even  if  the 
mother's  work  results  in  higher  standards  of  comfort  in  the  home.  The 
two  classical  demonstrations  of  this  rule  are  the  great  Lanc*Ashire  cotton 
famine  and  the  Siege  of  Paris,  during  both  of  which  crises  there  were 
loss  of  employment  and  great  privation.  In  spite  of  the  starvation  and 
the  increased  general  death-rate,  the  infants'  death  rate  fell  in  Pmri* 
actually  to  40  per  cent,  simply  because  the  women,  l>eing  out  of  work, 
were  obliged  themselves  to  nurse  and  care  for  their  ciiildren-  The  infant 
mortality  in  industrial  centers  such  as  Fall  River,  Ix)weU,  and  Lawrence* 
in  iMassachusetts,  which  are  mill  towns,  is  twice  as  high  as  similar  iown^ 
wiiliout  many  factories  and  no  overcrowding. 

It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  restrict  the  hours  ^i  wuir^  1^1 
women  and  also  prohibit  their  employment  in  certain  industries  known 
to  be  particularly  hazardous  to  the  sex.  Saleswomen  should  be  provided 
with  seats  in  shops  so  as  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  of  prolonged  standing, 
they  should  liave  one  or  two  days  each  munth  for  rest  during  the  men- 
strual period,  and  should  be  protected  against  undue  strain  and  fatigue. 
While  women's  work  may  be  regulated  in  the  industries  and  the  hour* 
of  employment  may  be  limited  by  law,  there  can  be  no  law  to  regulate 
women's  work  in  the  Ijoujsehold  which  is  *'never  done/'  Men  have  still 
to  learn  the  lesson  that  nervous  breakdowTi  and  the  results  of  fatiguit  art* 
as  harmful  in  women  who  overwork  in  tlie  home  as  in  thoae  who  work 
in  eJtops  and  factories.  The  long  hours  and  confining  work  of  houae  mt* 
vants  sometimes  lea<l  to  anemia  and  other  trouhlee*  Cooks  are  expoied 
to  the  effect^i  of  ejccessive  heat  and  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
Domestic  '^servants"  as  a  class  supply  a  large  contingent  of  patientir  in 
hospitals  and  out-clinics.  The  long  hours  and  insufficient  sleeping  ac- 
commodations, as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  work,  lead  to  ill  health  which 
may  in  part  account  for  the  disinclination  of  women  to  accept  this  kind 
of  service. 

Factory  Inspectioa. — There  is  no  longer  doubt  but  that  factory  in- 
spection is  necessary  aa  a  protection  to  the  workman.  An  efficient  sj^ 
tem  requires  a  good  comprehensive  basic  law  and  a  capable  corps  of  in- 
spectors. The  inspectc»rs  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  law  and 
with  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  also  with  the  problems  of  pre- 
ventive medicine*  Factory  inspectors  should  be  capable  of  making 
recommenilations  outride  of  the  htrict  regulations  under  which  thi'y  op- 
erate so  ae  to  improve  conditions  and  meet  the  needs  of  an  ever-changing 
situation.  Fact«>ry  inspection  really  fallt^  into  two  categories*  one  vf 
which  deals  mainly  with  the  medical  side  and  the  other  with  the  legal 
and  economic  side*    Both  inspectors  should  take  into  account  the  social 
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^^^  liumanitarian  ^ide.    Sonic  of  the  factors  which  should  engage  the 

attetitioa  of  a  factory  inspector  are:   ventilation,  dust,  gases,  vapors, 

^^<^1*8,  tenaperatnre,  moisture,  light,  cleanliness,  over-crowding,  excessive 

"^t,  dampness,  drinking-water,  children,  women,  washing  facilities,  wa- 

^fclosets,  cloakrooms,  receptack^s  for  expcctyrntion,  defective  sanitary 

^^Tangements,  hours  of  work  and  rest,  the  age  of  the  employees,  their 

Physical  condition,  etc.     Hanson  points  out  that  medical  men,  through 

^Vieir  training  and  attitude,  make  the  hest  factory  iospeutors,  for  they 

^lone  are  in  a  position  to  make  the  best  use  of  facts,  and  learn  something 


I 


FiQ.  146. — System  of  Hoooa  akd  VKimt^Toufi  to  CARflT  orr  the  Ftimes  from  tkb 
FuBNACEs  IN  A  Foundry.     (Maaa.  State  Board  of  Health. ) 

of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  promises  w^here  men  and  women  work,  to 
study  the  possible  injurious  effects  of  certain  processes,  to  inspect  devices 
deeigTied  to  protect  the  employees  against  injury  or  agaiBst  dangerous 
fumes  and  dust,  and  to  judge  the  eifects  on  the  health  of  operatives  of 
such  substances,  as  well  as  to  detect  the  symptoms  of  certain  poisons  inci- 
dent to  Buch  occupations,  to  detect  and  protect  the  employees  and  others 
from  infectious  diseases,  to  make  physical  examinations  of  minors,  and 
to  collect  and  make  proper  use  of  all  facts  and  data,  including  morbidity 
and  mortality  statistics,  pertaining  to  occupational  hygiene-  The  medi- 
cal inspector  is  also  able  to  correlate  the  injurious  influences  in  the 
factory^  in  the  home,  and  in  the  habits  of  the  individoah 
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^f  Preventable  Accidents,— The  mo^t  obvious  atid  Btrikiug  of  Uie  piM 

veiitable  acTidcnts  (►ccur  on  railroatU,  in  mine*!,  and  in  factories,  AboM 
10,000  persons  are  killed  and  100,000  more  or  less  seriously  injuriHl  on 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  every  year.     Some  3,000  fatal  acci-l 

^b      dents  occur  annually  in  the  course  of  mining  operations,  and  probabljl 

^  5,000  deaths  result  from  accidents,  in  the  operation  of  niachinery  iai 
factory  and  workshop.  Much  of  this  is  preventable,  in  fact,  prevented  I 
in  other  countries*  Winslow  points  out  that  fatalities  are  four  trnK«a«l 
common  among  our  railroad  employees  as  among  those  of  England^  and  I 
other  accidents  seven  times  as  frequent.  Coal  mining  was  nearly  if  I 
fatal  in  Belgium  between  1830  and  1840  as  it  is  in  the  United  State$t  to- 1 
day,  but  the  Belgians  have  cut  their  death  rate  down  to  lesa  than  one- 1 
third  of  what  it  was.  I 

H  Some  special  injuries  incident  to  work  are:  spinal  curvature  fraDi 

faulty  posture;  flat  feet  or  varicose  veins  from  prolonged  standing*  n»  in  1 
nurses  and  footmen ;  injuries  to  the  eyes  from  metal  spliut^^rs  or  titoDe  I 
fragments;  impairment  of  visioD  from  improper  lighting,  or  eye  straiHrJ 
as  in  garment  workers  and  gun  pointers,  or  miners'  nystagmus ;  injurteal 

/^  to  the  ears,  as  rupture  of  the  tympanum  from  air  pressure  in  eaissoiiaJ 
labyrinthine  disease  leading  to  deafness  in  boiler-makers  and  gimnen.] 
Injuries  to  the  ekin  are  commonly  caused  by  violence,  hut    i  -uHJ 

from  excessive  moisture,  as  hydrocystoma  of  laundresses;  n  -  of  I 

cold  storage  workers;  and  ulcers  caused  by  X-ray  or  radium — most  ofj 
which  are  readily  preventable.  I 

A  system  of  workmen's  compensation,  by  which  the  victim  of  indui*j 
trial  accidents,  except  when  caused  by  his  own  neglect,  is  entitled  b|1 
right,  and  without  legal  proceedings,  to  a  proper  money  equivalent  fori 
the  injury  received,  is  simple  justice  which  has  been  long  delayed  in  this  I 
country.  Workmen's  compensation  laws  have  been  in  successful  opera*] 
tion  in  all  the  principal  European  countries.  Many  of  our  larger  cor^J 
porations  voluntarily  and  automatically  compensate  employees  in  ctaoj 
of  accidents.  In  1910  New  York,  Montana,  and  Maryland  passed  laws] 
making  such  an  arrangement  optional  or  compulsory  for  certain  rlanaisil 
of  occupations-  In  New  York  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutionaLl 
In  1911,  10  different  states,  California,  Illinois,  Kansas,  MassiiciiusettifJ 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Washington^  and  Wiscon-j 
sin,  enacted  laws  bearing  on  this  subject.  I 

B  A  compensation  law  should  rover  all  industries  and  not  alone  tlio0i| 

'  that  are  hazardous ;  it  should  include  disability  from  occupational  poi«otsil 

as  well  as  from  accidents ;  the  payment  should  be  adequate  and  certaiu.  A  ■ 
good  compensation  law  is  one  of  the  best  preventive  measures,  for  it  haf 
been  found  that  employers  soon  discover  it  pays  to  safeguard  the  woik*J 
men.  I 

In  the  case  of  Vennen  vs.  New  Dells  Lumber  Company,  154  N.  W-j 
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.ep.  640  (Oct.  26,  1915),  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  decided  that 
he  death  of  an  employee  caused  by  tyi^oid  fever,  which  was  contracted 
ly  drinking  impure  water  furnished  by  the  employer,  was  the  result  of 
n  "accident'^  under  the  terms  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law, 
nd  that  the  employer  was  liable. 

Sedentary  Occupations. — Sedentary  occupations  in  themselves  may 
ead  to  harm,  especially  in  the  cases  of  those  who  bend  forward  while  at 
rork,  causing  contraction  of  the  chest  and  pressure  upon  vital  organs 
rhich  interferes  with  important  physiological  functions.  The  circula- 
ion  is  impeded,  respirations  are  shallow,  the  utilization  of  food  is 
liminished  and  the  appetite  fails,  constipation  and  hemorrhoids  are  com- 
aon,  and  there  is  a  predisposition  to  common  colds  and  diseases  of  the 
lings. 

DISEASES  OF  OOOUPATION 

Classification  of  the  Oooupational  Diseases. — Oliver  divides  the  occa- 
lational  diseases  into  five  general  classes : 

(1)  Diseases  due  to  gases,  vapors,  and  high  temperatures. 

(2)  Diseases  due  to  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

(3)  Diseases  due  to  metallic  poisons,  dusts,  and  fumes. 

(4)  Diseases  due  to  organic  or  inorganic  dust  and  heated  atmos- 
jheres. 

(5)  Diseases  due  to  fatigue. 

The  principal  health  risks  in  industry,  as  far  as  we  now  know  them, 
tiay  be  conveniently  classified  according  to  their  nature  as  follows : 

Dusts,  fumes,  gases,  vapors,  and  acids    (poisonous  and  non- 
nous)  . 
^      Harmful  bacteria  and  microorganisms. 

3.  Compressed  or  rarefied  atmospheres. 

4.  Improper  lighting. 

5.  Extremes  of  temperature. 

6.  Excessive  strain. 

Many  other  classifications  have  been  attempted,  but  it  is  evident  that 
lo  general  svstem  can  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Each  occupation  requires 
niividua'-i-  idy  and  separate  consideration.  In  many  occupations  a 
ombination  of  varying  factors,  such  as  dust  fumes,  poisons,  fatigue,"  etc., 
porate  coincidently.  In  the  following  pages  only  the  well-known  and 
etter  studied  diseases  of  occupation  and  the  conditions  which  render 
hem  hazardous,  as  well  as  methods  of  prevention,  are  considered.  The 
imber  of  occupational  diseases  is  rapidly  growing  as  the  subject  is 
eceiving  morn  careful  attention.  Thus  recently  it  has  been  shown  that 
'orkers  with  heated  tallow  and  other  animal  grease  are  subject  to  gastro- 
iteslinal  disturbances,  apparently  due  to  the  volatile  fatty  acids  that 
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are  given  off  and  that  the  workers  ingest  and  inhale.  Strumpf ' 
Zable  ^  describe  chronic  antimony  poisoning  among  type-setters* 
diseases  are  frequently  found  among  workers  in  the  following:  gdruh 
izing,  cutters  of  glass  and  pearl  shell,  workers  with  tar,  paraffin,  arseaic 
cement,  dyes,  printer's  ink,  chrominmt  potassium  permangimate,  aii2 
among  polishers.  Naphtha,  carhon  bisulphid,  anilin  oil,  the  alcohob, 
and  many  other  volalile  suhstaiuvs  produce  occupational  intoxications. 

A  comprehensive  list  of  substances  that  injure  work  people  would  be 
long  and  impressive.  It  includes  acids,  alkalis,  paraffin,  petroleum, 
phenylhydrazin,  tar,  naphtha,  carbon  bisulphid,  anilin,  the  alcohols, 
benzol,  chlorid  of  lime,  ehlorin,  chromium,  formaldehyd,  mang&oefle, 
nitrous  oxid,  picric  acid,  pnissic  acid,  pjTidin,  sulphuretted  hydicgaD» 
and  very  many  others. 

/  LEAB 


Lead  poisoning  is  one  of  the  most  frequent,  most  serious,  and 
insidioiis  of  all  the  occupational  intoxications.    If  a  pound  of  lead  dro] 
on  a  workman's  head  the  catastrophe  is  more  obvious  than  if  minutt' 
quantities  of  lead  salts  are  taken  into  the  system  day  by  day,  but 
poisoning  may  be  as  fatal  as  the  accident.     The  population  at  large 
also  frequently  poisoned  with  lead  from  a  variety  of  sources.    Thus  tl 
lead  may  be  in  the  drinking-water  as  a  result  of  contact  with  lead  pi 
in  canned  goods  from  the  solder,  in  foods  cooked  in  lead-enameled  u 
sila,  and  from  handling  lead  or  objects  containing  lead. 

Lead  is  a  typical  cumulative  poison.  A  large  amount  may  be 
at  one  time  witJiout  noticeable  effect,  but  small  quantities  ingestc<l 
are  absorlx^d,  stored  in  the  body,  resulting  in  chronic  poisoning  and  e' 
death.  Lead  is  excreted  both  by  the  kidneys  and  the  liver,  and  also  thi] 
skin.  It  probably  does  not  appear  in  the  urine  except  with  albumin,  tlml 
is,  lead  cau  only  pass  a  damaged  kidney.  The  lead  excTct^d  by  the  livi 
passes  into  the  intestines  with  the  bile  and  may  be  found  in  the  fc<v 
The  elimination  of  the  lead,  however,  is  slow  and  uncertain.  As  mni 
as  one  ounce  of  the  acetate  of  lead  has  been  taken  at  one  time  without 
injury.  Older  physicians  frequently  prescribed  the  acetate  of  lead 
an  astringent  in  doses  of  10,  20,  or  30  grains*  The  same  amount  of  Iw 
diBtributed  in  minute  doses  and  taken  daily  would,  in  all  likelihood 
result  in  serious  poisoning.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  when  one  la: 

f  dose  is  taken  only  a  f^niall  quantity  is  absorbed  ;  the  rest  is  swe*pt  Ibnn 
the  intestinea,  but  when  small  quantities  are  taken  at  frequent  inti* 

,pra*t legally  all   is  al>sorbed  and  tlie  metal  arcurnulates  in   the   ti 

^poisoning  espeiially  the  delicate  nervous  structures. 

The  ftusceptibility  to  lead  pc^iisoning  varies  greatly.    Of  a  nnmbifT 
^Ztitwchr,  f  e:fper%mmt€Ue  Path,  und  Pk^rmokologie,  1910,  LXIII,  pu 
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persons  exposed  to  the  gaino  conditions  eoixie  are  fatally  poisoned,  others 
offer  with  mild  pliimbism,  and  still  others  escape  entirely.  Young  per- 
ns are  much  more  siLsc*eptihle  than  old.  Young  adidts  suffer  most. 
Women  are  more  snsceptiblo  than  men.  Heeognizing  this  faet,  in  1^98 
England  abolished  female  hibor  iu  the  dangerous  processes  of  white  lead 
manufacture.  The  reasons  for  this  varying  suseeptibility  are  only  partly 
understood.  Hyperaeidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  a  predisposijig  factor, 
because  the  lead  in  such  persons  is  readily  converted  to  the  soluble 
chlorid  in  the  stomach-  Personal  cleanliness  is  another  important  fac- 
tor,  and  workers  in  lead  who  do  not  give  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness of  person  and  clothing  suffer  most.  Persons  who  are  not  particu- 
larly careful  about  cleaning  their  hands  before  eating,  or  who  frequently 
carry  their  fingers  to  their  mouth  anti  nose,  run  especial  risks.  Oliver 
has  shown  by  experiments  on  animals  that  alcohol  precipitates  attacks 
of  plumbism,  a  fact  which,  in  the  human  subject,  clinical  experience  ha^ 
again  and  again  confirmed.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  alcoholic 
intemperance  predisposes  to  lead  poisoning. 

Practically  all  forms  of  lead  are  poisonous,  even  the  metal*  itself. 

The  carbonate,  the  oxid,  and  the  chroma te  are  the  most  serious  because 

these  are  most  employed  in  the  industries.     The  soluble  salts  are  more 

eadily  absorbed  than  insoluble  salts.     The  carbonate  is  so  much  more 

isonous  than  the  sulphate  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate 

e  carbonate  in  all  industries  in  which  this  is  possible. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  industries  the  lead 

:eomes  through  the  air  to  the  victim  as  dust,  sometimes  as  fumes.    Pre- 

tive  measures  must,  therefore,  be  directed  toward  keeping  the  air 

Hit  the  workmen  free  from  lead.    A  lead  trade  is  dangerous  in  propor- 

ion  to  its  dustiness.     Lead  is  usually  taken  into  the  system  from  the 

igestive  tract,  although  absorption  from  the  respiratory  tract  and  even 

ough  the  skin  may  occur.     For  many  years  it  was  a  disputed  point 

whether  the  lead  entered  through  the  skin  or  the  intestinal  tract,  but  it  is 

now  conceded  that  the  intestinal  mucosa,  also  that  of  the  mouth,  is  the 

usual  portal  of  entry.     !Mucli  of  the  lead  dust  that  is  a  source  of  lead 

poisoning  is,  in  fact,  swallowed.     Lead  is  also  carried  to  the  mouth  by 

,lhe  fingers  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other  ways. 

The  water-soluble  salts  of  lead  such  as  acetate,  chlorid,  and  nitrate 
fiay  be  absorbed  through  the  skip,  but  this  is  slow  and  requires  long 
exposure.  It  is  possible  that  the  non-soluble  salts  may  be  changed  by 
contact  with  the  fatty  acids  on  the  skin  into  soluble  compounds.  Lead 
poisoning  may  he  caused  by  absorption  through  the  skin  from  cosmetics 
containing  lead.  Edsall  thinks  skin  absorption  relatively  unim- 
portant. In  this  he  is  in  accord  with  Weyl,  Legge,  Oliver,  and  Sominer- 
feld. 

The  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  are:  a  blue  line  on  the  gums  (sul- 
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pliiil  of  leatl),  a  iluuiuiitioii  tii  umj  ^rn  iinn  (>f  suliva  ainl  n  j^\v»v:i>ji  UmS 
ill  the  mouth,  eolif,  const ipatioii,  weukia\ss,  slowing  of  the  pul^e,  incf«t«e 
in  blood  pressure,  and  anemia.  The  c-orpuscles  may  fall  below  50  pcr| 
cent,  and  many  of  the  red  cells  show  a  granular  bas^ophilic  deg^enemtidil 
when  stained  with  one  of  the  polychrome  methylene  blue  dyes.  Le»${ 
palgy  is  very  common*  It  is  a  peripheral  toxic  neuritis  and  usually  if» 
fects  a  localized  group  of  musdeg  such  as  the  extensor  muscles  of  the! 
forearm — painters  wrist  drop.  The  common  gymplom«  are  colic,  con*] 
stipation,  and  paralysis.  Edsall  calk  attention  to  the  fact  tfamt  enetpb*^ 
alitis,  which  expresses  itself  as  an  acute  Insanity,  la  a  frequent  nma^l 
festation  of  lead  poisoning.  I 

The  early  recognition  of  lead  poisoning  is  essential  to  prot^  ih^ 
worker.  The  disease  should  l>e  recognized  before  the  development  of 
the  lead-line  on  the  gums,  the  basophilic  degeneration  of  the  red  hkitA 
ctorpuscles,  or  wrist  drop.  Among  the  earliest  manifestations  of  cbioimK 
lead  poisoning  is  the  pallor  of  the  skin,  oven  out  of  proportion  to  w 
anemia  as  determined  by  the  redness  of  hemoglobin  and  the  nutaiM  of] 
red  blood  cells.  The  face  has  a  pinched  ap]>earance  owing  to  waatinjS' 
of  the  fat  under  the  eyes  and  about  the  buccinator  muscles.  GiftfUill 
muscular  sickness  with  ''rheumatic"  pains  in  the  joints,  muacles,  md\ 
more  particularly  in  the  back  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  mt\f 
stages  of  the  disease.  Among  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  an^ 
orexia,  nausea,  constipation  or  constipation  alternating  with  diarrhea,     , 

Loss  of  appetite  from  whatever  cause  among  workers  exposed  t^j 

lead  is  always  a  s}Tnptom  to  l>e  taken  seriously  on  account  of  the  ti»-| 

creased  absorption  of  lead  when  the  stomach  is  empty.    Colic  sometimef 

llasociated  with  tenderness^  general  nerrousuess,  persistent  headaches  ao*! 

dull  mentality  are  also  among  the  earlier  symptoms.  i 

Paul  *  studied  the  elFects  of  lead  poisomng  on  tlie  oJTspnng  an^l ' 
found  that  of  142  pregnancies  among  women  suffering  from  lead  jioj^th 
ing,  only  45  resulted  in  a  viable  child  and  2i^  of  these  died  the  first  year,! 
only  lU  surviving  beyond  the  third  year.  Ahnost  sunilar  figures  ba*«' 
been  published  regarding  the  noxious  influence  of  mercury,  also  of ' 
alcohol  poisoning  on  the  offspring. 

Fetal  death  and  abortion  is  common  in  maternal  lead  poisoning.  Tim 
offspring  may  be  affected  when  the  mother  is  normal  but  the  father 
*ieaded,"  Cole  and  Bauchhuber  *  fed  lead  acetate  to  rabbits  and  fowU 
In  the  rabbits  the  mortality  of  the  voung  during  the  first  four  days  aftrf 
birth  was  47.7  per  cent  for  oiTspring  of  *ieaded"  nLilcs,  as  contraitiHl 
with  29.2  per  cent,  for  offspring  of  normal  males.  The  average  weigM 
at  birth  was  48,9  grams  for  the  former  and  59.0  grams  for  the  latter. 

*  Cited  in  CI.  C,  NijhofTs  article  on  "Action  on  Ovum  of  Superfliaoua  ScaKO|*J 
\eder!.  Tifdaehr.   r.   Gcneeskunde,   Amsterdam,   11,   Ko.    itt. 

'Colu  and  HaiichhuUff:    Pror.  ^'oc.  A'jrp-r.  Biot,  ami  Mrd.,  1014. 
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^MTith  Leghorn  hens  the  results  were  similar,    Weller  ^  nsetl  commercial 

white  lead  (basic  carbonate),  wlitcU  lie  fed  in  caps\iles  to  guinea-pigs. 

The  experiments  showed  that  paternal  lead  poisoning  in  guinea-pigs  does 

^bot  resiilt  in  sterility  or  in  stillbirth,  but  in  reduction  of  weight  at  birth, 

^■md  this  underweig^ht  pe^si^its  through  life.    Next  to  this,  the  most  strik- 

^Rng  change  is  the  high  rate  nf  ni«»rtality  during  the  first  few  days  after 

birth. 

The  character  of  certain  occupations  has  an  influence  on  the  type  of 


■^ 


FtQ.  147.— A  WoHEEn  WITH  Lead  Ox  id,  Bhowino  Respirator  to  Protect  HuiSELr 
AGAINST  THE  PoiBONOUB  DuBT*     (Maflft.  Stat©  Boord  of  Health.) 

lead-poisoning  whkU  develops.  Thus  Teleky  finds  that,  while  composi- 
tors in  Vienna  seldom  suffer  from  colic  or  from  the  severer  types  of  lead 
poisoning,  they  are  subject  tfi  an  nnusiml  extent  to  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  kidneys.  The  relation  lietween  tuberculosis  and  chronic  plumhisra 
is  shown  in  HahnV  diagrams  based  on  the  records  of  typographical  trades 
in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  the  curves  of  the  two  diseases  showing  a  remark- 
able parallel i.'^nL  (\>lic  is  said  by  TjCgge  io  be  most  frequent  among 
workers  in  while  lead,  red  lead,  enameliag,  storage-battejies,  nmch-paint- 
ing   (whicii   involves  sandpa {wring ),  while  the  severer  form  with  pa- 

The  Effeet  un  tljf  OfTupring  of  Lend  Poisoning  in  tlie  Fatlier:    ,/.  .1.  M.  A., 
Dec.  25,  1B15,  LXV.  No.  26. 
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ralysis  is  found  in  brass-workers,  plumbers,  prititers,  file-cutters,  wST 
tinsmithe.  The  former  are  very  dusty  trades;  poi^ning  occurs  rap^ttii 
and  encephalopatliy  is  more  frequent  than  paralysis,  ^M 

L  The  maimer  in  which  lead  is  handled  makes  a  vast  difference  so  iK 
Ka  (he  liability  to  piumbism  is  concerned.  Thus  Stiiler  found  in  VieHAi 
that  carriage  painters  are  ten  to  twenty  times  more  subject  to  lead 
poisoning  than  house  painters.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  Ed^ll  in 
thie  country.  The  reason  for  this  is  tliat  carriage  painters  apply  a  large 
number  of  coats  of  paint  and  varnish,  polishing  between  each  coat^*  and 
thereby  enveloping  themselves  in  dust  which  contains  much  lead ;  fur* 
thennore,  carriage  painters  are  required  to  work  ]ndo<:>rs.  For  lead  poi- 
soning due  to  water  see  page  920* 

Bed  Lead  (Litharge,  Massicot^  or  Lead  Oxid). — In  tlie  niauufacture 
of  red  kad  the  metal  is  simply  roaj^tetl  in  a  reverbcratory  furnace  and 
raked  from  time  to  time.  A  ci^nsiderable  amount  of  fumes  escapes  from 
the  nioutli  of  the  furnace  and  unlei^ii  tiiis  is  hooded  and  a  i^trong  draft 
provided  to  carry  it  away  the  workmen  may  become  poisoned.  The  red 
lead  is  removed  in  large  pieces  and  then  ground,  during  which  pro<'«*« 
quantities  of  fine  dust  are  raised  which  may  also  poison  the  workmen. 

Wliite  Lead.— Most  of  the  white  lead  is  still  made  by  the  old  Dutch 
method,  which  consists  in  the  transformation  of  metallic  lead  into  the 
white  cariwnate  by  a  slow  and  doulde  process  of  conversion.  Numeroni 
earthenware  pots  containing  3  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  are  placrHl  on  taa 
in  a  large  three- walled  charaber,  and  upon  these  pots  are  laid  thin  strips 
of  metallic  lead  and  subsequently  planks  of  wood.  Tier  after  tier  of 
pot*  resting  on  bark  aiul  covered  with  metallic  lead  and  w^ood  are  thus 
eupcrimpc'ised  until  the  chamber,  25  or  «J(>  feet  in  height,  is  filled  to 
within  6  feet  from  the  top.  This  chamber,  known  as  the  "blue'*  ljt*d,  is 
kept  closed  for  14  weeks  or  longer.  Fermentation  causes  a  rise  in  tern* 
perature  and  a  produetion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  acetic  a(*id  acts  ufioa 
the  lead  and  converts  it  into  acetate  of  lead,  while  the  CO,  evolved  from 
the  hark  changers  the  acetate  into  carbonate  or  the  well-known  white  l«iJ 
of  commerce.  The  danger  of  piumbism  occurs  during  the  emptying  or 
stripping  of  what  is  now  called  the  ^*white*'  bed.  If  sufficient  time  has 
not  l>t*en  given  for  the  very  soluble  acetate  to  have  become  changed  Into 
the  carbonate  the  danger  is  thereby  greater.  During  the  stripping  of 
tlie  "white"  bed  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  dust  raise*!*  a  large 
part  of  whifh  is  white  lead,  and  unless  spraying  with  w^atcr  is  effectively 
carried  out  the  workmen  cannot  avoid  inhaling  the  dust- 

Dr.  T.  M orison  Legge  found  that  of  l,4tJ3  persons  employed  off 
and  on  in  white  lead  works  the  incidence  of  lead  poisoning  was  6  per 
cent,  of  tlie  average  number  regularly  employed,  and  in  those  caatiiltjf 
employed  30  per  cH?nt.  This  shows  the  great  risk  of  eJiposing  unskilled 
labor  in  a  dangerous  occupation. 
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In  some  prog^reseive  plants  the  white  lead  k  transferred  mechanically 
from  the  white  beds  t<t  the  mixing  department,  where*  it  is  ground, 
washed  with  water,  and  subBequently  mixed  with  oil,  and  thus  converted 
straightway  into  paint  withtuit  even  Wing  handled  at  all,  II118  greatly 
diminishes  the  danger. 

White  paint  contains  75  per  cent,  of  lead  carbonate  and  25  per  cent, 
of  oil.  The  men  who  mix  the  paint  do  not  suffer  to  any  extent  from 
phimbism,  as  little  dust  is  raised  during  thig  process. 

The  Maniifacttire  of  Pottery  and  Earthenware.— Xext  to  the  white 
and  red  lead  industries  the  glazing  of  pottery  and  earthenware  fur- 
nishes the  largest  numbers  of  victims  of  lead  poiRining*  The  lead  is 
contained  in  the  glaze  with  which  such  ware  is  coated  and  the  danger 
occurs  in  cleaning  and  polishing  the  *'biseuit,''  during  w^hich  process 
a  considerable  amount  of  dust  containing  lead  is  raised. 

The  article  to  be  made  ia  shaped  and  molded  from  the  clay  or  kaolin 
and  then  placed  in  an  oven  and  fired.  Some  pottery,  such  as  terra  cotta 
and  stoneware,  requires  only  one  firing,  hut  all  others  have  to  be  fired 
twice.  After  the  first  firing  the  ware  is  known  as  '*biscuit/'  The  biscuit 
is  dipped  into  a  liquid  glaze  and  then  fired  again,  which  produces  the 
hard,  smooth,  vitrified  surface, 

A  "non-fritted"  glaze  contains  raw  lead,  that  is,  the  carbonate.  The 
ware  is  dipped  into  the  mixture,  then  dried,  and  each  piece  is  smoothed 
and  cleaned.  During  the  cleaning  of  the  bii^cuit,  especially  when  pre- 
pared witli  a  nonfritted  glaze^  considerable  dust  containing  lead  carbon- 
ate is  raised. 

A  "fritted  glaze'*  is  a  compound  of  raw  lead  (carbonate),  silica, 
boric  acid»  etc.,  fused  together  at  a  high  temperature.  This  produces 
a  glass-like  substance  in  which  the  lead  is  rendered  more  insoluble. 
When  ground  anfl  mixed  with  fine  clay  and  water  it  forms  a  wdiite 
chalky  liquid  into  which  the  bisi-nit  is  dipped*  The  fritted  glaze  is 
safer  for  the  workmen  than  the  non-fritte<i  glaze  containing  raw 
lead. 

The  use  of  leadless  glazes  has  been  opposed  by  many  manufacturers, 
but  it  has  been  shown  by  Thorpe  and  Oliver  that  the  largest  proportion 
of  earthenware  can  be  made  without  lead  in  the  glaze.  The  advantages 
of  lead  in  the  glaze  are  that  it  melts  at  a  low  temperature  and  gives  a 
deep  gloss  with  a  delicate  bluish  tint  which  is  generally  admired.  In 
justice  to  the  manufacturers  it  should  be  stated  that  they  have  not  found 
the  leadless  glazes  to  prove  satisfactory. 

In  the  manufacture  of  pottery  the  workmen  arc  liable  to  lung  dis- 
eases on  one  hand,  and  lead  poisoning  on  the  other.  This  places  pottery 
manufacture  high  on  tlte  list  of  dangerous  trades.  *'r*cittcr's  rot''  and 
**potter'g  asthma"  are  familiar  terms.  The  dangers  may  largely  be 
avoided  by  the  introduction  of  fans  and  strong  drafts  to  carry  aw^ay  the 
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flust  from  the  faces  of  Uie  work^irs  and  the  use  of  a  fritted  or,  belter^ 
lead  less  glaze: 

Besides  the  glazing,  exposure  to  lead  occurs  in  the  decorating  of  pot* 
tery,  in  puttiDor  on  dry  colors,  and  in  so-called  erographing,  in  wUcfa 
the  lead  colors  arc  sprayed  on  the  surface  of  the  pottery. 

Another  danger  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  is  the  irritating  dust 
which  rises  from  the  finely  ground  flint  in  which  the  biscuit  ia  pack^ 
when  Jired. 

Pile  Cutting. — The  better  grades  of  files  are  cut  by  hand  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  workman  sits  a^^tride  on  a  *^gtm^k/*  Tn  front  of 
him  is  a  etone  block,  in  the  center  of  which  a  piece  of  steel  bar  called  t 
**8tiddy**  is  inserted,  and  in  this  stiddy  is  placed  a  piece  of  metallic  lead 
which  h  called  the  **bed  "  The  lines  are  made  l»y  striking  with  a  bam' 
nier  and  chisel,  each  line  upon  the  file  representing  a  blow  from 
hammer.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  dust  given  off  when  th€ 
file  is  nibbed  with  clmrcoal  before  it  is  turned.  This  dnst  contain*  a 
large  proportion  of  lead.  The  lead  is  also  taken  into  the  mouth  fmm 
the  hands  through  uncleanly  habits  of  the  workmen.  File  cutters  fre- 
quently suffer  from  !eai!  palsy.^ 

Miscell&neoui  Industries. — Layet  computed  that  in  France  111  iiidiii* 
trial  processes  involve  the  U4>e  of  lead*  Hamilton  '  found  70  »uch  proc* 
esses  in  Illinois  in  which  lead  or  its  salts  are  handled  and  which  havf 
caused  lead  poisoning  in  recent  times. 

•  Some  of  the  industries  in  which  lead  poisoning  may  occur  are:  mak- 
ing and  selling  wall  paper,  polishing  brass,  polishing  niekeU  finiisbinj 
cut  glass,  holding  lead-covered  nails  in  the  mouth  while  shingling  a  roof, 
working  with  aluminium  foil   (7  per  cent  lead),  in  lithography,  fioc 
JMnelting,  making  ornamental  tiles  with  a  nonfritted  lead  glaze^  wrap* 
■ping  cigars  in  *'tin*'  foil,  enameling  bathtubs,  laying  electric  cables,  stop- 
ping the  inequalities  of  wood  with  white  lead  in  making  automobiles, 
aaaembling  and  recharging  old  etorage-battery  plates,  p<jlishing  handkn 
of  coffins,  etc.     Lead  poisoning  may  also  be  contracted  frum  dtamoad 
cutting,  the  setting  and  polishing  of  precious  stones,  from  enameling 
iron   platea  and  hollow  ware,  from  electric  accumulator  worka,   from 
printing,  type*founding,  tj^pe-setting.  and  linotyping,  from  dye  worfa 
where  yellow  colors  are  got  from  chromate  of  lead,  from  house^  coodi 
fftid  ship  paintings  etc. 

PRETENTION 

The  prevention  of  lead  poisoning  rests,  in  the  main,  upon  the  farfl 
that  the  lead  comes  to  the  workman  usually  as  dust,  sometimea  as  fumoj 
thn»ugh  the  air,  liut  it  must  be  remembered  that  lead  is  alfi&o  carried 

'Orotjahn  and  Kamp*  Hand  II,  p.  ttf>* 
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the  mouth  by  deposits  on  the  hands  and  other  ohjeet^.  Whether  the  lead 
enters  the  body  by  inbatation,  by  iogeetion,  or  tliruugh  tlie  skin  beeomes 
more  of  an  academie  than  a  practical  qiieptioo  so  far  as  prevention  is  con- 

tcerned. 

'  The  first  essential  then  is  to  keep  the  air  whieh  the  workman  breathes 
and  which  surrounds  him  free  of  lead.  Most  eases  of  lead  poisoning 
could  be  averted  by  a  proper  system  of  ventilation*  Certain  proeessea 
should  be  carried  on  under  hood?^  with  a  Rtrnti^  draft,  or  in  cabinets,  or 


Fig,  H8,^The  Stonk  iNung^riiT.     7'  ' 

with  corni^remcd  air.    The  strong 
a  great  umouat  of  diuit.    Of  the  i... ......  ^... 

irritating.     (Mom.  State  Board  of  HealthO 


urfiii-inK  machine  operated 

rjjt(-  rUmu.  but  itives  rise  to 

;cuGi rally  coasider«d  aa  most 


Special  rooms  with  an  air  eurrent  so  arranged  that  the  lead  is  kept  away 
from  the  mouth,  nose,  hands,  and  clothes  of  those  who  are  exposed* 

On  the  part  of  the  workman  the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning  con- 
gists  in  cleanliness  of  the  hands  and  of  the  finger  nails,  frequent  bathing, 
and  the  use  of  special  clothing  while  at  work.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  carry  the  fingers,  whieh  may  he  contaminated  with  lead,  to  the  mouth 
and  nose»  and  to  thoroiigbly  wash  the  hands  before  eating.  Workmen 
should  never  take  their  lunch  in  the  rooms  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
lead  in  the  air.  In  the  ^e^  instances  where  the  above  precautions  are  not 
practical  respirators  should  be  worn. 

Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  all-essential  requirements.  A  special  room 
for  the  clothes  of  the  workmen  and  special  overalls  should  be  provided 
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for  those  who  are  exposeJ  to  lead.  It  is  inrnorance  of  the  danger  and  ili* 
want  of  personal  cU^aulmess  that  make  casual  labor  in  lead  works  c*p^ 
cially  dangerous.  Even  the  women  who  wash  the  clothes  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  lead  factories  may  &onietinies  suiTLT  from  lead  poisoning 
Lavatories  shouhl  be  provided  at  the  (aetory  and  the  Imndn  should  Ik? 
washed  with  wcter  containing  a  small  quanlity  of  acetic  acid  followed  hj 
a  liberal  allowance  of  soap. 

Workmen  should  alternate  employment  and  not  remain  too  long  ia 
the  dangerous  departments.  Supplanting  hand  labor  by  marliiiH*rj 
diminishes  the  number  exposed  to  the  risk,  A  medical  inspection  is  an 
important  preventive  guard  in  educating  the  workmen  and  in  detecttcj 
mild  and  beginning  cases* 

A  radical  measure  would  be  the  substitution  of  zinc-white  for  lead 
paints.  Zinc  may  be  need  as  a  substitute  for  lead,  especially  in  indoor 
work;  in  fact  this  has  been  required  by  law  in  Pranc*e.  White  lead  ap» 
pears  to  be  superior  to  zinc  for  outdoor  work. 

Keeping  down  the  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  ]uice  is  believed  to  Ins 
a  good  preventive  measure.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  part  by  taking 
a  bland  oil  or  drinking  milk  at  intervals  during  work.  Milk  also  acta  by 
fixing  the  Ilt^l  of  the  gastric  juice  by  the  milk  proteins.  The  milk  shoM 
be  taken  between  meals  (say  10  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.)  for  in  some  persaiii 
there  is  considerable  secretion  of  gastric  juice  in  the  empty  stomach. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  issues  the  following  pro- 
tective measures  against  lead  poisoning: 

The  poison  gains  entrance  into  the  !«yslcm: 

(1)  By  swallowing  miBute  particles  of  lead.  ^>- 

(2)  By  inhaling  lead  dust  or  the  fumes  of  lead  in  a  molten  staie^ 
^or  the  vapor  of  lead  in  a  fused  state. 

(3)  By  absorption  from  the  skin  in  handling  lead. 


Advice  to  EmploffeM 

(1)  General  personal  cleanliness  is  of  the  first  importance, 

(2)  Thoroughly  clean  your  hands  before  touching  food  and 
leaving  the  workroom. 

(3)  Thoroughly  rinse  your  month  before  eating. 

(4)  Take  good,  nutritious  food  and  plenty  of  milk* 

(5)  Take  a  substantial  breakfast;  an  empty  stomach  is  mnr«» 
ceptible  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  lead. 

(r>)     Never  eat  at  your  work.     Eat  your  luncheon  ouUide  of 
workroom  if  possible;  if  not,  in  a  part  of  the  room  away  from  the  Iei«L 
Never  smoke  or  use  tobacco  in  any  form  while  at  work. 

(7)  Avoid  all  excesses;  alcoholic  beverages  are  especially  injurioxii. 

(8)  Wear  overalls  or  a  long  coat  at  your  work;  also  a  cap  or 
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head  coYering,     Whenever  practicable  wear  gloves  when  lead  ie  to  be 
handled* 

(9)  rersons  working  in  white  lead  or  other  powdered  compounds 
of  lead  should  always  wear  a  respirator  while  at  work  Cause  as  little 
dust  as  possible. 

(10)  Consult  a  phveieian  at  the  Urst  sign  of  ill  health. 


Advice  io  Employers 

(1)  Provide  washing  facilities,  lockers,  and  a  place  for  the  em- 
ployees to  eat  luncheons  away  from  lead. 

{t)  Provide  respirators  for  all  the  workers  who  have  to  handle 
white  lead  or  other  powrlcred  compounds  of  lead. 

(3)  The  floors  of  the  workrooms  and  benches  at  which  men  work 
should  be  cleaned  daily  after  thoroughly  moistening  them. 

(4)  These  regulations  should  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  workroom. 

PnOSPHORVS 

There  are  two  kinds  of  phosphorus:  (1)  the  white  or  yellow,  dis- 
[covered  by  Brandt  of  Hamburg  in  lGG9j  (2)  the  red  or  amorphous,  dis- 
^  covered  by  Sehroter  of  Vienna  in  1845,  The  amorphous  phosphorus  is 
I  obtained  from  the  white  phosphorus  by  exposing  it  in  a  closed  vessel 
(for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  250*^  C.  The  white  or  yellow  phos- 
'  phorus  is  poisonous  and  has  been  the  cause  of  much  suffering  in  the 
jjiatch  industry.  The  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus  is  practically  not 
[  poisonous.* 

Three  kinds  of  matches  are  made :  ( 1 )  the  safety  match,  which  con- 
tains no  phojsphorus  and  is  harmless.  The  match  heads  contain  potas- 
sium chlorate  or  chrunmte  and  other  compounds  rich  in  oxygen  from 
which  the  oxygen  required  to  induce  conflagration  is  evolved.  The  paste 
applied  to  the  side  of  the  match-box  contains  aFitimony  sulphid  and  red 
phosphorus:  (2)  the  strike-anywhere  match  contains  the  poisonous  white 
phosphorus  in  the  head,  and  in  addition  glue,  chlorate  of  potassium, 
powdered  glass,  and  magenta  or  some  other  coloring  agent.  The  paste, 
or  coni|>usition,  cootains  on  an  average  5  |>pr  cent,  of  phosphorus.  It  is 
in  mixing  this  paste,  especially  when  done  by  hand  in  open  vessels,  and 
also  in  dipping  the  wooden  splints,  that  the  work-people  are  exposed  to 
fumes  that  become  a  menace  to  health:  (3)  the  strike-anywhere  match 
made  with  the  non-poisonous  sesquisulphid  of  i»hosphorus.  The  paste 
from  which  these  non-poisonous  matches  art;  made  is  as  follows: 

'  Phospiiarous  Poi^wning  in  the  Match  Industry,  by  J.  B.  Andrews,  Bu/f.  flfl, 
U*  8,  Bureau  of  Labor. 
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Thorpe  exposed  deeayetl  hiinmii  teoth  to  tlip  fuiiiDs  of  phosphorus  for  1*2 
liuurs  nuil  he  foimil  that  they  lost  UJS7  per  eeitt.  of  tlieir  weight  and  that 
cariotis  teeth,  wlien  exposed  to  a  ililiite  8ohition  of  phosphoric  acid  (1 
per  cent.),  lost  8,9  per  cent,  of  their  rrri^diial  weight.     The  atinospliere 
of  an  i!l-veiitilated  match  factory  io  wtiich  the  white  or  yellow  phos- 
phorus is  used  reeks  wiih  the  jy^arlicky  odor  chaTacteristic  of  ]»hosphoriis. 
The  fumes  become  dissolved  in  the  saliva  of  the  mouth  and  exercise  a 
solvent  action  upon  the  teeth  of  persons  inhaling"  this  poisonous  atmos- 
[phere  several  hours  of  each  working  day.    The  poison  also  clings  to  the 
ingers  and  hands  of  the  work-people.    Thus  Oliver  fijund  the  hands  of  a 
axer  to  be  deeply  stained  by  the  dye  given  off  by  the  headei  of  the 
[latches,  to  emit  a  eharacteristic  garlicky  odor  and  glow  in  tlie  dark. 
The  phosphorus  is  also  absorlied  by  the  drinking-w^ater  if  exposed. 

The  principal  and  characteristic  disease  produced  by  white  or  yellow 

fihosphorus  is  necrosis  of  the  jaw»  knowii  as  "phossy  jaw.-'     This  is  a 

^c*alixeil  inflammatory  infection  of  the  jaw-bone  extremely  painful  in 

ie  early  stages,  which  runs  a  chronic  course  and  invariably  ends  in  the 

calized  death  of  the  bone.    The  gums  become  swollen  and  the  jaw-bone 

painful;  sooner  or  later  pus  forms  and   although  the   teeth   are  ex- 

racttnl  the  pain  continues.    The  infiamnmtion  gradually  extends  to  the 

It  is  probable  that  the  phosphorus  fumes  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
fccting  through  decayed   teeth  get    up   intlanmiation,  thereby  allowing 
iicroorgan]sm,s,  always   present   in   the   mouth,   to  carry   the  morbiil 
firocess  deeper.     Lewin  of  Berlin  does  not  believe  that  it  is  primarily 
ttecessar}^  for  a  lucifer  match-maker  to  have  decayed  teeth,  for  the  phos- 
phorus fumes,  in  his  opiniuti,  inflame  the  gums  in  the  first  instance,  and 
i  a  consequence  there  is  induced  a  septic  gingivitis,  which  is  followed  by 
iseasc  of  the  bono.     Other  effects  of  phosphorus,  though  less  frequent, 
ire  phosphorism,  which  is  a  general  cachectic  contlition  met  with  prin- 
feipally  in  female  workers,  and  characterized  by  anemia,  dyspepsia,  al- 
buminuria, and  a  tendency  to  bronchitis.     Fragilifa^  ossium  is  aiiuthcr 
indition  met  with  in  phosphorus  w^orkers.     According  to  Dearden,  the 
ones  of  match-dippers  contain  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  wliirh  com- 
[bines  with  the  preexisting  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  to  form  a  slightly 
lacid  salt  and  thereby  causes  excessive  brittleness  of  the  bones. 

The  prevalence  of  phossy  jaw  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  in 

[Great  Britain  somewhat  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  niatch^makcrs  have 

[Buffered  from  it.     In  Switzerland  the  incidence  was  formerly  1.(j  to  3 

Iper  cent.,  and  in  France  2  to  3  per  cent.     In  this  country  the  subject 

was  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  who  found  that  there  are  about 

3,500  empluyees  in  IT:  of  the  17  match  factories  in  the  United  States; 

fet'Of  3,383  whose  occupation  w^as  specified  05  per  cent  were  exposed  to 

phosphorus  fumes.    It  was  also  found  that  95  jier  cent,  of  1,395  so  ex- 
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posed  are  women*    An  intensive  study  of  three  factories  was  mada  iod 
82  cAses  of  necrosis  were  discovered. 

Several  years  ago  the  Belgian  government  offered  a  prize  of  $0/HM 
francs  to  any  person  who  would  invent  a  safety  etr  ike-any  where  match 
free  from  white  [)hosptrorns.  The  problem  was  solved  hy  Sev^ne  and 
Cahan  of  Franee^  who  demonstrated  that  thesesqiiisulphid  of  phospbonit 
would  accomplish  all  that  white  phosphorus  does  witliout  causing  poison- 
ing.  The  sesquisulphid  is  an  almost  inodorous  powder  and  is,  practically 
speaking,  nou poisonous.  It  contains  a  trace  of  red  or  amorphous  phos* 
phorus.  Since  the  introduction  into  France  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
sesquisulphid  mat^h  there  has  not  been  in  the  factories  of  that  country, 
wliere  the  manufacture  of  matches  is  a  state  monopoly,  one  case  of  pK«)*- 
pliorus  poisoning,  nor  has  there  been  any  explosion  or  fire  in  any  of  the 
match  works.  It  has  been  found  that  the  sesquisulphid  of  phosphorus 
acts,  in  some  instances,  as  an  irritant,  causing  conjunctivitia  and  edema 
of  the  eyelids,  also  eczema  of  the  skin.  This  may  be  obviateii  hy  tiathing 
the  eyes  and  douching  the  nostrils  twice  a  day  before  leaving  the  faetory 
with  an  alkaline  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  8oda< 


PREVTXTION 

The  prevention  of  phosphorus  necrosis  eonsi&ts  in  the  substitution  of 
the  sesquisulphid  for  the  poisonous  white  and  yellow  forms.  Evea 
stringent  regulations  will  not  protect  those  who  have  to  work  with  lli« 
white  or  yellow  i>hnsphorus.  The  experience  of  Great  Britain  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  In  1888  Great  Britain,  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions,  made  stringent  regulations  coupled  with  an 
efficient  inspection,  hut  phossy  jaw  was  not  prevented,  and  in  IJKKH  the 
use  of  white  phosphorus  was  prohibited*  White  phosphorus  was  pro- 
hibited by  Finland  in  1872  and  in  Denmark  2  years  later,  since  which 
time  no  case  of  phosphorus  necrosis  has  occurred  in  these  <*auiitrie«. 
France  prohibited  its  use  in  1897,  Switzerland  in  1898,  tlie  Xetherlandi 
in  1901,  and  in  1905  the  International  Association  for  Labor  legislation 
secured  a  treaty  providing  fur  the  prohibition  of  the  making  and  stdling 
of  matches  made  of  white  phosphorus,  which  treaty  was  signed  by  Frmncr, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Gnsat 
Britain.  This  {'ountry  has  grossly  neglected  to  protect  its  workmen 
and  has  only  recently  taken  action  upon  the  serious  conditions  ddfinn-' 
gtrated  by  John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary  of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation.* 

Phosphorus  poisoning  may  in  part  he  prevented  by  a  mediml  ex* 

*  Congrefis  passed  a  probibttivi*  tax  on  p<ii«<jiioii»  plio»|>hora«,  April  0,  1912; 
^ITectivL*  Junf\  ini.'t.  An  ki't  In  prnvlilc  far  a  ta^  uppti  uhite  phoApborua  matrhta 
and  for  other  pitrpofti-H.     iPuldic  Doc.  No.  118,  H.  K.  20S42.J 
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aminatioQ,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  state  of  the  teeth.  The 
services  of  a  {]entij*t  are  essential.  Personal  cleanliness  and  the  use  of 
mouth  washes  are  helpfuL  The  workroom  shonhl  be  well  ventilated 
and  fans  should  he  kept  nmning  to  withilraw  all  fumes  away  from 
the  faces  of  the  workers.  Washing  accommodations  should  be  ample,  hot 
and  cold  water  should  be  provided,  along  with  plenty  of  soap  and  towels. 
Persons  eometiraea  commit  suicide  by  dissolving  the  white  or  yellow 
phosphorus  from  match  heads  and  drinking  the  Bolution.  This  is  not 
possible  in  the  case  of  niatx^^hes  made  with  the  red  or  amorphous  phas- 
phonis  or  the  sesqnisulphid. 

ARSENIC 

Arsenic  acta  as  an  irritant  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  set^ 
ting  up  conjunctivitis,  coryza,  eczema,  and  ulcerations;  it  also  produces 
general  poisoning,  causing  anemia  and  neuritis ;  vomiting,  headache, 
swollen  eyelids,  etc.  Arsenical  neuritis  is  particularly  severe  and  often 
serious.  In  the  industries  arsenical  poisoning  is  found  among  workers 
in  the  manufacture  of  Scheele-s  green,  in  the  manufacture  and  um  of 
wall  papers  and  artificial  flowers  containing  arsenical  coloring  agents, 
during  the  packing  of  white  arsenic,  and  in  reduction  works  of  arsenic 
mines. 

Arsenic  is  found  in  wall-paper,  box  papers,  card-board,  painted  toys, 
various  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  such  as  gloves,  hosiery,  ribbons, 
calico,  hat  linings,  worsted;  in  artificial  flowers,  carpets,  furniture,  cheap 
wines,  confectionery,  ete.  The  forms  in  which  it  is  used  include  white 
arsenic,  arsenitc  of  copper,  accto-arsenite  of  copper,  sulphid  of  arsenic, 
arsenate  of  aluminium,  arsenical  anilins  and  other  dyes.  The  arsenic 
colors  are  not  only  green  hut  red,  blue,  yellow,  drab,  brown,  etc.,  de- 
pending upon  the  compound  of  arsenic  used* 

Workers  in  arsenic  sutfer  from  painful  redness  of  the  eyes  and  from 
eczema  of  the  eyelids.  Men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  S<"heele's 
green  (arsenite  of  copper)  frequently  have  painful  ulcers  on  their 
fingers  or  other  portions  of  the  body  where  t!ie  dust  collects.  Smelters 
sometimes  suffer  from  ^'arsenic  pock,"  an  irritation  of  the  skin  due  to 
the  action  of  the  very  fine  dust  upon  the  perspiring  skin.  The  bronchitis 
from  which  workers  about  smelting  works  suffer  has  been  attributed 
partly  to  the  fumes  given  off  by  the  raw  material  and  partly  to  the  rather 
large  amounts  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  fumes.  Men  employed  in 
removing  vitriol  solution  from  the  depositing  tanks  in  copper  works 
otcasionally  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  inhalation  of  arsenuretted 
hydrogen  gas. 

Arsenic  is  also  used  in  ctiring  fnrs.  The  Massachusetts  law  forbirls 
arsenic  to  excec<^I  1  grain  per  square  yard,  but  analyses  reveal  tbat  it 
often  reaches  170  grains.    Out  of  42  samples  of  fur  recently  examined 
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in  America  11  were  found  heavily  loatlod  with  arsenic  The  preaeDf* 
of  such  largo  quantities  of  arsenic  in  furs  that  are  worn  or  in  nigs  for 
rooms  must  be  a  source  of  danger.  Paper  hangers,  milliners  and  others 
who  handle  articles  containing  arsenic  may  be  poisoned  thereby,  or  per- 
sons who  weur  fabrics  loaded  with  arsenic,  or  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  poison  in  other  ways. 

From  wall  paper  the  arsenic  may  he  absorbed  either  as  solid  particJei 
detached  from  the  paper  or  as  a  volatile  gas  formed  from  arsenkml  or- 
ganic matter  by  the  action  of  several  moulds,  notably  Peniciltium  hrtii* 
mule,  Mucor  mucedo,  etc.  ((losio.)  P\>r  the  liberation  of  the  volatile 
arsenical  compounds  moisture  and  a  certain  amount  of  heat  (GO"*  to  95** 
F.)  are  necessary.  The  volatile  compound,  according  to  Sanger,  is  prob- 
&|bly  an  organic  derivative  of  arsenic  pentoxid.  In  wall-paper  the 
^Tsenic  is  fixed  by  means  of  glue  or  simple  sizing,  and  may  he  dislodge<l 
by  the  slamming  of  doors,  brushing,  or  air  currents.  Gla?u.*d  pafM?rB> 
are  less  likely  to  give  oil  arsenical  dust  than  the  nnglazed.  A  {mprr 
may  contain  as  much  as  ILli  grams  of  white  arsenic  per  square  meter. 
An  ordinary  sized  room  decorated  with  such  paper  may  contain  a  pound 
of  white  arsenic. 

Arsenic,  as  well  as  other  irritants,  is  believed  to  predispose  the 
to  growths  of  a  cancerous  nature, 

K  MERCURY 

Mercurial  poisoning  *  may  be  contracted  by  workmen  employed  in  ex- 
tracting mercury  from  cinnabar  (sulphid  of  mercury),  in  which  it  t^ 
usually  found  in  nature.  The  ore  is  simply  roasted  and  the  mercury 
volatilizes  and  readily  condenses  in  metallic  form.  Mercury  \*olatilLZe« 
at  a  low  temperature  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  creates  much  uf 
the  danger  to  those  who  work  with  this  subst^ince,  especially  men  who 
work  in  a  closed  and  heated  atmosphere  containing  the  vapor  given  off 
by  the  metal.  Mercury  is  absorhcd  by  the  digestive  system,  the  respira* 
tory  tract,  and  also  through  the  skin.  As  an  instance  of  llie  al^orption 
of  mercury  though  the  skin  Edsall  cites  two  cases  in  dentists  whci  were 
poisoned  as  a  result  of  the  custom  found  in  many  dentists  of  workinjif 
up  their  amalgam  in  the  palms  of  their  hands. 

The  occupations  in  which  mercury  is  used  and  in  which  mercuntl 
poisoning  occurs  are:  the  separation  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  re- 
spe<*tive  ores,  whii-li  is  dnne  by  means  of  an  amalgam;  the  manufacture 
of  incandescent  lamps,  in  which  mercury  pumps  are  used  to  create  a 
vacuum;  in  Imrcimctcr  and  thermometer  making;  iti  fnlt-hat  and  far 
dressing,  in  whi(h  mcrcurit*  nitrate  is  usod;  in  water^gibling,  where  an 

*  Hopori  f>n  ^rt^riairial  Poi»f>innf;  hi  tlic  fndufttrii'B  of  New  York  and  Vtcinily: 
L.  VV.  Bates,  ^atum^l  Civic  federuiion,  1912. 
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ftttialgam  of  gold  or  silver,  after  having  been  applied  to  an  objei-t,  is 
heated  and  the  morciiry  driven  off;  and  other  industries. 

The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  section  of  the  National  Civic  BWera- 
tion  in  three  months'  time  found  GO  eases  of  merenrial  poisoning,  a 
nervous  disease  called  in  the  trade  "the  shakes;'  among  the  liat  makers 
of  Brooklyn,  Newark,  and  Orange  as  a  result  of  the  mercury  salts  used 
in  preparing  felt. 

The  symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning  are:  anemia,  headache,  dizzi- 
ness, tremor  of  the  muscles,  especially  the  tongue  and  limbs,  fetid  breath, 
8oft.  swollen,  and  ulcerated  gums,  and  loosening  of  the  teeth.  The  sob- 
maxillary  and  other  glands  of  the  neck  become  painful  and  the  secretion 
of  saliva  excessive.  Erethism  and  apprehensiveness  are  common;  iu 
severe  cases  depression  and  nielancholia,  A  persistent  and  apparently 
causeless  diarrhea  is  frequently  a  symptom  of  mercurial  |x>isoning. 

PREVENTION 

The  prevention  of  mercury  poisoning  is  almost  a  direct  counterpart 
of  the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning.  The  air  must  be  kept  free  of  mer- 
cury, and  this  c^n  be  accomplished  by  proper  systems  of  ventilation,  by 
the  use  of  hoods  with  forced  draft  and  other  devices  to  keep  the  mert-ury 
fumes  away  from  the  workmen.  Eubber  gloves  may  be  worn  to  prevent 
absorption  through  the  skin  and  also  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  the 
mercury  to  the  mouth.  Here  again  scrupulous  cloauliness  io  and  after 
leaving  the  workroom,  a  change  of  clothing,  and  washing  the  hands 
[before  eating  are  essential. 

Other  mciaUlc  poisons  found  in  the  industries  are  antimony,  brass, 
j.chromium,  manganese,  platinum,  silver,  vanadium,  etc. 

CARSON  MONOXID 

Carbon  monoxid  is  a  colorless,  inodorous,  and  highly  poisonous  gas. 
It  burns  with  a  pale  blue  ilame.  It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  ijicom- 
plete  combustion  of  illuminating  gas,  also  of  coal  and  explosives.  It  is 
met  with  in  coal  mines  and  other  subterranean  galleries  where  blasting 
has  been  effected  by  dynamite  and  gun-powder*  It  forms  7  to  10  per 
eent*  of  ordinary  illuminating  gas  (coal  gas)  and  30  per  cent,  of  water 
gas.  It  is  the  source  of  the  blue  flame  seen  on  the  surface  of  an  ordinary 
coal  fire.  The  gas  is  givei  off  in  qnantities  from  coke  oveiis;  it  is  evolved 
from  blasting  furnaces  in  the  smelting  of  iron,  especially  during  the 
charging  of  furnaces  and  their  tapping.  Carbon  monoxid  frequently  re- 
mains in  the  furnace,  and  workmen  wlio  enter  sueh  a  furnace  in  order 
to  clean  it  may  be  overcome.  In  England  the  law  requires  two  workmen 
to  ck^n  furnaces;  one  stands  by  in  case  of  accident.    Carbon  monoxid  is 
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also  evolved  from  hot- water  heaters;  in  the  Leblanc  process  of  aodft 
inaBiifacture;  in  cement  and  brick  works,  etc. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  carbon  nionoxid  are,  aceording  to  Hal- 
dane,  due  to  the  great  affinity  it  has  for  the  hemoglobin  of  the  red 
corpuscles.  It  has  from  140  to  250  times  greater  chemical  affinity  for 
hemoglobin  than  oxygen.  It  forms  mrbon  nionoxid  hemoglobin,  a  more 
stable  compound  than  oxyhemoglohinj  and  i  here  fore  prevents  the  oxygea 
being  given  to  the  tissues.  When  the  percentage  of  carbon  monoxid  ri«i 
to  0,4  the  atmosphere  becomes  dangerous  to  animal  life.  (See  jagi 
721.) 

The  inhalation  of  carbon  monoxid  causes  headache  and  a  sense  of 
loss  of  power  in  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
explains  many  of  the  cases  of  fatal  poisoning  in  confined  spaces.  There 
are  also  dixzines^,  throbbing  of  the  temples,  ringing  in  the  ears,  a  senm 
of  lassitude,  and,  in  severe  cases,  convulsions  and  loss  of  consciousness. 
The  inhalation  of  small  quantities  also  leads  to  delusions  and  other  men- 
tal symptoms.  If  the  gas  enters  a  bedroom  and  is  inlialed  by  persons 
who  are  asleep  the  sleep  only  becomes  deeper  and  profound  narcosis  ia 
developed  from  which  there  may  be  no  awakening. 

Oliver  gives  the  following  illustration  of  the  subtle  poisoning  by 
carbon  monoxid  at  Pel  ton  Fell,  a  mining  village  in  Durham  County, 
Some  shale  which  had  been  tippiad  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine  caught  fire. 
The  carbon  monoxid  gas  given  off  during  the  combustion  travelal 
through  the  soil  and  entered  two  houses  in  different  streets,  full  30 
feet  away,  causing  the  death  of  two  elderly  people.  It  is  to  the  breath- 
ing of  this  gas  during  sleep  that  the  death  of  tramps,  drawn  to  the  coke 
ovens  by  their  inviting  warmth  on  a  winter*s  night,  is  attributed.  I 
have  already  instanced  the  case  of  death  from  carbon  monoxid  rcsultinj 
from  the  imperfect  operation  of  a  gas  water-heater.     (See  page  724.) 
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Hydrogen  sulphid  is  an  extremely  poisonous  gas  causing  death  in- 
stantaneously if  inhaled  in  large  quantities.  In  smaller  amounts  tlie 
symptoms  caused  arc  nausea,  vertigo,  headache,  general  malaise,  all  of 
which  soon  disappear  if  the  workman  gties  into  the  open  air.  There  ars 
only  a  few  industrial  undertakings  in  which  hydrogen  sulphid  is  met 
with,  such  as  chemicml  and  gas  works;  the  black  bronzing  of  metals  by 
means  of  sulphid  of  arsenic;  the  cleaning  of  boilers;  in  certain  prooesMt 
of  soap  making  where  large  quantities  of  fat  are  decomposed ;  in  the 
preparation  of  Prui^sian  blue;  during  the  decomposition  of  fcrrocyanid 
of  potassium  by  sulphate  of  iron-  In  nature  hydrogen  sulphid  is  one  of 
the  products  formed  during  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matter  contain* 
ing  sulphur.     The  gas  may  therefore  be  found  alxjut  privies,  the  mitd 
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■Df  marfihee,  and  collections  of  filth  and  manure,  but  in  quantities  too 
small  to  stTioHfily  influence  health,     (See  page  727.) 

BeESol  or  benzene  is  one  of  the  coal-tar  distillates,  and  ia  used  either 
pure  or  as  commercial  benzene,  which  contains  such  impurities  as  xylene 
and  toluene*  Benzene  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  rubber,  also  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber,  resin^  iodin,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  fats;  and  in  the. 
dyeing  industry. 

Benzene  enters  the  body  as  a  vapor,  irritates  the  respiratory  tract, 
and  produces  acute  and  chronic  poisoning.  In  acute  poisoning  the  symp- 
toms are  of  respiratory  and  nervous  origin  and  range  from  cough,  ver- 
tigo, tinnitus,  vomiting,  perspiration  and  pruritus,  to  cyanosis,  irregular 
pulse,  anesthesias,  delirium,  con\T.ilsions,  coma  and  death*  In  the  chronic 
form  there  are  purpuric  heinorrbages  from  the  mucous  membranes  of 
rthe  mouth  and  nose  and  into  the  skin,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
f kidney 3  and  liver,  anemia,  an  extraordinary  leukopenia  and  death. 

Benzene  has  been  taken  as  a  type  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons,  such 
Ims  naphtha,  gasolene,  nitrobenzol,  anilin,  and  other  coabtar  derivatives. 
Anilio. — Industrial   poisoning   from  anilin   and   substances  closely 
[allied  to  it  is  well  known  in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain.    It  is  just 
IbegianiDg  to  be  known  in  the  United  States,*  where  it  has  already  been 
jthe  cause  of  many  eases  of  poisoning  among  men  engaged  in  the  manu- 
Wacture  of  rubber  goods,  in  reclaiming  robber  from  scrap,  in  making 
iDilin  from  benzene,  and  in  using  certain  washes  for  press  rollers.     It 
llso  occurs  in  the  die  industry,    Anilin  causes  the  formation  of  methemo- 
jlobin,  and  poisoning  may  take  place  through  the  skin  or  the  lungs.   It  is 
aonly  called  "the  blues"  on  account  of  the  cyanosis  produced.  Expo- 
ire  to  the  fumes  need  not  be  excessive  nor  long  continued  to  bring  about 
Br  ions  symptoms  in  the  susceptible.    Young  men  are  more  susceptible 
than  the  old  or  middle-aged,  blonds  than  dark-haired  men,  heavy  drinkers 
lllian  the  temperate.  Hot,  humid  weather,  heated  rooms  and  poor  ventila- 
Ition  are  important  factors  in  tlie  production  of  acute  anilin  poisoning. 
Early  recognition  of  anilin  poisoning  is  of  prime  importance,  so  that 
the  sufferer  may  be  withdrawn  from  tlie  danger  of  further  exposure. 
Men  working  constantly  in  anilin  seem  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of 
>Ierance  to  it^  but  chronic  poisoning  may  result  apparently  from  cumu* 
itive  effect*    After  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  once  manifested  them- 
elves,  the  individual  is  usually  hypersensitive  to  the  fumes. 

Other  toxic  g^eona  vapors  and  femes  occurring  more  or  less  com- 
Qouly  in  iiulustrial  prucesses  arc:  Acetaldebyd,,  acrolein,  ammonia,  amy! 
^llc^'tate,  amyl   alcohol,   anilin  and  its   oils,  hydrogen   sulphid,  carbon 
lonoxid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  ehlorin,  diazomethane,  dimethyl   sul- 
phate, dinitrobenzo],  ether,  etliyl  nitrate,  forraaldehyd,  hydrocyanic  acid 

*Luc4*  and  ITiiniiltoiii  **TiKlu3triAl  Anilin  PoigotiJug  in  the  U.  S.," «/.  j1»  if.  *^'f 
May  6,  in%  LXVJ,  Ko.  ]1>,  pp.  1441-H45. 
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and  cyanids,  lydol  and  triton,  methyl  alcohol^  naphtha  and  gasoti] 
nitrobenzol^  nitroua  ^ses,  phosgene,  phosphorus,  pho^^iphorated  ht' 
gen,  sulphur  and  sulphur  dioxidj^  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  turpentine  arid^ 
many  others.  Only  a  few  of  these  have  been  discussed  as  examples.  See 
also  poisonous  gases  in  the  atmosphere,  page  721, 


DUSTY  TBADES^ 

Dust  m  the  great  enemy  of  the  workman.    Much  iU  health  is  cauaed 
by  the  inhalation  of  dust,  some  of  which  is  alf^o  injurious  when  ingested 
and  Fome  of  which  is  irritating  to  the  ekin.     Dust  of  all  kindg»  botl 
organic  and  inorganic,  is  met  with  in  the  various  industries^     Organifl 
dust  is  nsnally  less  irritating  and  dangerous  than  inorganic  dust,  whic 
becomes  harmful  particularly  when  the  particles  are  sharp  anil  therefor 
irritating.     The  principal  trades  and  occupations  in  which  exceBllv 
amounts  of  dust  are  found  are:  all  forms  of  grinding  and  many  pr 
of  polishing  and  cleaning;  the  textile  industries;  in  the  lead,  ^ppefJ 
and  iron  trades  irritating  and  poisonous  dusts  are  raised;  also  in  pott 
works  and  masonry,  and  in  the  handling  of  leather,  skins,  feathers,  wool, 
cotton,  wood,  paper,  tobacco,  cement,  cutting  diamonds  and  other  pniKriDu 
stones;  emery,  glass,  horn,  bone  and  shell,  grain  and  Hour,  etc     T!m 
amount  of  dust  may  be  very  great ;  thus  Hesse  found  in  one  cubic  metis 
of  air  the  following  amounts  of  dust  in  the  occupations  named: 


Felt  hat  factory 

An  old  flour  mill , , .  , .  . . , , . 

A  new  floiir  miU 

Mechanical  knitting 

Sculpturing 

A  paper  factory , . .      4-25 

Iron  works 7!^10O 

A  coal  mine 14 

A  living  room , 0 


75  1 

milHgraiafl 

48 

«« 

4 

i« 

3 

(t 

9 

M 

The  kinds  of  dust  vary  greatly  in  their  hygieinc  i^igiiiticancc,     ??omtJ 
are  poisonous,  some  act  as  mechanical  irritants.    The  principal  poisonous j 
dusts  found  in  the  industries  are  lead,  mercury,  arsenic,  phosphom!^] 
and  zinc;  less  often  substances  from  tobacco,  wood,  dyes,  and  chomtc 
works.    The  dust  particles  which  act  by  mechanical  irritation  are  esp 
ciaily  the  hard,  irregular  particles  with  sharp  edges  from  iron,  stei*!,  and 
other  mctalt*;  froru  granite,  basalt,  or  marble;  while  those  from  cotl, 
chalk,  and  |>lastcr  of  paris  are  less  irritating. 

According  to  Sommcrfeld  the  following  proportion  of  peraona  per 

^Sec  aUo  paj^e  713. 
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ionsand  in  the  van'mis  dusty  occupations  mentioned  die  of  pulmonary 
ibeiTulosie :  ^ 

Occupation  without  dust  production 2 .39 

With  dust  production- 6 . 42 

With  porcelain  ilust 14.0 

With  iron  dust 5.55 

With  lead  dust ,  7.70 

With  stone  dust. , 34.9 

With  stone  workers 4/^ 

With  wood  and  paper  dust 5. 96 

With  tobareo  dust , 8.47 


Fio»  160, — A  Vert  Dustt  Trade— Daui*  with  Nxite  Wbich  Combb  oct  the  Smai^ 

IFiticaa  or  Broom  Cokn.     (Maaa.  State  Board  of  Health.) 
I 


Persons  exposed  to  excesvsive  amounts  of  dust  for  long  periods  of 

me  suffer  from  a  general  condition  known  as  pneumonokoniosis;  when 

due  to  q<}r\  dust  the  condition  is  known  as  anikraco^s;  when  due  to 

stone  dust,  siderosi^  or  chalicosis;  when  due  to  vegetable  fibers  such  as 

tton,  bysdmsis.    The  dust  may,  in  part,  be  free  in  the  alveoli  of  the 

lungs  and  in  part  is  inelosed  in  the  cells.    The  epithelial  cells  lining  the 

»F.  L.  HofTmnn,  ^'ifortality  from  TubereuIoBli  in  Dusty  Tradea,"  Bull  79 
8ij  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Labor, 
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alveoli  act  as  phagocytes.  At  times  some  of  the  alveoli  may  be  pliiggej 
with  dust  particles,  Someiimcs  the  dust  remains  in  the  lungs  witliout 
any  apparent  reaction  on  the  part  of  tlic  tiiigues.  Faually  ronnd  celU 
appear  in  the  interalveolar  spaces,  and  other  iudicatioDfi  of  irritation 
and  inflammatory  reaction  take  plaee,  leading  to  eonnective  tissue  fornui- 
tion  between  the  alvt^di  and  thickening  of  the  alveolar  wall  itself*  Tlii* 
may  progress  to  an  indurative  bronehitis;  that  is,  several  alveoli  beetJiiie 
drawn  together  by  the  eontracting  connective  tissue  into  a  nodule.  Other 
forms  of  iiiflammatinu,  siieh  as  nodidar  peribronchitis  or  nodular  pfi* 
vasciditis,  may  take  place.  The  dust  particles  are  also  carried  by  the 
phagocytes  to  the  regional  lymphatics,  where  they  lodge.  These  irriti* 
tive  processes  cause  a  low  grade  inflammatory  reaction  which  oidy  awaits 
the  coming  of  bacteria  to  start  specific  or  destructive  procefiaes  (p,  711), 

Some  dust  is  especially  irritating  to  tlie  conjunctiva,  aa  wood  dai*t 
or  arsenic.  Certain  kinds  of  dust  are  prone  to  cause  chronic  catarrhal 
infararaation  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages,  wliile  dust  containing 
specific  microorganisms  such  as  antljrax  may  lead  to  acute  pneumonia 
(wool  sorters  pneumonia). 

Oeneral  Principles  of  Frevention. — iluch  of  the  dust  raised  in  indiu- 
trial  processes  may  be  limited  by  improvements  in  machinery  or  pre* 
ventive  devices.  Sometimes  the  dust  may  hv  kept  down  hy  moiFture, 
sprays^  or  even  conducting  the  work  under  water  when  practicable*  Thus 
wet  grinding  may  be  substituted  for  dry.  Certain  dusty  operatioiis 
should  be  conducted  in  inclosed  hmuls  or  special  cabinets  so  as  to  con- 
fine the  dust  and  thus  protect  the  work  people,  or  the  duat  may  be  re- 
moved by  suction  fan  devices.  Good  ventilation  diniinishes  the  danger 
verj*  much.    Wlien  workmen  are  compelled  to  stay  in  dusty  v.  'lotm 

they  should  wear  respiratory  masks,  and  the  number  of  p» .  .,  ihtw 
exposed  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Some  exceedingly  dusty  proc^ 
eRBQSi,  such  as  cleaning  castings  with  a  sand  blast,  demand  the  wearing 
of  a  protective  headgear.  Many  workmen  prefer  taking  chances  to  wear- 
ing uncomfortable  respirators.  For  a  further  discussion  of  dust,  amokci 
etc.,  see  Chapter  on  Air. 


1 
I 

1 


TEE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIEB 

The  manufacture  of  cotton,  linens,  silk,  and  jute  has  received  an 
unenviable  reputation  as  dangerous  occupations,  despite  the  fact  that 
these  industries  need  not  in  themselves  be  particularly  unhealthy  occupa- 
tions. The  textile  industries  illustrate  several  points  in  the  diseases  of 
occupation.  One  is  that  an  entire  industry  should  not  he  condenmed 
berause  one  of  its  processes  is  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  danger,  j 
The  other  is  that  the  rinks  to  health  may  be  prevented  or  greatly  ameli« 
orated.    General  improvement  in  the  sanitary  (conditions  of  textile  mi] 
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ie  one  of  the  promising  fiigns  of  material  advancement  in  industrial 
hygiene. 

The  principal  conditions  which  affect  health  in  the  textile  industries 
are :  The  working  in  a  dusty  atmosphere  which  is  often  kept  very  moist 
and  nsnally  very  warm  in  order  to  keep  the  fiber  pliable  and  workable. 
The  humidity  and  temperature  may  be  regulated^  and  by  efficient  systems 
of  ventilation  their  ill  effects  may  he  minimized  or  even  neutralized. 
Tlie  dust  may  al^o  be  lessened,  and  in  the  processeg  in  which  it  is 
excessive  tl»e  workmen  may  protect  themselves  with  respirators. 

Much  dust  is  raised  during  the  opening  and  emptying  of  the  bales 
of  the  raw  niateriah  This  is  avoided  in  the  better  mills  by  the  nse  of 
machinery,  ilost  of  the  dust  is  raised  during  the  process  of  **cardLng'*; 
some  during  ''roving/^  **gpinning''  the  yarnj  and  "winding"  it ;  and  also 
considerable  during  ^'weaving/'  In  linen  factories  the  "hecklers  "  that 
is,  the  men  who  dress  and  sort  the  rough  flax  (converted  into  tow  by 
having  been  passed  tlirough  a  machine),  are  exposed  to  considerable 
amounts  of  dust  and  suffer  from  dryness  of  the  throat  and  bronchitis, 
attended  by  cough  and  shortness  of  breath.  In  the  manufacture  of  sacks, 
twine,  and  carpets  from  Jute  the  processes  that  are  extremely  dusty  are 
the  preparing  and  spinning.    The  dust  eriven  off  by  jute  is  irritating. 

Humidity  ia  Textile  Hills. — Working  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  ex- 
vely  moist  and  frequently  very  warm,  and,  further,  containing  an 
excessive  amount  of  organic  dust,  subjects  the  workmen  to  artificial  and 
onnatural  conditions  which  cannot  be  conducive  to  health.^  Presumably 
the  heat  and  moisture  predispose  to  rheumatic  states  and  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  respiratory  tract  which  are  aggravated  by  the  irritation 
of  the  fibrous  dust.  It  is  believed  that  workmen  so  exposed  are  more 
prone  to  contract  common  colds,  bronchitis,  pneumoniii,  tuberculosis,  and 
other  inflammatoiy  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

The  humidity  of  the  air  is  an  important  factor  in  the  manufacture 
of  textile  fabrics.  The  former  supremacy  of  certain  English  localities 
as  textiles  centers  was  due  to  the  naturally  favorable  climatic  conditions. 
This  led  to  the  adoption  of  artificial  means  of  increasing  the  moisturo 
of  the  air  in  mills  less  favorably  located.  When  the  fibers  contain  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  moisture  they  are  elastic  and  cling  closely  together, 
and  may  be  carded,  combed,  drai^Ti  out,  and  spun  into  yarn,  and  woven 
into  cloth  more  easily  than  when  dry.  When  the  fiber  is  moist  the  work 
in  all  these  processes  runs  better  and  smoother;  finer  grades  of  goods 
may  be  made  from  the  same  stdck ;  there  is  less  waste,  and  the  maehines 
may  be  run  at  liigher  speed  with  less  attention  from  the  operators.  Yarn 
spun  from  dry  filler  is  harsh  and  kinky;  it  does  not  retain  its  twist  and 
breaks  easily.  Furthermore,  there  is  more  dust  and  "fly"  which  menace 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  work  people. 

'For  e^ect  of  beat  md  bumidtty  upon  health  see  pAgei  ^07  and  744. 


^  the  Y 
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The  tenipt?  rat  lire  and  hiunidity  most  eui  table  for  obtaining  the 
results  in  each  process  with  material  of  different  character  and  qtiAlilf 
have  been  determined  with  congiderable  care,  and  generally  epeddu^ 
have  been  found  to  be  such  as  would  not  be  prejudieial  to  health*  Despite 
this  knowledge  excessive  moisture  and  high  temperatures  injurious  both 
to  health  and  to  the  processes  of  manufacture  are  found  in  some  milk 

The  nocesFary  Immidity  in  textile  mills  is  obtained  by  a  number  of 
different  devices.  The  methods  which  depend  upon  the  introduction  of 
moisture  directly  into  the  mill  rooms  is  more  objectionable  than  the 
humidification  of  the  air  forced  into  the  rooms  by  some  system  of  me- 
chanical ventilation*  In  any  case,  the  water  used  to  moisten  the  air 
should  be  clean  and  free  from  odor  or  objectionable  impurities. 

The  simplest  method  of  producing  artificial  humidity  in  mill  roomB 
is  by  sprinkling  water  upon  the  floor  and  trusting  to  natural  evapo- 
ration. This  method,  known  as  "degging/"  was  widely  practiced  at  one 
time,  and  is  still  occasionally  found  in  some  foreign  mills.  Degging  wat 
replaced  by  shallow  channels  in  the  floor  for  the  water,  or  by  the  placing 
of  pans  of  water  about  the  room*  and  later  by  introducing  steam  directly 
into  the  room.  Steam  is  objectionable  for  t!ie  reason  that  it  unduly  in- 
creases the  temperature.  The  modern  types  of  humidifying  apparttui 
depend  upon  moistening  the  air  by  passing  it  over  water  surfaces  or 
through  water  curtains.  The  spray  moisteners  are  made  in  a  large 
variety  of  patterns.  Some  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  com* 
mon  household  atomizer. 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  law  regulating  the  amount  of  humidity 
and  temperature  in  the  textile  mills  which  is  based  upon  the  English 
schedule  contained  in  the  Weaver^s  act  of  1870.  The  conditions  in 
Massachusetts,  however,  are  so  different  from  those  found  in  England,  M 
especially  in  the  summer  time,  that  the  schedule  has  not  been  found 
practical.  JIuch  of  the  ill  effects  in  the  textile  industries  may  be  neu- 
tralized by  good  ventilation,  abnndant  air  space,  cleanliness,  sufficient 
light,  and  the  use  of  improved  machinery.  Spetial  rooms  shouhl  be 
provided  for  the  clothes,  in  order  that  the  moist  garments  may  be 
changed  for  dry  ones  before  the  work  people  go  into  the  open  air,  thtis 
avoiding  the  chilling  effects  of  damp  garments. 


I 


I 


WOOD  DUST 

It  is  well  known  that  workers  in  wood  are  subject  to  the  mechanical 
effects  of  ordinary  sawdust^  which  is  moderately  irritating.  Workcrt 
with  boxwood,  teak,  and  sequoia  (redwi*od)  are  subject  also  to  the  gien- 
eral  poisonous  effects  of  alkaloids  and  otber  substanct^  contained  itt 
these  woods  which  may  have  more  marked  general  effects,  esi^ecially  on 
the  cinmlation  and,  still  more  frequently,  marked  local  effet't  on  the 
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mticoua  membranes  and  the  skiu»  Tii  1002  Young  observed  that  nioii 
working  with  Maracaibo  boxwood  complained  of  dryness  of  the  throat 
and  inflammation  of  the  eyes  which  histed  two  or  three  days.  This 
wood  is  used  in  the  making  of  rulers.  Oliver  notes  that  joiners  that 
saw  and  chip  sequoia  wood  suffer  with  symptoms  resembling  a  bad  cold 
in  the  head  and  chest;  a  tolerance  seems  to  be  established  except  by 
men  who  are  liable  to  bronchitis  and  asthma.  Wounds  caused  by  splin- 
ters of  the  wood  invariably  suppurate  and  do  not  heal  readily,  Oliver 
found  that  rats  were  also  susceptible  to  sequoia  sawdust.  They  suffer 
from  a  mnning  at  the  nostrils. 

Certain  kinds  of  wood  tiavc  a  bad  reputation  among  joiners.  Some 
sawdusts  are  more  irritating  than  others,  probably  from  the  large  amount 
of  inorganic  matter  they  contain.  A  West  African  boxwood  from  which 
shuttles  are  made  causes  headache,  coryza,  excessi%^e  secretion  of  tears, 
and  attacks  of  asthma*  These  woods  contain  alkaloids,  glucosids,  and 
other  extractives.  Workers  in  tcakwood  occasionally  suffer  from  der* 
matitis. 

MININO 

Coal  mining  is  one  of  the  dangerous  and  unhealthy  occupations. 
The  dustj  the  unnatural  conditions  tinder  which  the  miner  is  com- 
pelled to  work  underground,  the  poor  air,  and  sometimes  exposure  to 
])oisonous  fumes  all  conspire  to  make  this  oceiipation  one  attended  with 
unusual  risks.  The  unsatisfactory  methods  for  disposal  of  feces  often 
found  in  mines  favor  the  spread  of  hookw^orm  and  other  parasites.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  danger  of  accidents  and  explosions. 

The  conditions  of  mines  have  been  greatly  improved,  especially 
through  better  systems  of  ventilation,  through  the  use  of  safety  lamps, 
through  reduction  of  the  amount  of  dust,  the  regulation  of  the  hours 
of  occupation,  and  devices  to  detect  poisonous  and  explosive  gases.  The 
sanitation  and  cleanliness  of  mines  have  also  shown  development.  As 
an  illustration  of  some  of  the  complications  and  difficulties  of  this  sub- 
ject, reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  moisture  will  prevent  explosion 
in  mines.  Moisture  was,  therefore,  introduced  into  some  of  the  German 
mines  Avith  good  results,  so  far  as  explosions  are  concerned,  but  the 
moisture  favored  the  development  of  the  hookworm  larvae  and  hence 
caused  such  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  hookworm  infection  that 
it  became  necessary  to  seek  other  methods. 

The  mortality  from  accidents  und  diseases  of  the  lungs  is  high.  Coal 
miners'  phthisis,  or  anthracosis,  is  a  well-known  disease.  Although  coal 
is  a  vegetable  product  the  result  largely  of  microbial  action,  fresh  coal 
is  free  from  microorganisms.  Oliver  points  out  that  in  some  of  the  min- 
ing centers  colliers  not  only  suffer  less  from  pulmonary  tubercidosis  tbau 
persons  in  other  occupations,  but  that  they  also  suffer  imequally  in  dif- 
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fcrent  miniug  ceBters,  Why  this  is  so  it  h  difficult  to  say,  WhUi» 
death  rate  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  miners  is  in  eome  places  low, 
that  due  to  uou-tuberculous  affections  of  the  lungs  is,  compamtively 
speaking,  high, 

DeCrocq  speaks  of  the  rarity  of  phthisis  among  Belgian  coal  minefiL 
Arnold  reports  that  in  Germany  tuberculous  diseases  are  rare  among  coal 
miners  and  that  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion  -that  antbraeosig  is  antago* 
nistic  to  tuberculosis.  Goldman  attributed  the  freedom  of  the  coal  miner 
from  puJmonary  tuberculosiis  to  an  antiseptic  action  of  the  coal  dust 

Other  diseases  to  which  coal  miners  are  Bubjoct  are  "beat  hand,**  as  a 
consequence  of  using  the  pick  and  friction  of  the  handle^  The  skin 
of  the  palm  over  the  bases  of  the  fingers  of  both  bands,  also  the  gkin 
over  the  fleshy  ball  of  the  thumb  and  that  of  the  other  side  of  the  hand^ 
becomes  extremely  hard  and  homy.  In  addition  to  the  enormous  thicken* 
ing  of  the  epithelial  layers  of  the  skin  there  is  inflammation  of  the  subctt* 
taneous  connective  tissue.  Occasionally  suppuration  takes  place  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  tlie  hard  skin.  The  suppuratory  areas  are  called  'Tceens" 
by  the  miners.  Beat  band  is  a  painful  affection  and  unfita  the  individual 
for  work  for  some  time,  A  similar  condition  sometimes  occurs  on  the 
knees  and  elbows,  hence  the  term  *'heat-knee''  and  ** beat-elbow.'*  Miners 
also  frequently  complain  of  backache,  largely  the  result  of  the  pecidiar 
mode  of  sitting  while  at  work.  Dyspepsia,  miner's  nystagmus,  and  anky* 
lostomiaBis  are  other  conditions  to  which  miners  are  prone. 

Cancer. — Chronic  irritation  produced  by  coal  and  petroleum  products 
acts  as  a  chemical  irritant  m  the  production  of  cancer,  accounting  for 
chimney-sweep's  cancer  and  the  tendency  to  cancer  among  workers  in 
tar  and  paraffin^  anilin,  tobacco,  and  soot.     (See  also  page  504.) 


EFFECTS  OF  HEAT 

In  many  trades  workmen,  more  particularly  firemen,  stokers,  work* 
in  foundries  and  steel  mills,  are  exposed  to  high  degrees  of  beat.  Ed- 
sail  *  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  ill  effects  of  exposure  to  unusual 
degrees  of  heat.  The  symptoms  are  acute,  violent  muscle  spasms.  The 
acute  effect  may  be  heat-stroke  and  beat  projstration ;  there  may  be 
nen^ous  lesions  Euch  as  focal  meningitis,  as  well  as  more  or  le^  serious 
circulatory  weakness,  anemia,  acute  and  chronic  disturbances  of  diges- 
tion, acute  and  chronic  nephritis.  Respirat<jry  diseast^s  and  skin  lesions 
appear  to  be  unduly  frequent  in  pers«ms  exposed  to  high  degreea  of  heal. 
There  is  more  than  a  suspition  that  cataracts,  retinal  and  choroidal 
changes,  or  cbr4)nic  conjunctival  lesions  are  brouglit  on  in  glass-blowers 
and  pcThaps  also  in  iron  puddlers  and  other  persons  whose  eyes  arc  €36* 
posed  to  very  intense  heat  and  light.    Be  Schweinitss  states  tliat  he  cmo 

Vottr.  Amcr.  Med,  *i«ti*.,  LI,  Dei;.  5,  1008,  p.  196©. 
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often  tell  whether  men  working'  at  puddling,'  furuaees  are  rigbt-liamlcfl 
or  h^lt-liaiirled  Ity  studying  the  etlcets  of  this  eitposure  on  tlieir  eye 
grounds.  Ropke  *  states  that  Quint  described  to  hira  rasejs  of  rigbt-sided 
cataract  in  right-handed  iron  workers  and  left-sided  in  those  who  wore 
left -banded. 

Unnecessary  Hoise, — Unnecessary  noise  may  become  a  nuisance,  and 
under  certain  eonditions  is  a  menrtce  to  healtht  e»4f>ccially  hi^h-pitt-hcd 
sounds  long  continued,  which  lead  to  deafness;  beiice  the  deafness  of 
boiler  makers  and  others  is  a  true  occupational  disease.  Sieberman  and 
others  have  demonstrated  that  long-continued  exposure  to  high-pitched 
rounds  causes  degenerative  changes  in  the  organ  of  Corti  in  the  internal 
ear. 

Xoises  also  disturb  rest  and  sleep,  irritate  the  nervous  organism,  and 
induce  unpleasant  results.  Tbe  susceptibility  to  noises  varies  greatly. 
Many  unnecessary  noises  can  be  stopped  in  shop  and  street  with  a  corre- 
sponding saving  of  energy  and  increase  of  efficiency*  It  is  now  realized 
that  unnecessary  noise  represents  misBpent  energy,  and  hence  so  much 
avoidable  waste.  Quiet  zones  at  least  should  be  established  around 
schools,  hospitals,  churches,  courts,  lecture  and  music  halls,  etc. 

Lightings— see  pages  TOtl  and  1093. 


COMMUNICABLE  INFECTIONS 


There  are  several  infections  to  which  workmen  in  certain  industries 
are  specially  subjected.  Of  these  the  best  known  are;  anthrax,  or  wool- 
sorter's  disease  from  hides  and  hair;  and  hookworm  disease,  or  miners 
anemia,  from  polluted  soil.  Also  glanders  from  horses.  Tuberculosis 
sometimes  results  directly,  but  more  often  indirectly,  from  occupation. 

Wool'Sorter^s  disease  is  an  infection  with  the  Ba-cillm  anikracis.  The 
spores  cling  to  tlie  hides  of  animals  that  have  died  from  the  disease 
or  have  been  slaughtere<i  on  account  of  it.  Spores  also  remain  attached 
to  wool  and  horsehair  and  to  pig's  bristles  used  in  brush-making.  The 
infection  may  be  taken  in  through  the  slightest  scratch  or  any  open 
w^ound  or  through  inhalation  of  dust  containing  the  spores,  or  may  be 
ingested  in  the  food.  Wool-sorter's  disease  most  often  appears  in  the 
wool-sorting,  wool-combing,  and  spinning  industries,  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  horsehair  for  stuffing  chairs  and  mattresses,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  bristles  for  brush-making.  Anthrax  has  also  been  met  with  in  per- 
sons employed  in  tan  yards  and  in  warehouses  tliat  connect  with  docks. 
The  subject  is  fully  discussed  by  Legge  in  his  Milroy  lectures.^ 

The  prevention  of  anthrax  is  first  and  foremost  a  problem  in  animal 
husbandry  which,  in  this  country,  conies  under  tbe  purview  of  the  Bureau 

»WeyrB  ^'Handbuch   der  Arbciterkrankheiten;"   1908. 
•Lonceif  Uitrch   18,  11105. 
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of  Aniuml  Iiuhistry.  Atiiiiiak  having  authrax  diuuld  lie  killcnl  and  nil 
anthrax  carcasses  should  be  buried,  iiioiiuTated,  or  tanked  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  destroy  the  infection  and  prevent  its  dissemination.  Tim 
is  one  of  the  questions  for  international  sanitary  agreement,  for  the  wool 
from  Prussia,  the  hair  and  mohair  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  hon^e- 
hair  from  China,  the  bristles  from  Siberia,  and  the  hides  from  India 
may  carry  the  anthrax  epores  from  these  far-off  lands  and  cause  in- 
fection among  our  workmen.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  disinfect 
ludes  so  as  to  kill  the  anthrax  spores.  In  fact  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  kill  anthrax  spores  witliout  damaging  the  liidos  for  commercial  uso. 
The  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  recommends  the  follow^ing  meth- 
ods for  the  disinfection  of  hides;* 

Each  skin  or  hide  shall  he  immersed  for  not  less  than  five  minutes  in 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  liquor  cresolis  compositus,  or  a  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid,  for  not  less  than  four  hours  in  a  mixture  composed 
of  one  part  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  to  a  thousand  parts  of  salt  solution 
containing  not  less  than  15  per  cent  of  sodium  cldorid. 

Horsehair,  cowhair^  goafs  hair,  pig^s  bristles,  and  wool  before  they 
are  manipulated  should  he  disinfected  either:  (1)  by  steam  at  17  pouniU 
pressure,  equivalent  to  220^  F.,  for  at  least  an  hour;  (2)  by  boiling  for 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  S  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate, and  subsequent  bleaching  in  a  3  to  4  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid;  (3)  by  boiling  in  water  for  at  least  two  hours.  lu 
Germany  the  government  regulations  require  the  disinfection  of  wool 
and  hair  from  foreign  parts  and  provide  public  disinfection  stations  for 
this  purpose.    For  a  discussion  of  anthrax  see  page  315» 

OlanderSy  see  page  310, 

Hookworm  Disease, ^ — ^liners  are  specially  suljjett  to  houkworm  d! 
ease.  The  parasite  enters  through  t!ie  skin  from  the  iwllutml  i^iil  of 
the  mines.  The  outbreak  which  called  attention  to  this  danger  was 
the  epidemic  which  occurred  among  the  workmen  on  St  Gothardf 
tunnel  in  W92.  Siru^e  then  the  disease  has  been  called  '^*miner*s  ane* 
mi  a/'  Qunn'  found  that  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of  those  working  iii 
the  mines  of  California  anrl  the  neighboring  state  of  Nevada  w^ere  in- 
fected with  hookworms.  For  a  full  discussion  of  hookworm  disease  ecc 
page  1S5. 

Tuberculosis. — Tuberculosis  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  most  important 
disease  *»f  occupation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  important 
single  problem  in  industrial  hygiene,  but  whether  it  is  commonly  oon* 
tracted  as  a  result  of  occupation  is  a  question.  It  is  certain  that  dustt 
tradeSj  poorly  ventilaterl  workro^mis,  sedentary  occupation,  fatigue,  irri- 

'  V,  8.  Dept.   of  Agriculture,  Buremi   of  Animal   Industry,  Axnt'iidini^nt 
RegulaiioD  10,  Bection  8,  paragraph  S,  Nov.  20.  10  tH. 
V.  A.  if.  A.,  Jan.  28,  1911,  VoK  LVl,  No.  4,  p.  259. 
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tating  fumes,  long  hours  and  the  grind  of  routine,  as  well  as  other  fac- 
tors found  in  industries,  predispose  to  the  disease. 

The  view  generally  accepted  now  is  that  the  infection  is  usually  con- 
tracted in  infancy  or  early  childhood,  but  manifests  itself  clinically  later 
in  life.  The  problem  of  tuberculosis  is  intimately  bound  up  with  per- 
sonal habits  and  home  life.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  as  proper  to  consider 
it  a  house  disease  as  an  occupational  disease.  Bad  sanitary  and  hygienic 
conditions  light  up  latent  infections,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  arrest 
or  cure  of  the  process  so  long  as  the  victim  continues  to  work  under 
unfavorable  conditions.  The  problem  of  what  to  do  for  the  tuberculous 
workman  and  his  family;  with  the  "cured*'  and  arrested  cases;  as  well 
as  to  find  suitable  occupation  for  the  pretubercular  types,  is  often  a  diffi- 
cult puzzle  for  the  social  worker. 

Statistics  plainly  show  that  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  bronchitis,  em- 
pyema, and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract,  is  unusually  prevalent 
among  grinders,  engravers,  compositors,  stone  workers,  millers,  bakers, 
plasterers,  brass  workers,  glass  cutters,  furriers,  weavers,  and  other  trades 
in  which  there  is  undue  exposure  to  dust  and  irritating  vapors. 

The  subject  of  tuberculosis  is  discussed  in  full  on  page  134. 

Other  occupations  in  which  there  is  a  special  exposure  to  the  risk 
of  infection  are:  physicians,  nurses,  ward-tenders,  pathologists,  experi- 
mental investigators,  etc. 

THE  CAI880N  DISEASE 

The  effects  of  compressed  air  and  the  effects  of  rarefied  air  are  dis- 
cussed on  pages  681  and  684. 
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SECTION  XI 
SCHOOLS 

It  took  a  long  time  to  realize  that  the  whole  child  goes  to  school — 
his  body,  mind,  and  soul;  that  education  of  the  mind  alone  is  one- 
sided and  may  be  hurtful ;  finally,  that  the  hygiene  of  the  child  and  his 
teacher,  as  well  as  the  sanitation  of  school  buildings  and  their  equip- 
ment, is  of  fundamental  importance.  The  combination  of  compulsory 
education  and  schools,  having  an  unbalanced  curriculum  or  impure 
water  or  vitiated  air  or  improper  sanitation,  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime 
by  the  state  against  the  state.  The  child  profits  directly  from  attendance 
upon  a  school  which  has  due  regard  for  the  child's  physical  well  being 
and  the  development  of  his  character;  the  state  profits  indirectly  from 
the  lessons  in  sanitation  and  hygiene  which  are  carried  into  the  child's 
home,  and  are  applied  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  home  of  the  future 
citizen.  Thus  the  principles  of  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation  become 
second  nature,  and  in  this  way  the  conquest  of  the  preventable  diseases 
may  be  materially  hastened.  It  is  an  economic  waste  to  educate  children 
and  then  permit  them  to  die  of  some  preventable  infection  before  they 
have  reached  the  period  of  maturity  and  productivity. 

The  school  furnishes  abundant  material  for  the  physiologist  and  the 
psychologist  to  study  growth  and  development.  The  effect  of  the  nature 
and  order  of  the  studies  for  each  school  year;  the  hours  of  work,  rest, 
and  play;  the  direction  of  physical  exercise  should  all  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  average  requirements  and  capacities  of  each  school  period, 
and  should  be  based  upon  accurate  observations  extending  over  long 
periods  of  time.  Both  the  inmirfiate  effects  and  the  remote  influences 
upon  adult  life  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Youth  is  the  time 
of  unrest  and  activity,  and  it  is  part  of  the  school  work  to  direct  these 
energies  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  development ;  youth  also  requires  gener- 
ous nourishment  and  suflBcient  sleep.  A  child  who  comes  to  school  tired 
and  worn  from  disturbed  slumber  cannot  profit  in  body  or  mind.  The 
child  who  comes  to  school  hungry  or  who  does  not  have  a  judicious  lunch- 
eon at  the  recess  period  is  seriously  handicapped  physically  and  mentally. 
The  quality  of  the  food  offered  for  sale  at  recess  should  be  under  close 
scrutiny.  The  hot  lunches  and  nutritious  food  furnished  some  of  the 
school  children  in  Boston  and  other  cities  at  a  reasonable  price  is  a  prac- 
tical' and  wise  movement. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  school  is  to  teach  and  to  require  at  all 
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tiraes  cleaaliness  of  person  and  elothiiig.  Tli 
rooms,  corriilors,  lockers,  toilets,  basement,  and  grounds  irillj  in  time, 
influence  the  young  citizen.  Floors  especially  should  be  kept  clean  and 
the  child  be  required  to  use  the  door  mats  before  entering  the  building. 
Dust  must  be  discouraged  in  all  ways.  In  some  echools  in  poor  districts 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  shower  hatha  for  those  pupils  who  do  not 
enjoy  good  bathing  facilities  at  home.  A  toothbrush  drill  is  the  meanj* 
of  teaching  many  a  child  the  iirst  principles  in  dental  prophylaxij§*  The 
teacher  should  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  to  impress  upon  the  pupib 
tbe  elementary  facts  in  hygiene,  sueli  as  turning  aside  the  head  and 
holding  the  handkerchief  before  the  mouth  and  nose  when  coughing  or 
sneezing.  The  teacher  should  discourage  the  habit  children  have  of 
carrying  their  fingers  to  their  mouths  and  noses.  The  anti-spitting  rules 
should  be  reiterated  and  strictly  enforced.  The  danger  of  mouthiog 
toys  and  pencils  and  the  habit  generally  of  placing  things  in  the  mouth 
should  be  discouraged;  ^^swapping*'  partly  eaten  articles  of  food  should 
be  prohibited,  and  the  reasons  explained-  Cleanliness  is  not  instinctivie 
in  children;  it  must  be  learned.  The  significance  of  modern  biological 
cleanliness  can  come  only  through  education  and  example.  Progress 
in  these  matters  cannot  be  made  without  an  intelligent  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  tcaclier.  It  is  therefore  important  to  teach  the 
teacher. 

Fatigue,  prolonged  and  oft  repeated,  may  injure  the  development 
and  health  of  the  child.  Fatigue  is  favored  by  poor  ventilation,  com- 
pulsory sitting  upon  hard  and  ill  fitting  seats  at  improperly  constructed 
desks,  prolonged  tension  of  a  strict  discipline,  studies  that  are  too  in* 
tensive,  and  insufficient  relaxatiou  or  incousiderate  treatmeut  of  the 
little  ones.  Discipline,  obedience,  and  regard  for  the  human  righta  of 
others  are  among  the  most  important  things  learned  at  school. 

Many  a  child  is  unjustly  disciplined  and  his  little  soul  harasdcd 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  perhaps  on  account  of  defective  eye- 
sight or  hearing,  or  other  physical  handicap,  or  due  to  some  mental 
deficiency* 

The  question  of  home  work  should  be  carefully  regulated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  capacity  and  age  of  the  child,  Cluldren  should  not  be 
kept  busy  at  prescribed  work  most  of  the  hours  of  the  day*  Some  time 
should  he  left  for  quiet  play  and  the  encourageraeut  of  personal  inclina- 
tions during  which  time  the  best  development  unconsciously  occurs. 
Initiative,  self-relianc^e,  and  self-help  are  submerged  by  lack  of  free  tiojfc 
The  amount  and  nature  of  the  work,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  must  be 
judiciously  considered  and  should  be  based  upon  long  years  of  careful 
study  and  observation.  The  immediate  as  well  as  the  remote  effects 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Many  an  ill-tempered  child  is  simply 
overwrought  and  chronically  tired  out  through  excedsive  application  of  a 
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conscientious  and  stiidious  nature  to  tasks  beyond  the  pliysiological  ca- 
pacity of  his  little  brain  and  body. 

The  chihl  diouM  not  lie  sent  to  school  too  young.  Children  must 
first  le&m  to  walk,  run,  talk,  and  coordinate  muscles  before  they  under- 
take reading,  writin*(,  aiid  arithnuHic.  Pupils  should  not  be  graded  ac- 
cording to  their  ages,  but  accord iiig  to  their  capacity  and  phyt^ical  de- 
velopment.   Individual  aptitudes  should  be  encouraged. 

For  the  elementary  ecbools  one  short  morning  session  is  enough,  but 

rity  cireum8tanc(.*B  often  demand  two  sessions.    The  general  tendency  is 

reduce  the  hours  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and  increase  the 

optional  time  through  elective  systems  which  encourage  and  foster  native 

ilents. 

Primary  pupils  should  not  spend  more  than  one-third  of  their  school 
ftime  in  their  scats.     Exercises  of  various  kinds  that  call  into  play  mus- 
cular activity  are  most  important  at   this  age,  not  only  for  mental 
[jwth,  but  for  physical  groirth,  as  well  as  for  relief  from  the  fatigue 
rcasioned  by  sitting  at  desks, 

Tiie  child  on  beginning  school  life  enters  an  environment  radically 
ferent  from  the  free  and  active  life  which  was  his  before  school  days 
' began.     The  eilect  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  tliat  children  usually  lose 
w^eight  and  the  nervous  system  becomes  affected  during  the  first  weeks 
lK>f  schooL 

^ft      Ungraded  or  special  schools  should  be  provided  for  backward  and 
^Defective  children  and  for  those  having  favus,  ring-worm,  railiitis,  or 
^Hither  conditions  requiring  either  special  pedagogical  methods  or  particu- 
lar medical  treatmcTit.     Open-air,  or  fresh-air,  schools  for  chiblren  who 
I  have  or  are  threatened  with  tuberculosis  serve  a  very  useful  purpose. 
^      Finally,  the  whole  school  program  should  remember  that  the  object 
as  not  to  teach  the  child  to  be  a  child,  but  to  direct  his  development  so 
118  to  become  a  useful  man  or  woman.    The  school  system  should  there- 
fore be  carried  out  with  due  regard  for  future  events  and  should  bo 
>rrclated  with  tlie  a^liilt  life  of  the  child. 

School  BiiiLding.^The  school  must  be  centrally  located,  so  as  to  be 

Dnvenient  especially  for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  the 

chool  building  should  be  modern,  artistic,  clean,  and  sanitary  in  all  its 

Ijjpointments.      Every  school  building  should  have  playgrounds   con- 

aected  with  it.    Playgrounds  should  be  level  and  located  on  the  simny 

of  buildings;  about  30  square  feet  for  each  pupil  is  necessary  to 

^eet  the  denmnds  of  play.    Thus  1*000  pupils  rt^quire  300  x  100  square 

feet  for  playgrounds  alone.     In  cities,  roofs  may  be  utilized  for  play. 

A  limited  pbiy  area  is  Iw'st  utilized  by  orgniuzi ng  rec<*ss  play  by  sex  and 

^-grades,     School-lK^uses  sliould  be   built   in   places  that  are  quiet  and 

HSree  from  tratlic  and  nuisances,  dangers  of  various  kinds,  and  on  gruund 

that  is  either  naturally  dry  or  made  so  by  subsoil  drainage.    The  build- 
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ing  should  be  solidly  constnict^^d  and  ghould  stand  apart,  so  that  IH 
and  air  may  reach  it  from  all  sides,  A  substantial  and  artistic  struetmi 
well  placed  has  an  important  intluence  upon  the  young  mind  and 
character.  Trees  and  judicious  landscape  garden  in  t^  Bhould  provide  shel- 
ter and  shade  and  add  to  the  attract! veuess.  The  foliage,  however,  imiit 
not  interfere  with  the  light  and  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms.  If  the 
building  faces  north,  with  corridors  and  stairs  on  this  side,  all  the  rooms 
will  have  sunlight  at  some  time  during  the  day.  The  best  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  plan  of  the  building  ia  that  in  which  the  school-roooif 
are  all  placed  on  one  side  of  the  building,  with  the  corridors,  halls,  atilr* 
ways,  and  wardrobes  on  the  other.  Built  in  the  old  wai;,  with  Tooma 
around  a  central  well,  school-houses  have  dark  central  halls  and  stair- 
cases, and  favorable  lighting  cannot  be  had  in  some  of  the  school* 
rooms. 

Buildings  three  or  four  stories  high  in  schools  which  require  the 
pupils  to  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  floors  several  timea  a  day  im* 
pose  a  stress  in  climbing  so  many  flights  of  stairs  that  may  be  injuriou« 
to  the  pupils,  especially  to  girls.  Such  buildings  may  be  provided  with 
elevators,  or  at  least  with  inclines  instead  of  stairs. 

The  basement  should  be  under  the  whole  building  and  carefully  pro* 
tected  against  dampnesa.  Further,  the  basement  should  be  well  lighted, 
sunny,  and  above  the  grade. 

School  buildings  should  have  at  least  two  entrances,  with  doon* 
opening  outward ;  tlie  halls  and  corridors  should  be  generous  and  well 
lighted,  and  the  stairs  have  easy  risers  and  treads  for  children.  The 
risers  should  be  about  (j  iut^hes  and  the  treads  no  greater  than  12  inches. 

The  Schoal-room* — The  school-room  ia  the  unit  in  planning  a  school 
building;  that  is»  the  building  should  be  a  number  of  school-rotmis 
properly  dis^msed,  and  not  a  building  cut  into  scbiMil-rooms  whoi*e  sixc 
and  arrangements  are  dependent  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Some  of  the  important  considerations  in  the  school-room  are  llw 
number  of  pupils  to  be  acTomniodatcd,  its  size  and  shape,  the  amount 
and  direction  of  the  light,  the  ventilation  and  heating. 

The  minimum  tlocjr  space  for  each  pupil  should  be  15  square  feet. 
If  18  square  feet  are  allowed  all  exercises  are  made  easier  both  for 
pupil  and  teacher.  Two  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  is  the  minimuni 
commonly  allowed ;  therefore  a  standard  school-room  designed  to  aceom- 
modate  'Ml  pupils  sliould  be  '20  fe<'t  wide  by  24  fi-et  long,  with  a  ceilinf 
13  feet  high.  The  best  shape  for  a  school-room  is  that  of  an  oblong* 
the  width  being  to  the  length  about  as  H  in  4.  N^o  tearher  should  lie  n^ 
quired  to  Imve  elasses  exceeding  30  pupils.  The  rtmms,  floor  space,  and 
air  space  should  be  at  least  as  capacious  for  the  primary  as  for  Uie  gram- 
mar  grades* 
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BOSTON  STANDAIID — ELEMENTARY  G1L\DES. 

m:     20  ivvt  l>y  28  feot  fur  eleiiit'utary  *jrat]rs. 

20  feet  by  30  feet  for  upper  elementary  grades. 
12  feet  high  in  dear. 
About  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  rooms  Bhoykl  he  of  a  size  to  seat 
[fifty  pupils. 

KINDKllOARTKN 

800  to  900  sq.  ft.  and  capable  of  having  a  circle  16  feet  in  diameter 
painted  on  floor  v^ith  at  least  4  ft.  all  around  it, 

HIGH  BCnOOL 

26  ft.  by  32  ft.  for  42  pupils. 
33  ft.  8  in.  by  43  ft,  fur  00  to  80  pupils. 
16  ft.  by  26  ft,  for  recitation  rooms. 

3,750  to  4,000  sq.  ft.  with  a  height  of  not  less  than  24  ft  for  high 
chool  gymnasium. 

The  color  of  the  walls  should  be  such  as  to  absorb  the  least  light  and 

Fprove  leai^t  taxing  to  the  eyes.     A  light  green-gray  is  favored  for  the 

iiralls,  and  white  or  cream  for  ceilings.    The  surface  shonld  not  be  glossy 

and  should  either  be  coated  with  an  oil  paint,  so  that  the  walls  may  he 

w^ashed,  or,  better,  calcimined  with  a  water  paint  that  may  be  readily 

renewed.    The  ceiling  should  be  wdiiie,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light. 

The  School  Furniture, — The  most  important  articles  of  school  fumi- 
Itnre,  consitlercd  from  the  view  of  hygiene,  are  desks  and  desk  chairs, 
for  the  reason  that  the  pupil  spends  during  school  hours  so  much  time  at 
work  at  his  desk.  Unless,  therefore,  desks  and  chairs  are  constructed 
with  full  regard  for  certain  well-known  laws  of  hygiene  they  produce 

i defects  of  eyesight,  injurious  effects  as  to  posture,  and  T^Tong  habits  of 
carriage  which  are  borne  through  life  and,  sadly  enough,  become  more 
pTonouneed  as  the  years  increase** 
Professor  Bowditch  *  of  Harvard  University  carefully  measured  and 
weighed  25,000  school  hoys  and  girls  of  Boston  and  found  surprising 
irariations.  Taking  ages  on  their  last  birthdays  Professor  Bowditch 
found  the  variations  in  height,  indicated  in  table,  p.  1082, 
Besides  the  variations  in  height  there  is  also  variation  in  growth,  and 
provision  for  this  difference  must  therefore  be  made  in  the  construction 
and  adjnstment  of  the  desk  and  seat.  The  growth  of  girls  is  more 
rapid  from  12  to  14  years  of  age,  while  boys  grow  most  rapidly  from 
14  to  16  ye^rs  of  age.  The  annual  growth  during  the  maximum  period 
is  often  an  inch  more  than  the  annual  growth  at  other  periods.     Fur- 
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»Shaw»  Edward  R.:  "School  Hygiene."     The  Maemillan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1002, 
» Twenty-aecond    Annual   Report,   State    Board   of    Health    of   Maes.,    18D0, 
pp.  479-522, 


1082           ^ 

Variations  in  Height  of  Ba^B  and  GirU 

^B 

Boyv 

GiH. 

6  yeiire  of  age, . . 

47.i;j* 

40.06 

47  36 

40.57 

DiflTeTGiicc 

6.47 

6.79 

1 1  ye&ra  of  age* 

57,50 
49.47 

57. CMS 

* 

40.3S 

DiiTercnce. . . . 

8.03 

ft  63 

15  years  of  age ............................ 

07.90 
56.55 

65  CIO 

57.39 

Difference. , .  * . 

11.35 

7  61 

'  All  fiifjun*4  »HT>  inohcs. 


ther,  there  exist  certain  anatomical  differences  of  proportion  liotwccm 

boys  and  girls.    The  sitting  height  of  girls  ig  gre-ater  proportionatdlj 
than  their  standing  height  in  eoniparisoa  with  hov^^. 


Fio.  151.— Fault?  PoBrrca*.     (Shaw*»  "School  Hygiene.**  Mii«milUui  Oft.) 

The  Pfsk  and  Skat.— Tfje  desk  and  sent  niiint  thorofore  bo  ,^ 
justed  so  as  to  provide  for  differencefl  of  ht^ight  and  differences  of  grvw^ 
Tiio  desk  must  not  be  a  prison  stall  but  should  be  comfortable  and 
roomy.     It  must  not  favor  the  develupnient  of  mjopia  and  must  not 
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force  a  pupil  into  wrong  postures.    The  matter  is  of  greater  importance 
Ithan  school  men  generally  recogeize. 

The  chair  and  seat  should  be  of  siuch  a  height  tliat  the  thigh  of  the 
pupil  when  seated  will  be  perfeetly  level,  the  lower  leg  being  in  an 
^etly  vertical  position,  with  the  foot  resting  wholly  upon  the  floor; 


P?' 


Fio.  152.^The  Hkubinoeb  Dsak.     (Shaw's  "School  Hygiene.'*  MacmOUn  Co.) 


that  is,  the  thigh  and  the  lower  leg  will,  when  the  chair  is  of  a  proper 
eight,  form  a  right  angle  with  each  other.  The  seat  must  therefore 
be  adjusted  accord Ingly.  The  seat  itself  should  not  be  flat,  but  somewhat 
concave,  the  lowest  part  of  the  concavity  being  where  the  tuberosities 
of  the  ischium  rest  Tlie  concavity  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
counteracting  the  tendency  to  slide  forward  on  the  seat  when  the 
pupil  leans  back.  The  seat  should  have  a  back  rest  that  will  support 
the  small  of  the  back  properly  without  leaning  back  excessively.  Whether 
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or  not  it  supports  the  rest  of  the  back  h  of  small  consequence*  Support 
of  the  back  earrieil  to  the  level  of  the  shoulder  blades  is  likely  to  do 
more  liarm  than  good, 

The  distance  between  the  seat  and  the  desk  should  be  such  that  the 
scholar  may  read  at  the  de^k  aiad  write  on  it  without  leaning  forward 
more  tliaij  a  little  and  without  entirely  losing  the  support  of  tlie  back 
reet.  The  desk  should  not  be  8o  close  as  to  press  against  the  abdomen, 
nor  near  enough  to  interfere  with  easy  rising  from  the  seat.  ThiJ 
means  a  distance  of  10^4  to  14 V2  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  desk  to 
the  Beat  back.     It  also  means  that  the  seat  must  not  project  under  the 

desk   more  than   an   inch   at  moat. 
HHt  ^^^^^^I^^H      The  desk  should  be  high  enough  for 

^^B  ^^^^^^^^1     ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  comfortably  withaut 

^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^      much  resting  of  the  elbow^ ;  not,  how- 

^^"^^^  ^^^^^^    '^        ever,  so  low  that  the  scholar  mu«t 

bend  d*jwii  to  write  on  it. 

If  the  desk  top  is  made  to  slide 
backward  and  forward  it  will  give 
the  pupil  more  freedom  of  moTemait 
whik'  at  the  desk  and  will  also  per* 
mil  him  lo  sit  down  at  the  d*^k 
and  rise  from  it  with  greater  eaae. 
One  of  the  important  considerattoun 
of  a  school  dt^sk  is  the  proper  slope 
of  the  top.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  line  of  light  which  least  taxea 
the  eyes  should  fall  upon  the  print- 
ed page  perfiendicularly  to  its  plane. 
To  aceomplish  tiiis  some  writers  rec- 
ommend a  slope  of  45*^  for  the  desk 
top;  others  30°.  These  angles,  however,  are  not  practicable.  The  Vienna 
Expert  School  Desk  Commission  recommends  an  angle  of  15**  for  the 
desk  top,  which  is  also  approved  by  the  experiments  of  Shaw,  Such 
a  slope  permits  a  correct  posture  in  vertical  writing. 

A  foot  rct<t  is  sometimes  att^iched  to  desks.  The  weight  of  opinion 
is  now  against  foot  rests,  as  they  restrict  the  free  movement  of  the 
jjupirs  feet  while  at  the  desk  and  interfere  with  opportunity  to  shift 
his  feet  and  legs  for  relief  from  inactivity,  and  further  interfere  with 
the  thorough  « leansing  of  the  door  under  the  desk.  Shaw  recommends 
the  IJeusinger  desk^  Fig.  152,  and  also  the  Ideal  desk.  The  desk  atid 
seat  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  Fig.  153,  are  known  as 
Uie  Boston  school  desk  and  chair.  Then'  are  now  many  thousands  ^ 
use  in  the  Boston  schools,  and  they  are  being  adopted  elsewhere. 

The  seat  and  chair  should  be  adjusted  for  each  pupil  when  he  ente^ 


Fio.  153.— BoOTOff  School  Dcsk  and 
CMArn. 
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(School  or  18  transferred  to  another  room.  Desks  and  scats  shonld  be 
adjii8te<l  at  least  twin?  a  year:  at  the  opening  of  school  in  September 
and  again  in  Fehniary  or  March. 

The  Blackboard. — The  black  board  shonld  he  placed  npon  the  wall 
opposite  tho  principal  li^hi  The  ht^ard  .shunld  not  have  a  shiny,  reflect- 
ing surface,  and  should  never  be  placed  hetwecn  windows  or  near  them. 
The  best  blackboards  are  made  of  slate,  as  thcj  can  be  washed,  which 
lessens  the  dust  nuisance.  The  best  slate  for  this  purpose  is  a  greenish 
or  strong  black  color,  which  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  grays  and  hrown- 
ish-blaekg.  The  loss  of  light  by  abst^rption  can  be  reduced  greatly  by 
reducing  the  blackboard  area,  and  also  by  covering  the  blackboard  with 
adjustable  curtains.  Colored  crayons  made  with  arsenic  or  §*dphid  of 
mercury  carry  danger  and  should  be  prohibited.  Dustless  crayons  may 
now  be  found  on  the  market. 

Posture. — Every  condition  must  be  eliminated  and  every  care  exer- 
to  prevent  the  acquiring  of  physical  defects  in  school,  as  well  as 
prevent  the  accentuation  of  those  physical  defects  which  the  child  may 
ave  possessed  before  entering  school     Posture  during  sitting  is  of  great- 
consequence  than  posture  during  standing,  on  account  of  the  longer 
ime  the  child  sits  and  the  muscular  fatigue  caused  by  the  inactivity  of 
a  great  number  of  muscles  of  tlie  body  for  a  long  pcriocL    Stuopi ug  over 
;he  desk  leads  to  myopia ;  it  also  contracts  the  cheat  and  interferes  with 
ee  respiration,  and  puts  rtdditional  labor  on  the  heart;  it  leads  to 
ound  shoulders  and  curving  of  the  spine  backward  and  a  carriage  in 
hich  the  head  is  pitched  forward;  it  also  tends  to  displacement  of  the 
ternal  organs,  lioth  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis. 
In  order  that  the  pupil  may  be  in  a  proper  physical  condition  to 
maintain  an  erect  posture  while  in  his  seat,  and  thus  form  correct  habits 
^which  he  will  carry  through  life»  he  must  be  given  periods  of  relief 
rom  sitting  at  the  desk  and  corrective  exercises  at  different  times  dur- 
ing the  day.     In  the  first  year  the  child  should  not  be  confined  at  his 
csk  more  than  one-third  of  the  time.    In  the  suct^eeding  years  the  total 
mount  of  time  occupied  at  tlie  desk  may  he  gradually  lengthened.     In 
addition  to  the  regular  rect^sses  there  should  be  frequent  short  inteivals 
if  respite  from  sitting  at  the  desk  devoted  mostly  to  some  form  of  physi- 
l  e-\ereise. 
A  recess  of  not  less  than  20  minutes  during  the  morning  session  and 
'again  during  the  afternoon  sessH>n,  when  all  pupils,  if  the  weather  and 
limate  permit^  go  out  of  doors  and  engage  in  some  form  of  active  play^ 
of  incalculable  value  in  its  results  upon  physical  health  and  mental 
development.     In  addition  there  should  be  given  to  each  grade  every 
school  day  at  least  two  short  periods  of  systematic  physical  drills  for 
pupils  and  teacher  with  the  windows  open. 

ligrhtiiig,— The  light  must  be  of  proj^r  intensity,  equally  diffused, 
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and  come  from  the  proper  tlirf*ction.  So  far  as  intensity  is  con^fSSH 
i\w  light  must  be  noithcr  too  dim  nor  too  strong*  both  cxtremea  being  J 
haruiful.  The  general  rule  is  that  tlie  amount  uf  transparent  gluse  mt- 
face  admitting  h'ght  Hhoulil  be  from  one-sit th  to  nne- fourth  of  the  floor  I 
space.  The  corrc**!  amount  of  window  spare  will  depend  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  building*  direction  from  which  the  light  is  admitted,  eiie  %ni  \ 
eha)>e  of  tlu*  roonu  and  tht»  i>roxiniity  of  other  buildings  or  objedil 
whieJi  might  obstruct  the  light*  I 

The  amoujit  of  transparent  glass  surface  required  for  proper  ilia* 
ini nation  mus^t  be  great  enough  to  afford  fiut!irient  light  on  rainy*  over- 
east,  and  cloudy  days.    Excessive  window  space  is  scarcely  possible,  for 
the  excess  ilhimiuatiou  on  bright  dap  may  be  regulated  and  aoftenedl 
w^ith  shades  and  awnings. 

The  amount  of  illumination  is  measured  by  candle  meters  or  candle 
feet;  that  is,  the  illumtnation  afforded  by  a  standard  candle  at  a  distance  I 
of  one  meter  or  one  foot.     Shaw  *  believes  that  the  illumination  should 
provide  at  least  50  candle  meters  in  the  most  unfavorable  part  of  the 
room, 

Factory*ribbed  glas^  or  Luxfer  prisms  disperse  the  light  into  the 
parts  of  the  room  where  the  light  is  needed,  but  diminish  its  total 
amount:  tliey  are  of  advantage,  es|iecially  where  schocds  have  a  small 
amount  of  free  space  in  crowded  city  districts,  i 

The  principal  light  should  come  from  the  scholars  left,  m  as  not  to 
throw  annoying  shadows  while  writing.     Windows  may  also  be  placed 
in  the  rear  of  the  scholars.     When  practictible  a  skylight  furnisht^  the 
best  direction  for  illumination.     Windows  may  also  be  placed  at  the 
right  for  ventilating  purposes  or  for  admitting  direct  sunlight  whiltf 
the  scholars  are  not  engaged   in  study.     The  window  sash  should  be 
31/;  to  4  feet  from  the  floor  and  should  reach  as  near  the  ceiling  as  the  | 
construction  of  the  building  will  jx^nnit,  for  the  higher  the  windowi 
reach,  the  deeper  the  light  penetrates  into  the  room.    Light  should  nenT  ^ 
r«nter  from  the  front  and  shine  in  the  pupils'  eyes.     Window  caruinij 
phould  be  '"opaque"  and  of  a  greenish  east.     The  upper  fourth  of  ttie  | 
window  furnishes  one-third  of  the  light,  also  the  best  light,  hence  it  ii 
obvious  that  curtains  should  not  be  hung  from  the  top.  but  from  the 
bottom,  and  should  roll  upwanl     Artists  have  long  learned  the  leseon 
that  light  from  above  follows  the  direi/tion  of  nature  and  is  most  agree- 
able and  best.     (See  also  pages  TOG  and  1093.) 

Ventilation  and  Heating.^ — Ventilation  of  the  8cho4>l-room  is  of  paii- 
mount  importance.  There  is  a  greet  waste  of  time  and  energy  of  both 
the  teacher  and  pupil  working  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  for  pure  lir 
properly  co^^ditioned  is  necessary  for  mental  work*  Bad  air  meeas  dn^ 
gishuess,  headache,  listlessness,  inattention,  lack  of  energy,  and  a  deprti- 

»Shnw,  Edward  R.:  '^Scbool  Hygiene,"    The  MaemiUaa  Co.»  K.  Y.,  IW&. 
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mem  of  mental  vigor;  further,  bad  air  lowers  resistance  to  certain  clis- 
'  eases.    In  roM  dimates  ventilation  and  hratmjLj  p-o  hand  in  hand. 

The  first  res|ionsibility  in  a  poorly  Vf  ntilated  firh(M>l  rooni  lies  with 

tlie  build infj  committees  because  of  their  failure  to  see  that  the  sum 

allowed  for  the  ventilatin|r  plant  is  sulTiHcnt  to  gWe  the  best  that  scienc^e 

can  devise.     The  architect  often  skinipn  the  ventilating  system  in  order 

proWde  a  larger  and  more  ornate  building. 

In  favorable  climates  and  during  mild  weather  the  windows  should 
be  kept  open.  Even  during  cold  weather  the  windows  should  he  opened 
^■pciriodieally  and  the  room  thoroughly  flushed  out  with  fresh  air.  The 
^fcriudows  should  always  be  thrown  open  at  reces*^  and  also  during  calis- 
^■tbenic  drills  and  physical  exercises  and  a!so  at  tho  close  of  sessions.  The 
^■experience  of  the  open-air  and  fresh-air  schools  teaches  that  cold  is  a 
^Hfine  tonic  for  mind  and  body. 

^P  Satisfactory  ventilation  by  means  of  windows,  except  in  rare  cases, 
is  impossible  on  account  of  varying  winds,  weather  conditions^  but  more 
^especially  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  securrig  proper  attention 
Ion  the  part  of  the  average  teacher  to  the  matter  of  ventilation  in  adtli- 
tion  to  other  duties.  It  would  be  vastly  easier  to  g*?!  one  man  for  each 
iuilding  capable  of  operating  a  ventilating  plant  than  to  impose  this 
idded  responsibility  upon  twelve  to  twenty  teachers. 

Every  school-room  with  a  proper  equipment  and  a  good  janitor  may 
Ibe  kept  well  ventilated  at  all  times,     ^lany  good  veutilating  systems 
ire  rendered  inefficient  tbr{>ngh  the  employment  of  cl>eap  janitors.     A 
od  Janitor  not  only  means  greater  efliciency,  but  a  saving  in  fuel  cost. 
Direct  radiation  from  stoves  or  steam  coils  or  hot-water  pipes  is 
4nadvisable  for  scliool -rooms.     The  ht)t*air  furnace  may  be  used,  pro- 
vided the  air  is  sufficiently  moistened,  but  the  direct-indirect  system 
^with  steam  or  hot-water  pipes  is  to  be  preferred.     Two  thoiisand  cubic 
rfeet  of  air  should  be  pro vi tied  for  each  scholar  hourly.    The  ^lassachu- 
eetts  law  requires  30  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  every  minute  per  pupil 
L  (1,800  cubic  feet  per  honr).     The  fresh-air  inlet  should  be  capacious 
fand  separate  outlets  for  the  foul  air  should  he  provided*     The  cross- 
eectiun  of  inlets  and  outlets  should  equal  from  16  to  20  ^{\imTe  inches 
for  each  scholar.     Ordinarily  it  is  preferable  to  place  both  inlets  and 
outlets  on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  viz.,  upon  tlie  inner  wall  or  warm 
side*     When  so  placed  the  warm  air  should  be  admitted  about  7  feet 
above  the  floor  and  ttie  fonl  air  should  pass  out  close  to  the  floor. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  question  of  humidity,  bo 
Itliat  the  warmed  fresh  air  shall  not  be  excessively  dry. 

The  temperature  commonly  ac(^eptcd  as  proper  for  a  sch<*ol-room  is 

between  tiO^  nnd  iiH"^  F.     The  children  would  probably  work  to  better 

■advantage  if  the  temperature  were  kept  a  few  degrees  lower  and  the 

humidity  kejtt  so  that  the  wet  biitb  never  goes  above  70°  F.  (see  page 

Bi 
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607).  A  thermometer  sbould  Imug  at  about  the  breatliijig  line  in  evi^y 
gchool-rotnii  am]  the  teneher  bbould  take  bouriy  readiu^s  aud  ket-p  a 
ret'orth  'Jlie  temperature  of  school-rooms  is  usually  too  high,  and  tlio&c 
heated  with  the  hot-air  fiirnaee  are  usually  ako  too  dry,  Botli  ex- 
trenies  are  prejudieial.  If  the  air  of  the  neighiiorhuod  is  smoky  and 
du8ty  it  may  readily  be  filtered  before  it  is  pumped  into  the  8cho<d*rooixi. 
The  combination  of  the  plenum  and  vacuum  systems,  the  air  being  driven 
by  rotary  fans,  \s  one  of  the  best  methods  of  artificially  ventilating 
sehool-rooms.     (See  chapter  on  Ventilation.) 

Water-closets  and  Urinals.— =^ Separate  aeeommoda lions  nmst  be  pro- 
vided for  the  ^ie\e8 ;  privie.^  iu  coinilrv  distriet.s  should  be  in  entirelv 
separate  buildings.  The  urinals  should  be  constantly  and  automatically 
flushed  and  water-closets  aud  urinals  shoukl  be  made  to  allow  complete 
iuspeciion  and  use  of  the  seruljbing  brush.  Thorough  ventilation  of 
the  toilet-rooms  should  be  planned  for  and  they  should  be  kept  clean 
and  sweet  at  all  times. 

The  water-closets  may  be  in  the  basement  if  properly  eonstmcted 
Bid  independently  ventilated.  The  floors  should  be  asphalted  to  facili* 
rate  cleaning  and  tiut^bing.  and  shindd  be  hosed  daily,  and  acrubljcd  at 
least  once  a  week.  The  toilet-room  should  be  well  lighted*  Deodorizer* 
should  not  be  used,  for  if  toilet-rooms  are  kept  clean  and  water- 
closets  well  flushed  they  will  not  be  necessary.  Urinals  should  be 
made  of  slate  or  hard  asphalt  or  other  non-absorptive  material, 
and  one  urinal  should  be  provided  for  each  fifteen  boys.  Th«  out- 
houses in  country  schools  should  be  properly  constructed  and  under  su- 
pervision. In  fact,  a  matron  should  be  in  attendance  to  assist  the  little 
tots  in  the  kindergarten  and  lower  elementary  grades,  and  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the  school  and  those  he  delegates  for 
this  duty  should  he  kept  to  prevent  misbehavior  in  toilet-rooms. 

Cloak-rooms.^ — There  should  be  one  cloak-room  for  each  class-room, 
and  it  should  connect  both  with  the  hall  and  the  class-room.  Cloik- 
rooms  should  be  lighted  from  the  outside*  heated,  and  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated to  carrj^  off  odors  and  to  dry  the  clothing.  Hanging  the  clothing 
in  ihi^  halls  is  undesirable,  for  obvious  reasons.  Each  pupit  should  hav«? 
.|i  shelf  on  wbicli  to  lay  fiats  and  «ma11  articles,  hcx)ks  upon  which  to  hang 
fcercoats.  and  a  space  for  rubber  shoes  and  umbrella. 

Teachers  shouhl  sei?  to  it  that  the  pujuls  do  nt>t  sit  in  wet  shoes  and 
stockings  or  in  wet  clothe??.  Eaih  school  shouhl  have  some  provision 
for  dr}"ing  w^earing  apparel,  such  as  a  drying  chamber  which  may  be 
in  charge  of  the  janitor,  to  dry  tlie  wet  clothing  during  scJiool  hours. 

Dressing-rooms  should  also  Ik?  provided  for  the  teachers.  All  such 
rooms  and  lockers  should  be  kept  s^Tiipulously  clean. 

Cleanliness. — Schools  should  be  kept  serupulously  clean  and  every 
pretaution  taken  to  prevent  dust.    Cleanliness  of  person  aud  8urrouod* 
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mgs  should  be  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  which  the  pupil  learns  at 
school.  Through  example  and  discipline  pupils  should  be  taught  to  love 
order  and  neatness  and  to  abhor  untidiness  and  slovenliness.  Cleanliness 
is  the  keynote  of  all  sanitation. 

Some  of  these  requirements  for  schools  are:  clean  drinking  water; 
bubbling  fountains  and  the  abolition  of  the  common  drinking  cup ;  dis- 
continuance of  the  roller  towel,  cake  of  soap,  brush,  comb,  or  other 
toilet  articles  used  in  conmion;  cleanliness  of  floors,  desks,  corridors, 
doak-rooms,  toilet-rooms,  basement,  and  grounds;  the  prohibition  of 
dry  sweeping^  or  dusting.  Blackboards  should  be  washed  frequently  to 
avoid  the  dust  nuisance,  and  the  floors  may  be  treated  with  one  of 
the  dustless  floor  oils.  The  windows  should  be  kept  clean,  and  each 
child  should  have  his  individual  books,  pencils,  and  other  accessories. 
Health  Day,  observed  annually,  gives  a  special  opportunity  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  hygiene  and  cleanliness. 

Hedical  InspectioiL  of  Schools. — ^The  medical  inspection  of  schools 
is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  pressing  necessity.  It  is  founded  on 
a  recognition  of  the  close  connection  which  exists  between  the  physical 
and  mental  condition  of  children  in  the  whole  process  of  education.  It 
seeks  to  secure  ultimately  for  every  child,  normal  or  defective,  con- 
ditions of  life  compatible  with  that  full  and  effective  development  of  its 
organic  functions,  its  special  senses,  and  its  mental  and  spiritual  powers 
which  constitute  a  true  education. 

The  object  of  a  medical  inspection  of  schools  is  not  primarily  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  but  rather  their  prevention.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  is  the  early  recognition  of  physical  defects  such  as  errors  of  re- 
fraction, imperfect  hearing,  malformations  of  the  body  from  abnormal 
positions,  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  and  other  obstructions  of  breath- 
ing, and  sources  of  inflammation,  etc.  An  important  object  of  the  med- 
ical inspection  of  school  children  is  to  determine  their  fitness  to  enter 
school  and  to  recognize  mental  and  nervous  disorders;  also  the  early 
recognition  of  the  communicable  diseases  and  measures  to  prevent  their 
spread ;  the  supervision  of  vaccination,  and  disinfection ;  the  teaching  of 
personal  hygiene  to  pupils  "and  teachers,  and  the  sanitation  and  clean- 
liness of  the  school  building  and  its  surroundings;  the  adjustment  of 
the  seat  and  desk,  and  the  medical  supervision  of  the  mental  and  physical 
work  of  the  child. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools  is  making  slow  progress.  A  systematic 
school  inspection  was  started  in  Brussels  in  1874  and  in  Paris  in  1884, 
since  which  time  the  movement  has  become  world-wide.  In  America 
the  first  systematic  inspection  of  school  children  was  begun  in  1894, 
after  four  years*  effort  by  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Durgin,  Commissioner  of 
Health  of  Boston,  who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  system  through- 
out America.    The  first  scientific  and  extensive  examination  of  school 
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children  was  marie  by  Br,  TTonry  P.  Bowditcli/  whose  essay  upon  "rBr 
Growth  of  Children  tStudicd  hy  Galtou's  Method  of  Percentile  Grades'* 
has  become  a  classic  in  the  subject.  In  1^08  there  were  only  seventt 
cities  outside  of  Massachusetts  having  naedieal  inspection  of  &chouk 
Massachusetts  has  a  compulsory  medical  inspection  law;  New  Jersey  bu 
a  permissive  one;  Vermont  has  a  law  requiring  an  annual  testing  of 
the  vision  and  hearing  of  all  school  children,  and  Coanecticut  one  pro- 
viding for  such  tests  tricnnially. 

Physical  defects  are  not  equally  significant  either  from  the  medical 
or  from  the  pedagogical  standpoint.  Each  kind  of  defect  should  Ik? 
separately  studied,  and  classification  should  not  include  pediculosis  wilh 
defective  vision;  club-foot  with  defective  hearing;  adenoids  with  ring- 
worm. 

The  objects  of  tlie  medical  inspection  of  schools  may  be  greatJj 
sisted  by  teaching  the  teachers  the  elementary  facts  concerned. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools  was  organized  in  this  country  for 
purpose  of  controlling  the  communicable  diseases  of  chililhood.  It  must 
at  once  be  admitted  tliat  it  has  been  a  failure  so  far  as  this  object 
is  concerned,  for  it  has  had  very  slight  influence,  upon  the  prevalence 
of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whooping-cough,  mumps,  etc.  Theo- 
retically we  would  expei't  a  good  system  of  medicul  inspection  of  sebool 
children  to  check  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases.  Perhaps  it  does 
go  to  a  limited  extent.  With  improvements  in  the  system  and  cnthtua* 
asm  in  the  cause  much  may  still  be  accomplished  along  these  lines. 

There  has  been  much  disctission  concerning  who  shall  conduct  the 
medical  inspection.  It  is  plain  that  in  any  system  the  teacher  must  be 
the  ultimate  inspector,  and  teachers  are  quite  competent  to  carry  out  sim- 
ple tests  for  determining  the  acuteness  of  vision  and  hearing.  In  otif 
sense  the  teacher  is  the  foster  mother  of  the  child  and  frequently  knovi 
the  child  better  than  its  own  mother.  The  teacher  should  report  la 
the  medical  inspector  children  who  show  any  of  the  following  symptcima: 
loss  of  weight*  pallor,  puttiness  of  the  face»  shortness  of  breath*  sweUingi 
in  the  neck,  general  lassitude,  growing  pains,  rheumatism,  flushing  of 
the  face,  eruptions  of  any  sort,  cold  in  the  head,  especially  running  eyei^ 
irritating  discharge  from  the  nose,  evidence  of  sore  throat,  a>ugh,  %omit* 
ing,  or  frequent  requests  to  go  to  the  toilet* 

The  next  most  important  link  in  the  chain  of  a  good  system  ot 
medical  inspection  is  the  nurses.  She  is  able  to  detect  the  heginitia^ 
symptoms  of  disease  and  can  be  trusted  to  care  for  simple  troublea*  Th» 
ehief  value  of  the  school  nurse,  perhaps,  is  in  establishing  L-ommunict* 
tion  with  the  home  and  securing  friendly  cotiperation  with  the  parpnU. 
Parental  neglect  is  rarely  due  to  the  la*'k  of  parental  affection,  but  t^ 

^  Twenii^iccond  Annual  Report,  Staie  Board  of  Jlcallh  0/  Jfott.i  IS^,  pp* 
470-522. 
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^H^ibranee.  The  ntirse  m  fr^jqueully  able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  both 
^Khiiil  and  parent  whon  the  medical  ill^!perto^  fails.  The  nurse,  further, 
^B^tll  assist  the  medical  staff  in  ea frying  out  treatment.    One  of  the  chief 

iliitioe  of  the  Rcliool  nurge  is  social  Kcrviee. 

It  is  because  of  the  nurse's  important  place  in  puhlic  lu^aUh  work 

that  it  ifi  better  to  have  medical  eohool-inspeetion,  together  with  its  valu- 

Rble  foUov/Mip  work,  lodged  with  the  health  authoTities  rather  than  with 
tie  educational  authorities. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  inspector  to  deteet  defects,  not  to  treat 
them.  Who  shall  treat  the  child  is  a  matter  for  the  parents  or  guardian 
to  decide.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  notify  parents  that  the  child 
needs  treatment,  for  frequently  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  noticea.  The 
Dhild  may  be  referred  to  or  taken  by  tlie  school  nurse  to  the  hospital  or 
siitclinie.  In  some  districts  school  clinics  have  been  instituted  with 
succesg,  ' 

^£  Dtties  of  tfib  Medicai>  IxsrEcrons.— An  ideal  system  of  medical 
pftnspection  of  schools  would  consist  of  a  corps  of  trained  and  competent 
'Iflfiyiieians  and  sanitarians  who  would  devote  their  entire  time  to  this 
special  work.  The  staif  should  have  the  assistance  of  experts  in  ven- 
tilation and  heating,  experts  in  sanitary  architecture,  experts  in  sanitary 
engineering,  and  experts  in  the  various  medical  specialties. 

Specialists  should  visit  all  schwd  hinldings  no  less  than  three  times 
ich  year  in  order  to  investigate  all  matters  of  heating,  lighting,  and 
Ventilation,  cleanliness,  gj'ninasiums.  bath,  and  toilets,  and  the  seat- 
ig  arrangements  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  pupils ;  the  purity  of 
10  drinking  water,  the  quality  of  the  food  purchased  by  the  children  at 
le  recess  period,  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  neighborhood  that 
aay  atfect  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

Furthermore,  cooperation  between  the  medical  and  pedagogical  de- 
partments should  be  helpful  in  solving  the  many  difficult  problems  con- 
Bteerning  the  eurrieulum. 

^"  In  addition  to  these  general  inspections  all  thildren  entering  school 
should  be  examined  medically  at  least  once  during  each  school  year.  The 
first  examination  is  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  whether  the  child 
is  fit  for  school  and  can  do  the  work  without  injury  either  to  its  mental 
or  physical  well-being.  The  second  should  be  a  physical  examination, 
B|||v{rlHdi  may  be  made  more  thorough  if  the  child  m  required  to  strip. 
^■This,  however,  should  not  be  done  unless  the  parents  of  the  child  are 
present  or  give  their  consent.    The  third  examination  consists  of  special 

Ksts  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  and  teeth. 
Aside  from  these  regular  examinations  the  school  physician  must 
spond  to  every  call  when  a  pupil  comes  to  school  having  an  eruption, 
fever,  or  other  symptoms  indicating  a  communicable  disease.    The  med- 
ical inspectors  should  also  oversee  disinfection,  vaccination;  and  certify 
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the  return  to  scliool  of  any  child  who  has  been  out  of  school  by 
of  a  comnnmicablp  disease* 

The  Gommimicable  Diseases  of  Childhood* — Parents  naturally 
to  re<Tjird  i\w  scliuid  as  a  viri table  jK^slliuut-u  for  the  spread  of  the  com- 
niuuii^altle  disea^iei?  of  childhood — especially  measles,  whoopiug-eought 
mumps,  diphtheria,  srarlet  fever,  chicken-pox,  eomnioii  col  da,  etc.  Manj 
of  these  diseases  prevail  in  epidemic  form  during  the  miinmer  tiiai 
when  gchool  is  closed,  and  under  other  circumstances  which  show  that 
epidemics  may  be  independent  of  school  attendance.  It  is  difficult 
determine  just  what  part  is  played  by  the  commingling  of  tlie  pupill 
in  school  in  the  spread  of  such  diseases  and  what  part  is  doe  to  otbcf 
factors.  Some  diseases  take  a  sudden  jump  in  the  aututnn  writb  the 
opening  of  school.  Further*  tlicse  diseases  are  not  contracted  by  tbe< 
school  children  alone,  but  are  carried  home  to  the  other  members 
the  household,  and  thereby  create  secondary  foci*  This  problem  of  tlit 
communicable  diseases  and  the  schools  is  far  from  solution ;  the  sprctj 
of  these  diseases  has  not  been  conquered  by  medical  inspec^tion,  and  theif 
relation  to  scliool  attendance  is  one  that  needs  careful  observation  and 
study. 

A  difference  is  made  between  exclusion  on  account  of  disease  and 
that  due  to  exposure.    In  the  latter  case  the  period  of  exclusion  is  based  ■ 
upon  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease.    Iraraunes  are  not  excluded. 
Carriers  should  be  looked  for. 

Closing  Schools  on  Account  of  Epidemics. — The  question  of  closing 
the  sciiools  when  some  one  of  these  disea'^cs  breaks  out  is  often  a  difficalt 
one  to  decide-  If  the  children  commingle  out  of  school,  upun  the  stiwti 
and  playgroimds,  no  useful  purpose  is  accomplished  by  closing  tlit 
schools.  Hence  closing  schools  is  usually  more  elTeetive  in  country  dis^ 
tricts  than  in  cities.  Closing  sclioLds  is  cuonomieaHy  wasteful  and  usually 
has  no  influence  on  the  c*ourse  of  an  outbreak.  Children  are  less  apt  ta 
infect  each  other  in  the  class-room  than  in  the  home  or  un  the  pUj* 
ground.  As  a  rule  l)etter  results  will  be  achieved  by  daily  inspection  of 
all  school  children  than  by  closing  the  schools.  At  the  beginning  of  in 
outbreak  the  schools  may  be  closed  for  the  period  of  incubation  and 
then  opened,  but  careful  guard  must  be  exercised  to  discover  new  cud 
and  a  watch  kept  over  the  return  of  convalescents.  Under  these  cir- 
cum>itances  a  daily  inspection  should  be  conducted  before,  and  not  altar«; 
the  children  enter  school.  If  oloiJing  the  schools  during  tlie  period  ol^ 
incubation  is  not  effective  nothing  will  be  gaine<l  by  prolonging  thtf 
period.     See  also  mcaslcH,  scarlet- fever,  diphtheria. 

A  special  lookout  must  be  kept  for  carriers,  and  laboratory  faeilil 
provided  to  detect  the  same. 

The  diseases  for  which  children  shouhl  l>e  excluded  from  ijtchix*!  ijf 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles^  German  measles,  chicken-pox^ 
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theria,  tonsillitis,  whooping-cough,  pediculosis,  mumps,  scabies,  trachoma, 
ringworm,  impetigo  contagiosa,  venereal  disease,  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
influenza. 

The  Eyes. — Errors  of  refraction  are  exceedingly  common,  and  if  not 
corrected  are  the  cause  of  headache,  nervousness,  reflex  pains,  and  a 
great  variety  of  symptoms.  They  are  also  a  great  handicap  to  the* 
mental  and  physical  development  of  the  child.  The  vision  of  all  chil- 
dren should  be  tested  annually,  and  at  least  once  for  color-blindness. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  unnatural  strain  of  accommodating  the  eyes 
to  close  work  (for  which  they  were  not  intended)  leads  to  myopia  in  a 
large  proportion  of  growing  children.  Thus  the  percentage  of  myopia 
increases  markedly  from  the  primary  classes  through  the  grammar 
grades,  and  is  highest  in  the  high-schools.  The  eyes  should  therefore 
be  tested  and  errors  of  refraction  corrected  at  least  once  a  year.  There 
are  certain  children  who  show  normal  vision  by  the  ordinary  tests  (Snel- 
len test  type),  yet  whose  eyes  should  be  examined  by  an  expert  if  they 
habitually  hold  the  head  too  near  the  book  (less  than  12  to  14  inches) ; 
oi:  if  they  frequently  complain  of  headache,  especially  in  the  latter  por- 
tion of  school  hours;  or  if  one  eye  deviates  even  temporarily  from  the 
normal  position.  The  following  sjrmptoms  also  indicate  trouble  witJi 
the  eyes,  viz.,  scowling  and  wrinkling  of  the  forehead  when  reading  or 
writing,  watery  eyes,  reddened  or  granular  lids,  twitching  of  the  face, 
inattention,  and  slowness  in  book  studies  in  a  child  otherwise  bright. 

The  conditiohs  which  are  especially  hard  upon  the  eyes  are  dim  light, 
improper  angle  of  vision,  small  print,  and  prolonged  focusing  at  close 
range.    Type  for  books  should  not  be  smaller  than  the  following: 


Type 


Width  of  Leading 


First  year 

Second  and  third  years. 

Fourth  year 

Above  this  grade 


2.6  mm. 
2.0  nmi. 
1.8  mm. 
1.6  mm. 


4.5  mm. 
4.0  mm. 

3.6  mm. 
3.0  mm. 


In  addition  to  the  size  the  characters  should  be  simple,  the  ink 
black,  and  printed  upon  paper  with  a  mat,  unreflecting  surface  that  is 
free  from  gloss.  Paper  of  a  grayish  tone  is  to  be  avoided  and  the  paper 
should  be  thick  enough  or  of  such  quality  that  the  print  does  not  show 
through  from  the  back.  Pupils  should  be  taught  that  it  is  advisable 
while  reading  or  during  other  close  focusing  of  the  eyes  occasionally  to 
look  away  and  accommodate  for  distance  to  relieve  the  tension  and 
counteract  the  tendency  to  myopia.     (See  also  pages  706  and  1086.) 

The  Ears. — It  has  been  found  that  approximately  15  per  cent,  of 
school  children  possess  some  defect  of  hearing  either  in  one  or  both 
ears.    Defective  hearing  is  frequently  mistaken  for  inattention  upon  the 
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part  of  t¥e  pupil,  for  which  he  may  be  unjustly  punished.  Practictl 
te8ts  to  cleterTtiine  the  acuteness  of  hearing  should  be  made  peparatci/ 
with  each  ear  by  the  use  of  a  wateh  or  by  the  wliisper  vo»ihl».  Dijk 
charges  from  the  ears,  known  as  abscesses  in  the  ears,  or  earache  should 
at  once  be  reported  to  the  proper  niodical  attendant 

The  Teeth. — The  proper  use  of  the  toothbrush  and  ^ilk  flo&g  to  keep 
the  surfaces  and  spaces  between  the  teeth  clean  should  be  impreeeed 
upon  every  pupil.  For  yuun^  children  silk  floss  is  not  advisable  if 
the  space  between  the  teeth  is  filled  with  soft  tissue.  Tlie  teeth  should 
be  examined  by  a  ecjnipetent  dentist  at  lenst  onee»  and  preferaldy  twic^. 
a  year.  In  the  light  of  our  pre^^ent  knowledge  it  is  an  outrage  to  allow 
caries  of  the  teeth  to  develop  into  toothache  before  children  are  taken 
to  a  dentist.  Irregularities  of  the  teeth,  especially  those  which  make  it 
impossible  to  close  the  mouth  properly^  had  to  faulty  digestion,  to  mouth 
breathing,  and  other  defects.  The  first  permanent  molars  (f»-ye«r 
molars)  are  perhaps  the  most  important  teeth  in  the  mouth,  and  are 
tbe  most  frecpiently  neglected  because  they  are  so  often  mistaken  for 
temporary  teeth.  It  should  be  known  that  decay  of  the  teeth  is  cmueil 
primarily  by  the  fermentation  of  starchy  foods  and  sugars,  so  that  the 
greatest  factor  in  preventing  dental  caries  is  the  removal  of  food  partielei 
by  frequent  brushing  and  the  use  of  the  silk  floss.  Children  should  be 
discouraged  from  eating  crackers  and  candy  betw^een  meals  and  the  teeth 
should  be  clc»aned  after  each  meal. 

To  provide  expert  dental  attention  for  all  carious  leeth,  incloding 
the  temporary  set,  would  overtax  the  facilities  of  any  ci)mmunity.  Den- 
tal clinics  should  be  provided  in  which  taries  of  the  temporary  teeth 
should  have  at  least  temporary  treatment,  it  should  he  remembered  that 
one  infected  tooth  is  like  a  rotten  apple  in  a  barrel  in  that  it  is  apt  lo  in- 
volve tbe  others* 

Nose  and  Throat. — ^The  noses  and  throats  of  all  pupils  should  be 
examined  for  any  cause  of  obstruction  to  respiration,  particularly  ade- 
noids, polypi,  deviation  of  tbe  septum,  etc.  Nosebleed  should  always  be 
reported  and  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  mouth-breathing  during 
sleep.  In  all  cases  of  acute  illness  the  throat  and  mouth  shoidd  be 
examined  for  indications  of  scarlet  fever  ur  measles  and  fur  the  sigm 
of  tonsillitis  or  diphtheria,  and  a  culture  should  be  taken  in  any  sus- 
pected case  of  diphtheria.  The  presence  of  a  discharge  from  the  noac 
should  be  noted,  and  if  it  is  thick  and  creamy  a  culture  e^uiuld  alwiji 
bo  takem  If  the  discharge  from  the  noae  is  only  fTt>m  one  uofitril  • 
foreign  l>ody  or  I  oral  i*aiise  should  b<»  bif^kctl  for.  Adrnnids  may  be  in» 
fcrreil  from  mouth-breatbing,  snoring,  chronic  post-nasal  catarrh,  or 
recurring  ear  trouble.  Pujnls  with  obviously  large  tonsils*  feciirring 
timsillitis.  and  cnlargemeiit  of  tlie  glands  of  the  neck  i?liould  be  referred 
to  a  physician  for  treatment. 


I 
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^m  DiseaBes  of  tlie  Skin. — Apart  from  the  exanthemata  the  diseases  of 
^Khc  skiu  which  are  of  iniportaucc  because  coramuoicable  are:  scabies, 
^■pediculosis,  ringwurm,  and  impetigo. 

^p  Scabies. — All  children  who  are  acratchiDg  or  have  an  irritation  oxi 
^Mhc  akm  shoidd  be  cxaTiiiued  for  8cabio8  (the  itrhmlte).  It  is  important 
^Rhat  all  ID  fee  ted  ni  embers  of  the  family  be  treated  until  cured,  else  the 
^Hisease  is  parsed  back  and  forth  from  one  to  another.  It  is  also  im- 
^feortant  that  all  eluthing,  bedding,  towels,  etc.,  and  similar  things  that 
^Kome  in  contact  with  the  body  be  boiled  each  time  they  are  washed.  All 
^rcases  of  scabies  should  be  excluded  from  school  until  cured.  Sulphur 
^fcintment  is  usually  effieacions. 

™       Pediculi  Capitis. — Pediculi  capitis  (head  lice)  are  extremely  com- 
mon among  children,  and  are  coninmnicated  directly  and  also  by  wearing 
I  each  others  hats  or  hanging  them  on  each  other's  pegs,  or  from  combs 
tod  brushes*    Every  child  should  have  its  o^vn  brush  and  comb.     These 
bhould  be  cleaned  by  immersion  in  boiling  water.    No  person  should  be 
blamed  for  having  lice,  only  for  keeping  them*     The  condition  may  be 
tsuspected  by  the  teacher  in  children  who  show  indications  of  irritation 
of  the  scalp,  and  the  condition  is  easily  detected  by  looking  for  the 
eggs  (nits),  which  are  small  wliite  ol>j>cts  adhering  to  the  hair.    Head 
lice  are  best  treated  by  killing  the  living  parasites  with  crude  petroleum 
and  then  getting  rid  of  the  nits.    With  boys  this  is  easy;  a  close  haircut  is 
LAftU  that  is  needed.    With  girls  a  fine-tooth  comb  wet  in  alcohol  or  vinegar* 
^PWhich  dissolves  the  attachment  of  the  eggs  to  the  hair,  may  be  used* 
^All  combs  and  brushes  used  should  be  carefully  washed  and  disinfected. 
Children  with  pediculi  should  be  excluded  from  school  until  their  heads 

Pire  clean.     (iSee  also  page  204,) 
EiXGWORM. — Ringworm  of  the  skin  yields  readily  to  treatment,  but 
upon  the  scalp  is  extremely  chronic.    When  the  disease  attacks  the  scalp 
the  hair  falls  off  or  breaks  off  near  the  scalp,  leaving  areas  the  size  of 
a  dime  or  dollar  nearly  bald.     The  scalp  in  these  areas  is  usually  dry 

tnd  somewhat  scaly,  but  may  be  swollen  and  crusted.  The  disease 
preads  at  the  circumference  of  the  area  and  new  areas  arise  from 
[•ratching,  Qtc,    The  diagnosis  is  made  by  looking  for  the  fungus. 

Favus. — Favus  is  a  disease  somewhat  allied  to  ringworm*  more  com- 
mon in  Europe  than  in  America,  In  this  disease  quite  abundant  crusts 
of  a  yellowish  color  are  present  when  the  process  is  active.  The  roots 
of  the  hair  are  killed  by  the  Ackorion  schonleirm,  so  that  loss  of  hair 
from  this  disease  is  permanent,  a  scar  remaining  when  the  condition  is 
cured. 
H  Cbiklron  with  ringw^orm  or  favus  should  not  be  allowed  to  attend 
School  unless  the  lesions  are  properly  dressed  and  covered  with  collodion. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  use  their  own  brushes  and  combs  and  not 
IBlo  wear  each  other's  hats,  eapa,  etc.    In  some  districts  special  schools  are 
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inaintained  for  favns  and  for  ringworm  of  the  Bcalp,  where  the  p^pSI 
receive  treatment.  I 

Impetigo.— Impetigo  is  a  disease  characterized  by  puetiiles  whidtl 
ap]>ear  an  the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  less  often  upiju  the  body  and  £calp»| 
Tlie  size  of  the  pustulea  varies  very  much  and  they  often  run  together  Ub\ 
form  on  the  face  large  superfieial  sores  covered  with  thick,  dirty,  yellow-] 
ish,  or  brownish  crusts.  The  disease  is  contagious  and  spreads  by  scratch-] 
ing  as  well  as  by  using  common  towels  and  other  things.  Children  hav*] 
ing  impetigo  should  not  be  ailowcd  to  attend  schfKil  until  all  the  sorei] 
arc  healed  and  the  skin  snioolh.  I 

Nervous  Diseases  and  Mental  Defects. — A  sharp  lookout  for  indict- J 
tions  of  diseases  of  the  iiervi-s  and  uf  mental  defects  should  be  kept  &lid-| 
egpeeial  notice  taken  of  suggestive  symptoms  in  a  child  who  did  not 
formerly  show  them.  The  teacher  should  be  taught  to  report  ins 
of  restlessness  or  inability  to  stand  or  sit  quietly  in  a  previously 
child,  especially  if  to  this  are  added  irritability  of  temper  and 
self-control,  such  as  crying  for  trifles  or  inability  to  keep  the  attention 
fixed. 

Chorea  .^Twitch  ing  of  the  muscles,  the  result  of  disease,  may  caiwe  , 
the  child  to  drop  things,  render  his  work  awkward,  or  interfere  with 
writing  or  drawing.     Such  chOdren  are  too  often  scolded  for  l>eing  in- 
attentive or  careless.     The  indications  of  chorea   (St,  Titus's  dance) 
^bould  not  be  confounded  with  habil-spasms  such  as  blinking  of  timj 
H^yelids  or  the  slower  twitching  movements  of  the  face  or  shoulders  orl 
other  parts  of  the  body,  which  may  be  due  to  defects  of  Tision,  adenoid 
growths,  or  other  refle:s  causes.     Cases  of  chorea  should  be  removed 
from  school  at  once,  both  for  the  child*s  safety  and  to  prevent  an  epi- 
demic of  imitative  movements  such  as  sometimes  occurs.     Children  with] 
Jiabit-spasms  need  not  be  withdrawTi  from  school  work,  although  Ihofiii 
conditions  often  require  treatment. 

Epilepsy. — Mild  epileptic  attacks  (petit  mat)  are  frequently  ovei^J 
looked  or  misunderstood  by  the  teacher.  Tliey  may  be  mistaken  fari 
fainting,  rsually  these  attacks  are  only  momentary,  in  which  the  diUd  j 
stares  fixedly  and  does  not  reply  to  questions  or  in  which  he  suddenly 
stops  speaking  or  w^hatever  he  is  doing  and  is  unaware  of  wliat 
going  on  about  him.  The  lapse  of  consciousness  is  one  of  the  cliamc-j 
teristic  features  of  epilepsy.  The  attack  may  be  accompanied  by  rollia^] 
up  of  the  eyes,  drooling,  or  unusual  movements  of  the  lips;  an  » 
fit  often  appears  like  a  choking  attack.  Teachers  very  frequcni 
understand  epileptic  attacks  and  cannot  be  expected  to  distinguish  theinj 
from  hysterical  convulsions  and  other  diseases.  It  does  not  ne 
follow  that  cases  of  epilepsy  should  be  witlidrawn  from  the  achool,] 
medical  advice  should  always  be  had, 

Neitrasthenia, — Neurasthenia  or  nerve  fatigue  may  be  ahown' 
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irritability  or  sleeplessness  and  other  indications  threatening  a  nervous 
breakdown.  This  may  be  due  to  irregular  habits,  want  of  proper  sleep, 
lack  of  suitable  food,  poor  hygienic  conditions,  or  simply  from  the  child 
being  pushed  in  school  beyond  his  physical  or  mental  capacity.  Exces- 
sive fear  or  morbid  ideas,  bashfulness,  undue  sensitiveness,  causeless  fits 
of  crying,  morbid  introspection,  and  self -consciousness  may  also  be  symp- 
toms of  a  neurasthenic  condition,  and  call  for  investigation  and  for  the 
teacher's  S3mipathy  and  winning  of  the  child's  confidence  to  prevent 
developments  of  a  more  serious  nature.  Excitability  is  often  the  first 
stage  of  fatigue  and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  brightness  and  therefore 
encouraged. 

The  teacher  should  know  that  forgetfulness,  loss  of  interest  in  work 
and  play,  desire  for  solitude,  untidiness  in  dress  or  person,  and  like 
changes  of  character  are  sometimes  incidental  to  the  period  of  puberty. 

Defectives. — Mentally  defective  children  in  the  public  schools  ex- 
hibit certain  common  characteristics  which  soon  become  evident.  The 
typical  incorrigible  child  of  the  primary  grades  often  is  a  mentally  de- 
fective chHd  of  the  excitable  type.  They  are  destructive,  cruel  to  smaller 
children,  and  often  precocious  sexually.  Cerjtain  cases  show  marked 
moral  deficiency.  Mentally  defective  children  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  who  are  only  temporarily  backward  as  a  result  of  some  re- 
movable cause  such  as  defective  vision,  impaired  hearing,  adenoid 
growths,  or  as  a  result  of  unhappy  home  conditions,  irregular  habits, 
want  of  proper  sleep,  lack  of  suitable  food,  bad  hygienic  conditions,  etc. 
Teachers  should  refer  to  the  medical  inspectors  for  examination  children 
who,  without  obvious  cause,  such  as  absence  or  ill  health,  show  them- 
selves imable  to  keep  up  in  their  school  work,  who  are  imable  to  fix  their 
attention,  or  are  incorrigible. 

A  careful  lookout  should  be  kept  for  children  showing  sexual  per- 
version, for  one  sexual  pervert  may  demoralize  a  whole  school. 

Vaccination. — Vaccination  should  be  required  of  all  children  before 
they  are  permitted  to  attend  school.  The  evidence  of  a  successful 
vaccination  usually  accepted  is  a  physician's  certificate  or  a  characteris- 
tic scar.  For  the  indices  of  a  successful  take  see  page  11.  School 
children  should  be  vaccinated  before  entering  school  and  again  before 
entering  high  school. 
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SECTION  XII 
DISINFECTION 

CHAPTEE  I 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Disinfection. — Disinfection  means  the  destruction  of  the  agents  caus« 
ing  infection.  An  object  is  said  to  be  infected  when  contaminated  with 
pathogenic  microorganisms.  It  is  disinfected  by  destroying  these  or- 
ganisms, whether  they  are  in  the  substance  or  on  the  surface  of  that 
object.  Disinfection,  then,  deals  only  with  destroying  the  vitality  of 
those  minute  forms  of  life  which  cause  disease.  It  does  not  mean  the 
destruction  of  all  the  lower  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  that  may 
be  in  or  upon  an  object — this  is  sterilization. 

Disinfecting  procedures  properly  applied  have  an  important  part  in 
the  prevention  of  communicable  diseases.  Their  efficiency  decreases  as 
the  distance  between  the  place  of  origin  of  the  infection  (the  patient) 
and  the  point  of  their  application  is  increased. 

Sterilization. — All  processes  which  sterilize  necessarily  disinfect, 
but  all  disinfecting  processes  by  no  means  sterilize.  The  distinction  be- 
tween disinfection  and  sterilization  arises  principally  from. the  fact 
that  spores  have  a  much  greater  resistance  to  all  influences  which  de- 
stroy the  vegetative  cells.  Fortunately,  none  of  the  pestilential  diseases 
of  man  which  occur  in  widespread  epidemics,  so  far  as  known,  are  caused 
by  microorganisms  with  resistant  spores;  therefore  the  usual  processes 
of  disinfection  may  be  thoroughly  efficient,  yet  leave  many  harmless  and 
hardy  forms  of  microscopic  life  alive.  In  other  words,  sterilization  is 
rarely  necessary  in  public  health  work,  except  in  the  case  of  anthrax, 
tetanus  and  other  spore-bearing  infections  such  as  malignant  edema 
and  the  gas  bacillus  group. 

Antiseptics. — Antiseptic  substances  prevent  decomposition  and  de- 
cay. Such  substances  retard  or  prevent  the  growth  and  activity  of  micro- 
organisms, but  do  not  necessarily  destroy  them ;  that  is,  antiseptics  delay 
or  prevent  fermentation  and  putrefaction  without  destroying  the  micro- 
organisms which  cause  these  processes.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  antis('])tic  and  the  disinfecting  power  of  most  substances.  For 
instance,  a  solution  of  formalin  will  restrain  the  development  of  most 
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bacteria  in  the  proportion  of  1  io  r>n;noO^  but  it  requires  a  3  to  10  per 
tout,  solution  of  this  Viquu]  to  kill  tht*  hactoria  in  a  reasonably  short  time, 
As  weak  a  Bolution  of  biehlorid  of  mercury  as  1  to  300,000  will  eoractimw 
]nvvont  tlm  gerTninntion  of  anthrax  6[>ores,  whereas  it  requircK  a  1  to 
1.000  solution  to  destroy  them.  Saturated  flolutione  of  Bait  or  sugar 
will  preserve  meat,  vegetables,  aiifl  other  organir  Hubstanees;  that  i&^  they 
are  antiseptic  in  their  action  hut  not  germicidal,  as  they  have  amall 
powers  of  destroying  niicroorgaiiismg, 

Asepsis, — Asepsis  means  freedom  from  or  absence  of  living  [patho- 
genic  microorganisms   and    is    practically   equivalent   to   steriUzatioii.  j 
Surgical  asepsis  may  be  achieved  through  phyi^ical  cleardiness.  I 

Germicide. — A  germicide  is  a  substance  or  agent  which  deetroyt  i 
germs.      Germicides   and    disinfectants   are    iutcn  bangcablc    tenng,  as 
both  are  used  to  iudicate  tfic   destruction  of   microorganisms*     Many 
germicides  used  in  public  health  work  are  potent  enough  to  steriliJC 
objects  with  which  they  come  in  contact 

Deodoiiakt. — A  deodorant  is  a  substance  which  has  the  power  to 
destroy  or  to  neutralize  the  unpleasant  odors  arising  from  organic  mat- 
ter undergoing  fermentation  or  putrefaction.  Such  substances  must  be 
distinguished  carefully  from  <lisinfectauts.  Deodorants  destroy  smelli; 
disinfectants  destroy  germs.  Many  of  the  disinfecting  agents  are  also 
deodorants,  hut  all  deodorizing  substances  are  by  no  means  disinfectanti^. 
For  example,  charcoal  will  absorb  the  malodormis  gases  arising  from 
putrefying  and  fermenting  materials,  but  it  is  inert  so  far  as  its  power 
ti»  destroy  the  cause  of  these  processes  is  concerned.  Formalin,  on  the 
other  handt  is  a  true  deodoraut  and  disirifectant,  as  it  comhines  Willi 
the  organic  matter  to  form  new  compounds  which  ar©  both  odorleM 
and  sterile.  Biehlorid  of  mercury,  while  a  very  |>otent  germiridc*  has 
practically  no  immediate  elTect  upon  odors.  The  volatile  oils  and  otlwT 
substances  having  a  pungent  odor  are  not  deodorants ;  they  simply  cover  i 
up  one  smell  with  aiu>tlier. 

Fumigation. — Fumigation  consists  in  liberating  fumes  or  gases  with 
the  objet^t  of  destroying  germs,  vermin,  insects,  rats,  mice  and  other 
small  animals  acting  as  carriiTs  of  infertion.    The  chief  fumigant?  u«J 
iu  public  health  work  are  formaldehyd  and  sulphur  dioxid:  to  a  Irj^  tx- 
tent  carbon  monoxide  funnel  gases,  hydrocyanic  acid,  pyrethmm.  carbon 
bisulpbid,  chlorin.  etc.    Most  of  tht>e  are  very  poisonous  to  hfglier  forms  i 
cif  life,  but  have  little  or  no  germicidal  power — excepting  formaldehyd 
which  is  a  good  germicide,  but  feeble  insecticide.     I-^miigation  cannot 
take  the  place  of  disinfection;  gases  at  best  have  but  the  merest  surfan* 
action.    As  they  lack  the  power  of  penetration  they  canuot  he  depended 
u\Hm  to  disinfect  even  thin  fabrics,  or  surfaces  soiled  with  sputtim  i>r| 
similar  discharges  in  which  the  virus  is  protected  against  the  fumigatiiif  j 
gas* 
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^L  The  terms  fumigation  and  disiiifection  have  been  miicTi  confust-d* 
^Beeause  fumigation  is  not  neeessary  or  ineffective  after  eome  of  the  com- 
^■itiiinieable  diseases — the  word  has  gone  forth  that  disinfection  is  iinneo 
^■essary  and  useless.  No  mistake  could  be  greater.  Fumigation  has  its 
^place  and  its  limitations  in  pidilic  health  work— so  ako  disinfection, 

NatTire's  Disinfecting  Agencies. — In  nature  many  forces  are  con- 
stantly at  work  to  destroy  infection  and  thereby  limit  the  fipread  of 
the  communicable  discaiies.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sanitarian  to  eneourage 
the  use  of  these  natural  disinfecting  agencies;  they  are  dilution,  sun- 
light, dryness,  time  and  symbio.sis.  Sunlight  is  a  great  destroyer  of  germ 
life.  Few  microbes,  especially  the  pathogenic  ones^  can  live  in  the  direct 
bright  snnlight  many  hours.  Dryness  is  another  natural  condition  that 
is  destructive  to  many  of  the  minute  forms  of  life  with  which  we  have 
to  contend.  The  combination  of  dryness  and  sunlight  is  quite  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  tlie  ordinary  fumigating  processes  which  are  com- 
monly used  in  practical  disinfection  against  surface  contamination. 
Drjiiess,  snnlight,  and  cleanliness  are  the  keynotes  of  sanitation  in  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the  term. 

■  We  now  know  that  most  of  the  patbogcnir  microorganisms  do  not 
grow  and  multiply  in  our  environment.  For  t!ie  most  part  they  soon  di^ 
when  wafted  into  the  air,  deposited  on  surfaces,  conveyed  in  water  or 
placed  in  the  soil.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  some  of  tbeni  find  condi- 
tions favorable  for  development  in  focjds  such  as  milk  and  meat,  and  ex- 
ceptionally in  water.  Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  ordinarily  it  requires 
a  certain  number  of  microorganisms  to  produce  infection.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  a  single  typhoid  bacillus  or  a  single  tetanus  spore  may  'licindle 
a  conflagration/'    Experimental  evidence  with  the  infections  upon  labor* 

Iatory  animals  teaches  the  lesson  that  ordinarily  an  animal  is  capable  of 
taking  care  of  minute  amounts  of  infection,  particularly  if  atteimated. 
It  requires  ten  tuberclo  bacilli  to  cause  tuberculosis  in  a  guinea-pig. 
Dilution,  attenuation,  and  the  conditions  of  our  environment,  unfavor- 
able to  most  germs  harniful  to  man,  therefore  protect  us  in  no  small 
measure  against  the  connnunicable  diseases.  This  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  the  comnmnicable  infections  are  contracted  largely  through  close 
I lersonal  a ssoi-ia t ion . 

Cleanliness. — Cleaoliness  is  a  very  important  adjnnct  to  the  work  of 
disinfection.    In  fact,  cleanliness  lies  at  the  base  of  all  our  sanitary  meas- 
ures.   The  mere  act  of  cleaning  removes  some  of  the  adherent  microbes 
from  the  surface  and  the  ordinary  scrubbing  and  washing  result  in  the 
^Kfinal  destruction  of  many  more.     Pry  dusting  and  sweeping  serve  only 
^Kto  stir  up  dust  and  infertion^  which  settle  down  again  upon  the  same 
^Kor   other   surfaces.     Cleanliness  serves   another   impurtant   purptise,  s<.» 
^Kfar  as  infection  is  concerned ;  it  removes  the  organic  matter  on  which 
^^and  in  which  bacteria  may  find  favorable  conditions  for  prolonging  life 
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and  viruleuee.  The  modern  couceptioii  r>f  deanlrness  has  expanded  with 
tlie  growth  of  the  sanitary  sciences.  We  no\ir  aim  at  biological  cleanliai«« 
as  well  as  t'sthetic  elcanliness.  This  indudes  not  only  the  removal  o! 
organic  matter,  but  the  destruction  of  insects  and  vermin,  aad  their 
feeding  and  breeding  places,  (See  page  781.)  So  far  as  personal  deao* 
liness  is  concerned,  the  two  imp4)rtant  acts  to  prevent  infection  are:  (1) 
Washing  the  hantls  before  eating,  before  handling  food  and  after  lf«?» 
ing  the  toilet;  and  ('I)  keeping  the  fingers  away  from  the  moutli  and 
nose. 

The  surfaces  frequently  used  or  hantlled  by  the  public,  such  as  wood- 
work, seats,  floors,  <lesks,  door  hantlhs  and  the  like  in  schools,  stores, 
factories,  shops  and  public  conveyances  and  assembly  places  should, 
when  practicable*  he  frequently  Bcnibbed  with  hot  soap-suds  and  strong 
soda  solution.  This  alho  includes  the  seats  of  water-closets  and  priviegy 
wash-basins,  and  other  objects  used  in  common. 

In  the  wholesale  disinfection  which  must  he  practiced  to  check 
spread  epidemic  diseases  due  to  liaf  tcrial  infei-tion  we  are  largely  ItmitiS) 
to  the  use  of  the  agents  which  nature  has  constantly  at  w^ork  to  de^tiojr 
such  infection.  Against  a  single  case  of  communicable  disease  or  against 
a  limitc*d  in  fed  e*!  area  we  may  employ  aggressive  measures  such  as 
steam  and  strong  chemicals;  hut  when  a  disease,  due  to  bacterial  infec- 
tion, has  spread  over  an  extensive  district  these  methods  must  be  sap- 
plemented  by  all  the  resources  of  nature.  The  people  must  l>e  i^ducated 
so  as  individually  to  employ  intelligent  measures  to  avoid  the  infection. 
Cleanliiiess  must  be  more  scrupulously  practiced  than  ever,  sunlight  and 
dryness  must  be  given  their  fullest  opportunity  to  operate  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  few^  failed  carpets  or  colors. 

Antibiosis  and  Symbiosis. — Many  pathogenn*  niMTMurgani^nis  are 
destroyed  in  tlie  pro<  ci^f^  uf  j)utrefactiun  and  fermentation.  They  dm  to 
the  fierce  struggle  for  existence  going  on  in  thea€  procefesea  of  decean- 
p^sition.  For  the  most  part  the  hardier  saprophytic  f«»rn»s  of  life  over- 
power and  kill  the  disease- producing  microorganisms  whicli  have  vant' 
paratively  feeble  powers  of  resistance.  The  fact  that  iJifected  earcmsMt* 
sewage,  and  putriil  organic  matt4?r  genendly  purify  th»*msche8  by  the 
very  processes  that  destroy  tliem  is  a  furturmte  provision  of  nature. 

When  and  Where  to  Disinfect, — It  naturally  sugge^t^^  itself  tluit  it 
is  much  blotter  to  j>rc\ejit  infect iun  than  to  be  compelled  to  destroy  it 
after  it  has  become  disscmirjak-d  through  ignorance,  earelcs«nes»,  or  neg- 
ligence. It  is  the  duty  of  the  ilisinfector  to  destroy  infection  whereiff 
it  is  found;  it  is  the  ideal  of  the  sanitarian  to  prevent  the  t^ptmA  of 
infeeiiou  so  as  to  rcjider  broadcast  disijifi-t-tion  unn^n-cssiiry. 

The  best  place  to  apply  disinfection  la  at  the  seat  of  origin  of  the 
iTift*ction.  Man  is  the  fountain-licail  of  most  of  Ihe  infections  to  which 
he  is  heir;  hence  the  most  cireetive  place  to  apply  disinfectants  i»  at 
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the  bedside.  The  excretions.  Lv^iKtially  those  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and 
bowelg,  as  well  m  dieehargee  from  eruptions  and  wounds  most  frequently 
need  attention.  When  proper  precautionary  measures  have  been  taken  at 
the  bedside  with  a  caiso  of  cholera,  typlioid  fever,  or  plague  there  is  little 
need  of  eiibsecjuently  dii^iufeetiug  the  eiekroom,  but  when  a  diffusion 
of  tlie  infta^tion  regults  then  a  general  disinfection  becomes  neeef^sary. 

Oualificatioiis  of  the  Bisinfector.— The  disinfection  of  any  given 
place  i6  a  <;ianpicx  optTalion,  and  hhouhl  not  be  attempted  by  anyone  nut 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  tlie  particular  infection  with  whicli 
he  has  to  deal  and  a  thorou^u:h  knowledge  of  the  disinfecting  agents  em- 
ployed. In  other  words,  it  is  quite  as  important  to  know  what  to  disin- 
fect as  how  to  disinfect  and  when  to  disinfect.  A  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  causes  and  modes  of  transmission  of  the  communicable  dis- 
eases is  the  most  useful  weapon  the  disinfector  has  in  Ms  fight  against 
the  spread  of  infection. 

The  eneeess  of  the  disinfeetor  lies  in  personal  attention  to  minute 
details.  Germs  are  little  things,  and  it  is  little  things  that  count  in  this 
kind  of  work.  The  disinfeetor  wlio  is  satisfied  to  leave  the  process  m 
the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  person  with  a  few  words  of  instruction 
cannot  ej^pect  to  obtain  trustworthy  rcBults.  The  disinfeetor  must  give 
personal  surveillance  to  the  whole  process — the  materials,  the  strength  of 
eolutions,  modes  of  application — and  must  be  present  to  guide  and  direct 
every  step  of  the  operation  with  the  same  conscientiousness  and  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  surgeon  assures  himself  of  every  detail  of 
asepsis  in  his  operating-room. 

Much  of  the  routine  disinfection  done  hy  departments  of  health  is 
probably  ineffective,  although  the  procedure  is  faithfully  carried  out 
as  a  routine.  The  average  disinfecting  squad  does  not  understand  the 
effect  of  temiieraturc,  humidity,  outside  M'inds,  porosity  of  walls,  shape 
and  size  of  enclosures,  and  the  rate  of  application  of  the  disinfcx-tion 
and  other  factors. 

Controls. — Every  disinfecting  proc  ess  should  be  controlled  by  eJtposing 
cultures  upon  paper  slips  or  thn-ads  as  a  guide  and  check  to  the  thor- 
onghness  of  the  process,  "^lliis  may  perhaps  best  be  done  by  saturating 
til  reads  with  an  at  live  culture  of  B,  prodigmms.  These  threads  are  at* 
tached  to  little  slips  of  paper  which  are  tlien  exposed  in  various  i>ortions 
of  the  room  to  be  disinfeided.  After  the  completion  of  the  operation  tlie 
threads  are  inoculated  into  Dunham's  peptone  medium.  If  the  i>\  prodi- 
giositJi  lias  survived  the  characteristic  rc*tl  color  appears  in  the  culture 
medium. 

BisiEfection  Must  Be  in  Excess  of  Bequirements. — The  disinfection 
of  rooms,  bcibling,  ships,  and  objects  that  have  been  exposed  to  infection 
must  of  necessity  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements.  This 
is  one  of  the  dilliculties  met  with  in  attacking  an  invisible  foe.    A  sick- 
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room  might  readily  be  disiDfected  and  rendered  safe  by  applying  a  few 
gills  of  one  of  the  germicidal  solutions  to  a  small  spot  or  a  limited 
area.  But,  as  we  cannot  see  the  germs,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  our 
disinfecting  agents  to  every  inch  of  surface  of  the  room  and  all  its  con- 
tents in  order  not  to  miss  that  particular  spot.  At  first  disinfection  was 
directed  by  a  shotgim  process  in  a  general  sort  of  blunderbuss  w»y 
against  everj^thing,  but  now  that  we  know  more  about  the  habits  and 
habitat  of  each  one  of  the  particular  microorganisms  we  can  concim- 
trate  our  efforts  with  some  exactness  upon  the  particular  objects  liable 
to  transmit  infection,  and  with  greater  assurance  of  eradicating  danger. 

The  Ideal  Diainfectant. — The  ideal  disinfectant  must  first  and  fore- 
most possess  a  high  germicidal  power.  It  must  not  be  rendered  ineffee- 
tive  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter ;  it  must  be  reasonably  stable,  bo 
as  not  to  deteriorate  under  ordinary  conditions ;  it  must  be  soluble  or 
readily  miscible  in  water;  if  it  forms  an  emulsion  the  emulsion  should  be 
permanent;  it  should  be  harmless  to  man  and  the  higher  animals;  it 
should  have  the  power  of  penetration;  it  should  not  corrode  metalSi 
bleach,  rot  or  stain  fabrics,  and,  finally,  it  should  be  reasonable  in  price. 

The  stress  of  modern  activities  demands  disinfecting  processes  that 
are  instantaneous  in  their  action,  alUpervading  in  their  effects,  cheap* 
harmless,  and  free  from  unpleasant  odors  that  might  be  offensive  to 
the  fastidious.  Such  perfect  disinfectants  are  not  known.  It  requires 
money  and  the  expenditure  of  well-directed  and  intelligent  energy  to 
accomplish  satisfactory  disinfection.  No  one  substance  is  applicable  h 
all  diseases  or  to  all  substances,  or  even  to  (he  same  disease  or  the  same 
substance  under  different  condifwrus. 

Terminal  Disinfection, — Terminal  fumigation  during  recent  years  has 
been  disparaged  as  a  public  health  measure  because  it  has  little  effect 
upon  the  control  of  the  communicable  diseases  and  the  cost  of  such 
disinfection  appears  to  be  disproportionately  large  to  the  benefits.  Tlie 
evident  limitations  of  terminal  fumigation  have  cast  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  some  health  otllcers  upon  the  value  of  disinfection  in  general,  Thia  is 
an  unfortunate  attitude.  No  one  can  question  the  great  value  of  disin- 
fection properly  applied.  It  is,  of  course,  much  more  important  to  de» 
stroy  the  infective  diseharges  throughout  the  course  of  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever  than  to  trust  to  one  final  disinfection  of  the  sick-room  and  its 
contents.  The  same  holds  with  about  equal  force  for  most  of  the  com* 
municable  diseases.  We  now  know  that  fomitcs  play  a  comparatively 
minor  role  in  the  transmission  of  disease.  The  disinfection  of  roonM 
and  objects  does  not  now,  therefore,  hold  the  importance  in  the  minds 
of  sanitarians  that  it  onc*e  did.  The  principal  i>bjects  that  ntvd  disinfect 
tion  are  the  discharges  from  the  body;  towels,  bedding,  handkerchiefs 
and  fabrics;  food;  tableware  and  other  objects  that  have  bwn  moutlied, 
auil  finally  the  hands  of  the  nurse,  physician  and  others  who  COHM  ID 
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^^Jonfac't  with  the  infection.     Hawever,  if  terminal  disinfection  prevents 
^B  the  oreurreiice  of  only  a  small  iinmhcr  of  cases  it  woiiM  still  seem  to  be 
^m  worth  while.     Moreover,  what  health  officer  would  willingly  allow  his 
B  chilrl  to  occupy  the  bcrl  or  banclle  the  objects  in  a  room  soon  after  a 
H  case  of  typboid,  scarlet  fever,  tiibereulosif^,  or  diphtheria  without  first 
H  applying  some  effective  method  of  purification?    Tlie  greater  the  care 
^B  and  cleanliDess  exercised  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  less 
H  the  need  of  terminal  disinfection.    So  long  as  we  possess  such  a  reason* 
^B  ably  efficient  and  satisfactory  substance  as  formaldehyde  terminal  disin- 
^B  fection  should  be  practiced  after  aJl  diseases  in  wliich  the  environment 
^■may  become  infected,  even  though  the  danger  be  slight. 
^M        The  distinction  between  fumigation  and  disinfection  must  be  kept 
^m  clearly  in  mind  (see  page  1100).    Terminal  fumigation  for  measles  and 
H  for  certain  other  frail  and  short-lived  viruses  may  not  be  necessary,  hut 
^B  disinfection  of  objects  likely  to  convey  disease  will  always  be  demanded. 
^m        Penetration, — In  practical  disinfection  a  certain  amount  of  penetra- 
^Btion  is  almost  always  called  for.    Most  germicides  penetrate  poorly  and 
^■slowly.    As  a  rule,  suhstancefi  in  solution  penetrate  better  than  substances 
in  emulsion.     Gaseous  subtances  cannot  he  depended  upon  to  penetrate 
at  all.     They  ha%'e  only  the  merest  surface  action.     Fecea  and  sputum 
are  not  only  the  most  difficult  to  penetrate,  but  also  the  most  important 
because  so  apt  to  contain  virulent  patliogenic  microorganisms  through- 
out their  mass.    Xo  germicidal  agent  can  be  depended  upon  to  permeate 
a  fecal  mass  under  ordinary  conditions  in  a  reasonable  time.     It  is, 
therefore,  most  important  that  such  sulistances  be  thoroughly  disinte* 
grated  and  the  germicide  incorporated  tliroughout  the  mass.     Bacteria 
in   nature   are   usually   imbedded    in    various   substances   which    differ 

I  greatly  in  consistency  and  composition,  and  therefore  practical  disinfec- 
tion calls  for  stronger  solutions  and  longer  time  tlian  indicated  by  labora- 
tory tests  upon  the  naked  germ  cells.     In  certain  instances,  where  pene- 
tration is  required,  trust  should  only  be  placed  in  steam,  dry  heat,  or 
^  boiling.    None  of  tire  ordinary  chemicals  can  be  trusted  to  penetrate  up- 
H  bolstered  furniture,  mattresses,  pillows,  thick  blankets  and  the  like. 
H        Albnminaus  Hatter. —  Albuminous  matter  seriously  interferes  with  the 
^"  ethcicncy  of  almost  all  germicidal  agents.     Chlorinated  lime  and  potas- 
sium permanganate  attack  albuminous  matter  with  avidity  and  are  thus 
K  soon  used  up.     The  metallic  salts  coagulate  albuminous  matter,  thus 
^  automatically  impeding  further  ingress.     Formaldehyd  and  phenol  show 
less  reduction  of  power  in  the  presence  of  albuminous  matter  tban  per- 
H  baps  any  of  the  other  germicides. 

^^  In  nature,  bacteria  are  usually  imbedded  in  albuminous  matter. 
The  way  in  which  albuminous  matter  handicaps  germicidal  action  has 
been  shown  by  many  investigators.  Behring  found,  for  ejcample,  that 
anthrax  bacilli  suspended  in  water  are  killed  in  a  few  minutes  w^ith 
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hichlorid  of  mercury  1-500,000;  in  bouillon  it  required  1-40,000;  while 
in  blood  Berum  l-'<fOOO  was  not  always  elTeotive. 

Time. — ^Time  is  an  essential  factor  too  frequently  clisregarded  in  di«- 
infe<  ting  with  liquids  in  8Ui^peu?iion  or  soUrtion.  Very  few  rhenural  tils- 
iiiftH'tants  a«*t  insiaiitly,  even  in  strong  solutions  antl  under  favorable 
conditions.  The  mieroorganisma  are  go  often  in  elai^iers  or  are  stir* 
roimded  by  mucoid  films  or  are  so  iniberbled  in^or^ranic  matter  that  a 
eoDsiderable  time  is  required  for  the  disinfecting  solution  to  penetrate  to 
the  germ.  If  the  mierobes  are  dry  it  takes  a  certain  time  to  wet  thrm 
before  the  chemical  can  act  Tliese  and  other  factors  must  be  added  to 
the  time  actually  necessary  for  the  substance  to  destroy  the  life  of  the 
germ  after  it  comes  in  direct  contact  with  it. 

It  is  well-known  that  some  germicides,  particularly  the  metallic  salts, 
if  given  sufficient  time,  will  eventually  kill  in  exceedingly  weak  dilu- 
tions*  Mercuric  chlorid*  according  to  Chick  and  Martin,  will  act  as  a 
germicide  in  a  dilution  of  1  to  1,000,000  if  given  sufficient  time.  The 
action  of  copper  Rnl])hate  in  exceedingly  weak  dilutions  on  algae  is  alft> 
of  interest  in  this  connection.  Some  disinfectants,  on  the  other  hand, 
exert  their  most  useful  action  promptly,  and  are  then  rapidly  ns4jd  up 
by  being  deeom potted,  or  otherwise  lose  their  pt^wer. 

Chick  found  a  logarithmic  ratio  between  concentration  of  disinfect- 
ant and  the  time  taken  to  disinfect.  She  found,  furthermore,  that  the 
phenol  coefficient  of  mercuric  ehlorid  with  B.  typhosus  varies  greatlv 
with  the  prolongation  of  exposure.    Thus: 

Phenol  coefficient  of  HgCU 


2  5  minute  exposure  ^    1^  5  coefficient* 
10  "  **        =  175 

30  "  «        =  550  * 


. 


This  is  an  interesting  side  light  on  the  EideaUWalker  technic  which. 
until  recently,  permitted  a  latitude  of  time  of  comparison  varying  from 
2^2  to  15  minutes.  ^Iiis  wi«le  varintinn  of  the  coefficient,  howerer*  i» 
found  mainly  in  the  case  of  tlic  metallic  salts* 

Time  is  an  exceedingly  imjwrtant  element  in  disinfection.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  simply  dip  the  bamls  in  and  out  of  a  bichlorid  solution, 
to  rinse  fabrics  in  carlx)lle  acid  solution,  or  to  pour  fornialin  tiver  fint^A. 
It  takes  time  to  penetrate  and  then  to  kill. 

Temperature. — There  is  a  complete  analogy  existing  between  a  chem- 
ical reaction  and  disinfection,  one  reagent  being  represented  by  the  dis* 
infectant  and  the  other  by  the  protoplasm  of  tlie  bacterium.  Chick  states 
that  the  velocity  of  disinfection  increases  with  the  rise  in  temperature  in 
a  manner  similar  U>  that  of  a  chemical  reaction.  In  fact,  the  terapem- 
ture  so  greatly  influences  the  disinfecting  power  of  liquids  that  it  w 
strongly  recommended  always  to  use  warm  solutions  in  actual  proctire. 
Even  slight  changes  of  temperature  may  make  a  great  difference.    Feebh 
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antiseptic  solutions  become  strong  germicides  when  wanned.  Phelps 
claims  that  as  the  temperature  increases  arithmetically,  the  velocity  of 
reaction  increases  geometrically.  This  is  not  a  general  rule  applicable 
for  all  disinfectants*  for  Chick  showed  that  the  germicidal  power  of  the 
metallic  salts  increases  2  to  4  fold  for  each  rise  of  10°  C,  while  phenol 
usoally  rises  7  to  8  fold  for  each  similar  change  in  temperature, 

A  good  instance  of  the  effect  of  temperature  ie  given  by  Heiden,  who 
found  that  anthrax  spores  which  s^nrvived  the  effects  of  a  5  per  cent 
carbolic  solution  for  36  days  at  room  temperature  were  destroyed  in 
half  an  hour  in  the  same  solution  at  65*^  C.  At  75**  C.  it  took  only  3 
minutes  to  kill  them.  A  3  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution  killed  the 
eame  spores  at  this  temperature  iji  15  minutes  and  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion in  from  2  to  2V2  hours, 

Emulsiona  and  Solutioni*— As  a  rule  an  emulsion  has  greater  germi* 
cidal  power  than  a  ^ulutii^n,  Ttius  soapy  and  resinous  emulsions  of  the 
phenols  may  accentuate  the  germicidal  power  of  these  subst-ances.  Chick 
and  Martin  have  observed  that  the  pnrticles  of  an  emulsion  or  soapy 
preparation  of  the  coal-tar  atids  exhibit  active  Brownian  motion,  The 
bacteria  are  considerably  larger  than  the  mean  diameter  of  the  emulsi- 
fied particles.  The  bacteria  nuiy  plainly  be  seen  to  be  bombanled  by 
these  particles.  In  this  way  the  bacteria  are  frequently  brought  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  undiluted  partieleB  of  pure  coal-tar  acids. 
The  maximum  effect  may  therefore  be  obtained  and  the  deatli  of  the  bac- 
teria is  inevita1>le.  Such  a  concentration  is  less  likely  to  occur  with  sub- 
stances in  solution*  The  coal-tar  acids  in  suspension  act  upon  the  bac- 
teria first  through  pliysicocheniical  ads^orption,  and  secondarily  through 
chemical  combination.  The  bacteria  rapidly  become  surrounded  by  the 
disinfectant  in  a  much  greater  concentration  than  actually  exists  within 
the  liquid.  Other  particulate  matters  present  have  the  same  power  of 
adsorption,  and  their  presence  therefore  interferes  with  the  germicidal 
value  of  substances  in  emulsion.  Thus  the  value  of  phenol  is  barely  im- 
paired by  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  solution,  while  emulj^ified  dis- 
infectants are  reduced  to  one-third  or  one-half  their  original  value.  That 
germicidal  substances  in  emulsion  fail  to  penetrate  may  be  demonstrated 
by  pouring  one  of  the  coal  far  emulsions  upon  a  fecal  mass;  a  visible  layer 
of  tlie  coal-tar  creosotes  soon  collects  upon  the  surface,  plainly  visible 
as  a  film. 

Bilution. — It  is  not  enough  in  applying  any  agent  whose  best  working 
strength  is  known  to  use  a  feniall  volume  of  the  solution  of  that  particular 
strength.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  substance  used  so 
that  it  shall  be  present  throughout  the  whole  mass  in  the  proportion  re- 
quired. Thus  an  agent  that  is  effective  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  cannot 
be  used  in  that  strength  to  disinfect  an  equal  volume  of  an  infected 
liquid,  since  the  mixture  would  then  contain  but  1  per  cent.     This  is 
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particularly  importaDt  in  the  disinfection  of  urine,  feces,  sputum,  Tom- 
itus  and  the  like. 

Eeactiou. — The  reaction  of  the  solution  and  of  the  medium  to  be  dis- 
infected varies  with  the  substance  employed.  Thus  lime  is  an  alkali,  and 
if  used  to  disinfect  an  acid  eub^tance  enough  mu^t  first  be  added  to 
neutralize  the  medium  and  then  an  additional  amount  of  lime  must  be 
added  necessary  to  accomplish  the  disinfection-  In  the  same  way,  if 
mercuric  chlorid  is  added  to  solutions  containing  gulphids*  caustic 
alkalis,  or  certain  metallic  salt^,  sufficient  must  be  added  in  order  to 
first  precipitate  these  substances  and  then  enough  more  added  to  exert 
its  disinfecting  action.  Likewise,  the  greater  the  number  of  germs  to 
be  destroyed  the  greater  the  amount  of  the  disinfectant  required  to  ic- 
coniplish  the  purpose. 

How  the  Bacteria  Arc  Killed. — Chemical  substances  act  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  to  bring  about  the  desirurtion  of  bacteria.  Just  how 
the  microbes  are  poisoned  is^  in  many  instances,  an  unsolved  problem  to 
toxicology*  In  particular  eases  there  appears  to  be  a  chemical  uuiou 
between  the  disinfectant  and  the  protein  of  the  bacteria,  as  appears  to  be 
the  case  with  corrosive  sublimate  or  forraahlehyd.  In  s*>me  instances  tin* 
protein  of  the  cell  is  ciJagidated,  as  in  the  case  of  carbolic  acid  and 
homologous  substances.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  higher  the  grade 
of  dissociation  the  greater  is  the  disinfecting  power  of  the  aolutiom  Thu* 
in  the  case  of  the  soluble  metallie  salts,  and  especially  mercury,  it  de- 
pends upon  whether  in  the  electrolytic  dissociation  the  metal  exists  as  an 
independent  ion  or  whether  it  exists  as  a  complex  ion.  In  the  first  awe 
the  solution  has  strong  germicidal  properties;  in  the  second  these  proper* 
ties  are  much  weaker.  In  other  liquids,  as,  fur  example,  akxjhol,  ether, 
etc*,  the  metallic  salts  have  very  slight  dissociation  which,  according  to 
Kronig  and  Paul,  explains  the  weaker  disinfecting  power  of  these  solu- 
tions. The  disinfecting  power  of  metallic  salts  depends,  furthermore, 
not  only  upon  the  influence  of  the  metal  ion,  but  also  upon  the  other 
ions  and  upon  the  undissociated  parts  of  the  metallic  salts. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  disinfectants  destroy  bacteria  may  be  divided 
into  4  groups : 

(1)  Destruction  by  oxidation  as  ozone,  chlorinated  lime,  potassium 
permanganate  and  the  halogens. 

(2)  Destruction  by  ionic  poison  with  coagulation,  as  the  metallic 
salts.  ^ 

(3)  Destruction  by  coagulation  and  poisoning  not  ionic  in  cliar- 
acter,  as  carbolic  acid  and  phenol  derivatives, 

(4)  Destruction  by  emulsoid  action,  that  is,  through  Brownian 
movement  and  adsorption. 

Tlic  Choice  of  Germicide. — The  choice  of  the  chemical  to  bo  irtcd 
depends  somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  disinfected,  u 
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^'ell  as  upon  the  resistance  of  the  vinis.  Ordinary  ^erniieidal  solutions, 
fiuf'h  as  hichlorid  of  mcrcvury,  l-in00»  or  carbolic  aeidj  2^2  per  cent.,  can* 
not  be  trusted  to  kill  tetanus  spores;  emulsions  are  not  servkeablc  for 
tlie  disinfection  of  feces;  a  weak  chlorinated  lime  will  disinfect  water, 
but  a  strong  solution  is  necessary  to  disinfect  fabrics^  but  the 
strong  solution  bleaches  and  rots  the  fiber*  Certain  chemicals 
have  a  selective  action  and  appear  to  be  specific  poisons  for  some  organ- 
isms as,  for  example,  copper  sulphate  for  algae.  On  the  other  band, 
carbolic  acid  is  particularly  incfTective  against  the  virus  of  smallpox. 
Taken  altogether,  therefore,  the  choice  of  the  chenaical,  its  strength,  and 
time  of  application,  the  temperature  of  the  solution,  and  its  method  of 
employment,  are  all  problems  which  must  be  solved  for  each  particular 
class  of  infection,  and  each  particular  group  of  substances. 
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There  is  no  accurate  standard  by  which  the  power  of  disinfecting 
agent^s  may  be  measured.  There  are  conditions  influencing  the  life  of 
the  bacterial  cell  which  we  are  unable  to  controL  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  strengths  of  solutions  necessary  to  disinfect  are  variously  stated 
by  different  authorities,  and  the  time  of  exposure  is  for  the  same  reason 
not  always  definitely  derided.  The  ditfieuUy  in  this  connection  is  to  deter- 
mine the  minimum  cooditione  which  will  furnish  trustworthy  results 
and  still  provide  a  coefHeient  of  safety  necessary  for  general  practice.  Of 
still  greater  iniporttioce  is  the  fact  that  our  laboratory  tests  do  not  imi- 
tate the  natural  conditions  under  which  bacteria  are  commonly  found  in 
nature.  Tlie  requirements  of  practical  diaiufection  are  therefore  usually 
much  more  severe  than  the  conditions  of  our  laboratory  tests. 

While  the  results  of  scientific  work  in  the  laboratory  must  be  our 
guide  as  to  the  value  and  efficiency  of  any  disinfecting  process  we  can- 
not ignore  the  results  of  experience  gained  in  actual  practice  in  oombat- 
ing  the  communicable  diseases-  This  is  et^peeially  true  of  disinfectants 
used  against  a  disease  the  cause  of  which, is  only  surmised  or  the  mode  of 
transmission  not  definitely  known.  We  have  had  a  lesson  on  this  point 
in  the  case  of  sulphur.  This  eubj^tance  had  long  been  used  as  a  disin- 
fectant for  yellow  fever,  and  practical  experience  had  justified  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  sulphur  fumigation  to  check  the  spread  of  this  disease, 
but  when  the  scientific  tests  made  in  the  laboratory  showed  that  sulphur 
dioxid  is  a  very  poor  germicide,  discredit  was  thrown  upon  it;  now  that 
we  know  that  sulphur  dioxid  is  one  of  the  liest  insecticides,  confidence 
has  been  restored  both  as  to  the  scientific  and  practical  value  of  this 
substance. 
Ifc     On  the  other  hand,  laboratory  experiments  have  established  with 
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great  accuracy  the  value  and  reliability  of  certain  disinfeetants  wWdi 
otlier\vi>*e  would  Imve  ^mne  bofrgiiiiT^  Thua  the  value  of  cHr>rrosivc  sub- 
liniate,  chlorinatcil  Ihiic  aurl  fnrmaUlrliy*!  was  rsta)>li,shei!,  while  on  tlio 
other  hand  some  eubstances^  such  as  mic  chlorid  and  gulphat©  of 
iron,  have  been  robhed  of  tlie  hij^h  place  in  which  they  were  forraerlj 
held  and  placed  near  the  boltuiu  of  the  li^st  of  disinfectants.  Even 
carbolic  acid  has  been  aho^Ti  to  have  less  germicidal  power  than  ww 
formerly  siippo^^cd* 

Hethodi  of  StaudardiziEg  Disinfectants. — Pringle  ^  as  early  aa  1750 
■ttempted  to  standardize  the  then  known  antiseptics  by  detennimng 
^eir  power  to  preserve  (u  e.,  prevent  decomposition  in)  a  mixture 
consisting  of  2  grains  of  meat  and  GO  grains  of  sea  salt  in  2  oimces  of 
wat^r.  Following  Pringle'a  work  little  was  accomplished  for  over  100 
years  in  standardizing  disinfectants  until  Koch  started  a  new  era  by  the 
use  of  pure  cultures  and  the  **tliread  method/' 

The  TriRE.u>  Method. — Koch*  in  1B81  used  pure  cultures  of  A 
l^rodiyiosm^  B,  pyoajaneu^,  aiid  B,  anihracx^,  both  with  and  without 
spores.  He  soaked  threads  in  a  culture  of  the  test  organism  and  after- 
ward dried  them  for  various  periods  and  then  exposed  these  infected 
threads  to  the  action  of  the  disinfectant  to  he  tested.  The  threads  w«t 
then  washed  and  laid  on  the  surface  of  a  solid  nutrient  me^liura  and 
incubated  for  growth*  This  method,  although  characterized  by  grettrr 
f^cientific  accuracy  than  the  metfiods  previously  need,  lacked  perbipt 
those  broader  features  of  the  olden  rougher  experiments;  that  is*  the 
method  did  not  approximate  the  conditions  met  with  in  practiml  diiio- 
fection  closely  enough.  Koch's  reports,  so  favorable  to  bichlorid  of  mer- 
cury, gave  a  great  impetus  to  its  use.  Geppert,^  however,  soon  made  it 
jdain  that  Koch's  high  regard  for  bichlorid  of  mercury  was  partly  doe 
to  an  overestimate  of  its  destroying  power,  inasmuch  as  the  thread  mij 
carry  over  a  sulTicient  amount  of  the  chemical  to  inhibit  growth.  (Jep- 
pert  used  anmionium  sulphid  to  precipitate  the  mercury  and  thereby 
demonstrated  a  lower  figure  as  to  its  germicidal  power. 

Sterkbebo's  Method.* — As  early  as  1881  Sternberg  described  i 
method  that  is  evidently  tlie  precursor  of  the  **carU)lie  coefficient'*  aud 
its  various  modilications*  He  mixed  6  c.  c.  of  a  young  culture  with 
equal  quantities  of  a  solution  of  the  germicidal  agent  Thus  5  c.  c,  of 
a  1  to  200  solution  of  carbolic  acid  would  be  added  to  5  c,  c.  of  a  recent 

^PhiL  Tntns,  of  the  Roy,  8oc,  of  London,  XLN'I,  525. 

•iierL  khn.  Wchntchr.,  18S0,  :XXVI,  7S0;  ftl«o  DeuUch.  m€4,  Wt^mte^^ 
1801,  XVII,  79n 

•"MitU'iluiiifeii  aud  deia  kaigctlichcn  Oi?*gaiidbcltgiimtc/*  I,  ISai,  p,  324. 
ftb«iracted  by  VVhiteli-^gc,  in  ** Recent  Kflsays/*  ^vw  Sydenham  Society »  ho^dio^ 
1886,  CXV,  p.  403. 

*fiuIL  of  Sail.  Ud,  of  Health,  T.  S.  A.,  1879,  1.  21D.  227,  237  and  tH 
and  1881»  III,  23*    St^nUrg'i  "Munual  of  Bacteriology/'  K  V.,  1873,  p,  186. 
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culture  of  typhoid,  and.  after  stated  intervals  1  or  2  loopfuls  would 
be  transferred  to  a  nutrient  medium. 

The  Garnet  Method. — The  Garnet  method  proposed  by  Kronig  and 
Paul  ^  in  1897  was  an  attempt  at  a  more  precise  method.  Small  garnets 
of  uniform  size  are  coated  with  an  emulsion  containing  sporulating  an- 
thrax bacilli.  These  are  dried  and  then  dropped  into  the  disinfecting 
solution.  After  exposure  for  stated  intervals  the  garnets  are  removed, 
rinsed,  and  the  organisms  washed  off  in  sterile  water,  plated,  and  counted. 
Kronig  and  Paul  emphasized  the  necessity  of  the  disinfectant  reaching 
each  organism,  the  subsequent  washing  of  the  disinfectant  from  each 
organism,  and  the  performance  of  the  test  with  a  constant  number  of 
organisms,  since  the  time  required  for  disinfection  is  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  microorganisms  present.  This  method,  along  with  the 
thread  method  of  Koch,  has  been  supplanted  by  the  "carbolic  coefficient^' 
of  Rideal  and  Walker  and  modifications  thereof. 

Carbolic  Coefficient. — -Rideal  and  Walker  ^  in  1903  introduced  a 
method  by  which  they  proposed  to  determine  and  state  in  definite  numer- 
ical terms  the  value  of  any  disinfectant.  This  they  called  the  "carbolic 
coefficient,**  for  the  reason  that  carbolic  acid  is  taken  as  the  unit  of 
measurement  against  which  the  germicidal  power  of  all  other  substances 
is  compared.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "Rideal- Walker"  method  or 
the  *'drop"  method,  because  one  drop  of  the  culture  of  B.  typhosus  was 
used  for  each  c.  c.  of  disinfectant  tested. 

Rideal  and  Walker  opened  a  new  era  in  the  standardization  of  dis- 
infectants. They  prepared  a  number  of  standard  conditions  for  the 
test,  without  which  comparable  results  are  not  possible.  The  most  im- 
portant conditions  are  temperature,  media,  nature  and  age  of  the  test 
microorganisms,  time  of  exposure,  degree  of  dilution,  etc.  The  Lancet 
Commission  *  in  1908  recommended  several  modifications  of  the  Rideal- 
Walker  technic  and  this  method  was  further  modified  by  Anderson  and 
McClintic  *  who,  in  1911,  proposed  certain  changes  in  technic,  and  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  calculating  the  coefficient,  which  they  termed  the 
"phenol  coefficient.*' 

Kendall  and  Edwards  *  in  1911  called  in  use  an  infected  agar  plug, 
designed  to  establish  the  penetrating  power  of  a  disinfectant. 

Physical-Chemical  Methods. — It  remains  to  cite  the  admiral)le 

*  "Die  chemiachen  Grundlagen  der  T^lire  von  der  Giftwirkung  und  Disin- 
fektion,"  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  Leipzig,  1897,  XXV,  1. 

*"The  Standardization  of  Disinfectants,"  Jour,  of  Rotf.  San.  Jnst.,  1003, 
XXIV,  424;  also  Jour,  of  Tnfect.  Dis.,  1012,  X,  254,  and  Am.  Jour.  Pub.  Ilcnlth, 
013,  III,  575. 

"The  Standardization  of  Disinfertants,"  Lnnrrt,  1000,  11,  1454,  151(1,  and 
1012. 

*Hyg.  Lab.  Bull..  P.  Tl.  &  M.  H.  S.,  No.  82. 

*  Joiir.  of  Infect.  Dis.,  1911,  VIII,  250. 
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work  of  Chick  and  Martin  ^  upon  the  laws  of  disinfection.  They  pro- 
posed in  11X>8  tliat  the  time  ek'ment  be  estahli^hed  arbitrarily  and  with 
this  called  for  two  other  constants,  namely,  the  number  of  bsct<?ris  initi* 
ally  present,  and  the  temperature.  It  was  shown  that  tlie  killing  uf 
bacteria  stimulates  a  tnonomolecular  reaction  in  which  the  bacteria  take 
the  place  of  one  of  the  reacting  substances.  Phelps  *  in  1911  made  the 
interesting  propoml  to  determine  the  germicidal  value  of  a  disinfectaat 
at  any  temperature  and  concentration  by  a  mathematical  formula  which 
would  nse  the  findings  of  a  single  experiment  of  comparatively  easy 
technic. 

Carbolic  Coefficient  Method* — This  test,  sometimes  known  as  the 
E ideal- Walker  method  of  standardizing  disinfectants,  has  been  tari* 
ously  modified  and  improveih*  As  modified  it  is  at  present  the  beat 
method  we  have  for  comparing  the  strengths  of  germicidal  substances  in 
solution  or  suspension.  The  method,  however,  has  distinct  limitations, 
as  it  only  gives  information  concerning  the  relative  value  of  germicidet 
upon  the  naked  genu  cells  under  favorable  conditions  of  action. 

In  order  to  obtain  results  that  may  have  comparative  value  and  to 
avoid  discrcpancic8  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  all  the  factors 
of  the  test  uniform  and  to  give  attention  to  every  detail.  The  following 
are  the  more  important  factors  and  principles  upon  which  this  test  is 
based ; 

Time* — The  time  is  taken  as  the  constant  and  the  strength  of  the 
disinfectant  as  the  variant.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that,  if  reversed, 
totally  erroneous  results  will  be  obtained* 

Test  Orgamsjn.'^^VUti  coelficient  will  vary  with  different  microorgan- 
isms. The  culture  recommended  is  a  24-hour-old  B.  ttfphosus  grown  in 
bouillon.  It  is  important  always  to  use  the  same  strain  of  typhoid,  ts 
different  races  vary  in  resistance.  Further,  the  culture  should  be  car- 
ried over  every  twenty-four  hours  on  at  least  three  preferably  seven  sue* 
ceasive  days  before  using  it  in  a  test.  It  is  advisable  to  filter  the  cultme 
through  iiltcr-paper  in  order  to  remove  clumps  just  before  beginning  a 
test.  The  culture  should  always  be  grown  under  the  same  conditions^ 
upon  the  same  medium,  so  as  to  insure  uniformity. 

Medium, — The  standard  beef -ex  tract  broth  (reaction  -|-  1,0)  recom* 

•Chick,  Harriet:  ./our.  of  Hyg.,  1011,  VIII,  132 j  hIhq  Chick  null  Mmriiji, 
Jour,  of  By^.,  190S,  \1II,  644.  608. 

'Jour,  of  InfccU  />w..  Iftll,  VlII,  27. 

*Rideal,  S„  and  Walker.  J.  S.  A.:  Jour.  Rojf.  Ban.  Insi.^  London.  1903,  Vol 
XX  rV,  p.  424.  *The  Standard!  Kflt  I  on  of  DisinfecUnU  "  The  Lancet  Commliwifm, 
Vol.  CLXXMT,  Nos.  4408,  44n<>.  4500.  Aiid*>r»t>n  jiud  McClintip:  Jour,  tnfnt 
Dig.,  Vol.  VTTT,  No.  1,  Jan..   IfUl,  pp.  1  26. 

The  carbolic!  iH»«»rticit'iit  ahovt*  cleHrril>ed  ia  not  the  H ideal- Walker  Trclmit 
hilt  modified  in  part  from  tht'  Hyi;ienic  T^boratory  Phenol  CoclBcleoi,  and  ll 
part  from  the  Lancet  Commisftion  Mi^thod. 
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mended  by  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  for  Water  Analysis,  is  used  both  to  grow  the  test  typhoid 
organism  and  also  for  the  sub-cultures  made  after  exposure  to  the  dis- 


Fio.  154. — Dbvich  for  Determining  Carbolic  Coefficients.  Consists  of  a  wooden 
box  14'  long  by  14'  wide  by  15'  high,  containing;  a  metal  pail  (A)  10'  in  diameter, 
and  8K'  deep.  A  shelf  made  of  wire  mesh  (B)  is  inserted  2'  from  the  top  of  the  pail, 
which  is  filled  with  water.  A  pi];>e  with  a  faucet  (C)  from  the  bottom  of  the  pail  will 
be  found  very  convenient  to  draw  off  the  water  and  regulate  its  tem];>erature.  Asbes- 
tos packing  (E)  completely  surrounds  the  pail  in  order  to  insulate  it.  The  lid  of  the 
box  (F),  which  is  raised  in  the  drawing,  contains  openings  for  the  five  test-tubes,  and 
three  other  openings  for  cultures  and  thermometer.  When  the  lid  is  in  place  the  test- 
tubes  rest  upon  the  shelf  (B).  A  drawer  (D)  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  convenient 
^to  keep  test- tubes,  inoculating  needles,  thermometer,  and  other  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

infectant.  Ten  c.  c.  of  this  broth  are  placed  in  each  test-tube  for  the 
sub-cultures,  as  this  amount  is  sufficient  to  avoid  any  antiseptic  activity 
of  the  disinfectant  carried  over. 

Phenol,  first  proposed  by  Rideal  and  Walker,  and  now  adopted  by 
common  consent,  is  the  standard  of  comparison.     Phenol  may  readily 
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ho  obr^iiicd  (  honiieally  pure,  and  exact  solutinng  may  'R^wpSw^BT 
titration  with  hmnnti,  A  st^xk  sohitiou  of  5  per  emit,  is  usually  made 
and  this  is  tHIiited  (or  the  purposes  of  the  tcJ^i.  Another  atWantagv*  erf 
pluniol  I>j  tluit  il  iii  rcltitively  iiuH[r«jfto<l  hy  the  prtnent^e  of  urgmiic 
matter,    Hnly  J'nrnmlin  perliaps  in  superior  to  it  in  this  regards 

Temperature  of  Expomre, — This  is  oue  of  the  most  iinporlant  (ac- 
tors* The  gennicidHl  aitivity  of  ^iihstant-eH  inrreases  with  the  t^^mpert- 
tiire.  III  ihig  respct-t  gennicida!  readioiis  re^nnlde  chemical  reactions 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  solutions  tested  lahoulcl 
be  alwayj^  at  the  j^ame  temj>erature,  and  for  thiH  pnrpope  '20^  C.  has  beeii 
selected  as  most  convenient.  The  solutions  to  be  tested  and  the  typhoid 
culture  itaolf  must  be  brought  to  tliis  temperature  before  they  are  mixed, 
and  then  nuiintained  at  this  temperature  in  a  \vater-hani. 

Proportion  of  Culture  to  Dmnfectant, — Kideal  and  Walker  flr»t  pro* 
posed  to  use  one  drop  of  the  typhoid  culture  to  each  cubic  centimeter  of 
germicidal  sotuHtm*  It  is  m*»Te  accurate  to  u^e  a  nica^ured  amount,  say 
0.1  c.  c,  of  the  24-hour-old  bouillon  culture  of  t\^hoid  to  5  e*  e.  of  solu* 
tion.  The^-e  are  convenient  amounts  easily  and  accurately  measured  «ritli 
standardized  delivery  pipettes.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  th*  addi- 
tion of  tlie  bouillon  culture  dilutes  tlie  gcnniculal  solutions,  but  bs  this 
is  a  constant  factor  it  does  iiot  afTect  the  comparative  values  tts  expressed 
by  the  carbolic  (ncf!^icient»  but  may  be  taken  ijito  considerEtion  in  }ndg* 
ing  the  germicidal  values  for  practical  work. 

Inoctilntiun  Loops, — Precisely  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  from  the 
mixture  should  be  removed  each  time  for  the  transplants.  This  is  dono 
most  readily  with  platinum  loops  made  of  *^3  IL  S.  standard  gage  nire 
and  a  loop  1  millimeters  in  diameter  inside  measurement.  This  nmy  bi* 
made  over  a  No.  14  wire  U.  S.  gage.  Several  of  these  loops  sbould  be 
on  hand.  They  are  sterilized  and  placed  upon  a  rack.  As  one  is  used 
it  is  flamed  and  returned  to  the  rack,  so  tliat  it  will  be  cool  when  takra 
in  its  turn. 

Dilutions.— \  standard  series  of  dilutions  sliould  be  mado  of  tht 
phenol  standard  and  also  of  the  germicide  to  be  tested^ — in  actHjrdanee 
with  the  tables  in  Hygienic  Laboratory  Bulletin  No.  S2* 

Technic.^ — The  following  method  is  the  one  used  in  my  lalKvratory  for 
carrying  out  the  carbolic  ooellicient : 

A  solution  of  5  per  cent,  phenol  c.  p.  is  made  and  standardized  chem* 
ically.*  Tlie  usual  dilution.*!  of  1  to  DO,  1  to  100,  and  1  U>  110,  etc,  are 
made  from  this  stock  solution  as  desired. 

The  solutions  of  Uie  germiciclal  substances  to  be  tested  must  be  made 
accurately,  according  to  volumetric  or  gravimetric  methods. 

The  tests  are  carried  out  in  test-tubes  one  inch  in  diameter  and  thre<? 
inches  long.    These  are  placed  in  a  row  in  a  water-bath.     The  icst-tnliej 

*By  brounri  titration.    (See  descrJptJou  in  Suttou'a  **Volujiietrio  Aaaljid&'^l 
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rest  upon  a  bed  of  sand  and  are  held  in  place  by  a  wire  rack  or  simply 
by  a  board  perforated  with  holes  of  suitable  size.  If  the  water-bath  is 
sufficiently  large  and  the  water  brought  to  just  20°  C.  it  may  be  main- 
tained at  this  temperature  with  but  slight  attention. 

Each  test-tube  receives  5  c.  c.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested.  Time  is 
allowed  for  the  solutions  to  reach  the  temperature  of  20°  C,  then  the 
culture  which  has  previously  been  brought  to  20°  C.  is  added  and  mixed 
with  the  solution  in  each  test  tube  in  turn.  The  culture  is  added  to 
each  tube  at  intervals  of  just  30  seconds.  With  a  row  of  five  tubes  this 
will  make  a  2i/2-niinute  interval  for  each  tube  as  the  subsequent'  sub-in- 
oculations are  made. 

Two  and  one-half  minutes  after  the  phenol  and  the  culture  have 


0  minuU 


H  minute 


1  minote 


IH  minutes 


2  minutes 


O: 


'W> 


5  c.c.  phenol  1 :90     5  c.c.  phenol  1: 100 

and  and 

O.l  cc.  culture  0.1  c.c.  culture' 


5  c.c.  solution  x 
1;900 

and  ■ 
0.1  o.e.  culture 


0.5  c.c.  solution  x  0.5  c.c.  solution  x 

1;1000  1:1200 

'  and  ^  ftnd 

0.1  c.c.  culture  0.1  c.o.  culture 


Abranoement  of  Tubes  in  Water-bath  and  Theib  Contents. 


been  mixed  together  in  tube  No.  1  a  loopful  of  the  mixture  is  removed 
and  planted  in  broth ;  30  seconds  later  a  loopful  of  the  mixture  is  taken 
from  tube  No.  2,  and  so  on  throughout  the  series  at  intervals  of  30 
seconds.  The  entire  procedure  of  removing  the  loopful  of  mixture  and 
planting  it  into  one  of  the  test-tubes  containing  10  c.  c.  of  broth  requires 
only  about  15  seconds,  allowing  plenty  of  time  to  flame  the  loop,  replace 
it  in  the  rack,  and  pick  up  another  loop  which  had  previously  been  flamed 
and  has  cooled  sufficiently  for  the  next  operation.  The  test-tubes  hold- 
ing the  mixture  of  germicidal  soluticm  and  culture  need  not  be  removed 
from  the  water-bath,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  them  plugged  with 
cotton.  The  loop  should  always  be  plunged  to  tlie  bottom  and  care  taken 
not  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  test-tu])e  and  always  to  carry  away  a  loopful 
of  the  fluid  to  be  transplanted,  llie  test-tubes  holding  the  medium  for 
the  transplants  are  conveniently  placed  in  wooden  racks  and  are  incu- 
bated at  37°  C.  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  readings  as  to  growth 
(-J-)  or  no  growth  ( — )  are  tabulated. 
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An  example  of  a  carbolic  coefficient  test  follows: 


MxQUtM 

5 

MmutM 

7H 

10 

Minutes 

12M 

Phenol 

Phenol 

MM) 

:  100. , 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1  1  M  + 

-h 

— 

Solution  X 
Solutir»u  X 

:  9<K> 

:  1,000   

— 

Solution  X 

:  1,200 _.. 

+ 

The  .carbolic  coefficient  of  solution  X  is  therefore  Y/,*  *  10» 

The  carboliL'  coefticieiii  is  determitjrd  by  tumparing  the  streugth^ 
of  the  unkuowii  disinfectant  with  phenol  that  *'8how  life'*  in  the  2Vi;  ami 
o  minute  periods — or  praetieally  the  strengths  that  kill  in  7  minutas. 
Previously  it  was  permissible  to  compute  the  coeifieient  upon  any  of  the 
periods  of  the  test  up  to  30  minutes.  However,  it  was  found  possible  ia 
this  way,  either  by  chance  or  intent,  to  obtain  an  extravagantly  high  co- 
etlieient.  Thus  Chick  and  Martin  showed  that  the  phenol  coefficient  of 
certain  metallic  salts  varies  from  13.8  to  550,  depending  on  whether  the 
fieriod  of  comparison  ie  214  or  30  minutes. 

Anderson  and  MeClintic *  have  modified  the  procedure  emplov,  ; 
the  Lancet  Commission  to  determine  the  coetlicient  to  be  the  m^aii 
between  the  strength  and  the  time  coefficient;  that  is,  the  figure  repre- 
senting the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  weakest  strength  of  the  disinfectant 
that  kills  within  2%  minutes  is  divided  by  the  figure  representing  the 
degree  of  dilution  of  the  weakest  strength  of  the  phenol  control  that 
kills  within  the  same  time.  The  same  caleulation  is  done  for  the  weakest 
strength  that  kills  in  15  minutes.    The  mean  of  the  two  is  tlie  coefBcieot 

On  page  1117  ia  an  example  of  the  '^phenol  coeflBcient"  aa  determined 
by  the  Hygiene  L«aborator}^  method, 

Kendall  and  Edwards  ^  have  devised  an  ingenious  method  to  deter- 
mine the  penetrating  power  of  germicides  in  the  presence  of  organic 
matter.  The  metliod  consists  essentially  of  cylindrical  moulds  of  t^ 
impregnated  with  the  test  organism.  Sections  of  these  cylindrical  moulds 
or  'Artificial  feces"  are  exposed  to  the  germicide  solutions  and  phmti 
made  after  proper  inten^als  of  time  from  a  core  taken  from  the  center  o( 
the  cylinder. 

Interpretation  of  Results. — A  low  carbolic  coefficient  usually 
means  a  useless  disinfectant.  Formalin  has  a  low  coefficient,  although 
formaldehyd  is  one  of  our  potent  and  serviceable  germicides.  The  reason 
for  this  discrepancy  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  coefficient  is  baaed  upon 
formalin  which  contains  only  40  per  cent,  or  less  of  formaldehyd.  On 
the  other  hand  it  should  be  remembered  that  because  a  germicide  ha«^ 

•  Bygimio  Laboratory  Bulletin,  V.  8.  P.  H.  and  M,  H.  S.,  No.  $%  ltl&] 
Vcmn  JnfecL  Dia.,  Vol  VIIT,  Ko.  2,  March,  1911,  pp.  250-257. 
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Ttmi*  Cwltun*  Eipoped  to  Action  of 

Diaiafeceant  for  Minutes 

Phenol 

guBpte 

DiluUon 

Coeffident 

m 

5 

7W 

10 

10 

16 

Phenol.. 

1:80 
1:90 

+ 

— 

— 

-■ 

" 

375     ,     650 

1:100 

+ 

+   ' 

+ 

— 

— 

— . 

80         110 

1:110 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— ■ 

2 

Disinfectant  "A".,*.,. 

1:360 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4  6®  +  5.91  _ 

1:375 

— 

■ 

' 

.  ♦ 

4      . 

»  t 

2 

1:400 

+ 

■- ^ 



■ — 

<      t, 

1:425 

4- 

+ 









5.30 

1:450 

+ 

+ 



^ — 



-^ 

1:S00 

+ 

+ 

. 

— 

. 

— 

1:550 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

■ 

— ■ 

i:eoo 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 



^^^ 

1:650 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1:700 

+ 

+ 

'\- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1:750 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Temperature  of  medication,  20*  C. 

Culture  used,  B,  tyj^iosua,  24-hour,  extract  broth  filtered. 

Proportion  of  culture  and  disinfectant,  0. 1  c.  c.  +  6  c.  c. 

high  coefficient  is  no  true  indication  that  it  is  a  favorable  agent  in  prac- 
tical work.  There  are  many  factors  still  to  be  considered.  Thus  a  use- 
ful disinfectant  should  not  be  very  poisonous  to  higher  animals;  should 
not  corrode  metals  or  rot  fabrics;  should  not  stain  or  bleach;  should 
not  have  an  unpleasant  smell;  should  be  reasonably  cheap;  should  be 
readily  miscible  with  water  and  not  deposit  from  solution  or  suspension ; 
should  be  reasonably  stable ;  should  act  both  in  alkaline  and  acid  media ; 
should  not  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  and 
should  possess  a  fair  power  of  penetration.  It  must  at  once  be  evident 
that  no  one  test  can  determine  all  of  these  factors,  so  that  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  study  of  the  substance  to  be  used  should  be  made  upon 
many  different  parasites  tmder  many  different  conditions  before  we  can 
have  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  its  power  and  limitations.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  makes  us  conservative  about  taking  up  new  germicidal 
substances  until  thoroughly  tested  under  different  conditions,  and  in- 
clines us  to  adhere  to  well-known  chemicals  such  as  bichlorid  of  mercury, 
carbolic  acid,  the  coal-tar  creosotes,  lime,  the  hypochlorites,  and  formalin, 
the  advantages  and  limitations  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  established. 
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The  Phenol  Coefficient  of  Some  Commercial  Germicidbs 
Determined  by  Thomas  B.  McClintic^ 


Bacterol 

Benetol 

Cabot's  Sulpho-Napthol 

Carbolene 

Carbolozone 

Car-8ul 

Chloro-Naptholeum 

Cremoline 

Creo-Carboline 

Creolin-Pearson 

Cresoleum 

Crude  Carbolic  Acid 

Dusenberry's  Liquid  Creoleum 

Germol 

Hycol 

Hygeno  A 

Kreosota 

Kreotas 

Kreso 

Kresolig 

Lincoln  Disinfectant 

Liquor  cresolis  com[)ositus  (U.  S.  P.) 

Lysol 

"Napthalene  Disinfectant" 

Phenoco 

Phenol  liquid  (U.  S.  P.,  1890) 

Phenosote 

Phinotas 

K.  II.  Rogers  Disinfectant 

Rudisch's  Creolol 

Saponified  Cresol .' 

Tarola 

Trikresol 

Zenoleum 

Zodone 

Zonol 

Antozone  * 

Creola  Disinfectant 

Dioxygen 

Electrozone 

Formacone  Liquid 

KiUitol 

Kretol 

Listerine 

Phenol  Disinfectant  and  Cleansing  Liquid 

Phenol  Soilique 

Pino-lyi)t<)l 

Piatt's  Chlorides 

Public  Health  Liquid  Disinfectant 

Sanitas 

The  Twentieth  Century  Disinfectant 

Veroform  Gennicide 

Worrell's  Insect  Exterminator  and  Disinfectiint 
Zodai*e  Xo.  ',i 


Without  Or- 

With  Omiii: 

Kiuiic  Matter 

Maiter 

1.58 

1  34 

1.23 

0.92 

3.87 

2.33 

1.36 

O.fw 

1.48 

0.4S 

2.00 

1.75 

6.06 

3.21 

1.26 

0.69 

4.03 

2.26 

3.25 

2.52 

2.90 

1.75 

2.75 

2.6:} 

1.00 

0.40 

2.12 

1.79 

12.30 

9.37 

3.56 

1.81 

1.26 

0.65 

1.10 

0.30 

3.92 

2.32 

2.18 

1.48 

1.48 

1.10 

3.00 

1.87 

2.12 

1.57 

2.50 

1.36 

15.00 

9.86 

1.77 

1.76 

3.43 

2.31 

1.37 

0.53 

3.03 

2.a5 

1.24 

0.75 

1.03 

0.57 

3.12 

1.93 

2.62 

2.50 

2.25 

1.64 

1.62 

0.51 

2.37 

1.57 

nU 

0.52 

weak 

0.90 

weak 

weak 

0.92 

weak 

0.61 

weak 

0.27 

weak 

0.48 

0.30 

0.13 

0.43 

weak 

weak 

•  n"o.  iMh.  Hull.  So.  S2,  U.  8.  P.  II.  ft  M.  H.  8. 

•  Thp  following  diiiinfectants  have  a  coefficient  of  Ims  than  1      Moat  of  tbem  are  ao  weak  that  it 
wai  impracticable  to  detenmna  the  eoefficieot. 


CHAPTER  II 


PHYSICAL  AGENTS   OF  DTSIXFECTIOIT 


Smnliglit. — Sunlight  is  an  active  germicide.     It  destroys  spores  aa 
well  as  bacteria.     Unfortunately,  tlie  suiiliglit  is  so  uncertain  and  the 
force  of  the  sun's  rays  so  variable  and  their  disinfecting  powers  eo  super- 
ficial that  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  an  aggressive  measure  in  attack- 
ing infection.     In  rooms,  ships,  and  confined  spaces  sunshine  comes 
more  imder  the  purview  of  the  sanitarian  than  nnder  that  of  the  disin- 
fcctor,  but  the  latter  can  always  use  it  to  advantage  in  supplementing 
his  other  methods.    Eoom  and  objects  may  always  be  sunned  and  aired 
with  advantage  after  disinfection. 
Iv       The  different  rays  of  light  have  very  different  effect  upon  germ  life. 
^■^The  blue-violet  and  ultraviolets,  that  is^  the  more  refragible  chemical 
^■rays  of  short  wave  length,  are  the  only  ones  possessing  germicidal  power- 
^■The  red  and  yellow  rays  are  practically  inert  in  this  regard.    The  source 
of  light  seems  to  have  little  influence  upon  the  result;  it  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  intensity  and  nature  of  the  rays.     Even  diffused  light  retards 
growth  and  development  of  microorganisms,  and  if  strong  enough  will 

t finally  kill  them*  Electric  light  containing  the  proper  rays  is  efficient. 
Hie  Eontgen  rays  have  no  bactericidal  properties.  The  sun  is  the  nat- 
ural generator  of  ultraviolet  rays, 
llie  time  required  for  light  to  destroy  bacteria  varies  with  its  bright- 
ness and  with  conditions  such  as  moisture,  temperature,  transparency, 
iuid  composition  of  the  media,  which  aid  or  hinder  the  effect  of  the 
rays.  The  time  also  varies  with  the  different  microorganisms;  plague 
bacilli  and  cholera  vibrio  usually  die  more  quickly  than  tubercle  bacilli. 
Btepores  are  much  more  resistant  to  the  influence  of  the  chemical  rays 
than  the  bacterial  cells  themselves.  Thus  it  usually  requires  about 
thirty  hours*  sunning  to  kill  an  anthrax  spore,  while  the  anthrax  ba- 
cillus is  killed  in  one  or  two  hours  when  subjected  to  the  same  con- 
iitions. 

Ultraviolet  Eays^ — Ultraviolet  rays  are  invisible  rays  which  lie  beyond 
je  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.    In  general  it  may  be  said  that  they  in- 
plude  those  rays  of  short  wave  lengths  between  2,900  and  2,250  Ang- 
Itrom,^ 

The  wave  lengths  of  the  visible  spectrum  are  from  about  7,610  Ang- 


*Oiie  Angstrom  unit  la  1/10,000,000  of  a  centimeter. 
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strom  units  (red)  to  about  3;I>70  (violet).    Acoordijig  to  JNo^icr^ 
ordinary  ultra violot  rays  exteiul   from  3,920-3,000  imits,   the  averagi^ 
rays  from  3vOOO-2,*200,  and  the  extreme  ultraviolet  rays  from  2,300*1  ,i 
'units.    He  etatos  that  rays  froin  3,n'^0-3.000  are  Dot  bactericidal  to  any 
extent  but  produce  suiiburti  after  long  exposure.     Bays  between  3,rnH> 
2,200  have  a  strong  action  on  baeteria  while  those  from  2,200-1,000  ai 
still  more  powerful  tmt  are  of  little  value  eince  they  are  easily  ab6orbe|{ 
by  air  and  other  substances. 

Ultraviolet  rays  from  the  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp,  produced  by  an  elec- 
tric discharge  through  mercury  \apoT  fontained  in  a  quartz  lamp  in 
vacuo,  have  an  exceedingly  powerful  germicidal  action,  killing  sjx»rej»  as 
well  as  bacterial  cells.  Glass  is  opaque  to  these  rays  of  short  wave  lengthi 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  quartz  glot>es. 

Cemovodeanu  and  Henri  ^  have  shown  that  the  action  of  nltiaTioIt 
light  Ib  greater  near  the  lamp  and  decreases  as  the  distance  tncrctM' 
from  the  source  of  the  rays.  TJltraviolet  rays  act  just  as  quickly  at  O^i 
C.  as  at  5^^  C.  They  also  act  equally  quickly  in  the  presence  or  abi 
of  oxygen.  Pure  cultures  of  non-spore-bearing  microorganisms  are 
killed  in  from  5  to  60  seconds.  Molds,  however,  are  only  partially  Ah 
stroyed. 

Ultratiolet  light  does  not  act  indirectly  through  prpduction  of  hyflro- 
gen  peroxid  or  ozone,  but  kills  baeteria  by  some  direct  action  upon  the 
protein  which  it  seems  to  coagulate  and  decompose. 

On  tlie  whole,  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  in  diaiih 
fecting  water  when  clear  water  is  expoi^ed  to  the  rays,  and  in  several 
cities  m  France  and  elsewhere  the  municipal  water  supply  is  treated  by 
this  process.     (See  pages  705  and  910.) 

Proteins  and  other  Ijodies  of  high  molecular  weight  interfere  with  the 
letion  of  the  rays.  Turbidity,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  has  a  similar 
ctioB.  Color,  within  certain  limits,  seems  to  have  no  influence  what^o* 
ever. 

Ultraviolet  rays  cannot  lie  used  successfully  to  pasteurize  milk  for 
the  reason  that  milk  is  opaque,  and  furthermore  the  rays  act  upon  the 
protein,  causing  unpleasant  odors  and  tastes  to  develop.  Attempts  to  kill 
the  bacteria  in  turbid  water,  beer,  wine,  and  vinegar  have  been  only  pt^ 
tially  successful,  because  the  organic  matter  interferes  with  tlie  action 
and  penetration  of  the  rays. 

Ultraviolet  light  possesses  no  theraptmtic  value  so  far  as  direct  Ac- 
struction  of  bacteria  witliin  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  is  com^nieJ. 


I 


'  No^nor,  T. :    ''L<*f  Rnyons  uHrat*iaU*t«  ft  Knir  applicntion  It  1a  tt#riU«ay«a 
de«i  Hquidet/'  Rew  doling,  et  de  Potke  Sanit.,  T.  32,  lUlO,  pp.  421-431. 

*  Cemovodeanu,  P,,  i*t  Henri,  Victor:    **^tudc  dt-  Vacliou  dc*  rayans  ttl 
viobtn  aur  It^  niieruliefl/*   Compt.  rvnd,  held,  de  H^anc.  d,  VAcud.  drs  K< 
T.  150,  1010,  pp.  62-54. 
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Verhoeflf^  has  shown  that  ultraviolet  light  will  not  destroy  bacteria 
within  the  cornea,  even  when  the  latter  is  perfectly  transparent,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  severely  injuring  the  corneal  tissues. 

Electricity. — It  appears  that  electric  currents  have  little  germicidal 
action  in  themselves  and  that  the  apparent  effects  noted  by  some  investi- 
gators are  due  either  to  the  heat  generated  by  the  current  or  to  elec- 
trolytic action.  Electricity  has  very  little  use  in  practice  as  a  disin- 
fectant. Hermite  used  the  products  of  electrolysis  for  the  sterilization 
of  sewage.  He  added  sea-water  to  the  sewage  and  the  electrolytic  action 
caused  the  formation  of  hypochlorite,  which  has  well-known  germicidal 
action.  The  effect  of  electrical  currents  upon  bacteria  seems  to  be  a 
purely  chemical  one  in  the  case  of  antiseptic  substances  being  formed  by 
electrolytic  decomposition ;  or  a  thermal  one  in  the  case  of  the  production 
of  heat,  which  so  frequently  attends  the  discharge  of  electric  currents. 

Burning. — Fire  is  the  great  purifier.  Burning  has,  however,  a  very 
limited  range  of  usefulness  in  practical  disinfection.  The  disinfector 
is  seldom  justified  in  burning  an  article  against  the  wish  of  its  owner, 
for  we  now  possess  methods  by  which  any  object  may  be  rendered  safe 
60  far  as  its  power  of  conveying  disease  is  concerned.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, however,  the  disinfector  often  comes  across  a  great  amount  of  rub- 
bish and  articles  of  little  value  that  he  will  find  safer  and  cheaper  to 
burn  than  to  disinfect.  The  burning  of  garbage  and  refuse  is  the  safest 
means  of  disposing  of  such  organic  substances  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point, especially  in  districts  where  pestilential  disease  prevails.  From 
the  same  standpoint  the  cremation  of  all  bodies  dead  of  a  communicable 
disease  is  the  safest  method  of  preventing  possible  spread  of  infection 
from  this  source.  Burning  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  disinfect- 
ing and  disposing  of  small  amounts  of  sputum  and  other  infected  dis- 
charges. Burning  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  means  of  gasoline 
torches  and  petroleum  is  sometimes  used  to  destroy  animal  parasites  and 
other  infections  which  find  lodgment  on  the  soil.  The  gasoline  torch  is 
also  used  to  fight  insect  pests  of  trees  and  plants. . 

Dry  Heat. — A  temperature  of  150*^  C.  continued  for  one  hour  will 
destroy  all  forms  of  life,  even  the  most  resistant  spores.  It  is  easy 
to  maintain  this  temperature  in  an  apparatus  of  special  construction 
known  as  a  hot-air  or  dry-wall  sterilizer.  Glassware  and  many  objects 
that  will  stand  this  degree  of  heat  are  sterilized  in  an  oven  of  this  kind 
in  bacteriological  laboratories  and  in  surgical  clinics.  Dry  heat  is  not 
as  satisfactory  a  disinfectant  as  moist  heat,  as  it  lacks  the  power  of  pene- 
tration and  is  injurious  to  fabrics.  Most  materials  will  bear  a  tempera- 
ture of  110°  C.  without  much  injury,  but  when  this  temperature  is  ex- 
ceeded signs  of  damage  soon  begin  to  show.     Scorching  occurs  sooner 

»Verhoeff,  F.  TI.:  "Ultraviolet  Light  as  a  Germicidal  Agent,"  J,  .1.  J/.  A., 
March;  7,  1914,  LXII,  10,  p.  702. 
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with  woolen  nmleriHls,  such  as  flmmuls  ami  Lluuket^,  than  i*ith  coii^ 
and  liiicu.  Over-drying  renders  nw^t  fabrics  very  brittle,  but  this  iiijuij 
tnay  lie  lessened  by  allowing  the  inaterial«  which  have  been  »iiliject«?<i  ta 
dry  heat  to  remain  In  the  air  long  emuigh  to  regain  their  natural  degm 
of  moisjture  and  pliability  before  nianipidating  ihern. 

The  ordinary  household  cooking  oven  ie  as  good  as  any  gpeciaU| 
contrived  apparatus  for  the  di?^infeetion  of  small  objeets  by  dry  best 
In  the  absence  of  a  thermometer  it  is  usual  to  heat  tlie  oven  to  a  point 
necessary  to  brown  cotton  and  expose  the  objects  no  less  than  one  hour* 

Boiling. ^ — Boiling  is  such  a  comraonplace,  every-day  procedure  thit 
it  is  ofteu  negleettMl  in  practical  disinfect  ion  de^^pite  the  fact  that 
is  one  of  the  readiest  and  nio&t  etfei-tive  methods  of  destroying  infeetionf 
of  all  kinds.  An  eJtposure  to  boiiittg  w^ater  at  100°  C,  continued  for  ta 
hour  will  destroy  the  living  principles  of  practically  all  the  infif*tioaj 
diseases  with  w'hich  we  have  to  deal  in  public  health  work.  To  be  Fure, 
there  are  a  few  spores  that  liave  slmwn  a  remarkable  resistauce  to  boiling 
w'ater  and  fcitreaming  steam  in  lalKiratory  experiments.  Boiling,  tiierc- 
fore,  cannot  be  entirely  depended  upon  where  tetanias^  anthrax,  or  p^ 
si  sting  spores  are  in  question.  Afi  a  matter  of  fact,  a  degree  of  nn*i 
heat  much  lower  than  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  elTective  against  thi 
great  majority  of  the  known  viruses*  Tlius  a  temperature  of  60**  C, 
for  20  minutes  will  destroy  the  microorganisms  of  cholera,  typhoid,  dyi* 
entery,  diphtheria,  plague,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  erysipcl»j?»  and  piio- 
tically  all  nou-spore-bcaring  bacteria.    Boiling  kills  them  at  oiu-e, 

Boihng  is  especially  applicable  to  the  disinfection  of  beddings  body 
linen,  towels,  and  fabrics  of  many  kinds;  also  kitchen  and  taWcwanv 
cuspidors,  urinals,  antl  a  great  variety  of  objects.  Surfaces^  gucb  as 
tioors,  walls*  beds,  metal  work,  etc.,  may  be  effectively  disinfected  by 
mechanically  cleansing  them  with  boiling  water.  The  efficaey  of  boiling 
water,  especially  when  used  in  such  circumstances^  is  greatly  incrfaa4 
by  the  addition  of  corrosive  sublimate,  carbolic  acid,  or  one  of  the  alka- 
line c^al-tar  creosotes.  The  additioji  of  lye,  borax,  or  a  strong  alkaline 
soap  also  increases  the  |>euetrating  and  detergent  power  of  bniltrcj  wak^ 
when  applied  to  surfaces  04jiled  with  organic  or  oily  matter- 

In  using  boiling  w*ater  for  the  disinfection  of  bright  hicci  oDJ( 
or  cutting  instruments  the  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  an  alkaline  mh't 
stance  such  as  carbonate  of  soda  will  prevent  rusting  and  injury  to  thi 
cutting  edge. 

Steam. — Steam  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  disinfecting  agents 
imsses^s.     It  is  reliable,  quick,  and  may  be  dependtnl  upon  to  penetrate 
deeply*     Further,  it  does  more  thaji  disinfcH't:  it  sterilizes.     V« 
bacteria  are  killed  instantly  and  most  spjres  in  a  few  minutes 
therefoa*  be  used  to  destroy  the  infection  of  any  of  the  comm^ 
diseases* 
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Either  streaming  Bteam  or  eteam  under  pressure  is  used  in  practical 
disinfect  ion. 

Streaming  steam  has  the  same  disinfecting  power  as  boiling  water^ 
and  an  exposure  of  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  is  8uificiei»t.  Steam  under 
pressure  is  a  more  power! id  germicide  than  streaming  i^team.  At  a  pres- 
sure of  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch  ^teani  has  a  temperature  of  approxi- 
mately 120^  C,  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  sterilize  in  20  minutes. 
At  20  pounds  pressure  it  has  a  temperature  of  approximately  125°  C- 
and  will  sterilize  in  15  minutes. 

Steam  is  applicable  to  the  disin- 
fection of  bedding,  clothing,  fabrics 
nf  all  kinds,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  objects,  provided  certain  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  prevent  shrink- 
ing, staining,  ruiming  of  colors,  etc. 
Steam  shrinks  woolens  and  injures 
silk  fabrics;  it  ruins  leather,  fur, 
skins  of  all  kinds,  rubber  shoes,  oil- 
cloth, and  articles  made  of  impure 
rubber  or  containing  glue,  varnish, 
ur  wood. 
H  It  is  impi:?rtant  in  disinfecting 
with  steam,  whether  with  streaming 
steam  or  steam  under  pressure,  to 
expel  the  air  from  the  apparatus. 
The  air^  being  a  poor  conductor  of 
^heat,  forms  dead  spaces  and  prevents 

he  steam^a  coming  in  direct  contact 

ntli    the   articles   to   be   disinfected, 

UTeby  defeating  the  object  to  he 
attained.  As  steam  is  lighter  than 
air  the  latter  can  best  be  expelled  from  the  apparatus  by  admitting 

Ptlie  steam  from  above,  in  which  case  the  descending  column  of  steam 
forces  the  air  out  at  tlie  bottom.  If  the  steam  is  admitted  at  the  bottom 
it  swirls  up,  making  a  nearly  uniform  mixture  with  the  air,  and  wdiile 
the  temperature  quickly  rises  in  the  apparatus  the  air  escapes  mixed 
with  the  steam,  so  that  it  takes  a  long  time  and  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
steam  to  drive  out  the  contained  air. 

*  Disinfection  with  streaming  steam  may  be  accomplished  in  many 
ways  without  the  use  of  special  apparatus.  For  rough  and  ready  work 
on  the  railroad  the  objcfts  to  be  disinfected  may  be  hung  in  a  freight- 
ear  and  the  steam  brought  from  the  locomotive.  On  board  a  vessel  one 
of  the  compartments  above  the  water-line  may  he  filled  with  steam 
from  the  boiler.    Objects  may  be  steamed  in  any  rough  structure  wher- 
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155. — Skctiok  TanuucH  Arnold 
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Flo.  i:>h 


Auto- 


ever  a  boiltr  is  iVmihu  h»  ftiniish  the  steam,    Suih  a  ^trurture  neexi  nC 
ti<,Hit,  for  t[ie  streaming  steam  escaping  from  tia*  uriuks  pru<lui.rH  A  cirtu 

laticm  aiul  favurg  [icjietratiotu 

Tii  the  Iaburrtl4iry  i^iiinll  iiUjiH*tjr' 

Iff   II «    ^^L-^  (lisnitY'v  tvd  jti  tsln-'aiiiifig  t^teaiii  m  UiaJ 

»-    O..  11         —.11'  Arnulil   {^It^am   fitcriliziT  or   till*    Ko 

v^teaiuer. 

f'^V  iflPHHHBjj^  Y^/^  ^'^'  Bct-ouut  of  the  great  certaintfl 

^^J^^^k^^^ir^'^  \      ^'^*'^  which  steam  under  pr4?i$6ur«} 
^"^  IbIhI  H^^^il]  Ir^      '^  '^  *^^*^  favorite  method   iti   f 

tUsmfectioii,  especially  where  s- 
tiou  id  required,  and  devji^^  for  ip* 
plying  this  pnK*esg  on  a  lar^  tNada 
liave  rodi  lied  a  high  de^ce  of  porf ac- 
tion. The  smaller  furmg  of  sivtm 
sterilizers  iumUt  pressure  are  knonij  u. 
digesters  or  aiitui  laves  an*l  the  largvr 
oiieg  as  ateam  disinfecting  chambers, 

TiiK    Autoclave, — The    autc 
digestor^   or   8team   eterilizer 

of  a  elosed  kettle  usually  made  of  copper 

and    fitithciently    strong    to    withstand    the 

pressure.     Water  h  placed  in  the  kettle  aod 

the  heat  h  applied  to  the  bottom,  usually 

by  meaiir^  of  several  Bu risen  gtiB  jets.     The 

ajiparatus    ig    eurroimdcd    as    high    as    the 

^5houlder,  where  the  Hd  h  attached,  with  Jt 

metai   jfli'ket  which   serves   the   purpose   of 

bringing  the  heat  of  the  tlame  in  contact 

with  the  entire  surface  of  the  kettle.     The 

lid  is  made  to  fit  tightly  by  meiuis  of  8crew 

l>olt^i  and  a  rubber  gasket.     A  thermometer, 

preiisure  gage,  safety  valve  and  a  small  opeu- 

iug  with  a  stopcock  for  the  purpose  of  al- 

lowing  the  escape  of  the  air  are  provided- 

If  ail  the  air  ia  not  expelled  from  the  up- 

paratus  the  dead  spaces  will  have  a  much 

lower  temijcrature  than  that  registered  on 

the  tliennometer.     For  instance,  the  steain 

itself  may  register  a  temperature  of  I/IO**  C*, 

while  test  fluids 'exposed  may  only  reach  70^ 

to  HO**  C.    Therefore,  in  using  this  form  of 
erilizer  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  st4»am  to  es4'aj>e  in  full  foriH*  f^ 
BTeral  minuteit  before  j Permitting  Uie  preeaure  to  rise. 
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In  the  sterilization  of  liquids,  for  which  this  apparatus  is  frequently 
used,  it  is  important,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  process,  not  to  take  off 
the  lid  or  open  the  valves,  or  in  any  other  way  release  the  pressure  until 
the  apparatus  has  cooled;  otherwise  the  condensed  steam  causes  a  dimin- 
ished pressure,  in  which  the  heated  liquids  will  boil  energetically,  resulting 
in  a  bubbling  over,  a  blowing  out  of  stoppers,  or  a  bursting  of  the  flaskn. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  wait  until  the  pressure  is  zero,  as  registered 
on  the  gage;  or,  better,  until  the  condensing  steam  produces  a  partial 
vacuum  and  the  air  is  automatically  sucked  in  through  the  vacuum  valve, 


Fid.  158. — Cross  Section  tbaough  Btkam  Dihinfectixo  Cbambeb. 


which  is  sometimes  fitted  in  the  lid  of  the  apparatus  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. 

The  Steam  Chamber. — The  steam  disinfecting  chamljer  has  reatrhed 
a  high  degree  of  usefulness  through  the  gradual  perfection  of  the  details 
of  its  working  parts.  These  chamlxjrs  arc  somewhat  complicated  and 
their  mechanical  construction  must  be  mastered  in  order  to  insure  relia- 
ble results.  Steam  disinfecting  chamlKTs  may  be  used  with  streaming 
steam  or  with  steam  under  pre>M»nre;  witb  formaldehyd  gas  alone,  or  with 
this  gas  in  cf»mbination  with  dry  heat;  and,  finally,  with  various  com- 
binations of  th«se  methrids  with  or  without  a  vacuum. 

The  disinfecting  chamber  Itself  may  be  rectangular  or  cylindrical 
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in  shape,  the  former  giving  more  eirective  sjmri;,  the  latter  hemg^ 
stronger  and  cheaper  method  of  eongtruetion.  llie  chamber  is  huili  ai 
an  inner  and  outer  shell  forming  a  steam  jacket,  as  shown  in  Fig.  158. 
The  steam  jacket  serves  several  purposes.  By  heating  the  eontmiti  of 
the  disinfecting  cylinder  before  the  steam  is  turned  in  it  avoids  eoodenjsft- 
tion.  During  the  process  of  disinfection  it  helps  keep  the  steam  in  the 
chamber  *1ive/'  thereby  preventing  the  wetting  of  the  objects  exposed. 
After  the  disinfection  is  finished  and  the  chamber  opened  the  heat  frona 
the  steam  in  the  jacket  may  be  nsed  to  dry  the  objects  which  have  just 
been  steamed.  Therefore,  in  using  this  apparatus  for  disinf  '  uth 
steam,  either  with  or  without  pressure,  the  steam  is  kept  cir 
the  jacket  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  process. 

In  the  jacket  the  steam  has  a  perfectly  free  circulation,  so  tliat 
entire  disinfecting  cylinder,  vnth  the  exception  of  the  doors,  is  sur* 
rounded  by  live  steam.  The  outer  shell  of  the  jacket  is  insulated  with 
a  covering  of  sectional  magnesia,  asbestos,  or  some  other  non-conduct- 
ing substance. 

The  steam  from  the  boiler  passes  through  the  main  steam  pipe  A 
(Fig.  If50)  to  the  pressure-reducing  valve  (2),  and  thenee  to  the  bottom 
uf  the  jacket  at  B,  B. 

Into  the  disinfecting  chamber  itself  the  steam  can  be  admitted 
only  from  the  jacket,  through  the  circulating  p[})es,  A,  C,  B  (Fig. 
158),  and  after  circulating  through  the  disinfecting  chamber  in  the  direo* 
tion  as  shown  by  the  arrows  is  allowed  to  pass  out  with  the  drip  through 
the  drain  D  (Fig.  159).  Upon  the  completion  of  the  procesa  the  steam 
may  be  blown  olf  through  the  vacuum  pipe  F,  but  this  outlet  should  not 
be  used  during  the  steaming  because  the  desired  circulation  would  not  be 
obtained 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  steam  is  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
jacket,  and  at  the  top  of  the  disinfecting  chamber,  as  shown  in  Fig.  158^ 
The  object  of  admitting  the  steam  at  the  top  uf  the  disinfecting  chamber 
is  to  favor  the  expulsion  of  the  air  through  its  outlet  at  the  bottom  by 
means  of  the  dest^ending  column  of  steam.  Therefore,  in  order  to  ex\}A 
all  the  air  and  fill  the  chandler  with  steam  it  is  essential  to  open  tlie 
drain  D  (Fig,  159)  while  the  steam  is  entering  through  B,  Bp  and 
this  outlet  D,  should  not  be  closed  until  steam  escapes  freely*  In  using 
the  vacuum  attachment  to  expel  the  air  contained  in  the  apparatus  the 
modus  operandi  h  somewhat  different. 

A  partial  vacimm  may  be  ohtained  in  steam  chamWrs  of  this  type 
with  the  ejector  (4,  Fig.  IflO).  The  object  of  the  vacuum  is  to  facilitate 
the  p4metrati(»ii  of  the  stmm,  whtrh  rushes  into  all  the  inter?;* ice«  of 
fabrics  and  inacccKsihle  pla^'cs,  to  take  the  platv  of  tlie  air  which  has  li«*ii 
withdrawn,  Tlie  ejector  works  npon  \\w  faniilrar  principle  of  thi*  water 
vacuum  piimp«  the  air  being  drawn  or  sucked  along  with  the  curroii 
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With  a  pressure  of  80  pounds  in  the  boiler  and  the  valve  J  (Fig.  160) 
wide  open  the  ejector  will  produee  a  partial  vacuum  of  15  inches  in  one 
nf  the  largest  sized  chambers  in  one  minute,  which  is  very  much  quicker 
than  can  he  accomplished  with  the  ordinary  forme  of  piston  pumps. 


Any  steam  disinfecting  chamber  niay  have  attached  to  it  an  appa-^ 
ratus  for  generating  formaldehyd  gas,  so  that  objects  that  are  injured 
by  exposure  to  steam  may  be  disinfected  with  formaldehyd,  plus  dry 
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heat.  Before  the  formaldehytl  [b  admitted  into  tlie  chamber  m  ptrtltl 
vacuum  may  be  establis^hed  by  meant;  of  the  ejector.  In  this  way  tlio 
penetration  of  the  gas  is  very  much  facilitated. 

Id  the  best  patterns  the  steam  disinfecting  cylinderg  are  open  it 
both  en<ls,  so  that  the  infected  objects  may  be  introduced  from  one  side 


di*?5=F    <^^ 


c 
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and  taken  out  from  the  other,  whkh  dimini^^hi.'s  the  risk  of  mnfoetitif 
thenL    The  joint  between  the  door  and  the  chamber  is  made  tight  fcy 
means  of  a  hea^7  rubber  gasket.    The  door  slioiild  not  be  pressed  igBiiiit| 
this  gasket  more  firmly  than  is  found  necessary  to  retain  the  stcaiBti 
otherwifie  the  rubber  will  soon  be  rendered  useless.    Wlien  not  in  use  tht] 
door  should  be  kept  open,  otherwise  on  cooling  the  metal  will  adheftj 
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to  the  rubber  gasket,  This  may  be  prevented  to  a  certain  extent  by 
keeping  the  rubber  gasket  covered  with  grapfiite. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  attachments  the  disinfecting 
chambers  are  also  supplied  with  a  thermometer  (7,  Fig,  160),  the  stem 
of  which  is  turned  at  riglit  angles  and  protrudes  so  as  to  indicate  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  disinfecting  chamber.  The  thermom- 
eter, however,  is  so  close  to  the  jacket  that  it  is  influenced  by  the  heat  in 
the  jacket*  which  is  usuaHv  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  interior 
of  the  chamber.  The  thermometer  should  !je  in  the  door,  or  differently 
arranged,  to  give  trustworthy  results.  In  disinfecting  with  steam  under 
pressure  the  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  gage,  is  a  more  reliable  guide 
than  the  temperature  registered  by  the  thermometer.  There  are  forma 
of  mercurial  and  metallic  thermometers  that  make  an  electric  contact 
when  a  certain  temperature  is  reached,  and  which  may  be  connected  to 
ring  a  bell.  They  have  a  decided  advantage  in  tiiat  they  may  be  placed 
anywhere  within  the  chamber,  even  la 
the  center  of  bundles,  etc.,  and  are 
more  trustworthy  than  any  form 
of  mercurial  instrument  fastened 
through  the  heavy  metallic  walls  of 
the  apparatus. 

An  ingenious  form  of  thermome- 
tt^r,  made  to  register  when  the  tem- 
perature reaches  100°  C,  has  been 
designed  by  Merk,  and  is  shown  in 

the  accompanying  ilhistratiou  (Fig.  IHl).  A  small  stick  of  the  me* 
tallic  substance  which  is  supplied  with  the  instrument  and  which  melts 
at  exactly  100°  C,  fastened  at  A^  keeps  the  electrodes  at  B  and  C  apart. 
The  entire  thermometer  D  is  then  placfxl  in  the  box  E  for  protection,  and 
tins  is  placed  hi  the  chamber  or  in  the  iu?ide  of  bundles  to  be  disin- 
fc(*ted.  The  insulated  wires  from  F  and  G  are  connected  with  a  battery 
and  bell.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  reaches  100°  C.  the  little  metal 
stick  melts,  the  contact  is  made  between  B  and  C,  and  the  bell  rings. 
This  form  of  thermometer  is  more  accurate  than  the  pyrometers,  which 
depend  upon  the  contact  being  made  by  the  unequal  expansion  of  a  com- 
jxiund  metal  bar,  for  the  reason  that  moisture  coJlects  upon  the  electrodes 
and  an  elettric  contact  is  somctiiiies  made  before  the  metal  parts  actually 
touch,  thereby  giving  false  readings. 

Steam  chanihers  must  always  be  provided  with  galvanized  or  copper 
hiKjde  to  prevent  rust-stained  drip  from  soiling  the  clothing  and  othe' 
objects  expi>8ed  Uy  the  steam;  gages  to  indicate  both  vacuum  and  steam 
pressure,  and  a  safety  valve  to  prevent  over-pressure  in  the  chamber. 
The  amount  of  prt'ssure  from  the  boiler  is  regulated  by  a  reducing  valv^ 
in  the  main  steam  pipe. 


Fio,  10 L — Automatic  Thermometeb 
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providing  two  8ets  of  workmen,  one  for  the  "infected'*  and  one 
fpr  the  "^disiofected"  side. 

The  chambers  must  be  loaded  with  care  in  order  to  obtain  reliable 
results  and  to  avoid  injnrinur  the  articles  exposed  to  the  process.  The 
packages  must  not  he  too  large  or  crowded  too  closely,  for,  although  the 
vacuum  facilitates  the  penetration  of  the  eteam,  there  is  a  limit  in  this 
regard;  it  takes  bo  much  longer  for  disinfecting  agents  to  penetrate 
dense  packages  and  bundles  that  there  is  little  saving  of  time  and  a  dis- 
tinct loss  in  trustworthiness.  Steam  cannot  penetrate  compressed  bun- 
dles of  rags,  bales  of  cotton,  feathers,  hair,  or  other  packages  of  mer- 
chandise which  are  often  presented  for  disinfection.  Fortunately,  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  disinfect  such  packages.  When,  however,  this  is 
called  for  it  is  essential  to  open  and  properly  expose  such  objecta  to  the 
action  of  the  disinfecting  agent 

In  the  mimicipal  disinfecting  stations  of  Paris  the  procesg  of  apply- 
ing steam  imder  pressure  is  as  follows:  The  pressure  is  brought  up  to 
15  pounds  in  the  chamber  and  held  there  five  minutes;  tlien  released. 
The  pressure  is  again  brought  up  to  15  pounds,  held  there  five  minutes» 
.nd  again  released.  This  is  repeated  three  times,  when  the  disinfection 
^B  completed.  The  cylinders  are  fitted  with  an  ingenious  arrangement 
ffor  the  automatic  registration  of  the  process.  Each  chamber  is  con- 
nected by  a  small  copper  tube  to  a  register  with  a  moving  pen  and  re- 
volving drum  carrying  a  chart.  The  horizontal  lines  1  to  10  on  the 
chart  each  represent  a  pressure  of  one-tenth  of  an  atmosphere,  and  the 
vertical  lines  represent  five  minutes  in  the  revolution  of  the  drum.  Each 
steaming  is  represented  thus: 


Flo.  lea. 


These  charts,  which  can  be  removed  only  by  the  chief  of  the  station^ 
fare  sent  each  day  to  the  Inspector-General,  and  give  a  perfect  guarantee 
that  each  steaming  has  been  done  as  directed. 
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GASEOUS  DISINFECTANTS— FimiOATION 

A  germicidal  gas  would  \m  an  ideal  weapon  for  destroying  gneh  in* 
visible  foes  as  we  have  to  deal  with  in  public  health  work,  especiiillj 
for  termioal  difiin  feet  ion.  By  reaehin^  all  portions  of  a  rnum  or  coniiBirfi 
Bpaee  a  gas  lessens  the  risk  of  overlooking  any  surface  upon  which  thfi 
infective  agent  may  be  lodged,  but  the  ideal  gas  for  this  purpose  is  still 
to  he  discovered. 

There  is  practically  only  one  gss  suitable  for  general  application^ 
viz.,  formaldehyd.     This  substance  comes  nearer  being  an  ideal  disiti* 
fectant  tlian  any  of  the  gases  in  general  use.     It  is  not  poisonoua,  d 
not  injure  fabrics,  colors,  metals,  or  objects  of  art  and  value,    FonnaWfr- 
hyd,  however,  has  distinct  limitations,  which  are  dealt  with  more 
detail  under  the  description  of  the  gas. 

Sulphur  dioxid  is  too  destructive  for  fabrics,  colors,  and  mctiik  for 
general  use.    It  it?  a  better  iiiseeticide  than  germicide.    It  is  very  poiaoi 
ous  to  all  forms  of  animal  life,  which  makes  it  valuable  in  funiignti: 
against  inaect  and  animal-borne  diseases.     It  has  no  equal   for  tht 
fumigation  of  tlie  holds  uf  ships,  cellars,  eewera,  stables,  and  othel 
rough  structures  infested  with  vermin. 

The  very  poisonous  and  destructive  nature  of  chlorin  gas  contracts 
its  usefulness  to  narrow  limits. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  too  poisonous  to  use  in  the  household,  inJ 
iH  limited  in  practice  to  the  destruction  of  infection  and  vermin  on 
board  ships,  in  warehouses,  greenhouses,  granaries,  railroad  cars,  mi 
other  uninhabited  or  isolated  structures. 

None  of  the  gaseous  agents  can  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  • 
surface  disinfection*  They  all  lack  the  |>owcr  of  penetration.  PrarticunT 
all  the  gaseous  agents  are  not  disinfectants  but  fuuiigants  (see  page  208). 

Preparation  of  the  Eoom, — ^The  preparation  of  a  room  or  space  to  ba 
fumigated  with  a  gas  is  a  matter  of  some  inifH^rtance.  A  larger  amouiitj 
of  gas  than  is  thought  possible  is  lost  through  leaks,  by  diffuaion,  bfJ 
absorption  and  in  other  ways;  therefore  the  room  should  he  made  tight,! 
all  cracks  and  crevices  should  be  well  closed  by  pasting  paper  ovrr  th 
or  by  caulking  with  suitable  material  of  some  kind.     Do  not  forget 
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RNilQie  registers,  flues,  heartlm,  and  ventilators,  and  look  carefully  for 
ffigs  in  out-of-the-way  plaees.  Then  expose  the  objects  in  the  room 
6o  that  the  gas  may  have  reatly  aecess  to  all  the  surfaces.  Move  bureaus, 
beds,  and  furniture  away  from  the  walls,  open  doors  of  closets,  drawers 
of  bureaus,  lids  of  boxes,  and  the  like  so  that  the  gas  may  freely  enter 
and  ditfuse  to  all  corners.  None  of  the  gases  can  be  depended  upon  to 
disinfect  clothing,  bedding  and  fabrics. 

While  the  articles  in  the  room  must  be  arranged  so  that  the  gas  may 
freely  gain  acce.ss  to  all  surfaces  possible,  the  mistake  must  not  be  made 
o£  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  disarranging  the  contents  of  the 
room  too  much,  for  the  same  surfaces  should  be  exposed  to  the  gas  that 
were  exposed  to  the  infection. 

The  strength  of  the  gas  and  time  of  the  exposure  necessary  to  insure 
disinfection  have  been  determined  by  exact  laboratory  experiments,  but 
the  conditions  found  in  actual  practice  are  so  variable  that  we  must 
allow  for  a  liberal  excess  to  make  up  for  inevitable  wastage.  Wind  pres* 
sure  also  seriously  influences  the  efficiency  of  gaeeous  disinfectants  in 
a  coniined  space.  liluch  more  air  than  is  commonly  thought  possible 
forceii  its  way  through  cracks  and  through  the  walls  themselves.  The 
w*ind  pressure  may  thus  drive  the  fumigating  gas  entirely  away  from 
one  side  of  the  room.  It  is  only  necessary  to  stand  upon  the  leeward  side 
of  a  structure  being  disinfected  with  sulphur  dioxid  or  formajdehyd  to 
realize  the  great  quantity  of  gas  blown  from  the  enclosure* 

Formaldehyd  Gas.— Formaldehyd  ^  is  the  most  generally  useful  and 
one  of  the  best  disinfecting  gases  that  we  possess.  Its  superiority  de- 
pends upon  its  high  value  as  a  germicide,  its  non-poisonous  nature,  and 
upon  the  fact  that  it  is  not  destructive.  The  secret  of  successful  disin- 
fection with  this  substance  is  to  obtain  a  large  volume  of  the  gas  in  a 
short  time, 

Fornialdehyd  (IICIIO)  exists  iu  at  least  three  well-recognized  iao- 
nicric  states : 

(1)  Formablehyd  (formic  aldehyd)  is  a  gas  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, colorless,  and  possessing  slight  odor,  but  having  an  extremely  irri* 
lating  effect  upon  the  mucous  membranes*  At  a  temperature  of  about 
— ^  20°  C.  the  gas  polymerizes  into  paraformaldehyde  known  commercially 
as  paraform, 

(2)  Paraform  is  a  w^hite  substance,  unctuous  to  the  touchy  soluble 
in  both  water  and  alcohol.  It  consists  chemically  of  two  molecules 
of  fornialdehyd.  It  is  this  substance  which  is  supposed  to  compose  the 
commercial  solutions  of  formaldehyd  known  as  formalin,  forraol,  etc. 

(3)  Trioxymetliylcrie  h  formed  by  the  union  of  three  molecules  of 
formaldehyd.  It  is  a  white  powder  giving  off  a  strong  odor  of  the  gas. 
It  ia  but  slightly  soluble  in  aUrohol  and  water. 

*  Formaidehtfd  is  thi;  gaa,  formalin  is  the  aqueous  BQlution  of  tbe  gas. 
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tures,  therefore  in  cold  weather  it  may  be  necessary  to  artificially  warm 
the  room  to  be  disinfected.  In  dry  weather  moisture  should  be  added  to 
the  room. 

Formaldehyd  gas  cannot  be  depended  npon  to  accomplish  more  than 
a  surface  disinfection.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  possesses  small 
powers  of  penetration.  It  takes  a  large  volume  and  a  long  exposure  to 
penetrate  several  layers  of  thin  fabrics.  The  gas  polymerizes  in  tbo 
meshes  of  the  fabric  and  is  deposited  as  para  form  upon  surfaces.  Large 
quantities  of  the  formaldehyd  are  lost  by  uniting  chemically  with  the 
organic  matter  of  fabrics,  especially  woolens,  which  further  hinders  its 
penetration.  Therefore,  formaldehyd  gas  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  dis- 
infect fabrics,  especially  quilted  goods  and  materials  requiring  deep  pene- 
tration, 

Formaldehyd  gas  has  the  power  of  killing  spores,  although  not  with 
sufficient  certainty  to  reader  it  a  trustworthy  agent  for  iTifections  such 
as  anthrax  and  tetanus.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  killing  dry  micro- 
organismsj  although  not  quite  so  readily  as  when  they  are  moist. 

Bacteria  exposed  directly  to  the  action  of  a  concentrated  volume  of 
formaldehyd  gas  are  killed  almost  instantly,  but  in  practical  work  it  is 
necessary  to  prolong  the  time  of  exposure  to  (I  or  12  hours,  as  it  takes 
considerable  time  for  the  gas  to  permeate  to  all  the  comers  and  dead 
spaces  of  a  room.  Bacteria  are  not  always  directly  exposed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  objects,  as  they  are  in  laboratory  experiments,  and,  fiirtherniore, 
they  are  frequently  imbedded  in  albuminous  matter  or  in  dust^  both  of 
which  retard  the  action  of  the  gas. 

Formaldehyd  gas  is  not  very  toxic  to  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life, 
although  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  germicides.  Long  exposure 
to  weak  atmospheres  of  the  gas  sufficient  to  kill  germs  has  but  slight 
effect  upon  animals.  Guinea-pigs,  rats,  mice,  and  rabbits  exposed  to 
concentrated  atmospheres  are  not  killed  after  half  an  hour's  exposure. 
The  only  effect  produced  is  a  violent  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  respiratory  tract,  from  which  the  animals  may  subsequently  die. 
Microorganisms  exposed  to  this  same  concentration  of  the  gas  are  killed 
almost  instantly. 

Formaldehyd  is  rapidly  absorbed  from  all  parts  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  tract  and  lungs,  and  may  be  excreted  again  by  them.  It  is  rapidly 
oxidized  in  the  body  to  formic  acid  and  carbonates.  There  is  also  a  small 
amount  of  a  dialyzable  compound  formed  in  the  blood  which  is  most 
probably  hexametliylcnamin  since  the  latter  is  found  in  the  urine.  Small 
amounts  of  formaldehyd  may  pass  through  the  body  without  causing  ap- 
parent inflammation,  while  larg«.»  amounts  always  cause  some. 

Formahlehyd  is  not  an  insecticide.     In  the  slrongest  volumes  of  the 
■    gas  obtainable  it  seems  to  have  practically  no  effect  upon  roaches,  bed- 
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frailer  iiisri  ts,  iHit  Its  th  ni>u  is  uiKrrtain;  thus  mosqimuis  may  iive  is 
weak  atmosphere  of  the  gas  over  night. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  time  required  to  di^sinfect  a  room  it  li  I 
best  to  open  all  the  doors  and  windows  and  let  the  gas  blow  away.  This 
may  be  a  troublesome  procedure.  If  tlie  windows  ean  be  reached  from 
the  outside  it  is  easy  enough,  but  if  the  room  must  be  entered  it  ia  ad- 
visable for  the  operator  to  cover  his  mouth  and  nose  vriih  a  moist  towrl 
and  act  quickly.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  neutralize  the  gas  with 
ammonia,  but  this  is  little  practiced  now.  The  animouia  neutralissos  the 
formaldehyd  by  the  production  of  hexamethYlene4etramine* 

The  following  methods  are  iised  for  disinfection  with  formaldehyd 
gaa: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 

(n 
(8) 


Autoclave  under  pressure^ 

Betort  without  pressure. 

Generator  or  lamp. 

Formaldehyd  and  dry  heat  in  partial  vacuum. 

Spraying. 

Heating  paraforni. 

Potassium  perman^'anate  and  formalin* 

Formalin,  lime,  and  aluminium  sulphate. 
The  most  generally  useful  of  these  methods  are  the  laat  two*    They 

have  the  great  advantage  of  sim* 
plieity,  of  dispensing  with  all  ap- 
paratus, and  of  evolving  a  largt? 
amount  of  the  gas  in  a  short  time* 

Til  K       PEltMANGAKArE-FoiUCA- 

LiK  ^Ietiiod. — Use  600  c  c  of 
formalin  nnd  250  grams  of  potat* 
siuin  permanganate  for  each  tfaoa* 
sand  eubic  feet  of  air  space.  Th« 
permanganate  is  first  placed  in  a 
bucket  or  basin  and  the  fortnaUa 
poured  upon  it  An  active  effer- 
vesce tjcc  takes  place  and  consider* 
able  heat  is  evolved;  therefore  a 
pail  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  aa* 
pecially  of  suiricient  height,  should 
[)e  used  to  i>revcnt  splashing  or 
boiling  over.  In  Board  of  Ilealth 
work  it  is  advisable  to  have  gal- 
vanixcd  iron  pails  made  for  tiiii 
purpose  with  a  flaring  t(»p.  Th^?  floor  should  be  protei*ted  against  the 
heat  by  placing  the  buiket  upon  a  brick.  Iward.  or  other  suitable  devica. 
When  the  permanganate  of  |)otassiam  and  formalin  are  brought  Is 


1 


Fia.      164. FLARIXtt      Toi*      TtN      BtJCKKT 

won     GE?CKB.4TINti      F<miWALl>KHYt>      IIY 
T1L£   PtttMANUANATC   Mi:rHOD.       Ht  Iffht 

15  iuchuii*  diametej-  lU  tueliea  »t  Uiim^ 
15  ioobeii  lit  top  of  ftiirc». 
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contact  very  active  oxidation  takes  place,  with  the  production  of  formic 
acid  and  heat.  It  is  the  heat  that  liberates  the  formaldehyd  gas.  Chem- 
ically, therefore,  the  methpd  is  a  wasteful  one,  but  practically  a  very 
serviceable  one.  It  was  first  described  by  Johnson  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
in  1904.  In  the  same  year  Evans  and  Russell  of  Augusta,  Maine,  used 
the  method. 

The  formula  recommended  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health  is : 

Sodium  dichromate 10     ounces 

Formalm 16 

Commercial  sulphuric  acid IJ^       " 

The  sulphuric  acid  can  be  added  to  the  formalin  and  the  mixture 
kept  on  hand  for  use ;  polymerization  in  cold  weather  can  be  avoided  by 
the  addition  of  glycerin,  1%  ounces.  The  acid  formalin  is  poured  on 
the  crystals  of  sodium  dichromate  and  formaldehyd  gas  is  at  once  liber- 
ated. 

The  Formalin-Lime  and  Aluminium-Sulphate  Method. — This 
method  was  first  described  by  Walker  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  is  somewhat  slower  than  the  potassium  permanga- 
nate method,  but  otherwise  appears  to  be  just  as  efficient. 

The  proportions  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  are  as  follows : 

Sol,  A, — ^Aluminimn  sulphate 150  grams 

Dissolved  in  hot  water 300  c.  c. 

Sol.  B.— Formalin  (40  per  cent.  CHOH) 600  c.  c. 

Ldme. — ^Unslaked  lime. . .  r 2,000  grams 

Mix  solutions  A  and  B  and  pour  upon  the  lime. 

In  practical  work  20  to  25  pounds  of  the  commercial  aluminium  sul- 
phate is  dissolved  in  5  gallons  of  hot  water.  This  is  sufficient  to  mix  with 
15  gallons  of  a  40  per  cent,  formaldehyd  solution  and  then  used  in  the 
proportions  as  stated  above.  The  lime  should  be  freshly  burned,  broken 
into  small  particles,  and  should  slake  rapidly  in  cold  water.  The  lime  is 
placed  in  a  large  bucket.  The  formalin  and  aluminium  sulphate  solu- 
tions should  be  mixed  and  poured  over  the  lime.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  lime  begins  to  slake  and  the  heat  evolved  drives  off  the  formaldehyd 
gas. 

The  Spraying  Method. — Spraying  formalin  is  a  satisfactory  and 
simple  method  of  disinfecting  small  inclosures,  such  as  wardrobes, 
closets,  and  cabinets.  It  is  not  practical  for  larger  rooms.  If  the  for- 
malin is  sprayed  directly  upon  the  objects  to  be  disinfected  they  enjoy 
the  direct  germicidal  action  of  the  substance  in  solution  and,  further,  are 
bathed  in  the  gas  which  is  slowly  evolved.  The  method  is  particularly 
serviceable  for  the  disinfection  of  bureau  drawers,  closets,  and  small 
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^Pihey  are  waslied  at  once.    Metal  work  may  b€  protected  by  coating  it  with 
a  thin  layer  of  vaselin  or  liea^y-boilied  oil. 

Sulphur  dioxid  may  readily  be  condeiiBed  into  a  clear  liquid  by  either 

I  cold  or  pressure  or  a  eoinbinatiou  of  both.  At  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  it  condenses  if  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  — 18^  C»,  which 
is  about  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures it  liquefies  if  the  pressure  is  raised  to  about  four  atmospheres, 
that  is^  60  poimds.  This  liquid  is  a  stable  substance  when  kept  well 
sealed  and  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air.     It  rapidly  volatilizes 

I  when  poured  into  an  open  veseeL  It  is  now  foiind  in  commerce  and  is 
one  of  the  methods  used  for  producing  the  gas  for  fumigaiino:  purposes* 
The  complete  conilnistion  of  1  pound  of  sulphur  in  a  space  of  1,000 
cubic  feet  will  theoretically  produce  1-115  per  cent,  of  sulphur  dioxid, 
but  this  amount  cannot  be  obtained  in  practice  because  the  sulphur  of 
commerce  contains  impuriiies  such  as  sulphate  of  lime  and  sand,  and  a 
B  portion  of  the  burning  sulphur  is  always  oxidized  to  the  formation  of  ill- 
defined  compounds.  Tlierefore  one  pound  may  he  considered  as  pro- 
ducing approximately  1  per  cent  of  the  gas  by  being  burned  in  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  space,  and  fiTe  pounds  will  generate  approximately  5  per 
cent.,  w^bieh  is  the  maximum  theoretical  amount  obtainable  by  burning 
sulphur  in  a  confined  space.  Five  pounds  per  1^000  cu.  ft.  is  the  amount 
usually  used  when  a  germicidal  action  is  desired.  Somewhat  less,  2  to  4 
pounds,  is  suffirieut  to  destroy  injects  and  rats. 

The  amount  of  moisture  necessary  to  convert  sulphur  dioxid  into 
eulphtiroua  acid  is  readily  computed.  It  will  be  found  that  one- fifth  of 
one  pound  of  w^atcr  shonld  be  voktili:«ed  for  each  pound  of  sulphur 
burned.  The  water  may  be  added  in  the  form  of  steam  or  in  the  form 
of  a  finely  divided  spray,  or  it  may  be  vajwirized  by  the  heat  generated 
by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur  itself.  The  latter  method  is  the  one 
that  commends  itself  in  practical  use,  and  is  described  under  the  *^pot 
method.^' 

While  moisture  is  essential  for  the  germicidal  action  of  sulphur 
dioxid,  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  kill  insects  and  small  mammals. 
Dry  sulphur  dioxid  is  quite  as  efficacious  against  rats,  mice,  fleas,  flies, 
mosquitoes,  bedbugs,  roaches,  et-c.,  as  the  moist  gas. 

In  disinfecting  with  sulphur  dioxid  it  is  necessary  to  seal  the  com- 
partment tightly.  The  gas  is  disengaged  so  slowly  that  it  may  escape 
through  cracks  and  crevices  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.     In  cold 

(weather  the  heating  of  the  room  to  be  disinfected  will  greatly  aid  in 
the  disinfecting  action  of  the  gas. 
There  are  three  well-recognized  methods  of  fumigating  with  sulphur 
dioxid,  viz.,  (1)  the  pot  method,  (2)  liquid  sulphur  dioxid,  (3)  sulphur 
furnace. 
B      Tpe  Poi  Method, — The  pot  method  is  at  once  the  easiest,  cheapest, 
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and  probably  most  efficient  method  uf  utiiug  sulphur  dioxid.  The  only 
iiiHterials  required  are  irou  pots  and  some  sulphur.  The  best  war  to 
apply  the  method  is  by  placing  the  sulphur  in  large,  flat,  iron  pots  knoim 
as  Dutch  ovens.  Not  more  than  30  pounds  of  sulphur  should  be  placed 
in  eiich  pot.  The  sulphur  is  preferably  need  in  the  form  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur. If  it  is  in  sticks  or  rolls  it  should  be  crushed  into  a  powder,  which 
may  eonveuiently  be  done  by  placing  the  sulphur  in  &  i?tout  box  and 
pounding  the  lumj^s  with  a  heavy  timber.  The  pot  holding  the  sulphur 
should  be  placed  in  a  tub  of  water,  as  shown  in  Fig.  165.  The  water  not 
only  diminishes  the  danger  from  fire  and  protects  the  floor,  hut  by  iUs 
evaporation  fnmishes  the  moisture  necessary  to  hydrate  the  sulphur 
dioxid,  upon  which  the  disinfecting  power  of  the  gas  depends.  Thus  the 
moisture  is  furnished  automatically  and  does  away  with  the  neoeaaity 
for  its  introduction  by  means  of  steam  or  a  spray- '  Although  the  specific 

gravity  of  sulphur  dioxid  k 
greater  than  that  of  air, 
when  hot  it  rises,  aided  by 
the  upward  current  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  aul* 
phur.  Hence  the  pots 
should  not  bo  on  the  floor 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold 
in  the  c^ase  of  vessels  lesit 
being  deprived  of  oxygen,  be 
T!ie  pots  may  thercfott 


165.— Thj: 


Pot  Mkthod 

FBUB, 


OF    BtlLNLNti    SUI/- 


the  cold  gaa   settle   and   the   flame, 

e-xtinguished  before  all  the  sulphur  is  burned 

be  placed  ujwn  a  t^ble  or  box  or,  in  the  holds  of  ships,  upon  piles  of  htl 

last  or  on  the  "  'tween  decks.'* 

Roberts  and  McDermott*  suggesi  that  the  sulphur  be  burned  up<m 
pans  arranged  upon  a  rack  as  shown  in  Fig.  166,  instead  of  pots.  The 
advantages  of  this  stack  burner  are  that  a  large  amount  of  sulphur  may 
be  more  quickly  burned  in  less  time  than  is  possible  with  the  pot  method. 
Further,  tlie  intense  heat  below  each  pan  in  the  stack  burner  aids  the 
complete  and  rapid  burning  of  sulphur  in  the  pans  above  it.  A  stack 
burner  will  bum  sulphur  of  too  j>oor  a  quality  to  give  any  satisfaction  in 
the  pots.  Tlie  grotmd  sulphur  is  placed  in  the  pans,  the  surface  of  the 
sulphur  is  moistened  with  alcohol,  and  ignited.  Each  shelf  should  l/e 
lighted  separately  to  save  time.  The  upper  pan  or  pans  may  be  filled 
with  water  to  hydrate  the  sulphur  dioxid  net^essary  fur  ita  germicidal 
ad  ion. 

The  sulphur  may  be  lighted  by  means  of  hot  coals  or  a  wood  fire, 
but  tJie  most  reliable  way  to  g<*t  it  well  lighted  is  by  alcohol,  f  iCt 

or  kerojsene  on  a  pbdgct  of  waste*     Make  a  little  crater  of  tl  ^    ar, 

*Fubtic  Heatih  HrptsriB,  V.  S.  F.  H.  and  M.  IL  8,,  March  31,  1011,  Vol 
XX\X  13,  p.  403. 
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soak  liberally  with  alcohol,  and  ignite.  The  sulphur  then  burns  in  tliQ 
center*  and  as  it  melts  runs  down  from  the  ^ides  and  forniB  a  little  lake 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rrater.  It  the  i^iilphur  h  hoapeil  up  in  a  mound  In 
the  pot  the  flame  is  liable  to  go  out* 

Upon  the  principle  of  not  puttiup:  all  oiir  r;j^^s  in  one  basket,  it  is 
best  to  have  a  number  of  pots  when  a  large  compartment  is  to  be  funii- 


Pro.  166* — Labob  Stack  BimNBB  for  Sulphur,  with  15  of  thu  18  Pans  Removed  to 

Show  Construction. 

gated.  A  pot  should  contain  not  more  than  30  pounds  of  sulphur,  and 
the  pots  should  be  well  distributed  in  various  portions  of  the  place  to 

disinfeeted. 

Use  5  pountls  per  1,000  cubic  feet  where  a  germicidal  action  is 
desired,  and  at  least  2  pounds  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  insecticidal  pur- 
poses.    For  the  destruction  of  bacteria  an  exposure  of  from  6  to  24 


^hoi 
^pie 


Fio.  167. — LiQucriEi*  Sclpbuh  Dioxii*  in  Tin  Can. 


hours  is  neccsMr}%  while  for  the  destruction  of  vermin  from  2  to  12 
tioura  is  sufficient,  depending  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  compart- 
ment to  be  treated. 

Liquid  Stlphur  Dioxid. — ^Ijiquid  sulphur  dioxid,  commonly  known 
as  sulphurous  acid  gas,  while  efficient,  is  about  ten  times  as  expensive 
Has  burning  sulphur  by  the  pot  method.     It  has  the  advantage  of  liber* 
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some  sort  for  the  exit  of  the  air  near  the  top  of  the  compartmeut  that 
being  disinfected.     This  opening  should  not  be  closed  until  ilie  gas 
Bseapes  freely. 

The  Kinyonn'-Francis  funm-ce  consii^ts  of  an  iron  pan  upon  which 
the  sulphur  is  burned.  Under  this  pan  is  a  firebox  with  ashpit  and  nec- 
essary drafts.  Tlie  firebox  ia  designed  to  hold  a  light  fire  of  wood  or 
shavings  and  is  intended  to  lieat  the  sulphur  pan  sufficiently  to  ignite 
the  sulphur  when  thrown  upon  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation.  This 
part  of  the  apparatus  is  nuneeessary,  as  the  sulphur  may  be  ignited 
more  simply  by  means  of  some  alcohol,  turpentine*  or  kerosene  on  waste, 
or  a  few  live  coals*  UTien  once  lighted  there  is  no  trouble  in  keeping 
iie  sulphur  burning. 


&OllftwB      •Wl.PMtflL  iruMMJkCB 

Fio.  168. — Section  throdoh  Double  Sulphur  Furnac*. 


CO 
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The  air  enters  at  A,  Fig,  168,  through  a  valve  arranged  to  regulate 
e  amount  of  flow.  It  then  passes  over  the  burning  sulphur  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  course  of  the  arrows  to  the  fan.  Fumes  are 
compelled  to  take  a  devious  course  around  the  baffle  plates  and  angle 
irons,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  in  order  to  insure  complete  combustion 
nd  to  arret^t  sparks.  From  B  the  fumes  are  sucked  to  the  fan,  which 
actuated  by  a  steam  engine  or  electric  motor,  and  which  forces  tiie 
gas  through  the  pipes  to  the  place  to  be  disinfected. 

Running  the  fan  at  too  high  a  speed  may  cause  overheating  of  the 
ipes  or  the  carrying  over  of  sparks  of  burning  sulphur.     The  proper 
amount  of  air  should  be  carefully  regulated  so  as  to  obtain  complete 
combustion  and  the  maximum  amount  nf  sulphur  dtoxid  gas. 

The  pipe  (ou ducting  the  fumes  from  the  sulphur  furnace  to  the 
eompartment  to  be  disinfcc^ted  gives  a  certain  amount  of  trouble.  It  is 
apt  to  become  clogged  with  sulphur  which  sublimes  in  the  cooler  parts* 
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Ordinarily  this  pipe  must  be  from  (i  to  8  inches  in  diameter  and 
he  made  of  smooth  galvanized  iron  and  the  joints  made  tight  with 
eral  layers  of  canvas  saturated  and  coated  with  some  fireproof  puini 
Rnhher  hose  of  this  size  is  very  e.\ pensive  and  ssooii  vulcanizes. 

No  arrangement  is  made  in  this  form  of  apparatus  for  adding  wtr^r 
vapor  to  the  sulphur  fumes,  which  is  necessary  to  obtain  germicidal 
action-    As  a  rule  the  holds  of  wooden  veR^^els,  in  which  sulphur  fumiga* 
tion  is  so  much  used,  are  usually  so  damp  that  the  addition  of  mm 
moisture  is  not  necessary. 

The  Clayhn  furnace  is  a  more  compact  apparatus  than  that  j» 
described*  The  su!phur  dioxid  is  passed  throngh  a  series  of  tubes  sur 
rounded  by  water,  an  arrangement  corresponding  in  all  respects  to  tho 
tubular  condenser  of  a  low-pressure  steam  engine.  Tlie  Clayton  furnace 
is  furnitihed  with  a  Root  blower,  and  has  the  advantage  that  a  c-ompars- 
tively  large  volume  of  sulphur  dioxid  may  be  pumped  rapidly  through  ■ 
pifM^s  of  small  caliber  without  fear  of  overheating  or  fire.  These  fur- 
naces are  being  installed  up<3n  ships  for  the  purpose  of  fumigation  at 
port  and  during  the  voyage  for  the  destructiou  of  rata,  mice»  and  vermia. 
It  is  also  an  efficient  fire  extinguisher. 

A  portable  sulphur  furnace  is  a  useful  apparatus  in  municipal  work» 
particularly  in  the  fumigation  of  sewers,  warehouses,  stables,  bams, 
and  similar  large,  rough  structures  infested  with  verniiD.  This  f»jfin 
of  furnace  was  used  in  the  fight  against  rats  in  the  sewers  of  San  Fimn- 
CISCO  in  the  anti-plague  campaign. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas, — Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  a  very  powerful 
insecticide,  but  a  weak  germicide.  It  appears  to  be  effective  against  or- 
ganisms no  hardier  than  those  of  diphtheria  and  typhoid.  On  acruutit 
of  its  eJttremcly  poisonous  nature  it  has  a  very  limited  place  in  practical 
public  health  work  for  the  destruction  of  bacteria.  Hydrocyanic  a4'i«i 
gas  is  useful  in  the  treatment  of  stables,  granaries,  outhouses*  compart- 
ments of  ships,  si c*e ping-cars,  day  coaches,  and  similar  isolated  or  nuiji- 
habited  places  for  the  destruction  of  vermin. 

Creel  *  found  that  powdered  potassium  cyanid  facilitates  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  gas,  which  is  lighter  than  air  and  rises;  it,  therefore,  per- 
mcates  a  space  more  quickly  than  SO^.  Creel  also  fouxid  that  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas  does  not  destroy  bacteria.  Creel  and  Faget  *  found  th«t 
four  ounces  of  potassium  cj'anid  per  1,000  cubic  feet  is  suHkieiit 
to  kill  mosquitoes  in  15  minutes;  five  ounces  per  1,000  cubic  f^i 
kills  bedbugs  an«l  roaclics  in  one  hour,  lice  in  two  hour?*;  two  and  one- 
half  ounces  per  1,001)  c.  c.  kills  fleas  in  15  minutes  (see  p,  215) 

Chlorin.— Chlorin  is  a  gcrmicMle  of  considerable  but  uncertain 
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'  (  rei*L  R    II  ,  Public  Health  Krpnrt«.  Vol.  X\X.  Xo.  49.  Dt?c,  3.  1915,  p, 
Crrtl  K.  n„  and  Faget,  F.  M,,  Public  He&ltli  Report*,  V©L  ZXXl,  Now  tk 
June  %  \n%,  p.  1463. 
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It  has  little  practical  usefulness  owing  to  its  poisonous  and  destructive 
action.  Both  in  its  free  state  and  its  watery  solution  it  has  active 
(looflorizing  properties.  Moisture  is  necessary  for  the  disinfecting  action 
of  chlorin  gas.  At  best  chlorin,  like  all  gases,  is  but  a  surface  disin- 
fectant. 

Chlorin  is  an  extremely  irritating  gas,  and  great  care  must  be  ob- 
served in  its  employment,  for  the  inhalation  of  very  weak  proportions 
of  the  gas  produces  serious  irritation,  resulting  in  spasm  of  the  larynx, 
bronchitis,  and  even  in  death.  Chlorin  is  heavier  than  air  (sp.  gr.  2.47) 
and  tends  to  fall.  Therefore  the  vessel  generating  the  gas  should  be 
placed  in  an  elevated  position  in  order  to  obtain  anything  like  effective 
diffusion.  Carpets,  curtains,  and  fabrics  generally  are  injured  by  its 
action,  and  the  element  is  a  very  active  bleaching  agent. 

The  germicidal  action  of  chlorin  depends  upon  its  great  afiBnity  for 
hydrogen.  So  strong  is  this  affinity  that  it  combines  with  the  hydrogen 
of  water  in  the  presence  of  light,  liberating  the  oxygen  in  its  nascent 
state,  thereby  enabling  the  oxygen  to  exert  its  power  upon  organic  mat- 
ter. The  value  of  chlorin  as  a  deodorant  depends  upon  its  power  of 
decomposing  the  offensive  gases  of  decomposition  such  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  volatile  anmioniacal  compounds. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  generating  chlorin  gas  is  by  decom- 
posing 1^  pounds  of  calcium  hypochlorite  with  6  ounces  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  produces  sufficient  gas  for  the  disinfection  of  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space,  or  the  gas  may  be  generated  from : 

Common  salt 8  ounces  (240  grams) 

Manganese  dioxid.' 2       «      (60      «     ) 

Sulphuric  acid 2       «      (  60      «     ) 

Water 2       «      (  60      «     ) 

The  following  reaction  takes  place: 

2NaCl+Mn02+3H,SO,=2NaHSO,+MnSO,+2H,04-a, 

Miz  the  water  and  the  acid  together  and  then  pour  the  mixture  over 
the  salt  and  manganese  dioxid  in  a  glazed  earthenware  basin.  The 
basin  should  rest  on  sand  or  in  water. 

Fisher  and  Proskauer  have  shown  that  in  ordinary  dry  air  5.38  parts 
of  free  chlorin  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  kill  microorganisms.  If  the  air  is  moist  only  0.3  per  cent,  by  volume 
in  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  is  sufficient,  disinfection  being  completed 
in  5  to  8  hours. 

Free  chlorin  is  much  less  useful  than  sulphur  dioxid,  since  it  is  more 
difficult  to  control,  more  dangerous  to  manipulate,  and  more  destructive 
in  its  effects. 
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Chloriii  gas  libera Jc*l  from  n  eomprLsscd  liquid  state  is  u^ed  for 
fliftinfet'tiou  of  water   (page  905). 

Oxygen, — The  dieinfectiug  power  of  oxygen  depends  largely  upon  the 
pliysiral  state  in  \vhi(*h  it  exists.  For  iustaDce,  oxy^Ten  in  the  air  lias 
eoniparatively  feeble  germicidal  properties  wlien  compared  to  undceiii 
oxygen  or  ozone.  The  germicidal  action  of  oxygen  depends  upon  its 
very  active  property  of  combining  chemically  with  the  albuminous  mat- 
ter of  the  cell  protoplasm.  The  oxidizing  properties  of  this  element 
partly  explain  the  purifying  action  of  fresh  air.  The  germicidal  prop- 
erty of  oxygen  is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  actinic  rays  in  sunlight. 
While  most  bacteria  require  the  free  oxygen  of  the  air  for  their  growth 
and  multiplication,  there  is  a  large  class  of  organisms  (the  anaerobes) 
to  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  arts  like  a  poison  or  strong  ai  ' 

Ozone. — Ozone  is  an  allotropic  form  of  oxygen  containing  ;  ^  ' >!ii8 

of  that  element  instead  of  two.  In  sufficient  concentration  it  is  a  pow- 
erful germicide  and  ha.s  lately  been  found  of  practical  u&e  in  the  steriliai- 
tion  of  water  on  a  large  scale  for  the  use  of  cities  and  towns.  It  h^ 
also  been  used  for  the  sterilization  of  bandages  and  otlier  objects.  There 
is  not  sufficient  ozone  in  the  air  normally  to  exert  any  appreciable  oxidii- 
ing  or  disinfecting  properties.  It  requires  at  leu^t  13  parts  per  million 
in  the  atmosphere  to  exert  a  definite  effect  upon  bacteria;  even  then  tine 
action  is  not  penetrating*  Such  quantities  are  harmful  to  nnin.  (See 
pages  667  and  897.) 

Ozone  may  be  used  to  destroy  odors  of  organic  origin  due  to  aub- 
stances  that  may  be  oxidized,  Buch  as  the  odors  in  dissecting  toowa, 
animal  pens^  and  like  places. 
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LIQUID  DISINFECTANTS 


These  consist  of  substances  either  in  solution  or  suspension.  An 
enormoiis  number  of  such  disinfectants  have  been  exploited,  but  to  be 
of  practical  value  they  must  not  only  be  strongly  germicidaU  hut  must 
also  meet  the  many  exacting  requirements  of  general  practice.  Such  m\y 
stances  are  few  in  number. 

Almost  any  chemfcal  substance  under  one  condition  or  another  Hn  ' 
the  power  to  retard  the  development  or  destroy  the  activity  of  microbial 
life.  We  need  only  mention  the  well-known  power  of  common  salt  or 
of  sugar,  both  of  which  in  sufficient  concentration  prevent  the  proc^?«a* 
<jf  fermentation  and  putrefaction.  In  weaker  dilutions  these  same  sub- 
stances^  on  the  contrary,  favor  growth  of  almoj^t  all  the  known  bacteria. 

The  undeserved  reputation  of  many  chemic*al  substances  dciHrnds 
more  upon  their  vile  odor  or  judicious  advertising  than  upon  actual 
efficiency.    Only  those  substancee  that  have  proven  their  worth  by  g<  icn- 
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tific  tests  and  shown  tliemselves  to  he  trustworthy  in  actual  practice 
will  he  discussed,     (See  page  1117.) 

Methods  of  ITaiiig  Chemical  Solutions. — ^Tliere  are  various  ways  of 
applying  chemical  solutions  for  disinfecting  purposes.  No  method  is 
trustworthy  that  docs  not  thoroughly  wet  the  object  with  the  solution, 
so  that  there  may  be  direct  contact  between  the  subi^tance  in  solution 
and  the  germs  that  are  to  be  destroyed. 

As  a  rule  this  may  best  be  accomplished  hy  immersing  the  infected 
object  in  the  solution.  When  this  is  not  practicable  the  solution  must 
be  applied  to  the  object.  A  favorite  "wny  of  applying  disinfecting  solu- 
tions to  surfaces,  such  as  walls,  ceilings,  the  holds  of  ships  and  other 
rough  structures,  is  by  means  of  a  hose.  The  pressure  is  supplied  either 
by  elevating  the  tank  containing  the  solution  or  by  means  of  a  pressure 
pump.  As  bichlond  of  mercury  is  practically  the  only  disinfectant  used 
in  this  way,  the  pump  shordd  he  made  of  iron  and  have  no  copper,  brass, 
or  steel  parts  exposed  to  the  corroding  action  of  the  bichlorid  of  mercury. 

In  applying  the  disinfecting  solution  to  the  surfaces  of  a  room  or  the 
hold  of  a  ship  the  operator  should  begin  at  one  corner  of  tlie  ceiling, 
wetting  that  first,  and  then  go  over  every  portion  of  the  walls  system- 
atically, from  above  downward.    The  floor  comes  last. 

Solutions  til  us  applied  remain  but  a  short  time  in  contact  with  the 
surfaces  to  be  disinfected.  It  is  therefore  an  advantage  to  have  the  solu- 
tion hot  and  strong  and  to  have  sufficient  pressure,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
mechanical  cleansing  effect  produced  by  a  vigorous  stream. 

Another  method  of  applying  disinfecting  solutions  to  surfaces  is  by 
means  of  mops,  brooms,  and  the  like. 

The  pulverizer  is  very  popular  in  France  for  the  disinfection  of  walls 
and  other  surfaces  with  liquid  disinfectants.  The  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose consists  of  a  metal  cylinder  fitted  with  a  simple  force  pump  which 
compresses  the  air  in  the  reservoir.  The  solution  does  not  come  in  con- 
tact  with  the  pump.  The  current  of  air  driven  through  one  tube  sucks 
the  solution  through  the  other  and  sprays  it  from  the  nozzle  in  a  nebulous 
cloud,  similar  in  principle  to  the  well-kno^Ti  hand  atomizers.  It  is  easy 
to  demonstrate,  by  using  a  colored  solution  upon  a  white  wall  or  sheet, 
that  a  liquid  sprayed  in  this  vr9Ly  does  not  wet  the  entire  surface.  The 
method  is  therefore  an  unscientific  and  unreliable  one  when  used  with 
a  non-volatile  chemitral 

Germicidal  polutions  are  nuich  more  potent  when  used  hot, 

Bichlorid  of  Mercury. — ^HgCl,,  bichlorid  of  mercury  or  mercuric 
chlurid,  commonly  called  corrosive  sublimate^  is  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able and  potent  germicides.  It  destroys  all  forms  of  microbial  life  in 
relatively  weak  solutions.  It  kills  both  germs  and  their  spores.  It  ia 
not  a  deodorant. 

The  disadvantages  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  are  that  it  corrodes  metals. 
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forma  insoluble  and  inert  compotinds  with  albuminous  matter,  and 
very  poisonous.    These  disadvantages  plape  distinct  limitations  upon  iU 

Mercuric  chlorid  (HgCl^)  is  a  white,  erystalline  substance  of  heavj 
BpecjJic  gravity  (5.43).  It  volatilizes  eomewhat  more  readily  tlum  roer- 
curous  chlorid  (calomel),  even  at  room  tempera tnre.  On  account  of 
this  property  caution  ebould  be  observed  to  remove  bichlorid  ^utioni 
from  living-rooms^  s<jmc  iitstances  of  poisoning  having  been  tmixnl  lo 
this  neglect.  It  is  therefore  well  to  follow  bichlorid  with  clear  water  and 
a  cleansing  is  always  in  order. 

Bichlorid  of  mercury  will  dissolve  in  Ifi  parts  of  eoUl  water  and  3 
parts  of  boiling  water.  As  it  is  not  r^dily  soluble  in  water»  it  ia  con* 
venient  to  keep  a  saturated  alcoholic  s*dution  on  hand  and  use  thia  to 
make  the  watery  solution.  A  ;^5  per  cent,  solution  may  readily  be  made 
in  alcohol,  and  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  ammonium  chlorid 
this  solution  keeps  well  without  precipitation.  As  this  method  would 
be  rather  expensive  for  making  up  the  largo  quantities  required  in  flii«^h- 
iiig  the  holds  of  slups  or  other  extensive  surfaces  a  little  device  pointed 
out  by  Geddings  will  be  found  serviceable.  Tliis  consists  in  weighing  out 
the  c*orrect  quantity  of  the  bichlorid,  wliich  is  placed  in  a  canvas  bag, 
and  this  is  himg  from  the  faucet  so  that  the  water  will  run  through  it 
into  the  tank  or  receptacle  holding  the  solution. 

The  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  is  facilitated  by  tlie  premsice 
of  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  chlorid  sut-h  as  ammonium  chlorid  or  commou 
salt.  Twice  the  weight  of  these  sulistauees  should  be  adiled  to  the  quati* 
tity  of  bichlorid  used.  If  the  solution  is  to  be  pumjied  or  otherwiae 
come  in  contact  with  metals  it  is  better  to  use  the  salt  than  the  acid^ 
because  the  ficid  solution  of  bichlorid  is  very  destructive  to  the  metal 
parts  of  the  pump  and  to  the  couplings  and  nozzle  of  the  hose»  particu- 
larly if  this  is  marie  of  copper  or  brass.  Sea- water  contains  about  4  per 
cent,  of  salt,  and  is  well  suited  for  making  bichlorid  solutions*  It  ii 
extensively  used  at  seaport  quarantine  stations  for  this  purpose* 

La  place  first  pointed  out  that  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  an 
acid  to.  the  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  greatly  increases  its  effi* 
cicucy,  and  by  lessening  the  formation  of  insoluble  albuminates  alao 
increaaea  its  power  of  penetration.  This  was  later  deui»Hl  I>y  Kronig  and 
Paul,  who  assert  that  the  addition  of  sodium  cblorirl  to  a  wat4.»ry  solu- 
tion of  bichlorifl  diminishes  it«  power.  They  found  that  potaasium 
chlorid  or  hyflrochloric  acid  has  the  same  effect. 

The  germicidal  action  of  bi(*bltirid  solution  seems  to  dep<*nd  tipn 
the  reaction  which  takes  place  between  Uie  salt  of  mercury  and  the  myco- 
prf»tein  of  the  germ.  (lepfRTt  has  sliown  that  in  the  reaction  which  takw 
place  between  the  bichlorid  of  mercury  arwl  the  spores  of  anthrax  the 
vitality  of  the  latter  may  seem  to  b<!  lost,  but  that  the  bichlorid  may  be 
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precipitated  from  it^  combination  by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphid, 
thus  restoring  the  viability  of  the  spore. 

Bichlorid  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  other 
metals,  and  therefore  should  not  be  made  or  kept  in  metal  receptacles. 
Lead  pipes  are  rendered  brittle  and  worthless.  Care  must  therefore  be 
exercised  in  using  this  solution  about  water-closets  and  house  plumbing. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  precipitated  in  alkaline  fluids  containing  albu- 
minous substances.  The  precipitate  consists  of  insoluble  and  inert  com- 
pounds; therefore  corrosive  sublimate  should  not  be  used  for  the  disin- 
fection of  media  containing  much  organic  matter,  particularly  when 
the  reaction  is  alkaline.  It  is  not  well  suited  to  the  disinfection  of 
sputum  and  feces,  for  it  forms  an  albuminate  which  retards  penetration. 
It  also  unites  chemically  with  sulphids  and  the  caustic  alkalies,  so  that 
it  should  not  be  employed  as  a  disinfectant  when  these  substances  are 
present  in  any  considerable  amount. 

To  diminish  the  danger  from  accidents  in  households  and  hospitals 
bichlorid  solutions  should  be  colored  with  permanganate  of  potash  or 
indigo  or  one  of  the  anilin  dyes. 

Bichlorid  of  mercury  is  usually  used  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  500  or 
1  to  1,000.  A  solution  of  1  to  1,000  is  ample  for  the  destruction  of 
all  the  non-spore-bearing  bacteria,  provided  the  exposure  is  continued 
not  less  than  half  an  hour  and  direct  contact  is  assured.  To  assure  this 
contact  a  longer  time  should  be  allowed  in  practice.  Many  bacterial 
cells  are  killed  almost  at  once  when  brought  into  direct  contact  with  a 
solution  of  this  strength,  and  the  great  majority  perish  within  15  min- 
utes. The  extra  time  allows  for  penetration  and  provides  a  factor  of 
safety.  Warm  solutions  are  much  more  potent  than  cold.  For  spores  a 
solution  of  1  to  500  is  necessary  and  an  exposure  of  not  less  than  one 
hour. 

For  practical  work  the  solution  may  be  made  as  follows : 

Corrosive  sublimate   1  dram     |     1  gram 

Water 1  gallon    |     1  liter 

Mix  and  dissolve. 

This  is  approximately  a  1  to  1,000  solution.  One  ounce  of  this 
solution  contains  very  nearly  half  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate. 


OOAL-TAB  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS 

Coal  Tar  Creosote. — Creosote  is  a  highly  complex  refractile  liquid 
obtained  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  or  coal.  Wood-tar 
creosote  for  medicinal  use  is  obtained  from  beechwood;  it  is  a  complex 
mixture  of  phenoloid  bodies,  the  proportions  of  which  differ  according  to 
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the  modes  of  distillation  and  purification.  It  contains  phenols,  cs^soU 
and  higher  homology.  Coal- tar  creosote,  sometimes  called  creosote  oil, 
contains  that  portiuu  of  tlie  distillate  fnim  coal-tar  intermediate  betwcml 
cnide  naphtha  on  tlie  one  hand  and  pitch  on  the  otlier.  Coal-tar  ereotjote 
contains  phenols,  cresols,  and  higher  phenoloid  bodies,  also  naphthatcfi<! 
and  other  solid  hydrocarbons,  as  well  as  pyridin  and  other  bodies  of  hux 
character.  Creosotes  vary  in  composition,  and  owe  their  germteidil  i 
properties  to  the  phenol  and  eresols  which  they  contain •  They  are  sel- 
dom used  as  such,  but  form  bases  of  many  commercial  disinfectants  after 
purification  or  the  addition  of  alkalis  or  soaps*  It  is  the  creosote  from 
coal-tar,  and  not  wood-tar,  that  is  used  as  a  germicide  in  public  betltb 
work. 

Hale  *  has  shown  that  the  coal*tar  disinfectants  of  the  phenoloid 
group  are  considerably  less  toxic  than  either  phenol  or  the  eresols,  but 
they  are  not  harmless,  nonpoisonous  substances  as  eoraetimes  indicate*! 
by  the  commercial  labels.  On  an  average  the  disinfectants  of  the  pheno- 
loid group  have  a  toxicity  equal  to  about  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  that  of 
phenoL 

Carbolic  Acid. — Carbolic  acid  is  a  very  useful  disinfecting  substance 
with  a  wide  range  of  application.  It  should  not  l>e  depended  upon  to  kill 
spores.  As  it  does  not  coagulate  albuminous  matter  as  actively  as 
corrosive  sublimate  it  may  be  used  for  the  disinfection  of  soiled  elotbinj 
and  bedding,  as  well  as  for  excreta  and  sputum. 

Carbolic  acid  is  a  popular  term  for  an  ill-defined  mixture  eonaistiDg 
largely  of  phenol  and  phenolic  bodies.  Crude  carbolic  acid  was  dtscof* 
ered  by  Runge  {1834)  in  coal  tan  It  is  a  nearly  colorless,  or  recldidi  to 
reddish-brown  liqnid,  turning  darker  on  exposure  to  air  and  light.  It 
has  a  strong  creosote-like  odor,  with  benumbing,  blanching*  and  caiLStic 
effects  upon  the  akin  and  mucous  membrane.  Crude  carbolic  acid  is  t 
mixture  of  phenols  and  eresols,  with  coloring  matter  and  impuntief^ 
Carbolic  acid  is  often  used  as  a  synonym  for  phenol ;  in  fact,  the  Britiih 
Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  name  *'Acidum  carbolicum/'  but  uaw 
''phenor*  as  the  English  name  for  this  substaiM-e,  In  America  the  term 
**carbolic  acid*'  is  restricted  to  the  crude  mixture  of  phenols  and  creaoU; 
whereas  phenol  is  a  definite  chemical  substance  C^Hj^OH  (See  Pheoot). 

Crude  cari)olic  acid  is  soluble  in  15  parts  of  water  at  IS'^*  C,  maldii; 
about  a  6  per  cent,  solution.  The  undissolved  portion  should  not  «X" 
ceed  10  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  carbolic  acid.  Carbolic  a<:id  i«  i 
very  useful  disinfecting  substance  with  a  wide  range  of  applicability. 
The  eresols  contained  in  carbolic  acid  have  a  higher  germicidal  valoe 
than  pure  phenol  itself.  The  commertial  carbolic  acid  also  contains 
hydrocarbons,  and  other  impurities  of  tar  oil  wbi^h  arc  totally  lackuif 
in  bactericidal  properties. 

^Hyg.  Lab.  Bull  No.  88.— U.  8.  P.  H.  S.,  19U. 
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f       Crude  carbolic  acid  diseolveB  in  water  with  Konie  difficulty  and  should 

r^therefure  he  thoroughly  mixed.     It  i^  used  io  sohitions  of  2.5  to  5  per 

pent.,  in  which  strength  it  may  be  used  for  the  destnietion  of  iion-gpore- 

rbeariiig  bac;teria.    A  5  per  cciit.  solution  is  not  dependable  agaiiif^t  spores. 

^Warrn  or  hot  solutions  are  mudi  more  effet the  than  Luld.    It  should  be 

remembered  that  ernde  carbolic  acid    (coeffieictit  2.'*' 5)    has  a  higher 

germicidal  potency  than  pure  phenol  (cocihuicnt  1.0).     Crude  carboHc 

laeid  is  commonly  nscd  for  rough  disinfecting  purposes,  such  as  floors, 

Btables,  barns,  outhouses,  animal  pens,  etc^ 

PhenoL — Phenol,  0^11^011,  has  the  chemical  structyre  of  an  alcohol, 
md  is  the  chief  constitueut  of  carbolic  acid.  Pure  phenol  erystallixes 
fin  long  colorless  needles;  commercial  phenol  forms  a  crystalline  mass 
iMhich  turns  reddish  in  time,  and  in  contact  with  moist  air  deliquesces 
Iti*  a  brown  liquid.  It  has  a  penetrating  odor  and  strong  burning  taste, 
llind  is  a  corrosive  poison.  It  is  soluble  in  lO.G  parta  of  water  at  25°  C, 
[very  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzin,  carbon  disulphid, 
flycerin,  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

Phenol  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  ether  loses  in  germicidal  value; 
[the  addition  of  0.5  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid  aids  its  activity. 

McClintock  and  Ferry  ^  have  shown  that  the  la^ge  majority  of  the 

[coal-tar  disinfectants  (carbolic  acid,  cresols,  and  the  like)  do  not  destroy 

the  virulence  of  vaccine  virus  in  one-half  per  cent,  solutions  at  five  hours* 

exposure,  while  with  this  strength  and  length  of  time  these  disinfectants 

would  destroy  practically  all  non-spore-bearing  bacteria.  The  inference, 

•tlierefore,  is  allowable  that  this  class  of  disinfectants  is  not  safe  to  use 
for  such  diseases  as  smallpox  or  any  otherj  the  cause  of  which  is  not 
known. 

kThe  fact  that  carbolic  acid  and  phenol  do  not  actively  coagulate 
albuminous  matter  renders  them  suitable  to  the  disinfection  of  excreta 
and  organic  matters  generally.  They  are  not  destructive  to  fabrics,  colors, 
metals,  or  wood  in  the  strengths  used*  and  therefore  may  be  employed 
for  the  disinfection  of  a  great  variety  of  objects.  Crude  carbolic  acid, 
although  it  has  a  stronger  germicidal  power  than  pure  phenol,  has  the 
disadvantage  of  having  a  more  pungent  and  penetrating  odor  and  leaves 

»a  deposit  of  coal-tar  oils  and  other  impurities* 
There  has  been  much  disparagement  of  carbolic  acid  because  labora- 
tory tests  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  cannot  always  be  depended 
upon  to  kill  spores.  This  limits  but  docs  not  destroy  its  usefulness,  espe- 
cially as  the  great  majority  of  the  epidemic  diseases  of  man  are  due  to 
ron-spore-bea  ring  bacteria. 
The  time  of  exposure  to  a  three  or  five  per  cent,  solution  should  be 
*  McClintock,  Ckas.  T,,  arjd  Ferry,  N,  S.:  *'llie  Resistanc*  of  Smallpox 
Vaccine  to  the  Coal  Tar  Difiiofectjints,"  Jour,  of  the  Am.  Pub.  Health  Aaan., 

I  Vol.  I,  No.  6,  June,   1011,  pp-  418-420. 
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not  less  tliaii  oiiL'-lmlf  an  lunir.     Fahrirs  arc  usually  n>uih  r^i'»l  fur  oo^ 
hour.  I 

Tilt*  introilnrtiun  of  a  halogen  a  loin  into  tire  benzol  ring  gnHti)  in* 
creases  the  gt'rmitndal  puwer  of  the  phenols,  cresols  and  naphthols,  while 
at  the  mmo  time  the  toxicity  of  those  snhstaiitt^s  is  dinnninhed.  Thua 
Bechhold  and  Ehrlieh  *  have  showTi  that  tri-brom-^-naphthoI  and  tri- 
ehlar-p-naj>hthol  are  very  powerful  gerniieides,  but  praetieally  odorJeag. 
and  not  very  poisonous* 

The  Cresols. — By  far  the  majority  of  the  disinfectants  sold  to  the 
publie  are  mixtures  of  varying  quant itiej^  of  phenolic  bodies,  eFpcciallj 
the  cresols,  with  inert^  tar  oils  and  an  emult-ifying  agent  8uch  a^  soap 
or  tar,  and  sometimes  rosin,  gelatin,  or  dextrin.  These  substances  all 
possess  a  smell  distinctive  of  carhoHc  acid  and  are  effective  germicides. 
The  cresols  C^H^( 011-^)011,  have  the  advantage  over  carbolic  acJd  or 
pure  phenol  in  that  they  readily  form  beautiful  emulsions*  have  a  higher 
germicidal  value,  and  are  less  poisonous.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  while  emulsions  may  "^e  raore  potent  germicides  than  solutions, 
on  the  other  hand  they  lack  the  power  of  penetration, 

Cresol  is  prepared  from  coal-tar  by  collecting  the  distillates  comiA^H 
over  between  140*^  C.  and  220°  C,  and  then  purifying  these  distilla^^H 
by  treatment  with  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid  and  hydrochloric  icid. 
Cresol  is  a  mixture  of  the  three  isomeric  cresols  obtained  from  coal- 
tar  and  freed  from  phenol,  hydrocarkuis,  and  water.     It  is  alf^o  known 
as  cresylie  acid. 

Cresol  ^  consists  of  a  mixture  of  ortho-,  mcta*,  and  paracresols,  M«-u* 
eresol  js  a  liquid;  the  other  two  are  solid  crystalline  bodies  having  • 
low  melting  point.  These  cresols  are  found  in  commercial  carbolic  acid. 
The  cresol  group  forms  the  next  higher  homolog  to  phenol,  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  being  replaced  in  the  latter  by  the  methyl  radicle^  CH,*  Th« 
cresols  are  very  insoluble  in  water.  Their  solution  may  he  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  alcohol  or  glycerin.  Cresol  is  a  clear  or  pink-colored 
syrupy  liquiii  It  is  soluble  to  the  extent  of  about  2Y>  per  cent,  in  water. 
It  in  somewhat  less  poisonous  than  carbolic  acid ;  ita  uaes  are  the  fiame 
It  is  an  efTective  gerniieide  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution. 

Liquor  Cresolis  CoMPOsiTrs.— Liquor  cresoHs  compositus  of  the 
U,  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  substitution  compound  for  lysol  and  conaiats 
of  cresol,  500  gm. ;  linseed  oil,  ;iriO  gm. ;  potassium  hydroxid,  HU  gm. ;  ami 
water  sufficient  to  make  1,000  gm*  This  oHicinal  mixture  makes  a  clear 
solution  in  water.    The  solution  is  intended  as  a  euhstitutc  for  tlie  nmnf 

*B«diJn>lil,  H,:  Ztschr,  /.  Utjp.  u,  InfrktionnhranUh.,  VM)/^,  Bil,  54.  p.  Ill 
BtThhold.  II.  and  Elirlicli,  P,;  IloppC'Seyler'a  Zt^cht.  f.  phj/tioL  Ch^m.,  lf»0<S, 
Bd,  XLVTI,  IMie  2  und  3,  p.   173. 

'Trikrrgol  is  a  tradp  muiie.  It  is  the  name  siibttjuic©  aa  **Cfe«or'  vt  t  *r 
U.  B,  Phiirnmco|jo<'iii. 
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ercial  preparations  of  cresol  on  the  loarkot.    It  has  practically  the 

ie  uses  as  the  trikresol  of  commerce. 

LysoL — Lysol  is  a  broTrn,  oily-looking,  clear  liquid  with  a  creosote-like 
odon  It  is  made  by  dissolving  a  fraction  of  tar  oil  which  boils  between 
IDO'^  and  200'^  C.  in  fat,  and  subsequently  saponifying  by  the  addition 
of  alkali  in  the  presence  of  alcohol.  It  contains  50  per  cent,  cresols.  espe- 
cially meta-  and  paracrcsols,  and  50  per  cent,  of  a  strong  concentrated 
potassium  soap  made  with  linseed  oi!.  The  soap  contains  68  per  cent,  of 
fatty  acids.  Lysol  is  niiscible  with  water,  forming  a  clean  saponaceous!, 
frothy  liquid.  It  is  more  powerful  as  a  germicide  than  phenol,  and  is 
usually  used  in  1  per  cent,  solution.  It  has  a  carbolic  coefficient  of  2.12 
%nthoiit  organic  matter  and  1.87  with  organic  matler. 

CreoliiL^Creolin  is  a  proprietary  preparation  patented  by  Pearson 
and  consists  of  an  emulsion  of  cresols  and  certain  other  products  con- 
tained in  tar  oil,  with  rosin  soap.  Many  other  similar  preparations  are 
on  the  market,  such  as  cresolin,  cyllin,  disinfectol,  sanatol,  izal,  creo- 
sapol,  sylphonathol,  etc.  The  tar  oil  is  brought  into  solution  either  w^th 
rosin  soap  or  Ijy  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Creolin  forms 
a  milky  emulsion  when  mixed  with  water.  It  is  used  in  I  or  2  per  cent, 
solution.  The  phenol  coefficient  is  3.25  without  organic  matter  and  2.52 
with  organic  matter. 

Aseptol — Aseptol  is  a  33 Vi  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  orthophenol- 
sulphonic  acid.  CoITj  SO^H)OIL  It  is  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of 
phenol  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold ;  if  w^armed  para- 
Bulphonic  acid  is  formed,  wdiich  is  a  much  feebler  germicide  than  ortho- 
sulphonic  acid.  The  acidity  of  the  orthophenolsulpbonic  acid  is  neutral- 
ised with  barium  carbonate. 

Aseptol  is  a  colorless  liquid  which  gradually  turns  yellowish,  w'hen 
exposed  to  the  light,  with  a  weak  odor  of  phenol,  and  a  feeble  acid  reac- 
tion. It  is  miscible,  in  all  profvortions,  witli  water,  alcohol  and  glycerin, 
Orthophenolsulpbonic  acid  gi-adually  clianges  to  paraphenolsulphuric 
acid  in  watery  solution.  Aseptol  is  nnich  nsed  in  Germany  for  the  dis* 
infection  of  bams,  outhouses,  stables,  and  woodwork^  soil,  and  the  purifi- 
cation of  rough  substanoes  generally.  It  is  usually  used  in  5  per  cent, 
gohition.    In  this  strength  it  wnll  kill  anthrax  spores  in  24  hours. 

Asaprol. — Asaprol  is  the  calcium  salt  of  beta-napluhol  sulplionic  acid. 
It  is  made  by  warming  10  part«  of  beta-naphthoi  with  8  parts  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  afid  in  a  waterbatli  until  a  clear  isolation  is  obtained. 
It  is  then  diluted  with  water,  neutralized  with  calcium  carbonate,  filteredj 
and  the  filtrate  dried  to  a  reddish  powder.  This  powder  is  soluble  m  IVii 
parts  of  w^ater  and  3  parts  of  alcHihoK  It  turns  blue  npon  the  addition 
of  ferric  chlorid. 

SanatoL — Sanatol  is  a  dark  fluid,  readily  miseible  wn*th  water,  form- 
ing a  slight  turbidity.     It  is  made  fri»m  20  parts  of  tar  nil,  containing 
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phenols,  and  10  parts  of  f>0  per  cent,  gulphuric  acid,  and  diliu 
water  sidliciont  to  iimkc  lOU  parts. 

Solved  and  SolutoL — Solveol  is  a  golution  of  godium  cresolate  m 
excess  of  cresol.     Sohitol  is  a  solution  of  eresol  in  excess  o£ 
CTesoIate. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  other  eomraercial  disinfectantg  of  similar 
nature  eongisting  of  coal-tar  creosotes  in  combination  with  alkalia,  Boa{M, 
resins,  etc.,  such  as  chloronaphtholeum,  sulphonaphtho!,  bacillol,  ga 
paracre^ol,  and  other  trade  names. 

Naphtholi^ — Naphthols  are  found  in  coal  tar  though  in  small  amom? 
They  have  a  high  germicidal  value  about  the  equal  of  phenolB.  Naph- 
thol,  CioH^OH,  is  a  hydroxyl  derivative  of  naphthalene;  a  and  p  modi- 
fications are  known.  The  latter  is  of  especial  interest  as  a  p^rmicide. 
Naphthol  itself  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  may  be  rendered  soluble  a^  a 
sodium  salt,  or  may  be  eraulsitied  with  eoaps  or  resin.  Naphthol  is  uswl 
more  as  a  medicinal  germicide  than  in  public  health  work.  Tri-chlor- 
beta-naphthol  is  much  more  germicidal,  but  less  toxic  than  phenol.* 

Naphthalene. — Naphthalene,  C^oHa,  is  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  from 
coal  tar  and  purified  by  crystallizatioiK  It  is  a  white,  shining  er)*stal- 
line  substance,  having  a  strong  characteristic  odor  resembling  coal  tar^ 
and  a  burning  aromatic  taste.  It  slowly  volatilizes  on  exposxire  to  air* 
Naphthalene  is  Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  burns  with 
a  smoky  flame. 

Naphthalene  has  antiseptic  properties  hut  is  much  less  active  than 
either  the  cresols  or  the  phenols*  It  is  poisonous  to  most  fungi  and  prob- 
ably to  most  insects.  Under  the  name  "tar  camphor'  it  has  largely  sup- 
planted true  camphor  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  deposition  by  motlis 
of  eggs  in  woolen  clotliing. 

Formalin. — Forma Idehyd  in  solution  is  kno^Ti  as  formalin,  Thi«  is 
a  verj'  valuable  disinfectant  with  a  wide  range  of  usefulness  in  gtemenl 
practice,  It  is  superior  to  bichlorid  of  mercury  for  many  purpoiM^ 
especially  as  its  action  is  not  seriously  retarded  by  the  presence  of  albu- 
minous matter.  Formalin  is  not  injurious  to  most  articles,  and  it  i* 
not  very  poisonous.  It  is  a  true  deodorant.  The  more  I  work  with  for- 
mahlehyd,  both  in  solution  and  as  a  gas,  the  more  am  I  impressed  with 
its  trustw^orthiness. 

Formalin  consists  of  a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  the  gas  formaldehyd 
(HCHO)  dissolved  in  water.  The  liquid  is  a  clear  .solution,  giving  off 
an  appreciable  odor  of  the  gas.  It  is  exceedingly  irritating,  but  not  **^pe- 
cially  toxic.  Formalin  solutions  are  rather  unstable.  There  is  a  con- 
stant loss  by  evaporation  if  the  liquid  is  not  kept  well  corked,  and  IP 
cold  weather  the  formnldehyd  pol}Tiierizes  and  precipitates  in  one  of 

*See  *'Fh<*m>l  nnd  »«*hi«*  D**riviito  nU  DeBinfpktionirtiiittrl/*  by  Kurt  LanlMft* 
hdnirr.     Urban  itiid  8eiiwarzt"iibrrg,   IVrlhn  lOOH. 
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^nts  polymerir  forms — trioxymethylene.     For  the  description  and  discus- 
H  sion  of  formaldehyd  see  page  11 33* 

B  Hot  formal i I)  attacks  iron  and  steel,  but  in  the  cold  lias  no  appreciable 
K effect.  It  does  not  attack  copper,  bras8,  nii-kul,  iiinc,  ant]  other  metal  siib- 
■  itances.  It  causes  no  diminution  in  Etrenglh  of  textile  fabrics  aiul  hm 
Hbo  bteacbing  or  other  deleterious  effects  upon  colors.  Formalin  renders 
Bjeather,  furs,  and  ^kin^  brittle  as  a  result  of  the  union  that  takes  place 
B  between  the  formaldehyd  aud  the  organic  matter  of  these  articles,  and 
they  should  therefore  be  disinfected  by  another  process. 

■  A  10  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin  in  water  is  about  the  equivalent 
of  a  1  to  500  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury,  or  superior  to  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  speak- 

Iing  of  a  solution  of  formalin  a  milutioo  i.s  meant  of  the  liquid  containing 
40  per  cent,  formaldehyiil ;  that  is,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin 
Would  contain  that  liquid  in  proj>ortion  to  1  to  100,  but  would  contain 
ihe  substance  formahlehyd  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  250. 
I  Fecal  masses  are  deodorized  almost  instantly  by  a  small  quantity  of 
formalin*  and  are  dieinfeeted  in  a  short  time  when  intimately  and  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution*  It  is  advisable  to  continue  the 
contact  one  hour  to  insure  complete  action, 

Ther«  ia  some  discrepancy  as  to  the  percentage  of  formalin  solution 
fffiecessary  to  accomplish  trustworthy  disinfection   in   general  practice. 
1  Taking  into  account  the  deterioration  of  the  solution  with  age  and  allow- 
ing an  excesfi  as  an  element  of  eafety,  a  10  per  cent,  solution  is  reeom- 
[lended.    It  may  be  used  to  disinfect  urine,  excreta,  sputum,  and  other 
tfiimilar  substances. 

Potassium  Permanganate. — Potassium  permanganate  is  a  germicide 

h©f  undoubted  value,  but  of  very  limited  application  in  general  practice 

ion  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  reduced  and  rendered  inert 

by  organic  matter*    Despite  its  limitations  it  ranks  high  on  the  list  of 

germicides  for  certain  definite  purposes,  more  particularly  in  surgical 

t practice.  It  has  been  much  used  in  India  arnl  other  places  for  the  puri- 
fication of  water. 
Potassium  permanganate  (IvMnO^)  is  a  dark  purple,  crystalline 
Bubstance  with  a  sweet,  astringent  taste.  A  few  crystals  impart  to  a 
large  quantity  of  water  a  rich  purple  tint  which  is  destroyed  by  organic 
matter  and  deoxirlizing  agents.  It  is  soluble  in  Ifi  parts  of  cold  and  2 
part^  of  boiling  water.  The  stain  produced  by  potassium  permanganate 
may  be  removed  by  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  muriatic  acid,  or  simple 
lemon  juice, 
«.  Potassium  permanganate  readily  gives  up  its  available  oxygen,  and 
Uit  is  the  free  nascent  oxygen  that  is  the  true  disinfecting  agent  Stern- 
berg found  a  solution  of  1  to  833  suthcicnt  to  kill  pus  cocci  in  two  hours. 
Koch  found  that  a  5  per  cent,  solution  killed  spores  in  one  day.    Loef- 
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fler  found  that  the  bacillus  of  glanders  is  destroyed  in  two  mirmttti  liy  I 
1  per  cent,  .solution. 

Water  containing  organic  matier  may  bo  purified  to  a  certain  extent ' 
and  rendered  palatable  by  adding,  drop  by  drop,  a  sohition  of  pernmii- 
ganate  until  the  innk  cok)r  of  tlu*  water  a'ases  to  Im?  dentroyed  aft^rl 
the  lapse  of  24  hours.    The  clear  liquid  may  then  be  deeantod  and  uie<l. 
Permanganate  used  in  this  way  does  nf)t  reach  gufficient  concentratioa 
to  Ije  a  trustworthy  germicide. 

Lime* — Lime  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  diijinfeeting  guttstaDocs 
we  have.    It  is  usually  used  either  as  lime  or  chlorinated  lirae* 

Lime,  or  quicklime,  is  a  very  caustic  substance  used  for  the  destme- 
tion  of  organic  matter  as  well  as  germ  life*     On  account  of  ita  effi-  ! 
ciency  and  cheapness  it  is  a  i^aluahle  addition  to  the  list  of  practietlj 
disinfectaiit.s.     Lirac  or  calcium  oxid    (CaO)    is  one  of   the  alkalimrl 
earths.    It  is  not  so  caustic  as  the  alkalis^  having  less  affinity  for  watcf^  < 
It  h  obtained  by  calcining  native  calcium  carbonate  (CaCO^),  ^uch  a^ 
chalk,  limestone,  or  marble,  Ijy  which  the  carbon  diuxid  ia  driven  olT  ami 
the  calcium  oxid  remains  behind.     Lime  as  such  reqiiirea  the  addition 
of  water  for  germicirlal  ptirposes. 

Slaked  Ltme. — Slaked  lime  or  calcium  hydroxid,  CaCOH),.  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  one  pint  of  water  to  two  pounds  of  lime.  The  lime 
absurbii  about  half  its  weight  of  water*  The  mans  becomes  heated  an^l 
the  air  escapes  from  the  pores  of  the  lime  with  a  hissing  noise.  Hie  n**iult 
is  calcium  hydroxid  or  slaked  lime.  Upon  exposure  to  the  air  the  slaktd 
lime  will  absorb  still  nu>re  water  and  also  carbon  dioxid,  <*«mvfTting  ft 
into  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  inert  so  far  as  its  disinfecting  power  i 
eoncerned.    Freshly  slaked  lime  should  therefore  always  be  used. 

Whitewfij^h  is  slaked  Itme  mixed  with  water.     It  is  commonly 
for  the  disinfection,  sweetening,  and  brightening  of  the  walls  of  celll 
rooms,  barracks,  barns,  stables,  poultry-houses,  and  out-builditij^  gen- 
erally.   Wljitewash  is  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  dcstr.  t'fwj 
ha<*teria  that  may  have  lodged  upon  such  surfaces.    An 
glue  is  usually  added  to  whitewash  to  make  it  adhero. 

Milk  of  lime  is  slakeil  Hnic  nn'xed  with  four  to  eight  times  it*  vuluiS^ 
of  water  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  cream.  It  is  useful  for  the  disin- 
fe<?tiou  of  excreta  and  privy  vaults.  Air-slaked  lime  containing  the  iueft 
carbonate  must  not  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  whitewash  or  milk  of 
lime,  freshly  slaked  lime  containing  calcium  hydroxid  being  ucvcns^irT 
to  accomplish  disinfection.  Calcium  hydrate  is  mostly  insoluble  and  fet- 
tles to  the  bottom ;  the  milk  of  lime  must  therefore  be  agitated  to  restore 
its  homogeneous  character  before  it  is  used.  Milk  of  lime  is  most  pow- 
erful when  freshly  prepared.  It  soon  changes  to  the  inert  carbonate, 
and  therefore  sh<mld  not  be  used  if  more  than  a  few  dayd  old  ttnltiia  caw» 
fully  protected  from  contact  with  the  air. 
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Almost  all  laboratory  experiments,  while  differing  somewhat  in  cer- 
tain unimpurtaiit  particulars,  t*oiifirm  the  eonelusions  of  the  early  in- 
vestigators as  to  tht^  great  practical  value  of  lime  as  a  germicide.  A  1 
per  cent,  watery  solution  of  the  hjdroxid  kills  non-spore-bearing  bac- 
teria within  a  few  hours.  A  3  per  cent,  solution  kiUs  typhoid  bacilli  in 
one  hour.  A  *^0  per  cent,  solution  added  to  e<pial  parts  of  feces  or  other 
filth  and  mixed  with  them  will  disinfect  them  within  one  hour. 

Lime  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  disinfection  of  excreta.  The 
lime  in  one  form  or  another  must  be  well  incorporated  with  the  mass 
and  enough  must  always  be  added  in  order  to  make  the  reaction  of  the 
mixture  distinctly  alkaline.  Sternberg  recommends  that  freshly  pre- 
pared milk  of  lime  should  contain  about  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrate 
of  lime  to  eight  parts  of  water.  This  should  be  used  freshly  prepared 
and  added  in  {quantity  equal  in  amount  to  the  material  to  be  disinfected. 
The  mixture  should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  least  two  hours  before  Ihial 
disposal.  Fortunately,  this  valuable  disinfecting  agent  is  very  cheap, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  with  a  libera!  hand  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
scientific  tests  find  necessary,     (See  page  1171.) 

Lime  has  been  used  in  ver}^  early  times  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dead.  The  method  is  an  admirable  one  for  the  burial  and 
disinfection  of  bodies  dead  from  a  comrauuicable  disease.  The  Ix^dy 
should  be  placed  in  a  tight  coffin  with  twice  its  weight  of  freshj  unslaked 
lime>  without  the  addition  of  water  or  moisture  in  any  form. 

Chlorinated  Lime  (''Ciilorid  of  Lime*'). — Chlorinated  lime  was 
need  as  a  disinfectant  and  deodorant  long  before  bacteriology  was  a 
science.  The  early  work  of  Sternberg  demonstrated  that  the  confidence 
placed  in  this  substance  from  an  empiric  standpoint  is  justified  by  scien- 
tific testa.  Chlorinated  lime  under  certain  circumstances,  in  fact,  is 
c»ue  of  the  most  powerful  germicides  we  possess,  and  has  been  used  par- 
ticularly for  the  disinfection  of  sewage  and  water.    (See  page  900.) 

Chlorinated  lime,  popularly  miscalled  chlorid  of  lime,  is  a  soft, 
white,  friable  substance,  and  is  known  also  as  bleaching  powder.  It 
has  a  peculiar  chemical  composition  and  is  somewhat  unstable.  It  is 
made  by  passing  chlorin  gas  through  lime.  Owing  to  its  affinity  for 
moisture,  which  it  slowly  absorbs  from  the  air,  it  soon  becomes  pasty 
and  loses  some  of  its  chlorin;  the  hypochlorites  are  reduced  to'chlorids, 
which  are  inert  as  germicides.  Freshly  prepared  chlorinated  limo 
should  have  a  very  slight  odor  of  free  fhlorin,  A  strong  odor  of  this 
gas  indicates  that  deterioration  of  the  substance  is  taking  place.  It 
should  therefore  only  be  used  when  freshly  prepared  and  when  kept  in 
air-light  rcr*^j)tjH'lcs. 

t'ijlorinalcd  lime  is  made  by  passing  nas<»ent  chlorin  gas  over  very 
slightly  moist  calcium  hydroxid.  Concerning  its  exact  chemical  com- 
position there  is  some  disagreement.     It  is  represented  by  the  formula 
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CaOCla  or  ClCaOCl  or  Ca{C10)Cl     According  to  the  U.  S.  Phand^^ 
copci^ia  it  should  contain  not  less  than  35  per  tent,  of  available  chlorin.    I 
The  British  stanrlard  is  33  per  cent,  and  the  German  25  per  cent.   Clilor-    I 
inated  soda  has  almost  the  same  germicidal  value  as  chlorinated  lime* 
Chlorinated  soda  is  sold  only  iu  solution,  and  is  prepared  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  chlorinated  lime  and  sodium  carbonate.  ■ 

Chlorinated  lime  is  only  partially  soluble  iu  water  or  in  alcohol 
A  solution  in  water  of  0*5  to  1  per  rent,  will  kill  most  bacteria  in  one 
to  five  minutes.  A  5  per  cent,  solution  nsually  destroys  spores  withk 
an  hour. 

Willie  the  solution  of  chlorinated  lime  has  an  indefinite  composition 
it  is  generally  admitted  to  contain  calcium  hypochlorite  (CaClCaClO,), 
which  is  its  active  disinfecting  principle.  It  also  contains  calcium 
chlorid  {CaClj),  which  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  and  calciuin  hy- 
drate (Ca(0H)2),  which  is  largely  insoluble.  The  calcium  hypochlorite, 
upon  which  the  efficiency  of  the  solution  largely  depends,  is  readily  brok- 
en up,  even  by  the  carbon  dioxid  found  in  the  air  and  water,  into  hyper- 
chlorous  acid,  and  this  acid  is  so  unstahle  tliat  even  in  the  preaence  of 
light  it  is  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  free  chlorin,  both  of 
which  are  active  germicides.  When  bleaching  powder  is  added  to  water  _ 
it  is  the  nascent  oxygen,  rather  than  the  chlorin,  that  is  the  disinfecting  ■ 
agent  (iSee  page  901.)  The  solution  is  highly  alkaline  and  has  distinct 
bleaching  powers.  Its  action  as  a  deodorant  depends  not  only  upon  its  _ 
destructive  influence  upon  organic  matter  and  its  germicidal  properties,  I 
but  also  upon  its  great  aflfinity  for  water,  thus  acting  as  a  disinfectant 
It  also  has  the  power  of  combining  with  hydrogen  snlphid  and  tlie  volt-  _ 
tile  ammoniacal  compounds  of  decomposition  and  decay*  I 

Chlorinated  lime  not  only  bleaches  but  is  destructive  to  fabrics.  If 
the  solution  is  employed  for  the  disinfection  of  body  linen  and  washable 
clothing  these  articles  must,  after  a  not  too  long  immersion^  be  thor- 
oughly washed  in  plenty  of  fresh  water. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  hypochlorites  are  decomposed  and 
practically  rendered  inert  by  organic  matter,  lliey  should  therefore  W 
used  largely  in  excess.  Thus  a  preparation  containing  10  per  cent  o( 
available  chlorin  has  the  high  carbolic  coefficient  of  2L0,  but  on  miiing 
an  equal  amount  of  this  preparation  with  urine  and  allowing  the  mixture 
to  stand  one  hour  tlie  coefficient  falls  to  0.8  per  cent.  (Klein).*  Grubrr 
points  out  that  the  clficicncy  of  chlorinated  lime»  when  used  to  disinfect 
cattle  wagons,  is  greatly  increased  by  first  tliorougldy  washing  away 
the  organic  matter. 

Chlorinated  limt*  nmy  be  used  cither  m^  a  dry  powder  or  in  st>hition* 
As  a  dry  powder  it  is  very  generally  used  by  strewing  it  into  damp 

» Public  Ifentth,  Oct.,  1»O0.  Cotilirmcd  by  Rideiil«  SommcrviUe,  Moort,  and 
others. 
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comers  of  cellars,  privies,  and  similar  plate»,  where  it  acts  as  a  deodor- 
ant and  desiccant  and  retards  the  growtli  of  mold.  The  dry  substance 
may  also  be  used  to  disinfect  excreta.  For  tliis  purpose  enough  of  the 
chlorinated  lime  niutst  be  added  and  well  incorporatod  with  the  mass  and 
sullicient  water  added  to  make  a  4  or  5  per  eont,  solution. 

In  the  U.  S.  Army  a  4  per  cent  strength  of  chlorinated  lime  in  solu- 
tion is  oflkially  prescribed  for  use  in  the  disinfection  of  the  excreta  of 
the  sick,  it  being  specihcally  stated  that  the  chlorinated  lime  so  used 
shall  be  of  good  quality  and  not  have  undergone  decomposition.  A  solu- 
tion known  as  tlie  ** American  standard/'  containing  6  ounces  of  the 
powder  to  the  gallon,  is  largely  used  for  the  disinfection  of  discharges 
and  for  the  scrubbing  of  floors  and  other  surfaces. 

In  recent  years  chlorinated  lime  or  chlorinated  soda  has  come  into 
special  prominence  on  account  of  its  use  for  the  disinfection  of  drinking 
water.  A  surprisingly  minute  amount  will  disinfect  a  large  volume  of 
water.  The  amount  required  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  organic  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  water.  A  reasonably  clean  w^ater  may  be  rendered 
practically  sterile  by  the  addition  of  0.1  of  a  part  of  chlorinated  limo 
(estimated  as  available  chlorin)  to  1,000,000  parts  of  water.  For  waters 
containing  organic  matter  as  much  as  1  to  25  parts  per  1,000,000  may 
be  required.     (See  page  903.) 

A  convenient  method  for  using  chlorinated  lime  to  disinfect  drink- 
ing water  is  to  add  1  gram  of  chlorinated  lime  containing  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent,  of  available  chlorin  to  1  liter  of  water.  This  should 
be  mixed  thoroughly  and  enough  of  the  mixture  added  to  the  water  in 
question  to  make  1  part  of  chlorinated  lime  to  200,000  parts  of  water, 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  at  least  20  minutes  after  having  been 
thoroughly  shaken.  The  water  may  then  be  regarded  as  safe,  so  far  as 
typhoid,  cholera,  and  similar  infections  are  concerned.  A  solution  may 
be  prepared  by  adding  half  a  teaspoonful  of  chlorinated  lime  to  a  pint 
of  water.  Use  a  teaspoonful  of  this  to  10  gallons;  36  drops  to  1  gallon; 
or  9  drops  to  1  quart.    Let  stand  at  least  15  minutes. 

Chlorinated  lime  may  also  be  used  to  advantage  to  disinfect  the 
bath  w^ater  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  dysenter}%  cholera,  or  other  com- 
municable diseases.  It  may  also  be  used  for  the  disinfection  of  springs, 
wells,  cisterns,  tanks,  and  many  other  purposes  (page  905). 

Javellc  water  consists  of  chlorinated  potash,  f»5  grams;  chlorinated 
lime,  90  grams ;  water  snfhcient  to  make  1,000  grams. 

LABAfiBAQUE^B  SOLUTION. — Labarraquc's  solution  is  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  several  chlorin  compounds,  chiefly  sodium  hypochlorite  (NaClO) 
and  sodium  chlorid  (NaCl),  and  should  contain  at  least  2.6  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  available  chlorin  as  determined  by  titration  with  thiosulphate. 
The  solution  is  clear  and  colorless  when  pure.  If  prepared  with  an  excesa 
of  chlorin  it  is  yellowish  in  color.     It  has  a  feeble  odor  of  chlorin  and 
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bleaches  indigo,  litiims,  n\u\  vegetable  dyes.  In  practice  this  elation 
diluted  with  water  1  to  4  h  mainly  used  lor  the  disinfection  of  the  per 
son,  and  in  surgery,  but  as  it  is  more  exj>ensive  and  somewhat  less  effi- 
cient than  chlorinated  h"me  it  has  no  advantages  over  that  substance. 

ABtiformiB. — Antiformin  is  the  patented  name  of  a  disinfectant 
which  was  introduced  in  1900  by  Victor  Tornell  and  Axel  Sjoo  of 
Stockholm  as  a  cleansing  material  for  fermenting  vats  in  breweries,  hot 
it  is  only  since  the  investigations  of  Fhlonhuth  and  Xylander  *  in  1908 
that  it  has  come  into  prominence  in  bacteriological  and  sanitary  work* 

Antiformin  consists  of  equal  parts  of  liquor  sodae  chlorinatac  of  the 
British  rharmacopo^ia  and  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda*  The 
formula  for  the  liquor  sodae  chlorinatae  is  as  follows; 

Sodium  carbonate 600 

Chlorinated  Hme 400 

Distilled  water. 4,(X)0 

Dissolve  the  sodium  carbonate  in  1,000  c.  c,  of  the  distilled  water; 
triturate  thoroughly  the  chlorinated  lime  in  the  remainder  of  tlie  water; 
filter ;  mix  the  two  and  filter  again. 

Antiformin  has  a  strong  germicidal  action  in  weak  solutions  (2  to 
5  per  cent.),  killing  ordinary  cocci  and  some  bacilli  rapidly,  five  minutes 
at  most  being  sufficient.  In  this  respect  antiformin  acta  more  rapidly 
and  surely  than  either  of  its  component  parts  used  alone.  It  has,  how- 
ever, very  slight  action  upon  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  graegraa  baciUiiSr 
and  other  organisms  belonging  to  the  aeid-fast  group, 

Antiformin  is  an  almost  colorless  liquid,  with  a  strong  odor  of 
chlorin,  and  is  strongly  alkaline.  It  keeps  fairly  well  without  particular 
precautions  being  taken.  It  has  deep  powers  of  penetration,  owing  td 
its  ability  to  dissolve  and  render  homogeneous  the  various  substances  in 
which  bacteria  are  often  found,  such  as  sputum^  feces,  pus,  urinary  ©edi- 
ment,  and  even  small  pieces  of  tis'^ue. 

The  germicidal  action  of  antiformin  is  doubtless  due  to  the  energetic 
oxidizing  properties  of  the  chlorinated  lime.  The  fact  that  it  does  not 
kill  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  other  acid -fast  organisms  seems  to  W  dtw 
to  the  biochemical  nature  of  the^e  bacilli.  The  fatty  or  waxy  capsule 
which  is  present  and  which  gives  them  their  acid-fast  propiTty  acts  ai 
an  impervious  coat,  resisting  the  diss^ilving  action  of  the  antiformiii, 
and  so  protects  the  protoplasm  of  the  bacilli  from  its  germicidal  action* 
The  tubercle  bacillus  may  be  isolated  in  pure  culture  by  exposing 
tuberculous  sputum  to  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  antiformin  for  24  houn 
at  room  temperature  or  4  to  6  hours  at  incubator  temperature.  The 
bacilli  may  then  be  thrown  down  by  centrifugalization^  wa^ed  free  of 
alkali,  and  then  planted  upon  solidified  egg  or  other  suitable  cultim 
medium,  or  injected  into  susceptible  animals. 

«fl,  Irfifi.  Wochmachr.,  LXV,  No,  29,  July  20,  1908. 
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While  antiformin  is  therefore  a  very  active  germicide  for  the  ordi- 
nary bacteria  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  the  acid-fast  group.* 

Bromiii  and  lodin. — ^Bromin  and  iodin  are  very  potent  germicides. 
They  have  about  the  same  value  as  chlorin,  both  in  their  gaseous  state 
and  in  solution.  The  tincture  of  iodin  is  now  much  used  in  surgery  for 
the  disinfection  of  the  skin. 

PerrouB  Sulphate. — Ferrous  sulphate  has  long  been  valued  as  a  disin- 
fectant on  account  of  its  property  as  a  deodorant,  and  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively, being  a  comparatively  cheap  substance.  Its  germicidal  power 
has  been  shown  by  laboratory  tests  to  be  rather  feeble,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  depended  upon  as  a  trustworthy  disinfectant. 

Ferrous  sulphate  (FeS04),  commonly  called  green  vitriol,  iron  vit- 
riol, or  copperas,  consists  of  large  bluish-green  crystals  which  slowly 
effervesce  and  oxidize  in  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight 
of  cold  water,  forming  a  greenish  solution.  It  is  a  much  less  powerful 
germicide  than  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  is  limited  in  use  to  the  de- 
struction of  odors,  and  even  for  this  purpose  is  not  always  successful. 
It  is  still  used  with  lime  for  the  clarification  of  turbid  waters. 

Sulphate  of  Copper. — Sulphate  of  copper  (CUSO4)  is  about  half  as 
strong  as  bichlorid  of  mercury.  It  has  a  peculiar  selective  action  in  that 
it  has  a  remarkable  affinity  for  many  species  of  algae  which  are  killed 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1,000,000.  Algae  are  the  most  common  cause 
of  unpleasant  odors  and  tastes  in  drinking  water,  and  sulphate  of  cop- 
per may  therefore  be  used  to  check  or  destroy  their  growth.  (See 
page  909.)  In  these  great  dilutions  sulphate  of  copper  will  not  kill 
the  typhoid  bacillus,  so  that  it  is  not  practical  to  use  it  as  a  disinfectant 
in  water. 

Chlorid  of  Zinc. — Chlorid  of  zinc  (ZnClj)  was  at  one  time  highly* 
valued  as  a  disinfectant,  and  is  still  extensively  used  despite  the  fact 
that  it  stands  rather  low  in  the  list  of  germicidal  agents.  It  has  even 
weaker  power  as  a  disinfectant  than  ferrous  sulphate  and  cannot  be 
recommended  as  trustworthy.    It  has  some  value  as  a  deodorant. 


Aoms 

Acids  in  sufficient  concentration  are  very  effective  germicides.  An 
amount  of  acid  which  equals  40  c.  c.  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  per 
liter  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  bacteria  and  to 
kill  many.  The  variety  of  acid  makes  little  difference.  The  mineral 
acids  are  more  corrosive  and  also  more  germicidal  than  the  vegetable 

*Pater80Ti,  R.  C:  "A  Report  on  the  Use  of  'Antiformin*  for  the  Detection 
of  Tubercle  Bacilli  in  Sputum,  etc.,"  Jour,  of  Med,  Research,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  2, 
April,  1010,  p.  315. 
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acids,    A  1  to  500  solution  of  t^ulphurif  acid  kills  typhoid  bactlli  ■ 
one  hour.    Hydroehloric  acid  ia  about  one-third  wenker,  aud  acetic 
somewhat  weaker  still.    Citric,  tartaric*  malic,  formic,  and  aalicylic  a 
are  about  equal  to  acetic  acid.     Boric  acid  destroys  Die  lees  resiBtaat 
bacteria  in  "^  per  cent,  solution  and  inhibits  the  others.     (Park.) 


ALCOHOL 

Alcohol  has  both  anti.se|)ttc  an<!  germicidal  properties.     In  eolntjOTi* 
of  1-1,000  the  growth  of  some   bacteria   is  somewhat  delayed.     Many 
microorganisms  grow  abun<lautly  in  40  per  cent  alcohol  and  some  m\ 
stronger  solutions.     Dry  bacteria  may  be  exposed  to  absolute  alcohol  for 
2i  hours  without  losing  their  vitality,  while  60  to  70  per  cent*  alcohol 
has  definite  gemycidal  power  to  both  dry  and  moiat  micjcM>rgani&m& 
The  explanation  of  this  curious  phenomenon  seems  to  be  that  alcohol 
fails  to  penetrate  the  microbe  unless  in  the  presence  of  water,     Unte 
40  per  cent  the  germicidal  action  is  very  slow  so  that  the  limita  of  alcohol 
a!*  a  disinfectant  may  be  planHl  between  50  and  70  per  e^nt.     In  ihiiij 
strength  it  is  equivalent  to  about  3  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  provided  there  \ 
18  little  or  no  albuminous  matter  present.     Alcohol  pre<*ipitates  proteta 
riiich  therefore  seriously  interferes  with  its  germicidal  pmpejty*    Mauy 
lermicidal  substances  which  are  potent  when  dissolved  in  water,  have 
comparatively  little  effect  when  dissolved  in  alcHjhoL 


SOAPS 


Ordinary  soaps  have  but  limited  disinfecting  power.  According  ta 
Behring  the  germicidal  power  of  soaps  depends  upon  their  alkalinity, 
but  Serafini  more  correctly  points  out  that  the  free  alkali  present,  eren 
in  concentrated  soap  solutions,  is  so  email  in  amount  that  it  can  exert 
no  disinfecting  action  whatever,  and  that  neither  the  alkali  nor  t\w 
fatty  acid,  nor  the  combination  of  the  two  is  the  effective  agent, 

I'nfortunately,  the  disinfecting  power  of  soap  solutions  i>  u-i 
marked  enough  to  make  flicm  trustworthy  disinfe<'tant«  despite  tlieir 
great  value  as  detergents.  The  common  commercial  aonps,  especially 
the  (*olored  soaps,  are  frequently  of  very  pm>r  quality,  containing  rxmn 
instt*ad  of  fat,  and  are  not  to  be  dcprnded  up4m*  The  SKift  soaps  should 
also  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  presence  of  all  the  impurities  of  tlie  fat 
and  alkali  from  which  they  are  made.  There  are  other  conditions  which  i 
render  the  use  of  soaps  uuccrtaiu.  the  chief  of  which  is  the  hardoMJ 
of  the  water* 

The  action  of  soap  solutigus  ih  mucli  influenced  by  the  tempenit 


which  is  easy  to  understand  wheu  we  recall  the  powerful  germicidal 
action  of  hot  water  alone.  It  has  been  nhowii  tlmt  soap,  even  in  strong 
KolutioM  and  with  prolonged  ex]>08rire,  cannut  be  trusted  to  destroy  the 
infection  of  typhoid,  cholera,  or  tlie  niicrococei  of  gnppuration.  There- 
fore soapg  alone  cannot  he  depended  ufjon  for  the  disinfection  of  ohjects 
and  clothing,  but  in  conjunction  with  certain  compatible  chemicals^  and 
also  with  the  mechanical  cleansing  which  always  accompanies  their  ap- 
plication, goaps  have  a  wide  and  varied  uBcfnlness. 

Soap  solutions  should  always  be  made  with  soft  water.  The  addi- 
tion of  one  of  the  caustic  alkalis,  as  lye,  iucreases  their  germicidal  and 
detergent  value.  The  solution  should  be  strong,  containing  not  less 
tlian  10  per  cent,  of  soap,  and  the  water  should  be  as  hot  as  possible  and 
applied  with  mops  or  brushes. 

Medicated  soaps  are  for  the  most  pari  a  snare  and  delusion  so  far 
as  any  increased  germicidal  action  is  concerned.  In  fact,  the  addition 
of  carbolic  acid,  bichlorid  of  mercery,  and  other  substances  which  have 
the  property  of  combining  cbenucally  with  the  soap  seems  actually  to 
diminish  the  disinfecting  value  of  the  substance.  As  a  rule  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  disinfecting  substance  is  added  to  the  soap,  and  when  we 
to  mind  what  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  soap  is  generally 

d  for  the  ordinary  washing  of  the  skin  and  the  further  dilution  of 
this  small  amount  by  the  water  used  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  medi- 
cated soaps  as  ordinarily  applied  carmot  hare  an  energetic  disinfectiDg 
action. 

An  exception  seems  to  be  the  soap  devised  by  MeClintock.  in  which 
a  mercury  s*ilt  exists  unchanged  and  active.  He  found  that  double 
iodid  of  mercury  answers  this  purpose  in  the  proportion  of  0.05  to  2 
per  cent,  A  solution  containing  1  per  cent,  of  the  soap  was  found 
by  him  to  be  fatal  to  pus  cocci,  cholera,  diphtheria*  and  typhoid  bacilli 
in  one  minute.  This  soap  does  not  attack  nickel,  silver,  aluminium,  steel 
instruments,  or  lead  pipes,  and  does  not  coagidate  albumin. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  comparative  antiseptic  values  taken  from 
Park: 

Tables  of  Antiseptic  Valijes 


dim 
B  qua 


Alum. . ............. 

Aluminium  acetate 
Ammonium  chlorid .  . , 

Borir  acid 

Calcium  chlorid .  _  . , . 
Calcium  hj'pochlorite . 

Carbolic  nntl 

Chloral  hydrate 

Cupric  .Hulphate , 

Fc^To^^s  sulphate 

Formalfleh yd  (40%) . , 
Hydrogen  peroxid . .  . . 


:  223 
:  6,000 
:9 
:  14:1 
:25 
:  1.000 
:333 
:107 
:  2,000 
:200 
:  10,000 
:  20,000 


Mercuric  chlorid 

Mercuric  iodid , 

Potassium  bromid 

Potassium  itKlid 

Potassium  pernmri^anate 
Pure  formaldehyd ,,.,,, 

Quinin  sulphftte. 

Silver  nitrate 

Scidiiim  borate.  ........ 

Sixliimi  chlorid 

Zinc  chlorid. 

Zinc  sulphate.  . 


:  14,300 
:  40,000 
r  10 
:10 
:300 
:  25,000 
:800 
:  12,500 
:  14 
:6 
:500 
:20 
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CONVENIENT  FORMULAE  FOB  DISINFECTING  SOLUTIONS 

Bichlorid  of  Mercury — Corrosive  Sublimate, 

Bichlorid  of  mercury , . .     1  dram     |   1  gram 

Water 1  galluu  ]   1  liter 

Mix  and  dissolve.  Ijabel  "Poison!"  This  is  approximately  a  1  to 
1,000  gohition.  One  otint^  of  thk^  sohiiioD  eontiiins  very  nearly  half  I 
grain  of  corrosive  eiiblimBtc.  Useful  for  diisinfeeting  clothing,  the 
hands,  the  surfaces  of  walls,  fl*x>rs,  furniture,  etr.  Not  serviceable  far 
feces  or  material  containing  much  organic  matter. 


Formalin. 

Formahii 13  ounces 

Water 1  gallon 


100  c.  c 
1  lit«r 


Formalin  is  a  watery  solution  containing  40  per  cent,  formaldchjd. 
The  afmve  8nhitinn  contains  approximately  10  per  cent,  of  formalin  and 
is  useful  for  the  disinfection  of  clothing  and  a  great  variety  of  objects. 
As  it  has  no  corrosive  acHon  it  doea  not  bleach  pigments  or  rot  fabrics* 
When  used  to  disinfect  feces  a  stronger  solution  may  be  used. 

Milk  of  Lime. — Slake  a  quart  of  freshly  burnt  lime,  in  small  piecei^ 
with  three-fourths  of  a  quart  of  water,  or,  more  exactly,  50  parts  of 
water  by  weight  with  100  part^^  of  lime,  A  dry  powder  of  slaked  lime 
(calcium  hydroxid)  results.  Prepare  the  milk  of  Jirae  shortly  before 
it  is  to  be  used  by  mixing  1  quart  of  this  dry  calcium  hydroxid  with  4 
quart  of  water,  Air-s!aked  lime  is  worthless.  Slaked  lime  may  W 
preserved  some  time  if  inclosed  in  an  air-tight  container*  Milk  of  llmf 
is  especially  useful  for  the  disinfection  of  feces;  an  equal  quantity  should 
be  added  to  the  mass  and  thoroughly  mixed. 


Carbolic  Acid. 

Crude  carbolic  acid   (or  phenol). 
Water  .  .    . . , , .  , 


7  ounces 
1  gallon 


50  c.  c 
1  liter 


The  solution  is  facilitated  by  dissolving  in  hot  water.  This  msJsm 
approximately  a  5  |xt  cent,  solution.  The  addition  of  from  V2  to  14 
ounces  of  common  Kalt  to  each  gallon  increases  it^  germicidal  power, 
especially  when  used  for  the  disinfection  of  excreta*  The  crude  carbolic 
acid  is  more  priwerful  than  pure  phenol,  but  can  only  be  U8e<l  for  rough 
work,  surh  as  floors,  feces,  sputum,  etc.  Fur  the  disinfection  of  cloth- 
ing plienol  should  be  used  and  the  solution  nmy  be  mixed  half  and  half 
with  water,  making  approximately  a  SV^  per  cent,  solution. 
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Chlorinated  Lime  ("Chlorid  of  Lime"). 

Chlorinated  lime   3  ounces    |    30  grams 

Water  1  gallon    |      1  liter 

Mix.  This  is  about  a  3  per  cent,  solution.  It  is  exceedingly  power- 
ful and  is  useful  for  the  disinfection  of  excreta,  privy  vaults,  cesspools, 
and  many  other  purposes.  It  is  an  active  bleaching  agent  and  destroys 
fabrics  in  this  concentration. 


CHAPTER  IV 
METH0B8  OF  DISINFECTION 

A  few  instanres  are  ^vcn  upon  the  following  pages  of  the  be«t 
otl8  of  clisiiifecting  rooms,  excreta,  aud  foniiteg.  The  examples  selectid 
!mvc  been  taken  as  types  of  a  class.  In  public  health  work  the  things 
most  frequently  needing  clisiDfeetiou  are  feces,  sputum,  and  other  dii*- 
eharges  from  the  hody ;  bed  and  hody  linen,  and  other  fabrics;  and  bed- 
rooms. The  disinfection  of  water  and  the  pasteurization  of  milk  h*fe 
already  been  considered.  The  disinfection  of  ships  is  described  uoder 
Quarantine. 

Air. — It  is  quite  impossible  to  disinfect  the  air  of  a  room  during  its 
occupancy.  In  fact,  ordinarily  little  heed  need  l>e  given  to  the  air  itself. 
Any  of  the  known  volatile  substances  in  sutficient  concentration  to  kill 
microorganisms  would  render  the  air  unendurable.  It  is  absurd  to  place 
such  eubstances  as  carbolic  acid,  formalin,  or  chlorinated  lime  in  an 
of>en  pan  in  the  sickroom  or  in  the  bathroom  with  the  idea  that  they  ar« 
serving  a  useful  purpose  in  disinfecting  the  atmosphere  or  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  infection.  Occa.sionally  a  deodorant,  such  as  formalin, 
may  be  used  with  ad\'antage  about  the  room*  but  where  proper  cleanli- 
ness and  ventilation  are  observed  such  substances  are  rarely  called  for. 

It  is  of  first  importance  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  air  of  the 
rotmi  by  taking  precautions  applicable  to  the  particular  infection  in 
question.  Thorough  ventilation  should  he  maintained,  and  in  this  way 
any  chance  infection  is  soon  lost  by  dilution  or  killed  by  the  sun.  An 
open  fireplace  is  admirable  for  the  ventilation  and  purification  of  the 
air  of  sickrooms,  for  by  this  method  the  infection  is  not  only  carried 
away,  but  is  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  exit.  The  hanging  of 
sheets  wet  with  bichlorid  of  mercury  or  some  other  germicidal  sotution 
at  the  doorway  serves  no  useful  purpose  except  as  a  reminder  to  thoie 
passing  in  and  out. 

When  a  room  has  become  badly  infected,  say  from  a  case  of  pul* 
monary  tuberculosis,  and  there  is  danger  of  Infection  thrt>ugh  the  duiit^ 
it  shonld  be  given  a  preliminary  fimil^ation  with  formaldcliyd,  which 
will  partly  protect  the  operators  who  have  to  take  up  the  c*AriH*tj«  or  n* 
move  the  bedding  and  other  articles  to  the  steam  sterilisser. 

Rooms. — The  disinfection  of  a  living-room  calls  for  all  the  resourcei 
of  the  disinfector^  art.  1*he  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  appa* 
ratus  and  materials  to  the  room  in  order  to  disinfeet  it  and  its  contents 
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18  one  of  the  main  difficultiee  and  will  often  require  the  ingenuity  and 
always  the  vigilance  of  the  operator. 

The  method  to  be  emph^yed  for  the  diFinfeftion  of  a  room  will  vary 
somewhat  with  the  infection  for  whirh  the  disinfection  is  done.  In 
routine  work  in  the  treatment  of  rooms  liable  to  be  infected  with  a 
variety  of  bacterial  viruses  for  ma  Id  eh  yd  gas  is  the  most  generally  useful 
agent  we  possess.  In  the  case  of  yellow  fever  or  malaria  insecticides  must 
be  selected;  in  the  case  of  plague  our  etforts  must  be  directed  against 
rats,  mice,  fleas,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the  plague  bacillus.  In 
cholera  and  typhoid  fever  we  must  pay  partiiular  attention  to  the  feces, 
urine  and  the  objects  soiled  by  them,  etc. 

Certain  articles  commonly  found  in  living-rooms,  such  as  bedding, 
carpets,  rugs,  cuspidors,  upholstered  furniture,  and  other  objects  liable 
to  become  deeply  infected  must  be  treated  separately  by  some  process 
applicable  to  each  article.  None  of  the  gaseous  disinfectants  can  be 
trusted  to  penetrate  enough  to  render  articles  of  this  class  safe.  In 
casie  the  room  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  impracticable  to  disinfect  it 
mith  a  gas  the  walls,  floors,  and  all  the  contents  of  the  room  must  be 
disinfected  separately  in  accordance  with  suitable  methods  for  each  case* 

Ordinarily  carpet*  and  rugs  should  be  left  in  place  until  a  pre- 
liminary gaseous  disinfection  is  accomplished.  They  may  then  be  taken 
tip  and  removed  for  steam  sterilization,  after  which  they  should  be  gone 
over  with  a  vacuum  cleaner  and  finally  hung  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two. 
If  carpets,  rugs,  upholstered  furniture,  mattresses,  pillows,  quilts,  or 
other  articles  have  bectmie  badly  contaminated  with  infected  discharges 
the  soiled  areas  should  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  a  strong  solution  of 
formalin.  Bedding,  towels,  curtains,  clothing,  and  otlier  articles  of  like 
nature  may  be  left  in  the  room  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gas,  but 
should  afterwards  be  removed  for  boiling,  steaming,  or  immersion  in 
one  of  the  germicidal  solutions,  as  none  of  the  gases  can  be  relied  upon 
for  the  disinfection  of  fa!)rics.  Articles  removed  from  the  room  for  dis- 
infection should  be  placed  in  a  bag  or  wrapped  in  a  sheet  wet  with 
bichlorid  of  mercury,  Ruhl>ish  that  has  collected  in  the  room  should 
be  gathered  and  burned.  The  cuspidors  and  their  contents  require  spe- 
cial treatment.  Door  knobs,  bed  rails  and  other  surfaces  handled  by  the 
patient  or  soiled  with  discharges  should  be  wiped  with  bichlorid  or  car- 
bolic solution. 

Tlie  gaseous  disinfectants  cannot  be  depended  upon  where  penetra- 
tion is  required;  therefore  any  article  believed  to  he  deeply  or  badly 
infected  shfjuld  he  treated  with  another  method. 

After  the  rm>m  1ms  been  properly  prepared  and  all  has  been  made 
tight,  it  is  filled  with  the  gas  according  to  the  method  selected.  The 
room  should  then  be  si'aled  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  broken  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  disinfector.    After  the  proper  time  has  elapsed 
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the  room  should  be  opened  by  the  disinfector  himself  and  the  opennH 
should  not  be  considered  euec-etisiul  unless  tJiere  is  a  distinct  odor  oi 
the  gas  pre^sent,  Windows  and  doors  maj  then  be  opened  so  as  to  alio* 
the  gas  to  blow  away.  Cultures  of  a  test  organiBm  should  alwayn  bt 
exposed  in  order  to  control  the  efficiency  of  the  fumigation  in  mtM 
case.  I 

A  room  which  has  been  carefully  treated  as  above  outlined  may  be] 
considered  disinfected,  but  it  is  always  advisable  to  follmv  the  disinf*vt-, 
ing  processes  with  a  very  thorough  media uical  cleansing  and  a  ^umi^ 
sunning  and  airing.  ^H 

When  a  room  is  to  be  purified  without  the  use  uf  one  of  llie  gasOTi 
disinfectants  a  somewhat  different  procedure  is  followed*  Article  aft^^r 
article  is  removed  piecemeal  and  disinfected  by  an  appropriaUj  roethud. 
After  the  room  ia  emptied  the  walls  and  their  surfaces  are  flushed, 
scTubbed,  or  mopped  with  bichlorid  of  mercury,  1  to  1^000,  or  one  of 
the  alkaline  cresols. 

Stables. — The  disinfection  of  a  stable  requires  a  particularly  thorough 
application  of  all  the  resourced  at  the  baud  uf  the  di&inft*c*tor.  Tba 
conditions  met  with  in  a  stable  render  its  disinfection  doubly  hard,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  organic  filth  which  has  worker! 
into  the  many  crevices  and  saturated  the  woodwork,  but  on  account  of 
the  high  resistance  of  anthrax  and  tetanus  spores»  for  which  stables  are 
6*)metimcs  disinfected.  In  addition  to  these  diseases  stables  recjinnj 
disinfection  on  account  of  tuberculosis,  glanders,  pleuropneumonia, 
various  diseases  of  man  as  well  as  those  of  tiie  domestic  animals. 

It  is  advisable  to  give  the  stable  a  preliminary  fumigation,  prefe 
with  sulphur,  in  order  to  destroy  surface  infection  and  the  vermin 
always  infest  these  places.  The  preliminary  disinfection  is  egpiH^ially 
import-ant  in  the  case  of  plague  and  glanders,  not  only  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  infection,  but  as  a  safeguard  for  the  disinfectors.  Than 
remove  all  small  articles  that  need  disinfection.  The  blanketa  ahould 
be  wrapped  in  moist  bichlorid  sheets  and  boiled,  steamed,  or  immersod 
in  a  strong  germicidal  solution.  Bucket4*,  currycombs,  brushes,  stall  toidi^ 
and  other  equipments  that  have  been  in  contact  with  the  sick  aninuik  or 
with  infectious  materials  ftliould  be  mechanically  cleaned  wiUi  a  hot 
carbolic  solution  in  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  soak  over  night.  Me- 
tallic and  wooden  objects  or  utensils  should  be  given  a  thorough  prelim* 
inary  cleansing  with  a  stiff  brush  and  hot  water  and  fioap,  and  then 
boiled  or  immersed  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  t  per 
cent,  solution  of  cresol  for  several  hours.  lioather  arttclea,  aa  banuetf 
or  equipment,  should  receive  a  similar  preliminary  cleansing  and  be 
scrubbed  with  either  a  strong  solutiuu  of  birhlurid  of  nitmirv  or 
bolie  acid. 

All  hay  and  grain  should  bo  removed  from  the  rack^^  luid  m ull^t* 
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and  all  bedding  from  the  floors.  After  its  careful  collection  at  some 
dei^i^iiated  point  this  refuse  should  bo  saturated  with  petroleuni  and 
destroyed  bj  fire. 

1'he  stable  must  now  he  soaked  with  a  strong  antiseptic  solution  ap- 
plied with  a  hose  or  splashed  on  all  surfaces  by  means  of  mops.  The 
floors,  corners,  and  stalls  most  be  saturated  with  the  solution.  On 
account  of  the  presence  of  so  much  albuminous  matter  carbolic  acid  or 
one  of  ita  derivatives  is  preferred  for  this  purpose  to  chlorinated  lime  or 
Bublimate  solutions.  Now  scrape  out  the  debris  from  all  the  cracks  in 
the  floors  and  walls;  collect  it  for  burning.  Then  clean  the  woodwork 
with  hot  lye  or  a  strong  alkaline  soap  solution  and  follow  with  another 
general  hosing  with  the  antiseptic  liquid. 

After  several  days'  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine  the  interior  of  the 
fitable  should  receive  a  fresh  coat  of  whitewash,  applied  quickly ,  and 
prepared  from  freshly  burnt  lime. 

The  w^atering  troughs  are  very  apt  to  be  infected,  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  glanders.  In  all  instances  not  only  the  troughs  and  watering 
buckets  should  be  disinfected  with  the  water  remaining  in  them,  for 
often  there  is  no  drain  or  sewer,  and  this  w*ater  poured  on  the  ground 
may  be  a  source  of  subsequent  infection-  The  water  may  first  be  disin- 
fected by  the  addition  of  a  suitable  amount  of  chlorinated  lime  or  any 
of  the  standard  gerraicides.  The  troughs  are  then  to  be  mechanically 
cleaned,  thoroughly  removing  all  organic  matter,  arid  then  applying  a 
fitroiig  germicidal  solution  to  both  the  inside  and  outride.  For  metal- 
lined  troughs  the  use  of  hichlorid  of  mercury  is,  of  course,  inapplicable, 
and  for  sucii  carbolic  acid,  alkaline  creosotes  or  formalin  is  recommended. 
Most  germicides  are  poisonous,  and  most  therefore  be  finally  w^aslied 
out  of  the  trough  or  buckets  by  Hushing  with  fresh  water  and  then  air- 
ing in  the  sunlight  before  they  are  again  used.  A  strong  carbolic, 
formalin,  or  chlorinated  lime  solution  should  be  poured  down  all  pipes 
and  drains. 

Sometimes  ihe  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stable  will 
need  attention-  Lime  or  the  gasoline  torch  will  generally  be  found  most 
useful  for  this  purpose-  Carcasses  and  excreta  are  to  l>e  disinfected  and 
disposed  of  accordijig  to  the  methods  given  under  these  titles. 

Bailroad  Cars. — Railroad  cars  are  rooms  on  wheels-     The  principles 
of  their  dihinfc*'tion  present  nothing  novel,  but  the  application  presents 
^■practical  difliculties. 

Flat  cars  or  open  cars  seldom  need  disinfection,  for,  even  should 

they  become  infected,  the  exposure  to  the  sun  aud  weather  is  suHicient  to 

render  them  safe  from  the  danger  of  conveying  disease.     They  may 

^^  readily  be  disinfected  whenever  tiuit  may  be  necessary  by  scnibluug  or 

^■flushing  them  with  carbolic  acid  or  hichlorid  of  mercury  solutions. 

^m       Freight  cars  or  box  cars  seldom  need  disinfection-    They  sometimes 
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require  fumigation  on  account  of  mosquitoes,  fleas,  or  ratfi  and 
which  8Uf'h  ofkTs  may  rarry,     Freiglit  ear^  are  be.st  treated  for  ihi 
j)ose  with  i^ulphur  dioxitf.    In  mtual  prattire  it  will  sometimes  \h*  icmd 
useful  to  steam  them  wHli  steam  from  tiie  loeomotive. 

Cattle  cars  and  ears  u.sefl  to  tianspiirl  live  stuck  need  special  atl 
tion,  particularly  if  anthrax,  tetanus^  glamlers*  fa^>t*and-month  di^aic, 
or  tuberculosis  is  the  infection  with  which  tliey  are  eontaminatpfl.  The 
di.sinfection  of  cars  of  this  type  is  so  nnich  like  the  disinfection  of  a 
stable  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  description  here.  Cars  of  thi* 
type,  ag  well  as  all  cars,  should  be  kept  scrupulously  and  constanily  clauL 

Dav  Coaches  and  Parlor  Cars. — If  the  disinfection  it^  done  as  a 
precautionary  measure  it  is  sufficient  to  tiH  the  coach  with  fomialdehyJ 
gas,  which  should  be  followed  by  a  thorough  mechanical  cleanain^* 
The  carpets  and  rugs  and  all  similar  articles,  including  the  nphuUlered 
seats  and  backrests^  if  removable,  should  be  taken  from  the  car  for 
vacuum  treatment  and  then  exposed  several  hours  to  the  sunshine.  The 
floors  should  be  mopperl  or  scrubbed  with  one  of  the  germicidal  solutions 
and  the  spittoons  should  be  well  rinsed  in  a  wanii  carbolic  bath  and  the 
contents  disposed  of  in  one  of  the  ways  mentioned  under  the  heading 
Sputum. 

Jf  the  disinfection  is  done  on  accoimt  of  known  contamination  with 
one  of  the  communicable  diseases  the  car  is  treated  exactly  as  a  room 
would  be  under  like  conditions. 

A  railroad  coach  is  likely  to  harbor  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  other 
insect  pests  that  may  carry  disease;  therefore  precautions  will  haTe  to 
be  taken  to  keep  these  insects  oiii  of  cars  leaving  districts  infected  with 
yellow  fever,  typhus  fever,  malaria,  plague,  etc.^  or  measures  will  bafe 
to  be  taken  to  destroy  them  aft4?r  they  get  on  board.  As  both  thaw 
requirements  are  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  it  will  usually  be  found 
best  to  provide  relays  at  a  convenient  point  and  require  the  passeogteris 
to  change  c*ars  upon  leaving  an  infected  for  an  infect ible  area. 

Sleeping  cars  present  a  greater  difficulty  than  any  other  rollinjr 
stock.  The  berths  are  apt  to  Iiecome  infected  and  the  infective  agent  may 
live  there  a  very  long  time,  especially  as  they  are  kept  closed — almoit 
hermetically  scaled,  against  fresh  air  and  sunsliine  during  the  daytime. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  encoimtcred  in  the  disinfection  of  the  sleeping  car 
ia  due  to  peculiarities  in  construction,  such  as  tlie  compact  mauntr  in 
which  the  bedding  is  stowed  away,  the  heavy  and  unnecessary  cmrpelz 
and  hangings,  the  excessive  raobling  and  ornamentation  of  the  older  type 
of  cars,  the  use  of  such  materials  as  plush  for  upholstering,  etc,  Th< 
wash  basins  and  other  objects  in  the  toilet*rooms  are  liable  to  contamina* 
tion  with  infected  discharges  from  the  mouth  and  nose*  The  faocetfl 
fihotild  lie  so  arranged  as  to  permit  washing  with  running  water,  tbni 
eliminating  danger  from  the  bowL 
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Before  attempting  to  fimiigate  tlie  interior  of  a  sleeping  car  or  a 
passenger  coach  with  one  of  the  disinfectants  it  h  important  to  eloee  the 
Bashes  and  all  the  ventilator  openings  for  the  Pintsch  gas  tlames»  Much 
gas  will  be  lost  throngh  tlie  open  hopper  of  the  water-closet  unless  that  is 
tamponed.  Some  cars  have  a  system  of  ventilating  dnccs  of  fresh  air 
entering  under  the  seat  or  somewhere  near  the  bottom  of  the  car.  This 
must  be  dosed.  Formaldehyd  gas  and  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  are  practi- 
cally the  only  gases  which  may  he  used  for  the  treatment  of  the  sleeping 
car.  As  these  gases  lack  the  power  of  penetration,  all  the  berths  must  be 
opened  and  all  the  hedding  and  other  fabric  should  be  removed  for 
steaming  or  other  treatment.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  especially  serviceable 
for  the  destruction  of  bedbugs  and  vermin  which  frequently  infest  sleep- 
ing cars. 

After  the  bedding,  hangings,  carpets,  and  other  fabrics  have  been 
removed  from  the  car  the  toilet- ro*jm  should  he  given  special  attention. 
The  drinking  glasses,  the  wash  basins  and  slabs  of  the  washstands,  the 
brushes  and  eomhs,  the  seat  of  the  water-closet,  and  other  objects  liable 
to  infection  should  be  washed  or  immersed  in  one  of  the  standard  germi- 
cidal solutions. 

FeceSt — The  disinfection  of  feces  is  most  important  because  these  dis- 
charges are  most  dangerous  and  At  the  same  time  most  dillicult  to 
render  safe.  Fecal  discharges  may  he  disinfected  with  carl>olic  acid, 
cresols,  lime,  chlorinated  lime,  or  formalin^  as  described  below.  In  hos- 
pitals the  infected  discharges  are  sometimes  boiled  or  charged  witli 
steam  in  an  appropriate  apparatus  with  the  addition  of  a  deodorizing 
fiubstance,  as  potassium  permanganate. 

From  patients  the  dischargers  should  be  received  in  a  glass  or  im- 
pervious vessel  containing  some  of  the  germicidal  substance,  more  of 
which  is  added  afterwards,  and  the  mass  thoroughly  disintegrated  and 
mixed.  The  breaking  up  of  the  masses  and  mixing  is  best  done  with  a 
little  stick  w^hich  is  then  dropped  into  ^the  mess.  The  mixture  should 
stand  at  least  two  hours  before  the  contents  arc  disposed  of,  kept  well 
covered  meanwhile,  and  the  vessel  given  a  thorough  cleansing  and  disin- 
fection before  it  is  again  used.  At  least  an  equal  quantity  of  the  germi- 
cidal solution  should  be  used  to  the  mass  disinfected  and  enough  should 
always  be  added  to  entirely  sulmuTgc  all  particles.  Excreta  must  always 
be  protected  from  flies  and  other  insects,  even  while  undergoing  disin- 
fection. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  breaking  up  all  masses 
until  they  are  completely  disint4?grated,  and  mixing  thoroughly  with  the 
germicide.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  of  the  ordinary  germicides 
to  penetrate  particles  of  even  moderate  size,  within  a  reasonable  time; 
emulsions  do  not  penetrate  at  all,  and  therefore  should  not  be  used  to 
disinfect  feces* 
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It  is  always  desirable  to  use  a  generous  excess  of  germicidal  agent 
both  as  to  strength  and  amount,  in  disinfecting  feces.  The  foliowiag 
gubstances  and  methods  are  reeommended : 

Lime  and  Hot  Water. — A  simple  and  effective  method  for  the  dis- 
infection of  feces,  such  as  typlioid  stools,  consists  in  adding  enough  hot 
water  to  cover  the  mass  in  the  receptacle,  and  tlien  adding  about  y^  of 
the  entire  bulk  of  quicklime.*  A  large  cup  of  lime  is  about  enough  for 
an  average  stool.  The  rcteptaele  should  then  be  covered  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  two  hours.  In  addition  to  the  germicidal  action  of  the  lime 
there  is  enough  heat  generated  by  the  hydration  of  tlie  lime  to  dci^troy 
typhoid  and  similar  mieroorganisms.  It  is  important  to  start  with  hot 
Waaler  from  50°  to  ^0^  C,  and  the  mass  will  then  be  heated  throughout 
to  80^  or  Oir  C. 

A  bucket  of  boiling  water  (about  1  gallon)  will  disinfect  a  single 
stool  when  other  gemucidal  agents  are  not  obtainable.  The  Te»el 
should  be  covered  and  allowed  to  stand  until  cooL  8u0icient  heat  iB 
thus  had  to  ^lestroy  praclically  all  haeteria  except  tlie  spore  bearer*. 

Milk  of  Limk, — rse  freshly  prepared  milk  of  lime  containing  1  part 
by  weight  of  the  freshly  slaked  lime  to  4  parts  of  water.  Add  at  least  an 
equal  quantity  to  the  amount  of  material  to  be  disinfected  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  stand  no  less  than  two*  hours  before  final  disposal.  The 
perfunctory  sprinkling  of  fecal  matter  with  lime  or  milk  of  lime,  m  ii 
often  done,  is  not  effective.  Lime  should  not  be  thrown  into  the  hoppers 
of  water-closets  for  the  disinfection  of  dejecta,  for  otherwise  a  thidc 
mass  may  accumulate  and  obstruct  the  pipes.  In  disinfecting  excreta 
with  lime  the  reaxtion  of  the  resulting  mixture  must  be  alkaline  ekaj 
tJie  object  will  not  be  attained. 

Lime  or  milk  of  lime  is  useful  for  the  disinfection  of  prn  ^  of" 
trenches  in  tamp,  or  in  country  practice.  For  its  nse  under  tiK-:- 
circumstances  the  amount  required  may  be  arrived  at  as  follows:  The 
amount  of  fecal  matter  per  person  is  reckoned  at  400  grams  a  dav.  If 
the  urine  is  also  to  be  disinfected  this  mav  be  counted  as  l/iOO  to  5J.0IK) 
^c*  per  person  daily.  For  the  digiufection  of  the  solid  excrement  aloae 
"^SO  grams  of  lime,  or  400  c.  c.  of  the  milk  of  lime  (1  to  8),  must  be  reck- 
oned for  each  person  per  day.  If  the  urine  is  included  it  will  take 
four  to  five  times  as  much.  The  mixture  must  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 
Attention  is  again  called  to  Ihc  fact  that  air  slakmi  lime  is  inert, 

Cmlohinated  Lime. — ^Tbis  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and   potent 
germicidal  substances  for  the  disinfection  of  feces.    TTse  at  lea^t  a  ^  per 
f*ent.,  better  5  per  cent.,  solulron  and  an  amount  equal  to  the  mass  to! 
be  disinfeetcd.     Thoroughly  mix  and  allow  to  stand  at  leai^  2  houriw 

^Lintmthal.  H.»  aiul  Jonvn,  H.  N.:  **A  Simple  and  Effective  Method  ten 
Disinfeetton  of  Typhoid  8too]«/'  Monlhhf  Bull,  Stat^  Bd.  of  Oralih  t>f  Uom,, 
Jan.,  1014,  Vol  9,  No,  1,  p.  50.     Boston  i/rd.  and  iiurg.  Jour,,  Jun.  8    19  U 
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Chlorinated  lime  is  rendered  inert  by  organic  matter;  therefore  an 
excess  should  always  be  used.  It  is  also  converted  to  the  inert  carbonate 
upon  exposure  to  the  air.    (See  page  900.) 

Formalin. — A  10  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin  may  be  depended 
upon  to  disinfect  feces  if  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  mass  and 
allowed  to  stand  at  least  two  hours.  As  a  deodorant  it  acts  almost  in- 
stantly. 

Carbolic  Acid. — A  5  per  cent,  solution  of  (5rude  carbolic  acid  added 
to  an  equal  bulk  of  excreta  may  be  depended  upon  to  disinfect  in  two 
hours,  provided  the  germicide  is  thoroughly  incorporated  throughout 
the  mass. 

The  cresols  as  "tricreso?^  and  liquor  cresolis  compositus  are  valuable 
agents  for  the  disinfection  of  fecal  matter  in  small  amounts  on  account 
of  their  energetic  action  and  because  their  efficiency  is  not  greatly  im- 
paired by  the  presence^of  albuminous  matter. 

Dry  earth  promotes  the  disinfection  of  excreta,  thus  delaying  putre- 
factive changes  while  absorbing  the  odors.  It  has  no  inherent  germi- 
cidal qualities. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  not  well  suited  for  the  disinfection  of  feces 
and  sputum^ 

Sputum. — The  discharges  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  not  alone  of  the 
sick,  but  of  well  persons,  are  often  laden  with  infection.  This  is  one  of 
the  frequent  means  by  which  disease  is  transferred.  The  proper  disposal 
of  sputum  and  its  efficient  disinfection  are  therefore  important  public 
health  measures  to  check  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  influenza,  tonsillitis,  common  colds, 
mumps,  chickenpox,  cerebrospinal  fever,  poliomyelitis,  sore  throat,  small- 
pox, pneumonia,  the  pneumonic  form  of  plague,  etc.  It  is  a  good  rule 
to  require  the  discharges  from  the  mouth  and  nose  of  all  patients  to 
be  received  upon  small  pieces  of  gauze  or  in  individual  cups  which  may 
subsequently  be  burned. 

Sputum,  when  in  considerable  quantities,  should  be  received  in 
paper  cups,  which,  with  their  contents  may  be  burned.  If  this  is  not 
practical,  it  may  be  received  in  ordinary  cups  containing  5  per  cent, 
carbolic  solution.  When  not  in  large  quantities  sputum  and  other  in- 
fective discharges  should  be  received  on  cheap  cloths  or  soft  paper  and 
promptly  burned.  If  handkerchiefs  are  used  they  should  be  immersed 
in  carbolic  solution  5  per  cent,  for  one  hour  before  they  are  laundered. 

The  most  truthworthy  chemical  disinfectants  for  sputum  are  carbolic 
acid,  5  per  cent. ;  formalin,  10  per  cent,  or  stronger ;  chlorinated  lime,  5 
per  cent.  The  methods  for  the  disinfection  of  sputum  correspond  to 
those  described  for  feces.  Sputum  offers  special  difficulties  on  account 
of  the  mucus  which  is  readily  coagulated  and  hard  to  penetrate. 

Sputum  should  be  kept  well  covered  in  suitable  receptacles  until  it 
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is  disposed  of.  Simply  keeping  water  in  the  bedside  cups  or  in  cugpidon 
will  prevent  whatever  plight  danger  e-\ist8  in  the  dissemination  of  id- 
feetion  from  sueli  8<nirce«.  Antiseptic  solutions  nmy  be  used  for  tliui 
purpose*  but  are  not  necessary. 

The  (lisinfertion  of  the  large  amounts  of  sputum  such  aii  that  erf* 
locted  in  hospitals^,  public  buildings,  and  other  places  is  a  diflRcult  tnd 
disagreeable  task.  On  aceoinit  of  its  dense  eonsisten<*y  it  pre%*€nt&  the 
penetration  of  chemical  solutions,  A  very  good  apparatus  for  the  dian- 
feetion  and  disposal  of  gputuni  in  hospitak,  sanatoria,  etc.,  coni^ists  of  ah 
lutoclave  in  which  the  material  is  steamed  under  pressure  and  at  a  tem- 
prature  of  r?C  C;  after  the  completion  of  the  process  the  disinfc^iri 
mass  is  washed  through  the  drain  into  the  sewer  by  water  entering  the 
autoclave.  The  entire  operation  can  thus  be  conducted  under  co\*er.  Dr. 
Wni*  J*  Manning^  de!^cril>e8  an  ingenious  and  eflicieot  method  of  hand- 
ling 6pitt4:)ons  and  disposing  of  the  sputum  at  the^  Government  Printing 
Office  in  Washington.  The  cuspidors  are  self -draining.  They  are  cul* 
lected  and  handled  by  devices  so  that  the  attendants  do  not  have  to 
handle  them  directly. 

Bed  and  Body  Linen.— Fabrics,  such  as  towels,  napkins,  handker- 
chiefs, sheets,  pillowslips,  anil  similar  articles,  should  alw^'s  be  diidn- 
fected  after  contact  with  any  of  the  communicable  diseases,  for  they  tf« 
very  apt  to  become  infected.  They  may  be  steamed  or  boiled  or  im- 
mersed in  a  germicidal  solution  such  as  carbolic  acid*  5  per  cent: 
formalin,  10  per  cent. ;  or  bichlorid  of  mercury,  1  to  1,000. 

Special  care  is  necessary  in  washing  or  disinfecting  towels^  she^U, 
underwear,  and  other  fabrics  soiled  with  such  dischargee  as  pus,  blootl, 
or  excreta.  If  they  are  heated  or  boiled  without  special  precautions  tbn 
will  become  inrlelibly  stained  by  the  eoag\dation  of  the  albuminous  mat* 
ter  which  becromes  iixed  in  the  fiber. 

Soiled  wash  may  be  treated  as  follows:  It  is  wrapped  in  a  sheet  wet 
with  sublimate  sohition,  and  this  placed  in  a  sack  likewise  moistened 
with  a  germicidal  liquid.  The  sack  is  placed  imopened  in  a  solutioa 
containing  3  per  cent  of  soft  soap  and  heated  to  50°  C*  for  three  houn 
and  left  in  the  same  solution  forty-eight  hours  aft^r  it  cools.  If  not 
soiled  with  albuminous  matter  the  wash  may  be  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  bichlorid  of  mercury  1  to  1,000,  with  the  addition  of  common  sili  i 
After  this  preliminary  disinfection  the  articles  are  boiled  half  an  biror 
in  a  water  containing: 

Petroleum 10 

Soft  soap 250      * 

Water 30  liters 

Booki. — With  the  exception  of  their  exposed  surface,  liooks  caanol 
disinfected  in  the  bookcase  or  on  the  shelves  of  houses  and  lihrtrteft. 
V.  A.  M,  A„  Sept  n,  1909.  VoL  Ul,  pp.  92».832. 
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HowcTer,  if  tlie  books  have  not  been  handled  or  exposed  to  infection  in 
any  way  except  by  their  presence  in  the  sickroom  there  w  no  reason  for 
t'onsidering  any  part  of  the  book,  except  the  exposed  .surfaee,  as  infeeted. 
Sueh  bookg  may  be  disinfected  with  formaldehyd  gas  without  first  dis- 
turbing tliem  in  any  way. 

Books  which  Imve  been  handled  by  the  patient  or  which  have  been 
othertt'ise  exposed  to  infection  require  particnlar  care  in  their  disinfec- 
tion on  account  of  the  (litficiilty  of  penetrating  between  the  leaves.  Books 
used  in  public  libra ries  are  often  regard ed  with  suspicion,  and  many 
librarians  require  that  they  should  he  sunned,  aired,  or  disinfected  be^ 
fore  they  are  again  issued.  The  danger  from  tln«  source  has  doubtless 
been  exaggerated.  Books,  however,  which  have  been  handled  by  perBons 
suffering  with  one  of  the  readily  communicable  diseases  should  always 
L|r  be  disinfected  before  they  are  again  used, 

^ft       Books  may  be  disinfected  in  a  specially  constructed  chamber  by  means 
^H>f  heat  and  formaldehyd  gas.    Thej*  must  be  arranged  to  stand  as  widely 
^wpon  as  possible  upon  perforated  wire  trays.    lender  these  conditions  the 
^Pexposure  should  be  continued  twelve  hours  with  high  percentages  of  for- 
maldehyd and  a  temperature  of  80**  C,  a  partial  vacuum  having  first 
bf*en  introduced.    The  binding,  illustrations^  and  print  of  books  are  not 
injured  by  this  process, 
^B      When  only  a  few  hooks  are  to  be  treated  in  the  absence  of  a  special 
^■aj^paratus  they  may  he  disinfected  by  placing  2  or  3  drops  of  a  40  per 
^■beiit.  formalin  solution  on  every  second  page,  taking  eare  to  distribute 
Ppihe  drops  well.    The  book  is  then  laid  in  a  close  box  or  drawer  in  which 
'  more  formalin  has  been  sprinkled,  and  left  in  a  warm  place  for  not 
less  than  twenty-fnur  hours, 
^P      Pamphlets  and  unbound  volumes  may  be  steamed  without  serious 
harm.     Steam  is  not  applicable  to  the  disinfection  of  bound  books  on 
^^  account  of  the  ghie  and  leather. 

Hi       Beebe^  recommends  dipping  the  books  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
and  gasoline.     After  immersion  the  hooks  should  be  placed  before  an 
, ^  tJectric  fan,  which  rapidly  di'ives  ofif  the  gasoline. 

|H      Nice  *  recommends  the  use  of  moist,  hot  air  at  80**  C.  and  SO  or 
40  per  cent,  humidity  for  thirty-two  hours  for  the  disinfection  of  books. 

PThis  is  said  to  destroy  all  non-spore-bearing  bacteria  in  closed  books, 
Bven  tubercle  bacilli  in  thick  layers,  without  injuring  the  most  delicate 
bindings. 

Cadavers,— Dead  bodies  may  be  tlie  cause  of  the  spreading  of  some 

Hkf  the  communicable  diseases.     The  body   without  previous  washing 

should  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  wet  with  a  strong  germicidal  solution,  sm-h 

^as  bichlorid  (if  mercury,  1  to  500;  carlxdic  acid,  5  per  cent.,  or  trikresol^ 

^Jour,  Am.  rubtic  Health  .itiwi.,  VoL  T,  No,  1,  p.  54,  Jan.,  1911. 
V,  A.  M.  A.,  April  20,  1912,  Vol,  LVIIl,  No.  10.  p.  1201. 
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1  por  rent,  until  it  i-s  tli?^pojiOfl  of.     Should  it  be  desirable  to  wash' 
body  it  sliDiUd  be  done  witli  formaliu   (lU  per  cent.)  or  Lalmrnuiu,\l 
solution,  or  one  of  the  germicidal  »olu lions  above  meiitioned. 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint  bodies  dead  of  one  of  the  r*4:»mmuiiiCjiM«J 
diseases  are  best  disposed  of  by  burning.     When  cTeraatiou  is  not  pmt^l 
tieable  the  body  ojay  be  eurrouuded  by  twice  it«  weight  of  freshly  burnt 
lime  in  an  hermetically  sc^aled  cotTin  and  buried  at  least  ()  fei*t  unde 
ground.     There  is  much  less  danger  from  the  spread  of  di^ea^  from! 
bodies  buried  in  tlie  ordiimry  way  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Embalming  with  strong  solutions  of  formalin  and  arsenic  that  tre 
Dmmouly  used  for  this  purpose  is  effective  in  destroying  all  but  tba 
arface  infection. 

The  disposal  of  bodies  dead  of  anthrax  is  an  important  and  diiBrult] 
matter  and  has  been  discussed  on  page  315. 

Thermometers, — A  therniouieter  may  be  the  source  of  conveying 
ease  from  one  person  to  another,  and  it  belnwjves  the  physician  to  eicr* 
cise  special  care  concerning  its  cleanliness  and  disinfection.  The  had 
practice  is  to  keep  pure  formalin  or  70  per  cent,  alcohol  in  the  tbermom- 
eter  case  in  which  the  instrument  is  kept  constantly  bathed* 

Wells  and  Cisterns. — The  disinfection  of  a  well  may  be  accompliaheA  j 
by  the  use  of  freshly  burnt  lime.  About  half  a  barrel  is  thrown  into  tlif.1 
well,  stirred  up  with  the  water,  and  the  walls  are  scrubbed  down  iriAJ 
the  resulting  milk  of  lime.  The  well  is  then  pumped  out.  cleaned*  | 
allowed  to  refill,  and  a  second  supply  of  lime  added,  after  which  the  wt'll 
is  allowed  to  stand  twenty- four  hours.  After  a  thorough  stirring  the  •O'l 
lution  is  then  pumped  out  and  the  well  is  allowed  to  refill  and  is  r&-j 
emptied  until  the  w^ater  is  practically  free  from  lime.  Instead  of  IiiiM»| 
ddorinated  lime  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  sufficient  being  added  to 
make  approximately  a  1  per  cent,  solution. 


'SECTION  XIII 
mLITARY  HYGIENE 

Military  efficiency  depends  upon  the  health  of  the  command.  Many 
military  disasters  have  been  due  to  disease.  Valor  and  patriotism  are 
seriously  handicapped  by  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  malaria  and  other 
infections  which  in  years  past  have  sapped  the  strength  of  armies.  More 
soldiers  in  the  world's  history  have  succumbed  to  bacteria  than  to  bullets. 
Until  recently,  the  high  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  among  troops  have 
been  notorious.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  results  of  sanitary 
science  have  been  able  to  safeguard  the  soldier  and  sailor  against  many 
infections  that  formerly  decimated  the  ranks.*  In  fact,  the  fruits  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  are  most  conspicuous,  picturesque  and  convincing  in 
armies  and  navies.  Formerly  the  medical  service  dealt  principally  with 
the  surgery  of  wounds  and  the  treatment  of  fevers;  now,  however,  the 
larger  part  of  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  medical  corps  is  directed  toward 
their  prevention.  Therefore,  the  medical  officer  must  be  a  sanitarian  as 
well  as  a  physician  and  surgeon. 

The  first  successful  use  of  preventive  measures  on  a  large  scale  in 
modern  times  was  employed  by  the  Germans  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
of  1870-1871. 

The  subject  of  camp  sanitation,  however,  is  not  new.  Thus  we 
read  in  Deuteronomy,  "thou  shalt  have  a  place  also  without  the  camp, 
whither  thou  shalt  go  forth  abroad:  And  thou  shalt  have  a  paddle  upon 
thy  weapon;  and  it  shall  be,  when  thou  wilt  ease  thyself  abroad,  thou 
shalt  dig  therewith,  and  shalt  turn  back  and  cover  that  which  cometh 
from  thee.*'    If  the  above  primitive  injunction  had  been  followed  by 

1  The  conditions  during  our  Civil  War  are  thus  described  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams : 

"The  trouble,  however,  was  that  we  were  all  so  inexperienced,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  laws  of  health  and  self-preservation,  and  we  thought  those  laws 
not  worth  knowing.  Why  any  of  us  survived  I  cannot  now  see,  but  we  were 
young  and  robust  as  a  rule,  we  lived  in  the  open  air  and  we  were  at  least  tem- 
perate. On  the  other  hand,  we  had  no  schools  of  instruction.  .  .  .  We  were,  too, 
encamped  in  low  lands  for  convenience  of  access  to  water  on  account  of  the 
horses.  .  .  .  With  a  suggestively  growing  sick  list,  it  ijever  occurred  to  me  to 
change  my  camp  to  higher  ground  or  dryer  soil,  to  put  my  men  in  motion  on  some 
pretext,  or  to  alter  my  own  diet.  I  stupidly  blundered  along,  myself  sickening 
day  by  day.  .  .  .  These  simjple  precautions  never  seemed  to  suggest  themselves  to 
our  army  medical  men."  ^Autobiography  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,"  pp.  146, 
162,  and  163. 
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OUT  troops  in  the  Spanish-American  War  it  would  have  sared  thousanSI 
of  cases  of  sickness  and  death  from  typhoid  fever. ^ 

Soldiers  are  notoriously  improvident,  indiilerent  and  nn  in  formed 
concerning  questions  of  health.  Constant  and  skilled  suiH*rvii*ion  i* 
necessary  over  food,  water,  clothing,  amniunition,  personal  hygiene  and 
safety.  Hence  instruction  in  the  essentials  of  military  hygiene  and  first 
aid  becomes  one  of  the  prime  dwlies  of  the  medical  corps. 

Military  liygiene  is  only  a  special  application  of  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  general  hygiene,  applied  to  the  particular  conditions  of  camp, 
barrack,  field  and  march.  The  efficient  medical  officer  must  be  He- 
qnamted  w^ith  these  particular  conditions,  ehe  incompetency  is  bound  to 
result.  Training  of  the  medical  officer  for  military  service  ia  therefore 
^p  important  part  of  preparedness. 

W  In  campaigns  the  objects  of  medical  administration  are  first  and 
foremost  the  preservation  of  the  strength  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and 
secondarily  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  injured- at  the  front, 
in  the  line  of  communications  and  in  the  home  territory.  The  fir*it 
object  is  obtained  by  an  application  of  all  sanitary  measures;  by  the  re- 
tention of  effectives  at  the  front  and  the  movement  of  non-effectives  to 
the  rear  without  obstructing  military  operations;  and  finally  by  the 
prompt  succor  of  wounded  on  the  battlefield  and  their  removal  to  the 
rear,  thus  preventing  the  unnecessary  withdrawal  of  combatants  from  the 
firing  line  to  accompany  the  wounded,  and  promoting  the  general  morale 
of  the  troops. 

The  diseases  of  the  civil  population  are  reflected  in  the  soldier  and 
sailor.  It  is  therefore  impossitjle  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  health  record 
in  large  bodies  of  troops,  if  the  public  health  of  the  civil  population 
receives  imperfect  attention*  A  nation  at  war  naturally  focu^ies  iu 
attention  upon  the  healtli  of  the  military  forces,  but  it  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  civil  population.  It  should  alwap  be  remembered  that  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  population  is  available  for  active  service  in  the 
field,  leaving  DO  jier  cent  of  the  entire  population  to  be  can*d  for  it 
home.  In  previous  wars,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  present  war, 
this  phase  of  the  question  has  not  been  given  the  consideration  it  deservf*. 

Sanitar)^  isolation  between  the  military  forces  and  the  civil  popu* 
lation  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  If  measles,  toberculosis,  plagtie, 
eyphilis,  gonorrhea,  or  other  infections  prevail  among  the  civil  populft* 
tion,  these  same  infections  will  soon  find  their  way  into  the  troops.  Thf 
csonunerce  is  reciprocal,  for  the  troops  return  the  infection  into  the  liome». 

The  diseases  of  the  present  war  differ  somewhat  from  thoee  of  pre- 
Tious  wars,  for  the  reason  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  armies  of  such  vast  size  been  mobilized,  and  the  conditioiis  of 

1  0TiP-tliir<1  of  miT  ontire  conimflti<l  li«d  tyjOiold  ffv<*r.  Thrrc  wrf«i  mUmk 
20,000  cii»e*i  «nd  3.000  tlrsitliJi  in  a  tutal  nf  uKoiii  107,000  «imci>r*  ^iihI  rnllutc^ 
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actual  warfare  have  changed,  eo  as  to  strain  the  most  robust  constitution. 
Trench  warfare  depresses  vitality  in  a  way  unkno^^Ti  to  campaigning  in 
the  open.  This  has  favored  the  development  of  tuberculosis;  and  the 
neces!?ity  for  frequent  leaves  of  absence  has  fostered  the  spread  of 
venereal  diseases. 

Several  **new"  diseases,  euch  as  ''trench  fever"  and  "war  nephritis/' 
have  been  described  in  the  present  war.  The  conditions  of  trench  fight- 
ing have  brought  out  many  cases  of  "trench  foot/*  a  serious  and  disabling 
condition.     Weil's  'disease   and   other    infections   have   been   prevalent, 

[Perhaps  the  gravest  diseases,  which  have  caused  much  invalidism  and 
most  serious  concern  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict,  have  been  the  venereal 
diseases.  But  the  greatest  medical  surprises  of  the  war  have  been  (1) 
the  apparent  failure  of  antiseptic  principles  to  control  wound  infections, 
and  (2)  the  prevalence  of  tubercutosis.     All  these  diseases  are  discussed 

[in  detail  in  the  following  pages.     (See  Diseases  of  the  Soldier.) 

Against  this  record,  we  have  triumphs  of  sanitary  science  in  con- 

[ trolling  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  and  other  diarrheal  diseases, 
and  satisfactory  control  of  typhus,  plague,  and  other  serious  infections. 
Probably  the  greatest  of  permanent  benefits  arising  from  the  war  is  the 

*  opportunity  and  the  impetus  given  to  preventive  medicine,  epidemiolog- 

[ical  studies,  and  the  collection  of  more  accurate  vital  statistics. 

Comparative  Losm  in  Campaign  from  Sickness  and  Wounds, — From  the 

fxecords  of  past  campaigns  luany  valuable  lessons  nuiy  be  drawn.  In 
1809,  during  the  Waleheren  expedition  the  mortality  in  the  British  army 

[from  disease  was  346 J  per  1,000  effectives,  while  only  1G.7  per  1,000 

girere  killed  by  the  eneniy.  In  the  Eussian  campaign  against  Turkey^  in 
|8SS«  it  was  estimated  that  80,000  men  died  of  disease  and  20,000  in 

^consequence  of  wounds.  During  General  Scott's  campaign  in  Mexico 
the  losses  from  disease  alone  exceeded  33  per  cent  of  the  efFectiva 
strength  of  the  forces  under  his  command;  and  of  a  single  regiment 
of  Indiana  volunteers,  which  entered  the  service  1,000  strong,  only  400 
returned  to  the  State  for  muster  out  Laveran  states  that  in  the 
Crimean  War  the  allies  lost  53,000  men  in  six  months,  of  which  number 
50,000  men  were  unharmed  hy  the  Russians,  During  the  entire  war, 
according  to  Viry,  the  French  lost  no  less  than  95,000,  of  whom  75,000 
died  of  disease. 

^  Tlxe  mortality  among  the  United  States  forces  in  the  Civil  War  waa 
divided  as  follows: 

Mortahty  White  Colored  Total 

Killed  in  battle  42,724  1^14  44^338 

Died  of  wmmds , 47,914  1,817  49,731 

Died  of  disease 157,004  29;212  186,216 

Died,  cause  unknown 23^47  837  24,184 

Total ..;.,,.. 270,989        33,380        304,369 
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&veral  useful  soldiers  in  taking  tare  of  liim.  Nor  does  the  stovy  end 
liLTC%  for  lat43r  ho  tnay  secure  a  pensioti  frum  a  govLTuiiient  whieh  he 
never  UBefully  secved.  This  is  too  eommonly  the  eSL^e  with  volunteer 
troops  wliose  standard'^  of  rceruititig  art?  helow  that  of  regidar  troops. 
Ill  VM)()  the  admis^JoDH  for  disease  in  the  Imittnl  States  Army  per 
1,000  strength  were  1,821  regulars,  against  2,7G3  volunteers;  while  the 
mortality  was  IZ  and  25,  respectively.* 

During  the  war  with  Mexico  the  regular  troops,  w*ho  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  campaign^  lost  about  two- thirds  as  many  from  disease  and  by 
discharge  for  disability  as  did  the  vohmteer  troops,  the  former  having 
been  physically  examined,   whereas  the  latter  had  not.     In  the  Civil 
War  the  annual  mortality  from  disease  was  32  per  1,000  in  the  case  of 
the  regular  army,  and  55  per  1,000  from  the  less  carefully  examined 
volunteers.     At  the  same  time  the  annual  loss  by  discharge  on  certificate 
of  disability  was  68  per  1,000  for  the  regulars  and  91  per  1,000  for  the 
volunteers.     In  all  foreign  armies  in  which  the  physical  standard  re- 
quired of  the  recruits  is  high,  the  rates  lor  sickness  and  death  have  been 
proportionately  low. 
^       The  effectiveness  of  a  force  depends  upon   its  vigor  rather  than 
Bnpon  its  size.     The  strength  and  health  of  a  military  organization  is 
based  upon  the  physical  character  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  and 
celerity  of  movement  and  the  ability  to  bear  hardship  are  imperatively 
demanded  in  the  successful  manipulation  of  armie.s.     Recruits  must  be 
of  trustworthy  physique  and  sound  constitution  before  military  character 
can  be  developed,  and  the  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  defective 
arc  hence  to  be  uniformly  rejected  as  unfit  for  service.     The  Medical 
BpCorps  has,  therefore,  an  important  responsibilitv^  in  examining  recruits 
for  enlistment  in  the  various  services;  not  alone  the  health  of  the  army, 
hut  military  efficiency  depends  upon  the  care  with  which  candidates 
are    selected    and    assigne<l.     The  recruiting  depot  further  acts  aa  a 
^Muarantine  to  keep  communicable  diseases  out  of  the  army. 
^^      The  recruit  is  surrounded  by  temptations — especially  alcohol   and 
Pgjrostitution — and    a   policy   of  timely    restraint,    education,    and    pro- 
phylaxis in  connection  with   mobilization   is  imperative.     The   recruit 
is  suddenly  removed  from  tfic  restraining  and  supporting  inlluence  of 
the  home  and  home  society.     He  is  in  the  adolescent  ye>ars  when  desire 
strong  and  the  will  weak. 

The  chief  causes  for  rejection  of  recruits  for  the  United  States 
Lrmy  in  1914  were  as  follows: 

Venereal  diseases 12% 

Ears 9% 

Eves 7% 

Heart 6% 

''              Flat  foot 5% 

♦Military  Hygiene/'  by  Valery  Havard,  2d  ed.,  p.  172.     Wm,  W©od  &  Co..  lt>14. 
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Ordinarily  only  about  one  in  three  to  four  applicants  is  accepted  nt  the . 
recniitintj  otfiee,  and  not  all  of  these  satisfy  the  rigorous  physical  examini-l 
tion  to  which  they  are  suhjected.  As  the  physical,  moral,  and  nH^nUlj 
standard  of  the  whole  army  depends  upon  thu  thoroughness  of  the  exainin 
nation  of  the  rerruiting  officer,  the  rule  during  times  of  peace  is^  **If  ifl 
doubt,  reject-" 

During  times  of  emergency  all  this  is  changed.     Thus,  the  conditiooi^ 
under  which  the  medical  examination  of  recruits  is  at  present  carrit*d^ 
on  in  Germany,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  standard  of  titties^  for  mili- 
tary service  has  been  lowered,  are  closely  guarded  secretes.     But  the , 
following  information  has  filtered  out  about  the  relaxation  of  the  mrlk 
requirements  for  recruits  in   the  Dual    Monarchy.     "Here   practicaJfj 
every  one  who  can  do  an  ordinary  day's  work  is  pressed  into  militarjl 
service.     Men  who  cannot  be  used  at  the  front  are  employed  on  ti)t| 
lines  of  communication  and  on  military  duties  at  home.     Recruits  an 
given    three    months'    training,    during    which    **useles8    material'^ 
\*needed  out.     The  military  age  is  now  18  to  50,  and  men  with  compen- 
sated heart  disoas;c  are  taken  for  active  service,  as  their  efBeiency  for 
trench  warfare  is  regarded  as  normaL     Hernia  h  no  longer  a  cause  «(. 
exemption ;  its  subjects  are  compelled  to  undergo  an  operation  for  ii| 
The  loss  of  the  left  eye  is  no  longer  a  disqualification  for  combatiAt| 
service,  and  even  the  very  deaf  are  accepted,,  being  drafted  into  thai 
artillery.     Loss  of  fingers  of  either  hand  is  also  overlooked,  and  meal 
with  extreme  cur^^ature  of  the  spine  or  clubfoot  are  frequently  seen  ial 
the  Austrian  uniform.     On  the  other  hand»  men  suffering  from  definitf ' 
nephritis  are  still  exempted.'' 

Though  the  individual  may  l^c  moscularly  strong,  he  maj  po0NM 
some  physical  defect  which,  though  negligible  in  his  ordinary  vneatiofV_ 
is  almost  certain  to  develop  into  a  disqualifying  defect  in  the  military  ^ 
service. 

Regulars  are  carefully  selected  by  trained  olTicers  of  the  line  and 
medical  staff.  VolunteerR  are  picked  in  like  manner,  hut,  owing  to  the 
inexperience  of  examiners  or  pressure  to  lower  the  standards  somewhjitT ; 
the  material  has  not  always  been  equal  to  that  of  the  regulars.  Thit 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Civil  and  Spanish  wars  deaths  fronij 
disease  and  discharges  for  disability  were  nearly  twice  as  great  among  I 
the  volunteers  as  among  the  regulars. 

The  organization  now  known  as  the  National  Ouard^  haj*  not  ardi* 
narily  been  liable  for  field  service,  and  some  states  have  not  required  t 
very  high  standard  of  physical   fitness.     In  our  present  etnet^ency  i  ^ 
lowering  of  the  standard  cannot  1>o  countenanced,  I 

It  is  an  interesting  but  readily  understandable  fact  that,  whereta 
voluntary  applicants  for  enlistment  endeavor  to  conceal  defects^  coo* 

1  Fr>rm('rly  known  as  thr  State  Militia,. 
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^^^TTpts  try  to  escape  service  by  mRornifying  existing  flcfccts  or  felling 
^^BOBCxi stent  ones^.  In  the  exarainBtioB  of  coiiseript!^,  therefore,  a  gkep- 
tieal  attitude  of  mind  should  be  maintained  toward  alle^^ed  disabilities. 
We  have  in  reality  three  armies:  (1)  the  Ke*^ular  Army,  whirh  is 
now  being  enlarged  to  war  strength;  (2)  the  National  (luard,  formerly 
known  as  the  Militia,  which  is  also  being  recrtiited  to  war  gtrength; 
and  (3)  the  new  Conscript  Army,  which  is  being  drawn  upon  the  prin* 
ciple  of  general  liability  to  military  service,  and  recruited  by  seleetive 
conscription.  The  President  is  also  authorized  to  organize  volunteer 
troops,  and  in  addition  there  are  the  hos]iitaI,  ambulance,  and  other 
units  of  the  Ked  Cross,  which  is  the  oihcially  recognized  relief  organi- 
zation of  die  military  forces. 

It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  numerous  corps  and 

I  departments  in  the  various  armies  of  the  service.  The  requirements  for 
recruits  in  each  of  these  differ  somewhat.  Thus,  the  requirements  of 
height  and  weight  are  different  for  infantry,  cavalrs%  and  artillery; 
Vision  is  especially  importiint  in  the  signal  corps;  the  requirementii  for 
the  medical  corps^  the  paymaster's  corps,  the  commissary  corps,  the 
ordnance  department,  the  engineering  corps,  etc.,  vary,  and  each  has 
its  own  special  qualifications*  Especially  in  examining  for  an  officer's 
commission^  it  is  important  that  the  medical  examiner  be  acquainted 

I  with  the  particular  service  in  which  the  candidate  intends  to  enlist. 
**  City  bred  men  make  better  soldiers  for  immediate  service  than  coun- 
tt}'  lads;  however,  the  latter  outstrip  the  former  after  a  year  or  two  of 
training.  Town  mvu  men  arc  quicker  to  nnderstfind  what  is  required 
find  hence  arc  sooner  trained.  They  are  usually  immune  to  measles, 
whooping-cough,  mumps,  and  other  diseases  of  childhood,  which  often 
prevail  in  recruiting  camps,  and  are  apt  to  lower  the  standard  of  health 
and  vigor  of  countiy  youths.  Recruits  from  cities  are  more  likely  to 
be  familiar  with  some  teclmical  trade  which  is  of  value  in  war, 

i  Formerly,  examinations  were  made  by  civilian  ph}^icians,  as  a  result 
f  which  practice  large  numbers  of  disabilities  came  to  liglit  in  reeniits 
fler  they  were  sworn  in.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  civilian 
physicians  do  not  fully  realize  the  responsibility  and  importance  of  a 
thorough  physical  examination  of  the  recruit.  Wherever  available,  med- 
ical officers  of  the  regular  army  are  now  required  under  present  regula- 
tions to  examine  recruits.  Line  ofTicers  can  readily  pass  judgment  on 
physical  defects  such  as  flat  feet,  varico.se  veins,  skin  eruptions,  defective 
development  of  parts;  on  venereal  diseases,  indecent  tattooing,  dirty 
person,  etc. 

The  recruiting  service  of  the  army  is  now  practically  in  the  hands 

of  the  medical  department.     The  recruit  is  first  obtained  by  line  officers 

detaih?d  in  cities  and   towns  for  the  purpose.     But  they  act  only  as 

advertising  agents,  ami  the  approved  candidate  is  sent  to  a  recruit  depot 

30  ^ 
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to  he  physically  examined  and  sworn  into  the  service.     Such  recniit 
depots  arc  at  present  distributed  throughout  the  country,  at  Fort  S1(k| 
cum,  N.  Y. ;  Columbus  Barracks^  Ohio;  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo*;  Fori 
Logan,  Colo*;  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  aud  Fort  MacDowell*  Cilif., 
and  others  will  doubtless  be  established.     At  each  depot  there  is  a  lk#| 
o(!ieer  in  command,  with  a  permanent  personBcl  of  selected  line  officcrij 
aud  noncommissioned  otheers  who  have  charge  of  the  training  of  the' 
recruits.     A   large  staflf  of  medical   oflicers  is  also  on  duty  at  tlirae 
stations. 


THE    PHYSICAL   EXAMINATION 

When  a  recruit  arrives  at  a  recruit  depot  he  immediately  receirei 
his  phyBical  examination.  This  is  completed  by  medical  officers  detailel 
ar  the  purpose,  and  is  particularly  thorough.  Under  the  volunteer 
stem  of  recruiting,  pressure  is  at  times  brought  to  bear  on  the  examia- 
ing  surgeon  to  accept  men  who  are  subnormal.  This  pressure  may 
from  the  man  personally,  *^>r  from  some  one  else  who  is  interested  in  him. 
This  naturally  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  but  it  is  always 
the  wisest  course  for  the  examining  surgeon  to  reject  all  those  candidates 
who  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  provided  in  the  recruiting  regult- 
tions. 

The  recruit  is  not  required  to  be  a  physically  perfect  man,  but  mart 
he  structurally  between  certain  limits.  For  instance,  no  man  is  accepted 
who  is  less  than  5  feet  4  inchea  in  height,  or  less  than  120  pounds  in 
weight.  Also,  no  one  is  accepted  w^ho  weighs  over  190  pounds.  There 
is  no  limit  in  height  for  recruits  entering  the  infantry  or  the  •?laff 
corps,  but  cavalry  and  artillery  n^niits  cannot  be  over  5  feet  10  inches 
and  6  feet,  respectively. 

Following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  examination: 


STATEMENT   OP    APPLfCAXT 


Have  you  found  tbat  your  health  and  habits  in  any  way  interfere 
success  in  civil  Hfet    And  if  bo,  give  details: 


xtt'rth 


Have  you  ever  since  childhood  wet  the  bed  w^hen  asleep t 

Do  you  consider  that  you  are  now  sound  and  well  f 

Wliat  illness,  disease,  or  accidents  have  you  had  since  childhood  f. 


Have  you  ever  had  any  of  the  following?    If  so,  g^ive  approximate  dat«s: 

Spells   of  unconsciousness   or   convulsions: , 

Gonorrhea : Sore  on  penis: 

Have  you  ever  raised  or  spat  up  blood  t 

When  were  you  last  treated  by  a  physician,  and  for  what  ailment  t. 


ea 

I 

a 


m 


Have  you  ever  been  under  treatment  at  a  hospital  or  asylumt  and,  if  to,  for 
what  ailment  f .\  . , 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  questions  and  my  answers  thereto  have  b«o 
read  over  to  me;  that  I  fu!ly  understand  the  questions,  and  that  my  answers 
thereto  are  correctly  recorded  and  are  true  in  all  respects. 
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I  further  certify  that  I  have  been  fully  informed  and  know  that  if  I  se- 
cure my  enlistment  by  means  of  any  false  statement  or  misrepresentation  I 
am  liable  to  court-martial  for  fraudulent  enlistment. 


(Signature  of  applicant.) 

PHYSICAL    EXAMINATION    AT    PLACE    OF    ACCEPTANCE* 

(Applicant  stripped.) 

Weight,   lbs.;  height,    inches. 

Eyes:    

Vision — Right  eye,   ;  left  eye, 

Ears: 

Hearing — Right  ear,  ;  left  ear, 

Qirth  of  chest  (at  nipples).  At  expiration, inches. 

At  inspiration, inches. 

Flat  foot:   

Remarks :    

I  certify  that  I  have  personally  examined  the  applicant,  and  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  he  fulfills  the  physical  and  legal  require- 
ments for  enlistment. 


Recruiting  Officer. 
(Place.) 


(Date.) 

*  If  the  applicant  is  enlisted  at  place  of  acceptance,  this  report  will  not  be 
filled  out,  except  where  examination  at  place  of  enlistment  is  made  by  a  civilian 
physician. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  AT  PLACE  OF  ENLISTMENT 

(Applicant  stripped.) 

Weight,  lbs.;  height,  inches. 

Girth  of  chest  (at  nipples) :  At  expiration, inches. 

At  inspiration, inches. 

General  examination  (head,  chest,  abdomen,  extremities) : 

Nose  and  throat :   

Heart: 

Genito-urinary  organs  (urine  will  be  examined  in  suspicious  cases) : 


Hernia :    

Hemorrhoids :  

Flat  foot  or  other  deformities  of  feet : 

Wassermann  reaction  (Regular  Army  only) :  

Eyes:   

Vision — Right  eye, ;  left  eye, 

Ears:    

Hearings — Right  ear,  ;  left  ear, 

Teeth: 

Right  Left 

(  Lower,  87654321        12345678 
Missing  Teeth j^pp^^g  7  6  5  4  3  2  1       12  3  4  5  6  7  8 

(Strike  out  those  that  are  missing.) 
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Rules  for  ihc  examination  of  recruits  are  issned  in  pamphlet  form  ' 
from  the  War  Department  under  the  title  of  General   Order  6(1  and 
Circular  0,  and  tliey  set  forth  the  defects  which  call  for  the  rejection  of 
candidates,     Ther^e  are  all  pathologic  defects,  and  these  gpecifications 
should  be  carefully  followed  by  all  officers  performing  this  work. 

An  applicant  for  firi^t  enlistment  to  the  Kegular  Army  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35  year?^  of 
gotid  character,  temperate  habits,  able-bod ietl,  free  from  disea^se,  and 
must  be  able  to  ^pe^ik,  read  and  write  the  Englieh  language.  For  the 
Conscript  Army  recently  authorized  by  Congress  the  age  limits  are  21 
to  30, 

Age. — It  h  generally  recognized  that  youths  under  2"Z  cannot  stand  j 
the  strain  and  privations  of  war.  Up  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  growth 
and  development  are  taking  pla^i-e,  the  bones  are  not  fully  formed,  nor 
have  they  reached  their  final  hardness;  the  epiphyses  have  not  become 
incorporated  with  the  shafts  of  the  long  hones ;  the  joints  are  not  fnUy  ■ 
di*velopcd:  the  chest  has  hy  no  means  attained  its  full  capacity;  tha  ^ 
organs  of  the  body  in  general  are  immature.  The  heart  is  landaly 
susceptilde  to  overstrain,  and  the  muscles  !ack  endurance.  Napoleon 
said  that  '^1)oys  only  serve  to  fill  the  hospitals  and  encumber  the  road- 
side/' Further,  young  men  are  more  susceptible  to  many  infectioof^ 
hdth  on  account  of  youth  and  because  they  arc  more  careless^  reeklesi 
and  inexperienced.  On  the  other  hand,  young  men  are  quick  to  learn, 
ready  to  act,  brave,  and  amenable  to  discipline.  Under  eighteen  yean 
of  age  the  candidate  for  enlistment  in  the  Regular  Anny  must  have  the 
consent  of  parent  or  guardian. 

The  so-called  *Veterans*^  of  Napoleon  were  men  of  26  to  28  years, 
and  his  *'oId  guard"  consisted  of  men  from  28  to  2J);  at  Anstcrlitz  the 
ohh^t  soldiers  were  33  and  at  Friedland  36  years  old  (Rniiget  et 
Ih)ptcr).  It  will  seldom  lie  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  enlist  men 
over  30  years  old.  and  the  legal  limit  of  35  is  only  intende*;!  to  he  ui»ed 
in  times  of  emergency.  After  20  years  in  the  ranks,  and  when  past 
40  years  of  age,  the  soldier  soon  becomes  unec|ual  to  the  arduous  duties 
of  field  Bcrvice. 

In  Eurof>can  countries,  where  military  service  is  obligatory  for  all, 
the  age  was  20  (21  in  Russia),  although  many  of  the  young  conscript* 
did  not  really  gf^t  under  the  colors  until  they  were  21.  In  the  Rriti*h 
Army^  the  age  of  enlist itK'nt  was  between  18  and  25,  more  than  half  of 
the  recruits  being  under  20  yeare,  an  age,  according  to  Melville,  **of 
greater  moral  and  physical  receptivity."  During  the  present  strife,  the 
age  limits  have  l>een  stretched  to  the  utmost  hy  all  the  nations  activrfy 
engaged. 

Strong,  well  developed  boys,  with  a  burning  desire  to  enter  the 
senice,  but  under  the  legal  years,  sometimes  try  to  deceive  the  rectuit- 
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TB^omcer  as  to  flieir  corrG<:*t  age.  According  to  Greenlenf,  tliere  are 
certain  evidences  of  maturity  which  usually  iiceompany  the  ]ieriod  of 
legal  majority,  and  with  wln'eb  the  recruiting  ollicer  shonld  familiarize 
himself*  *'At  31  years  of  sige,  tlie  wi?^dom  teeth  ore  ui^nally  cut,  and 
on  eacli  side  of  both  jaws  there  shonld  be  I'oiind  five  grinders,  viz,,  three 
large  double  or  molar  teeth,  and  two  smaller  dotihle  or  hi  cuspid  teeth » 
In  case  of  the  losi^  of  teeth,  tlie  ^^paces  originally  occupied  by  them  may 
he  seen."  Further,  the  color  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  developmeut  of 
hair  under  the  axillae  and  about  the  genitals  help  to  determine  correct 
age. 

Character  and  Mental  Condition, — These  are  deternuned  hy  the  re- 
cruiting ollicer  so  far  as  possible  by  demeanor,  expression,  manner  of 
answering  cjuestions,  absence  of  obscene  tattooing,  nature  of  glance,  etc* 
It  is  exceedingly  dilRcidt  in  a  brief  examination  to  appraise  character. 
It  is  also  difficult,  hut  very  important,  to  discover  degenernt*y  or  meidal 
unfitness.  The  medical  examiner  must  be  familiar  with  psychiatry. 
Mental  unfitness  is  often  more  tlisqualifjdng  than  physical  defecis.' 
r>ementia  precox  is  the  most  important  mental  disease  from  the  stand- 

I  point  of  military  sendee — fecble-mindedness  in  itself  is  not  so  sericm-^ 
a  factor.  Sypliilis  and  heredity  are  the  underlying  causes  of  most  mental 
diseases*  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  detect  psyclioneuroses,  epi- 
leptics, alcoholics,  and  drug  addicts. 
In  the  United  States  Army  during  the  year  1^13  the  tlfscharge  rate 
for  mental  disease  was  higher  than  tliat  from  any  other  cause. 
Height,  weight  and  chest  measnrementa  are  recorded.  Tliey  should 
conform  to  established  standards  and  hear  certain  definite  proportions 
one  to  another 


TABLE  OF  PKYSICAL  PHOPOaTION  FOR  HEIGHT,  WEIGHT,  AND  CHEST    IflSASUREMENT 


Height 

Weight, 

Chest  Meaaurement 

Feet 

laches 

PdUiidfl 

At  Expiration: 
Idrhes 

Mobility: 
Incheft 

5    4/12       \ 

M 

125 

32 

2 

5    6/12       1 

m 

130 

32 

2 

5    6/12 

m 

132 

32  ^ 

2 

6    7/12 

67 

134 

33 

2 

5    8/12       ' 

m 

141 

mii 

2H 

5    9/12 

00 

148 

33  H 

2M 

6  10/12 

70 

15.5 

34 

2H 

6  11/12 

71 

1B2 

34 1  i 

2H 

6 

72 

\m 

34^4 

3 

e     1/12 

73 

176 

35H 

3 

'  *'ExfltiHicm  of  tlit^  M^ntallv  Ttaflt   frtmi  Military  Service,"  Sheehan,  U.  8. 
Naval  Med.  Bull,  vol.  X,  No.  2,  Ai»ril,  10 Hi,  p,  213, 
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Variations  from  this  standard  are  permitted  if  the  applicant  is  actire^ 
has  firm  muscles  and  is  evidently  vigorous  and  healthy. 

The  requirements  of  the  War  Department  (Circular  Xo.  1,  Au!2ni-t 
1013)   specify   the   minimum   heiglit   for   infantry,   coast   artillery   anij 
engineers  at  (]4  inehes;  for  cavalry  and  tield  artillery  lietween  64  and  71 
inehes;  for  mountain  batteries  hetween  i\S  and  72  inches,     F'  "tittH 

tries  have  a  minimum  standard  of  less  than  <j2  inches,  save  (. 
and  England,  64  inches* 

The  minimum  weiofht  for  all  branches  of  our  service  is  128  poiif 
as  stated  in  the  ''Rules  for  Examining  Recruits,"  General  Orders,  No.] 
G(3,  War  Department,  1910,  Circular  No.  1,  1915.  An  otherwise  de-l 
sirablc  candidate  as  light  as  120  pounds  may  he  accepted.  But  no  can- J 
didate  who  weighs  less  than  120  pounds  will  he  accepted  without  speciil] 
authority  from  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army.  The  inaximufit| 
for  infantry,  coast  artillery  and  engineers  is  190  pounds;  for  cavalry 
and  field  artillery,  1(15  pounds. 

Chest  measurements  are  obtained  at  the  end  of  forced  inspiration  and 
forced  expiration.     The  ehent  girth  is  taken  by  means  of  a  tape  measare 
passed  around  on  a  line  including  the  lower  portions  of  the  scapulae,  tod 
on  a  level  with,  or  just  below%  the  nipple.    Chest  measurements  do  aorf 
give  as  good  an  idea  of  the  respiratory  capacity  as  the  spirometer,  tbe] 
use  of  which  has  not  yet  become  general  in  recruiting  offices.     The  ml*! 
in  the  United  States  Service  is  to  reject  men  who  measure  lesa  than  38 
inches  about  the  chest,  unless  specially  (|ualified  and  desirable.    For  men 
under  67  inches  in  height  the  diiference  between  inspiration  aijd  expira- 
tion should  be  not  less  than  2  inches;  hetween  67  and  72  inches,  not  lens 
than  2.5  inches ;  72  inches  and  above,  not  less  than  3  inches.     The  chfit 
capacity  or  "mobility/"  well  called  "vital  capacity/*  is  one  of  the 
indexes  of  vigor  and  endurance. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  higher  the  social  class  to  which  the  re 
helongs,  the  better  he  will  be  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  for  it  if 
notorious  that  in  European  armies,  where  military  service  is  obligatortt 
the  officers  are  usually  taller  and  heavier  than  tlie  enlisted  men.    Vision  i 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  it  grows  more  imperfect  as  we  ascend  1 
the  social  scale,  so  that  perfect  eyesight  is  oftener  found  in  the  middle ' 
and  lower  than  in  the  higher  and  l>etter  e<lucated  classes. 

Vision, — Good  vision  is  of  greater  importance  for  the  soldier  thin  I 
formerly,  because  of  the  conditions  of  modern  w*arfare:  the  distant  and 
hidden  enemy,  often  with  only  the  head  showing  if  an>Hhing,  and  the 
inconspicuous  color  of  the  uniform,  blending  with  the  background. 
Binocular  vision  is  important  in  estimating  distance,  A  higher  degree  ol  | 
impairment  of  vision  is  more  permissible  in  the  left  eye  than  the  right — 
the  eye  used  in  Hhooting.  It  lia.^  been  found  that  a  visual  acuity  of  2^/40, 
or  even  20/70,  in  the  aiming  eye  is  consistent  with  good  shooting,  pro- 
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vided  the  soldier  is  able  to  accurately  fo<?U8  both  sights  of  the  rifle. 
The  prescribed  visual  requirements  ia  the  United  States  Army  are  m 
follows : 

1.  For  the  line  of  the  Army  and  for  the  Sigual  Corps  r  20/40  for  the 
better  eye,  and  20/100  for  the  poorer  eye,  provided  no  organic  disease  exists 
in  either  eye. 

Recruits  may  be  accepted  for  the  line  of  the  Army  when  unable  with  the 
better  eye  to  correetly  read  all  of  the  letters  on  the  20/40  line,  provided  they 
are  able  to  read  some  of  the  letters  oo  tlie  20/30  line. 

2.  For  the  Ordnance  Department  and  for  the  Hospital  Cor]js:  20/70  in 
each  eye,  correctible  to  20/40  with  glasses,  provided  no  organit*  disease  exists 
in  either  eye. 

Candidates  for  a  commission^  and  candidatea  for  the  United  States 
ifilitary  Academy,  must  have  vision  that  does  not  fall  lielow  20/40  in 
either  eye,  and  not  below  20/20  unless  the  defect  is  a  simple  refraction 
error,  not  hyperopia,  is  not  due  to  ocular  disease,  and  is  entirely  cor- 
rected by  proper  glasses.  Hyperopia  requiring  any  spherical  correction, 
anisometropia,  squint,  or  muscular  insufficiency,  if  marked,  are  causes 
for  rejection. 

Color  sense  is  tested  with  the  usual  skeins.  Color  blindness  is  a 
cause  for  rejection  in  the  signal  corps — which  now  includes  the  aviation 
I  corps — ^also  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and  for  commis- 
eioned  officers.  By  color  blindness  is  meant. red,  green,  or  violet  blindness, 
and  not  confusion  of  the  delicate  shades  of  blues,  greens  and  puq>les. 

To  test  for  color  blindness,  the  colored  skeins  should  be  mixed  in  a 
pile,  and  test  colors  (primary  red,  green,  etc.)  placed  apart  and  the 
applicant  told  to  select  all  the  skeins  that  resemble  the  test  colors.  The 
Barnes  of  the  colors  should  not  be  used  in  making  the  test. 

C.  P.  Small  ^  states  that,  in  examining  recruits  for  the  aviation 
service,  it  is  important  to  be  sure  they  possess  normal  function  with 
reference  to  body  equilibrium*  Good  eyesight  is  equally  important.  The 
applicant  s^hould  have:  (1)  Uncorrected  vision  of  20/20  in  each  eye; 
^(2)  Binmnilar  vision;  (3)  Absence  of  nystagmus;  (4)  Normal  muscle 
and  competent  ocular  muscles;  (5)  Normal  pupillary  reaction 
'and  no  pupil  irregularities  when  dilated;  (6)  Normal  media  and  fundi; 
(7)  Normal  visual  fields,  by  perimetric  examination;  (8)  Normal  color 
sense, 

Tccth.-^Tlie  teeth  must  be  servieeahle  and  «^hould  be  reasonably  free 
from  peridental  trouble  which  may  lead  to  secondary  and  serious  infec- 
tions. The  actual  mnnltcr  of  teeth  is  less  important  than  good  occlu- 
sion. Unless  four  pairs  of  teeth  opp]»rte,  it  is  a  cause  for  rejection*  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  field  service  ration  is  apt  to  he  not  well 
cooked.  False  teeth  may  l>e  lost  or  broken;  Caries  should  he  cor- 
rected before  enlistment,  for  the  Army  dental  surgeons  are  overworked. 
iJifur.  A.  U.  A..  March  17.  1017,  LXVIII,  No.  11.  p.  84L 
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at  the  time  he  is  sworn  into  the  eervicCj  is  principally  the  oath  wliich 
every  one  takes  on  entering  the  military  service,  and  is  signed  in  the 
j> resent  e  of  witnesses, 

A  desi^ation  blank  is  als^o  filled  in  and  i^igned  by  the  recruit.  Tlik 
is  in  reality  liis  will,  and  he  designates  in  this  paper  his  heir  or  heira. 
In  case  of  his  death  during  service,  besides  his  personal  clfei'ts,  any  pay 
due  the  soldier  and  six  months'  additional  pay  is  sent  to  his  heir. 


RtOMT    MAMI>, 

*-t^m 

1   Ml.i.^w 

.    1  -a 

.    Lrtl* 

^^ 

L^^ 

Flo.  ITOt^A  Pin-iij:i\    M  \i  L   kf'     li^t.     I     f'nv    [i  i2   I  xuniitiiit»on  of  "Re<  mita  for  En- 
Ikimout  m  the  Nuvy  uud  Marixic  Cor|>s,"  Goy.  Phutiug  Ot&ce.) 


After  the  recruit  has  been  sworn  in,  his  identification  records  are 
made.  These  records  consist  of  a  front  and  side  view  photograplu  any 
indelible  marks  which  appear  on  his  body  (scars,  moles,  etc.),  and  tlio 
prints  of  all  his  fingers.  These  pnpers  are  sent  on  to  Washington  and 
are  filed  there  at  army  headquarters  as  part  of  the  record  of  the  soldier. 
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Another  paper  is  completed  at  this  lune  and  is  called  a  descripll 
and   aissignment  card*     This   contains   a  complete   description   of  the] 
pHier,  his  principal  physical  characteristics  and  the  record  of  vaccina- 
tion, typhoid  immunization  and  any  other  data  which  it  is  important  for  j 
his  future  company  commander  to  know. 

It  is  essential,  for  the  protection  of  the  government,  that  careful 
records  he  made:    (a)   of  all  d*?partures   from   the  normal,   incIndrDf| 
minor  ones  which  are  not  considered  disqualifyintr.  and   (b)   of  means  I 


Fig.  171,^Ul\  ah  Lrt.  ip  (Rftaii  II  \vi>),  SnnwiMt,  i't't  Pmintt^  (if  luKV-nrirA  . 

cat  Exatnination  vt  Kvtiruits  fur  EiilifilniGnt  in  the  Niiyy  mid  M&rit»e  Curp>^  '  Qax* 
Printing  Office.)  1 


of  identification.  The  first  is  needed  as  a  defense  against  unjust  rlaiins 
for  pension.  The  »ec<md  leads  to  the  detection  of  criminals,  defertcWt 
bounty  jumpers,  and  dishonorably  discharge  men  who  eallst  fiatid- 
ulently. 

Yaccination. — All  reerults  are  vaccinated  against  smallpox  and  re- 
quired to  take  the  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  prophylactic  inoeuIaiioniL 
These  are  administered  to  every  recruit  reganlless  of  vaccination  ectri 
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or  unverified  statements  of  previous  typhoid  propliylaxis,  A  record  is 
made  of  this  work,  so  that  it  is  always  known  at  what  time  such  vacci- 
nations have  hwn  given* 

Under  special  circumstances  proplivlactic  vaccines  against  cholera, 
plagiie,  piiratyphoidj  dysentery  and  other  infections  are  nsed.  Poly- 
valent vaccines  may  be  used—that  is,  three,  four,  or  more  bacterial  vac- 
cines may  be  mixed  and  injected  at  the  same  thne.  Thus  in  the  Serbian 
cajnpaign  a  tetravaceine  was  used  consisting'  of  typhoid,  paratyjthoid  A 
and  B  and  cliolera.  Our  recruits  are  first  given  the  typhoid  inocula- 
tions, w^hich  is  followed  by  a  mixture  of  paratyphoid  A  and  B. 


no*  172, — A  Record  Showing  a  T  >jl  1nl>ex  Puint.  The  njurks  oti  outline  figure 
give  lio  dimensions.  ('* Phyaical  ExamiimUon  of  Recniita  for  EnUatment  in  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps/') 

General* — The  recruiting  officer  takes  into  account  the  cleanlinei^s  of 
person  and  elothing.  The  examination  should  l>e  made  stripped.  The 
applicant  is  observed  while  walking,  rnnning,  and  jumping.  Special 
exaniinations  are  made  of  the  hin^^s,  hearty  teeth,  skin,  joints,  and  feet; 
for  the  presence  of  hernia,  varieocolet  and  other  dUqualifications,  Par- 
ticular  attention  h  paid  to  the  rondition  of  the  legs,  ankles  and  feet. 
Varicose  veins,  large  or  recent  hunionsi,  conis  on  the  sole,  flat  foot,  and 
*'hamnier  toe"  disqualify  the  applicant  for  marching  and  are  causes  for 
rejection. 
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When  accppitMl,  recruits  reet-ivo  preUininary  training  in  taru^nffiS 
barrack  life.  A  soldiers'  handbook  i?  ist^uetl  to  them  ia  which  ore  di^ 
cui5scd  the  articlcB  of  war,  guard  duty,  rations,  clothing,  amis  ami  ei(utp» 
nieiit,  e<xleji  fur  signnlini,^  and  an  out  lino  of  first  aid  and  care  of  health. 

Eules  for  the  Examination  of  Recruits^ — On  account  of  its  great 
imiKirtance  to  the  welfare  and  eJficieocy  of  the  service,  a  part  of  (J^neral 
Order  No*  fyO  is  here  reproduced* 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  BY  THE  MEDICAL   OFFICER 

37.  The  viHion  of  the  appli(*ant  will  be  tested  as  preseribed  in  pangnpli| 
9  of  tliese  rules.  Uuless  a  ditferent  rule  be  e^tubiished  by  instructions  from 
the  War  Defnirtment,  any  case  luiving  ii  visual  acuity  of  20/30  or  less  in 
either  eye  will  be  examined  further  to  detenuine  the  exiu»t  cause  of  the  cmr. 

38.  Tests  for  color  blinduess  will  be  made  in  all  eases  in  which  such  teaU 
are  required  by  orders  or  instructions  from  the  War  Department. 

39.  The  hearin«r  will  be  tested  by  t!ie  whis|>ered  voice  at  20  feet,  the 
examiner  using  his  n^sidual  air  to  produce  the  whisper.  The  opplirjint 
should  stand  witli  his  back  to  the  examiner  while  the  assistant  closes  each 
of  the  ap[)licant's  eary  in  succession  by  pressing  his  fingt»r  liruily  on  the 
tragus.  If  the  whisper  is  inaudible  to  the  applicant,  the  voice  of  the  cx- 
aminer  will  be  raised  to  a  forced  whisper,  to  ordinary  voice,  or  to  loud  voice, 
as  may  be  necessary. 

40.  The  applicant  will  then  be  stripped  of  all  his  clotbinjcr,  and  while 
naked  will  be  subjected  to  the  general  iiisjiection,  measnremenls,  weighing^ 
and  exercises  prescnbed  in  paragraphs  II  to  19^  inclusive,  of  tliese  nilei. 

41.  The  heail  wilt  be  examined  by  austniltation  (by  percus8ii>n  and  palpa- 
tion if  necessary)  and  the  apex  beat  located;  doubtful  cases  will  be  farther 
examined  in  the  dorsal  position.  The  hetirt  should  also  be  examined  after 
moderate  exercise,  such  as  liopping  a  short  distance  on  one  foot.  The  con^* 
tions  of  the  arteries  will  be  investigated  with  reference  to  aneurism  and 
arteriosclerosis. 

42.  The  lungs  will  be  examined  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  inspec- 
tion, palpationt  percussion,  and  ausrultati<in. 

43.  The  applicant  having  ht*ru  dinH-tcd  to  bend  forward  and  to  sepante 
tlie  hut  tor  ks,  the  anal  region  will  be  inspected  for  hcJuorrhoids,  Hstulo,  mu- 
cous putclit^s,  and  other  defects. 

M.  The  applicant  standing  erect,  the  legs  will  be  ins|ieeted  for  ^^nrirose 
veins.  The  hack  will  bo  examined  for  spinal  curvature  and  other  abnor- 
mutities. 

45.  The  applicant  will  1)e  rlii'ectod  to  raise  each  foot  in  succession  behind 
himi  presenting  the  st*le  for  inspwtion  for  corns  or  flat  foot. 

46.  The  applicant  having  I  teen  directed  to  face  the  examiner,  the  feet  will 
be  again  insjiected  for  §ut  tout,  ci^rns,  ingrown  toenails,  bunions,  defonncd 
or  missing  toes,  h\7ieridrosis,  and  hrt»midri>sis;  the  knees  for  genu  varum  nod 
valgum.  Cases  showing  flat  foot  should  be  particularly  examined  to  deitr- 
mine  the  strength  of  the  foot. 

47.  Both  sides  of  the  s<Totum  will  be  palpated  for  chnjiges  in  tbi^  tceticlat 
epididymitis,  and  contents  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  for  vnricorele* 

48.  Tlie  genitals  will  be  inspected  for  any  evidence  of  venereal  disf^nsp  and 
for  malformations,  the  glans  penis^  and  corona  being  exposed,  and  tlie  penit 
stripped;  the  pubi<!  regi<m  is  to  be  inspected  for  pedicult. 

49.  Examination  is  to  be  made  by  inspection  and  palpation  for  femortly 
inguinal,  ventral,  and  umbilical  hernia. 

50.  The  ingtiinnl  glands  will  \h^  palpated,  also  the  epitrochlear  and  €«r» 
vicul  glands,  and  the  applicant  will  be  quet^tioned  as  to  syphilis* 
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51»  The  applicant  boing  directed  to  stnOnd  with  the  iuiier  borders  of  the 
feet  together,  anus  tiorizontnl,  liDgers  a|)art,  and  eyes  eJosed,  he  will  be  ex- 
amined tor  tremors  and  nervous  instability. 

52.  The  hands  and  arms  are  1o  be  inspt^'ted  for  defonnities,  old  t'raetiiiva 
and  disjhjwitiouH,  amputation  oi'  tingen^,  partially  Hexed  or  ankylosed  joints* 
and  for  imjiaired  fiinetions. 

63,  The  ne*'k  is  to  be  iiispet*ted  for  goiter  and  other  defeetK. 

54.  The  applicant  being  directed  lo  oj^en  im  mouth,  the  teeth  will  be  ex* 
amined,  tlie  palate  will  be  inspeeted  for  fissures  antl  perforation,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  for  mucous  i)atches  and  for  sears  of  former  aleeralions. 

65.  The  face  will  be  examined  for  harelip  or  other  repulsive  deformities 
or  stigmata,  for  facial  paralysis,  and  for  other  evidences  of  disease. 

5r>,  The  nose  will  be  inspected  for  deformity  and  for  dilated  vessels  in* 
dieati%'e  of  alcohuhsm. 

57*  Each  external  ear  and  mastoid  region  will  be  inspeeted. 

58.  Each  eye  will  be  in^speKed  for  evidence  of  muscular  or  other  defect 
and  for  disease,  the  hds  being  everted  and  examined  for  trai'bimia. 

59.  Tlie  scalp  will  t*e  inspeeted  for  pediculi  and  diseiise  and  the  cranium 
palpated  fur  evidence  of  former  injury,  depressttm  from  fracture  or  trephin- 
ing, and  for  stigniahi  of  degeneracy. 

60.  The  skin  will  be  inspec^tcd  for  anemia,  jaundice,  t^ruptions,  and  other 
Bymptoms  of  disease,  for  liypodeniiic  and  other  sciii's,  and  pedicuh,  also  fur 
evidence  of  success fnl  vac^chuition, 

()L  The  condititm  of  the  abdominal  org^aus  wil!  be  investigated. 

()2.  The  apjdicunt  will  be  taken  into  the  dark  room,  where  examinati<m 
will  he  made  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  nares,  the  pharynx  and  tlie  tyni- 
jianie  membranes.  A  laryngeal  examination  should  be  made  in  doubtful 
eases- 

63.  As  each  region  or  organ  is  examined  appropriate  questions  should 
be  asked  to  elicit  the  history  of  any  injury  or  disease  of  that  part. 

64.  The  applicant  should  be  questioned  as  to  his  family  and  pergonal  his- 
torj^,  particularly  in  regard  to  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  epilepsy,  and 
enuresis;  with  reference  to  injury  and  surgical  ojierations;  also  in  regard  to 
tis  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  His  answers  to  these  and  other  questions 
may  bring  out  defects  in  speeeh  and  may  give  clue  to  a  lack  of  intelligence  or 
mental  stability. 

65.  If  aiqilicants  giving  a  history  of  t>']ihoid  fever  are  found  satisfactory 
in  other  rt*spects,  and  are  enlist«*d,  examimition  may  be  made  afterward,  if 
deemed  advisable,  to  determine  whether  they  are  !l^^cill«s  eiirriei-s. 

6(i.  The  medical  examiner  will  use  every  pussihie  diagnostic  procedure  at 
bis  disjmsal,  including  the  use  of  the  microsco|>e,  the  X-ray,  and  other  labora- 
toiy  methods,  for  the  determination  of  doubtful  cases,  and  he  may  admit 
such  eases  to  bosiiital  for  study  and  observation  for  a  reasonable  period  in 
order  that  a  delinite  conclusion  may  be  reached  with  regard  to  them.  Ap]>li- 
eants  unfit  for  service  by  reason  of  tem]H*rar>^  illness  not  of  a  serious  nature 
may  be  admitted  to  hospital  treatment  with  a  view  to  their  enlistment  upon 
recovery. 

DISEABER,    INJURIES,   MALFORMATTOKS,    ATJb    OTHER    PHYS- 
ICAL DEFECTS,  DISQUALIFYING   FOR  MILITARY    SERVICE 

67.  A  sujierfleial  examination  of  many  applicants  detennines  tlie  fact  of 
their  nnfitness;  they  are  undersized,  underweight,  undeveloped,  sallow,  or 
pale  and  scrawny,  poorly  niuirished,  with  thin,  tlabby  muscles,  and  are  mani* 
festly  lacking  in  stamina  and  resistan<*e  to  disease.  The  rejection  of  such 
applicants  for  "poor  physir|ne"  is  not  sufficiently  exact,  and  the  medical  ex- 
aminer should  record  as  the  disqualifying  canse  in  each  ease  some  specilk 
pathological  condition,  if  such  can  be  found,  or  "underweight,"  "deficient 
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the  case  as  that  of  a  tltffective.  The  presence,  however,  of  numerous  stig- 
mata indicates  au  unstable  ner\'Ous  orgauizutioo  that  ia  disqualifying  for  the 
military  service. 

S^J.  Chroriie  alcoholism:  This  subje^'t  should  be  carefully  considertd  in 
the  case  of  every  ajiphiiaiit  for  enlistment,  antl  as  aiiBwers  to  questions  re- 
garding the  alcolioiic  habit  are  frequently  made  wilh  intent  to  deceive,  the 
reemiting  officer  shmild  be  ou  the  alert  to  detect  the  physical  evidences  of 
the  diseitse*  The  sufluscd  eye,  the  jirominent  superhcial  bU>od  vessels  cf  the 
nose  and  elieek,  the  llahby,  bloated,  reddened  «s[»ect  of  the  face,  and  the 
}iurplish  discoloratii>n  of  the  nmcous  memhrmie  of  the  pharynx  and  of  the 
soft  palate  are  well-known  characteristics  of  the  well-fed  habitue.  Another 
type,  quite  as  common,  is  tlie  poorly  nourished  drunkard,  with  pale,  sodden, 
ashen  conqdexiim  and  elommy  skin,  Muscular  trenior  should  always  he 
hiuked  for  in  the  ]>rolruded  tonj^ue  and  the  outstretched  fingers j  it  is  also 
noticeable  in  lack  of  control  when  the  applicant  attempts  to  sign  his  name. 
It  is  always  ground  for  sus[)icion  and  a  valujible  indication  o£  clironic  alco- 
holism. 

84.  Drug  habit:  The  morphine  habitue  usually  takes  his  dose  by  means 
of  a  hyjiodermic  syringe,  and  a  careful  inspection  of  bis  skin  will  show  black 
dots  representing  old  needle  punctures,  or  small,  smooth,  oval,  w^hite  scara 
of  multiple  abscesses  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  dirty  instrument;  these 
marks  are  usually  found  on  the  tliighs  or  left  ami  of  a  right-handed  person. 
There  is  sometimes  present  a  peeulior  ])allor  and  dryness  of  the  skin.  In 
morphine  users  the  pujiil  is  habitually  contracted.  In  the  cocaine  habitiio 
it  is  usuall  widely  dilated. 

THE  SKIN 

85.  Eczema  of  long  standing  or  rebellious  to  treatment,  chronic  impetigo, 
extensive  psoriasis  and  ichthy<jsia,  pemphigus,  lupus,  and  sycosis  are  dis- 
qualifying. 

SO.  Acne  is  not  a  cause  for  rejection  unless  situated  upon  the  face  and 
so  pron<mnced  as  to  amount  to  positive  deformity. 

87.  Hk'phantiasia  is  disc |uali lying. 

88.  Ulcerations  of  the  skin,  not  amenable  to  treatment,  or  those  of  long 
stiinding,  or  of  considerable  extent,  or  of  malignant  origin,  are  causes  for 
rejet'tion. 

89.  Extensive,  deep,  or  adherent  scars  that  interfeiH^  with  museuhir  move- 
ments or  with  the  wearing  of  military  equiionent,  or  that  show  a  tendency 
to  .break  dmvn  and  utcernte,  are  causes  for  rejection. 

00,  Nevi  and  other  erectile  tumors  are  causes  for  rejection  if  extensive^ 
disfiguring,  or  exposc^d  to  constant  pressure. 

9L  Obscene,  indecent,  or  offensive  tuttooing  is  a  cause  for  rejection. 
92.  Pediculosis  is  the  condition  due  to  the  presence  of  lice.  There  are 
three  varieties,  the  pediculus  capitis  or  head  louse,  found  upon  the  sealp 
regit>n  and  only  accidentally  and  temporarily  on  other  parts;  the  pedicnhia 
corjwris  uf  body  louse,  inhabiting  the  general  body  snrface  or  clothing;  and 
the  pediculus  pubis  or  'Vrab"  louse,  found  especially  in  the  pubic  region, 
but  also  on  other  parts  where  there  are  short,  stiff  hairs,  as  the  axillae,  the 
brt^ast,  the  hairy  j*arts  of  the  h^s,  and  the  eyebrows.  The  b*idy  louse  is  the 
largest  of  the  tlirce  and  the  pubic  or  "crab"  louse  the  smalk»st.  The  ova  or 
"nits-*  are  easily  visible  to  the  nsiked  eye  as  minute  gravisb  pear-shaped  iKidies 
attached  to  the  luiir  shafts.  Pediculi  are  hhwd  suckers,  their  presence  pro- 
ducing a  hical  skin  irritntion,  "Yagahond  skin^*  is  a  eondition  produced  by 
I  the  constant  irrit.-ition  from  pedicnb  and  is  characterized  by  deep  brown 
blotches  usually  most  numerous  on  the  trunk. 
9H.  Scabies  or  itch  is  a  contagious  parasitic  disease,  characterized  by 
small  itching  points  between  the  fingers,  on  the  hands,  wrists,  axillary  folds, 
lower  abdominal,  genital,  and  anal  rc^nons. 
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110.  Cbronic  keratitis,  deep  oletirs  of  the  eomea,  staphyloma,  and  conical 
'  Opat'itiea  encruacbiog  on  tlie  pupillary*  area  and  reducing  tlie  acuity  of  vision 

beluw  the  stainhird  are  caut^es  for  rejeL'tion. 

111.  Irregularities  in  the  form  of  the  iris  and  anterior  or  posterior 
s>Tieehiae  sulhcient  to  reduce  the  visual  acuity  below  the  standard  are  causes 
for  reject! on, 

112.  Opacitieg  of  the  lens  or  its  capsule,  sufficient  to  reduce  the  vision 
below  the  standard,  and  progressive  cataract  of  any  degree  are  causes  for 
rejection. 

113.  Extensive  colobonia  of  the  choroid  or  iris,  absence  of  pigment,  ex- 
tensive or  progressive  ehonnditis  and  glaucoma  are  causes  for  rejection. 

114.  Ketiiiitis,  detachment  of  the  retina,  neuro retinitis  and  optic  neuritis, 
and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  are  causes  for  rejection. 

115.  Loss  or  disorganization  of  either  eye  and  pronounced  exophtlialmos 
are  causes  for  rejection* 

116.  Pronounced  n^'stagmus  and  2>erinanent  or  well-marked  strabismus 
are  causes  for  rejection. 

THE  NOSE 

117.  Loss  of  the  nose,  malformation  and  defonaitiea  thereof  that  interfere 
with  speech  or  breathing,  and  fetid  discbarge  frc»m  the  nose  are  causes  for 
rt^jectiou. 

118.  Nasal  obstruction  due  to  septal  deviation,  hypcrtro]diic  rhinitis,  or 
otber  caus€\s,  if  irreiiiedial>le  and  sullicient  to  produce  niciulh  bn'alhingt  is 
eaose  for  rejection.  Nasal  polypi,  when  operable  mid  not  associated  with 
siniia  disease,  are  not  disi]iialifying- 

119.  Chronic  suppurative  conditions  of  the  maxilhiry  antra,  the  frontal 
and  sphenoidal  sinuses  and  ethmoidal  cells  are  causes  for  rejection. 

THE    irOUTH    AXD    ADJACENT   PARTS 

120.  Harelip,  loss  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  either  tip,  unsiglitly  mutila- 
tions fif  the  lips  from  wounds,  burns,  or  disease,  and  i>ronounced  alveolar 
pyorrhea  are  e^iuses  for  rejection, 

121.  The  loss  of  teeth  in  excess  of  the  standard  fixed  by  the  War  De- 
partment is  disqualifying. 

122.  Malformation,  partial  loss,  atrophy  or  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue, 
split  or  bifid  tongue,  or  adhesions  of  tlie  tongue  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth 
so  as  to  interfere  willi  mastication,  speech,  or  swallowing  are  causes  for 
rejection. 

123.  Malignant  tumors  of  tlie  tongue  and  benign  tumors  of  it  tliat  inter- 
fere with  its  functions  are  causes  for  rejection. 

124.  Slamniering,  if  pronounced,  is  a  cause  for  rejection, 

125.  lianula,  if  at  all  extensive,  malignant  tumoi-s,  and  salivary  fistula 
are  causes  for  rejection. 

12(J,  Perforation  or  extensive  loss  of  snbstanee  t»f  the  hard  or  soft  palate, 
extensive  ulceration  of  i!ie  soft  palate,  extensive  adhesions  of  the  sofi;  palate 
to  the  pharynx,  and  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  are  causes  for  rejedioQ, 


THE  KECK 

127.  rer\ncal  adenitis  depends  upon  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which 
tulKTc'ulosis  is  frc«|uent.  If  the  condition  is  of  benign  origin,  such  as 
dental  caries,  it  is  not  disqualifying,  but  if  tuberculosis  is  suspected  rtjc^tion 
is  denmnded.  Adenitis  of  the  submaxillary,  parotid,  and  auricular  region  is 
usually  of  benign  origin;  in  the  clavicular  and  lower  carotid  regions  it  i« 
frequently  tubercular.  Adherent  and  disfiguring  scars  in  this  region  from 
disease  (tuben*ulosis),  injuries,  or  bums  are  causes  for  rejection. 

128.  Excessive  or  progressive  goiterj  interfering  with  breathing  or  with 
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143.  Hypertrophy  and  dilation  of  tlif*  hearty  manifested  by  a  notable 
itjcrense  m  the  area  of  cardiue  dullness  or  flatness,  and  all  valvular  diseases 
of  the  heail  are  *"auses  for  rejection. 

144.  Carf'ful  distim-tion  should  be  made  belweee  organic  murmurs  and 
those  of  funttiona!  orifjin;  the  former  may  he  overlooked  oeeasionally  even 
by  an  expert  eliniciari,  hut  it  is  far  more  frefjuent  for  the  medieal  examiner 
to  report  an  organic  niuniiur  when  nolliinjic  niore  exists  than  a  temporary 
fiiniiional  murmur  or  harsh  heart  sound.  Ordinarily  no  murmur  should 
be  deelared  organic  ynless  seecuidary  physical  sip^ns  ean  be  demonstrated. 
Posture  is  an  important  consideration,  and  all  douhtful  eases  stiould  \m 
examined  in  tiie  recumbent  position  as  well  as  standing  or  sitting.  The 
effect  of  stethoscopic  pressure  is  moet  important,  increasing  certain  mur- 
murs and  diminishing'  or  obliteraliner  others, 

145.  Pronounced  taehyeardia  and  marked  arriiythmia  of  the  heart's 
action  are  causes  for  rejection. 

146.  Aneurism  of  whatever  variety  or  situation  is  disqualifying* 

THE  ABDOMEN 

147.  Wounds^  injuries,  cicatrices,  and  muscular  ruptures  of  the  abdomi- 
nal walls  sufficient  to  interfere  with  function,  and  fistulae  from  viseend  or 
1)00 y  lesions  arc  causes  for  rejection* 

148.  Hernia  is  a  cause  for  rejection,  alfchoup^h,  in  the  absence  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  AVar  De|>artnient  to  the  contrary,  soldiers  with  previous 
cervice  may  be  aeeepted  with  small  hernias  that  produce  no  symptoms. 

149.  Chronic  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  such  as  chronic 
dyspepsia,  gastric  nicer,  and  dysentery,  affecting  the  general  nutrition,  are 
causes  for  rejection. 

150.  Uncinariasis,  if  attended  with  marked  anemia  or  other  evidence 
of  grave  ctrnstitutional  distnrbancea,  is  disi|aalifying;  but  applicants  with 
recent  uneomplicated  infections  amenable  to  treatment  may  be  accepted. 

151.  Applicants  accepted  in  Htates  in  which  nneinariasis  is  prevalent 
and  who  present  symptoms  of  anemia  should  be  placed  under  observation 
for  uncinariasis, 

152.  Chronic  appendicitis  and  ebronic  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  spleen 
are  causes  for  rejection. 

153.  Marked  t*t'otrusion  of  the  abdomen  due  to  fatty  deposits  localized 
in  that  region  is  cause  for  rejection. 

THE   SPrXE 

154.  Curvature  of  the  spine  (postural  kj^jhosia  and  seoHoais)  not  inter- 
fering with  function  and  of  a  degree  so  moderate  as  to  be  unnoticeable  wlien 
the  npph*ant  is  dressed  is  not  a  cause  for  rejection. 

155.  Fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  vertebrae  and  vertebral  caries 
(Pott*s  disease)  are  causes  for  rejection. 


THE  PELVIS 

156.  Malformations  and  deformities  of  the  peUns  auflfleient  to  interfere 
with  functions  are  causes  for  rejection. 

157.  Perineal  urinars^  fetula,  fistula  in  ano,  and  stricture  mid   ]irolapse 
of  the  rectum  are  causes  for  rejection. 

158.  Fissure  of  the  anus  is  not  ordinarily  disqualifying. 

159.  Hemorrhoids  sufficient  in  size  to  i>rodm;e  symptoms  are  cause  for 
rejection. 

TITE   KTDKEYS   AND   BLAODEB 

160.  Acute  or  cbmnic  nephritis,  definitely  established  by  nrinary  exami- 
nation, is  a  cause  for  rejection. 
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161.  Transient  allmminuria  unaot-ompanied  by  other  evidence  of  kidotiir 
disease  is  not  disQiialifying, 

102,  Float iuf;  kiibioy,  liydronepliroaia;  pyonephrosis,  and  renal  calculi  an 
causes  for  reji'<'tion. 

163.  Chronic  cystitist  vesieal  calculi,  incontinence  of  nrine,  and  retentm 
of  urine  are  causes  for  rejection.  Urinarj'  inrontinenee  should  be  suspected 
if  the  clothing  of  the  upidicant  emits  a  iirinouss  odor. 

THE    URETHRA 

164.  Epispadias  is  a  cause  for  rejet^tion.  Hypospadias  is  disqnalifyiaf 
only  when  the  urethral  ojjenin^  is  so  small  as  to  render  micturition  difTiotlt 
or  when  it  is  so  far  hack  that  the  stream  of  urine  can  not  lie  ejected 
normally, 

liiS.  Urethral  flstulae  and  urethral  strictures  suflicient  to  produce  symp- 
toms ane  causes  for  rejection;  so  iilso  are  chronic  prostatitis  and  proslalie 
calculi. 

THE    GENITAL    ORGANS 

ICB.  Hermaphroditism  and  absence  or  total  loss  of  the  penis  are  eaoHi 
for  rejection. 

157.  Pliimosis  is  a  cause  for  rejection  only  when  it  is  complete;  that  is, 
when  the  ^lans  penis  can  not  be  uiici»vered, 

ltJ8.  Varicocele  is  not  a  cause  for  n-jectiou  unless  it  is  painful  or  so  l^rg^ 
as  to  interfere  with  locomotion.  Varicocele  seldom  constitutes  a  disability, 
and  frerjuently  occurs  among  the  most  robust  men,  often  without  tlieir  being 
aware  of  its  presence  until  attention  is  culled  to  it.  The  existence  of  a 
varicocele  should  always  be  noted  as  well  as  the  statement  of  the  applicant 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  has  ever  g^iven  pain  or  other  s^-mptoms. 

169*  Simjile  hydrtieek*  of  the  cord  or  tunica  vaginalis,  if  of  moderate 
size  and  unaccomi»anied  by  sulijective  syniptoms,  is  not  a  cause  for  rejection. 

170.  Pronoimced  atrophy  af  both  testicles  or  loss  of  both  the  orgnnSt 
due  to  operation  or  to  accidental  causes,  is  disqualifying.  The  loas  or 
atrojihy  of  one  testicle,  the  other  being  nonnal,  is  not  disfpmlifying. 

171.  Undescended  testicle  is  a  cause  for  reje<*tion  when  this  orjjan  is  in 
the  inp^uina!  canal,  or  when  outside  the  canal  lyin^  ajjainst  the  pubic  btine, 
or  when,  as  is  fret|uently  tlu*  case,  it  is  associated  with  inguinal  hernia. 

172.  Uhronie  orchitis  or  ejiididymitis  is  a  cause  for  rejection. 

173.  Spermaturrhea  is  nut  a  eaunc  for  rejection. 
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174.  SypHlifl  is  a  cause  for  rejection.  Tlie  primary  sore  (chancre)  af 
ayphilis  is  usuallj'  sinj^le  and  appears  at  the  point  of  infection  from  t«n 
days  to  six  wtn^^ks  after  exposure.  It  usually  ulcerates^  bei»omej^  indumted, 
and  causes  a  painless  cnlarR-ement  of  the  neighboring  h^nphatic  frlands. 
Frf»m  one  to  thrt^  months  later  the  secondary  symptoms  appear  and  art 
manifested  by  fever,  general  enlargement  of  the  Ivmphatic  glands,  e^criallv 
at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  in  the  groins,  a  general  skin  eruption,  copper 
colored,  symmetricaL  and  not  attended  with  itching,  ulcers  on  the  tonsiK 
mucous  patches  in  the  mouth,  condylomata  (moist  wartlike  gmwths)  about 
the  anus,  scabs  in  the  hair,  and  falling  of  the  hair.  After  an  interval 
ranging  from  several  months  to  twenty  years  tertiary  symptoms  may  ap(*ear; 
these  are  characterized  hy  deep  ulcerations  in  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  of 
the  bard  palate,  and  by  lumps  (gummata)  involving  various  parts  of  the 
body. 

175.  Gonorrhea  is  a  cause  for  rejection.  In  the  absence  of  discharge 
from  the  urethra,  gonorrhea  may  be  suspected  by  a  peculiar  swelling  or 
pouting  of  the  hps  of  the  meatus  and  an  unusual  amount  of  nedncss  in 
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this  neinon.     In  such  cases,  repeated  stripping  of  the   penis  will   usually 
demonstrate  tlie  disi-jiai^e, 

17tl.  ChiintToids  are  (iisqualifyins:.  They  are  single  or  multiple  ulo^m- 
tions,  with  sharply  cut  edges  and  a  dirty  yellowish  discharge,  and  usually 
are  situated  on  the  glans  *>r  foreskin,  aceompanied  witfi  redtiess  and  swelling* 
III  castas  where  the  foreskin  is  long  or  tigtit,  the  ghina  may  sometimes  sliow 
excoriated  patelies  (herpes)  which  are  entirely  innocent. 

THE  EXTHEMITIES 

177.  All  anomalies  in  the  unmber,  the  form,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
extremities,  jiroduciiig  notieeahle  deformity  or  interfering  with  funetion,  are 
eaust^  for  rejection. 

178.  Deviation  of  the  normal  axis  of  the  forearm  so  marked  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  exeeution  of  the  manual  of  arms  is  a  cause  for  rejection. 

170.  Atro[jhy  of  the  muscles,  either  eongenitnl  or  actjuired,  is  a  eause  for 
rejection. 

180.  Old  ununited  fractures,  fractures  with  shortening  or  callous  forma- 
tion suiflicicnt  to  interfere  with  function^  old  disl<»cationB,  unreduced  or 
partially  reduced,  eomplete  or  jiartial  ankylosis  of  a  joint,  and  relaxed 
articular  ligaments  permitting  of  frequent  voluntary  or  involuntary  dis- 
placeuient  are  causes  for  rejection. 

181.  Reduced  dislocations  and  united  fractures  with  incomplete  restora- 
tion of  function  are  causes  for  rejeetitm. 

182.  Amputation  of  an  essential  portion  of  a  limb  and  resection  of  a 
joint  are  causes  for  rejection. 

183.  Excessive  curvature  of  a  long  bone,  and  extensive,  deep,  or  adherent 
scars  interfering  with  motion  are  causes  for  rejection* 

184.  Severe  sprains  are  caus<?s  for  rej(»ction. 

185.  Chronic  edema  of  a  limh,  chronic  synovitis,  and  floating  cartilage 
in  a  joint  are  causes  for  rf«jection. 

186.  Varicose  veins  in  an  extremity  arc  cause  for  rejection  only  when 
they  cover  a  large  area,  or  are  uiarkedly  tortuims  or  much  dilated,  or  are 
asaoeiated  with  varicocele  or  licmorrhojds,  or  are  aeconi|ianied  with  suh* 
jective  symptoms.  The  condition  is  very  common  and  in  many  easeis  causes 
no  symptoms  whatever. 

187.  Situated  in  the  leg  below  the  knecT  and  associated  with  varicose 
ulcers  or  scars  from  old  ulcerations,  varices  i»f  any  kind  iire  disfjualifying. 

188.  Chronic  and  obstinate  neuralgias,  particularly  sciatica,  are  causes 
for  rejection. 

189.  Adherent  or  united  fingers  disqualify. 

190.  Permanent  ilex  ion  t»r  extension  of  one  or  more  fingers,  as  well  as 
irremedial>le  loss  of  motion  of  these  parts,  disc|Ualifies.  F'cnnanent  partial 
flexion  of  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the  little  finger  does  not  disqualify, 
provided  there  is  mobility  in  the  first  joint. 

19 L  Total  loss  of  either  thumb  disqaalifies. 

192.  Mutilation  of  either  thumb  to  siach  an  extent  as  to  produce  material 
loss  of  flexion  or  strength  of  the  member  disqualities.  The  coinumn  dis- 
tortion of  the  extremity  due  to  contusion  or  felon  need  not  disqualify, 

193.  Loss  of  more  than  one  phftlanx  of  the  right  index  finger  disqualifies.* 

194.  Loss  of  the  terminal  and  middle  phalanges  of  any  two  fingers  on 
the  same  hand  disf|ualifles. 

195.  Entire  loss  of  any  finger,  except  the  little  finger,  of  either  Iiand 
disqualifies. 

19f).  Supernumerary  digits,  so  situated  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  liand  or  fingers  do  not  disqualify. 

197.  Pert^eptible  lameness  or  limping  is  a  cause  for  rejection. 

198.  Knock  knee  of  moderate  degree  is  not  a  cause  for  rejection.  It  is 
disqusilif^ing  only  when  the  applicant  is  unable  to  take  the  position  of  a 
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aoldier,  when  the  gait  is  clumsy  or  ungainly,  or  when  subjective  symfi 

of  weakness  are  j)resent» 

199.  Bow  le^s  is  a  rause  for  rejection  only  when  so  ezoeaaive  fls  to  pit>- 
duce  noticeable  deformity  when  the  applicant  is  dressed. 

200.  Club  foot  is  discjualii'yin^  exc^ept  in  very  rare  eases  in  which  tbe 
defect  is  so  slight  as  to  produce  no  symptoms. 

20L  Pes  ca\nis  (hollow  foot)    of  moderate  degree  Is  not  disqualifTing. 

2Q2.  Flat  foot  is  a  c^iuse  for  rejeetion  when  accompanied  w^ilb  symp- 
toms of  weak  foot.  Simple  sinking  of  tlie  arch  of  the  foot  is  ejrtrfmely 
common,  and  unless  attended  with  subjective  symptoms  is  .of  no  conse«}uecc«. 

203.  The  strength  of  the  foot  should  be  tested  by  refpiiring  the  applicamt 
to  walk  on  bis  toes  (the  soles  of  the  foot  being  nearly  vertical  with  the  floors 
and  to  bop  on  the  toes  of  each  foot.  He  should  be  able  to  rise  on  the  tip 
toes  strongly,  to  hop  well,  and  to  alight  on  the  toes  after  springing  fr»>m  tm 
ground.  I^ronouneed  cases  of  Hat  foot,  attended  witlj  miirked  oversion  of 
the  foot  and  marked  bulging:  of  the  inner  border  due  to  inward  rotation  of 
the  astragalus,  are  disqualifying  regardless  of  the  presence  or  ab^ncc  of 
subjective  sym|*trmis. 

204.  Loss  of  the  great  toe  or  loss  of  any  two  toes  on  the  same  foot  are 
causes  for  rejection. 

205.  Webbing  of  all  the  toes  is  a  cause  for  rejection. 

200.  Overriding  or  supcrpositioD  of  any  of  the  toes  to  sueb  a  degfee  aa 
to  produce  subjective  sym])loms  is  a  cause  for  rejection. 

207.  Ingrown  toe  nails  (usually  of  the  great  toe)  are  disqualify tng 
imlcHS  readily  amenable  to  treatment. 

208.  Hallux  valgus  is  dis(|ualifying  when  suflRciently  marked  to  interfere 
with  locomotion  or  when  iieeom panted  with  a  painful  bunion. 

209.  Bunions  sufficiently  pn:>nounced  to  interfere  with  function  are  dis* 
qualifyiug. 

210.  Supernumerary  toes  are  causes  for  rejection  when  they  interfere 
with  walking  *>r  produce  other  subjective  symptoms. 

211.  Hammer  toes,  when  existing  in  a  marked  degree,  are  cause  for 
rejection. 

212.  Coma  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  are  disqualifying  when  they  are  tender 
or  painful. 

213.  Hyperidrosis  and  bromidroais  itre  disqualifying  when  present  to 
a  marked  Jlcgrec;  but  the  diagnosis  should  S'  detinitely  eatabUsbed  by  allow- 
ing the  a  Indicant  to  cleanse  hia  feet  tliorougtiiy  and  to  put  on  fresh  sUM*kmgi 
and  etean  shoes. 

214.  Men  whose  feet  are  habitually  sodden,  with  blistered  skin,  sfaoitJd 
be  rejected. 
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TRAINING 

The  recruit  is  turned  over  to  the  recruit  companies  and  there  recei 
hiB  first  tratoing.  Thi.^  training  consists  partly  of  physical  excrcit«al 
giiren  primarily  to  develop  the  soldier  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  in 
permit  him  to  perform  his  full  military  dutioM  when  he  is  assi^^xl  to  a 
regiment.  He  also  re(*eives  his  training  in  diHcipliiie  and  the  other 
duties  of  a  soldier.  The  instruction  of  the  recruit  is  participated  id  by 
the  Tnedical  officers,  who  give  instruction  in  personal  hvgfene^.inclnding 
talks  on  venereal  diseases,  the  latter  lieing  con«i(lcrod  from  both  t 
moral  and  the  physical  standpoints. 

As  soon  as  his  training  has  progressed  j^ufficiently  to  justify  hf 
assignment  to  a  permanent  company,  the  recruit  is  seat  to  some  regi 
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ment.  There  his  military  training  progresses  in  the  company  of  his 
fellows,  and  after  six  or  twelve  months'  service  he  is  classed  as  a  trained 
soldier. 

The  object  sought  in  physical  training  for  military  purposes  is  not 
strength,  but  rather  agility,  endurance,  and  coordination.  In  addition 
to  marching  and  setting-up  drills,  boxing,  fencing,  wrestling,  skating, 
swimming  and  games  are  useful.  Exhaustion  or  overstraining  must  be 
avoided. 

Marching  should  be  the  principal  outdoor  exercise  of  the  soldier. 
It  is  also  the  most  exhausting,  owing  to  the  weight  of  equipment  carried. 
Good  marching  is  obtained  only  by  careful  preparation,  strict  discipline, 
and  regard  for  sanitation.  Marches,  at  first  short,  are  gradually  length- 
ened until  the  soldier  can  cover  15  to  20  miles  a  day  bearing  his  full 
equipment  without  marked  fatigue  and  with  feet  in  good  condition. 

Napoleon  is  credited  with  the  remark  that  battles  are  won  with  legs 
rather  than  with  arms.  Success  in  war  depends  largely  upon  getting 
there  first  with  the  most  men.  Transportation  by  motor  trucks  and 
other  modern  means  has  not  diminished  the  importance  of  marching. 

Young  soldiers  and  young  recruits  unaccustomed  to  active  muscular 
exercise  soon  tire  out.  The  exercises,  therefore,  should  be  simple  at  first 
with  gradually  increasing  severity.  All  nations  realize  that  on  the 
soldier's  endurance  may  depend  success  or  failure ;  therefore,  soldiers  of 
all  countries  are  given  systematic  exercise  in  garrison  and  encouraged  in 
athletics  so  far  as  possible.  Manuals  are  issued  for  both  gymnasium  and 
outdoor  work.  For  our  soldiers,  advantage  is  usually  taken  of  the  ma- 
terial at  hand,  and  the  exercises  favored  are : 

1.  Setting-up  exercises,  largely  limb  and  body  movements. 

2.  Marching,  double  time  and  running. 

3.  Rifle  and  saber  exercises. 

4.  Climbing,  jumping  and  vaulting. 

5.  Gymnastic  contests. 

6.  Athletic  contests,  wrestling  and  boxing. 

7.  Swimming. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  these  exercises  soon  manifest  themselves  in 
stronger  muscles  and  increased  endurance. 

In  military  training  there  is  usually  an  initial  loss  in  weight,  but 
owing  to  the  healthful  regime,  good  food,  and  regular  habits,  the  recruit 
soon  puts  on  weight. 

Training  should  include  personal  hygiene  and  the  recruit  should  be 
required  to  follow  certain  general  rules: 

The  body  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  of  vermin;  a  daily  bath  not 
only  cleanses  but  refreshes  the  body. 

The  hair  of  the  head  should  be  trimmed  close. 
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The  tooth  bioish  slioukl  be  used  daily  or  oftener. 

The  hands  i?hould  be  washed  before  eating  and  after  leaving  tie 
sink- 

The  feet  of  di^iiioiinted  soldiers  shoidd  l»e  cleaned  daily  on  arrival 
in  earap  and  clean  st>eks  put  on  to  replace  the  ones  used  on  the  marck 

The  soldier  should  not  drink  or  eat  food  prepared  or  sold  from  tit 
Tin  a  u  t  bori  zed  son  ree. 


OROANIZATION    OP    THE    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army  eonsisbs  of  the 
Medical  Corps,  the  I^Iedical  Reserve  Corps,  the  Dental  Corp5»  tiie  Vet* 
erinary  Corps,  and  the  Niir^e  Corps.  Yolunteers,  contract  surgeon?  an«! 
contract  dental  surgeons  are  employed  from  time  to  time. 

Under  exi.^ting  laws  there  were  *  in  the  Medical  Department  504  olTi- 
cers  and  1,012  enlij^ted  men»  in  a  total  of  bJW.}  ollicers  and  81.932  en- 
listed men  in  all  branches  of  the  military  service  in  tlie  United  States 
and  its  dependencies.  This  ratio  is  al>ont  5  medical  officers  to  IJMK) 
enlisted  men.  Under  the  provisiont*  of  the  new  ITay-Chamherlain  Bill,* 
there  will  be  in  the  Medical  Department  a  minimum  number  of  1»750 
medical  officers,  and  maximum  2,3G5,  with  10,500  minimum,  and  14,100 
maximum  enlisted  men.  This  will  provide  at  least  7  medical  officers  *  f^r 
1,000  enlisted  men.  By  its  provisions^  also,  the  Hospital  Corps  eeai^ea  to 
exist,  its  members  becoming  known  simply  as  enlisted  members  of  the 
Medical  Department.  The  Medical  Reserve  Corps  also  cease*?,  its  func- 
tions being  taken  over  by  an  OfRcers'  Reserve  Corps,  which  vrill  act  aa  a 
reserve  supply  of  trained  olficers  for  all  branches  of  duty  in  th©  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army* 

The  following  are  the  grades  and  corresponding  rank  in  the  medical 
corps ; 

Surgeon  General Brigadier  Gene 

fColonel 


Surgeons. 


Major 

Captain 

First  Lieutenant 


The  medical  service  in  the  field  is  divided  into  service  with  mobile 
troops,  and  service  of  the  line  of  eornmiinications>  which  includes  tM 
sanitary  organizations  not  accompanying  troops.    Those  accorapanjing 

1  jirmif  and  Xavtf  Re fj inter,  Jimo  10,  101(1» 

a  EfTfTtivp  July  1,  10 10. 

3  European  arniiea  have  10  per  1,000,  and  even  thlft  iiuml»or  hiifi  proven  iimsiR- 
cfont  in  tho  pre^ient  war, 

*  Surgreon  fif*npral  W.  C*  Gor^as  has  bc<?n  given  fho  rnnk  of  l^Ujar  ClmeTml 
on  account  of  diBtingiiishcd  service* 
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troops  are  ambulance  companies  and  field  hospitals,  having  to  deal  more 
strictly  with  military  surgery  than  hygiene.  For  duty  in  the  field,  mem- 
bers of  the  Medical  Department  are  also  assigned  to  regiments  and  other 
units.  To  a  regiment  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  for  example,  there  are 
assigned  1  Surgeon  with  the  rank  of  Major,  3  assistants  with  the  rank 
of  Captain  or  Lieutenant,  and  24  enlisted  men.  A  similar  arrangement 
is  made  with  the  field  artillery,  engineers,  signal  corps,  etc.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  accredited  to  a  Division  at  headquarters  1  Colonel  (Di- 
vision Surgeon),  1  Major,  and  1  Captain  or  Lieutenant,  with  7  enlisted 
men,  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  (Sanitary  Inspector)  with  1  enlisted  man. 

The  personnel  of  a  field  hospital  in  time  of  peace  is : 

1  major 

1  captain  or  lieutenant 

3  sergeants  first  class 

6  sergeants  and  corporals 

1  acting  cook 

26  privates  first  class  and  privates. 
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Manual  for  the  Medical  Department,  1916.  page  195,  paragraph  586. 
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Tlie  personnel  of  an  amljulance  company  in  time  of  peace  is:        ^M 

ft  1  captain  ^H 

H  1  lieutenant  ^M 

V  2  sergeants  first  class  ^M 

H  7  sergeants  and  corporals  ^M 

H  1  acting  cook  t     ^M 

H  44  privates  iirBt  class  and  privates.^  ^| 

On  the  march,  the  field  army  chief  surgeon  and  division  chief  sur- 
geons should  accompany  their  respective  commanders,  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  tlie  topography  and  resources  of  the  country,  go  far  as 
the  same  would  affect  the  care,  shelter,  tran.sportation,  etc*,  of  the  dck 
and  wounded. 

Ordinarily,  the  regimental  medical  ofhcers  mar(?h  as  follows: 
senior  with  the  regimental  commander  and  one  in  the  rear  of  each 
talion  unit.  Each  medical  officer  is  accompanied  by  an  orderly.  The 
remaining  regimental  sanitary  personnel  usually  march  with  the  bat- 
talion units.  Each  regiment  is  followed  by  an  ambulance  from  the 
ambulance  train ;  unless  otherwise  ordered,  these  ambulances  join  their  ■ 
trains  at  the  beginning  of  an  engagement.  If  a  regiment  operates  alone 
it  is  accompanied  by  three  ambulances. 

A  Divmon  of  Infantry  is  composed  of  at  least  three  Brigades,  each 
made  up  of  at  leai=t  three  regiments.  A  regiment  contains  about  1,600  ■ 
men  on  a  war  fooling.  A  Division,  then,  is  composed  of  from  15,000  ■ 
to  20,000  men.  On  the  staff  of  the  Division  is  the  Division  Surgeon, 
who  has  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  with  hiiij  the  Assistant  Divigiion  Sur- 
geon, ranking  as  Lieutenant  Colonel,  who  is  also  the  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector  of  the  Division. 

The  Division  is  the  unit  of  the  mobile  army.  It  is  a  self-r*ustaining 
unit,  in  that  all  branches  of  tlie  service  are  represented  and  each  branch 
takes  its  proper  position.  Three  or  more  Divisions  may  be  formed  ioto 
an  army  corps. 

Each  Brigade  has  a  Brigade  Surgeon,  ranking  as  Lieutenant  Coloneli 
or  Major,  and  an  Assistant  Brigade  Surgeon,  ranking  as  Major,  who  ii 
also  Brigade  Sanitary  Inspector.  Each  of  the  three  or  more  regimenU 
making  up  a  brigade  has  a  Regimental  Surgeon  ranking  as  Major,  and 
two  assistants,  ranking  as  Captains  or  First  Lieutenants.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  each  brigade  has  an  Ambulance  Company  of  12  ambulances 
and  72  enlistetl  men,  war  strength,  officen?d  by  a  surgeon  with  the  rank 
of  Captain  and  two  Assistant  Surgeons  of  junior  grade. 

Each  Division  also  has  a  field  hospital,  otTicored  by  a  surgeon  with 
the  rank  of  Major  and  nine  assistants  of  junior  grades,  and  maaned  by 

t  Manual  of  the  Medieal  Department, 
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10  non-commisijioned  officers  and  54  privates  who  act  as  nurses  and 
attendants.  Each  regimental  infirraary  has  21  enlisted  men  who,  when 
on  the  march,  are  distributed  so  that  each  company  will  have  one  or 
two  men  to  render  first  oid> 

Regiments  are  assigned  three  medical  officers  each  so  that  each  of  the 
three  battalions  making  up  a  rei^nment  can,  in  case  of  dividinl  duty, 
have  it^s  own  medical  officer ;  in  camp,  however,  one  medical  officer  to  a 
regiment  is  usually  considered  gutticient,  since  all  patients  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospital.  The  organization  for  artiller}%  cavaJrVt  and  other 
branches  of  ilie  service  follows  the  same  general  lines  a»  those  outlined 
for  the  infantry. 

The  above  outline  is  the  official  organization,  but  is  necessarily  elastic 
and  connot  often  he  met  in  the  exigencies  of  actual  eervice. 

Buties. — The  duties  of  the  Medical  Officer  are  varied  and  often  exact- 
ing. They  include  both  preventive  and  curative  me<lieine.  In  general^ 
the  duties  arer  to  look  after  the  health  of  troops  in  camp,  barracks^  and 
on  the  march;  attend  to  the  wounded  on  the  battlefield:  organize  and 
administer  hospitals,  ambulance  and  transport  service,  quarantine  sta- 
tions, medical  supply  depots  and  laboratories;  to  inspect  and  su^>i?rvise 
the  quality  of  the  food  and  water;  to  instruct  otIicerR  and  men  in  mili- 
tary hygiene  and  first  aid ;  to  examine  recruits ;  and  to  assist  both  staflf 
and  line  in  all  questions  involving  medicine,  surgery,  hygiene  or  sani- 
tation. 

An  Army  Medical  School  is  maintained  at  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  the  officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  and  in  turn 
the  members  of  the  Jledical  Corp;^  give  general  instruction  in  military 
hygiene,  first  aid,  etc.,  to  officers  and  men  of  the  staff  and  Hue. 

The  duties  of  the  medical  officer  are  specified  in  regulations  which 
ghould  be  carefully  studied  and  followed.  The  regulations  in  the  Manual 
for  the  Medical  Department  are  only  part  of  the  general  body  of  reg- 
ulations with  which  the  metlical  officer  must  acquaint  himself.  Obe- 
dience, uniformity^  and  discipline  are  essential  qualities  for  military 
efficiency. 

The  medical  officer  of  the  army  is  not  only  a  physician,  but  also  a 
Boldier,  and  as  such  must  be  a  component  part  of  a  disciplined  machine. 
Wliether  in  the  field,  on  the  march,  or  in  camp,  he  has  his  position  and 
must  fit  into  it,  or  there  will  l>e  friction.  All  medical  officers  are 
mounted^  and  it  is  tlierefore  important  to  know  how  to  ride  a  horse 
and  manage  it  in  maneuvers.  Again,  emergencies  arise  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  medical  ofilcer  to  become  an  active  combatant.  He  must 
know  the  routine  of  getting  supplies,  the  position  of  the  sanitary*  per- 
sonnel on  the  field  in  time  of  war,  the  disposition  of  the  property  of 
the  wounded,  and  the  methml  of  reporting  various  activities.  There- 
fore, it  is  important  for  the  medical  officer  to  spend  two  to  four  months 
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in  a  training  camp.  It  is  also  important  that  lie  be  familar  with  mili- 
tary law. 

Military  law  is  provided  for  the  government  of  armies  in  peace  and 
war.  There  are  two  divisions  of  military  law:  One  is  called  international 
law  and  treats  particularly  of  tlie  action  of  armies  and  individuals  of 
those  armies  in  time  of  war,  or  at  any  time  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  foreign  nations.  That  part  of  international  law  which  is  of  in- 
terest to  our  armies  in  time  of  war  is  laid  down  in  a  small  book  published 
by  the  War  Department  called  "The  Rules  of  Land  Warfare,"  and  can 
be  obtained  by  application  to  tlie  Adjutant  (feneral,  Washington,  D.  C, 
These  rules  are  of  decided  interest  to  the  medical  offit'cr,  for  his  actions 
when  captured  by  the  enemy,  or  in  other  contingencies,  are  laid  liowii 
carefully  and  must  be  obeyed  to  the  letter. 

The  other  division  of  military  law  is  for  the  internal  government 
of  the  army  and  is  covered  by  the  *' Articles  of  War/'  which  form  the 
common  law  for  the  army.  Offenses  are  cbassitied  and  punishments  pro- 
vided  in  the  same  way  that  the  civil  law  is  written. 

The  educational  duties  of  the  Medical  Department  are  of  a  twofold 
nature,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  military  services,  regular,  volunteer 
and  militia.  The  Surgeon  Generars  Library  at  Washington  is  *Hhe  great, 
central  medical  library  of  reference  of  the  Nation,"  The  Medical  De- 
partment also  maintains  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  an  Army  Med- 
ical School  in  Washington,  at  which  regular  courses  of  insti'uction  are 
given  to  medical  oilicers;  and  an  Army  Fiekl  Service  and  Correspondence 
School  for  IMcdical  Officers  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  courses  are  given 
to  the  Hospital  Corps  in  field  hospitals,  ambulance  companies,  and  de- 
tachments; also  the  teaching  of  hygiene  and  first  aid  to  the  Signal  Corps 
and  the  line. 

The  objects  of  medical  administration  in  campaign  are:  "First,  pres- 
ervation of  the  strength  of  the  army  in  the  field — (a)  by  the  necessary 
sanitary  measures;  (b)  by  the  retention  of  cfTectives  at  the  front  and  tlie 
moveoients  of  non-effectives  to  the  rear  without  obstructing  military 
operations;  and  (c)  by  the  prompt  auccor  of  wounded  on  the  battlefield 
and  their  removal  to  the  rear,  thus  preventing  the  unnecessary  with- 
drawal of  combatants  from  the  firing  line  to  accompany  the  wounded, 
and  promoting  the  general  morale  of  the  troops. 

**Second,  the  care  and  treatment  of  sick  and  injured  at  the  front,  in 
the  lino  of  communications,  and  in  tlie  home  territory/'  * 

The  duties  of  the  medical  department  are  officially  stated  as:  *^the 
institution  of  sanitary  measures  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  troops  and 
inhabitants  of  occupied  territorv'^,  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded^  their 
transportation,  etc.,  in  the  order  named." 

The  Chief  Surgeon  of  a  field  anny  is  the  medical  and  sanitary  ad' 
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visor  of  its  commanding  officer.  He  has  charge,  under  tlie  coninianding 
officer,  of  the  medical  adminiatration  of  the  field  army  and  is  responsible 
for  the  proper  and  effective  management  thereof.  He  directs  the  distri- 
bntion,  instniction,  and  professional  supervision  of  the  entire  personnel 
of  the  Medical  Department  in  the  field  army.  He  also  directs  and  con- 
trols the  personnel  of  the  Red  Cross  on  duty  at  t!ie  front  and  on  the  line 
of  comnmnieations.  He  has  general  supervision  over  sanitary  measures 
and  provides  medical  attendance  at  army  headquarters.  He  devises  ap- 
propriate measures  for  shelter,  supplies,  treatment  and  transport  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  other  duties,  all  \mder  his 
commanding  officer. 

In  campaign  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  tasks  of  the 
Medical  Department  is  the  removal  of  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the 
front,  where  their  presence  would  hamper  military  operations;  and  their 
transport  to  the  rear,  with  proper  safeguards  against  unnece^sarj^  losses 
to  the  front.  This  comprises  the  collection  of  serious  cases  in  camp,  on 
[the  march,  in  combat,  and  their  prompt  conveyance  to  places  where  they 
an  be  treated  with  due  regard  to  their  security  and  comfort.  In  select* 
ipg  places  for  evacuation  the  fundamental  principles  are:  that  the  com- 
batant forces  must  not  ho  unduly  depleted,  the  medical  pei-sonnel  at  the 
front  unwarrantably  diminished,  and  the  transport  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment needlessly  taxed^  by  sending  to  the  rear  men  who  are  or  will 
soon  be  capable  of  effective  ser^^ice  at  the  front.  The  sick  or  injured 
should  not  be  taken  farther  to  the  rear  than  is  warranted  by  their  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  recovery,  so  that  they  may  be  retnrLed  to  their 
units  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
classify  the  sick  and  wounded  according  to  the  nature  and  severity  of 
their  disabilities.  This  classification  should  be  begun  at  the  front  and  be 
continued  until  the  patients  are  returned  to  dnty  or  reach  the  receiving 
hospital  or  other  distributing  point  in  home  territory. 

Ix)cal  provision  should  be  made  for  patients  unfit  for  transport,  in- 
cluding men  in  exfremis,  and  for  cases  of  dangerous  infectious  disease* 
The  latter  should  be  evacuated  only  under  exceptional  conditions  and 
subject  to  special  precautions* 

For  the  removal  of  patients  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  litter  bearers, 
travois,  two-mule  litters  or  improvised  pack  animal  transports,  ambulance 
carts,  ambulances,  wagons  and  automobiles,  railway  trains,  and  hospital 
ships  or  boats,  or  all  of  these,  may  be  necessary,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

FAY 

All  troops  are  paid  monthly  on  pay  rolls  which  are  made  out  at  the 
end  of  each  month*    These  rolls  contain  the  namcB  of  the  men  of  the 
organization  and  any  notations  which  the  paymaster  may  require  to  assist 
40 
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him  in  accurately  estimating  the  pay  due  the  inflividnaL  These  nota- 
tions are  to  be  accurately  made  so  that  the  proper  deductions  or  additions 
can  he  made.  Officers  are  paid  on  pay  vouchers  presented  by  each  oflBcer 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  These  vouchers  are  simple  statements,  and 
usually  there  is  no  difficnlt}^  in  tilling  thera  out  in  the  proper  manner 
The  pay  for  the  different  grades  is  as  follows :  first  lieutenant,  $2,000  per 
annum;  captain,  $2,400;  major,  $3,000;  lieuteuant  colonel,  $3,500; 
coloneK  $4,000.  In  addition,  lietitenants,  captains  and  majors  receive  10 
per  cent  increase  of  pay  for  every  five  years  of  service  tip  to  twenty  years. 
If  officers  are  stationed  where  no  quarters  are  provided  for  them,  as 
in  cities  or  towns,  they  are  entitled  to  commutation  of  quarters,  which  is 
added  to  their  pay  by  the  paymaster  at  the  ehd  of  each  month.  This 
commutation  consists  of  $36  for  first  lieutenant,  $48  for  captain,  and  $60 
for  major.  Under  such  circumstances  he  is  entitled  also  to  commutation 
of  heat  and  light,  which  amount  is  shown  by  tables  published  in  army 
regiilations.  If  he  is  stationed  where  public  quarters  are  provided  he  is 
entitled  to  a  house,  heat  and  light  at  that  station.  Every  officer  is  also 
entitled  to  forage  for  his  authorized  mount  and  mileage  at  7  cents  a  mile 
when  traveliDg  under  orders. 

I  CLOTHING  ALLOWANCE 

Every  soldier  on  entering  the  service  receives  his  clothing  at  the  gov- 
ernment's expense.  This  clothing  is  not  issued  to  him  in  the  quantity 
he  desires,  but  a  certain  amount  of  money  is  allotted  to  him  as  a  cloth- 
ing allowance.  Clothing  can  l>e  drawn  every  six  months  in  value  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  allowance  provided  for  that  period.  If  the  value  of 
the  clothing  drawn  is  more  than  the  allowance  for  the  period,  the  soldier 
is  required  to  pay  the  difference  at  the  end  of  the  perioiL  If  any  of  tiiis 
allowance  remains  to  the  credit  of  the  soldier  at  the  end  of  his  enlist- 
ment, he  receives  that  on  his  discharge  from  the  service.  At  the  present 
time  the  initial  clothing  allowance  for  each  soldier  is  $43.05.  The  total 
amount  of  his  allowance  for  his  entire  enlistment  is  $142.26,  Officers 
furnish  their  own  clothing. 

TERM  OF  SERVICE 

After  the  enlisted  man  has  completed  his  term  of  service,  which  by 
law  at  present  is  seven  years,  he  is  discharged  from  the  service  of  the 
TJnited  States.  This  entire  seven  years  is  not  passed  with  the  colors^ 
but  the  soldier  serves  three  or  fonr  years  with  the  colors  and  is  then  fur- 
loughed  to  the  reserve.  It  is  allowable  for  the  co?nmanding  officer  to 
discharge  a  soldier  after  one  year's  service  if  that  service  has  been  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  and  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  trained  soldier. 
During  the  present  war,  men  are  being  recruited  to  serve  until  peace  is 
declared,  then  to  be  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States* 
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DISCHARGE 

In  addition  to  an  honorable  dii^charge  at  the  expiration  of  a  nitn*i 
term  of  service,  he  may  also  he  discharged  for  the  following  roa^ons:  by 
order  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  or  the  secretary'  of  war;  li 
Bentenee  of  a  court  martial;  by  purchase;  on  a  surgeon's  certificate 
disability;  on  accoinit  of  sentence  to  impris^onment  by  a  civil  court;  by 
board  of  officers,  or  by  order  of  one  of  the  United  States  courts  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus. 

To  be  discharged  by  sentence  of  a  court  martial,  the  soldier  must  haT« 
been  tried  by  a  general  court  martial,  which  is  the  highest  military  c^m 
allowed  by  law.     Tliis  sentence  niuet  be  approved  by  the  military  cora- 
mander  who  convened  the  court  for  the  trial  of  the  soldier. 

Discharge  by  purchase  can  be  obtained  by  a  soldier  on  account 
Bome  personal  emergency^  such  as  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  po«itiai 
paying  more  salary,  for  the  support  of  dependent  relatives.     This  d 
charge  must  also  be  approved  by  higher  auihority. 

Discharge  for  disability  is  obtained  after  observation  and  cxamtlii' 
tion  by  officers  of  the  medical  department;  but  their  conclusions  mwA 
be  approved  by  the  department  or  division  surgeon.    If  a  soldier  is  dl 
charged  for  disability  incident  to  the  service,  he  is  entitled  to  a  penaion, 
and  also  to  residence  in  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  at  Washingtoi 
D.  C. 

A  soldier  who  is  considered  inapt  or  who  does  not  posses^^  the  re- 
quired degree  of  adaptability  for  military  service,  or  is  morally  unfit;  may 
be  discharged  on  the  recommendation  of  a  board  of  officers  which  has! 
thoroughly  investigated  his  case. 

WTien  a  soldier  receives  an  honorable  discharge,  he  is  given  a  te- 
charge  certificate  entitled  ^^\^  Honorable  Discharge  from  the  Service  of 
the  United  States/'  But  when  a  sohlier  is  discharged  for  fraudulent 
enlistment,  or  on  account  of  ha%nng  been  discpialified  physically  or  mor- 
ally through  his  own  misconduct,  or  on  account  of  imprii^onment  bv  a 
civil  court,  he  receives  a  discharge  "without  honor."  If  he  is  di>char|?td 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial,  he  receives  a  'dishonorable  discharge.*' 

After  thirty  years  of  Bcrvice  a  soldier  is  entitled  to  retirement  oa 
three-fourths  pay.  This  service  may  he  in  either  the  army,  the  navy  or 
tlie  marine  corps.  In  addition  to  the  pay  allowed  them,  these  men  ar* 
entitled  to  $0.50  per  month  for  commutation  of  clothing  and  rations,  and 
$6.25  per  month  in  lieu  of  r|iiarters,  fuel  and  light.  If  living  in  tli* 
vicinity  of  an  army  post  or  station,  they  are  entitled  to  medical  attcatioa 
free  of  charge. 

THE  BID  CROSS 

The  founding  of  the  Bed  Cross  is  a  comparatively  recent  i^pU 
the  world's  history.    In  1859,  Henri  Dunant^  a  Swiss  touristy  app 
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by  the  neglect  of  the  trounded  on  the  battlefield  of  Solferino,  wrote  a 
tract  which  lie  called  *' Souvenir  de  Solferino/'  This  tract  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  rulers  in  Europe  that  he  managed  to 
get  the  powers  to  8end  dele^^atL^s  to  a  conference  in  Geneva,  in  Oetol>er, 
18G3,  to  diecuj^s  methods  of  relieving  the  wounded  and  tlie  sick  in  war. 
The  outcome  of  the  conference  was  a  treaty  signed  hy  fourteen  nations, 
known  as  the  Geneva  Convention,  or  the  Eed  Cross  Treaty.  It  provided 
that  each  government  extend  its  sanction,  authority,  and  protection  to 
volunteer  relief  organizations  in  time  of  war;  that  the  privileges  of  neu- 
trality he  extended  by  all  belligerents  to  the  ambulances,  hospitals,  doc- 
tors,  nurses,  and  all  persons  attached  to  the  medical  relief  cor|>8  of  the 
army;  and,  finally,  that  the  Eed  Cross  should  l>e  the  universal  insignia 
volunteers  in  care  of  tlie  wounded* 
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The  movement  to  adopt  the  Treaty  gathered  force  slowly  in  this 
country.  In  1877,  a  few  patriotic  ami  benevolent  citizens  appointed 
themselves  a  committee  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Bed  Cross.  In 
1881,  after  much  hard  work^  they  gained  stifficient  momentum  to  incor- 
porate nnder  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colnmbia»  calling  themselves 
'^The  American  Association  of  the  Red  Cro«s."  In  1883,  the  United 
States  signed  the  treaty  known  as  the  Geneva  Convention  Treaty,  but  the 
question  did  not  become  one  of  national  concern  until  1900.  lu  11)05, 
all  previous  charters  were  repealed,  and  the  Ked  Cross  was  reorganized 
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by  Act  of  Congress  into  the  "AmGfiran  Ke^  Cros^/'  and  dt'-i^Mi.urJfflj 
"otticial  relief  organization  of  the  United  States  of  America."  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  the  President  of  the  American  TXeti  Crrn^5< 
ttto  Army  and  Navy  are  represented  upon  its  board  nnd  depend  npoa  it; 
sitrnatory  powers  are  obligated  to  reengnize  and  rcj^pect  it  and  its  ^'D^i^il 
in  peace  or  war. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  the  only  %^ohinteer  pociety  now  anthoriicd 
liy  this  Ciovernment  to  render  aid  to  its  land  and  naval  forces  in  time  of 
war.  Any  other  soeiety  desiring  to  render  similar  assistance  can  do  ^ 
only  throngh  the  American  Xationa!  Red  Cross  (General  Order  No.  11% 
War  Dept.,  1*111). 

In  addition  to  a  Department  of  Military  Relief*  the  Red  Crosg  a!-^ 
has;  a  Department  of  Civilian  Relief^  a  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service,  aarj 
other  departments  and  activities!  (see  chart).  The  American  Red  Cn^^ 
is  a  voluntary  organization  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  tlit 
protection  of  each  citizen  during  a  time  of  national  calamity. 

The  functions  of  the  Department  of  Jliliiary  Relief  of  the  Americta 
Red  Cross  embrace  all  tliose  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  the  folio 
duties  which  have  been  placed  on  the  American  Red  Cross  by  Congn9ii> 
nauiely : 

'*To  furnish  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  armies  in  time 
of  war  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  conditions  of  the  Conference  of 
Cfcne^^a  of  October,  1803,  and  also  of  the  Treaty  of  Geneva  of  Augnflt 
22»  18r»4,  to  which  the  United  St^ites  of  America  gave  its  adhedoi 
March  1,  1882. 

*'To  perform  all  the  duties  devolved  upon  a  national  society  by  eacli 
nation  which  has  ac^^eded  to  said  Treaty. 

''To  act  in  matters  of  voluntary  relief  and  in  accord  with  the  militaij 
and  naval  authorities  as  medium  of  communication  between  tbo  pivtple  of 
tbe  United  States  of  America  and  their  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  act  til.' 
such  matters  W^tween  the  ^leople  of  the  United  States  of  Ammca  and 
tlieir  Anny  and  Navy,  and  to  act  in  such  matters  between  similar  i»- 
tional  societies  of  other  governments,  through  the  Comite  fnlernaiionat 
de  Secours,  and  the  Government  and  the  people  and  the  Army  and  NafJ 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  also  authorized  by  Act  of  Congr^es  **t0 
continue  and  carry  on  a  system  of  national  and  international  relief  in 
time  of  peace  and  to  apply  the  same  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  caui^M 
by  pestilence,  famine,  fire,  floods,  and  other  great  national  calamitieci 
and  to  devise  and  carry  on  measures  for  preventing  the  same.** 

The  story  of  the  American  Re<l  Cross  during  the  past  ten  yeftiw  in- 
cludes work  connt^cted  with  the  San  Francisco  fire,  the  Chinese  famiDe* 
the  Mississippi  floods,  the  Messina  earthquake,  the  Monograph  Mine  di^ 
aster,  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic,  the  Serbian  typhuti  campaign,  tbe 
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tornado,  the  Salem  fire,  and  many  olher  disastere,  in  wfiicfi  the  Hod 
Crosii  was  the  niimstering  angel. 

The  following  letter  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  *  dearly  states  the 
position  and  functions  of  the  American  Red  Cross: 

In  order  that  the  relief  work  whit-b  is  undoubtedly  ahead  of  us  should 
be  madt?  tboroiighly  ellieieiit,  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  coordinated 
aud  concentrated  under  one  organization. 

Recognizing  tbis  fa<'t,  Congress  inoorj^orated  the  American  Red  Croes  "to 
fumisb  voluntoer  aid  to  tbe  sic*k  and  wounded  (*f  armies  in  time  of  war  and 
for  said  purposes  to  ]ieri'orm  all  the  duties  ilevolved  U])on  a  national  society 
by  each  nation  Avhieb  has  accepted  the  Treaty  of  Geneva,  .  .  ,  to  act 
in  matters  of  voluntary  relief  and  in  aeeord  with  tbe  mditai-y  and  naval 
authorities  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  tbe  people  of  tbe  United 
'"tates  of  Ameriea  and  tbeir  Army  and  Navy/* 

Having  thus  been  made  the  oflieial  volunteer  aid  oi^anization  of  the 
niled  States,  tbe  American  Red  Cross  eomea  under  tbe  Treaty  of  Geneva 
and  has  received  due  rceo^j^nition  fn*m  alt  foreign  governments.  Its  status, 
botli  at  home  and  abroad,  is  thus  definitely  determined  and  assured. 

The  Suigeons  General  of  tbe  War  and  Navy  De|jartments  are  members 
of  tbe  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  By  Aet  of  Cun- 
gresa  medieal  officers  of  both  branches  of  the  service  are  detailed  for  service 
w^ith  it  in  order  that  its  military  relief  may  be  so  organized  as  best  to 
supplement  the  medical  services  of  our  fighting  forces, 

Tbe  Civilian  Relief  is  under  a  trained  and  experieneed  personneb  espe- 
cially fitted  to  care  for  soldiers'  families  and  other  ncin-<*oiuhalants.  The 
accounts  of  the  Assocriation  are  andited  by  the  War  Department  in  order 
tlioroughly  to  safeguard  tbe  funds  contributed  by  tbe  [tublic. 

Reeent  experience  has  made  it  more  clear  than  ever  that  a  multiplicity 
of  rebef  agencies  teuds  to  brino;  about  confusion »  duplication,  delay,  and 
waste.  Moreover,  it  affords  temjitations  to  dishonest  persons  to  take  advan- 
tage of  tbe  f^cneral  willingness  of  tlie  public  to  sidiscribe  to  sucb  agencies 
to  dcfniud  subseribers  and  rob  tbe  soldier  of  tbe  assistance  be  so  ranch  needs. 

Wherever^  in  the  present  war,  sufficient  volunteer  aid  has  been  reuilered, 
either  to  soldiers  or  to  non-i*ombatants,  it  has  been  rendered  under  a  well- 
organized  central  body.  Experience  is  certainly  the  most  convineinf?  teaclier, 
and  we  sho»ild  learn  by  these  European  exaiui)les  how  to  conduct  our  own 
relief  work  with  tbe  most  thorough  etTieiency  and  system.  With  its  catho- 
licity and  its  democracy  the  Red  Cross  is  broad  enough  to  embrace  all  eflforts 
for  the  relief  of  our  soldiers  and  our  sailors,  tbe  care  of  their  families,  and 
for  the  assistance  of  anv  other  nonHM>mbatants  who  may  re^juire  aid. 

As  the  President  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  our  brani-h  of  tbe  great 
international  organization,  I  most  earnestly  commend  it  to  your  confidence 
and  your  support.  U|>on  your  aid,  upon  the  amounts  and  promjitness  and 
your  gifts  and  eooperation*  must  depend  tbe  fulfilment  of  the  duties  thjit 
are  impeded  upon  it.  It  ser^'cs  so  noble  and  henelicent  a  purjjose  that  it 
miiBt  appeal  to  all  who  love  their  country  and  who  love  humanity. 

WoooROw  Wflson, 
President  J  American  Red  Cross, 


OnGANIZATWN  OF  HOSPITAL  UNITS 

To  supplement  and  assist  established  military  hospitals,  tbe  A  merit  an 
Red  Cross  has  org^inized  a  number  of  *' Hospital   Units."     Such  units, 

t  The  Red  Cro»8  MatjazinCt  June,  1017,  Vol  XIT,  No.  5, 
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or  detachments  from  ihciii,  may  also  lie  assigned  to  duty  on  ho^ital 
trains,  hospital  ehips,  or  on  any  other  military  sanitary  organization  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  may  require.  Ho.spital  units  niay  alf^ 
he  used  to  perform  hospital  service  in  connection  with  training,  mobiliza- 
tion and  coneentnition  camps.  As  a  general  rule,  the  organization  of  & 
hospital  unit  is  approved  in  connection  with  a  civil  hospital  which  irtt^ 
not  have  a  staff  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  organization  of  a  base 
ho^pitaL 

An  Army  Hospital  Unit  is  made  up  of  one  director,  one  adjutant, 
two  chiefs  of  service,  four  staff  surgeons,  four  statT  physicians,  one  head 
nur?e,  twenty  nurses,  three  clerks,  who  may  he  women,  and  such  numW 

orderlies  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  fifty  without  special 
authorization.  All  the  otlicers  in  an  Army  Hospital  Unit  will  lie  cs>m- 
missioned  in  the  Medical  iteserve  Corps  of  the  Army.  Orderlies  will 
l)e  enlisted  in  the  medical  department  of  the  array.  All  nun^ea  muit  ba 
enrolled  as  l?ed  Cross  nurses. 

A  Naval  Hos]>ital  Unit  consists  of  one  director  and  seven  metlical 
officers,  without  nurses,  orderlies  or  equipment. 

Whenever  it  is  desired  to  form  a  Hospital  Unit  a  letter  shouhl  IjH 
addressed  to  the  Director  (icneral  of  Military  Kelief,  the  American  K«:d 
Cross,  Washington,  I>.  C,  requesting  autliority  to  form  8udi  a  unit  and 
nominating  a  prospective  director. 


RATIONS 
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The  tcrui  ration  means  "the  allowance  for  the  pustcnanee  of  one  per- 
son one  day.**  The  ration  for  soldiers  and  sflilors  in  the  Unitinl  Sutei 
Army  and  Navy  is  fixed  by  congressional  act  and  cannot  be  altered  imleM 
authorized  l»y  Congress.  The  ration  does  not  necessarily  represi*nt  the 
diet  actually  issued  or  consumed,  for  parts  of  it  may  be  exchanged  for 
other  food  or  for  cash  with  which  to  buy  supplemental  articles  of  diet 
(Htcu  what  is  actually  issued  to  troops  in  active  service  depends  npfm 
military  exigencies  and  the  operations  of  the  commissary  branch  of  the 
qua  rtr*rni  aste r*s  depa  rt  ment. 

The  food  and  ilotliing  of  the  enlisted  man  are  fumishetl  him  free  of 
charge  by  the  government,  and  hii*  general  welfare  is  looked  after  closely 
by  both  line  and  staff  olhcere. 

The  rations  of  the  army  are  furnished  by  the  qnartermasters  depart- 
ment and  obtained  l>y  the  organization  commander  on  ]>res4»nting  a  ration 
return.  This  is  a  blank  on  which  is  shown  the  nmnhcr  of  men  entitW 
to  subsistence  and  the  period  for  which  tliis  su^lsi^'tence  is  drawn.  This 
period  ia  usually  one  month-    Actual  food  can  either  lx»  drawn  from  the 

1  ^t^*T  "U.  S.  Army  Regulations,  1913,'*  corrected  to  April  15,  lOlT^  pw  239,  ]Mr« 
120,  et  §€q. 
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^Bltore  liouse,  or  the  company  commander  receives  a  credit  of  a  certain 

^Bamount  for  each  man's  ration,  and  this  credit  cnn  be  nsed  to  purchassQ 

^fihe  supplies  either  from  the  ijuarterriiaster*s  (lepariment  or  the  outside 

dealer,  though  it  is  rei|uircd  that  any  articles  desired  should  be  purchased 

tfrom  the  qufirtermaster  if  these  articles  are  on  band  there.  The  money 
Talue  of  the  ration  in  recent  orders  was  34  cents  per  man  per  day.  Those 
entitled  to  be  rationed  at  the  government's  expense  are  enlisted  men, 

> prisoners  of  war,  military  prisoners,  nnrscs,  and  civilians  employed  by 
the  army  in  the  fie hh    The  otticer  is  not  rationed  by  the  government,  but 
lias  to  purchase  his  own  food.    Attached  to  each  commissary  store  house 
is  usually  a  sales  commissary  from  which  articles  not  included  in  tlie 
ration  can  be  purchased  by  individual  officers  or  men,  or  by  any  orgau- 
iswition. 
^m        With  each  regiment  or  other  organization  in  the  field  an  exchange 
^Bmay  be  established  by  the  organization.     This  exchange  is  a  small  if^tore 
H  at  which  articles  desired  by  the  soldier  can  he  purchased  at  a  small  price. 
H  Usually  a  small  profit  is  charged,  and  this  profit  is  turned  into  the  mes^ 
■  of  the  organization  to  furnish  additional  articles  of  food  to  supplement; 
the  rations  provided.    These  supplemented  articles  are  not  required,  but 

t  serve  to  vary  the  food  for  the  men.  At  the  posts  and  other  stations  in 
ilie  army  these  exchanges  are  iu  buildings  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
these  buildings  also  contain  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools  and  otlier 
means  of  amusement  for  the  entire  command. 

Garrison  Bation. — The  table  on  page  12:^4,  taken  from  ^Tables  of  Or- 
ganization, United  States  Array,  11)14,"  gives  the  ration  as  supplied  for 
Field  and  Supply  Trains. 

The  ration  is  flexible.  In  many  permanent  camps  and  barracks,  a 
supply  of  fresh  vegetables  may  be  obtained  by  truck  gardening. 

The  ration  must  take  a  large  number  of  factors  into  account.  First 
of  all,  it  must  be  made  up  chiefly  of  the  standard  articles  of  food  to 
H  which  the  soldier  is  accustomed,  and  cooked  in  a  tasty  and  appetizing 
manner.  Thus  with  our  soldiers  the  chief  carbohydrate  staple  is  bread 
made  of  wheat  flour,  while  with  the  Japanese  and  Oriental  soldiers,  rice 
is  preferred.  Secondly,  the  ration  must  be  wq\1  balanced  and  varied,  eou- 
taining  the  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates  in  proper  proportions; 
thirdly,  the  caloric  vahie  of  the  ration  must  l>e  sufficient  to  support  a 
man  at  hard  labor.  This  is  estimated  at  about  5,000  calories.  Further, 
the  ration  shouhl  contain  antiscorhulic  articles,  such  as  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  lime  juict^,  onions  and  potatoes.  Finally,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  dietary  contains  foods  rich  in  vitamines. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  company  mess  is  better  than  a  regi- 
mental mess.  Each  company  of  100  men  will  require,  in  garrison,  a 
mess  staff  of:  one  non-commissioned  othcer,  a  first  and  second  cook,  two 
cook*s  police,  and  two  dining-room  orderlies^    Trained  cooks  are  neces- 
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sary  for  the  comfort  aud  health  of  the  command,  anrl  a  training  s<  ho 
is  luaintained  l>y  the  United  States  Army  for  thU  purpose. 


BATIOKS 

(When  ration  Bavings  privilege  liaa  been  suspended) 

[In  computing  the  carrying  capacity  of  vehicles  of  field  and  supply  traiiiB,  the 
of  a  ration,  including  containers,  is  taken  at  3  pounds,] 
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Na2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Beef*  frah...... . 

ounce* 
20 

,08 
2.4 

20 
1,28 

1,12 

1     3.2 
0.6 
.16* 

.64 
,04 
.014 

.64 

.5 

.32* 
,014 

ounuM 

Qiint09 
12'"    1 

is'" 
io*" 

"i'2S 

1.12  [ 

'2A 

Ai 

outlet* 
14 

T  * 
ii"' 

i:28 

M2 
iA 

"is 
.02 

ounce* 
14 

i6* " 

2 
2 

.64 
1.12 

3.2 

.OS" 

.04 

,04 

!04 



««. 

Mutton,  fnMh....... 

Bacon 

20 

12 
16 
14 

1% 

le 

16 

n* 

CfumedMeat, 

Jiah,  dried 

^Tour       ♦    . .    , 

Fkh,  pickled 

Vlsh,  canned. 

Chickoo  or  Turkey, . . 

Hard  Bread.. ,, 

Com  Meal 

le      1 

20 
18 

le 

Brctid... 

Baking  Powder.,. 

Rioe , . . , 

1.6 

1.6 

Homioy 

PotMoea 

Onions 

20 
20 

20 

Tomalofti 

Otkwsr  Freah  Vegeta- 
bles   

PruoM  ,....*.... 

Applca,  cvaponited . . 
ppj^hea,  evapomi*d . 
Jam  <•■■•■.•■••.... 

1.2S 
1.28 
1.2ft 

.S2 

•  «■*• 

CcMee,  routed 
utd  grouad  ... 

Coflee,  green... 

Tea ,.,....,....,  ... 

!.» 

Sujnf . .         .  .  ► . . 

iT 

YiDegAT 

PickimV///,'/.'///,'.: 

"Ii«« 

fiAli.,.., 

.ti 

Pepper,  bUck... 
Lard. 

Otier'Bpicea'  *!!*'!' 
LardSuiiBtitule!!  *.^] 

"'!64 

Buit«r. , 

Simp,. 

Oteomargarine 

Vanilla  Ettraot \.. 

.6 

Appro^mAio     nrt 

4  4 

4.5 

2.035 

3.S5' 

4  0 

l.M 

I 


^  Ht*fi  army  regulatlooa  lor  proportionate  iamioa  of  eubstitutire  equivalcnU  required  vbcs  j 
the  0tnu«(ht  garriaon  ray  on. 
■Gill. 
'  Or.  unih  beef  lupplted  daily,  2,07  pounda. 

NoTS. — The  auggorted  neld  ration  is  adaptable  aa  foUowt: 
Noa.  1  and2  for  u»c  of  trrMips  id  rarnpaign. 
No.  1  tmbraocs  jill  componfuta  of  the  ration. 
No.  2  contremplatea  ihat  freah  beef  and  freah  vegetables  may  be  funtiabed  %hm 

direeily. 
No.  3  provides  a  xoore  varied  diei  uid  la  adaptable  when  troops  are  lo€»lsii  1 

of  inpply. 
So,  4  fcolurnn  Irft  blank  for  notation). 

From  "Tables  of  Organiaatjoo,  h,  S.  Army,  1914." 
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The  United  States  field  ration  essentially  is  bacon,  canned  meat,  fresh 
or  hard  bread,  beans,  coffee  and  sugar,  and  is  the  main  reliance  of  a 
field  force.  It  is  supplemented  by  what  can  be  obtained.  This,  with 
its  supplementary  list,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  any 
country. 

Eeserve  rations,  formerly  known  as  Haversack  rations,  consist  in  the 
main  of  bacon,  hard  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  salt.  They  are  used  only 
when  field  rations  are  not  obtainable,  and  then  only  by  order  of  the  com- 
manding officer.  Each  man  carries  in  his  kit  two  reserve  rations.  The 
field  trains  carry  two  field  rations  and  one  reserve,  and  the  supply  trains 
two  more  field  rations  for  each  man.  A  command,  then,  can  exist  a  week 
on  its  own  supplies  if  it  leaves  its  line  of  transportation  or  the  latter  fails. 

The  reserve  ration  is  as  follows  : 


RESERVE   RATION 


Component  Articles  and  Quantities 

Substitutive  Articles  and  Quantities 

Bacon 

ounces 

12 

16 
1.12 
2.4 
.16 

1  Varies  with  circumstances  | 

Hard  Bread 

Coffee,  roasted  and  ground 

Sugar 

Salt 

Travel  rations  are  issued  in  place  of  the  ordinary  ration  when  troops 
travel  other^^nse  than  by  marching,  or  when  for  short  periods  they  are 
separated  from  cooking  facilities  and  do  not  carry  cooked  rations.  It 
consists  of  the  following  articles  and  is  issued  in  the  amounts  stated, 
per  hundred  rations. 


TRAVEL  RATION 


Component  Articles  and  Quantities 

Substitutive  Articles  and  Quantities 

Soft  bread 

ounces 

18 

12 
4 
8 

1.4 
1.12 
2.4 

.5 

Hard  bread 

ounces 
16 

Beef,  corned 

Hash,  corned  beef 

12 

Beans,  baked 

Tomatoes,  canned 

Jam 

Coffee,  roasted  and  ground 

Sugar     

Muk,  evaporated,  unsweet- 
ened   

On  arrival  at  their  destination  the  ordinary  ration  is  resumed. 
When  traveling  unaccompanied  by  an  officer,  each  man  may  be  al- 
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lowoil  a  cnssli  sum  ppr  day  for  the  purchase  of  liquid  coffee  in  pluc^^nB? 
coffee  and  ^ugnv  portion  of  the  travel  ration. 

The  Filipino  ration  is  an  attempt  to  cater  to  the  customs  of  the  natitei 
wlio  form  this  adriiirahle  orcjanizatioii.  Since  nnpolished  rice  hm  been 
substituted  for  liighly  milled  rice,  and  the  ration  has  been  better  balanced, 
beriberi  no  longer  exists  among  the  Philippine  Scouts  (see  page  652). 

The  French  ration  in  use  before  the  present  war  has  been  greatly 
augmented.^  Fresh  meat  is  obtained  from  "slaughter  parks"  which  Iwve 
been  established  for  entire  corps,  as  far  as  75  kilometers  to  the  rcan 
This  is  made  pos3ible  by  the  great  cruising  radius  of  fast  autotruekg. 

The  first  ambulant  or  rolling  kitchens  for  troops  were  used  by  the 
Iliissians,  Other  nations  have  been  quirk  to  realize  their  iisi'fulne^e. 
Many  other  useful  tricks  have  also  been  learned  from  the  Americtn 
circus, 

Botli  the  Frencli  and  Bi'itish  have  one  field  kitchen  for  about  100 
men,  which  is  situated  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  trench  entrance.  The 
French  troops  are  served  large  quantities  of  coffee  every  day;  the  British 
jirefer  tea*  The  Us^e  of  alcohol  varies  with  different  nations,  Aleohohc 
drinks  were  foiTuerly  issued  to  both  our  soldiers  and  sailors;  this  has  long 
ceased  J  and  alcoholic  beverages  are  not  even  allowed  on  navy  vessels. 

In  the  army  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  forbidden  in  the  canteen, 
wbii'h  wap  the  soldier's  club.  The  cnnlecn  itself  was  abolished  and  the 
name  changed  to  post-exchange.  The  advisability  of  reijstablishing  tho 
canteen  and  permitting  the  soldiers  to  have  beer  and  light  alcoholic 
beverages  is  mueh  diseussed. 

In  our  array,  as  well  as  with  other  white  troops,  fresh  bread  is  a  very 
important  article  of  diet.  When  broad  is  not  obtainable,  biscuits,  "field 
bread"  with  very  thick  crust,  or  hard  tack  (pilot  bread)  i^  f'ubstituhHh 

Potatoes  and  onions,  on  account  of  their  keeping  qualitiesi  are  the 
staple  fresh  vegetables  with  our  troops.  Nearly  all  armies  use  some 
forms  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables.  While  lacking  somewhat  in  flavor, 
these  articles  make  splendid  additions  to  the  ration,  and,  of  course,  are 
less  heavy  and  bulky  than  the  corresponding  fresh  suljstances. 

Milk,  as  supplied,  is  condeDsed^ — both  sweetened  and  unswt^ctonc*!. 
Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  fresh  supply  may  he  had   frf)m_a_ 
nearby  dairy,  but  this  should  always  be  pasteurized. 

The  emergency  ration  consists  of  a  condensed  or  concentrated  mC^ 
ture  of  foods  wbieh  have  a  high  nutritive  and  caloric  value  in  small  bulk 
and  weight.  Tastiness,  variety,  ease  of  preparation,  and  asstmilatioo 
are  also  important  considerations  in  an  emergency  ration. 

An  "emergency  ration"  furnished  the  U.  S.  Army  in  addition  to  the 
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regular  ration,  and  not  to  be  opened  nor  used  when  regular  rations  are 
obtainable,  has  the  following  composition : 

45.45  per  cent  chocolate  liquor 


7.27 

(( 

"     nucleocasein 

7.27 

tc 

'^     malted  milk 

14.55 

ii 

"     egg-albumin 

21.82 

<i 

"     powdered  cane  sugar 

3.64 

€i 

"     cocoa  butter 

Percentage  of  moisture  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent. 

Each  ration  weighs  8  ounces  net  and  is  put  up  in  three  cakes  of 
equal  size,  each  cake  wrapped  in  tin  foil,  and  all  tliree  inclosed  in  a 
hermetically  sealed,  round-cornered  tin,  with  key-opening  attachment. 

There  is  now  supplied  the  concentrated  mess  known  as  pemmican, 
composed  of  dried  lean  beef,  tallow,  currants  and  sugar,  compressed  in 
cakes,  together  with  cakes  of  chocolate.  Pemmican  has  a  high  caloric 
and  nutritive  value  in  small  bulk  and  weiglit.  It  has  been  used  by 
arctic  explorers. 

The  British  emergency  ration  formerly  contained  chocolate  and  a 
milk  product.  Now  it  consists  of  a  small  tin  cylinder  weighing  about 
twelve  ounces,  containing  four  ounces  of-  concentrated  beef  and  five 
ounces  of  cocoa  paste.  This  is  regarded  as  enough  to  keep  a  man  for  36 
hours. 

The  German  '^iron  ration"  consists  of  biscuit,  preserved  meat,  pre- 
served vegetable  and  coffee.    It  weighs  one  and  one-half  pounds. 

The  Japanese  iron  ration  comprises  cooked  rice  and  meat,  with  a 
supplementary  article  of  diet. 

Many  "concentrated"  foods  have  been  investigated  and  found  want- 
ing. The  question  of  variety,  vitamines,  caloric  value,  indigestible 
'Vaste,"  and  other  factors  must  be  taken  into  account,  even  in  an  emer- 
gency ration. 

Tlic  diseases  directly  caused  by  a  faulty  ration  are  scurvy,  beriberi 
and  pellagra.    These  have  all  been  discussed  in  other  parts  of  this  book. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  soldier's  equipment  includes  his  arms  and  accoutrements,  cloth- 
ing, and  all  other  things  necessary  for  his  comfort  and  health.  All 
articles  of  equipment  must  be  of  good  quality,  of  greatest  strength  and 
best  wearing  power,  with  the  least  possible  weight.  There  then  remains 
the  very  important  problem  of  distribution  on  his  person  so  as  to  be 
carried  witli  the  minimum  muscular  exertion  and  fatigue.  In  all  armies 
this  problem  is  given  much  attention. 
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German  experiments  applied  to  the  respiratory  capacity  of  soldiers 
have  shown  that  their  loads,  including  overcoats,  should  seldom  exceed  55 
pounds.    The  weight  of  the  equipment  of  various  nations  is  as  follows  : 

United  States  of  America,  new  equipment 48  pounds 

"  "        "         "  old  "  56 

Italy 58  " 

France 67  " 

England 52  " 

Germany 59  " 

Austria 61  " 

Russia 60  " 

Japan 65  " 

The  above  weights  are  approximate,  varying  according  as  the  over- 
coats, trenching  tools,  shelter  tents,  etc.,  may  be  temporarily  discarded. 
It  is  important  that  the  weight  be  divided  so  that  unnecessary  articles 
can  readily  be  detached  before  going  into  battle,  or  where  transportation 


Fio.  177. — Proper  and  Improper  Methods  or  Distributing  the  EQUiPiiEirr. 
(Havard's  "Military  Hygiene."  Wm.  Wood  ft  Co.) 


is  available.  The  haversack  has  been  discarded  in  our  army  and  its  place 
taken  by  a  pack  arrangement,  wherein  weight  is  distributed  over  the 
soldier's  back  with  the  least  disturbance  to  center  of  gravity,  thereby 
saving  extra  muscular  exertion. 

The  weight  of  the  United  States  equipment  is  divided  as  follows: 
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TABLE  OF  ABnCLBS  OF  EQUIPMENT,   WITH  WEIGHT  OF  EACH   (Keefer) 


Pounds 


Ounces 


Clothing  (with  extra  pair  socks) 

Rifle  and  sling. . .  .• 

100  cartridges 

Cartridge  belt 

Trenching  tool 

Bayonet  and  scabbard 

First  aid  pack  and  pouch 

Canteen  filled  with  cup  and  cover 

Haversack 

Pack  carrier 

Blanket 

Shelter  tent  half  with  5  pins 

Poncho 

Meat  can,  knife,  fork  and  spoon 

Rations  (2  reserve)  with  containers,  1  bacon  can,  1  con* 

diment  can 

Toilet  articles:  towel,  soap,  comb,  tooth  brush 


7 

13 

9 

.92 

5 

15.88 

1 

6.1 

2 

2.04 

1 

5.48 

5.59 

3 

10.03 

1 

9.85 

7.32 

3 

1 

2 

11.68 

3 

1 

1.21 

4 

1.72 

7 

48 


2.83 


This  equipment  is  so  divided  that  shelter  halves,  etc.,  can  be  dis- 
carded before  going  into  battle,  thus  reducing  the  total  weight,  which, 
with  two  extra  bandoleers  of  cartridges,  brings  the  weight  to  39  pounds. 

In  wagon  trains,  there  are  carried  for  each  man  an  undershirt,  a  pair 
of  drawers,  two  pairs  of  woollen  socks,  a  pair  of  shoes  with  extra  laces, 
sweater  and  mosquito  bar. 

The  first-aid  packet  has  done  much  to  reduce  mortality  from  wound 
infections. 

The  First-aid  Packet. — WTien  a  ball  enters  or  goes  through  the  mus- 
cles or  soft  parts  of  the  body  alone,  generally  nothing  need  be  done  ex- 
cept to  protect  the  wound  or  wounds  with  the  contents  of  the  first-aii 
packet. 

Each  packet  contains : 

(1)  Two  bandages  of  absorbent  sublimated  (1 :1000)  gauze,  4  by  84 
inches. 

(2)  Two  compresses  of  absorbent  sublimated  (1:1000)  gauze,  each 
composed  of  i/^>  square  yard  of  gauze,  folded  so  as  to  make  a  compress 
31/4  by  7  inches. 

(3)  Two  Xo.  3  safety  pins  wrapped  in  waxed  paper. 

The  packet  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  an  hermetically  sealed  metal 
case  with  a  suitable  arrangement  for  easy  oponinfr.  All  contents  of  the 
case  must  be  sterile.  Dimensions  of  the  case  should  not  exceed  4  by  2^4 
by  IG  inches. 

The  word.<  "First-aid  packet,  U.  S.  Army,"  are  stamped  on  the  metal 
case.  Also  directions  for  opening,  manufacturer's  name,  and  date  of 
contract. 
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found  by  actual  experiencu  a^  well  m  experiment  to  be  better  adapted  Hmn 
any  other  style  of  headdress  for  tropical  use.  For  cold  posts  fur  and  can* 
vas  caps  with  ear  flaps  are  issued  to  our  troops.  Pressed  steel  belmtti 
have  been  supplied  some  of  the  troops  engaged  in  trench  fighting  in  tli« 
present  war.  These  are  designed  to  protect  the  head  against  sbrapoet  and 
grenade  fragments.  Masks  designed  to  bold  chemicals  to  protect  airain&t 
the  so-called  "gas  curtains"  are  used  abroad,  in  order  to  neutralii« 
chlorin  and  bromin  fumes. 

Coats. — Coats  are  designed  to  fit  fairly  snugly.  The  service  otwil 
should  have  five  inches  excess  across  the  chest.  The  roll  collar  and  lapd 
are  preferable  to  the  standing  collar,  for  the  hard,  rough  \i»e  of  actual 
warfare.  The  former,  leaning  toward  bizarre  designs  and  colors,  is  giv* 
ing  way  to  the  practical  ideas  of  service,  utility  and  warmth.  Overroatg 
no  longer  have  a  hood ;  mackinaws  are  furnished  for  service  in  Ala^kAn 
posts.  Ponchos  are  is^sued  to  foc^t  soldiers,  the  idea  being  l>orrowed  from 
Central  America,  where  they  are  much  in  use.  Slickers  are  regularly 
issued  to  mounted  troops. 

Legoixos.^ — Leggings,  or  articles  serving  their  purpose,  are  of  raan? 
kinds  and  designs.  Some  armies,  as  the  German,  are  supplied  with  high- 
topped  boots,  which  serve  both  as  shoes  and  leggings.  Leggings  or  gaiteri 
may  Ik?  of  leather,  dock  or  woolen  strips^,  arranged  so  as  to  protei*t  I  Ik 
entire  shin  or  only  the  lower  part.  The  United  States  Army  legging  con- 
sists of  heavy  canvas  with  reinforced  straight  edges  with  a  lacing  on  tlie 
side  and  a  stirrup  strap  under  the  instep. 

Gloves. — Gloves  are  designed  and  issued  in  many  materials  and 
stifles.  Mention  has  been  made  of  leather  ones  provided  handlr-rs  of  big 
guns.  Leather  gauntlets  are  also  i-isued  to  the  cavalry.  Fur  mitten% 
wool  lined,  are  provided  for  northern  posts. 

Underwear.- — From  the  standpoint  of  hygiene,  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  the  fighting  man's  dress  is  the  underwear.  It  i^  sup- s 
plied  our  troops  in  merino,  light  and  heavy  w^ool.  An  apronlike  woolen  " 
abdominal  protector  is  recommended  for  those  in  whom  exposure  to  cold 
causes  diarrheal  disturbances,  but  its  use  has  not  l)een  regarded  favorably 
by  our  troops.  Underdrawers  are  furnished  full  length  to  protect  the 
lower  legs  against  dirt.  Socks  issued  to  United  States  troops  are  made 
of  cotton,  half-cotton,  and  wool,  the  light  woolen  ones  being  preferrrtl. 
The  English  have  estimated  the  life  of  socks  similar  to  our  light  wool  as 
being  sixty  to  seventy  road  miles. 

Shoes, — While  it  has  long  been  known  that  proper  footgear  h  indif- 
pensahle  to  an  army,  it  is  only  wit  bin  recent  years  that  the  subject  h«« 
been  studied  scientifically.  Bi>5ability  from  poorly  fitting  shoes  is  found 
Ijoth  in  military  and  civil  life,  and  forms  a  large  percentage  of  tho!«e  w!» 
fall  out  during  the  first  few  days  of  maneuvers  or  the  march.  Some 
native  troops,  as,  for  example,  African  native  soldiery  or  our  Philippine 
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Coostabulatorv,  may  wear  no  shoes  at  all,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cliirn?^y  hif^h-topfioii  hooti?  of  the  Russiaiiii  and  of  the  (Jerraanjs  as  they 
entered  the  prej^ent  eontlirt  are  very  heav>\  Our  men  probably  have 
better  shoes^  better  shaped  and  better  fitted  than  tliose  of  any  other 
nation.  A  hoard  of  otHcers  of  the  United  State**  Army  in  1913  made 
a  report  on  shm^s  and  the  soldier's  foot,  as  a  result  of  which  the  so-called 
Mimson  composite  last  was  adopted.  The  Te(X>mmen<1ation8  of  the  board 
were:  (1)  that  shoes  made  over  the  Board  last  be  adopted;  (2)  careful 


Pki.  its.— The  Normal  Foot. 
A-B,  Meyer's  line. 


Fio.  179. — Shape  of  U.  S.  Miutabt  Sbob. 
A-B,  Meyer'a  line.  The  dotted  Ime 
shows  slight  deviatioD  outward  so  ns  to 
fit  the  average  foot  accuatotncd  to  shoes. 


fitting,  personally  l*y  eonipany  officers;  (3)  full  ^ericB  of  sizes  carried 
by  posts;  (4)  fie([ueut  inspection  of  feet  liy  commanding  and  medical 
odicers.  These  recommendations  were  adopted  with  the  statement  that 
^'hereafter  any  undue  amount  of  injury  and  disability  from  shoes  will 
be  re«farded  at?  evidence  of  inetficioucy  on  the  part  of  the  officers  con- 
cerned and  as  a  cause  for  investigation/' 

In  persons  who  wear  no  shoes,  the  axial  line  of  the  big  toe,  if  con- 
tinued, will  pass  through  the  center  of  the  heel  {JIeyer*s  line).  This 
fact  forms  the  basis  of  the  Mimson  last-  A  foot  soldier's  pack  weighs 
about  40  pounds,  and  with  this  weight  his  feet  tend  to  flatten  and  spread 
in  lioth  dimensions.  In  fitting  them,  ho  is  required  to  stand  and  support 
a  40-pound  weight  while  his  foot  measure  in  length  and  breadth  is  being 
taken  and  recordetl.  Shoes  are  then  select c<l  from  the  ninety  sizes  re* 
quired  to  be  kept  in  all  posts.  The  fit  should  be  verified  by  making  sure 
that  there  is  a  free  space  in  front  of  the  toes  and  sufficient  width.  It 
has  been  found  that  shoes  a  trifle  loose  will  cause  little  Inconvenience, 
whereas  those  that  are  tight  surely  lead  to  trouble.  A  figure-of-eight 
strap  passing  tinder  the  arch  above  the  heel  and  crossing  over  the  instep 
tends  to  prevent  chafing  of  loose  shoes  for  those  whose  foot  peculiarities 
require  them.  A  recruit's  foot,  fitted  in  the  manner  outlined  above,  will 
eo  develop  as  a  result  of  military  life  that  another  fitting  and  size  may 
be  necessary  some  months  later,  after  which  the  foot  ceases  to  spread. 
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Mimsoii  recommends  the  following  method  of  hreakifi^  nf 
quickly:  Have  the  men  stand  in  water  for  a  few  minute*  so  that  thf 
lower  part  of  the  shoes  l)ecome  wet  and  pliahle;  next  have  the  men  walk 
on  level  ground  iintil  the  shoes  dry  on  their  ftH?t.  AfterwarfL*,  the  shoei 
may  be  waterproofed  by  ruhl»ing  witli  neat's-foot  oil.  The  disiidvantap 
of  thorough  waterproofing  is  that  it  prevents  ventilation,  and  the  te- 
tained  warmth  and  per?]jirotion  have  a  tendency  to  Boften  and  maceratt  j 
the  skin.  Hence,  it  is  usually  better  to  allow  the  feet  to  get  wet 
eionally, 

TiiK  Canteek. — The  canteen  should  be  scalded  inside  and  out  vrS^ 
new,  and  from  time  to  time  afterwords.  The  sealding  water  removes 
the  sizing  from  the  rloth  covering  of  a  new  canteen,  making  it  imm 
ah^iorhent.  To  cool  the  contentj^,  wet  the  oiib^ide  covering  and  han^  in 
the  breeze.  H  is  usually  h(}^i  to  fill  the  canteen  at  night.  The  men 
fihould  bo  taught  to  conserve  the  pupply  and  not  drink  too  much  water 
on  the  march.  The  man  who  enipties  hi8  canteen  early  in  the  djiy  i» 
likely  to  drink  from  unauthorized  sources  on  the  march.  The  habit  of 
indiscriminate  drinking  from  another  man's  canteen  should  be  did- 
couraged- 

On  the  march,  w^ater  ia  carried  in  the  canteen  and  in  the  water  keg 
on  the  company  wagon,  A  water  wagon  should  be  furnished  as  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  modem  army. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SOLDIER 

Tlie  diseases  of  the  soldier  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  eiTil  popu- 
lation, but  military  conditions  favor  the  spread  of  many  infeetianjL 
There  are  but  few  infections  peculiar  to  camp  and  field  life.  Most  of  the 
epidcmies  of  camps  and  barracks  are  preventable.  In  former  da,V8,  «il* 
diers  and  Bailors  suffered  severely  from  the  results  of  overcrowding  to 
unsanitary  camps  and  barracks,  which  favored  the  spread  of  all  com- 
municable  infections,  especially 'those  of  the  respiratory  tract,  thr  ii^tai- 
tinal  tube  and  the  skin. 

The  most  fretiuent  diseases  of  soldiers  and  sailors  are  tN'phoiil,  *ly#cn- 
tery,  diarrlieal  diseases  and  other  gastro-intestinal  infections;  pneumonia, 
tuberculnsis,  influenza,  common  colds,  sore  throat,  and  other  inflamma- 
tions of  the  respiratory  tract;  measles,  mumps,  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis, scarlet  fever,  smallpox  and  other  infections.  At  times  the  army 
may  suffer  from  hookworm  disease,  especially  in  prison  camps  in  ^uth- 
em  zones,  where  proper  disposal  of  fences  is  nr)t  practiced,  Ck^ngue, 
meningitis,  cholera,  plague  and  typhus  fever  may  occur  as  epidemic 
outlireaks  among  the  trcmps.  Improper  rations  may  lead  to  beriberi  or 
pcurvy:  campaigning  in  hot  weather  will  result  in  a  numlnT  of  heal 
prostrations  or  even  in  sunstroke.    Soldiers  and  sailors  art!  also  apt  to  bi 
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troubled  with  lice,  fleas  and  ticks;  ekin  diseases  are  common  and  tronl>le' 
B<^>me.  Conditions  affeetin^  the  feet  incidfint  to  inarching  are  frequent 
and  importaDt  (see  pages  1332  and  1272), 

All  the  preventable  diseases  above  mentioned  are  fnlly  treated  in 
other  portions  of  this  volume,  and  need  tlierefore  not  be  repeated  here, 
for  their  prevention  h  the  same  with  tlie  soldier  as  with  the  civilian. 
In  fact,  the  problem  of  preventing  these  infections  in  a  well-organized, 
force  under  good  discipline  is  Bimpler  than  among  the  civil  popu!jition. 
The  diseases  tiiat  affect  the  soldier  and  sailor  are  simply  a  reflection  of 
the  same  diseases  that  prevail  in  the  eivil  population,  Sanitary  isola- 
tion to  guard  the  sailor  and  soldier  against  infection  is,  therefore,  of 
prime  importance, 

The  diseases  transmitted  mainly  hy  contact  find  favoralde  conditions 
for  spread  in  camps,  barracks,  military  prijions,  and  on  board  ships. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  first  indications  in  preventing  as  well  as  checking 
an  epidemic  is  to  scatter  the  command  in  many  small  sanitary  units  and 
over  a§  wide  a  territory  as  practicable.  Measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever 
and  other  diseases  common  to  ebildhood  are  very  apt  to  break  out,  espe- 
cially in  camps  recruited  from  country  districts.  When  introduced,  these 
diseases  spread  like  wild  fire  among  the  susceptible, 

Mental  and  nervous  breakdowns  often  develop,  owing  to  the  strain 
and  unusual  conditions.  This  happens  in  persons  who  otherwise  might 
go  through  life  without  showing  signs  of  mental  derangement. 

The  following  diseases  are  discussed  Avith  Bpecial  reference  to  mili- 
tary conditions. 


VEXEREAL  DISEASES^ 


^■which  the  sohlier  and  sailor  are  liable.  They  also  constitute  a  grave 
^^inenace  to  the  civil  population.  The  venereal  diseases  are  the  best  exam- 
^tple  of  the  fact  that  the  diseases  of  the  soldier  are  a  reflection  of  the 
^Bndiseases  of  the  civil  popnlation.  Thtirefore,  one  of  the  most  effective 
^"  means  for  protecting  military  forces  is  by  sanitary  isolation  from  the 
civil  infections,  and  by  controlling  the  sources  of  such  infections,  espe- 
cially around  encampments. 

There  is  no  trouble  in  protecting  the  soldier  and  sailor  against 
venereal  diseases  as  long  as  they  remain  ux  can?p,  or  on  ship— it  is  only 
when  they  come  in  contact  i^nth  tlie  civil  population  that  the  trouble 
comes.  Hence,  the  cooperation  of  the  civil  authority  in  an  effective 
zone  about  all  camps,  recruiting  stations,  ship  yards,  industrial  plants, 
and  other  military  places  is  essential.  This  cooperation  must  aim  at 
making  prostitution  dilTieult  and  distant,  and  at  the  same  time  control 

1  For  a  detailed  account  of  tlie  venereal  diseased,  sex  hygiene  and  venereal 
propliylaxit,  see  pages  53  to  75. 
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the  sale  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  That  this  is  practical  and  efflP 
tive  was  etjtalilished  by  tjeneral  O'Hara,  in  eoramand  of  the  New  York 
Militia  on  duty  at  the  Mexican  border  in  1316. 

The  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  soldier  and  sailor  between  the  &^ 
of  20  and  3i>  years  have  strong  sexual  passion  and  weak  w*ili  power.  The 
first  may  be  i|uolled  and  even  controlled,  and  the  eecond  may  Ik?  strength- 
ened. This  requires  a  correct  point  of  view  from  those  in  high  com- 
mand, and  a  serious  effort  of  all  junior  odicers  t<:>  try  to  raise  the  niorala 
of  the  troops.  Esprit  de  corps  should  include  a  pride  in  belonging  t©  a 
clean  command. 

Professor  Finger,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Vienna,  on 
March  31,  1916,  admitted  that  there  had  l>een  considerable  increase  ol 
venereal  diseases  owing  to  the  war.  Among  lads  of  15  to  18*  venereal 
diseases  had  become  far  more  frefjuent,  owing  to  high  wages  and  lack 
of  supervision  of  their  parents.  The  following  table  shows  the  propor- 
tion, at  a  hospital,  of  lads  to  men  in  1,000  cases  of  venereal  disease  before 
the  war  aud  in  another  1,000  duriog  the  war: 

Age  Peace  Time  War  Time 

M  15 1  8 

■  16    .....     3  9 

m  17    11  2G 

■^  18 .,  27  68 

It  is  estimated  that  Austria  has  mobilized  alK>ut  se%^en  million 
and  that  from  700,000  to  800,000  soldiers  must  be  snlTcring  fl 
venereal  disease.  It  has  been  otlicially  estimated  that  80  per  cent  rf 
these  were  infected  in  the  interior,  wliile  only  ^0  per  cent  were  infected 
on  the  lines  of  communication.  With  regard  to  the  80  per  ceuU 
problem  was  one  with  which  the  civil  authorities  had  to  deah^ 

Policy  and  Progrftm.— A  prime  essential  for  the  control  of  the  r^ 
nereal  diseases  is  a  well-defined  policy  by  the  niilitar}^  authorities.  Many 
a  commanding  o^cer,  wnth  very  uncertain  notions  on  the  subject,  will, 
how^ever,  obey  instructions  contained  in  a  well-ordered  program*  It  h 
just  as  important  for  authorities  to  clearly  define  a  policy  uf  moral  sani- 
tation, as  to  outline  a  policy  of  physical  sanitation,  and  that  policy  mtj#t 
be  made  effective  in  uniform  procedures  through  military  orders  from 
headquarters. 

This  program  must  first  of  all  combat  the  old-fashioned  notion  that 
sexual  intercourse  is  necessary  for  health.  The  policy  and  program  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  That   sexual   continence   is   compatible   with   health,   and   is   the  iMil 
prevention  against  the  venereal  mfet»tions. 

1  **T1iF  Control  of  Venereal  Disease  in  Austria/*  BriiUk  Medical  Jtmrmat^ 
Nov.  4,  1016,  p.  032. 
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(2) 

(3) 
(4) 


That  prostitution  should  be  made  diffieult  and  remote  in  an  effective 
ztme  around  all  encampments  and  other  places  under  the  control  of 
military  authority. 

That  medical  prophylactic  measures  should  he  systematically  carried  out. 
That  rational  recreation,  eonlnd  of  alcoliol,  personal  hygiene,  a  clean, 
moral  atmospliere,  and  education  concerning  sex  hygiene  and  the 
venereal  peril  should  all  be  given  the  att^2nt^on  they  merit. 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  complete  eradication  of  gyphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea, but  the  effort  to  do  so  must  be  sincere  and  sustained. 

Orders  of  the  War  Department — The.  War  Department  attacked  tliis 
probleia  with  courage  and  vigor  in  1912,  directing  the  procedures  as 
follows : 


n. 


lin. 


IV. 


That  phj'sieal  inspection  of  enlisted  men  should  be  made  twice  in 

month  for  the  detection  of  venereal  disease. 

That   any   soldier  who   exposes   bimself   to   infection    shall    report    for 

cleansing  and  preventive  treatment  immediately  upon  return  to  camp 

or  garrison. 

That  any  soldier  who  fails  to  so  report,  if  fonnd  to  be  sufferinjj  from 

a  venerea!   infection,  shall  be  brought  to  trial   by  court   martial   for 

neglect  of  duty. 

That  men  so  diseased  shall  be  confined  strictly  to  the  limits  of  the  post 

during  the  infectious  stages  of  the  disease* 
V.  That  all  officers  serving  with  trtM^ps  shall  do  their  utmost  to  encourage 

healthful  exercises  and  i>hysical  recreation,  and  to  supj^ly  opiiortiini- 

ties  for  cleanly  social  and  interesting  mental  oconpations  for  the  men 

under  their  command. 
VI.  That  company  and  medical  ofBcers  shall  take  advantage  of  favorable 

opi>oH unities  to  point  out  the  misery  and  disaster  which  follow  upon 

moral  nncleanliness  and  the  fact  that  vcn**real  disease  is  never  a  trivial 

affair. 

Congress,  too,  has  taken  a  decided  stand,  by  an  enactment  providing 
that  officers  or  enlisted  men,  who  shall  absent  themselves  from  duty  on 
aceoiint  of  disease  resuUiDg  from  their  intemperate  use  of  drugs,  alco- 
holic liqnors,  or  because  of  other  misconduct,  shall  receive  no  pay  for 
the  period  of  such  absence. 

Prevalence.^-The  venereal  diseases  have  always  increased  in  all  wars 
of  w^hich  we  have  record.  This  increase  is  a  double-edged  sword,  for  it 
not  only  Rapt?  the  ellieieney  of  the  command*  but  gonorrhea  and  syphilis 
and  their  tragic  conse^]uences  wreck  home  life  and  society.  In  other 
days,  the  women  who  followed  armies  and  hung  around  encampments 
were  accepted  as  a  necesi^arv  eviL 

For  many  years,  our  army  has  had  the  highest  venereal  rates  of  all 
armies  in  the  world,  which  publish  these  records.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  difUcnlt  to  analyze:  further,  the  methods  of  registration  vary  so  that 
the  figures  are  not  always  comparalile.  The  conditions  are  improving, 
for  the  non*elTGctive  rate  in  the  army  stationed  in  the  United  States  has 
Lfallen  from  11.44  per  1/JOO  in  1900  to  3.58  per  1,000  in  1913.    Tha 
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thoroughly.  If  more  than  a  few  honn  has  elapsed  after  exposun*^  the 
effectiveness  decreases.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  time  ele- 
ment, soldiers  were  forrnerly  encnn raged  to  take  Package  K  with  thrm, 
and  instructed  to  use  the  ointment  and  the  injection  at  once  after 
intereourse.  This,  however,  was  found  to  be  an  uncertain  inetho<l,  for 
it  requires  sohriety  and  intelligence;  therefore,  the  prei^ent  plan  U  to 
apply  the  prophylactic  measures  by  skilled  hospital  orderlie:?  under 
medical  supervision.  Even  though  the  soldier  applies  the  prophylactic 
himself,  it  should  l>c  repeated  upon  return  to  camp. 

Surgeon  C.  E.  Riggs  ^  gives  the  following  figures  of  the  effectivenesi 
of  venereal  prophylaxis  among  the  men  at  tlie  naval  training  staticm 
at  Norfolk : 

In  a  record  of  3,556  treatments,  67  turned  out  to  be  ineffectift. 
Treatment  was  administered  in  674  instances  within  the  first  hour  after 
exposure,  and  no  cases  developed :  in  the  second  hour,  657,  vnth  4  caiBi 
developing;  in  the  tliird  hour^  2i>8,  with  2  ca^es;  in  the  fourth  hottr*' 
223,  with  1  case;  in  the  fifth  hour,  15G,  with  3  cases:  in  the  sixth  boiir, 
•^85,  with  4  cases;  in  the  seventh  hour,  247,  with  5  cases;  in  the  eighth 
hour,  35f),  with  16  cases;  in  the  ninth  hour,  272,  with  0  case^^i;  in  the 
tenth  hour,  190,  with  10  cases;  in  the  eleventh  hour  and  over,  195,  with 
13  c/ises  developing;  so  that  out  of  the  3,t550  treutuients,  67  were  ineffec* 
tive,  the  percentage,  from  0*60  in  the  second  hour,  gradually  incrcajing 
to  6.66  in  the  eleventh  hour  and  after.  Taking  the  highest  percentage  ci 
infections,  GM(y,  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  after,  as  the  time  when  prophy- 
laxis became  ineffective,  in  the  674  cases  of  the  first  hour  this  would  give 
44,8  as  the  probable  number  of  cases  of  disease  prevented. 

Biagnosis  and  Treatment. — Laboratory  facilities  for  the  motlem 
diagnostic  tests,  such  as  lite  Was?iermann  reaction,  other  compleracnt 
fixation  tests,  recognition  of  spirochetes,  examination  of  <^pinal  fluid, 
and  other  tests   must  be  provided.     Prompt  and  precise  <^  'U 

essentirtl.     Special  experts  in  tlie  eubject  should  also  bo  ;i  for 

consultation* 

Experience  indicates  that  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  facilities  for 
100  or  more  cases  of  venereal  disease  should  bo  constantly  available  for 
each  10,000  to  15,000  troops  assembled.  This  i^  especially  important 
during  the  early  period  of  recruiting  and  training* 


TUBERCULOSIS 

Tuberculosis  has  never  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  sanitary 
history  of  any  great  war,  Imt  it  is  playing  such  a  part  in  the  prt*sent 
struggle.  In  fact,  tul>erculosis  has  heretofore  not  lM»en  regarded  espe- 
cially as  one  of  the  important  diseases  of  the  soldier,  although  it  was 

t  U*  8,  Naval  Bulletin,  Jtin.,  1D17. 
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fornierly  very  prevalent,  owinjo:  to  overcrowding,  poor  ventilation,  faulty 
dietary,  exposure,  and  ignorance.  Even  in  recent  years  (190iJ-U)ll), 
tuberculosis  caused  annually  KJ  per  cent  of  all  deaths  from  disease  in 
the  I'nited  States  Army.  Before  the  discoverv  of  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
it  was  even  more  prevalent  among  sailors  of  the  navy,  resulting  from 
crowding,  moisture,  and  other  factors  that  seem  self-evident. 

Military  service  favors  contracting  this  infection,  provided  proper 
precautions  are  neglected,  and  it  is  especially  certain  to  develop  quiescent 
or  latent  infections.  Formerly,  tuberculosis  occurred  more  frequently 
in  garrisons  than  among  troops  in  active  campaign,  but  in  the  pre^^ent 
war  the  conditions  of  trench  duty  and  life  near  the  front  break  down 
resistance  to  this  infection.  In  the  Northern  Army»  during  the  Civil 
War,  the  admission  rate  for  tuberculosis  amounted  to  6.22  per  1,000 
strength;  the  death  rate  to  2.53.  During  the  second  year  the  admit^sion 
Tate  was  9.38,  and  the  death  rate  3.05.  For  the  period  of  peace,  18G8- 
1SS4,  the  admission  in  the  United  States  Army  amounted  to  4.83  per 
1,000  strength,  and  the  deaths  to  1.05,  For  the  decade  1885^1804,  these 
rates  fell  to  3.39  and  0.59,  respectively;  and  for  the  period  1895-1898, 
they  were  still  further  reduced  to  2.83  and  0.42.  Compared  with 
other  armies  during  the  same  time,  these  rates  are  low.  Recent  figures 
Bhow  that  during  the  three  years  1904-1906,  the  average  mortality 
among  American  troops  in  the  United  States  and  Colonies  was  0.G7  per 
1,000;  in  1009,  the  death  rate  was  0.57;  in  1910,  0.28;  and  in  1911, 
0.44.  During  the  three  years,  1909-1911,  the  rates  of  admission  aver- 
aged 4.04  in  the  United  States  and  4.76  in  the  Philippines.  In  com- 
paring our  rates  with  those  of  other  armies,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  in  European  armies  soldiers  found  suffering  with  tuberculosis 
are  at  once  discharged,  whereas  in  our  army  and  navy  they  are  kept  a 
variable  length  of  time  under  treatment  in  government  .sanatoria,  during 
which  time  they  continue  to  be  credited  to  the  array  and  navy  tul>ercu- 
loflis  rates.  Furthermore,  our  colored  troops,  which  form  from  five  to  six 
per  cent  of  the  army,  always  furnish  a  tuberculosis  death  rate  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  white  soldiers.  Prior  to  IDOO  the  death  rates 
from  tnberculosis  in  the  Russian  and  French  armies  were  particularly 
high,  being  1.6  and  1.1,  respectively,  Tbe  following  death  rates  for 
tuberculosis  in  foreign  armies  as  given  by  the  last  available  reports  are : 

Great  Britain,  1909 0.31 

Frant^e,  1907 0.76 

Prussia  and  Bavaria,  1907 0.2 

Austria*  1909 , 0.45 

Japan,  1909 0.34 

During  times  of  peace  tuberculoeis  is  not  only  the  most  deadly 
disease  in  the  army,  but  also  causes  the  highest  rates  of  discharges,  the 
next  highest  rate  being  caused  by  venereal  diseases.    The  iiigh  prev- 
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alence  of  tuberculosis  among  a  selected  group  of  men  during  the 
of  life  is  further  evidence  of  the  widespread  extent  of  the  infectton 
among  the  civil  population.  At  fin?t,  it  would  seem  comparatively  etij 
to  keep  tuberculosis  out  of  troops,  and  much  in  this  direction  may  iodeei! 
be  accomplished  through  careful  medical  exam inut ion  by  the  recruiting 
officer,  through  prompt  recognition  and  elimination  of  open  cases  and 
through  the  highest  physical  standards  of  the  recruit. 

Tuberculosis  has  become  a  very  serious  problem  m  the  French  Aimt, 
In  a  recent  report,  Biggs  states  that  there  are  al>out  150,000  dischargfd 
French  soldiers  with  tuberculosis.  Again,  there  are  between  350,000 
and  400,000  French  prisoners-of-war  in  Gennany,  among  whom  20,000 
cases  arc  estimated.  Added  to  this  are  the  increasing  cases  among  the 
civil  pcqiulation,  particularly  in  the  refugees  who  fle<l  from  their  homes 
before  the  first  German  invasion,  after  the  Battle  of  the  Mame,  ami  the 
civilian  prisoners  in  Germany.  Biggs  estimates  that  there  would  there- 
fore bo  altogether  probably  not  far  from  500,000  cases  of  tuberculosis  in 
France  to  be  dealt  with  if  the  war  were  to  be  terminated  at  once  (May, 
1917). 

The  contrast  lietween  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  Franco  and  Eng- 
land is  most  striking  and  most  instructive.  Great  Britain  has  raisH 
an  army  of  over  5,000,000  men  and  no  serious  tuberculosii?  problem  has 
been  created,  whereas  the  development  of  the  disease  in  France  is  nyt 
sufficient  magnitude  to  threaten  the  vitality  and  economic  cfReiency  of 
the  Frencli  people.  The  reasons  for  this  are  that  in  England  the  tuber- 
culosis problem  had  ediciently  been  met  before  the  war;  in  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  practically  nothing  had  been  done  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war;  there  were  in  the  whole  of  France  only  one  thousand  sanar 
torium  beds  for  tuberculosis,  and  these  were  in  private  institutions. 
There  were  no  facilities  for  the  care  of  advanced  cases,  excepting  it 
they  were  received  in  the  general  wards  of  the  general  hogpital§ — ■ 
method  of  care  prohibited  more  than  twenty  years  ago  in  New  York  City. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  anti*tubereulosis  measures,  the  death  rate  from 
this  disease  in  France  has  been  Cfjntinuom^ly  high,  especially  in  the 
cities;  for  the  whole  of  France  before  the  war,  it  was  3  per  1,000,  In 
Havre,  for  e.xample,  the  death  rate  was  more  than  three  times  that  of 
New  York  City.  With  pulmonary  tuberculosis  thus  widely  dissemi- 
nated in  the  general  population^  France  mobilized  a  great  array  with 
great  rapidity,  and  without  thorough  physical  examination  of  thoN? 
enrolled.  Under  the  stress  of  the  situation,  such  examinations  were 
impossible,  and  consequently  a  large  number  of  early,  latent,  and 
arrested  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  were  mobilized,  ifany  of  these 
men  developed  the  disease  in  preliminary  training  carapB,  while  »till 
more  broke  down  with  the  disease  when  sulijecie<l  to  the  §tresg  and 
hardships  of  life  at  the  front.     Few  persons  can  realize  how  diiferent 
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ere  the  living  conditions  impo&Gfl  on  the  troops  in  modern  warfare  from 
thoi?e  obt^iining  in  most  previous  wars.  The  history  of  tiibercwlohis  in 
France  has  been  repeated,  according  to  Biggs,  in  Eussia,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  to  a  less  extent  in  Germany.  Only  England  has  not  Buf- 
fered to  any  great  degree,  and  this  is:  first,  because  of  t!ie  low  preY- 
alence  of  the  disease  in  the  civil  population  of  England  previous  to 
the  war;  second,  because  the  army  was  mobilized  deliberately,  careful 
physical  examinations  were  made,  and  those  applicants  who  had  sus* 
picious  histories  or  signs  were  rejected;  third,  because  the  English 
troops  live  in  distinctly  better  conditions  at  the  front  on  account  of  the 
national  fondness  for  fresh  air  and  outdoor  life. 

The  story  of  tuberculosis  among  the  English  troops,  as  compared 
with  other  nations,  presents  a  remarkable  experimental  confirmalion  on 
a  large  seide  of  certain  fundanu^ntal  facts  with  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  tuberculosis;  facts  which  have  been  applied  with 
vigor,  in  proper  proportion  to  which  the  armies  of  the  nations  are  now 
suffering  wath  this  disease.  The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Biggs  plainly  con- 
firm the  good  effects  of  anti4ul>erculosis  measures  which  he  has  insisted 
upon  and  applied  with  great  vigor,  and  give  added  confidence  to  the 
possibility  of  controlling  tliis  disease  in  the  future. 


TEENCTL  FETER 

Trench  fever  appears  to  be  a  distinct  clinical  entity,  .and  is  another 
disease  wliich  has  developed  in  the  present  contlict* 

During  the  whole  time  that  the  British  Army  has  been  in  Flanders, 
many  cases  of  short  febrile  attacks  have  continually  occurred.  These 
cases  were  first  incorrectly  diagnosed  influenza,  rheumatic  fever,  thermic 
fever,  etc*  All  the  well-known  causes  of  febrile  attacks  were  excluded 
by  British  investigators  who  have  given  much  attention  to  the  disease. 
It  was  soon  concluded  that  the  only  diagnosis  for  these  febrile  attacks 
was  P*  U,  O.  (pyrexia  of  un known  origin), 

I  According  to  Sir  William  Herringham,  literally  thousands  of  cases 
of  the  •^sbort*'  type  of  trench  fever  occurred  among  the  troops  in 
France  and  Flanders  between  the  end  of  April  and  October,  1915;  it 
was  comparatively  rare  in  the  following  winter,  hut  increased  again  in 
the  spring  of  1916.  It  did  not  occur  in  Gallipoli  and  was  not  definitely 
recognized  in  Saloniea  until  April,  llJlfj.  The  second  type,  known  as  the 
**iong"  or  perioflie  form  of  trench  fever,  was  rare  in  France  and  Flan- 
ders until  November,  1915,  when  it  became  more  common  than  the 
first  type,  and  has  been  very  prevalent  in  Salonica  since  Deceml>L'r, 
1915.  ^ 


1  A  Rmall  niimlM?r  of  cases  of  influenffli  have  occurred  among  the  troops;  t\h*u- 
matJc  fever  is  rare. 
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In  1915  Captain  G.  }L  Hunt  and  Major  A.  C.  Rankin'  de«CT 
thirty  ease.s,  mentioning  for  tlie  first  tirae  "trench  fever/*  which  term* 
by  this  time  has  come  into  common  use.  Trench  fever  han  also  bwa  | 
called  trench  pyi*exia,  periodic  one-day  fever,  and  Salon ica  feven     The 


Fio.  IHU.— Trbnch  Fevbr.  Showimq  Okb  Rclapsb  (R).     (The  Lancti,  Nov.  20.  1^15.) 

tenri  "trench  fever*'  h  a  mignoiner,  for  it  occurs  in  training  campe  and 
in  liospitals  far  away  from  the  line  of  battle,  and  in  persons  who  hare 
never  oven  been  at  the  front. 

While  none  of  the  ca&e.s  have  been  fatal,  the  attack  is  severe  enough 
temporarily  to  incapacitate  the  soldier  for  active  duty.     The  total  nura- 


Fio.  ISL^Tbench  Fevbk,  Sbowiko  First  and  Secoitd  Relapse.     {The  . 

Nov.  20,  1916.) 

her  of  days  of  unfitness  for  sor%ioc  caused  by  trench  fever  is  astoniihijig 
when  summed  up  for  one  division  during  one  year. 

Trench  fever  has  been  reported  especially  in  Flanders.  France,  and 
England,  but  also  from  the  troops  in  Mesopotamia,  tbe  Balkans,  Salonicty 


curring 


1  Hunt,  O.  H.,  and  Runkin,  A,  C:  "Intermittent  Fevpr  of  Obecur*?  OHgfo,  O^ 
ing  Among  British  Soidiem  in  France,"  The  Lancet,  Nov.  20,  1015,  p»  113^ 
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on  the  Yolhynian  front*  and  among  Aui^trian  and  German  troops  on 
the  eastern  front,  and  in  Austrian  troops  in  the  Tyrol. 

Defiiiition.^-Trench  fever  inchidcs  a  great  numt^er  of  ca^es  of  con- 
tinned,  intermittent,  irregular,  and  relaptsing  types  of  fehrile  attarks. 
No  fatal  eases  have  occurred.  One  attack  doe**  not  seem  to  give  definite 
protection  against  subsequent  attacks.  The  incuhation  in  a  few  cases 
appears  to  be  hetween  14  and  2i^  days.  No  important  gi?que!ae  have  been 
observed.  Relapses  have  been  noted  in  some  instances.  The  disease 
may  he  said  to  occur  in  ei>idemic  form.  There  is  no  seasonal  prevalence, 
nor  known  relation  to  weather  conditions. 


WiQ,  182,— Tbsnch  Fkver,  PEmoDtc  Ttps.     (British  Medical  Journal^  July  29,  1916.) 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  met  willi  in  practically  all  the  cases  are 
precisely  tliose  classically  grouped  as  a  definition  of  "pyrexia*'  from  any 
cause,  and  notliing  more.  There  is  the  general  feeling  of  lassitude, 
headache,  pains  in  hack  and  limbs,  flushed  face,  coated  tongue,  and,  later, 
free  perspiration;  there  is  loss  of  appetite  with  constipation,  at  times 
very  obstinate;  pains  are  commonly  most  severe  behind  the  eyes  and  in 
the  back  of  the  head  and  neck ;  the  somewhat  charucteristic  "shin  pains'* 
generally  occur  later;  there  is  usually  slight  congestion  of  the  pharynx, 
but  little  or  no  discomfort  from  it.  At  i>ne  tirne^ — in  August,  1015 — a 
considerable  number  of  ca^^es  developed  severe  urticaria,  but  this  was 
probably  an  accidental  coincidence.  Absence  of  complications  or  se- 
quelae other  than  atonic  muscle  (heart  and  other)  has  been  a  striking 
feature  throughout. 

The  two  principal  features  difTerentiating  the  cases  from  influenza 
are:  (1)  the  absence  of  any  symptoms  of  catarrh  in  the  respiratory 
tract  (or  elsewhere) ;  and  (2)  the  absence  of  all  comph'cations  such  as 
commonly  follow  attack-^  of  influenza.  Captain  McXee  describes  "two 
clinical  types  of  the  disease:  (a)  a  short  fever  of  about  a  week's  dura- 
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tion,  followed,  frequGntly,  after  a  few  days  hy  a  ghon   Mugir 
(b)  a  longer  illness^  characterized  aboTe  all  by  the  number,  sL 
and  periodicity  of  the  relapses.'* 

In  a  German  field  ho.^pital  on  the  east  front  Professor  H*  We 
observed  thirty-four  cases,  at  first  diagnosed  as  influenza,  which 
sequently  showed  a  distinctive  five-day  type  of  fever.  In  each  boat 
fever  the  temperature  rose  from  38"'  to  40"  C,  for  twenty-four  hours,! 
but  sometimes  for  forty-eight  hours.  During  the  three  to  four  dty» 'I 
interval  the  temperature  was  steady.  After  a  succession  of  each  boutij 
ilio  temperature  ceased  to  rise  and  convalescence  set  in.  Th©  fenerl 
was  aecompanietl  by  headache  and  pain  in   the  limbs.     The  splerni 


Fia.  1S3.— TttKNCH  Fbveh,  Pbriodic  Ttpb,     (Briiuh  Medical  Journal,  July  29,  191(14 
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was  painful  and  the  honeSj  particularly  the  tibiae,  were  tender.  The 
patients  were  very  tired  and  nervous.  The  rigor  accompanying  the  ■ 
rise  of  temperature  was  followed  by  a  sense  of  excessive  heat  and  per- 
spiration, suggestive  of  malaria.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  wa« 
hardly  demonstrable  between  the  attacks  of  fever,  during  which  the 
patients  were  flushed.  In  the  afebrile  interval  they  were  pale  and  some* 
times  slightly  jaundiced.  The  i)ain  in  the  limbs  increased  during  ib« 
febrile  period  and  did  not  completely  cease  even  when  the  temperatuit 
was  normal.  The  microorganisms  of  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  and  rt* 
lapsing  fever  were  not  found.  Possibly  this  five-day  fever  was  an  aber- 
rant form  of  relapsing  fever;  and  it  was  presumably  identical  with  ihi 
"febris  wolhvnica,"  described  by  II is  early  in  11)1  fi. 

Occurrence, — Trench  fever  occurs  among  oflicers  and  men  linng  near 
the  trenches^  and  also  in  the  personnel  of  hospitals,  especially  among 
orderlies  of  wards  tending  to  similar  cases.     Actual   v-     '      -in 
trenches  is  not  an  essential  factor.     The  personnel  of  l.  1  a 

1  MumcK  med,  Witch.,  March  14,  1910, 
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lances  ant!  cosnalty  clearing  stations  of  the  Jlayn]  Army  ifedical  Corps 
have  sutlered.  Age  and  service,  foreign  or  otherwise,  have  no  influence, 
both  old  soldiers  and  newly  joined  men  being  equally  involved.  Officer* 
and  men  too  have  apparently  been  affected  in  the  same  proportion.     A 


Fio.  iS4.— Trekch  Fkvur,  *'Lono"  Type.     (flnVwA  Modktd  Journal,  July  29,  1916.) 

case  occurred  in  England  in  a  patient  who  had  never  been  out  of 
England,  bnt  who  contracted  the  disease  while  in  a  hospital  in  attend- 
ance upon  eases  of  trench  fever  from  France.^ 

Cause. — All  attempts  to  discover  the  infective  agents  have  thus  far 
failed.  Various  suggestions,  mostly  nnsati.'^factory,  have  been  put  for- 
ward in  explanation  of  trench  fever.     Thus,  the  periodic  character  of  the 


Fio.  186,— Trench  Fever.     {BriHsh  Medical  Journal,  July  29,  1916,) 

fever  in  the  long  type,  the  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
large  mononuclear  leukocytes,  and  the  evidence  pointing  to  an  intra- 
corpuscular  infection  suggests  a  protozoan  rather  than  a  bacterial  vims. 
All  bacteriologie  investigations  have  so  fnr  been  negative.  Houston  and 
McCloy  incriminate  an  enterococcus,  a  normal  inbahitant  of  the  intes- 

i  MaeCrt'^'*>r,  R.  D.i  *'A  Cas*»  of  Troncli  Fovor  Contra*'t(Hl  in  England/*  Brit' 
i8h  Medieai  Journal,  Feb,  17,   1017,  p.  22L 
41 
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tiual  tract  of  man,  and  found  m  Tiunieroiis  diBcajit'  gtaies,  both  medical 
and  surgical.* 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  as  many  of  the  men  have  been  hit 
while  using  the  latrine?,  there  h  a  decided  tendency  to  go  for  three  af 
four  days,  or  longer,  without  a  bowel  movement.  One  group  of  thead 
pyrexias  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  this  cause,  since  corrective  measures 
invariably  clear  up  the  conditions  without  a  relapse.  Cold,  wet,  and 
fatigue  appear  to  he  exciting  causes.     Apparently,  climate  is  not  a  factor. 

Transmission.— ilcNee  and  Benshaw  found  that  trench  fever  could 
be  transmitted  to  healthy  soldiers  by  the  intramuscular  or  intravenoui 
injections  of  blood  of  men  suffering  from  the  disease.  Injection  of  die 
washed  red  corpuscles  had  the  same  effect,  but  the  plasma  and  serum 
were  not  infective. 


I 


F^^/tfl/yf/if^i>|j^U/h,  U*U^UJ,^l,->i>.  UaN^  \^,  Vi']  f  I  jU  Ul 
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Fta.  1S6.— Tesnch  Fkveh.     iBrUiak  Medical  JowTtal,  July  29,  1916,) 


It  is  stated  that  the  incidence  of  trench  fever  is  least  in  the  clean^ 
battalions  and  in  the  divisions  which  have  the  best  facilities  for  bathing* 
In  some  units  a  successful  campaign  against  lice  has  been  immcdiatelj 
followed  by  a  great  diminution  in  the  incidence  of  trench  fever.  As  t 
result  of  rigorous  measures  the  disease  almost  disappeared  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1910  in  Salonica.  Captain  A.  L,  Urquhard  developed  the  *hort 
fonn  of  trench  fever  after  allowing  lice  from  a  patient  with  this  form 
of  the  disease  to  bite  him.  Almost  all  the  patients  admit  that  thqr 
were  lice^infested  up  to  the  time  of  their  entry  into  the  hospital,  fi^ 
that  it  is  possible.  Hurst  thinks,-  that  the  disease  is  probably  conveyed 
by  lice.  It  has  been  observed  that  when  the  men  leave  the  front  and 
have  a  chance  to  observe  the  principles  of  personal  hygiene,  the  incidenci 

1  Hmiston,  T.,  And  McClay,  J.  M.:  "The  Relation  of  the  Etiterooo^nu  to 
Trench  Fever  and  Allied  Condttion»,"  The  Lancet,  Oct  7,  1910,  p.  632. 

iHur«t,  A.  F.:  "Trench  Fovflr/*  The  Ijoncet,  Oct.  14,  lOlft,  p.  671. 

Miiir,  J.:  "Pyrexia ,  or  Trench  Fever,"  British  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  U,  Itllv 
p.  64 1 . 

•'Trench  Fever/*  The  Lancet,  Oct.  28,  1»16,  p.  767. 
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of  this  tjrpe  of  trench  fever  immediately  becomes  much  less.  Therefore, 
there  is  suspicion  that  the  infection  is  louse-borne,  but  much  work  will 
have  to  be  done  before  we  know  the  precise  modes  of  transmission. 

Some  patients  appear  to  be  carriers  who  do  not  lose  the  infection 
completely  for  several  iponths,  but  have  recurrences  from  time  to  time. 
Such  carriers  probably  spread  the  disease. 

Treatment. — Treatment  consists  mainly  of  rest  and  attention  to  the 
bowels.  Acetyl-salicylic  acid  is  the  most  effective  analgesic  drug.  Quinin 
given  by  mouth  seems  to  have  no  obvious  effect.  Local  applications, 
both  hot  and  cold,  are  useful  for  the  painful  shins.  The  cases  should 
be  isolated  and  sanitary  cleanliness  observed. 

TRENCH  FOOT 

Trench  foot  was  first  described  by  Larrey,*  the  distinguished  mili- 
tary surgeon  of  Napoleon's  campaigns,  and  noted  later  in  the  Crimean 
and  Balkan  Wars.  Many  thousands  of  cases  of  trench  foot  were  an 
important  factor,  causing  incapacity  for  service  in  the  British  troops 
in  Flanders  during  last  winter's  campaign.  Trench  foot  is  also 
called  Flanders  foot,  water  bite,  cold  bite,  frost-bite,  and  by  the  French 
froidure.  Frost-bite  is  an  unfortunate  synonym,  because  the  disease 
bears  little  relation  to  the  condition  seen  in  the  extremities  as  a  result 
of  exposure  to  severe  cold. 


PQMT  AT  MMICH  mESSURE 
IS  EXEflTEO  BY  THE 
FlflE-5TCP. 

Fig.  187. — One  Factor  Predxaposino  to  Trench  Foot.     (Britiah  Medical  Journal, 

May  20,  1916.) 

Trench  foot  occurs  practically  only  in  those  soldiers  who  remain  a 
long  period  in  the  trenches,  and  especially  among  those  who  stand  inac- 
tive for  many  hours  in  water,  thin  mud,  or  slush,  particularly  if  cold. 
Freezing  temperatures  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  produce  trench  foot. 
Osier*  has  succinctly  expressed  it  as  follows:    "Cold  bite  -j-  muscle 

iLarrey:  Memoires  de  chirurgie  militaire,  Paris,  1912,  III,  p.  60. 
2  Osier,' W.:  "Trench  Foot,"  The  Lancet,  Dec.  18,  1915,  p.  136«. 
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inertia  =  trench  foot.'*  Yenons  stasis,  the  anatomical  ImBi?^  m  ir^ff 
foot,  is  not  simply  an  effect  of  cold  or  of  wet,  or  of  both,  unless  cum- 
bincd  with  muscular  inactivity. 

Trench  foot  is  characterized  by  a  loss  of  sensation  in  the  feet,  to 
gether  with  erythema,  leading  to  gangrene.  At  first  the  soldier  feeU 
as  if  he  is  standing  on  his  heels ;  this  is  followed  by  marked  pain  in  the 
foot,  often  dciicribed  as  **hursting/*  and  when  the  boot  h  remov*^ 
swelling  and  discoloration  of  the  skin  have  already  net  in.  Three  dcgrc« 
are  generally  recognized:  (1)  erythematous^  (2)  bullous,  and  (3)  g«n- 
grenous.  The  toes  and  heels  are  the  parts  most  likely  to  ho  attacked. 
The  appearance  of  the  skin  differs  widely.  The  skin  may  be  ptif, 
shiny,  slightly  streaked,  or  inelastic,  or  may  be  purpled  or  mottled. 
There  is  usually  swelling,  and  there  may  be  blii^ters  cont-alning  colorie» 
or  blood-stained  fluid*  Fkertition  nniy  occur  from  the  blL^^ters.  Tha 
lesions  are  indolent,  slow  to  heal,  and  prone  to  break  down  on  slight 
provocation. 

In  trench  warfare  the  troops  may  remain  standing  or  flitting  for 
hours  with  the  feet  and  ankles,  or  even  the  logs,  in  water,  without  any 
chance  for  muscular  exercise  to  assist  the  circulation,  ITiis  cause*  a 
slowing  of  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  superficial  tissues,  associated 
with  capillary  contraction.  There  is  some  exudate  and  edema  of  the 
foot,  the  inclosure  of  which  in  an  unyielding  boot  increases  the  prea&tne 
and  still  further  impedes  the  circulation.  Among  the  British  a  con- 
tributing factor  has  been  the  woolen  puttee,  which  shrinks  13  per  cent 
on  wetting,  and  this  further  tentb  to  constrict  the  circulation, 

Delcpinc,*  as  the  result  of  experimental  observations  on  animab, 
concludes  that  the  condition  occurs  independently  of  any  freezing  ot 
the  nieuibers,  although  cold  has  a  powerful  action  upon  the  peripheial' 
nerves  and  end  organs,  the  vasomotor  mechanism,  and  the  vohrni 
muscles. 

Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  with  Professor  J.  Eitchie  and  Dr. 
Dawson,"  as  a  result  of  experiments  on  animals,  concludes  that  the 
essential  change  is  damage  to  the  blood  vessels.  The  nature  of  i\m 
changes  sufficiently  explains  the  slowness  of  recovery,  for  after  tlie  cir- 
culation is  reestablished  to  normal,  there  must  be  rest/>ration  of  tbo 
vessels  so  that  they  can  bear  the  changes  in  the  circulation  which  take 
place  in  walking.  Osier  says  that  "the  disabling  effects  are  inevitable 
in  feet  attached  to  legs  whoso  muscles  have  not  play  enough  to  maintaia 
a  circulation  hampered  by  gravity,  cold  and  wet/'  That  inaction  is  one 
of  the  chief  factors  is  clear  from  tbe  fact  that  the  feet  may  be  aglow 
after  a  ten-mile  snow-shoe  tramp  with  the  thermometer  20**  beloir  lero, 

:l>clepinc».  S.:   "Some  of  tbe  Effects  of  Expoiure  to  Wet  Cold  mnd  TWf 
Prevention,**  Brithh  MrdimlJournal,  Dw.  8,  1915,  ji,  88. 
^Jour.  Fatk.  und  BaeterioL,  Oct.,  1915,  XX,  2,  p.  15U. 
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The  metj  actively  at  work  in  tlio  big  lumlj^r  tracts  m  Cnnada  have  wet 
and  cold  feet  without  any  ill  etfects.  80  long  as  the  muscles  of  the  legs 
work,  the  circulation  in  the  feet  is  good.  It  is  not  the  cold,  nor  the 
wet,  nor  the  putlce,  nor  the  type  of  hoot — the  damaging  factor  is  the 
comparative  inertia  of  leg  muscles. 

Cottet  *  helieves  that  the  condition  known  as  trench  frost-bite  is  more 
properly  a  neuritis;  both  arms  and  legB  may  be  affected.  Cold  and  wet 
alTeet  the  nerves  and  the  trophic  distnrbancH?s  whicli  result  may  long 
persist.  He  is  convinced  that  there  is  probaldy  always  sonie  local  pre- 
disposition, and  urges  the  necessity  for  seeking  out  the  soldiers  with 
tills  predisposition  in  or  tier  to  guard  them  against  factors  liable  to  bring 
on  trouble.  Those  predisposed  have  various  paresthesias.  Up  to  the 
knee  and  elbow  thermic  and  contact  sensations  are  dulU  as  also  the 
sensation  of  pain.  This  hypo-esthesia  can  be  determined  symmetrically 
on  botJi  legs,  and  opcasionally  on  the  arms,  in  segmental  arrangement. 
The  sensation  in  feet  and  hands  may  vary. 

Treatment  consists  in  restoring  normal  circulation  while  preventing 
an  excessive  reaction.  Amputation  of  the  gangrenous  area  is  not  under- 
taken until  the  line  of  demarcation  is  well  formal,  which  indicates  the 
line  of  oj>eration.  iteanwhile^  a  powder  of  boric  acid  and  charcoal 
may  be  nsed  if  moisture  or  odor  is  present.  MojTiihan  states  that, 
once  established,  no  particular  local  treatment  in  any  way  hastens  the 
cure. 

Prevention* — ^%^arious  expedients  have  been  devised  to  prevent  thk 
distressing  conrlition.  Measures  to  keep  the  feet  dry,  such  as  extra 
socks  and  frequent  changes,  were  tried ;  oilskin  stockings  and  ruljber 
boots  have  not  proved  effective.  These  devices  soon  become  damp  with 
perspiration  and  the  fci^t  remain  chilled  and  inactive.  The  most  im- 
portant measures  to  prevent  trench  foot  are:  (1)  to  keep  the  trenches 
drained  out,  and  to  provide  wooden  platforms  to  stand  on;  (S)  to  keep 
the  feet  as  dry  as  possible,  and  to  remove  all  causes  of  venous  stasis; 
(3)  to  discourage  sleeping  in  a  sitting  posture  and  to  keep  the  feet 
raised  whenever  possible,  especially  after  long  periods  of  standing;  (4) 
sufficient  ration  to  counterbalance  the  nnusiml  loss  of  heat;  (5)  more 
frequent  relief  from  trench  duty,  so  that  the  feet  may  be  drier],  socks 
changed,  and  exercise  alloweil  to  restore  normal  circulation.  As  early 
as  November,  1^*14,  the  British  Army  Routine  Order  No.  353  enjoined 
that  boots  should  not  fit  tightly,  that  two  pairs  of  socks  should  be  worn, 
if  the  boots  were  large  enough,  that  puttees  should  never  be  applied 
tightly,  that  the  general  circulation  should  be  kept  up,  and  a  dry  pair  of 
socks  carried  in  the  pocket.  Though  those  precautions  are  good^  ob- 
viously they  are  often  inadequate  under  the  present  conditions  of  trench 
warfare, 

1  Pan$  Mt^dirnl  Jovnml  March  IC.  lUT,  Vll,  No,  10,  p,  222. 
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Aeiitt?  nephritis  *>(  a  mild,  Mdf-liiiiitin^  type  has  been  **epi< 
the  armies  of  both  sides  of  the  present  i^trife.  It  has  ali-o  l>een  called 
"treneh  nephritis?''  and  ''epidemic  nephritis.'*  Outbreaks  of  this  form 
of  nephritis  had  not  l>een  descrit>ed  before,  with  the  exception  of  the 
record  of  the  cases  which  occurred  during  our  Civil  War.  Nephritis 
very  rare  in  the  South  African  War,  Spanish-American  War,  Bobso- 
Japanese,  and  other  recent  wars. 

In  the  Federal  Army  of  our  €*ivU  War  there  was  a  considerable  out* 
break  of  nephritis,  which  assumed  epidemic  pToiM>rtions  between  Hardi, 
1862,  and  March,  1863.  Throughout  the  war  there  were  14,117 
and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  tliat  military  conditions  somewhat 
bled  those  of  the  present  war,  in  that  there  was  the  dash  forward  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  which  was  checke<l  and  followed  by  prolonged  trench 
warfare. 

The  epidemic  of  the  British  Expeditionary  force  reached  1,062  caaoi 
up  to  the  end  of  June,  1915,  and  tliere  has  been  no  dirainntion  J«ince 
that  time.  Reports  from  Vienna  sliow  that  the  forces  of  Uie  central 
powers  have  also  been  affected  by  the  disease.  On  both  sides  the  diseaaa 
started  in  March,  corresponding  to  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  the  Citil 
War. 

War  nephritis  resembles  in  many  respechs  acute  "ideopathic**  nephri- 
tis. Acute  nephritis  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  in  civil  life,  and 
therefore  war  nephritis  is  probably  a  distinct  clinical  entity.  Osier 
says  "the  disease  had  not  been  descril^d  before,  with  the  eicception  of 
the  cases  which  occurred  in  the  American  Civil  War." 

The  main  characteristics  of  war  nephritis  are  those  of  acute  nephritiiy 
and,  like  it,  it  starts  quickly  and  usually  without  any  previous  dtsortler. 
The  edema,  however,  is  transient,  and  usually  local,  as  pu illness  under 
the  eyes;  general  anasarca  is  rare.  Dyspnea  is  usually  prominent,  as 
an  early  symptom,  and  may  be  distressing.  There  may  be  slight  fever 
in  the  early  part  of  the  disease. 

Headache,  dizziness,  vomiting,  and  other  indiciitions  of  Uremia 
occur,  but  rarely  coma  or  convulsions.  The  blood  pressure  is  variable, 
but  usually  high.  The  urine  contains  albumin,  casts  and  blood,  and  is 
scanty  in  amount,  although  this  varies. 

The  unusual  features  of  this  form  of  nephritis  ivhich  distinguish  it 
from  ordinary  acute  nephritis  is  its  mildness.  Most  cases  recover  with- 
out sequelae  in  about  four  weeks.  In  civil  life  acute  nephritis  in  young 
adults  is  often  fatal,  and  at  best  nins  a  protracted  course,  months  eliji^ 
ing  before  the  albumin  disappefirs.  War  nephritis,  however,  is  not  a 
trivial  disease,  for  a  small  percentage  of  the  eases  terminate  fatally^  and 
a  few  ca'^s  of  renewed  kidney  damage  are  found  at  a  later  date.     War 
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nephritis  is  not  simply  the  nephritis  of  excessive  muscular  exercise  well 
known  in  athletes.  It  bears  no  relation  to  muscular  strain,  nor  to 
exposure. 

Streptococcal  infection  has  been  suggested,  but  tonnillar  inflammation 
has  not  been  a  common  disorder  in  this  war.  Other  local  or  strepto- 
coccal foci  have  not  been  found.  B.  coll  has  also  been  assigned  as  a 
probable  etiological  factor,  cultures  of  this  organism  being  found  in  the 
urine  of  some  of  the  cases.  Commonly,  however,  the  urine  is  sterile. 
At  one  time  it  was  behevwl  that  the  condition  might  be  due  to  a  metallic 
poison  taken  with  food,  but  hundreds  of  specimens  of  urine  examined 
by  expert  chemists  have  im\eA  to  provide  evidence  in  support  of  this 
theory.  Since  most  of  the  water  used  hy  the  troops  for  drinking  purposes 
is  subjected  to  treatment  by  hypocrhloritcs,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
some  of  the  troops  may  have  an  idiosyncrasy  to  minute  quantities  of 
chlorin»  but  this  explanation  is  not  probable.  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  a  mihj  and  unrecognized  form  of  scarlet  fever  is  responsible 
for  the  nephritis,  crspecially  as  very  few  eases  have  been  notetl  among  the 
Indian  troops,  who  are  said  to  be  immune  to  scarlet  fever,  Indian 
troops  are  non-meat  eaters  and  an  excess  of  protein  in  the  ration  has 
been  accused,  but  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  180  grams  of  protein 
would  cause  acute  nephritis  in  a  number  of  otherwise  hcolthy  men. 

Intestinal  toxemia  is  also  an  unlikely  explanation,  for  MacKenzie 
Wallis  found  neither  an  increase  in  the  ethereal  sulphate  nor  the  presence 
of  urobilin  in  the  urine.  Acidosis  may  also  be  ruled  out,  although  it 
may  account  for  the  dyspnea,  which  is  an  early  and  prominent  symptom. 
Estimation  of  the  carbon  dioxid  content  of  the  alveolar  air  shows  that 
acidosis  is  not  a  constant  feature  of  the  disease. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  K.  K,  GeselLschaft  der  Aerate,  Vienna,*  the  etiol- 
ogy of  the  serious  ontbreaks  of  nephritis  which  have  occurred  among  the 
soldiers  was  discussed.  The  frequency  with  which  the  cases  occurred  in 
March  and  April  suggested  a  common  cause.  This  discussion  brought  i>nt 
the  fact  that  some  soldiers  deliberately  take  cantharides  or  chromic  acid  in 
order  to  render  themselves  unfit  for  further  service.  The  combination 
of  alcohol  and  exposure  was  also  suggested  as  a  possible  cause  among 
German  troops.  A  certain  number  of  eases  of  ordinary  nephritis,  both 
acute  and  chronic,  as  well  as  exacerbations  of  old  processes,  were  to  l>e 
expected  among  so  many  million  soldiers,  but  the  "war  nephritis''  is  none 
of  these.  It  seems  plain  that  the  disease  is  a  distinct  clinical  entity. 
The  treatment  is  rest  and  restricted  diet.  Prevention  must  wait  upon 
more  precise  knowledge  of  its  etiology  and  methods  of  spread. 

The  morbid  anatomy  in  a  few  fatal  cases  shows  a  glomerulo- tubu- 
lar nephritis.  The  process  is  diffuse  and  subacute.  All  the  glomeruli 
show  evidence  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  extensive  damage  to  the 

i'*War  Nephrjtts/*  BritUK  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  8,  iai6,  p.  64. 
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convoluted  tubules*  The  interstitial  tijssue  of  the  kidneys  is  edematoiis 
and  infiltrated  witli  lymphoc}Hes  and  polymorphonuclear  leukocytes. 
Fibrosis  is  absent,  and  microorganisms  not  seen, 

WEIL'S  DISEASE 

Infectious  Jaundice,  or  epidemic  catarrhal  Jaundice,  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time  to  occur  among  troops  in  barracks,  among  sewer  workers, 
miners,  and  rice  planters,  and  its  entity  has  been  recognized  by  Larroy, 
Ozenam,  1849;  Monncret,  18.50;  Laverau,  1865;  Lancerau,  1882;  Lan- 
douzy,  1882;  Mathieu,  1886;  and  Weil,  1886,  who  described  four  cam 
with  typical  eymptom?,  and  the  diseaRc  is  very  often  called  by  his  name. 
Weil's  disease  is  characterized  by  sudden  onset,  malaise,  often  intense 
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muscular  pains,  higli  fever  for  several  days^  followed  by  jaundice 
the  appearance  of  bile  pigments,  alljumin,  and  casts  in  the  urine;  in 
severe  cases  epistaxis,  subcutaneous  hemorrhages,  and  lyraphadenitiB  are 
obgerved. 

Cases  have  I>een  reported  during  the  present  war  from  the  Italian 
front,  from  the  trenches  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  also  among  the 
CRnadian  soldierH  stationed  at  Salonica.  Fhlcnhuth  and  Fromme,  and 
hUo  Hubener  arid  Heiter,  ^showed  that  this  disease  prevails  also  among 
the  German  soldiers.  In  «Jnpan  the  infection  is  both  more  prevalent 
and  more  virulent  than  in  Europe.  Tlius,  wliile  the  mortality  anH»ng 
the  Japanese  is  as  high  as  38  per  cent,  that  of  the  European  soldiers 
does  not  exceed  2  to  3  per  cent.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  Umt 
the  Japanese  strain  has  acquired  a  marked  increaiie  in  virulence  for 
human  subjects,  owing  probably  to  a  more  frequent  passage  from  man 
to  man.  Such  transmission  is  more  common  in  Japan,  espet.*ially  among 
the  rice  planters  and  miners  with  im|>t^rfectly  protected  feet,  than  In 
Europe,  where  exposure  to  the  infection  was  brought  about  only  through 
Uie  insanitary  conditions  of  war. 
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In  the  South  African  War  6,648  cases  of  epidemic  jaundice  occurred 
among  the  British  troops.  Over  70,000  soldiers  were  affected  with 
jaundice  in  the  American  Civil  War. 

Official  statistics  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
disease,  as  large  numbers  of  men  continue  on  duty  throughout  their 


Fio.  189. — TmiPBBATiTRB  Crabt.    Wbil'b  Disbasb.     (British  Medicot  Journal, 

Sept.  23.  1916.) 

illness.  Regimental  medical  officers  have  stated  tliat  as  many  as  one-tenth 
of  their  men  actually  in  the  trenches  were  jaundiced.  In  one  battalion 
there  were  100  cases  during  October,  but  only  36  were  regarded  as  of 
sufficient  severity  to  be  sent  into  a  field  ambulance. 
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The  entrance  of  the  spirochete  into  the  human  body  seems  to  be  of 
comparatively  recent  occurrence.  The  discovery  of  the  spirochete  in 
apparently  healthy  wild  rats  caught  near  the  infected  districts  seems 
to  support  the  theory  that  the  disease  was  originally  epizootic  among 
certain  rodents,  particularly  wild  rats,  and  after  a  long  sojourn  in  this 
species  of  hosts,  its  virulence  for  these  animals  has  been  reduced  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  the  latter  no  inconvenience ;  or,  at  least,  a  state  of 
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tolerance  for  the  spirochete  has  developed.     In  Amcrica^SpJciany 
the  United  States,  there  have  been  but  few  cases  of  infectious  jaundice 
reported  from  various  quarters  of  the  continent  (Toronto,  Middle  West- 
ern and  Southern  United  States)  and  from  Cuba. 

WeiFs  disease  is  probably  a  primary  infection  of  rats  and  secondarily 
transmitted  to  man.  The  infection  is  not  very  serious  to  the  rat.  The 
cause  of  the  disease  is  Spirockaeta  icierQ-hemorrhagica,  described  by 
Inada  and  Ido  in  1914,  These  investigators  succeeded  in  reproducing 
the  disease  in  guinea  pi^  by  inoculating  them  with  the  blood  of  patiento 


Fio.  19i.*^DtAOKAii  or  SpraocHBTEft  in  Guinea-pio  Livkr,  Staiksd  by  Lbtj 
MfiTHOD.    {BriliMh  Medical  Journal,  Sept.  23«  1916.) 


euffering  from  the  Japanese  form  of  infectious  jaundice*  The  guinea 
pigs  developed  jaundice,  hemorrhages,  albuminuria,  etc.  The  spirochete 
occurs  in  the  blood  and  organs  of  both  animal  and  human  infection^ 
and  according  to  the  subsequent  work  of  Noguchi  and  others,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Noguchi  *  found  the  same  spirochete  in  the  kidneys  of  wild  mis  of 
the  United  States.     Hence,  there  is  the  potential  possibility  of  the  disease  i 
in  our  troops. 

Weil  believed  that  the  infection  came  through  the  alimentary  canal, 
Inada  supports  this  view.     Ido  and  Oki  have  noticed  that  the  diseai^ 

1  No^iirhi   8Uf;;^sts  a  new  i^nus,  Leptospira,  on   nccount  of  thp  diAtinctitrt 
featured  of  this  apiroehete.    Jour,  of  Exp.  Med^^  May  1»  1917,  XXV>  No,  4* 
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eometimes  begins  with  a  local  swelling  of  the  lymph  glands,  and  they 
have  further  been  able  to  cominunicate  the  disease  to  aniniids  by  applying 
infective  material  to  the  uninjured  skin;  this  led  them  to  think  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  infection  occurring  through  the  skin  exposed 
to  infective  materiah  In  support  of  this  they  found  that  the  disease 
was  frequent  in  men  working  in  a  certain  part  of  a  coal  mine  and  that 
when  the  accumulated  water  was  pumped  out  on  their  suggestion,  there 
were  no  further  cases  in  ihat  part  of  the  mine*  They  also  noted  that 
there  are  more  cases  in  wet  mines  than  in  dry  mines,  and  that  men 
working  on  the  surface  did  not  contract  the  disease.  Though  this  does 
not  show  that  the  infection  takes  place  necessarily  through  the  skin,  it 
is  worth  considering  and  iB  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  soldiers 
working  in  the  trenches.  Tdo  and  Oki  say  that  judging  from  their 
clinical  cases»  infection  from  man  to  man  is  rare.  There  is  the  further 
posaibility  of  the  infection  l>eing  carried  by  mosquitoes  or  vermin,  but 
they  state  that  they  do  not  think  that  it  occurs,  though  the  reasons  for 
this  conclusion  are  not  Tevj  clear.* 

The  Prevention  of  Weil's  disease  consists  in  trench  sanitation  and 
especially  warfare  against  the  rat  (see  page  267),  also  in  supplying 
proper  shoes  for  native  troops. 


SOLDIER'S  HEART 

Soldier's  heart,  also  known  as  irritable  lieart,  disorderly  heart  action, 
or  heart  straiUj  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  complaint  of  breath- 
leasness,  palpitation,  dizziness  or  actual  fainting,  easy  exhaustion,  and 
periodical  pains  of  varying  degree,  with  few,  or  none,  of  the  graver 
gigns  of  heart  affection.  The  symptoms  arise  for  the  most  part  under 
exertion  or  are  exaggerated  by  it. 

Heart  strain  was  especially  studied  in  this  connection  by  Taylor  and 
DeCosta.  It  usually  occurs  in  young  and  untrained  soldiers,  especially 
when  weakenai  by  disease  or  privation,  during  the  occurrence  of  forced 
marches  and  particularly  in  warm  weather.  The  general  syraptoma 
may  be  indefinite,  but  the  soldier  usually  complains  of  pain  in  the 
chest  and  inability  to  carry  his  equipment  on  the  march  without  losing 
his  breath.  The  pulse  is  w^eak,  intermittent  and  dicrotic,  and  there  is 
general  appearance  of  exhaustion.  Often  there  is  dizziness,  which  may 
occur  at  night.  The  condition  is  brouglit  on  by  great  exertion,  parti- 
cularly in  the  absence  of  proper  preliminary  training,  and  especially 
in  such  cases  as  may  be  affected  with  latent  cardiac  weaknesSj  not  dis- 
coverable upon  ordinary  physical  examination.  Since  restricted  re* 
Bpiratory  function  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  important  exciting  cause 

1  RtokpB,  A,,  and  Hvie,  J.  A.:  "A  Kot<?  on  Weil*«  Disease  (8piroch«to«ifl 
Ict<»roh^morFhti|,nca).  as  it  haa  0<^ciirred  iji  the  Army  in  Flandere,"  British  Med- 
icnt  Journal,  Sept.  23,  1016,  p»  413. 
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of  lieart  strain,  its  occurrence  will  be  largely  favored  by  the  mcdmoMB 
compression  of  the  chest  wall  by  tiglit  clothing,  belts  and  the  weigfaft! 
and  mode  of  carriage  of  the  equipment.  Examination  of  the  heart  re- 
veals no  valvnlar  lesions.  The  rif^lit  ventricle  is  the  one  usually  dilated 
because  of  its  thinner  walls,  and  the  greater  prop>rtionate  strain  to  which 
it  is  subjected*  Permanent  and  serious  impairment  of  the  cardiac  func- 
tion not  rarely  results,  although  the  symptoms  of  heart  strain  may  dis- 
appear as  long  as  exertion  is  not  required.  A  number  of  cases  iaimediately 
fatal  through  cardiac  paralysis  have  been  noted,  although  the  condition 
muiit  he  considered  rather  as  chronic  than  acute. 

Dr.  TlioTTUirt  T^ewis  has  studied  the^e  conditions  at  the  Mount  Ver- 
non IlospiUl,  at  Hempstead,  which  was  set  aside  by  the  Director  General 
of  the  British  Army  Medical  Corps  Service  early  in  191G,  for  the  study 
and  treatment  of  heart  di^^euse  oucurring  in  soldiers.  Lewis*  states 
that  the  cliief  lesson  tliat  needs  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  diagnose  the  relative  importance  of  a  sup- 
posed cardiac  lesion,  is  not  the  presence  of  a  murmur  or  even  a  change 
in  tlie  hearths  shape*  I^wis  insists  that  cardiac  efficiency  can  only  be 
determined  by  observing  the  action  of  the  organ  under  the  stress  of 
exertion*  In  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  recruits  or  soldiers,  it  is 
necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  sort  out  those  who  fail  to  pass  » 
test  of  graduated  exercise  and  who  exhibit  the  symptoms  which  Lewis 
terms  "effort  s^^Tidrome."  Some  soldiers  allowing  -the  symptoms  of 
**effort  s3^ndrome"^  display  no  physical  evidence  of  cardiac  abnormal ity^ 
whereas  many  of  tht>5^e  who  are  not  affected  by  the  test  may  be  found 
to  have  an  enlarged  heart,  irregular  action,  or  valvular  murmurs.  These 
latter  conditions  are  often  quite  compatible  with  full  working  power, 
and  should  not  be  labeled  "irritable  lieart,*'  or  "soldier's  heart/' 

Normally,  active  exercise  should  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  diameter 
of  the  heart,  amounting  to  about  one  centimeter,  but  in  those  who  show 
the  ^''efTort  syndrome,^'  as,  for  example,  breathlessness,  pain,  or  vertigQ 
during  exercise,  such  a  decrease  is  not  observed. 

The  onset  of  symptoms  in  *Voldier's  heart^'  may  be  gradual  or  sudden, 
and  is  more  commonly  found  in  clerks  and  others  accustomed  only  to 
sedentary  work  all  flay  and  with  only  limited  opportunities  for  exef* 
else.  Such  persons  cannot  fall  in  at  once  with  the  rough  routine  of 
drill  and  long  route  marches.  It  will  be  found  that  many  such  men 
had  already  found  themselves  unable  to  undertake  active  games  or 
other  forms  of  exercise  before  enlisting,  and  when  faced  with  the  com- 
parative hardships  of  military  training,  they  broke  down. 

Irritable  heart,  or  ''effort  syndrome,"  may  also  arise  as  sn  important 
sequel  of  infectious  or  other  disease.     Other  influences  are  the  risks 

1  "A  Note*  on  tbc  'Irritabk  Heart'  of  Soldiera/'  British  M^diaU  Joumai,  Kor* 
13,  W5,  p.  723. 
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and  flongers  of  the  firing  line,  sliell  shock,  gassing  and  other  accidents, 
overindulgeDce  in  the  use  of  tobacco  or  alcoholic  beverages,  thyroidisra, 
and  etrcptoeoocal  infections. 

In  myocardial  disease,  the  subject  is  pale,  thin  and  evidently  weak* 
He  complains  of  being  very  short  winded,  and  of  suffering  from  palpi- 
tation and  fluttering  f^ensatioos  in  the  chest  In  many  instances  sleep 
has  been  disturbed  for  a  long  time;  the  patient  frequently  wakes  up 
with  a  distressiDg  feeling  of  breatlilessness.  In  no  case  can  any  but  the 
lightest  of  work  be  performed.  The  pulse  is  soft,  fairly  rapid  (J)0  to 
lit),  or  over),  even  after  resting,  and  frequently  irregidar,  without  evi- 
dence of  a  predominant  rhythm.  The  apex  beat  is  usually  found  out- 
iide  the  nipjjle  line,  in  the  fifth  interspace,  and  the  lateral  limits  of 
firdiac  dullness  are  extended  beyond  the  normal  on  both  sidei?;  this 
mMmioTX  is  increased  after  moderately  severe  exercise.  The  cardiac 
Bounds  are  soft  and  lacking  in  nmseular  tone,  and  there  is  shortening 
(absuhite)  of  the  ventrieuhir  diastolic  period.  A  hlowing  systolic  bruit 
is  also  frequently  present  over  the  aortic  area.  Premature  systoles  liave 
been  heard  in  several  eases.  In  a  consideraljle  number  of  eages  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  arteriosclerosis  is  present. 

The  border  line  between  hearts  having  no  organic  disease,  but  suffer- 
ing from  overstrain  and  certain  types  of  cardiac  neurosis,  is  very  indefi- 
nite. In  some  cases  of  cardiac  strain,  there  is  accompanying  neurosis, 
especially  among  soldiers  returned  from  the  front.  In  cases  of  strained 
heart,  the  individual  may  he  either  well  developed  or  have  poor  muscu- 
lature. The  subjective  sensations  are  usually  slight,  being  breathless- 
ness  and  palpitation  on  exertion. 

Cotton,  I^ewis,  and  Thiele  describe  a  special  gronp  of  cases  of  "irri- 
table heart,^-  associated  with  the  following  prominejit  symptoms  which 
have  arisen  either  gradually  or  suddenly,  during  the  period  of  tniining, 
or  during  service  in  the  trenches;  aching  or  sharp  pain  over  the  region 
of  the  heart,  sometimes  radiating  but  rarely  severe;  hreathlessness  and 
palpitation  on  the  slightest  exertion;  a  sense  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion 
with  effort;  and  oftentimes  dimness,  occasionally  proceeding  to  actual 
fainting. 

On  examination  the  heart's  action  is  vigorous,  the  apex  beat  often 
forcible  and  covering  a  wider  area  than  is  normal.  The  limits  of  dull- 
ness are  not  usually  increased;  no  murmurs  are  heard  as  a  rule,  but  a 
systolic  murmur  may  lie  present  at  base  or  apex.  The  pulse  rate  is 
increased,  often  notably,  and  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  posture  and 
exercise.  The  blood  pressure  may  show  a  notable  fall  as  the  patient 
passes  from  the  lying  to  the  upright  posture.  In  many  subjects  there 
are  other  evidences  of  vasomotor  instability — coldness  and  blueness  of 
hands  and  feet,  or  a  prominent  iache.  For  the  moment  they  exchide 
from  this  group  all  such  cases  as  give  a  past  history  of  rheumatic  fever, 
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chorea,  or  syphilis.    In  a  number  of  the  inchided  patients,  on  the  nth<^r 
hand,  there  is  a  history  of  throat  affections  or  intestinal  troubles. 

The  group  is  well  definod,  and,  accordinjir  to  Cotton,  T^rwis  and 
Thiele,  the  symptomatology  suggests,  not  primary  eardiac  mi-schief*  hut 
disturbances  of  function  resulting  from  toxic  absorption  or  actual  in- 
fection. In  a  systeniatic  examination  of  eleven  patients  from  this  point 
of  view,  streptococci  (in  two  cases,  staphylococci)  have  been  found  in 
the  urine  of  ten. 

The  source  of  the  infection,  its  relation  to  local  mischief  such  as  may 
occur  in  throat  or  gum  sockets,  and  the  relation  of  the  inffotion  to  the 
symptomatology,  are  subjects  which  are  being  studied. 

Sir  OlifTord  Albert  calls  attention  to  certain  advances  in  our  com- 
prehension of  that  difficult  class  of  cases  known  variously  as  the  '*gtrained 
heart,"  the  "soldier's  heart/*  etc.  He  has  been  much  impres.*ed  by  ih^ 
caprice  of  these  manifestations  in  athletes.  Many  are  no  doubt  what 
they  seem  to  be — cases  of  fatigued  and  overstressed  or  unbalanced  cir- 
culation, whether  this  be  at  the  heart,  in  the  vasomotor  sjrstem,  or  other- 
wise. But  in  many  others,  perhaps  a  niujority,  the  symptoms  appear 
w^ithout  obvious  proximate  causes  and  continue  beyond  all  common 
reckoning.  In  many  cases,  the  influence  of  some  intercurrent  malady, 
as  influenza,  or  even  a  %ad  cold,"  causes  an  aggravation  of  the  condi- 
tions and  delays  recovery. 

The  symptoms  are  curiously  uniform,  and  consist  in  dv^pnea,  dizzi- 
ness, oppression,  fref|ucnt  pulse,  palpitation,  pain,  and  inability  for  ex- 
ertion, and  often  a  nervous  instability.  This  uniformity  seems  to  exclude 
malingering.  In  not  a  few  cases,  a  histor)'  of  such  symptom  may  be 
carried  hack  before  enlistment.  Albert  and  Barcroft  found  a  defect 
in  the  "buffer"  salts  of  the  blood,  due  presumably  to  some  error  of  metab- 
olism. Administration  of  the  defective  salts  by  the  mouth  is  of  no 
service,  but  metabolism  may  be  improved  by  progressive  exercises* 


CEnEBRO SPINAL   FEVER 

Cerebrospinal  fever  is  a  disease  of  infants  and  soldiers*  The 
diers  who  suffer  most  are  those  living  in  barracks,  garrisons,  town^^  and 
camps,  rather  than  those  in  the  field.  Crowding  and  close  personal  con- 
tact favor  the  spread  of  the  infection.  Even  with  prompt  intraspinal 
use  of  potent  antiserum,  the  death  rate  is  about  30  per  cent  The  dis- 
ease prevails  especially  in  the  w^inter  and  spring,  and  is  spread  mainly 
by  healthy  '^carriers."  Crowding  is  the  chief  hygienic  factor  respon- 
sible for  its  spread  among  troops. 

Between  1837  and  1850  a  very  widespread  epidemic  occurred  in 
France,  the  disease  being  carrie<l  from  place  to  place  by  the  movr»ment« 
of  a  certain  regiment  of  infantry,  in  which  the  infection  had  established 
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lUelf.*  The  disease  has  occurred  in  the  Canadian  and  British  troops, 
and  also  in  tlie  civilian  population  during  the  present  war.  Cases  have 
already  broken  ont  in  our  recruiting  and  instruction  cariipB. 

No  great  epidemics  of  this  disease  appear  to  have  occurred  among 
troops,  but  the  atfection  is  one  which  prevailed  in  all  armies,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  high  mortality  given  by  those  affected.  Sharp,  but 
distint'tly  local ixed,  outbreaks  occur  annually  in  all  the  larger  armies. 
The  affection  may  be  regarded  as  a  camp  disease.  lu  our  army,  for  the 
puriod  18*)8-1S84,  tho  ilctith  rate  from  this  disease  was  ,05  per  1,000 
strength;  for  the  decade  1885-1804  it  was  M  per  1,000,  while  for  the 
fourteen  months,  May,  1898,  io  July,  1899,  the  death  rate  was  .70  per 
1,000,  In  the  German  army  during  times  of  peace  the  admission  rates^ 
given  as  follows,  have  been  much  lower  than  our  own  under  similar  con- 
ditions: being 

Admissions  per 
Period  1,000  Strength 

1881-82  to  1885-86 0.03 

1880-87  to  1890-91 07 

r          1891-92  to  1895-9(i 08 
1895-96  to  1897-98 07 
Among  our  own  troops  the  admission  rates,  per  1,000  strength,  were 
.11   for  the  period   1885-1894.     In   1898  cerebrospinal   fever  was  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  total  mortality  of  the  Belgian  army,  giving  a 
death  rate  of  ,35  per  1,000. 

This  infection  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  troop  disease.  Even  in 
the  Middle  Ages  there  are  fleeting  references  made  to  it  in  the  medical 
literature.  Great  Britain  has  suffered  much  from  this  disease  among 
her  troops,  especially  with  those  from  Canada.  Previous  to  the  war, 
epidemic  cerebrospinal  fever  was  a  rarity  in  England,  hut  now  much  of 
it  is  found  among  billeted  troops,  and  also  among  the  population  tliere- 
about.  Many  of  the  cases  are  mild  and  thus  escape  detection;  some  of 
them  are  rapidly  fulminating,  and  otliers  conform  to  no  type,  al!  of  which 
makes  diagnosis  di*Bcult.  Most  of  the  cases  present  at  onset  only  influen- 
zal symptoms,  or  during  a  short  course  have  no  other  definite  symp- 
tomatology. 

The  meningococcus  gets  to  the  meninges  cither  directly  from  the 
nasopharynx,  or  indirectly  through  the  blood.  Its  "normal*'  habitat 
appears  to  he  the  roof  of  the  nasopharynx. 

Tbe  disease  may  be  prevented  and  outbreaks  checked,  but  only  through 
laboratory  aid  in  the  recognition^  isolation  and  relief  of  carriers.  The 
only  way  to  keep  the  infection  out  of  our  army  and  navy  is  to  examine 
all  recruits  for  meningococci  before  they  are  permitted  to  enter  camp 
or  barracks. 

1  Foiter  and  Gaakell,  "Cerebroapinal  Fever,"  Cainbridgt*,  1916. 
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Meidngoooccus  Carriers. — That  carriers  far  outnumber  the  patic 
has  been  establisshed  by  numerous  observations.  Thus,  of  16  room-mat€S 
of  a  soldier  stricken  with  meningitis,  10  were  carriers;  and  recently,  in 
England,  as  many  as  40U  carriers  have  been  found  at  one  time  in  largi? 
garrisons,  A  mother  who  nurses  a  nieningococcic  infant  is  sure  to 
become  a  carrier. 

Carrieris  outnumber  cases  ten  or  thirty  to  one.  The  number  Tarii^ 
with  certain  factors.  There  are  more  in  the  spring  than  summer  months; 
more  when  an  epidemic  is  fully  developed  than  during  the  wasing  and 
waning  stagoB;  more  in  severe  epideuiics  than  in  mild;  and  more  where 
close  personal  contact  is  favored. 

In  most  of  the  carriers  the  meningococei  disappear  in  about  four 
weeks,  although  occasionally  they  persist.  Gordon  and  his  associates 
have  had  favorable  results  with  the  inhalation  by  carriers  of  nebulized 
disinfectants.  The  most  promising  results  were  obtained  with  chloramin 
in  0,5  to  1  per  cent  solutions.  The  diflicuUy  is  in  reaching  the  menin- 
gococci in  the  na80phar}^nx.  Other  substances,  such  as  peroxid  of  hy- 
drogen, various  cresol  preparations,  and  pemianganate  of  potash  may 
be  used,    lleningococcic  vaccines  are  useless. 

Carriers  should  be  quarantined  until  the  nasopharynx  is  clear.  Mean- 
w^hile,  they  should  be  isiolatcd,  but  permitted  to  live  in  the  open  air. 
The  nasopharynx  should  be  washed  several  times  daily  by  snitfing  up  the 
germicidal  solutions  recommended  and  returning  the  fluid  through  the 
mouth- 
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Pio.  192.— DiAORAMB  Illubtratinq  SpEciAL  Sw49  (WsBT'a)  UsED  FOR  Takiwo  Ma-heihai. 
f  ROM  THS:  NABOPaAftTNX,  In  Fig,  1  th©  flexibb  wiit*  holding  the  swab  is  rontAinvd 
within  tlic  bout  glass  tube;  in  Fig.  II  it  u)  extryded  ra  Jo  use.  The  swab  %b  h^rv  fir 
ducinl  ooo-htilf  la  8iie« 

TfiE  Recooxition  of  Menix'oococcus  CAnRiERs. — Tlte  specimen 
should  he  taken  from  the  roof  of  the  nasopharynx,  with  a  sterile  cotton 
0wab,  guarded  by  a  glass  tubCi  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  IM). 
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important  to  prevent  contaminations  by  orgaimms  in  the  mouth 
and  fialiTa. 

The  meningococcus  is  very'  frail,  and  therefore  the  plates  should  be 
made  immediately.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  acid  and  is  soon  destroyed 
by  the  acidity  of  contaminating  organisms.  Sodium  chlorid  is  also  toxic 
to  the  meningococcus,  and  therefore  salt  solution  should  not  be  used  as 
a  diluent,  and  salt  is  conmionly  omittiHl  from  the  culture  media. 

The  meningococcus  may  be  gro^^n  upon  sheep-scrum  dextrose  agar; 
ascitic  agar,  blood-scrum  agar,  pea-extract  trypsin  agar  which  has  re- 
cently been  recommended  by  Gordon,*  or  liver  agar. 


V/    CSa 


Fig.  103. — Diagram  iLLuexRATiKo  thb  Method  of  Takiko  Matebiai,  rnou  thb  Naso- 
FHAHYxx  BY  Means  uf  a  Special  Swab.  W — wire  holder  of  8 — awab;  P — soft 
p&tate;  I>— tongue  depressor.     (After  Dopter.) 

The  sheep-serum  agar  is  made  with  one  part  of  sheep  serum  and 
three  parts  of  double  distilled  water  The  sheep  serum  Is  obtained  by 
clotting  and  eentrifugiog.  This  diluted  serum  is  then  sterilized  frac- 
tionally in  the  Arnold  for  thirty  minutes  on  three  successive  days.  The 
agar  i.^  prepared  separately  witli  2  per  cent  agar  and  1  per  cent  peptone 
reaction  0.2  to  pbcnolphthalein.  The  platen  are  made  by  adding  1  c.c, 
of  the  ililuted  sheep  serum  to  5  c.e.  of  the  li<]uefied  agar  at  40**  C. 

Tliree  or  four  petri  plates  are  seeded  with  the  swab.  These  plates 
are  then  incubated  over  night,  or  aljout  fourteen  hours  at  37**  C,  Watch 
for  small  moist  colonies  with  regular  outline;  then  let  the  plates  stand 
at  room  temperature  (about  25®  C.)  for  several  hours.  This  permits 
the  colon icH  of  Micrococcus  catarrhalis  to  grow  and  affords  a  reaJy 
method  of  differentiation,  for  the  meningococcus  does  not  multiply  at 
room  temperature. 

Suspicious  colonies  are  fished  to  sheep-senim  dextrose  agar  slants  or 
other  suitable  media,  incubated  over  night,  and  tested  for  agglutination 
with  a  polyvalent  serum.    The  cultures  for  the  agglutination  test  should 

iBrit.  Med.  Jour.,  1010,  II,  HIZSIS. 
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Ik  less  than  twenty-four  hourg  old,  for  by  that  time  involution  fornix 

appear,  and  the  older  colonies  make  less  satisfactory  8U8i>en8ions. 

The  agglutination  is  done  maeroseopically  at  50*"  C.  and  the 
are  allowed  to  stimd  at  this  temperature  for  several  hours,  or  over 
before  taking  the  final  reading. 

Cultures  that  are  agglutinated  with  a  dilution  of  1:200  or  over  SS 
regarded  as  positive- 
Prevention,— Prevention  coni^iats  in  the  isolation  of  the  patienta  and 
the  detection  and  isolation  of  carriers.  Crowding  nnist  l>e  avoided  and 
the  command  scattered  into  sanitary  units  as  widely  as  cireuiuBtanoeB 
and  military  expediency  permit.  The  billeting  of  soldiers  among  eivilt&ns 
should  be  forbid«len.  Cor>'za8  and  catarrhs  should  receive  attention,  far 
they  are  liable  to  be  predisposing  factors.  Cold  is  al;*o  a  determining 
factor. 

Laboratory  facilities  and  i^killed  bacteriologists  are  necessary  to  solfft 
the  problem  of  cerebrospinal  fever,     (See  also  page  197,) 

DIAHRHEAL  DISEASES 

Typhoid  fever,  dysenter}',  an<l  cholera,  ont^  so  prevalent  and  fatal  IT 
armies,  are  now  well  eonlrolled  by  propbylactie  inoculutions  and  by  sani- 
tary measures.  During  our  Civil  War,  dysentery  and  diarrhea  pro- 
duced more  sickness  and  deaths  than  any  other  form  of  diseaj^*.  They 
caused  5 7^:2 05  deaths  and  18,000  discharges  in  the  Xorthem  Amiy 
alone. 

Simple  diarrheal  diseases  are  still  common  occurrences.  They  are 
mostly  bacterial  infections  caused  by  some  member  of  the  colon- tj'jjhoid 
group  of  organisms — usually  B,  enteriiidis  or  B,  pftrai^phosn^,  or  a 
closely  related  type  (see  page  618) ,  Tbese  infections,  commonly  miscalled 
**ptomaine''  j>oisoning,  are  taken  in  food  and  drink.  Diarrheal  diseases 
are  also  caused  by  coarse  food  or  irritating  substances.  Exposure  to 
cold  and  damp  will  bring  on  an  attack  in  a  susceptible  {x^rson.  Such 
individuals  should  wear  a  woolen  stomacher.  Flies  which  come  from 
*%o  man's  land"  between  the  trenches  are  assumed  to  be  responsible 
for  some  of  these  eases.  Tbe  diarrheal  diseases  once  so  prevalent  and 
BO  fatal  among  troops  are  not  a  ijroldcm  of  this  war. 

GAS  POISONING 

Poisonous  gases  are  produced  by  all  explosives,  but  owing  to  th«T 
rapid  diifusion,  are  mostly  harmless  unless  they  collect  in  enclosed 
spaces,  such  as  dugouts,  conning  towers  or  cellars.  Under  such  oondi* 
tions  carbon  monoxid  poisoning  may  occur.  Shells  wliieb  are  especially 
constructed  to  set  free  asphyxiating  and  lachrymatory  gasea  have  \tea 
much  used,  but  very  little  is  known  of  their  composition. 
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Heavy  gases  set  free  to  drift  with  the  wind  cause  the  most  eerious 
form  of  gas  poisoning.  This  method  was  devised  by  tlie  Germans^  and 
was  first  used  April  22,  1015.  The  gas  used  has  never  been  coUeeted  for 
analysis  hut  it  is  probably  chlnrin  in  most  cases.  Carbonyl  ehlorid 
(COCL)  has  also  been  used.  This  forms  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture.  Sulphur  dioxid  (SO,)  has  also  been  tried,  and  expert 
ments  with  ox  ids  of  nitrogen  ami  other  heavy  gases  have  been  made. 
Bespirators  soaketl  in  a  soluiion  of  sodiimi  bicarbonate,  thioHulphate  or 
other  neutrali2ing  substance  give  efficient  protection.  Kegular  drills  in 
the  use  of  the  respirators  and  inspection  to  see  tliat  they  are  in  good 
condition  are  most  important,  as  it  takes  time  to  get  accustomed  to 
breathing  while  wearing  a  respirator,  and  a  damaged  respirator  may  be 
worse  than  use  loss. 

The  first  effect  produced  hy  the  irritant  action  of  tJie  gas  is  a  pro- 
fuse exudation  of  a  thin,  light  yellow,  albuminous  fluid  hy  tlie  bronchial 
mucous  memijrane,  as  well  as  a  very  active  secretion  by  the  lachrymal 
and  salivary  glands;  these  are  the  results  of  protective  reflexes,  tlm 
object  of  which  is  to  dilute  the  irritant  poison  and  render  it  innocuous. 
At  the  same  time  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  occurs  in  an  attempt 
to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  gas  into  the  alveolL  In  severe  cases  the 
bronchial  secretion  and  spasm  not  only  fail  to  protect  the  alveoli,  but  oh- 
fitruct  the  entry  of  air  into  the  lungs  to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient 
becomes  asphyxiated  and  many  die  before  tlie  fluid  is  expectorated  and 
the  spasm  relaxes.  An  autopsy  at  this  stage  sliows  slight  congestion  of 
the  larynx  and  intense  congestion  and  edema  of  the  trachea  and  larger 
bronchi,  which  are  filled  with  frothy  fluid.  The  lungs  are  intensely  con- 
gested and  eflcmatous,  but  the  violent  respiration  caused  by  the  asphyxia 
produces  small  patches  of  over-distended  lung,  seen  on  the  surface  as 
light  gray  areas  in  the  least  damaged  parts,  into  whieh  air  can  still  pass. 
The  distended  alveoli  may  rupture  into  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  air 
may  spread  into  the  mediastinum  and  even  to  the  neck. 

For  the  effects  of  carbon  monoxid  poisoning,  see  page  7^1, 


SHELL  SHOCK 

Shell  shock  and  other  functional  nervous  disorders  are  relatively 
more  common  in  this  than  in  any  previous  war,  mainly  owing  to  the 
enormous  numbers  of  high  explosive  shells.  No  visible  injury  can  be 
seen  in  shell  sliock,  although  in  some  cases  physical  concussion  has 
occurred. 

The  symptoms  of  shell  shock  occur  most  readily  in  men  with  a  neu- 
ropathic inlieritance  and  in  those  who  are  abnormally  emotional  or  have 
previously  suffered  from  a  nervous  breakdown,  or  suffered  from  coneus- 
eion  as  a  result  of  injur}'  to  the  head.     A  single  explosion  is  unlikely  to 
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is  not  known,  but  it  i^  now  clvnv  ihul  it  is  nonvolatile  and  reMnous 
nattiri^.  that  it  is  absfut  from  the  pollen  and  plant  hairs.  The  toxic 
suhstaoees  in  the  several  plants  are  identical  or  very  closely  related, 
Pfaff  ^  isolated  a  fixed  oil,  toxieodendrol,  of  which  1/1000  milligram  in 
two  drops  of  oil  will  &et  up  localized  edema  and  vej?icatioa, 

The  dermatitis  may  sometimes  be  averted,  even  after  handling  these 
plants,  by  the  free  use  of  soap  and  water  and  alcoliol,  but  the  applica- 
tion muj>t  be  thorou|;h  or  else  it  will  only  tend  to  spread  the  irritating 
poieon. 

Bhobie  Itch  is  a  term  m  indefinitely  applied  that  it  has  de4?ervedly 
llleii  into  disuse  among  medical  men.  It  is  stiH  the  popular  lay  tenn 
in  use  in  many  hot  countries  to  include  a  number  of  skin  di^eag^  which 
affect  the  axillae,  the  genitocrural  regions  and  parts  of  the  body  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  clothing,  Dliobie  itch  includes  chafing  (ery- 
thema intertrigo),  the  various  body  ringworms  (tricophytons),  pem- 
phigus contagiosiii>  and  also  prickly  beat  (miliaria)* 

Sand  fleas  and  leeches  are  moi^t  annoying  in  the  tropics.  Sand  flett, 
chtgo8  or  ji^^gers  are  flealiko  insects,  and  the  gravid  female  burrows  in 
the  nkin  of  any  part  of  the  body,  especially  the  soles  of  the  feet*  The 
insects  appear  as  small  black  or  red  specks  in  the  midst  of  a  blanched, 
tense,  shotlike  area,  which  may  become  as  large  as  a  small  pea.  The 
insectj^  may  lie  removed  with  fine  forceps  or  a  pointed  instrument  wh^a 
tlie  trouble  subsides. 

Leeches  (Hirudinea)  are  often  annoying,  especially  in  bathing  and 
fording.  So  far  as  known,  they  do  not  transmit  disease.  Land  leeehea 
for  the  most  part  are  encountered  in  the  tropics.  Some  of  these  often 
penetrate  thick  clothing  to  reach  the  skin,  making  the  UBe  of  legging? 
and  shoes  imperative  where  they  abound*  The  bites  of  leeches  are  pain- 
less, and  tlirough  secondary  infections  may  lead  tu  ulcers. 


SANITATION  IN  CAMP  AND  ON  THE  MARCH 


PERSONAL  HYGIENE  OP  THE  SOLDIER 

The  March, — Troops  marching  in  close  formation  suffer  from  to- 
calle<l  ""crowd  poisoning" — believed  to  be  due  mainly  to  heat  and  hn- 
midity,  aggravated  by  dust  (see  page  (>85).  It  is  now  customar)*  in 
nearly  all  armies  to  present  as  wide  a  front  as  possible  while  on  iIj* 
road;  usually  two  coluums  march  aloni^  the  sides  of  the  road,  leaving  f 
ventilating  aisle  down  the  middle.  Much  of  the  fatigue  and  hardshipi 
of  marching  liavc  in  recent  times  been  rdievctl  by  thf  use  of  autotructo  i 
and  trofrp  trains. 

The  "route  step"  is  used  on  the  march — that  is,  each  man  u><  - 

iJour.  of  Exp.  Med.,  1807,  Yd.  li,  p.  181. 
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step  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  but  distance  in  rank  must  be  preserved* 
For  ordinary  niarcliing,  the  step,  according  to  the  United  States  R^u- 
lations,  is  at  the  rate  of  90  per  minute,  each  30  inches  long,  or  2*5  miles 
per  hour*  Quick  time  moves  at  the  rate  oi  120  such  steps,  or  3.4  miles 
petr  hour;  double  time  is  180  stops,  each  35  inclies  long,  or  six  miles  per 
hour.  The  figures  for  other  countries  are  in  general  similar  to  our 
own.  The  rate  of  march  is  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  roads 
or  ground  covered,  as  well  as  by  head  winds,  storm;*,  great  heat  or  snow, 
sizes  of  command,  the  burden  carried,  the  discipline,  character  of  the 
troops,  etc. 

Marching  at  night,  save  for  tactical  reasons,  and  marching  in  the 
iottest  part  of  the  day  should  be  avoided.    The  command  should  have  a 

it  breakfast  before  starting.  Halts  should  be  arranged  by  hours 
xather  than  by  bugle,  since  the  different  rates  of  travel  frequently  allow 
the  head  of  the  column  to  finish  its  rest  before  the  rear  has  caught  up. 
JThe  head  of  the  column  should  be  taken  in  turn  by  the  various  com- 
panies. The  first  halt  iisnally  wcurs  during  the  la^^t  fifteen  minutes  of 
the  first  hour,  to  give  the  men  a  chance  to  relieve  themselves,  readjust 
clothing,  cinches,  etc.  All  other  halts  during  the  day  are  usually  about 
ten  minutes  for  infantry^  five  minutes  for  cavalry,  and  five  to  ten  minutes 
for  artillery,  except  the  noon  rest,  which  should  be  at  least  an  hour. 
During  halts,  the  men  should  be  encouraged  to  lie  at  full  length  on  the 
ground,  utilizing  such  shelter  as  the  place  alFords,  and  in  tlie  case  of 
foot  soldiers,  to  knead  the  buttocks  and  thighs  to  assist  in  muscular 
recuperation, 

When  a  "halt  order**  is  given,  proper  officers  of  the  quartermasier's 
and  medical  corps  sliould  accompan}^  the  officer  detailed  to  go  ahead  to 
select  a  camp  site,  procure  supplies  and  forage,  investigate  the  water, 
etc.  The  medical  officer  carries  his  notebook,  in  which  is  recorded 
the  choice  of  camp  sites,  with  a  sanitary  survey  embracing  observed 
data  of  importance,  as  w^ell  as  all  other  items  of  medical  interest  from 
day  to  day.  Seasoned  troops  can  readily  cover  20  miles  day  after  day, 
with  one  day's  rest  a  week.  Over  20  miles  a  day  for  infantry  is  re- 
garded as  a  forced  march. 

The  character  of  the  march  is  a  factor  wdu*ch  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  must  not  be  imprudently  designed,  in  length  or  de- 
tail, so  that  the  strength  and  spirits  of  the  soldier  will  break  down;  in 
this  case,  the  more  he  marehefi,  and  the  nearer  the  enemy  he  gets,  the 
less  fit  will  he  be  for  the  encounter.  In  a  hostile  country,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  keep  troops  fresh  and  make  only  short  marches,  for  fatigue 
and  exhaustion  are  as  inimical  to  courage  and  initiative  of  action  as 
they  are  to  physical  endurance.  Military  restrictions  of  an  unneeessary 
nature  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  since  in  marching  at  ease  the 
ordinary  journey  is  relieved  of  much  of  its  harassing  character  and  be- 
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comes  a  salutary  and  Btioiulating  exercise.  The  movements  of  the  in* 
dividual  soldier  should  not  be  restralBed  by  precise  military  rules,  but 
should  occur  more  easily  in  the  better  maintenance  of  equilibrium. 

The  march  slioubi  be  considered  as  labor  performed  in  addition  to 
the  daily  routine  of  camp  or  garrison  and  not  at  all  as  the  only  drain 
upon  ilie  energies  of  the  f^oldier.  According  to  Notter  and  Firth,  Caa^ 
tan  and  others,  the  average  daily  work  of  the  ordinary  laborer  is  from 
350  to  400  foot-tons,  or  about  1/6  or  1/7  the  force  theoretically  obtain- 
able from  the  food  taken  by  tlie  individual.  For  a  aoldier  weighing 
lf)0  pounds,  a  march  of  10  miles  over  flat  country  amounts  to  250.30 
foot-toes,  or  wliat  would  be  a  rather  small  daily  expenditure  of  energy 
for  the  civilian  laborer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  march  of  20  miles  witli 
a  weight  of  (VO  pnunda  is  alone  a  very  hard  da^s  work  for  the  jJoldicr, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  labor  necessarily  involved  in  mak- 
ing and  breaking  camp,  and  the  other  laborious  duties  incident  to  the 
field,  and  such  severe  labor  couH  not  long  be  continuetl  without  injuritiua 
efTeC'ts.  If  the  weight  be  badly  adjusted  or  the  ground  not  level,  the 
expenditure  of  energy  becomes  greater,  as  is  also  the  case  if  it  be 
done  in  a  shorter  time.  Velocity  is  also  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  strain  on  heart  and  lungs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
if  very  rapid  or  very  long  marches  are  required,  the  troops  are  usually 
sent  out  in  light  marching  order,  with  the  equipment  reduced  to  the 
minimum;  or  they  may  later  bring  the  labor  within  their  powers  of 
endurance  by  discarding  portions  of  their  equipment  en  route. 

Forced  Marches.— Forced  marches  are,  fortunately,  but  rarely  re- 
quired. Anytliing  above  18  or  20  miles  is  practically  a  forced  marcli, 
unless  the  conditions  of  the  weather,  temperature  and  terrain  are  ex- 
tremely favorable.  In  Mexico,  a  French  column  is  said  to  have  traveled 
30  miles  in  5  hours  at  night,  rested  1  hour,  and  then  marched  9  miles 
further.  According  to  Thomas,  the  grenadiers  of  Oudinot,  ia  1805, 
pursued  the  corps  of  Werneck  for  three  consecutive  daya^  the  daily 
marches  being  30,  40  and  50  miles,  respectively. 

Three  regiments  of  British  infantry,  in  July,  1809,  marched  C3 
miles  in  26  consecutive  hours,  carrying  anns,  ammunition  and  packs — ia 
all,  a  weight  of  between  50  and  00  pounds.  Tliis  march  implied  W 
expenditure  of  energy  equal  to  about  fjOO  foot-tons.  One  of  theae  eamt 
regiments,  during  the  Indian  mutiny,  marched  42  miles  in  20  holing 
and  on  the  following  morning  marched  10  miles  and  engaged  the  muti- 
neers. But  marchess  of  such  character  may  he  snid  practically  to  exoeid 
the  powers  of  any  large  military  force  under  normal  conditions. 

In  a  forced  march,  after  four  hours,  the  column  should  be  hal 
for  an  hour,  during  winch  time  the  men  should,  if  water  l)e  at  Iimlfc' 
and  the  weather  permit,  wash  the  face,  hands,  neck  and  feet;  but  dii- 
eriniination  as  to  the  duration  of  the  halt  must  be  employed  since  the 
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men  stiffeo  \ip  if  prolonged  rests  are  pi^rmilted.  A  light  lunch  should 
preferably  be  issued  at  such  a  halt  Following  a  forced  march  a  rest 
of  a  day  will  usually  be  necessary*  Hence  such  a  special  effort,  besidea 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  actually  gains  nothing  in  distance 
on  a  long  Journey. 

One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  long  distance  marching  in  a 
lew  hours  in  recent  time  is  that  of  the  City  of  London  Imperial  Vol- 
unteers who,  in  South  Africa,  in  August,  1000,  covered  30  miles  in  10 
hours  hoping,  according  to  a  despatch  of  Lord  Koberts,  to  prevent  Gen- 
eral DeWct  from  cros^^ing  the  Krugersdorp-Potchefstrooni  railway.  The 
celebrated  march  of  Lord  Roberts  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar,  in  1880,  over 
tery  rough  country,  was  performed  in  23  days.  The  longest  day's 
arches  were  20  and  SI  miles,  and  the  average  distance  covered  waa 
nearly  17  miles. 

Among  the  best  known  long  marches  are  several  by  United  States 
troops,  who  hold  the  record  for  long  distance  contiunoits  marching  from 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  a  point  in  California,  a  distance  of  1,800 
miles,  in  190  days^  28  of  which  were  given  up  to  resting,  so  that  in  163 
flays  of  actual  marching,  an  average  distance  of  a  little  more  than  11 
miles  wag  traversed.  In  I860,  a  portion  of  another  regiment  went  from 
Camp  Floyd,  Utah,  to  Fort  Buchanan,  New  Mexico,  a  distance  of  1,000 
miles,  in  140  days. 

In  the  P"  ran  CO- Prussian  War  of  1870,  a  company  of  French  chasseurs 
marched,  in  very  inclement  weather,  over  an  exceedingly  difficult  road, 
for  41  hours,  with  one  re?t  of  an  hour,  another  of  2y^  hours,  and  halts 
of  8  minutes  in  each  of  the  marching  hours*  The  exact  distance  marclied 
is  not  known,  but  the  instance  is  cited  as  one  of  exceptional  endurance 
and  hardship. 

Tbe  German  Garde-Corps,  consisting  of  30,000  infantry,  left  the 
Rhine  on  August  3,  lost  less  than  9,000  in  action,  and  on  Septemlier  3, 
the  day  after  Sedan,  numljcred  13,000  for  duty.  On  September  19,  they 
reached  Paris  wiHi  hut  9,000  meu,  more  t\mn  11,000  having  been  broken 
down  by  exertion,  little  actual  sickness  having  occurred  { Harrington), 

Discipline  and  Sanitation.^ — The  two  essentials  of  good  marching 
are  discipline  and  sanitation.  Troopers  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  column  witliout  permission.  TJiose  who  fall  out,  or  desire  to,  should 
be  examined  by  a  mcnlical  officer  and  a  sympathetic  watch  kept  to  prevent 
malingering.  Plnccs  for  latrines  at  halts  are  designated  wliere  the  shal- 
low "straddfe  trenches"  are  required  to  be  used,  covered  with  earth  and 
marked  on  leaving.  Water  for  daily  use  should  l>e  boiled,  filtered  or 
treated  witli  "lileach**  the  niglit  before.  In  tlie  tropica  each  man  should 
be  supplied  two  canteens,  on  account  of  increased  loss  through  per- 
spiration. Soldiers  slionld  l>e  encouraged  to  drink  as  little  water  aa 
possible  while  on  the  road.    A  seasoned  soldier  conserves  the  supply  in 
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his  water  bottle.  The  men  should  be  instructed  in  the  advantages  of 
using  a  little  water  as  a  mouth- wash,  followed  by  a  few  swallows;  alio 
in  the  use  of  pebbles  and  chewing  grains  to  prevent  the  sensation  of  thirst 
The  canteen  should  be  filled  only  at  authorized  places,  with  safe  water. 

Bathing  is  very  important,  especially  for  foot  soldiers.  All  troops 
ehould  wash  the  face,  neck  and  feet  as  well  aa  the  genital  and  axillary 
regions  witli  a  darop  towel  with  soap,  each  morning  and  evening.  Daily 
baths  are  advisable  in  permanent  camps;  tubs  and  showers  can  be  ar- 
ranged with  pails  and  makeshifts  with  very  little  trouble  and  are  much  M 
appreciated  by  the  men,  ™ 

An  anriy  literally  marches  on  its  feet  as  well  as  "on  its  belly**;  there* 
fore,  the  care  of  the  feet  should  he  a  matter  of  gravest  concern  to  offieem 
and  men  (for  shoes  and  their  selection,  see  page  1232),  Begulatioos 
require  that  fout  sobliers  bathe  tlie  feet  daily  at  the  end  of  the  matxrh 
in  cold  water,  but  only  long  enough  to  cleanse  the  skin  and  set  up  an 
invigorating  reaction.  Clean  socks  should  be  donned  daily  and  Uioie 
removed  washed  out  to  dry  over  night.  Extra  socks  are  carried  as  part 
of  every  man^s  equipment  If  possible^  the  shoes  should  be  clianged 
every  few  days  for  tlie  extra  pair  in  the  wagon  train.  If  rubbing  or 
creases  have  i>een  felt,  tlie  socks  should  be  turned  inside  out  or  diaogted 
to  the  other  foot  during  tlie  halts.  If  blisters  or  excoriations  occur  the 
serum  may  be  squeezed  out  and  tlie  area  protected  with  adhesive  plaster 
Abraded  areas  may  be  greased.  As  a  rule,  practice  marches  will  have 
been  given  raw  troops  to  toughen  the  feet,  winch  may  be  fortified  by  a 
daily  soaking  in  an  alum  bath  or  in  dilute  alcohol.  Often,  however, 
foot  troubles  will  arise  in  experienced  troops;  when  this  happens,  th«y 
should  be  treated  as  above  outlined.  Sometimes  the  feet  are  soaped  in 
the  morning  to  lessen  friction.  A  dusting  powder  composed  of  tatctira 
87  per  cent,  starch  10  per  cent,  and  salicylic  acid  3  per  cent  is  supplied 
and  may  be  shaken  into  the  socks  and  shoes.  The  use  of  a  dusting 
powder  is  usually  preferred  to  that  of  other  expedients.  In  some  coun- 
tries socks,  which  are  not  issued  to  the  troops,  are  su Instituted  wholly  by 
grease,  or  by  bandages,  or  strips  wound  around  the  feet,  either  greaaed^ 
dry  or  dusted  with  powder.  The  men  should  he  taught  to  mi  their  \o(t 
nails  across  squarely,  as  tliis  tends  to  prevent  ingrown  foe  nails  and  other 
troubles. 

The  care  of  the  teeth  is  important.  The  soldier  should  be  rtHjuircd 
to  give  them  daily  attention  with  brush  and  powder. 

While  in  camp  the  soldier  must  look  to  his  own  laundry.  If  a  stream 
18  not  available  the  clothes  may  be  boiled  in  camp.  Only  within  rwent 
years  have  places  for  laundering  been  provided  in  garrisons.  Befow 
1908,  our  soldiers  were  required  to  have  their  laundry  done  outside  d 
the  post,  or  do  it  themselves — a  measure  which  was  anything  but 
factory. 
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H  Moving  columns  bury  or  burn  their  excreta  and  garbage.  In  camp 
■-^feach  company  has  it^  owe  latrines  for  excreta  and  garbage^  sometimes 
two  of  the  former,  which  sbouhl  be  covered  and  marked  on  leaving. 
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Fio»  194. — Camp  of  a  Regiment  dp  In-fantry,  War  Strength.     (Field  Service  Regu- 
lations. U.  S.  A„  1914.) 

The  general  plan  of  a  camp  is  shown  in  Fig.  194  The  kUchens 
are  placed  as  far  as  pos8il>le  from  tlie  latrines,  and  the  latrines  are  placed 
at  least  50  yards  from  the  men. 

Sanitary  Police. — ^Each  company  commander  in  turn  is  "officer  of 
the  day/'  and  as  such  is  responsible  for  camp  sanitation.  The  effective- 
ness with  which  policing  is  done  depends  largely  on  discipline.     The 
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ofSeer  of  the  day  and  his  detail  look  after  the  proper  use  of  latrine^p 
the  proper  care  of  night  urine  tubs  and  their  lanlemt*,  their  pro|jer 
cteaning  and  storage  during  tlie  day,  the  proper  disposal  of  nil  refo^ 
paper,  and  in  general  the  cleanliness  and  orderliness  of  the  camp*  It 
ia  evidence  of  poor  diseipiline  as  well  as  a  danger  and  dii-grace  when  A 
camp  is  fringed  with  fecal  depqsits  and  trash.  The  sanitary  inspcctioa 
shoold  he  thorough  and  complete.  The  surgeon  makes  a  daily  inj^pection 
of  the  camp,  usually  at  9  A.  M.,  accomiuinied  hy  tlie  camp  sanitary  police. 
Often  it  heeomes  advisable  to  have  the  entire  sanitary  police  under  the 
control  of  the  chief  surgeon  in  order  to  aholii^h  nuisances. 

Sick  call  is  usually  sounded  after  arriving  in  camps^  and  in  fixed 
camps  nsually  at  5  p.  m. 

In  permanent  camps,  manure  produced  hy  tlie  many  animals  sho^ 
l>e  disposed  of  so  as  not  to  hroed  Hies  or  l>e  a  nuisance.  The  pi<it4 
lines  should  be  thoroughly  raked  at  freqiient  intervals,  and  the  mauunr 
removed  daily  to  a  spot  several  miles  from  camp.  It  should  then  W 
hurnetl  with  oil  or  dis|>osed  of  to  farmers,  Tlie  picket  line  should  be 
thoroughly  burned  over  with  straw  and  coal  oil  to  diminish  odors  and 
prevent  fly  hreecling. 

Field  bakeries  and  eating  places  should  lie  screened  and  flies  com- 
baled  with  traps,  poisons,  sticky  paper,  eto. 

The  raerlieal  officer  should  he  authorized  to  issue  ordere  in  the  name 
of  the  commanding  officer  for  t!ie  immediate  remedying  of  all  sajiitarr 
defects.  He  should  then  be  held  accountable  for  results.  The  mere 
issuance  of  orders  is  not  sufficient;  success  in  camp  sanitation  depends 
upon  enthusiasm,  cooperation,  and  incessant  vigilance. 

Transportation,  —  Prior  to  embarking  on  transports,  all  trtiops 
should  he  carefully  exannnerl  to  remove  those  suffering  from  communi- 
cable diseases,  and  to  eliminate  any  who  seem  unfit  for  foreign  service. 
All  transports  should  have  an  isolation  hospital  for  eases  of  infecUoQ 
that  may  break  out 

In  moving  troops  by  rail,  certain  sanitary  precautiona  need  to  bt 
observed.  Troop  trains  travel  slowly,  because  the  animals  must  be  un- 
loaded for  exercise  at  intervals,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  freight 
ears  are  used  for  baggage.  Three  enlisted  men  occupy  each  double  e€ii 
or  section  of  a  sleeper.  This  allows  the  normal  accommodation  of  one 
person  for  storage  of  the  eijuipment  of  the  tliree  soldiers.  Inspct^tiona 
of  the  train  must  be  made  at  fre<|uent  intervals  to  insure  cleanlinw^ 
pflrticularly  all  toilet  rooms.  A  regiment  usually  travels  in  three  train 
sections,  one  for  each  battalion.  The  wagons,  animals,  forage,  ratina, 
and  baggage  of  the  battalion  go  with  it  in  the  section,  so  that  the  troops 
are  ready  for  independent  movement  promptly  upon  entraining.  Th« 
sanitary  personnel  is  divided  among  each,  and  if  possible  a  medical 
officer  should  accompany  each  train. 
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^^m  CAB^  SITES 

Sanitary  preference,  in  tlie  selection  of  the  camp  Bite,  must  often 
yield  to  military  necessity;  but  the  extent  to  which  the  former  may  be 
disregarded  la  only  to  be  measured  by  the  exigencieB  of  the  military  sit^ 
uation.  The  proper  location  of  the  camp  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  maintaining  the  health  and  efficiency  of  troops,  and  de- 
L  mands  intelligent  and  careful  consideration.  The  site  should  be  choj>en 
W  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  the  command^  should  permit  of  ready 
internal  communication,  am!  should  be  located,  if  at  all  of  a  permanent 

■character,  near  a  road  practicable  for  wliceled  vehicles.    Possible  meteor- 
ological conditions  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
locality  should  never  be  such  as  could  receive  the  overflow  of  a  water- 
course or  the  surface  drainage  from  liigh  gi'ound  during  rainstorms. 
The  dcsidenxta  in  the  selection  of  the  camp  f^ite,  from  the  standpoint 
^Hof  the  line  officer,  are  wood,  water  and  grass — in  abundance  and  of  good 
^■quality.     To  these  the  sanitary  officer  will  add  dryness  of  soil  and  sur* 
^lioundings,  elevation  of  site  and  protection  from  winds.     No  sanitary 
^■precautions  can  fully  atone  for  the  selection  of  an  unhcalthful  camp 
^Bsite,  even  though  they  will  do  much  toward  the  diminution  of  sickness, 
^■And  hence  the  prompt  reestabliBhment  of  a  badly  located  camp  in  a 
■  more  desirable  locality  is  imperative.     On  the  other  hand,  the  best  of 
natural  sites  will  soon  be  defiled  by  lack  of  sanitary  care,  often  resulting 
from  inefficient  policing,     Witli  the  observance  of  proper  sanitary  regu- 
lations and  a  careful  police,  an  originally  good  camping  ground  will  con- 
tinue to  be  healthful  for  a  proportionately  knger  time. 

Munson  fornmlatcd  the  maxim  that  "if  excreta  are  not  moved  op 
destroyed^  the  soldier  must  move,  or  he  will  be  destroyed.*'    In  the  un- 
►Banitary  ages,  a  moving  command  had  better  health  than  troops  in  per- 
aent  camps — because  they  left  their  excreta  behind- 

abandoned  camp  site  should  never  be  utilized  by  another  com- 
mand, for  the  slightly  greater  labor  involved  in  the  clearing  or  arrange- 
ment of  a  new  camp  area  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased 
safety  of  the  troops* 

Topography*— \Alii!e  many  factors  combine  to  determine  the  health- 
fulness  of  localities,  there  are  certain  physical  features  of  tlie  surface 
of  the  earth,  which,  as  shown  by  experience,  may  be  accepted  as  fair  in- 
dications of  the  salubrity  of  tfie  location  in  which  they  occur.  High 
ground  should  always  be  selected  for  the  camp  site;  since  not  only  is 
the  surface  drainage  better,  but  exposure  to  air  currents,  as  well  as  les- 
sened atmosplieric  pressure,  increases  the  rapidity  of  evaporation.  Camps 
should  never  be  located  in  ravines  or  the  dry  beds  of  water  courses. 
Narrow,  circumscribed  Tdlleya  and  punch -bowl  depressions  are,  during 
warm  weather,  excessively  hot  during  the  night  as  well  as  by  day.    Ex- 


Fio.  195.— Permaxent  Fort  of  Modern  Const buctioit.     (Mun»n*a  "MiUury 
Hygiene/'  Wm.  Wood  A  Co,) 

An  abuudajiee  of  good  water  is  of  the  first  importance  for  troops, 
and  encampment  in  its  Ticinity  is  a  neceBsity  for  a  marching  con\mand| 
irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  camp  site  and  a  posfiiWe  exposure  to. 
malarial  infection*     Still,  proximity  to  bodies  of  water  docs  not  na^ 


tBsarily  render  a  locality  unhealtiiful»  and  the  bank  of  a  lake  or  river, 
I  not  marsh V,  may  make  an  excellent  camp  site.    A  guard  shonM  be  set 
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Newly  ploughed  ground  is  not  desirable  for  ramping  purpose 
tliough  a  Bite  which  has  long  beea  under  cultivation  is  usually  healthful 
All  soil  upon  whieh  the  covering  of  turf  has  been  destroyed  is  dusty  m 
dry  weatlien  Dusty  camp  sites  are  a  nuisance  and  a  menace  to  hcaUh. 
Camp  grounds  should  he  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  command  with- 
out crowding.  The  diiferent  organizations  should  be  separated  as  far  as 
military  considerations  and  the  availahle  land  permit,  so  as  to  dis- 
courage the  spre^id  of  conmiunicable  disease,  which  i«  always  to  be 
guarded  against.  A  brigade  of  4,000  to  5,000  men  is  as  large  a  foite 
as  it  is  desirable  to  put  into  one  camp. 

tEentage. — ^Teots  are  of  many  shapes  and  sizes,  according  to  the  d« 
for  which  they  are  intended.  The  tent  now  most  in  favor  wit  It  otir  army 
for  commissioned  officers  is  an  oblong  A-waU  tent.  For  tlve  men  tli^ 
pyramidal  leut  accommodates  8  mcn^  or  in  emergency  12  men.  It  ha^ 
arrangements  for  a  tent  stove  and  top  ventilation.  Modified  designs  art 
furnished  for  the  Uicss  tents,  hospital  tenths  and  also  for  use  in  the 
tropics.  Tent  flics  make  the  tent  cooler  in  summer  and  protect  a^ainf;t 
rain  and  storms. 

In  general,  the  requirements  of  a  good  military  tent  are  tliut  U 
should  not  be  of  too  great  weight,  should  he  quickly  and  securely 
pitched,  and  capable  of  being  promptly  taken  down  and  packed  for  trans- 
portation. It  should  not  be  too  large,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  must  be 
of  sufficient  size  to  afTord  an  adequate  air  space;  it  should  be  durablei 
easily  ventilated  and  aired,  and  possess  stability  in  high  winds.  H 
should  thoroughly  protjpct  the  inmates  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  and  sliould  bo  so  shaped  as  to  make  all  portions  of  the  inci 
area  of  practical  availability. 

The  material  of  which  tents  are  made  for  the  military  Bcrvii*:  uf  t" 
TTnited  States  is  8,  10,  and  12  ounce  cotton  duck.  Tliis  is  less  costly 
than  canvas,  and  is  also  less  permeable  to  water  and  less  liable  to  retract 
in  the  prc^sence  of  moisture.  Linen  tents,  iised  in  times  past,  have  failed 
to  give  satisfaction.  In  European  armies,  however,  hempen  or  linen 
canvas  is  usually  preferred*  In  the  German  and  o+her  foreign  services 
the  material  used  for  shelter  is  often  artificially  rendered  waterproof, 
usually  by  treatment  with  acetate  of  aluminum* 

The  color  of  the  10  and  15  ounce  duck  tentage  Ib  of  light  drab  or 
dusty  brown,  the  glare  of  hriglit  sunlight  being  thus  greatly  reduc^id 
and  rendered  much  less  trying  to  the  eyes  than  in  tents  made  of  white 
canvas. 

Tents  should  be  ditched.  It  is  important  to  air  and  sun  the  tents 
daily  by  raising  tho  walls ;  it  is  also  useful  to  move  them  a  few  feet  to 
a  new  site  so  that  the  simshine  may  dry  and  purify  the  old  site;  it  is 
desirable  while  on  the  march  to  avoid  recently  used  sitea,  since  old 
latrines  may  be  opened  up. 
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In  all  armies  the  tent  space  afforded  each  maB  is  very  limited,  and 
in  otir  Rervjce  the  offieial  tentage  h  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
of  hygiene.  Henec  it  is  fortunate  tliat  al>out  Vi  of  the  authorized  oc- 
cupants of  a  tent  are,  in  practice,  constantly  absent  In  France,  the 
tent  Fpace  is  calculated  at  tlie  rate  of  11  sfjuare  feet  for  each  foot  soldier 
and  28  square  feet  for  each  cavalryman.  In  our  army,  the  allowance  has 
varied  with  the  tent  employed,  as  well  as  with  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  service.  The  United  SliitcH  infantryman,  in  the  common  wall  tent, 
IB  entitled  to  17  square  feet  upon  which   to  dispose  his  person  and 
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equipment  Ground  and  air  space  heing  equal,  the  use  of  pmall  tents 
is  preferahle  to  the  employment  of  larger  canvae ;  since,  hy  the  former, 
the  danger  of  crowd-poisoning  is  much  diminished  hy  scattering  tlie  men, 
in  smaller  groups,  more  etjually  over  t!ic  company  area.  Canvas  tents 
are  fairly  permeahle  to  air,  except  when  wet,  when  ventilation  becomes 
tremely  faulty  unless  inlets  and  outlets  are  opened. 

Care  of  Tents.— Tents  should  he  ditched  at  once  on  pitching,  else 
the  floor  may  hecome  Hoodtnl  and  hedding  wet  without  a  chance  of  dry- 
ing for  several  days.  The  ground  covered  by  the  tent  should  be  aired 
daily  and  the  walls  raised  to  let  In  the  sun.  In  a  permanent  camp, 
tents  are  usually  moved  a  sliort  distance  once  a  week,  to  a  new  site. 
Every  day  the  bed  sacks  and  blankets  sbould  he  aired  on  the  guy  ropes 
and  not  on  the  ground.  To  insure  ventilation,  the  tent  door  should  not 
be  closed  entirely  at  night ;  canvas  made  damp  hy  the  dew  at  night  is 
almost  air-tight,  and  will  interfere  with  ventilation. 

Temporary  camps  are  tliose  designed  for  use  over  one  night,  or  at. 

most  a  short  time.    Permanent  camps  are  used  for  ten  days  or  more.    A 

bivouac,  or  camp  without  shelter,  diminishes  the  physical  efficiency  of 

troops,  except  for  a  few  nights  in  fine  weather.     The  sheltered  tent 
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is  the  only  protection  for  soldiers  on  the  march  in  campaign. 
soldier  then  carries  a  piece  of  canvas,  a  pole,  and  pins,  which, 
joined  to  a  eorrei^ponding  piece  and  pole  from  another  soldier,  maJoes  i 
A-shaped  tent,  84  Inches  long  and  64  inches  wide,  sntlicient  for  two 
men.  One  poncho  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  poncho  and 
blankets  are  nsed  for  covers. 

Latrines  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  camp  from  company  kite 
ens,  at  a  minimum  disstance  of  50  yards  from  the  company  tents/ 

Mess,  store  tents,  and  kitchen  pits  are  located  near  the  otticera'  lin 
%nd  about  20  yards  away.    Hence,  the  mess  tents  and  kitchen  pits 
at  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  encampment  from  the  latrines. 


SAKITATION  OF  BAKRACK8  AND  CAMPS 

Sanitation  of  barracks  and  permanent  camps  deals  with  §ite$, 
ings,  ventilation,  lighting,  heating  and  many  other  factors  which! 
been  discussed  in  other  pages  of  this  book.  A  camp  or  permanent  garri* 
son  is  a  small  compressed  city,  with  a  pecuUar  population  constitution, 
consisting  mostly  of  young  adult  males  selecied  on  account  of  health  and 
physical  fitness.  Hence,  a  permanent  army  post  should  have  an  excep- 
tional health  record-  The  main  factor  to  guard  against  is  overcrowding 
The  principles  of  camp,  post  and  barrack  sanitation  are  the  same  an 
other  habitations. 

Permanent  garrisons  should  have  complete  water  and  .sewerag 
tems,  either  independent  or  connected  with  the  neighboring  city, 
bage  and  wastes  are  either  burned  or  disposed  of  by  the  city  authoritifl 
Crude  coal  oil  is  used  more  and  more  for  burning  wastes,  as  well  as  fa 
mostjuito  and  vermin  destruction. 

Quarters  and  grounds  must  be  kept  clean  and  orderly  at  all  time 
This  ref|uircs  military  policing.  Careful  watchfulness  must  be  kept  ovc 
the  guardhouse,  kitchen,  mess  halls,  latrines,  storage  rooms,  basement 
picket  lines,  stables  and  other  places  to  keep  them  from  becoming  dir 
or  infested  with  vcrniiu. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  room  in  the  barracks  la   tlt^  gt^nenl, 
sleeping  room»  or  squad  room,  as  it  is  known.    In  this  the  soldier  spenJ 
at  least  one-third  of  his  time.     Most  of  our  barracks  are  now  built 
provide  a  floor  space  of  60  square  feet  and  ?20  cubic  feet  of  air  sp 
per  man*     Foreign  allowances  are  less.     Thus,  in  Australia,  it  is 
cubic  feet;  in  Germany,  560  for  cavalry,  and  450  for  infantry;  EngliJ 
home  station  standards  are  50O  cubic  feet. 

There  are  three  other  buildings  on  a  military  reservation  in  wh 
the  sanitary  officer  is  intimately  concerned;  namely,  the  hospital,  the 

1  Appendix  h    Field  Service  Begulations,  XT.  8.  A„  1014,  p.  173, 
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piardhouHe,  and  the  staUe,  A  regimental  post  with  a  population  of 
about  1,200  persons  has  a  hoe^pital  with  a  capacity  of  ahout  36  bedU, 
Some  of  the  things  that  tlie  sanitary  officer  should  inspect  are  the  dis- 
posal of  wastes,  dust,  cleaniug  of  walks,  elimination  of  weeds,  privies 
and  dumpSy  and  inspection  of  the  guard house>  supervji^ion  of  the  nies« 
and  bakery^  aa  well  as  of  the  hospital  and  the  general  health  of  the 
command. 

The  regulations  prescribe  hi-nionthly  examination  for  venerea!  dis- 
eases, and- special  reports  of  any  outJjreak  of  disease  or  other  unusual 
incident  likely  to  affect  the  health  of  the  connmind.  If  an  epidemic 
occurs  he  must  notify  the  eouimanding  ofticor  in  writing  and  forward 
one  copy  to  the  Surgeon  General  and  another  to  the  department  surgeon. 
The  local  health  anthorities  should  also  i>e  notified.  Progress  reports 
of  the  epidemic  are  included  in  the  monthly  sanitary  report,  which  is 
made  out  in  duplicate.  The  original  copy,  signed  by  the  commanding 
officer,  linally  rests  in  the  Surgeon  Generars  office,  the  duplicate  remain- 
ing on  file  as  part  of  the  medical  history  of  the  post. 

Water. — Drinking  water  for  the  soldier  needs  the  same  supervision 
and  purification  as  that  for  the  civilian  (see  Chapter  on  Water).  Per- 
manent camps  have  a  system  of  w^aterworks  corresponding  to  towns. 
Supplies  for  armies  on  tlie  march  and  temporary  eDcampincnts  sotne- 
times  present  unusual  diiTiculties. 

A  soldier  needs  at  least  three  quarts  daily  for  drinking  and  cooking, 
and  another  three  quarts  for  washing.  These  are  mini  mum  amounts. 
This  must  he  increased  by  one-third  or  one-half  in  the  tropics.  In  per- 
manent garrisons  at  least  thirty  gallons  per  capita  fjer  day  should  be 
provided.  Ten  gallons  of  water  per  capita  per  day  without  sewers  pre- 
sents a  serious  problem  in  disposal. 

While  on  (he  march  it  is  important  that  a  medical  officer,  well  in 
the  van,  makes  a  sanitary  survey  of  all  available  water  supplies,  which 
may  he  supplemented  by  a  few  simple  field  tests.  AU  w^ells,  springs, 
streams,  etc.,  should  be  plainly  labeled  before  the  command  arrives. 
When  a  stream  is  reached  it  is  nsnally  crossetl  for  tactical  reasons,  if  a 
halt  is  desired  at  that  point.  When  the  encampment  is  on  the  hank  of  a 
stream  it  should  at  once  be  policed  in  such  a  way  that  water  for  dnnking 
and  cooking  is  drawn  farthest  up  stream,  that  for  battling  and  launder- 
ing farthest  down  stream,  while  animals  are  watered  between.  If  it  is 
deJ^ired  to  fill  cantetms  it  is  best  to  provide  small  excavations  for  that 
purpose,  otherwise  the  water  will  soon  l>e  rendered  muddy,  making  it 
undesirable  for  those  fartlier  down  the  bank. 

BniLixo. — The  supply  for  the  day  may  l>e  hoiled  in  covered  kettles  at 
night,  so  tliat  it  may  be  cool  by  morning.  Or  each  soldier  may  boil  his 
individual  supply  in  the  canteen.  Boiling  is  a  safe  and  satisfactoiy 
method  of  rendering  water  safe.    In  the  exigencies  of  military  service 
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boiling  is  not  always  practical,  and  wlicn  resorted  to  must  be  c:axtefiiUy 
supervised. 

The  Forbes- Waterhouse  Sterilizer  is  based  upon  the  heat  exchanj^ 
prineiple*  Crude  oil  or  solid  fnel,  however,  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
heat.  Moreover,  the  outfit  when  packed  is  heavy  and  bulky  and  not 
always  reliable,  and  has  tlierefore  been  discontinued  in  our  army. 
Distillation. — ^Distillation  is  mostly  confined  to  marine  use, 
FiLTRATio>T. — Filtration  is  often  necessary  to  clarify  a  water,  hut 
except  under  unusually  favorable  circumstances  cannot  be  depelided  upon 
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Fia*  19S. — IfiHiii  Filter  (JAPJLNEse  Modbi^)*     (Koefer's  !*Miiitazy   Hyisieiie,**  W*  B* 

SatiudGis  Co.) 

tinder  military  conditions  to  render  a  water  safe.  The  British  and. 
French  troops  both  use  water  carts  holding  one  hundred  gallons*  fn^ 
nished  witli  a  Pasteur  filter.  The  filters  clog  readily,  break  often,  and  the 
arrangement  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Tire  Japanese  made  use  of  the 
Ishiji  filter  in  the  war  with  Kussia,  based  on  the  principle  of  mechanical 
filtration  (page  890).  It  consists  of  a  conical  canv»ia  reeervolr  «nip- 
ported  from  a  tripod,  and  having  two  canvas  lugs  near  the  bottom  which 
hold  clvarcoal  anil  ispongc.     Alum  i^  ur^ed  as  the  coagulant. 

The  Darnall  filter  used  in  our  array  is  also  based  upon  the  prindpio 
of  mei'liaoical  filtration.  It  consL^ts  primarily  of  a  reservoir  and  a 
siphon,  the  inimen^d  end  of  which  is  armed  with  a  wire  cage  over  whiofa 
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r  Canton  flannel  is  wrapped  as  a  filtering  material.  This  siphon  is  cleansed 
with  boiling  wattn*  and  primed  with  a  small  pump.  The  water  to  be 
filtered  is  first  treated  with  the  coagulant — alum  and  sodium  carbonate 
in  the  ratio  of  one  pound  j>er  five  liuudrcd  gallonff.  The  bacterial  ef!i- 
^  ciency  is  about  ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent.  The  Darntill  filter  can 
^m  filter  two  hundred  gallons  every  four  hours;  it  weighs  fifty-two  pounds. 
■  It  should  not  l^  depended  upon  to  do  more  than  clarify  the  water,  which 

may  then  lie  purified  with  chlorinated  lime. 

The  Damal!  filter  has  been  extensively  used  throughout  the  United 
States  Army*    It  is  the  most  easily  managed  and  transported  of  any  of 
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— Darnall    Siphon  Filter  — 
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Fio.  11>9. — L  Tho  filter  cage  with  the  etoth  coveriog.  2.  The  filter  cage  without  the 
cloth  covering.  All  the  parts  of  the  appuratua  "rest"  in  the  lurge»t  turn,  and  thia 
is  tranfliwrted  in  the  crate.     O^'itsoa*^  "Field  Sanitation,"  George  Baota  Pub,  Co,) 


the  modern  field  appliances  for  clarifying  turbid  water,  for  which  it  is 
especially  appltcable.  Fig*  199  whow8  the  construction  and  operation  of 
this  filter. 

Chemical  Disinfection. — The  best  chemical  with  which  to  purify 
water  is  bleaching  powder — chlorinated  lime  (page  900).  A  very  muddy 
water  may  first  be  filtered.  The  manner  of  **chlorinaling*'  water  in  our 
army  is  by  the  use  of  the  Lyster  bag.  This  consists  of  a  waterproof 
canvas  bag  holding  forty  gallons,  with  five  faucets  near  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  entrained  sediment  will  not  be  drawn  otf*  A  glass  ampule  holding 
one  gram  of  chlorinated  lime  is  broken  into  a  little  water  and  this  poured 
into  the  bag.  This  h  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  chlorinated  lime 
to  150,000  parts  of  water;  in  terms  of  available  chlorin,  one  part  to 
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300,000— otherwise  expres<H?d  as  3,3  parts  per  million.    At  leaet 
liour  should  elapse  l)efore  canteens  are  filled  from  the  faucets. 

The  British  in  the  present  campaign  are  using  a  lOO-gallon  metal 
tank  on  two  wheels,  to  which  twenty-five  grams  of  hypoclUorite  aw 
added.  Water  is  collected  from  indicated  sources,  and  allowed  to  ^tand 
over  night  with  its  charge  of  "bleach."  The  French  water  cart  is  made  up 
of  two  barrels  on  a  pushcart,  or  may  be  horse  drawn.  The  water  m  aJso 
disinfected  with  bleach.  In  addition  hoth  forces  analyze  the  water  ol 
springs,  wells,  streams,  etc,  which  are  then  labeled  as  potable  or  uon- 
potablc.  The  sanitary  analysis  consists  chiefly  of  determining  the 
chlorids  and  intestinal  bacteria.  The  United  States  water  w*agon  holds 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  gallons  and  has  a  pump  for  filling. 

For  water-borne  diseases  and  other  considerations  concerning  drink- 
ing water,  see  Section  YL 

Disposal  of  Excreta. — For  the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever,  dywntenr, 
hookworm  and  other  infections  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  tinne 
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Fig,  200.^Stiw.ddle  Pit  Coveiu     (Wilsion*!!  **  Field  Sftuitation.**  Gcome  DaAt*  Puh.  < 

and  feces  be  disposed  of  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory  inaiiiK/r.  Of  all  eamp 
wastes  the  discharges  from  the  body  have  the  greatest  sanitjir}*  signili* 
cance.  For  permanent  garrisons,  sew^erage  systems  with  water  carriage 
are  possible  and  desirable.  For  temporary  encampment,  burial  or  hum* 
ing  are  the  most  satisfactory  methods. 

Various  types  of  incinerators  for  this  purpose  have  Ijeen  designed, 
gueh  as  the  I^ew^is  and  Kitchen,  and  the  McCall  Incinerators,  but  tiiey 
are  clumsy,  heavy,  and  unless  carefully  fended  jirone  to  ltei*ome  mtisanee«. 

The  best  method  is  to  burn  the  material  with  crude  coal  oil,  which 
is  simply  poured  into  the  pit  and  lighted.  This  should  be  done  daily. 
In  firing,  some  straw  or  other  liglit  conibustilde  stuff  should  first  be 
throwTi  in. 

Latrtxes. — The  best  design  is  the  Havard  latrine  box.  The  M*ati 
are  arranged  so  that  they  are  always  closer]  save  when  in  usej  and  an? 
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in  pairs,  back  to  back.  The  box  should  be  lightproof  and  fly-tight,  and 
should  completely  cover  the  pit,  which  is  ten  feet  deep  by  six  feet  wide ; 
the  length  depends  upon  the  number  of  seats.  The  pit  is  edged  with  a 
board  frame  on  which  the  latrine  box  rests.  It  is  preferable  to  dig  the 
pits  in  pairs,  so  that  the  latrine  box  can  be  in  use  while  one  of  them  is 
being  burnt  out.  The  pit  is  so  deep  that  the  board  frame  is  not  affected 
by  the  fire,  and  the  flame  is  hot  enough  to  consume  the  material  with 
little  or  no  odor.  After  the  burning,  lime  may  or  may  not  be  sprinkled 
into  the  pit,  depending  upon  circumstances. 

Latrines  should  be  ditched  to  prevent  flooding  and  screened  for  pri- 
vacy; also  roofed  against  rain.  Separate  urinals  should  be  provided 
in  order  to  prevent  soiling  the  seats  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  reclaim- 
ing the  ammonia. 


Fio.  201. — Field  Sink.     (Wilson's  "Field  Sanitation/'  George  Banta  Pub.  Ck>.) 


The  urinal  can  is  an  ordinary  galvanized  iron  can  issued  by  the 
Quartermaster's  Department.  If  such  a  can  is  not  available,  ordinary 
coal  oil  tins  will  suffice.  The  cans  are  placed  in  the  company  streets  at 
retreat.  They  should  be  emptied  each  morning  at  reveille  into  the  sink 
or  the  incinerator  and  then  thoroughly  cleaned  and  put  in  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  day.  Two  or  three  times  each  week  the  cans  should  be  burned 
out  with  a  handful  of  straw  and  some  coal  oil.  The  position  of  the 
cans  should  be  marked  at  night,  with  a  lantern,  and  the  ground  where 
the  cans  stand  should  be  burned  over  each  day. 

In  the  al)sence  of  oil,  and  especially  on  the  march,  the  "straddle  pit** 
is  ui^ed.  This  is  simply  a  narrow  deep  trench,  which  should  be  covered 
and  marked  on  leaving.    The  straddle  pits  are  recommended  for  camps 
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of  one  night.  The  straddle  pit  is  simply  a  shallow  trench  less  than  two 
feet  deep  and  is  used  hy  the  men  astride.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  tnade, 
and  by  reason  of  its  slight  depth  permits  more  rapid  disintegration  of 
the  excrctii  and  is  easily  filled  on  breaking  camp*  Accomiuodaiionfi 
should  be  provided  for  5  per  cent  of  the  command. 

A  cover  for  the  straddle  pit,  devised  by  Major  R,  U.  Patterson,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  is  shown  in  Fig.  200,  It  is  arranged  for  two. 
The  lid  for  each  opening  falls  imlesa  held  open.  Thia  cover  only 
requires  a  little  lumber  and  four  strap  binges. 


Flo,  202.— Pit  for  KtrcasN  Repuse.     (Wilaou*d  '* Field  Sanitation/*  George  B&nU 

Pub.  Co.) 


All  camps^  both  temporary  and  permanent,  must  l>e  policed  to  prev* 
nuisances,     lliscipline  eom-erning"  latrines  and  their  use  is  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  camp  sanitation  (see  also  Section  VTI). 

The  following  rules  **hould  he  enforced  for  the  case  of  the  "sink": 
it  8honld  lie  screened  with  bnish  ;  it  should  be  covered  with  a  tent  fly; 
it  should  have  a  light  at  night;  each  man  should  cover  his  deposit  with 
eartli  by  means  of  a  scoop;  it  should  be  burned  out  daily  with  straw  and 
coal  oil ;  it  should  have  a  comfortable  seat  and  a  good  receptacle  for 
toilet  paper ;  the  ground  in  front  should  be  attended  to,  as  It  ia  apt  to 
be  fouled  with  urine;  the  sink  should  be  ditched;  a  man  should  be 
detailed  to  see  to  it  that  thef^e  measures  are  carried  ont. 

Bisposal  of  Garbage. — The  only  satisfactory  method  of  dispoAing 'of 
garbtiire  under  camp  conditions  is  by  burning;  if  this  is  not  practical  it 
may  be  buried  and  well  covered.  No  other  method  should  be  coun* 
tenanted,     ExjKusive  crematories  are  unnecessary,  for  simple  deTioai 
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serve  every  purpose,  Eaoh  mess  should  incinerate  itff  own  giirhage 
proraptty.  Garbage  burns  more  i^atlily  if  the  Bolids  are  separated  from 
the  liquid,  wliich  may  be  done  by  a  sieve^eovered  can. 

Wastes  from  the  kitcben  are  both  liquid  and  gnlid  and  are  often 
disposed  of  8eparalt?ly.  On  the  march  and  in  a  temporary  eamp,  lujuid 
waste,  such  as  dish  water,  is  best  disposed  of  by  digging  a  pit  in  the 
ground  near  the  kitcben.  and  when  possible  filling  it  half-full  of  stone. 
A  cover  should  be  placed  over  the  pit  to  prevent  accidents,  and  further, 
it  should  be  screened  against  flies.  The  cover  should  be  made  so  that 
one  portion  can  be  removed  and  the  kitchen  slop  poured  into  the  pit 
through  a  strainer  or  screen  of  wire.  The  dimensions  are  about  4  x  4  x  6 
feot  deep*  Only  liquid  waste  should  he  poured  into  this  pit.  The  solid 
matter  should  be  burned  in  the  kitchen  fire. 
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Fio.  203.— Pit  CBSMATonY.     (Wilion'B  "Field  Smutation/*  George  Banta  Pub.  Co*) 

Another  arrangement  for  a  pit  to  dispose  of  kitchen  refuse  is  shown 
in  Fig.  202.  This  is  particularly  useful  in  sandy  soiL  The  garbage  is 
poured  into  the  inner  can,  tfie  bottom  of  which  is  a  strainer.  P'rom  time 
to  time  the  solid  portion  of  the  garbage  remaining  in  the  inner  can 
should  be  burned  in  the  kitchen  fire. 

The  garbage  can  retfuires  especial  attention.  ^The  cover  must  fit 
properly  and  always  be  in  place  except  when  it  is  being  filled  or  cleaneii. 
The  outside  of  the  can  must  be  clean  at  all  times,  and  it  is  best  to  have 
it  stand  on  a  platform,  in  order  to  facilitate  emptying  and  to  prevent  a 
nuisance  under  tlie  can.  The  inside  of  tlie  can  may  be  puritied  by 
burning  it  out  with  coal  oil,  straw  or  paper.  The  ground  around  the 
can  or  barrel  often  l)ecomes  pf>lliitc»<l,  and  hence  an  excellent  place  for 
the  breeding  of  flies  and  the  prtnluction  of  disagrc>eab!c  odors.  To 
remedy  this  condition,  scrape  the  ground  around  and  under  the  can, 
spread  hot  ashes  over  the  area  scraped,  and  fn^casionally  bum  over  the 
area  with  coal  oil.    On  no  account  should  cookn  )«•  nllouid  to  sprinkle 
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lime  on  the  ground  around  the  camp  lo  take  the  iilaee  of  cleanlineiis  and 
save  tlie  labor  of  policing. 

The  rod'  pile  irematories  are  tlie  best  garbage  incinerators  for  camps. 
They  are  all  based  upon  the  same  principle,  but  it  is  unusual  to  find  any 
two  quite  alike.  Essen tially,  they  consist  of  a  pile  of  embers  for  cre- 
mating the  heavier  portions  of  tlie  garbage,  and  the  fire  is  placed  against 
a  pile  of  rocks  which,  when  hot,  volatilizQ  and  consume  the  liquid  por- 
tion. The  designs  vary  from  circular  as  shown  in  Fig.  204,  to  hotB©- 
shoe-shaped,  with  or  without  a  stone  bottom. 


Fia.  204. — A  Rocjl  Pile  Cbkuatoht. 


In  the  circular  rock  pile  crematory  tlie  fire  is  built  in  one  quadrant, 
into  wliich  solid  wastes  are  thrown.  The  central  pile  of  rooks  helps  in 
creating  a  draft  and  also  offers  a  larger  surface  for  evaporating  liquids, 
which  are  thrown  into  neighboring  quadrants.  Garbage  will  bum  itaelf, 
once  the  fire  is  well  started,  or  it  may  be  assisted  with  coal  oil  or  other 
inflammable  material.  Unconsumed  particles  together  with  the  aah 
flfioiild  be  scraped  up  and  burned  every  morning  by  the  kitchen  detail 

When  fuel  is  scarce  and  stones  few,  probably  no  device  for  the 
destruction  of  garbage  and  refuse  is  more  readily  improvised  than  the 
(*aldwell  or  English  crematory.  It  consists  of  a  trench  ten  feet  long  and 
one  foot  wide  and  about  fifteen  inches  deep  at  the  middle  and  thence 
gradually  shallowing  up  at  each  end  to  the  surface  level.  Over  the  deep 
part  a  barrel  is  placed  and  around  it  is  constructed  a  chimney  five  feet 
high,  of  clay,  earth  or  sod,  sprinkled  with  water  and  packed  tightly*  Two 
openings  at  the  bottom  are  provided  for  draft.  A  fire  is  made  in  the 
interior  and  tlie  barrel  burned  out,  after  which  there  remains  a  solid 
cone  of  earth.  Fuel  and  garbage  are  dropped  down  the  chimney.  Of  the 
two  openings  the  one  to  leeward  is  closed.  A  bed  of  tin  cans  is  a  fair 
substitute  for  a  grate  (see  also  Section  VIII). 
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SANITATION    OF    TRENCHES 

The  sanitation  of  trenches,  such  as  are  used  in  modem  warfare,  pr 
sents  unusual  difficulties.  Owing  to  the  extended  use  of  hand  grcnad€i» 
trenches  are  dug  deep  enough  so  that  the  soldier's  head  is  several  feet 
below  the  snrface.  Parts  of  trenches  may  be  40  feet  below  the  surface. 
Trenches  are  usually  one  to  two  meters  wide  and  often  contain  dugoiiti 
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for  shelter,  protection  anG  other  purposes.  Connecting  laterals  com- 
niunicate  with  the  reserve  treuL-iies  in  the  rear.  Ordinarily  one  man 
per  square  meter  h  stationed  in  the  first  line  trenchj  which  is  increastni 
to  four  or  live  in  time  of  attiick. 

In  low  wet  ground,  or  in  rainy  weather,  water  collects  and  must  be 
pumped  out  or  drained.  The  trenches  may  be  floored  or  lined  with  wood, 
cement,  or  other  available  material. 

Rats  are  a  particular  nui.>auce  in  trenches  used  for  any  length  of 
time;  for  their  suppression  see  page  274.  Flies  abound,  owing  to  dead 
bodies  in  "no  man's  land'*  between  the  opposing  linei*,  and  nUo  horn 
horse  manure*  Flies  are  held  to  be  responsildc  for  much  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal disorders  among  the  troops  in  the  present  conJlict.  Lice  and 
other  vermin  may  infest  t!ie  trenches. 

Latrines  are  placed  in  covered  recesses  or  in  dugouts  a  short  distance 
to  the  rear  of  the  trenches,  and  connected  by  a  narrow  passage.  Lime 
and  sulphate  of  iron  are  used  plentifully  to  cover  excreta,  the  latter  if 
it  is  to  be  used  as  fertilizer;  it  is  better,  however,  systematically  to  col- 
lect, burn  or  bury  such  material.  All  forms  of  trench  trash  and  debris 
are  collected  in  sacks  and  carried  to  the  rear  frequently. 

Provisions  are  made  all  along  the  line  for  doily  baths  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  tubs,  improvised  showers  or  designated  streams  are  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Commands  are  relieved  from  trench  duty  as  frequently  as  exigencies 
permit  The  usual  tour  of  duty  is  48  hours.  Despite  the  unfavoralde 
conditions  there  has  been  surprisingly  little  sickness.  Epidemics  have 
been  rare  and  mild.  An  unusual  number  of  cases  of  pRychoscs  developed 
in  the  first  part  of  the  trench  war,  but  the  mentally  unfit  were  soon 
weeded  out. 

Many  trenches,  especially  in  France,  are  dug  in  land  that  has  been 
intensively  cultivated  for  centuries,  hence  infections  such  as  tetanus  and 
the  gas  bacillus  (R  Wekhii)  frequently  complicate  wounds. 

HYGHNE    IN    THE    TROPICS 

The  chief  characteristics  of  tropical  climates  which  adversely  affect 
military  service  are  the  constant  warm  temperature,  great  relative  hu- 
midity, high  degree  of  insolation,  close  contact  with  populations  having 
low  sanitary  standards,  and  prevalence  of  unusual  preventable  infections. 
Our  own  tropical  possessions^  such  as  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Hono- 
lulu, and  the  Canal  Zone,  have  better  climatic  conditions  than  continental 
regions  like  India,  South  America,  and  northern  Australia.  In  Manila 
the  mean  temperature  for  May,  the  hottest  month,  is  84.5**  F. ;  in  the 
Philippines  ^2°  F.  in  the  shade  represents  a  hot  day.  The  discomforts, 
in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  of  the  constant  warmth  and 
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humidity  are  greatly  alleviated  by  the  ahtio^t  inceseant  blowing  of  trade 
winds  or  raonsoons.  In  these  parts  heat  exhaustion  is  rare;  :$uiistn."»ke 
is  practically  unknown.  While  the  heat  and  high  humidity  of  our 
tropical  possessions  exert  an  enervating  influence,  it  is  believed  that  the 
ill  effects  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  PBychological  influences,  sudi 
as  fear  of  disease,  dislike  of  the  service?,  liomesicknees,  monotoAy  of  life, 
enormous  distance  from  home  and  friends,  and  lack  of  social  oppor- 
tunity, rather  than  the  climate,  favor  mental  deterioration  and  recourse 
to  liquor  and  prostitutes* 

If  proper  care  is  taken,  with  suthcient  excrcige  and  goo<]  habits,  it  id 
as  easy  to  remain  in  good  health  in  the  tropics  as  in  temperate  regions. 


FtQ.  205.— liiPROViaKD  Ice*box,    (WUsod's  "Field  SauitatioD,"  George  BantA  Pub.  Co.) 


A  few  special  precautions  are  necessary  to  avoid  endemic  disease. 
I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  practical  to  do  hard  mental  work 
in  the  tropics  for  a  year  or  more.  However,  prolonged  residence  seems 
to  bring  on  lassitude  and  a  disinclination  for  !>oth  mental  and  phyj^ical 
exertion.  Hence,  it  is  customary  in  our  Ctovernment  Service  to  limit 
tours  of  duty  in  the  tropics  to  a  period  not  exceeding  throe  j'ears  at  ft 
time. 

When  a  choice  is  possible,  residence  or  camp  site  in  the  tropica  should 
always  face  the  trade  winds.  The  site  should  l)e  high  and  dry  and 
removed  from  native  quarters  in  order  to  avoid  infections.  Houses  and 
tents  must  he  screened,  and  in  addition  a  mosquito  bar  for  the  bed  ii 
advisable.  Houses  should  be  built  on  piers  or  piles  well  above  the 
ground.     Where  ants  abound,  the  legs  of  beds  and  food  chests  should 
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stand  In  water,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  this  water  does  not  be- 
come a  breeding  place  for  mosquitoes.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to 
remain  in  the  security  of  a  well-screened  abode  from  before  sunset  until 
after  sunrise.  It  is  advantageous  to  avoid  the  direct  sun  at  noon ;  other- 
wise it  is  best  to  wear  a  pith  helmet  or  carry  a  green  parasol.  Colored 
glasses  against  the  glare  of  the  sun  are  a  comfort.  The  clothes  should 
be  white  or  khaki  color,  light  and  airy,  and  of  the  best  of  linen.    The 


Fig.  206.— Watsb  Bag  to  Cool  Watbb  in  Hot  Countries.  The  bag  should  be  hung 
in  the  breeae;  the  cooling  depends  upon  evaporation.  (Wilson's  **  Field  Sanitation/! 
George  Banta  Pub.  Co.) 

diet  in  the  tropics  should  not  differ  materially  from  that  in  temperate 
climates — about  the  same  number  of  calories  are  required,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  regulate  heat  production  and  heat  loss  through  diet.  Over- 
eating is  more  apt  to  bring  on  gastro-intestinal  troubles  in  hot  weather 
than  in  cold.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  diet  is  well 
balanced  and  contains  sufficient  vitamines. 

It  is  safest  to  eat  only  well-cooked  food  and  to  drink  only  boiled 
water,  unless  assured  of  their  quality.  More  water  should  be  drunk  in 
hot  climates  to  make  up  for  the  unusual  evaporation.  Alcohol  especially 
must  be  avoided  in  the  tropics. 

The  skin  should  be  kept  clean,  and  care  taken  to  prevent  the  effect 
of  prickly  heat. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  avoid  exercise  in  the  tropics.  Tennis,  golf, 
horseback  riding  or  walking  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  or  morning  are 
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helpfuL     Swimming   h   an  unusual ly   good    form   of  exercise   in  the 


ndal  the 


cle 


and  ^fe. 


waters  i 

It  will  be  neeessary  to  have  an  ice-box,  Bot  alone  for  food,  tut  for 
serums,  vaccines,  and  other  tsiippHes  which  are  mined  by  heat. 

A  satisfactory  ice-l)Ox  on  the  march  and  in  temj>orary  camps  may 
be  made  simply  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  gronnd  and  wrapping  the  meat 
and  ice  in  a  shelter  tent  or  poncho— obviously  not  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement.  In  189*^,  while  in  Camp  Jenner,  1  succeeded  in  keeping 
supplies  cold  and  clean  during  the  hut  summer  on  the  Ilio  Grande  by 
einking  the  boxes  in  the  ground  with  an  air  space  between.  This  ar- 
rangement is  shown  in  Fig.  205,  taken  from  Wilson's  **Field  Sanita- 
tion/* This  ice-box  should  have  a  double  lid.  The  air  space  betwe<*ti 
the  two  boxes  may  be  packed  with  hay  or  sawdust.  Drain  holes  should 
be  placed  in  the  bottom. 


COLD    CLIMATES 

Ordinarily,  troops  stationed  in  Arctic  regions  maintain  a  higher 
average  of  health  than  thof^e  remaining  in  the  temperate  zone.  Great 
cold  at  many  times  has  been  a  big  factor  in  military  operations.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  example  is  the  celebrated  retreat  from  Moscow. 
On  the  march  in  cold  weather  straggling  must  never  be  permitted- 
Tight  shoes,  or  anything  which  slightly  restricts  the  circulation,  greatly 
increases  the  liability  of  frost-bite.  Snow-blindness  is  common  among 
soldiers  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  States  as  w*ell  as  in  Alaska* 
It  may  be  prevented  by  wearing  colored  goggles,  with  a  felt  lx>rder  to 
prevent  freezing  to  the  face.  The  so-called  **snow  eyes"  of  the  Eskimo 
are  even  better.  They  consi^it  of  a  light  wooden  spectacle  with  a  narrotf 
slit  to  look  through.  Anytlting  wiiich  constricts  the  circulation  must 
be  avoided,  espeeially  in  cold  climates.  In  our  army,  woolen  outer  and 
under  garments  are  supplied  for  service  in  the  north  and  cotton  for  the 
south  and  the  tropics.  In  very  cold  weather  the  canteen,  filled  with  boil- 
ing water,  makes  a  very  fair  hot-water  bag. 
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Acetoarsenite  of  copper,  218 
Acetone,  210 
Acetyl-cholin,  531 
Acharde,   619 
Achorion  schonleinii,  1095 
Acid,  benzoic,  526 

boric,  526 

citric,  554 

hydrocyanic,     210,     215.      See    also 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas 

orotic,  554 

pyrogallic,  409 

pyrolignic,  540 
Acid  waters,  832 
Acids,   as  germicides,   1161 

mineral,  in  air,  668 
Acidosis,  and  milk,  557 
Acland,  T.  D.,  22,  39 
Acquired  immunity,  394 
Acridin,  chart  insert,  1046 
Acrolein,  chart  insert,  1046 
Actinomycosis,  617 
Activated  sludge  tanks,  971 
Active  immunity,  395 
Adametz,   567 
Adams,  Ch.  Fr.,  1177 


Adaptation,   mental,   349 

Addiment,  442 

Adenoids,  1094 

Adjustments,  mental,  349  ^ 

Administration,  nuisances,  387 

Adsorption  of  soil,  771  . 

Adulteration,   food,   523 

meats,  609 

milk,   568 
Aedes   calopus.     See   Stegomyia   calo- 

pus 
Aeration,  of  sewage,  970 

of  water,  827,  853,  898 
Aerial  conveyance  of  yellow  fever,  241 
Aerial  infection,  719 
Aerogenic  infection,  tuberculosis,  141 
Aesophagustomum  apoistomum,  788 
Aesophagustomum  stephanustomum,  788 
African  tick  fever,  206 
Agaricus  campester,  646 
Age,  in  census,  990 

legal  record  of,   1000 

life,  expectancy  of,  1032 

life  tables,  1032,  1033 

mortaHty  statistics,  1020,  1025,  1029 
table,  1029 
in  N.  Y.,  1030 

recruiting,  1186 

school  children,  1079 
Agglutination,  cholera,  114,  454 

glanders,  312 

melitensis,  322 
Agglutinins,   454 

group,  457 

proagglutinoid  zone,  455 
Agglutinophore  group,  456 
Agkylostoma  duodenale,  788 
Agramonte,  A.,  201,  206,  236,  245 
Air,  661 

alveolar,  663 

amount,  function  of  CO,,  669 
per  hour,  751 
required  for  ventilation,  750 

bacteria  in,  716 

cleanliness  of,    758 

cold,  damp,   700 
effect  of,  688 

complemental,   749 

composition,  661 
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Air,  compoBition,  ammonia,  667 
argon,  665 
carbon   dioxid,   668 
hydrogen  peroxid,  667 
mineral  acids,  668 
nitrogen,  665 
oxygen,  663 
ozone,  665 

cool,  dry,  702 

cooling  method,  765 

currents,  velocity  of,  686 

dead- space,  750 

flisinfection,    1166 

dust  in,  1066 

dwelling   house,   748 

factor  of  safety,  750 

fresh,  735 

furnace,  dry,  765 

and  health,  662 

humidity,  689 

infection,  71^ 

lead   poisoning,  1049 

movements  of,  685 

physical  changes  in,  740 

poisonous  gases,  721 

recirculation  of,  748 

reserve,  749 

residual,  749 

respiration,  changes,  749 

respiratory  vitiation,  749 

respiratory  volume,  753 

schools,  1086 

of  sewers,  960 

soU,  771 

standards  of  purity,  753 

stationary,  749 

supplemental,  749 

temperature,  687 

thermal  circulation,  759 

tidal,  749 

vitiation  by  adult,   751 

warm,  dry,  701 
moist,  700 

washers,   for  cooling,   766 

washing,   method,   748 

See  also  Atmospheric  pressure;  Car- 
bon    dioxid;     Humidity;     Ven- 
tilation 
Air-borne  diseases,   716 

measles,  175 

tuberculosis,  141 
Airborne  infection,  719 

hospital      experiences,      176.        See 
Droplet  infection 
Air  ducts,   756,  758 
Air-lock,   685 
Aitken,  712,  715 
Albany,  typhoid  in,  88 


Albert,  Henry,  92,   164 
Albinism,  506 
Albuminoid  ammonia,  841 
Albuminoids,  520 
Albuminuria,  orthostatic,  509 
Alcohol,  in  army  canteen,  1239 

at  conception,  340 

delirium  tremens,  338 

as  a  disinfectant,  1162 

and  epilepsy,  511 

ethyl,  210 

hallucinosis,  338 

heredity,  340,  510 

immunity,  407 

inebriates,  number  of,  474 

insanity,  338,  339 

as  an  insecticide,  210 

Korsakow's  disease,  338 

and  memory,  341 

mental  deficiency,  339,  340 

mental  diseases,  338 

methyl,  210 

milk,  fermentation  of,  509 

pneumonia,  190 

psychoses,  338,  341 

and  resistance,  407 

senility,  339 

sex  hygiene,  66 

venereal  diseases,  66 
Alcoholic  deterioration,  338 
Alcoholic  hallucinosis.     See  Akohol 
Alcoholism,  hereditary.    See  Alcohol 
Aleurone,  of  rice,  649 
Alexin,  413,  440,  442 
Algae,  in  lakes,  827 

in  reservoirs,  827 

in  sewage,  962 

in  water,  805,  824,  827 
cause  of  odors,  823 
Algerian  relapsing  fever,   207,  293 
Alkalies,  in  milk,  568 
Alkaline  carbonates,  in  water,  891 
Alkaloids,  putrefactive,  528 
Allan,   124,  945 

Alleghany,  t3rphoid  epidemic,  943 
Allen,  K.,  979 
Allergic,  458 
Allspice,  545 
Altitude,  682 

Altona,  cholera  epidemic,  930 
Alum,  coagulant  for  water,  891 

to  remove  color  in  water,  829 

sewage  precipitation,  966 

water   purification.     See   Aluminiii] 
sulphate 
Aluminium  hydrate,  848 
Aluminium  sulphate,  coagulant  for  wi 
ter,  891 
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Aluminium     sulphate,     Teaction     with 
lime,  907 

reaction  with  soda  ash,  907 

water  purification,  906,  908. 
Alveolar  air,  663 
Alveolar  ventilation,  750 
Alvine  discharges,  83 
Amanita  alba,  647 
Amanita  bulbosa,  647 
Amanita  citrina  Pers.,  646 
Amanita  mappa,  647 
Amanita  muscaria  (L.)  Pers.,  646 
Amanita  patherina  D.  C,  646 
Amanita  phalloides  Pr.,  646 
Amanita  rubicens,  648 
Amanita  toxin,  646 
Amanita  vema  Bull.,  646 
Amanita  verosa  Fr.,  646 
Amanita  virescens,  647 
Amaurosis,  69 

Amblyomma  americanus,  291 
Amboceptor,  412,  442 
Amebic  dysenterj,  122 
Amidonapthalene,  843 
Amines,  530 
Amitosis,   490 
Ammonia,  in  air,  662,  667,  726 

albuminoid,  in  air,  668 
in  sewage,  959 
See  aUo  Water 

free,  in  sewage,  959 
See  also  Water 

industrial  poison,  chart  insert^  1046 

as  an  insecticide,  210 

refrigeration,  776 

in  smoke,  709 
Ammoniacal  vapors,  in  air,  726 
Amoss,  307,  464,  740 
Amjl  acetate,  chart  insert,  1046 
Amyl  alcohol,  chart  insert,  1046 
Amylase,  milk,  561 
Anaboena,  826 

Anabolism,  nitrogen  cycle,  773 
Anaphylaxis,  457 

Arthus  phenomenon,  460 

bacterial  proteins,  465 

chronic,   459 

eczema,  468 

eggs,  643 

endotoxins,  466 

examples  of,  458 

experimental,  458 

feeding,  462 

food  idiosyncrasies,  467 

hay  fever,  468 

local,  460 

maternal  transmission,  462 

other  conditions  explained  by,  468 


Anaphylaxis,  pneumonia,  190 

protein  foodstuffs,  517 

protein  metabolism,  465 

serum,  458 

serum  sickness,  462 

shock,  466 

specificity,  460 

tuberculosis,  466 

vaccination,  467 
Ancylostoma  duodenale,  126,  788 
Ancylostomiasis.    See  Hookworm  disease 
Andalusian  fowl,  486 
Anderson,  J.  F.,  22,  79,  145,  170,  173, 
175,    207,    289,    296,    306,    308, 
421,    428,    434,    464,    570,    574, 
1111,  1116 
Anderson,  W.  G.,  671 
Anderson  process,  909 
Andrejew,  461 

Andrews,  J.  B.,  1038,  1067,  1061 
Andrews,  V.  L.,  1022 
Anemia,  522,  523 
Anemia  Commission,  131 
Anemometer,  753 
Angelici,  742 
Angstrom  unit,  1119 
Anilin,  industrial  poison,  1065 

chart  insert,  1046 
Anilin  dyes,  and  foods,  525,  544 
Anilin  oil,  insecticide,  210 
Animal  antitoxins,  421 
Animal   foods,   553.     See   also   Eggs; 

Fish;  Meat;  Milk 
Animal  matter  in  soil,  770 
Animal  parasites,  in  soil,  786 

in  water,  947 
Animals,  dead,  disposal  of,  981 

diseases  from,  362 

fats  of,  607 

parasites  in,  609 

slaughter   of,  613 
Ankylostoma  duodenalis,  254,  788 
Annato,  525,  568 
Annette,  H.  E.,  546 
Anopheles  albimanus,  230 
Anopheles  albipes,  230 
Anopheles  argyrotarsus,  230 
Anopheles  costalis,  230 
Anopheles  maculipennis,  229 
Anopheles  mosquito,  228 

breeding  places,  244 

life  cycle,  221,  222 

recognition  of,  230 
Anopheles  nigerrinus,  246 
Anopheles  pseudopunctipennis,  230 
Anopheles  quadrimaculatus,  230 
Anopheles  sinensis,  230 
Anopholinae,  206,  229 
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^^^^^^    Ante-mortem   inspection,  615 

Apples,  in  jelly,  539                      ^^ 

^^^H^           Anterior  poliomyelitis,  304 

Appleyard,   672                                       B 

^^^H           Antbracoi»is,  713 

Aqua  chlorinl,  ophth&linifl    iii  iniiiilnB 

^^^1              industries,  1007 

73                                 m 

^^^H              smoke,  711 

Aqtiaphones,  795                            ^^fl 

^^^B           Anthrax. 

Aquasphere,  661                             ^^^B 

^^^H               destruction  of,  1106 

Aqueous  vapor,  6S9                        ^^^B 

^^H                tlios,  248,  251,  252,  254 

Araehn]<ta,  203                                 ^^H 

^^^1 

Arachnolysin,  412                           ^^^B 

^^^^^H                   disinfection  of,  317 

Aragao,  260                                    ^^H 

^^^H               immunity,  316,  390 

Arctomya  bobac,  265,  27»            ^^H 

^^^H 

Area,  U,  8.   re^tration,    1018          ■ 

^^^^H               mride  of  tranKtnifision*  206,  316 

Areola,  vaccination,  4,  «,  12,  1S^^^| 

^^^H               natural  immimity,  303,  304 

Argas  persicus,  206                         ^^^B 

^^^H                prevontion,  316,  1074 

Argon,   665                                       ^^H 

^^^^H                refrit^pration^  5.33 

Argyro),  ophthalmia  tieoiiatonu4^^^| 

^^^^H               resistanee,  315 

Aristotle,   789                               ^^^B 

^^H               soil,  709,  778,  783 

Arithmetical  method  of  f^Btimatijig  pH 

^^^^M              f^^mptomatic,  303 

Illation,  992                                  ■ 

^^^H              wool  sorter's  pneumonia,  1008,  1073 

Armauer,  324                                         fl 

^^^B            Antibiosis,  1102 

Arms,  163,  312                                 ^^B 

^^^H            Antiformiti,    1160 

Army  Medical  School,  1209         ^^M 

^^^H            Antigen,  446 

Arning.  324                                         ^^H 

^^^H                glanders, 

Arnold,  001,  1072                              ^^B 

^^^^H           Antimenm^tlM  serum,  200 

Arnold  steam  steriliser,  1123         ^^B 

^^^^H           Antimony,   ctmrt   insert,   1046 

Aron,  052                                             ^^B 

^^^H            Antiseptics,    1099 

ArouMon,  704                                      ^^^fl 

^^^^H           Antito3cie  immunity,  413 

Arrheniufl,  424                                 ^^|^B 

^^^^B            Antitoxic  unit,  431 

Arsenate  of  lime,  insecticEd4>.  StO,3H 

^^^H            Antitoxin,  action  of^  419 

Arsenic,  in  furs,  1061                          ^ 

^^^^H                animal,  421 

indufltriHl   diseasea,    1061;  ehsrt  ■ 

^^^H               bacterial,   421 

sert,  1046                                      B 

^^^H               botulism,  628 

insecticide.  218,  256                            ■ 

^^^H               concentrutSon   of,   423 

poison.  1002                                           J 

^^^B               diplitberia,   169,  431 

for  rats.  276                             ^^H 

^^^^H                diphtheria  unit^  431 

preservutive.  549                          ^^^| 

^^^1 

in  wall-paper,  1062                     ^^H 

^^^^B                ferment,  421 

Arsenic  pock,  1061                           ^^H 

^^^B                Gibson's  method^  423 

ArReniral  dips,  288                           "^^1 

^^^^B                mode   of   action,   424 

Arsenical  poisoning,  10(12             ^^^^B 

^^^^B               nature    of,    419 

Araenioufl  oxid,  inseetkid^^  219         V 

^^^B               plant,   421 

Araenite  of  copper,   218                       fl 

^m                      prefMkration,  422 

Arsenite  of  lead,   inaeeticide,   219    fl 

^B                       preseiration,  422 

Arsenite  of  lime,  insecticide,  28(1      U 

^B                         refining,   423 

Arsenlureted    hydrogen,    eluut    lugfl 

^H                        specificity^   420 

1046                                          ^M 

^H                       Btandardkation»  431 

Artesian  springs  815                    ^^H 

^^^^           tetanus,  81,  430,  433 

Artesian  w^ater,  797                       ^^^B 

^^^^^^^        tetanus  unit,  434 

analysis,  874                                  ^^H 

^^^^^^^B        See  aUto  Serum;  Tetanus 

Artesian  wells,  812                         ^^H 

^^           Antitoxins,  418 

Arthus  phenomenon,  460              ^^^B 

^^^^B            Anti  tyberculoais  societies^   153 

Asaprol,    1153                                   ^^^B 

^^^H           Aplithous  fever,  317 

Ascaris  lumbricoides,  787,  78a,  SH7 

^^H            Appert,  M.,  540,  541 

Ascaris  maritima,  788 

^^^B            Appetite.  551 

Ascaris  texuna,  788                                H 

^^^K            Apples,  bleached  with  sulphur^  537          j 

Aschaffenberg,  0,,  341                   ^^^| 

^^^B              dried, 

Aschenheim,  706                              ^^^B 

^^^H              evaporated,  537 

Aaeoli,  452                                     ^^B 
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Asepsis,  1100 
Aseptol,  1153 
Ash,  of  food,  520 

of  milk,  555,  593 
Ashburn,    206,   245 
Asher,   709 
Ashes,  981 

dumping  of,  986 

incineration,  982 

See  also  Befuse 
Ashford,  128,  131 
Ashland  typhoid  epidemic,  940 
Asiatic  cholera.     See  Cholera 
Asiatic  relapsing  fever,  207,  293 
Asitia,  521 
Asopia  farinalis,  207 
Aspergillus  flayescens,  655 
Aspergillus  fumigatus,  655 
Aspiration,  758 
Aspirators,  718 
Association     for     Labor     Legislation, 

1038 
Associations,  tuberculosis,  153 
Asterionella,  826 
Asthma,  serum  therapy,  464 
Atavism,  488 
Ataxia,  hereditary,  513 
Atmosphere,  movements  of,  685 

vitiated,  407 

See  also  Air 
Atmospheric  pressure,  681 

altitude,  682 

diminished,  681 

increased,  683 

measurement  of,  685 

normal,  681 
Atoxyl,  258 

Atreptic  immunity,  391 
Atropin,  anaphylactic  shock,  171 

muscarin,  647 
Atwater,  519 
Atwood,  345 
Auer,  460 
Austerlitz,  736 
Australene,  210 
Authority,  epidemic  campaign,  369 

federal  government,  quarantine,  383 

morbidity  statistics,  1003,  1005 

sanitary,  975 
Autoclave,  1124 
Autohemolysins,  450 
Auto-intoxication,  lactic  acid  flora  in 
colon,  566 

pellagra,  655 

unbalanced   ration,   517 
Automatic  thermometers,  1129 
Autopsy,  causes  of  death,  1022 
Autovaccination,  22 


Auzinger,  602 
Avery,  189 

Avian  tuberculosis,  136 
Ayres,  L.  P.,  1097 
Azobacter,  776 

Babcock,  8.  M.,  554,  559,  561,  654 
Babcock  method,  593 
Babes,  46 

Babesia  bigemina,  206,  289 
Babesia  canis,  206 
Bacillary  dysentery,  121 
Bacilluria,  typhoid,  110 
Bacillus : 

B.  abortus,  572 

B.  acidi  lactici,  566 

B.  acidi  lactici,  Hiippe,  621 

B.  aerogenes    capsulatus,    566,    714, 

784,  946 
B.  anthracis,  destruction  of,  1105 
in  flies,  254 

wool  sorter's  disease,  1073 
B.  Bordet-Gengou,  186 
B.  botulinus,  620,  626,  627 
B.  bulgaricus,  566 
B.  catarrhalis,  194 
B.  cholerae.    See  Vibrio  cholerae 
B.  cholerae  suis,  531,  619 
B.  cloacae,  Jordan,  621 
B.  coli,  chlorinated  lime,  904 
diarrhea,  946 
in  eggs,  642 
isolation  of,  863 
in  meat,  626 
meningitis,  197 
milk,  souring  of,  566 
in  oysters,  637 
thermostable  products  of,  550 
ultraviolet  rays,  911 
in  water,   862 
B.  coli  anaerogenes,  Lemblee,  621 
B.  coli  communior,  Durham,  621 
B.  coli  communis,  Escherich,  621,  628 
B.  coli  mutabilis,  Massini,  621 
B.  comma,  113 
B.  cyanogenes,  568 
B.  denitrificans,  776 
B.  diphtheriae,  resistance,  165 
and  tetanus,  78 
avirulent  strains,  163 
See  also  Diphtheria 
B.  diphtheroid,  common  colds,  194 
B.  dysenteriae,  121 
B.  enteritidis,  diarrhea,  946 
in  flies,  254 
meat,  619,  621 
ptomains,  531 
rat  infection,  279 


ISO^^^^^^^^^INBE^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Bacillus : 

^^^^^^^1 

B.  etit^ritidea  "  A/ '  Gartner,  619,  621 

B.  Buisepticus,  619           ^^^^^^^B 

B,  erytiirogenf?8,  568 

B.   tetanus.   75.   80                         ^^M 

B,   fecalis    alkaligenes,    Pctruachky, 

B.  tubercufosta.  134                       ^^H 

621 

avian,  136                                   ^^^| 

B.  fluorescpns,  864 

bovine,  135                                 ^^H 

B.  icteroidea,  620 

flsh,                                              ^^B 

B.  icteroidoH,  Sanarelli*  621 

human,  135                                    ^^^| 

B.  iiifluonza/ 192,  194,  197 

in  milk,  572                                 ^^^^ 

B.  kctia  acidi,  566                       , 

resistance,  150                             ^^^| 

B.  laetis  aerogenes,  Eftcherich,  621 

viability,  150                                ^^H 

B.  Iftctis  morbi,  577 

B.  typhi  murium,  279,  620          ^^H 

B.  lactifl  viBCOBia,  567 

Bv  typhi  murium.  Loeffier.  6S1  ^^^| 

B.  leprae,  324 

B.  typhosus,  83                                ^^H 

B.  mallei,  310,  315 

on  blankets,  102                         ^^H 

culturi*8,  pure,  312 

in  blood,  89                                        M 

memngitis,  197 

carbolic  coefficient,  1106,  111^,^^| 

Bee  also  Glanders 

in  carriers,  92,  110                     ^^| 

B,  maydis,  655 

cross  agglutination.  450           ^^H 

B.  meBenteTicus,  946 

in  feces,  89                                    ^^H 

B.  paracolon,  620 

in  flies,  254                                  ^^1 

B,  paratyphoid,  93,  253,  531,  620 

in  healthy  persona^  94              ^^H 

B.  paratyphoid'* A/'  619,624 

in  ice,  949                                    ^^1 

B.  paratyphoid  *^B/'  619,  624 

meningitis,  197                              ^^H 

B,  paratvphosua  **A,'*  SchottmiiUer. 

in  milk,  98.  574,  500                 ^^1 

621'                                                     1 

in  nature,  94                              ^^H 

B,  paratyphosufl  ''B,"  SchottmiiUer, 

plants,  101                                  ^^H 

621 

in  soil,  769                                  ^^^| 

B.  pestia,  281 

in  streams,  802                           ^^H 

fleas,  207,  266 

ultraviolet  rays  and,  911          ^^H 

meningitifl,  197 

in  urine,  89                                   ^^^^| 

tetanuH,  78 

viability  in  Afferent  stibatuiefi^  Sifl 

B.  prodiRioBua,    disinfectant   control, 

in  water,  96,  864                         ^^B 

1103,   1110 

Widal  reaction,  93                      ^^M 

droplet  infection,  720 

See  aleo  Typhoid  fever            ^^H 

ground  water,  811 

B.  typhosus,  Eberth,  621             ^^U 

milk,  568 

B,  typhus  exanthematieua,  207  ^^H 

■ewer  air,  730 

B.  welchii,   590.     Se^   aUo   B,  aeiM 

in  soil,  771 

genes  capsulatus                    ^^M 

B.  proteus,  diarrhea,  946 

Bacillus  carriers,  401                        ^^^| 

meat,  626,  628 

acute,  365                                       ^^H 

in  soil,  774 

cholera,  117                                       ^^H 

water,  864 

chronic,  365                                       ^^^| 

B,  proteiis  vulgaris,  Hauser,  621 

diphtheria.   162                               ^^H 

B.  pseudotuberculosis  rodent  iutii,  620 

dysijntery,   123                                 ^^^| 

B.  psittacosia,  620 

influetmi,  193                                ^^H 

B,  psittacosia,  Noeard,  621 

pneumoeoGcic,  191                         ^^^| 

B.  pyocyaneous,  diarrhea,  945 

temporary,  365                              ^^H 

^^^F^^ 

diphtheria.  165 

typhoid,  92,  no                           ^^H 

flies,  253 

See  also  Carriera                         ^^H 

meat.  626 

Bac^t,  253,  265,  266                         ^^1 

thread  method,  1110 

Bacteria,  in  air.  716.  716               ^^H 

B.  radicicola,  776 

from  cesspools,  978                        ^^H 

B.  searlatinae,  179 

destruction  in  sewa^^  M4          ^^^| 

B,  ftolaniferum,  648 

disinfection,  1099                            ^^H 

B.  subtilis,  78,  774 

^^^H 

^B     B,  soicholerae,  Bmith,  621                        i 

in  eggs,  642                                    ^^M 

^B    B.  nuipostifer,  619 

flies,  252                                          ^^1 
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Bacteria,  fonnaldehyd  gas,  1136 
ice,  manufactured,  951 

natural,  950 
in  meat  poisoning,  619 
methods  of  destruction,  1108 
in  milk,  569,  588 
kinds  of,  589 
number  of,  570 
sour,  566 
nitrifying,  843 
odors,  relation  to,  703 
pollution,  tests  for,  818 
proteolytic,  533 
in  rain  water,  800 
in  sewage,  952,  959 

percentage  removal,  972 
in  sewer  air,  729 
in  sewer  gas,  729 
in  soil,  769,  778 
thermal  death  point  of,  550 
in  vaccine  virus,  7 
in  water,  858 
Bacterial  antitoxins,  421 
Bacterial  efficiency  of  sewage  disposal, 

972 
Bacterial  poisons,  fish,  635 
Bacterial  proteins,  465 
Bacterial  rat  viruses,  278 
Bacterial  vaccine,  397.     See  also  Vac- 
cines 
Bactericidal  property,  blood,  440 

milk,  571 
Bacteriological    examination    of    milk, 

588 
Bacteriological   examination   of   water, 
858 
bacteria,  kinds  of,  861 
number  of,  858 

method  of  determining,  860 
cholera,  864 
colon  bacillus,  862 
fermentation  test,  863 
isolation,  863 
sewage  streptococci,  853 
typhoid  bacillus,  96,  864 
Bacteriological  standards  of  milk,  558 
Bacteriolysins,  440 
Baggage,  quarantine,  380 
Baginscky,  Adolf,  1098 
Bags,  refuse,  982 
BaUey,  W.  B.,  1033 
Baillarger,  785 
Bainbridge,  620 
Bait,  rat  poison,  276 
Baker,  M.  N.,  265,  789 
Bakery,  ventilation,  755 
Balantidium  coli,  787 
Balantidium  minutum,  787 


Balardini,  654 
Baldwin,  466,  548 
Ballast,  382 
Bailey,  94 

Baltimore,    diphtheria    in    school    chil- 
dren, 163 
Bandi,  282 
Bang,  157 
Bang  method,  157 
Banks,  62,  263,  280 
Barber,  281 

Barbiero  fever,  206,  260 
Bargilli,  324 
Barium,  256 
Barium  carbonate,  276 
Barker,  L.  F.,  359 
Barmeister,  260 
Barometers,  685 
Baron,  John,  39 
Barracks,  1277 

ventilation,  754 
Barreto,  236 
Bartel,  145 
Barthel,  Chr.,  604 
Basins,  sewage,  969 
Bass,  653 
Bates,  L.  W.,  1062 
Bateson,  483,  485.  486,  509,  515 
Bathing,  1272 
BatVwing  burner,  725 
Bauchhuber,  1050 
Baumert,  667 
Baummann,  530 
Beach,  Fletcher,  344 
Bealle,  910 
Beat  hand,  1072 
Beaume's  law,  503 
B^champ,  561 
Bechhold,  1152 
Becker,  551 

Beckwith,  H.  L.,  310,  667 
Bedbugs,  299 

kala-azar,  206,  301 

leprosy,  301,  327 

plague,  266 

relapsing  fever,  206,  293,  301 

suppression  of,  300 

tuberculosis,  301 
Bed  linen,  disinfection,  1174 
Beebe,  164,  1175 
Beef,  dried,  536 

jerked,  536 

tapeworm,  207,  633 

See  also  Meat 
Beef  extracts,  606 
Beef  juice,  607 
Beers,  C.  W.,  361 
Beetle,  black,  301 
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I 

^^V         Befirin^,   76,   143,   145,  167,  172,  418, 

Binnie,  469 

■ 

^^M                       433,  1105,  1162 

Binot,  J.,  716 

^^^H          B«Iascari8  mjst&x,  788 

Biological  eqiiilibrium  in  Bewage, 

mH 

^^^H          Belfast  typlioid  fever,  100 

Biological  transmission,  SOI 

^^^ 

^^^1           BeUel  test,  milk,  603 

Biometry,  492 

^^fl 

^^H          Bendick,  118 

Bircher,  919 

^^^1 

^^^H           Ben  dig,  59 

Birdseye,  291 

^^H 

^^^H          Benda.    See  Caisnon  dtBease 

Birth  certificates,  996 

^^^1 

^^H           Boned iet,   F.   G.,   668 

Birth  rates,  998 

^^^1 

^^^B          B^nevot-de  Neveu  proeeM,  579 

crude,  998 

^^H 

^^H           Bensauiie,  619 

definition,  991 

^^^1 

^^^H          Benzaide])j4l«  as  an  inaectieide,  210 

error,  sources  of,  999 

^^B 

^^^H               in  rabic  virus,  42 

factors   inlluencLng,    1001 

^^^H          Bbnzene    (benzol),   1065 

iliegitiinate,     per      1,000     tiniiiVTi«d_ 

^^^H          Benzidin   test,  milk,   603 

women,  998 

^ 

^^^B          Beiizin,  bedbugs,  300 

infant  mortaUty.  1001,  1031 

J 

^^^^H             industrial  |}OL9on,  cbart  Insert,  1046 

lead  poisoning,  1050 

^1 

^^^^P             as  an  inBeeticide,  21S 

legal  record  of,  1000 

^^H 

legitimate,  per  1,000  married  women. 

^^^H          Benzoate    of    eoda,    food    prevervattvei  , 

999 

^^H 

Mafisachusetta,   1023 

1 

^^^H          Benzoic  aeid,  526,  539,  543 

Michigan,  995 

^^^H          Benzol    ( benzene),    409;    chart    inaert^ 

mortality    rate,    influence    of, 

1001, 

^^H 

1027 

^^^H          Benzol  pmBoning,  1064 

per  1,000  population,  998 

^^^H          Bergenholtz,  3U4 

per     1,000    women     of     cKildbi 

Ittjl^ 

^^^H          Bergej,  739 

age,  998 

^^H 

^^^1          Bergniann,  J.  F.,  529,  603 

use  of,  999 

^^H 

^^H          Beriberi,  649 

and  women,  number  of,  lOOX 

^^^1 

^^H              diet,  517,  522 

See  aUo  Birth  registration 

^^H 

^^^H              prevention,  652 

Birth  regiHtrntiiin,  996 

^^H 

^^H          Berkefeld  filter,  895 

authority,  996 

^^^1 

^^^H          Berlin,  sewage  farnm,  967 

checlts  upon,  999 

^^H 

^^^H              water  borne  typbaid  in,  97 

data,   source  of,  997 

^^H 

^^H           Bernard,  737,  750 

model  bill  for,  996 

^^^1 

^^H           BernouOle,  20 

nature  of  in  formation,  997 

^^H 

^^H           Berrj,  214,  215 

respoiisibility  tot,  997 

^^H 

^^H          Bert,  665,  6cS3,  684,  737 

gtillbirths,  997 

^^^1 

^^H         Bertarelli,  E.,  69,  330 

U.  S.   registration  area,  997 

^^H 

^^H         Besredka,   108 

value  of,  995,  997 

^^^B 

^^^1           Hctanaphthol,  130 

See  at4to  Birth  ratei 

^^H 

Birth   statisacs,   995.      See   aim 

Birt^ 

^^H          Beyer,  236 

registration 

1 

^^^H          Bt!yerinck,  776 

Births,  registrar  for,  997 

^m 

^^H          Bez7^la,  340 

U.  S.  registration  axea,  997 

^1 

^^^^ft          Bichlorid  of  mercury,  diBiufectant,  1 147 

/fftf  also  Vital  «tati8ti«yi 

^^1 

^^^^P              formula^  solution,  1164 

Bisulphid   of  carbon,   inteetieid^  tX% 

^^^™^              opbthalmia  neonatorum,  72 

217,  264 

^ 

^m                 Bjer*a  method,  401 

Bitter  milk,  567 

fl 

H                   Biggs,  54,  62 

BiUke,   135 

^^fl 

^M                   liignumi,  229 

Bixa  orellann,  525 

^^H 

^^^_           Biihar^ia  haematobia,  947 

Black,  200 

^^H 

^^^B          Bilibld  prison,  bookworm  in,  132 

Black  beetle,  301 

^^H 

^^^^           Biliousneas^   521 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  TSd 

^^^1 

^m                  Bill,  J.  p.,  788,  793 

Blaek  leg,  393 

^^H 

f^                 BiU  of  health,  377                                        i 

Blackboards,  11)85 

^^H 

1                        Billings,  John  S,,  739,  1038 

BJackwater  fever,  235                      < 

^^H 

Bimetallic  thiTmometer,  688 

Blaizat,  m 

1 

^       ^ 

•  M 

1 
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Blanchard,  163,  326 

Blatta  germanica,  301 

Blatta  orientalis,  301 

Blattidae,  301 

Bleached  four,  525 

Bleaching,  and  colored  water,  828 

Bleaching    powder.      See    Chlorinated 

lime 
Blind,  number  of,  474,  475 
Blindness,  preventable,  69 
Bliss,  547 
Blofi^l,  bR<»terici'lal  property,  440 

immunity,  392 

stains,  453 

typhoid  baeilli  in,  89 
Blood    relationship    (Nuttal),    precipi- 
tins, 452 
Blood- sucking  parasitesi  205 
Blood  tests,  452 
''Blowers,*'  ventilation,  762 
''Bob-veal,",640 
Body,  dead,  1175.    See  Cadaver 
Body  heat,  697 
Body  lice,  297 
Boeck,   326 
Boehm,  648 
Bogliolo,  329 
Bohr,  666 
Boiled  milk,  586 
Boiled  water,  882 
BoiJing,  di  silt  fee  taut;  1122 
Boizenburg,  117 
Bokomy,  881 

Bolduan,  172,  469,  575,  1015 
Boletus  erythropus  Cke.,  646 
Boletus  felleus  Bull.,  646 
Boletus  luridus  Schaeff .,  646 
Boletus  satanus  Lenz,  646 
Bollingerp  641 
Bolton,  423 
Bones^  brittle,  509 
Boobyer,  955 
Books,  disinfection,  1174 
BoopbiJus  bovia,  2S9 
Boracif}  aeid.    See  Borie  acid. 
Borax,  255,  546 
Bordeaux  Mij^ture,  220 
Borden,  Gail,  579 

Bordet,  184,  438,  441,  442,  445,  469 
Bordet  OcQgou  bacillus,  186 
Bordet-Gengou  phenomenon,  445 
Boric  acid,  526,  538,  54G 

op  h  til  B I  Til  J  a  neonatorum,  72 
Borrel,  429 

Boston,   diphtheria  in  school  children, 
163 

milk  borne  epidemics,  572 

milk  borne  typhoid  epidemic,  99 


Boston,  scarlet  fever  outbreaki  181 

septic  sore  throat  epidemic,  575 
Boston  school  desk,  1084 
"Bottle"  method,  pasteurization,  585 
Bottles,  for  water  samples,  822 
Botulism,  626 

effect  Df  brine,  539 

prevention  of,  628 

source,  627 

symptoms,  627 
Botulismus  antitoxin,  628 
Bouley,  51 
Boussingiiult,  840 
Boi!i,  430 

Bovine  malaria,  288 
Bovine  tuberculosis,  135,  157,  572 
Bovine  vaccine  virus,  4 
Bowditch,  701    785,  1081,  1090,  1098 
Bowley,  Arthur,  496,  1033 
Boyce,  637 
Boycott,  699 
Boylston,  3,  28 
Brachydactylism,  508 
Bradfort,  260 

Bramhall  Deane  sterilizer,  1124 
Brand  cancer  of  cuttle,  504 
Erandeifl.    043,  1044,  1077 
Brandt.  1057 
BrasBT  chart  insert,  1046 
Braunia  jay(*nai8,  7B8 
Bread,  fermentation  tn^  551 
Breath,  poisons  in,  738 
Breathing,  regulation  of,  670.  See  also 

Respiration 
Breaudat,  652 

Breeding    places    of    mosquitoes,    arti- 
flcUJ,  223 

natural,  225 
Br^ding  rats,  268 
Bretonneau,  172 
Breweries,  COi  in  air,  738 
Brieger,  426,  427,  528,  530,  640,  738 
Brigade,  1186 

Brighton,  diphtheria  in  school  children, 
163 

typhoid  in,  101 
Brill  *s  disease,  296 
Brin^-kerhoff   2o,  32,  280,  324,  328 
Brine,  preservative,  538 
Brion,  619 

British  thermal  unit,  763 
Broad  irrifjjitioii,  sewage,  966 
Broad  Street  cholera  outbreak,  116,  929 

Broiling,  of  foods,  552 
Bromin,  1161 
Bronfenbrenner,  57 
Bronze,  chart  insert,  1046 
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Brown,  575,  590 

Brown-S^quard,  511,  738,  739 

Brownian  movement,  disinfection,  1107 

Bruce,  206,  257,  319 

Bnick,  100 

Brnes,  202,  203,  206,  250,  306,  308 

Bruner,  881 

Bruns,  80 

Bryant,  519 

Bubonic  plague,  280 

Buchanan,  George,  159 

Buchner,  413,  438,  439 

Buckwheat  poisoning,  655,  705 

Budd,   704 

Buffard,  260 

Buhach  insect  powder,  213 

Buildings,  rat-proof,  274 

Bulstrode,  638 

Bunsen,  705 

Burckhard,  13 

Burdon-Sanderson,  533 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  993 

Burgers,  118 

Burial  permit,  1019 

Biirker,  681 

Burning,  disinfectant,  1121 

Butchers,  611 

Butler,  471 

Butler  typhoid  epidemic,  942 

Butter,  580 

formation  of,  556 

test  for  oleomargarine,  581 

typhoid  fever,  100 
Butter  fat,  556 

Babcock  composition,  555 

in  butter,  580 

standards  of,  557 

State  requirements,  558 
Buttermilk,  typhoid  fever,  100 
Buxton,  443,  620,  624 
Buyo  cheek  cancer,  504 
Byssinosis,  713,  1067 

Cabot,  Richard  C,  44,  1021 
Cacchetto,  69 
Cadaver,  anthrax,  315 

disinfection,  1175 

embalming,  1175 
Cadaverin,  530 
Cadman,  699 
Cagnina,  324 
Cahan,  1060 

Caisson  disease,  681,  684 
Calabar   swelling,   206 
Calcium  borate,  255 
Calcium  carbonate,  in  water,  834 
Calcium  hypochlorite,  901.    Se^  Chlori- 
nated lime 


Calcium  oxid.    See  Lime 
Calcium  oxychlorid,  901 
Calcium  salts  of  milk,  556 
Calculi,  and  overeating,  521 

and  water,  916 
Caldwell  crematory,  1208 
Calkins,  25,  826 
Calmette,  46,  144 
Calomel  ointment,  syphilis,  58,  67 
Calorie,  518,  763 
Calverti  H.  T.,  979 
Calves,  '* bob-veal,"  640 
Camp,  choice  of,  1275 

diagram  of,  1276 

See  also  Military  hygiene 
Camp  sanitation,  1268 
Camp  sewage,  976 
Campaign,  against  insects,  204 

epidemic,  368 

tuberculosis,  158 
Campbell,  C,  350 
Camphophenique,  214 
Camphor,  insecticide,  210 

odor,  704 

spirits  of,  228 
Camus,  412 
''Can  ice,"  950 
Cancer,  and  fertility,  505 

heredity,  504 

occupational  disease,  1072 
Candles,  985 
Candling,  642 
Canine  babesiasis,  206 
Canned   foods,   540 

containers  for,  541 
use  of  gum  in,  542 
use  of  varnish  in,  542 
Cannon,  522 
Cans,  for  foods,  541 

for  garbage,  982 

for  refuse,  982 
Canteen,  1234 
Carbohydrate  foods,  520 
Carbolic  acid,  disinfectant,  1150 

disinfection  of  wells,  814 

feces,  1173 

formula,  1164 

industrial      poison,       chart      insert, 
1046 

insecticide,  210 

vaccine  virus,  7 
Carbolic  coefficient,  1111 

dilutions,  1114 

interpretation,  1116 

table  of  germicides,  1118 

technic,  1114 
Carbon,  refuse,  981 

in  smoke,  709 
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Carbon  bisulphid,  in  air,  726 

bedbugs,  300 

industrial      poison,      chart      insert, 
1046 

insecticide,  210 

for  rats,  277 
Carbon  cycle,  777 
Carbon  dioxid,  688 

in  air,  amount,  662 

air  space,  relation  to,  755 

in  alveolar  air,  663,  669 

effects  of  increased,  737 

Fitz  tester,  680 

Haldane  apparatus,  673 

hygienic  significance,  671 

industrial      poison,      chart      insert, 
1046 

in  illuminating  gases,  726 

methods  of  determining,  672 

Petterson-Palmquist  apparatus,  675 

and  i>oisoning,  671 

respiration,  amount  in,  749 

samples,  collection  of,  672 

smoke,    708 

vitiation,*  index  of,  671 

water,  hardness  of,  834 

Wolpert  tester,  679 
Carbon  monoxid,  in  air,  721 

in  illuminating  gases,  726 

industrial  poison,  chart  insert,  1046 

physiological  action,  721,  1063 

and  poisoning,  acute,  722 

rats,  destruction  of,  278 

smoke,  708 

tests  for,  723 
Carbon  tetrachlorid,  210,  217 
Carburetted  hydrogen,  in  air,  725 
Carcass.    See  Cadaver 
Carcinoma.    See  Cancer 
Cargo,  disinfection,  382 

on  plague  vessels,  375 
Carini,  23,  40 
Carlson,  666 
Camelly,  671,  730 
Carpenter,  245,  766 
Carrasquillo,  327 
Carriers,  364 

acute,  365 

ameba,  125 

chronic,  365 

diphtheria,  164 

infantile  paralysis,  306 

malaria,  235 

meningitis,  198,  1262 

schools,  1092 

temporary,  365 

tetanus,  76 

typhoid,  92,  110 


Carriers,  water,  912 

See  also  Bacillus  carriers 
Carroll,  201,  206,  236 
Carrot  juice,  524 
Carter,  207,  235,  241,  243,  293 
Casein,  554,  566 
Casein  salts,  556 
Caseinogen,  556 
CasteUani,  257,  260,  397 
Castle,  470,  483,  489,  500,  515 
Castor  bean,  415 
Castor  oil,  214 
Castration,  64 

Catabolism,  nitrogen  cycle,  773 
Catalase,  milk,  560 
Catalase  test,  milk,  602 
Cataract,  509 
Catch-basins,  819,  960 
Catchment  areas,  care  of,  819 

boards  of  jurisdiction,  975  ^ 
Cather,  68 
Catlin,  29,  165 
Cats,  bites  by,  42 

whooping  cough,  184 
Catsup,  sodium  benzoate  in,  545 
Cattani,  46,  252 
Cattle,  scabies,  212 

tick,  289 

dipping  for,  288 
Cattle  cars,  disinfection,  1170 
Cauterization,  rabic  wounds,  43 
Cavendish,  789 
Cedar  oil,  210 
Cell,  division,  490 

in  heredity,  490 

nutrition,  439 
CeUi,  229,  231,  235,  251,  946 
Cellular  theory  of  immunity,, 408 
Cement  water  pipes,  853 
Cemeteries,  soil  of,  779 
Census,  989 

arithmetical  method,  992 

data,  source  of,  990 

error,  aources  of,  990 

geometrical  method,  993 

information,  nature  of,  990 

population,  fluctuation  in,  991 
Centipede,  256 
Centrifugal  cream,  556 
Centrosome,  491 
Ceratophyllus  acutus,  263,  279 
Ceratophyllus  fasciatus,  263 
Ceratophyllus  fasciatus  Bosc.,  262 
Cercariae,  207 
Cercomonas  hominis,  787 
Cercomonas  vaginalis,  787 
Cerebral  hemorrhage,  mental  deficiency, 
346 
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Ccrebrospitial  fever,  197»  1260 

carrier«,  200,  1262 

death  rates*  173 

epidemiology,  197 

mental  deficiency,  346 

mode  of  transmission,  198 

prevention,  199^  1204 

protective  inoeulations,  200 

and  schools,  closing  of,  200 

vaccines,  200 
Cerebrospinal  meningitis.    See  Cerebro- 

spinal  fever ^ 
Cemovodeanu,  1120 
Ortificate  of  birth,  998 
Certificate  of  death,  1019 
C*ertified  milk,  563 
Cesspools,  977 

location  of,  955 

sludge,  978 

aoil,  978 

pol lotion  of,  779 

wells,  978 
Cestoda,  788 
Cliagfts,  206 

Chair  car,  disinfection,  1170 
ChaJieosis,  713,  10tf7 
Chalk,  school  use,  1085 
Chalmers,  229 
Chatnberland,  45 
Chance,  law  of,  493 
Chancre,  55,  56 »  57,  58 

soft     Sue  Chancroid. 
Chancroid,  60,  67 

Ducrey  's  streptobacillus,  60 
Chajinels  of  infe«aioii,  363,  366 
Chapin,   103,   161,    176,   326,   388,    720, 

946 
Chapman,  29 
Charrin,  454 
Chaussat,   260 
Chauveaii,   143,  391 
Cheese,  typhoid  bacilli  in,  94,  100 
Chemical  analysis,  of  milk,  592 

of  water,  722 
Chemical  disinfectants,  1132 

acids,  1161 

alcohol,  1162 

antiformin,  1160 

Asaprol,  1153 

aseptol,  1153 

bichlorid  of  mercury,  1147 

bromin,  1161 

carbolic  acid,  1150 

chloriu,   1144 

^chlorinated  lime,  900 

coat  tar  creosote,  1149 

copper  sulphate,   1161 

creolin,  1153 


Chemical  disinfeetaitta^ 

cresol,  1152 

eresolin,  1153 

cyDin,   1153 

disinfectol,   1153 

ferrous  sulphate,   1161 

formaJdehyd,  1132,  1154 

formalin,  1136 

hydrocyanic  acid,  IIM 

hydrocyanic  aeid  gas,  1144 

iodin,  1161 

izal,    1153 

Labarraque^s  Bolutioti,  1 

lime,  1156 

lysol,  1153 

naphthalene,   1154 

naphthols,   1154 

phenol,  1151 

potassium  permanganata, 

pulverizer,   1147 

aanatol,  11.53 

soaps,    1162 

solutions,  use   of,   1147 

Mlutol,  1154 

ftolveol,   1154 

Bulphonapthol,  1153 

sulphur  dioiid,   1132 

table  of  values,  1163 

''tar  camphor,"  1154 

xinc   chlorid,   1161 

Sec  alio  Fumigation 
Chemical  disinfection,  sewage, 
Chemical    pret^ipitation 

964 
Chemical  preservatives,  542 

of  milk,  568 

St-e  aUo  Preaorrati%*ea 
Chemical  purification  of  water,  S97 
C*hemical  standards  of  milk,  558 
Chemotaxis,  436 
Chesb rough,  956 

Chest  measurements,  of  recn]it%  1187 
Chicago,  typhoid,  water  borne,  ^7,  H 
Chick,  1106,  1107,  1112,  1116 
Chick-pea,  645 
Chicken  pox,  309 

and   smallpox,  differential 
309 
Chigos.  1183 
Child  labor,  1042 
Child  bearing  age,  9^S 
Children,  disease,  cauaea  of, 

gonorrhea  in,  59 

subnormal,  351 

tuberculosis  in,  156 

vulvovaginitis,  59 
Chimney  sweep's  cancer,  604 
Chisholm,  J.,  953 
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Chiflwell,  28 

Chittenden,  546 

Chlamydophiys  encheljB,  787 

Chloral,  171 

Chloretone,  210 

Chlorid  of  lime,  IKK),  971 

chart  insert,  1046 
Chlorid  of  zinc,  1161 
Chlorides,  in  water,  834 
Chlorin,  "available,"  901 

fumigation,  1144 

industrial  poison,  chart  insert,  1046 

in  sewage,  959 

in  water.    See  Water 

water  purification,  905 
Chlorin  gas,  disinfectant,  1132 
Chlorinated  lime,  900 

American  standard,  1159 

composition  of,  900 

deodorant,  1158 

disinfectant,   1157 

excreta,  1159 

feces,  1171 

formula,  1165 

germicide,   1157 
differential,  904 

hookworms,  130 

military  hygiene,  1284 

properties,  900 

solubility,  901 

water  purification,  901,  1159 

water  supplies,  method  of  dosing,  901 
Chlorobutanol,  vaccine  vims,   7 
Chloroform,  anaphylactic  shock,  171 

antitoxin,  422 

fleas,  264 

hookworms  and,  130 

insecticide,  210 

vaccine  virus,  7 
Chlorophyceae,  855,  857 
Chlorops  (musca)  leprae,  326 
Chlorops  vomitoria,  327 
Cholera,  112 

Altona  epidemic,  930 

bacillus  carriers,  117 

Broad  Street  pump  epidemic,  925 

contact  infection,  116 

contributing  causes,  113 

diagnosis,  113 

flies,  117,  206,  252,  254 

Hamburg  epidemic,  929 

hog,  619 

immunity,  118 

incubation,  112 

London  epidemic,  825 

in  meat,  617 

in  milk,  117 

modes  of  transmission,  115 
48 


Cholera,  in  oysters,  637 

personal  prophylaxis,  120 

Pettenkofer's  theory,  113 

PfeiflTer's  phenomenon,  441 

prevention,  120 

prophylactic  inoculations,  118 

quarantine,  119,  373 

soil,  785 

summary,  120 

vaccines,  118 

and  vegetables,  644 

water  borne,  115,  864 
Cholera  carriers,  metho<ls  of  detecting, 

118 
Cholera  morbus,  112 
Cholera  nostras,  112 
Cholera  vibrio,  324 

in  soil,  769 

ultraviolet  rays,  911 
Cholesterin,  554 
Cholin,  531 

Chorea,  Huntington's,  hereditary  trans* 
mission  of,  512 

school  children,  1096 
Chowning,    290 
Christenings,  999 
Christpphers,  301 
Chromatin,  490 
Chromium,  chart  insert,  1046 
Chromosomes,  490 
Chronic  carrier,  365 
Chrysanthemum  cameum,  213 
Chrysanthemum  flowers,  210 
Chrysanthemum  i^seum,  213 
Chrysops,  248 
Church,  798 
Churchill,  J.,  926 
Churchman,  503 
Cider,  in  jellies,  539 
Cimex  lectularius,  299 
Cincinnati,  typhoid  in,  99 
Cinnamon,  545 
Circumcision,  68 
Cisterns,  799 

(jisinfection,  1176 

screening,  against  mosquitoes,  226 

yellow  fever,  797 
Citellus  beocheyi,   265,   279 
Citrate,  sodium,  422 
Citronella,  210,  228 
Cities,      planning      of      refuse,      758, 
,    981 

of  registration  area,  1018 

water  supplies,  912 
table  of  volumes,  793 
Cladothrix  odorifera,  778 
Clarification  of  sewage,  964,  971 
Clark,  360,  835,  904,  906,  953 
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Clark  degrees,  836 

Class,  495 

Classification,  of  meat,  612 

of  milk,  562 

of  soils,  768 

of  water,  790 
Clausen,  118 
Claviceps  purpurea,  646 
Clay,  in  soil,  768 
Clayton  furnace,  1144 
Cleanliness,  781 

of  air,  758 

disinfection,  1101 

hookworm,  132 

insect-borne  diseases,  205 

saliva,  161 

of  schools,  1088 
Cleft  palate,  499 
Clegg,  206,  324,  945 
Cleveland,  H.  B.,  979 
Clinics,  industrial  hygiene,  1040 
Clinocoris,  207 
Clinocoris  lectularis,  206 
Clinocoris  rotundatus,  206 
Cloak-rooms,  1088 
Clonorchis  endemicus,  207,  787 
Clonorchis  sinensis,  787 
Clostridium  pasteurianus,  776 
Clothes,  disinfection,  1174 
Clothing,  1217,  1230 
Clouston,  359,  511 
Clove  oil,  210 
Cloves,  545 
Clubfoot,  499 
Coaches,  disinfection,  1170 
Coagulants  of  sewage,  966 
Coal  dust,   1066 
Coal  gas,  723 
Coal  oil,  fleas,  264 

insecticide,  217 

for  lice,  297 

for  mosquitoes,  224 

test  for  pollution,  817 

See  also  Kerosene 
Coal-tar   disinfectants,    1149 
Coal-tar  dyes,  in  food,  525 
Cobalt,  256 
Cobbett,  144 
Cobbold,  206 

Cobwell  garbage  reduction,  985 
Cocculus  indicus,  295 
Cochin-China,  diarrhea,  127 
Coeflicient,  of  insecticides,  210 

of  variability,  496 
Cohen,  70,  672,  708 
Cohen-Appleyard  method,  677 
Cohn,   426 
Cohnheim,  683 


Coit,  H.  L.,  563 

Cold,  bacteria,  effect  on,  949 

food,  preservation  of,  533 

See  also  Refrigeration 
Cold  and  damp  air,  700 
Cold  and  damp  soil,  786 
Cold  storage,  533,  534 
Colds,  194 

causes,  194 

predisposing,  195 

drafts,   194,  196 

prevention,  195 
Cole,  188,  189,   1050 
Coleman,  443 
Colemanite,  255 
Coles-Finch,   798 
Colic,  lead  poisoning,  1051 
Collateral  benefits,  health  work,  133 
Collection,  of  garbage,  986 

of  rain  water,  799 
Colles'  law,  56,  503 
Colomba  livia,  489 
Colon  bacillus.    See  B.  coli 
Colon-typhoid  group,  621 
Colophony  resin,  214 
Color,  of  schoolroom  walls,  1080 

of  water,  1028 
Color-blindness,  hereditary,  500,  1189 

in  schools,  1093 

tests  for,  1003,  1189 
Colored  foods,  525 
Colored  milk,  568 
Columbella,  229 
Columbus,   55 

"Combined"  sewage  system,  957 
Comfort  zone,  698 
Comma  bacillus,  324.    See  aim)  Cholera 

vibrio 
Conmiission,  milk,  564 
Commitment,  mental  defects,  338 
Common  colds.    See  Colds 
Communicable  diseases,  1004,  1073 

of  childhood,  1092 

definition,  367 

infection,  sources  of,  362 

in  schools,   1090 

See  also  Notifiable  diseases 
Complement,  in  anaphylaxis,  463 

definition  of,  413,  442 

deviation  of,  449 

fixation  of,  445 
hemolytic  system,  313 
glanders,  313,  314 
Complemental  air,  749 
Composition,  of  meats,  605 

of  milk,  554 

of  soil,  769 

of  water,  789 
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Compulsory  vaccinatioii,  25 

death  rates  compared  in,  26  , 

in  Germanj,  33 
Condemned  meat,  612,  615 

diseases,  618 

disposal,  617 
Condemned  room,  611 
Condensed  milk,  579. 
Condiments,  521 
Conduction,  697,  763 
Congenital  transmission,  501 
Conn,  100,  568,  638 
Conorhinus  megistus,  206,  260 
Conrad,  509 
Conradi,  104 
Consanguineous  marriages,  500 

retinitis  pigmentosa,  509 
Conscience  clause,  26 
Conseil,  175 
Constipation,  522 
Consumption.    8ee  Tuberculosis 
Contact  beds,  969 
Contact  infection,  364 

cholera,  116 

infantile  paralysis,  306 

tuberculosis,  146 

typhoid,  103 

in  Washington,  104 
"Contagious"  vs.  "infectious,"  366 
Contagious  abortion,  572 
Contagious  diseases,  366 

See  also  Notifiable  diseases 
Contagious   ophthalmia,  206 
Containers,  for  food,  541 
Contamination  of  wells,  812 
Continence,  65 
Control   of   outbreaks,   in   institutions, 

167 
Convection,  697,  763 
Cooking,  550 

methods  of,  552 

trichinous  meat,  631 

utensils  for,  551 
Cooks,  industrial  hygiene,  1044 
Cooling  of  rooms,  765 
Cooper- Hewitt  lamp,  910 
Cooperation,  in  epidemic  management, 

369 
Cooperative  sanitation,  975 
Copeman,  Moncton,  5,  6,.  39 
Copper,  chart  insert,  1046 
Copper  acetoarsenite,  218 
Copper  arsenite,  218 
Copper  sulphate,  1161 

for  coloring  foods,  544 

in  water  purification,  910 
Copperas,  sewage  precipitation,  966 
Copula,  442 


Coquillett,  236 
Com,  desiccators,  658 

pellagra  and,  656 
Cornell,  360,  1098 
Comet,  142 

Comet-Koch  theory,  141 
Cornutin,  645 

Corrected  death  rates,  1025 
Correns,  486 
Corrodor,  326 
Corrosive    sublimate,    1149.     See   aiao 

Bichlorid  of  mercury 
Corti,  1073 
Cost,  of  accidents,  industrial,  1038 

of  blindness,  preventable,  72  ' 

of  diseases,  mental,  332  . 

of  typhoid,  84 
Cotton,  1200 

Cotton,  H.  A.,  334,  360,  572,  581 
Councilman,  25,  30,  198 
Course  of  vaccine  eruption,  12 
Cowpox,  1,  4 

vs.  smallpox,  24 
Cowsheds,  ventilation,  755 
Cow's  milk,  and  woman's  milk,  562 
Crab,  fresh  water,  207 
Craig,  229,  236,  245,  946 
Cranberries,  545  * 

Cream,  556 

typhoid  fever,  100 
Cream  line,  557 
Credo's  method,  72 
Creel,  101,  280,  1144 
Cremation,  of  sewage,  979 

See  Incineration. 
Cremation  plants,  984 
Crematory,  1287 
Crenothrix  kuehniana,  852 
Creolin,  1153 
Creosapol,  1153 
Creosote,  1149 
Creosote  oil,  210 
Cresols,  1152  ' 

feces,  1173 

liquor  cresolis  compositus,  1152 

meta,  409 

trikresol,  1152 
Cresolin,  1153 

Crime,  prevention  of,  1023* 
Criminals,  number  of,  474 
Cross-breeding,  500 
Cross-infections,  176,  720 
Croton  bug,  301 
Croup.    See  Diphtheria 
Croupous  pneumonia.    See  Lobar  pneu- 
monia 
Crowd  poisoning,  685 
Crowder,  743 


^^m             ^^^^^^                     ^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^          Crowding,  661 

Darnall  filter.  1283           ^^^^^H 

^H                Crude  morbidity  rateSi  1014 

D'Araonval,  738                                ^^B 

^H                Cnim,  F.  8.,  173 

Darwin,    Charles,   470,   482,   463.   SH 

^^^^          Crustaceae,  in  sewage,  962 

767                                                  1 

^^^K                   water,  855 

Darwin's  theory,  482                                fl 

^^H         Crbz,  O.,  242 

DiiU.  births,  9!>G                                 ^^B 

^^^B         CteDOcephultig  canis,  207,  263 

diseases,  noti6ab1e»  1012              ^^^B 

^^^H^^  Cteno<?ephuJus  felis,  263 

oceupationaU  1038                      ^^^^ 

^^^^^^u^aod,  m 

hygiene,  industrial,  1058             ^^^| 

^^^^^^KDulex  faaeiatus,  236 

for  life  tables,  1032                    ^^H 

^^^^HfCnlex  fatigans,  206,  221,  228,  245,  246 

marriage   statiatica,   994                     V 

^^^^^BCulex  pipieus,  230 

morbidity   rates,    inei7,    1015              V 

^^f               Culex  pipiens,  239,  245,  320 

mortality  statistics,  1019 

^H                 Culex  pungens,  221,  222,  228 

Davenport,    360,    477,    496,    501,    500. 

^H                Culex  quiuquo  fasciatus,  230 

509,  513,  515                                 a 

^H                C4dex  aoliicitans,  221 

Davies,  792                                       ^^B 

^H                 CuLi€oide»  brneeip  259 

Davinea  asiatica,  788                      ^^H 

^H                 Culicoidc^  graham ii,  250 

Davinea  inadagaaeariensla,  788      ^^^| 

^H                 CullcoidLVH  tiiiltici,  259 

Davis,                                                   ^^H 

^H                 Cuttiinings^  42,  46 

Day,   165                                             ^^B 

^H                Cunninghum,  62 

Dead  animals,  diapoaal   of,   981          V 

^B                 Card,  mOk,  562 

Deadrick,  236                                   ^^B 

^H                Currents*  air,  685 

Bead-spaee,  air,   750                       ^^^M 

^1                Currie,  279,   324,  325,   70S 

Deaf,  nuiijl>er  of,  474,  475             ^^H 

^H^               Curtains,  for  schools,   1086 

Deaf  mutism,  heredity,  505            ^^H 

^^^_^          Curve  of  frequency,  494 

Dean,  162,  172,  325,  326                  ^^1 

^^^B          Cutting,  658 

Dearden,  1059                                    ^^H 

^^^B         Cyanopbyceae,  855,  857 

Death,  cause  of,  1021                     ^^H 

^V               Cyalopa  coronatus,  207 

errors  in,  1022                          ^^H 

^H                Cyclops  quadricomis,  947 

from  sewer  gas,  731                     jji^l 

H                CylUn,  1153 

See    aUo    Death    rates    and    ^^H 

^B                Cyranase,  421 

regiatratioD                             .^^^1 

^B                 Cystein,  324 

Death  certificate,  996,  1019            ^^M 

^^^_^          CystieercL,  meat  inspecUoti,  608 

Death   rates,    1024                            ^^M 

^^^B              pickling,  effeet  of,  53S 

and  birth  rate,  1027                    ^^^| 

^^^^              thermal  death  point  of,  550 

central,   1024                                  ^^M 

^H                 Cyatieercus  bovis,   617,   633 

in  certain  countries,  1028          ^^^B 

^H                C^yaticcrcus  celluJosae,  273,  632 

computation,  1024                          ^^^| 

^B                Cyata,  meat,  617 

corrected,   1025                              ^^^| 

^B                Cytale,  413,  442 

crude,  998,  1024                           ^^M 

^B                Cytolysins,  440 

factors  affecting,  1026                ^^H 

^B               qytoplaam,  491 

hospitals  and,   1026                      ^^H 

^B                Cytorrhyt'tes  variolae,  25 

institution  a  and,  1026             -    ^^^B 

^^^          C^totoxina,  440,  445 

marital  atatus,   1028                   ^^H 

^^^H          Czerny,  557 

migration,   1027                           ^^^H 

non  reaidentsi  1026                       ^^^B 

^^^^P         Dairy  farina,  typhoid,  84 

registration  area,  173                  ^^^B 

^^^^          Daltonism,  .506.     See  aUo  Colorblind- 

sex,  1025                                        ^H 

^B 

for  short  periods,  1024                  ^^H 

^B                 Dnmieti,  Father,  329 

specific,    1025                                   ^^B 

^B                 Dump,  cold  air,  700 

standardized,  102'                           ^^H 

^^^            Dump  sail,  786 

See  aUo  Infant  monainyi   h\ormBlf 

^^^H           Dampness,  7S6 

Tuies 

^^^           Daniels,  229 

Death  registration,  1017,  See  aUo  Mor- 

^m                 DanielaoD,   324 

taUty  ttatistics-,  H«gl«traliaa 

^M                Danysz  virus,  279 

Deaths.     See  Vital  sUtisUei                m 

^1                Daphnia,  438 

De  Barros,  236                                      fl 

^^K         Darling,   S.   T.,   230 

Do  Cbaumoni»  671,  704,  752          ^^M 
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Decomposition,  fermentative,  527 

of  foods,  526 

influence  of  syrups  on,  539 

of  milk,  565 

putrefactive,  527 

of  sewage,  959 
De  Crocq,  1072 
Defectives,  education  of,  356 

Indiana  law,  473 

and  isolation,  5p0 

number  of,  332 

preventive  measures,  350 

propagation  of,  472 

school  children,  1097 

statistics  of,  474 

stigmata  of,  471 

See  also  Mental  deficiency 
Defects,  transmission  of,  499 
Definitive  host,  201 
Defoe,  385 
De  Frise,  899 
Degenerate  families,  476 
Degeneration,  stigmata  of,  471 
"Dogging,"  1070 
De  Graef,  582 
Degrees  of  hardness,  834 
Dehaan,  652 
De  Jong,  582 
De  la  Condamine,  29 
Delepine,  Sheridan,  574 
Delinquents,  475 
Delirium  tremens,  338 
Demarquay,  206 
Dembo,  614 

Dementia  precox,  339,  1187,  1196 
Demography,  989 
Dengue,  244 

mosquitoes,  206,  245 
Denier,  652 
Denitrification,  776 
Dennis,  723 
De  Nobele,  619 
Dental  clinics,  1094 
Dentist,  for  schools,  1094 
Denys,  429 
Deodorant,  1100 
Deodorizers,  schools,  1088 
Dependent,  number  of,  474 
Dermacentor  andersoni,  206 
Dermacentor  marginatus,  291 
Dermacentor  occidentalism  290 
Dermacentor  variabilis,  291 
Dermacentor  venustus,  290 
De  Sandro,  405 
De  Schweinitz,  1072 
Desiccated  milk,  579 
Desiccation   of   foods,   536.     See   aUo 
Dried  foods 


Desiccators,  com,  658 
Desks,  Boston  school,  1084 

Heusinger's,  1083 

for  schools,  1082 
Desmon,  412,  442 
Desquamation,  measles,  175 

scarlet  fever,  180 
Detention,  period  of,  quarantine,  372 
Determiner,  in  heredity,  486,  488,  490 
Detritus  tanks,  964 
Deviation,  of  complement,  449 

in  heredity,  495 
De  Vries,  482,  483,  484,  486,  565 
Dewpoint,  691,  696 
Deycke,  330 
Dhobie  itch,  1268 
Diabetes,  304 
Diabetes  mellitus,  509 
Diagnosis,  of  chicken  pox,  309 

of  cholera,  113 

differential,  309 

of  glanders,  311 

of  lead  poisoning,  1060 

percentage  correct,  1022 

of  rabies,  52 

of  smallpox,  309 

of  tuberculosis,  155 
Diagnostic  errors  in  mortality  statis- 
tics, 1021 
Diamines,  531 
Diaphanometers,  831 
Diarrhea,  infantile,  and  flies,  254 
and  milk,  577 
water-borne,  945 
Diastase,  milk,  561 
Diatheses,  521 
Diatoms,  826,  855,  857 
Diazomethane,  chart  insert,  1046 
Dibothriocephalus  cordatus,  788 
Dibothriocephalus  latus,  207,  635,  788 
Dibothriocephalus  parvus,  788 
Dichloromethane,  295,  297 
Dickson,  398 

Dicrocoelium  lanceatum,  787 
Dieudonn^'s  medium,  114 
Diet,  beriberi,  649 

diseases  and,  516,  522 

fuel  value  of,  518 

pellagra,  656 

salts  in,  523 

unbalanced,  522 

water,  912 
Digestion,  of  garbage,  982 
Digestion  tanks,  964,  966 
Digestors,  garbage,  985 

refuse,  985 
Dilution,  disinfection,  1101,  1107 
Dimethyl  sulphate,  chart  insert,  1046 
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Binitrobenzol,  chart  insert^  1046 
Dinobryon,  858 
Dioctophyme  renale,  788 
Diodon,  635 
Diphtheria,  159 

bacillus  carriers,  162 

cure  of  carriers,  164 

death   rates,   173 

epidemics,  control  of,  166 

historical  note,   172 

immunity,  165 

in  institutions,   166 

milk-borne,  162,  575 

modes  of  transmission,  160 

morbidity  rates,  1008,  1011 

mortality  rates,  1008. 

outbreaks,  159 
control  of,  166 

X>ersonal  prophylaxis,  169 

postdiphtheritic  paralysis,  169,  421 

prevention,    166 

references,   171 

serum   sickness,   170 

susceptibility,  166 

value  of  reporting,  1014 

virulent  and  avirulent,  163 

virus,  resistance  of,  165 

See  also  Antitoxin 

Diphtheria     antitoxin,     prophylactic 
use,    169 

standardization,  431 
Diphtheroid  bacilli,  194 
Diplococcus  intracellularis  meningitidis 

197 
Diplogonoporus  brauni,  788 
Diplogonoporus  grandis,  788 
Dip,  arsenical,  288 

lime-sulphur,  212 
Dipping,   for  ticks,   288 
Diptera,  247,  261 
Dipylidium  caninum,  263,  788 
Direct  system  of  heating,  765 
Dirt,  780.    See  also  Soil 
Dirt  test,  milk,  568 
Discharge  certificates,  hospitals,   1015 
Discontinuous  evolution,  483 
Diseased  meat,  615 
Diseases,  from  animals,   lower,  362 

and  diet,  522 

communicable,  367,  1004 

endemic,    202,    367 

epidemic,   367 

flies  and,   254 

hereditary   transmission,   498 

in   ioo,   1)52 

inHoct  borne,  201 
table,   206 

of    meat,   618 


Diseases,  milk-borne,  571 

mosquitoes  and,  228 

notifiable,  1004 

pandemic,  367 

prevalence  of,  1001,  1017 

prosodemic,  367 

quarantinable,  372 

and  schools,  excluaion  from,  1092 

of  skin,  school  children,   1095 

and  soil,  778,  782 

of  soldiers,  1234 

swimming   pools   and,   948 

tick  borne,  288 

venereal,  53 

and  water,  915,  923 

See     also     Communicable     diseases; 
Morbidity  rates;    Notifiable  dis- 
eases;   Occupational    diseases 
Disinfectant  standardization,  1109 

"drop"  method,  1111 

Garnet  method,  1111 

Hygienic  Laboratory  method,  1112 

Lancet  Commission  method,  1112 

physical-chemical  methods,   1111 

Rideal-Walker  method,   1111 

Sternberg's  method,  1110 

thread  method,  1110 

See  Carbolic  coefficient 
Disinfectants,  acids,  1161 

alcohol,  1162 

bacteria,  methods  of  destruction  of, 
1108 

carbolic  acid,  1150 

coal-tar  products,  1149 

disinfectol,   1153 

formulae,   1164 

gaseous,  1132 

hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  1144 

the  ideal,  1104 

liquid,  1125,  1146 

lysol,  1153 

method  of  action,  1108 

oxygen,  1146 

ozone,  666,  1146 

phenol,  1151 

soaps,  1162 

table  of  values,  1118,  1163 

temperature,  1106 

See  also  Bichlorid  of  mercury; 
Chemical  disinfectants;  Cresols; 
Chlorin;  Formaldehyd;  Formu- 
lae; Fumigation;  Physical  dis- 
infectants; Sulphur-dioxid  fumi- 
gation 
Disinfection,  1099 

of  air,  1166^ 

of  albuminous  matter,  1105 

amount  necessary,  llOS 
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Disinfection,  antibiosis  and,  1102 
antiseptics,  1099 
asepsis,  1100 
of  ballast,  382 

of  bed  and  body  linen,  1122,  1174 
bedside,  1103 
of  books,  1174 
of  cadavers,  1175 
of  cargoes,  387 
cesspool  sludge,  979 
chemical  agents  of,  1132 
cisterns,  1176 
cleanliness,  1101 
control  of,  1103 
deodorizing  action,  1100 
by  dUution,  1101,   1107 
in  diphtheria,  169 
by  dryness,  1101 
by  emulsions,  1107 
in  epidemics,  1102 
of  excreta,  1159 
of  feces,  1105,  1171 
of  fomites,  1104 
by  fumigation,  1100     • 
of  garbage,  1121 
gaseous,  1132 

germicide,   choice  of,   1108 
of  glassware,  1121 
of  hides,  317,  1074 
of  horse  hair,  317 
liquid,  1146 
of  merchandise,  1131 
methods,  1166 
municipal,  1131 
by  nature's  agencies,  1101 
of  oyster  beds,  972 
by  penetration,  1105 
physical  agents  of,  1119 
railroad  cars,  1169 
reaction  necessary,  1108 
of  refuse,  1121 
of  rooms,  1166 
routine,  1103 
of  sewage,  971 
of  ships,  379,  878 
in  smallpox,  36 
by  solutions,  1107 
of  sputum,  1105,  1173 
of  stables,  1168 
by  sunlight,  1101 
symbiosis  and,  1102 
table  of  antiseptic  values,  1163 
terminal,  1104 
of  thermometers,  1176 
time,  value  of,  401,  1106 

and  place  for,  1102 
of  vessels,  379 
of  watering  troughs,  1169 


Disinfection,  of  wells,  814,  1176 

See  also  Carbolic  coefficient;  Chemi- 
cal disinfectants;  Disinfectants; 
Feces  disinfection;  Formaldehyd 
fumigation;  Sulphur  dioxid  fu- 
migation 
Disinfectors,  qualifications  of,  1103 
Dispensaries,  mental,  354 

tuberculosis,  153 
Distilled  water,  882 
District  sewers,  957 
Diver's  palsy,  684 
Division  of*  infantry,  1208 
Divorce,  994 
Dixon,  832 
Doane,  574 

Doane-Buckley  test,  milk,  591 
Dochez,  188,  189 
Dock,  10,  11,  917 
Doerr,  206,  261,  459 
Doflein,  260 

Dogs,  diseases  of,  transmissible  to  man, 
44 

fleas,  207 

lice,  207 

rabies,    diagnosis,    52 
muzzling  for,  43 
quarantining  for,  43 

tapeworm,  207 

whooping  cough,  184 
Domesticated    animals,    diseases    from, 

362 
Dominance,  hereditary,  485 
Don,  J.,  953 
Donitz,  118 
Donovan,  301 
Doran,  580 
Dorange,  952 
Dombleuth,  20 

Dorr,   122      .  ' 

Double  water  supplies,  796 
Douglas,  608,  670,  750 
Dourine,  260 

Dracunculus  medinensis,  207,  788,  947 
Drafts,  196 

common  colds,  194 

velocity  of  air,  686 
Drainage,  for  mosquitoes,  224 
Drainage  area,  819 
Drainage  canal,  Chicago,  803 
Drains,  filter  beds,  968 

storm,  957 
Draschfeld,  106 
Dressier,  F.  B.,  1098 
Dried  antitoxin,  424 
Dried  beef,  536 
Dried  eggs,  537,  643 
Dried  fruits,  536 
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Dried  meat,  536 

Dried  milk,  537 

''Drop"  method,  disinfectants,  1111 

Droplet  infection,  142,  719,  720.     See 

also  Air-borne  infection 
Drug  addictions,  342 
Drugs,  excreted  in  milk,  562 
Drunkards,  340 
Dry  climate,  691 
Dry  earth,  feces  disposal,  1173 

sewage  disposal,  956 
Dry  heat,  as  disinfectant,  1121 
Dry,  heated  air,  763  ♦ 

Dry  i>oints,  vaccination,  6 
Dry  vaccine,  5 
Dry-wall  sterilizer,  1121 
Dry,  warm  air,  701 
eflfects  of,  763 
Drying,  as  disinfectant,  1101 

of  foods,  536 
Dublin,  Louis  I.,  1029 
Ducrey's  streptobacillus,  60 
Ducts,  air,  756 

ventilating,  758 
Dugdale,  476 
Dumb,  number  of,  475 
Dumps,  986 
Dunbar,  979 
Dunham,  620 
Dunham's  solution,  114 
DupeUt,  776 

Dupony's  method,  milk,  601 
Duprey,  945 
Durgin,  S.  H.,  1089 
Durham,  454,  619 
Dust,  712 

in  air,  of  factories,  1066 

anthracosis,  1067»  1071 

bacteria  in,  716 

Dyssinosis,  1067 

chalicoBiH,  1007 

coal,  1060 

coal  mining,  1071 

and  disease,  713 

"hecklers,"  1069 

hygienic  significance,  1066 

industrial  prevalence,  1066 

infantile  paralysis,  308 

the  konoscope,  715 

lead  poisoning,  1048 

Malta  fever,  320 

methods  of  examining,  715 

and  odors,  703 

physi()l()f(ioal  eff(Kst,  713 

pncuinonokonioHis,  1067 

prevention  of.  714,  1068 

Hidenmis.  10(>7 

source,  712 


Dust,  stone,  1067 

in  trades,  1066 

textile  industries,  1068 

and  tuberculosis,  141 

and  typhoid,  102 

ventilation,  1068 

wood,  1070 
Dutch  process,  white  lead,  1052 
Dutton,  206,  256,  257,  260,  294 
Duval,  324 

Dwarf  tapeworm,  207 
Dwellings,  near  privies,  976 
Dyer,  330 
Dyes,  anilin,  525 

coal  tar,  525 

mineral,  525 

vegetable,  525 
Dypilidium  caninum,  207 
Dysentery,  121 

amebic,  121 

bacillary,  121 

carriers,  125 

classification,  121 

emetin,  124 

flies,  206,  252,  254 

immunity,  123 

milk,  577 

mode  of  transmission,  122 

prophylaxis,  124 

and  rats,  273 

resistance,  123 

symptomatic,  121 

and  vegetables,  644 

water-borne,  944 
Dyson,  610 

Ears,  of  school  children,  1093 
Earth,  780 

dry,  for  sewage,  956 
Earthenware,  1053 
East  African  relapsing  fever,  203 
Eastman,  1036 
Eastwood,  139 
Ebstein,  549 
Ecdysis,  128 
Echeherria,  511 
Echinococcus  disease,  633 
Echinococcus  granulosus,  207 
Echinostoma  iloranum,  787 
Echinostoma  malayanum,  787 
Economic  factors  in  insanity,  351 
Economic  importance  of  rats,  273 
Ectoparasites,  203 
Eczema,  468,  522 
Eczema  contagiosa,  317 
Eddy,  979 
Edgar,  73,  74 
Edlemann,  609 
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Edsall,  1040,  1052,  1062 
Education,  defectives,  356 

in  epidemic  campaigns,  371 

hookworm  prophylaxis,  132 

industrial  hygiene,  1040 

in  mental  diseases,  351 

in  sex  hygiene,  63 

subnormal  children,  351 

tuberculosis,  154 
Edwards,  1111,  1116 
Edwards  family,  478 
Eggs,  641 

anaphylaxis,  643 

bacteria  in,  643 

B.  coli  in,  642 

candling,  642 

classification,  642 

composition,  641 

dried,  537,  673 

frozen,  643 

infection  in,  643 

kinds  of,  641 
^fi^tian  or  roof  rat,  268,  270 
Ehrenberg,  713 

EhrUch,   172,  391,  401,  408,  409,  411, 
412,  413,  415,  417,  419,  424,  425, 
427,  428,  438,  442,  443,  456,  463, 
469,  .533,  1152 
Ehrlich's  side  chain  theory,  408 
Eichholz,  W.,  171 
Eichom,   314,   609 
Eijkman,  650 
Eimeria  hominis,  787 
Ekenberg  process,  579 
Elberson,  575 
Elderton,  496 
Eldridge,  945 

Electric  incandescent  light,  725 
Electric  heating,  765 
Electricity,  707 

disinfectant,  1121 

water  purification,  910  t 

Ellison 's  bricks,  760 
Elmassian,  260 
Elser,  198 
Eisner,  A.,  979 
Elster,  708 
Elwyn,  epilepsy,  511 
Embalming,  476 
Emergency  ration,  1226 
Emergency  slaughter,  613 
Emerisch,  881 
Emery,   400,   404,   407,   436,   461,   452, 

454,  469 
Emetin,  124 

Emigration,  991.    See  also  Vital  statis- 
tics 
Emmerich,  113,  165 


Emotions,  mental  hygiene,  351 
Empusa  muscae,  249 
Emscher  sewage  tank,  966 
Emulsion,  kerosene,  218,  220 
Encephalitis,  1050 
Endemic,  definition  of,  367 
Endemic  diseases,  types,  202,  367 
Endemic  foci,  of  plague,  283 
Endemic  goiter,  916 
Endogenous  poisons,  342 
Endoparasites,  203 
Endo  's  medium,  in  diagnosis  of  typhoid 

fever,  90 
Endotoxins,  414,  425,  466 
English  filter-beds,  883 
English  population  standard,  1026 
English  Tuberculosis  Commission,  137 
Ensilage,  562 
Entameba  coli,  787 
Entameba  histolytica,  122,  123,  945 
Entameba  tropicalis,  787 
Enteritis  anaphylactica,  459 
Entoloma  lividum  Bull.,  646 
Entomology,  203 
Entomophthoraea,  256 
Environment,  vs.  heredity,  496 

mortality  statistics,  1020 
Enzymes,  In  milk,  559,  561,  602 
Epidemics,  Altona,  cholera,  930 

^campaign  against,  368 

cerebrospinal  fever,  197 

control  of,   1003 

definition  of,  367 

diphtheria,  control  of,  168 
m  institutions,  159,  166 

disinfection  in,  1102 

famine  and,  522 

Hamburg,  cholera,  929 

infantile  paralysis,  304 

insect  borne  diseases,  202 

meat  poisoning,  621 

milk  borne,  571 
Boston,  572 

characteristics  of,  99,  578 
diseases  liable  to,  571 
incidence  of,  579 

from  oysters,  638 

paratyphoid,  623 

quarantine  and,  367 

relapsing  fever,  292 

rivers,  duo  to,  802 

in  schools,  1092 

suppression,  authority  for,  369 
education  for,  371 
organization  for,  370  r 

resources  for,  370 

trichinosis,  630 

typhoid,  Alleghany,  Pa.,  943 
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Epidemics,  typhoid,  Ashland,  Wis.,  940 
Butler,  Pa.,  942 
Chicago,  111.,  944 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  942 
Lausen,  933 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  943 
Lowell,  Mass.,  943 
Mankato,  Minn.,  941 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  939 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  938 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  943 
typhus  fever,  295 
vital  statistics,  1017 
water-borne,  923 
dysentery,  944,  945 
typhoid,  924 
yellow  fever,  798 
Epidemiology,  of  smallpox,  30 
of  water-borne  typhoid,  96 
Epilepsy,  alcoholic,  339 

hereditary  transmission  of,  511 
mental  deficiency,  336 
notification  of,  1015 
school  children,  1096 
Epileptics,  474,  475 
Epiphanin  reaction,  740 
Epithelioma,  504 

and  flies,  248 
Epizootic  catarrh.    See  Foot  and  mouth 

disease 
Epizootics,  317 
Erclentz,  685,  740,  741 
Ergograph,  741 
Ergot,  517,  645 
Ergotin,  645 
Ergotism,  644 
Erlandsen,  667 
Erlenmeytr,  864 
Eruption,  in  vaccinations,  12 
Erysipelas,  flies,  206,  252,  254 

psychoses,  346 
Erythema  intertrigo,  1268 
Esten,  252,  253 
Esthesiometer,  741 
Estivoautumnal  malaria,  228 
Ether,  210,  264,  704 
Ethyl  aldehyd,  chart  insert,  1046 
Ethylene,  in  illuminating  gases,  726 
Etiology  of  tetanus,  75 
Eucalyptus  oil,  130 
Eugenics,  479 

and  heredity,  470^ 
immigrants,  353 
mental  deficiency,  337 
record  office,  481 
Europe,  typhoid  death-rate  in,  963 
European  relapsing  fever,  206,  293 
Evans,  192,  260,  545,  1137 


Evaporated  apples,  537 
Evaporation,  in  cooling,   766 

of  food,  536 

of  perspiration,  697 

of  rain  water,  798 
Evaporators,  refuse,  982 
Evolution,  discontinuous,  483 
Ewald,  919 
Excesses,  407 
Excreta,  disinfection  of,  1159 

military  hygiene,  1284 

See  Feces;  Sputum 
Exhaustion  theory,  391 
Exotoxins,  414 
Expansion  of  air,  687 
Expectation  of  life,  table  of,  for  N.  1 

City,  1033 
Expiration.     See  Respiration 
Expired  air,  compositipn,  663 

reinspiration  of,  742 
Expired   breath,  poisons   in,    738.     St 

also  Respiration 
Exposure,  to  cold,  753 

to  wet  and  cold,  404 
Expression  of  chemical  results,  854 
Extermination  of  insects,  204 
External  ventilation,  758 
Eyes,  color  of,  500,  1188 

of  school  children,  1093 

symptoms  of  trouble,  1093 

Fabrics,  Tor  clothing,  1230 
Factor  of  safety,  respiration,  750 
Factories,  children  in,  1042 

inspection  of,  1044 

ventilation,  755 

water  necessary  for,  794 
Paget,  1144 
Fagopyrismus,  655 
Fagotoxismus,  705 
Faichnie,  253 
Falcio(^i,  80 
Falkao,  327,  328 
Fall  turnover,  805 
Familie  Zero,  476 
Families,  cancer  in,  505 

Darwin,  479 

deaf -mutism  in,  506 

degenerate,  476 

Edwards.  478 

Oalton,  479 

Kallikak,  477 

tendencies,  501 

Wai;d,  479 

Wedgwood,  479 
Famine,  406 

pestilence  with,  522 
Famine  fever,  292 
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Fans,  ventilating,  762 

Fantham,  206,  257 

Farcy,  310 

Farms,  sewage  of,  976 

Faroe  Islands,  measles  in,  174 

Farr,  WilUam,  1002,  1033 

Farr's  law,  187 

Fartington,  604 

Fasciola  gigantica,  787 

Fasciola  hepatiea,  207,  787 

Fasciolopsis  buski,  787 

Fasciolopsis  fiillebonni,  787 

Fasting,  394,  406 

Fatality   rates,    1007,   1015.     See  also 

Death  rates 
Fatigue,  1040 

natural  immunity,  394 
and  resistance,  405 
toxin  of,  740 
Fats,  animal,  607 

digestion,  in  infants,  557 
as  j^ood,  520 
milk,  556,  557 

determination  of,  593 
in  sewage,  959 
from  tankage,  985 
Fauntleroy,  1293 
Faust,  530,  636 
Favus,  school  children,  1095 
Fay,  505 
Fear,  348 

Feces,  disinfection,  1105,  1171 
carbolic  acid,  1173 
chlorinated  lime,  1159,  1171 
corrosive  sublimate,  1173 
cresols,  1173 
dry  earth,  1173 
formalin,  1155,  1173 
lime,  action  of,  1157 

and  hot  water,  1172 
milk  of,  1172 
removal  of,  955 
typhoid  bacillus  in,  90,  94 
in  water,  817 
Federal  authority,  369 
Federal  Government,  i>ower8  of,  383 
Feeble-minded,  471 

statistics  of,  474,  475,  1015 
See  also  Defectives 
Feeblemindedness,  333 
family  history,  514 
heredity,  513 

See  also  Mental  deficiency 
Feet,  shape  of,  1233 

soldiers',  1233 
Fehling's  solution,  596 
FeletU,  206,  228 
Ferald,  219 


Ferenbaugh,  319 
Ferment  antitoxins,  421 
Fermentation,  527 

bacteria  in,  1102 

of  foods,  551 

milk,  567 

white  lead,  1052 
Fermented  milk,  565 
Ferments,  in  milk,  559.    See  also  Milk 

enzymes 
Fernald,  360,  473 
Fembach,  864 
Ferran,  45,  46,  47,  118 
Ferrosilicon,  chart  insert,  1046 
Ferrous  sulphate,  1161 

in  water  purification,  908 
Ferry,  1151 
Fertility,  and  cancer,  505 

and  industrial  occupations,  1043 

race,  999 
Fertilizer,  cesspool  sludge,  978 

garbage,  984 

refuse,  982 

sewage,  967 

tankage,  984 
Fibiger,  303 
Fibrin  ferment,  421 
Ficker,  M.,  388 
Field,  94 

Field  ration,  1225 
Filaria  bancroftii,  206,  221,  246 
Filaria  diuma,  246 
Filaria  loa,  246 
Filaria  niurna,  206 
Filaria  noctuma,  246,  247  ^ 

Filaria  perstans,  246 
Filariasis.  206.  246,  247 
File  cutting,  lead  poisoning,  1054 
Filhol,  834 
Filial  regression,  490 
Filipino  scout  ration,  1226 
Filter  galleries,  809 
Filters,  833 

Darnall,  1282 

and  flies,  974 

household,  894 

Ishiji.  1282 

mechanical.  890 

military,  1282 

percolating,  970 

for  rain  water,  797 

roughing,  895 

screening,  895 

scrubbing,  895 

slow  sand,  883 
construction,  886 
control  of,  889 
efficiency  of,  889 
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Filters,  slow  sand,  Mills-Eeinecke  phe- 
nomenon, 890-913 
operation,  887 

sprinkling,  970 

trickling,  970 
Filterable  virus,  6 
Filth  diseases,  781 
Filtration,  American  method,  884 

color  from  water,  829 

intermittent  sand,  968 

iron  from  water,  853 

mechanical,  884 

cities  using  method,  894 

screening,  895 

slow  sand,  883 

cities  using  method,  891 
vs.  mechanical,  893 

of  water,  963 
Finlay,  201,  242,  243,  245 
Finnenbank,  613 
Fire,  disinfectant,  1121 
Fire  damp,  725 
Fireless-cookcrs,  551 
Fireplaces,  763 
I'ires,  open,  763 
First-aid  packet,  1229 
Firth,  94,  764 
Fisch,  428 

Fischer,  62,  620,  624 
Fish,  207 

bacterial  poisons,  632 

and  goiter,  919 

intermediate  host,  207 

leprosy,  326 

livor  fluke,  207 

and  mosquitoes,  224 

mu&pel  poisoning,  639 

poisoning,   634 

shellfish.     See  Shellfish 

tapeworms,  207,  635 

tuberculosis,  136 
Fisher,  1145 
Fitch,  398 
Fitz,  672 

Fitz  air  tester,  680 
Fixation  of  complement,  445 
Fixative,- 412 
Fixator,    442 
Fixed  virus,  45 
Flachs,  10 
Flack,  666,  667 
Flanagan,  K.,  941 
Flash   metlKxl,   pasteurization,  584 
Flat  cars,  jlisinfection,  1169 
Fleas,  20 1 

Ceratophyllus,  279 

Ceratophyllus  acutus,  263 

Ceratophyllus  fasciatus,  264 


Fleas,  Ceratophyllus  fasciatus  Bosc.,262 

common  rat,  262 

Ctenocephalus  canis,  263 

dog,  207 

Dipylidium  eaninum,  263 

germicides  and,  264 

Hoplopyllus  anomalus,  265 

Indian  rat,  262 

infantile  kala-azar,  207 

Loemopsylla  cheopis,  262 

plague  and,  201,  207,  264 

Pulex,  263 

Pulex  irritans,  263 

Pulex  serraticeps,  263 

pulicides  and,  264 

sand,  1268 . 

typhus  fever,  263 

Xenopsylla  cheopis,  264,  265 

Xenopsylla  cheopis  Rothsc.,  262 
Fleming,  683 

Flexner,  67,   122,  198,  206,  304,  307 
Flies,  247 

anthrax  and,  248,  251,  252,  254,  316 

bacteria  and,  252 

cesspools  and,  979 

cholera  and,  117,  206,  252,  254 

Chrysops,  248 

diarrhea  in  infants,  254 

diseases  conveyed  by,  206,  254 

dysentery,  206,  252,  254 

Empusa  muscae  in,  249 

Entomophthoreae,  256 

epithelioma  and,  248 

erysipelas,  206,  252,  254 

flight,  distance  of,  254 

formaldehyd,  213 

gangrene  and,  250 

garbage  and,  255 

glanders,  206,  252 

Glossina  palpalis,  256 

Haematobia,  248 

Hippelates,  251 

Hodge  fly  trap,  255 

Homalomyia  canicularis,  252 

and  hookworms,  254 

horse  sickness   (Pferdesterbe),  248 

house,  247,  252 

infantile  paralysis,  248,  254,  308 

leprosy  and,  252,  326 

manure  and,  255 

measles  and,  252 

as  mechanical  carriers  of  infection, 
250 

Musca  domestica,  247,  253 

ophthalmia  and,  206,  250,  254 

pappataci  fever,  206,  261 

parasites  of,  256 

parasitic  worms  and,  254 
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Flies,  pellapray  658 

Phlebotomus  pappatassii,  256,  261 

"pink  eye"  and,  206,  250 

pla^e,  254 

poliomjelitis,  248,  254,  308 

refuse  and,  981 

relapsing  fever  and,  248,  254 

salivarius  and,  253 

sand,  1268 

scarlet  fever  and,  252 

and  sewage,  955,  974 

sleeping  sickness  and,  254 

smallpox  and,  206,  252,  254 

stickj  paper,  214 

Stomozys  calcitrans,  248,  250,  251 

Streptococcus  equinus  fecalis,  253 

suppression  of,  254 

Tabanus,  248 

table  of  diseases  conveyed  by,  206, 
254 

tsetse,  and  sleeping  sickness,  248 

tropical  sore  and,  254 

tuberculosis.  146,  251 

typhoid,  101,  206,  251,  254 
Floating,  of  oysters,  638 
Floor  space,  per  pupil,  1080 
Flour,  bleached,  544 
Flow  of  rivers,  802 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  211,  303 
Flagge,   142,    198,   199,  388,  664,  685, 

716,  740,  744,  746 
Fluke,  liver,  207 ;  lung,  207 
Fluorescin,  test  for  pollution,  817 
Fluorid,  203 
Fluorin,  648 
Fluoroscope,  818 
Fly-paper,  sticky,  214 
Foci  of  disease,  1013 
Fog,  711 
Foley,  207 
Follwell,  A.  P.,  979 
Fomites,  368 

disinfection  of,  1104 

typhoid,  102 
Food  poisoning,  618 
Foods,  516 

acids  in,  523 

Adulterants  of,  524 

Adulteration  of,  523 

amount  of,  521 

animal,  553 

apples,  evaporated,  537 

ash  of,  520 

beef,  dried,  536 
jerked,  536 

beef  extract,  606 

''bob- veal,"  640 

botulism  and,  626 


Foods,  canned,  541 
canning  of,  540 
calorifacient,  520 
carbohydrate,  520 
chemical  preservatives,  542 
classification  of,  519 
coloring  of,  525,  544 
composition  of,  520 
condiments,   521 
containers  for,  541 
cooking  of,  550 
decomposed,  526 
diets,  unbalanced,  522 
disguising  of,  543 
desiccation  of,  536       • 
eggs.    See  Eggs 
evai>oration  of,  536 
excessive  amounts  of,  521 
fats,  520 

fermentation  of,  527 
fish.     See  Fish 
and  flies,  251 
fruits,  dried,  536 
fuel  value  of,  519 
function  of,  520 
•  general  considerations,  516 
and  health,  effect  upon,  517 
idiosyncrasies,  462,  467 
injurious  substances  in,  517 
insufficient^  406,  521 
jellies,  539 
labeling  of,  526,  541 
maize,  657 
meat.    See  Meat 
milk.     See  Milk 
mineral  matter  of,  520,  523 
nitrogenous,  520 
non-nitrogenous,  520 
pellagra  and,  653 
physical  properties  of,  519 
pickling  of,  538 
plant,  520,  644 

beriberi  and,  649 

com,  656 

potatoes,  648 
plant  poisoning,  ergotism  and,  644 

lathyrism  and,  645 

mushrooms,  645 
preparation,  methods  of,  550 
preservation  of.  See  Food  preservation 
preservatives  of.    See  Food  preserve* 

tives 
preserves,  539 
putrefaction,  527 
putrid,  527 
and  rats,  270 
rice,  649 
salt,  533 
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Foods,  Bhellfish.     See  Shellfish 
smoking  of,  539 
sources  of,  519 
uses  of,  518 
vegetables,  644 
Food  preservation,  531,  540 
canning,  540 
chemicals,  542 
cold,  533 
drying,  536 
jellying,  539 
pickling,  538 
preserving,  539 
salting,  538 
smoking,  5'^ 
Food  preservatives,  chemical,  542 
arsenic,  549 
benzoate      of      soda,      543,      544, 

545 
benzoic  acid,  543,  544,  545 
borax  and  boric  acid,  546 
formaldehyd,  544,  547 
gum  benzoin,  543 
hydrocyanic  acid,  543 
hydrofluoric  acid,  549 
hydrogen  peroxid,  549 
lead,  543 
''natural,"  542 
potassium  permanganate,  548 
pyroligneous  acid,  542 
salicylic  acid,  544,  54f 
sodium  bicarbonate,  549 
sodium  fluorid,  548 
sodium  nitrate,  548 
sulphites,  544,  549 
vinegar  extract  of  spices,  544 
Food-value  of  meat,  606 
Foot,  William,  736 
Foot-and-mouth  disease,  317 
immunity,  318 
in  milk,  577 
prevalence,   317 
prevention,  319 
transmission,  318 
vaccine  virus,  24 
vaccinia,  318 
Foot  pound,  518 

Forbes-Waterhouse   sterilizer,   1282 
Force,  310 
For<i;  646,  648 
Fore  milk,  556 

Foreign  inspection  service,  382 
Forel,  A.,  359 
Forests,  rainfall  and,  798 

water  8upi)ly  an«l,  798 
Formaldehyd,  disinfectant,  1132,  1133 
eflfect  of,  upon  digestion,  547 
industrial  poison,  chart  insert,  1046 


Formaldehyd,  as  insecticide,  210,  212, 
213,  1135 

physiological  action,  1135 

preservative,  544,  547 

in  rabic  virus,  42 

toxicity  of,  1135 
Formaldehyd  fumigation,  1133 

of  books,  1175 

flaring  top  bucket  for,  1136 

formalin-lime  method,  1137 

limitations  of,  1135 

permanganate-formalin  method^  1136 

spraying  method,  1137 
Formaldehyd  gas,  1133 
Formalin,  deodorant,  1155 

disinfectant,  1133,  1135 

feces,  1173 

fleas  and,  264 

formula  for,  1164 

rabies,  prevention  of,  44 

tetanus  toxin,  428 

See  also  Formaldehyd 
Formula,  for  antiformin,  1160 

for  biehlorid  of  mercury  disinfectant, 
1149 

for    biehlorid    of    mercury    solation, 
1164 

for  carbolic  acid,  1164 

for  chlorin  fumigation,  1145 

for  chlorinated  lime,  1165 

for  clothes  disinfectant,  1174 

for  corrosive  sublimate,  1164 

for  formalin,  1164 

for  formalin-lime,  aluminium  sulphate 
fumigant,  1137 

for  kerosene  emulsion,  220 

for  milk  of  lime,  1164 

for    potassium    permanganate    fumi- 
gant,  1137 

for  rat  poison,  277 

for  vitiation  of  air,  751 
Foster,  173,  194,  546,  664 
Fournier,  62 
Fowls,  anthrax,  405 

epithelioma  of,  248 

slaughter  of,  614 

tuberculosis,  136 
Fraenkel,  144,  184,  427 
Fragilitis  ossium,  509,   1059 
Francione,  463 
Francis,  23,  214,  215,  236 
Frankland,  E.,  729 
Franklin,  65 
Franklin  stoves,  764 
Frantzer,  46 
Franz,  261 
Fraser,   651,   652 
Free  ammonia,  837 
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Freeman,  103 

Freeman's  pasteurizer,  575 

Freezing,  533 

effect  on  hookworm,  130 

machines  for,  766 
Freibank  System,  541,  612 
Freight  cars,  disinfection,  1169 
Frequency,  normal  curve  of,  495 
Fresh  air,  735 

benefits  of,  753 

food  and,  519 

physiological  effects  of,  735 

in  schools,  1080 
Fresh  water  crab,  207 
Fresh  water  snails,  207 
Freud,  348,  350 
Fricks,  292 
Fried  foods,  552 
Friedberger,  E.,  171 
Friedemann,  452 
Friedreich's  disease,  513 
Frier,  103 
Frosch,  318,  577 
Frost,  306,  3Q8,  456,  864 
Frost  milk  test,  601 
Frothingham,  52,  53 
Fruit  butters,  539 
Fruits,  dried,  536 

typhoid  fever,  101 
Frying,  of  food,  552 
Fuel  value,  518 
Fuertes,  J.  H.,  935 
Fugin,  635 
Fugu,  635 

Fuller,  639,  815,  959,  979 
Fuller's  earth,  164 
Fulton,  216 
Fumes,  industrial  prevalence,  1065 

in  mines,  1071 

phosphorus,  1058 

removal  of,  1045 
Fumigation,  1132 

of  air,  1166 

bedbugs,  300 

of  books,  1175 

Clayton  furnace,  1144 

with  chlorin  gas,  1144 

definition,   1100 

with  formaldehyd  gas,  212,  1133 

with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  215,  1144 

as  insecticide,  208 

Kinyoun-Francis  furnace,  1143 

with  oxygen,  1146 

with  ozone,  1146 

of  plants,  216 

Pot  method,  sulphur,  1140 

preparation  of  room  for,  208,  1132, 
1167 


Fumigation,  of  railroad  cars,  1169 

rats,  277 

for  scarlet  fever,  183 

of  stables,  1168 

with  sulphur  dioxid,  211,  1138 

terminal,  1104 

See  also  Chemical  disinfectants;  Dis- 
infection ;     Formaldehyd     fumi- 
gation;  Sulphur  dioxid  fumiga- 
tion 
Fungi,  destruction  of,  219 

in  water,  855 
Fungicides,  219 
Funk,  522,  651 
Funnel  gases,  278 
Furfurol,  in  rabic  virus,  42 
Furnace,  hot-air,  764 
Furniture,  for  schools,  1081 
Furs,  arsenic  in,  1061 
Furst,  198 
Fusca,  260 

Gabritschewsky,  183 
•Gadus  morrhua,  635 
Gaertner.     See  Gartner 
Gaffky,  620,  783 
Gage,  904,  906 
Galactase,  559 
Galeoti,  282 
Gall  sickness,  260 
Galli-Valerio,  254 
Gallon,  grains  per,  854 
Galton,  479,  481,  492,  493,  515 
Galton  's  law,  490 
Gangrene,  flies  and,  250 
Garbage,  981 

cans  for,  982 

CobweU's  reduction,  985 

collection,  982,  986 
mixed,  982,  986 
separate,  982 

digestors  for,  982,  985 

disinfection  of,  1121 

disposal  plants,  location  of,  986 

for  fertilizer,  984 

flies  and,  255 

and  hogs,  feeding  for,  986 

incinerators,  982 

military  hygiene,  1284 

as  a  nuisance,  986 

odors  of,  981 

reduction  of,  982 

reduction  plants,  985 

sterilization  of,  986 

See  also  Refuse 
Gardner,  130 
Garget,  562,  570 
Garnet  method,  disinfectants,  1111 


^^B                       "HIHr         INDEX        ^i^^^^^^^^H 

^^^B         GarrlBoii,  P.  E..  055,  058 

Gigantorhynchus  gigaa^  78S       ..^^^1 

^^^H          Garrison  rations.  1223 

Gigantorhynchua  inomllfoTiiiii^  ^'B^^H 

^^H          (JUrtner.  279,  OlD,  620 

Giltespie,  188                                     ^^M 

^^^H          Ous,            723 

GilJet*  560                                           ^^M 

^^^^B             illuminating:,  723 

Gillette,  463                                        ^^M 

^^^^1              poisoning,  1264 

Ginger,  545                                         ^^^| 

^^^H              sewer,  729,  060 

Ginsberg,  105                                      ^^^t 

^^H 

Glaisher's  hygrometric  tab)ee»  ^'^^^l 

^^^B         Giis  baeilltis,  784 

Glanders,  310                                     ^^| 

^^^H          Ons-beaters,  764 

agglutination  test,  312                 ^^H 

^^^H          GusefJitg  disinfectants,  1132.   Bee  Fuml- 

Bacillus  mallei,  312                       ^^H 

^^^^1 

diagnosLB^  311                                 ^^^| 

^^^B          GuBee,  poiBonouB,  in  air,  721 

complement  fixatioti,  313        ^^^| 

^^^^B              in  rain  water,  BOO 

flies  and,  206,  252                        ^^1 

^^^H          Gasoline,  bedbugs,  300 

immunity,  394                                ^^H 

^^^H              bcM-Vkwortn,  130;  lice,  207 

Malletn  test,  311                           ^^M 

^^^^B              industrial  poison,  cimrt  insert,  1046 

ophthalmic   test,  312                    ^^H 

^^^^H              as  an  tnB(*ctieid(%  218 

prevention,  311,  314                      ^^H 

^^^H          Oastrodiseus  liominis,  787 

prophylaxifl,  315                             ^^^| 

^^^B           Gustro-entarttis,  624 

Btrausa  reaction,  312                   ^^H 

^^^H          Gastrotoxin,  445 

waaherwomen,  311                         ^^H 

^^M          Oatewood,  J.  D.,  120d 

Glasgow,  sewage  treatment,  OM    ^^H 

^^H 

Glass  containers,  for  food.  542     ^^^H 

^^m          Gay  lord,  9  IS 

Glazing,  load  poaioning,  1Q53          ^^H 

^^^^H          Giiyon,  776 

Gtey,   412                                               ^^M 

^^H          GeddiDg«,  1148 

Gliadin,  461                                          ^^1 

^^H          Geitol, 

Glossina  moraitans,  206,  257,  200   ^^B 

^^^H          Gelatmoids,  520 

Glo»sina  pallidifteSp  260                              ■ 

^^H 

Oloaaina  palpalia,   202,   206,    256,   ssfl 

^^^H          General  debility,  402 

258,  260                                           m 

^^^^H         General  immunity,  400 

Glover,  J,  W.,  1033                          i^^l 

^^^H         Genera]  paresis,  339.     See  aUo  Pareaif 

Gloves,  1232                                      ^^1 

^^^^^^H  Gt^nerali^ed  vaccination,  22 

Glueck,  B.,  361                                ^H 

^^^■■Oengou,   184,  445,  454 

Gluten,  520                                        ^^H 

^^^^^  Qeutrj,  319 

Gluttony,  521                                       ^^M 

^^^1         Geodesy^  768 

Glycerids,  in  milk,  555                     ^^H 

^^^H          Geog^raphic     distribution,     insect-borne 

Glycerin,   pulcide,  204                      ^^H 

^^H                     dideasea,  204 

vartolusi  virus,  32                          ^^H 

^^^H          Geometrical  method  of  csti mating  pop- 

Glycerinated  vaccine  virus,  5         ^^H 

^^H                       ulation,  993 

GiycocoU,   545                                     ^^M 

^^^H          Georgetown,  milk  borne  epidamlej  100 

Gnathostoma  spinigemm,  786         ^^H 

^^H          Geppert,  1110 

Guata.  259                                           '^^l 

^^H          Gerber, 

Goata,  Malta  fever  and,  310            ^^B 

^^H          Gerhard.  295 

Goddard,  335,  330,  337,  340»  360,  iTfl 

^^^H          Germ  tuheritance,  502 

478,  514                                          ■ 

^^^H           German  measlea,  174 

Goiter,  916                                                  J 

^^^H          German  Plague  Commi^tsion,  28S 

cause  of,  917,  019                       ^^H 

^^^H          German   TubereulojiiB  CommitiBioii,   137 

endemic  foci  of,  916                    ^^^| 

^^^r            Germicidal  property  of  milk,  571 

in  Osh,  919                                     ^^1 

^^F^           Gerraicidea,  choice  of,   1108 

prevention  of,  920                         ^^H 

^I^L              definition,   1100 

901 1  and,  785                                 ^^H 

^^^^B              penetrating  power,  1116 

treatment  of,  919                          ^^H 

^^^^B             table  of  commercial,   11  IS 

in  water,  821,  917                          ^^H 

^^^^V            Sve  also  Chemical  dialnfectanta 

water  borne,  in  Vienaa,  917       'V^l 

^^V 

Goiter  wells,  917                                   tH 

^^H                       141 

Goldberger.  173,  175,  207,  215,  ESr^^H 

^^H          Gibaon'a  method,  i20,  423 

296,  055,  659                          ^^H 

^^^^^  Oiemsa,  278 

Qoldman,    1072                                   ^H 

wr  ^  k 

_^^^| 
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Goldmark,  J.,   1043,   1075 

Goler,  574 

Gonococcus,  and  meningitis,  197 

opththalmia  neonatorum,  71 
Gonorrhea,  58 

in  children,  59 

medical  prophjlazis,  87)  1239 

and  sterility,  59 
Gordon,  345 
Gorgas,  192,  242 
Gorham,  637 
Gosio,   1062 

Gosio's  reaction  for  com,  657 
Gotchlich,  114 
Gould,  89 
Gout,  hereditary  transmission  of,  508 

overeating  and,  521 
Government  control  of  vaccine  virus,  24 
Gowers,  511 
Grading  of  milk,  563 
Graef,  165 
Graham,  206,  245 
Graham-Smith,  162,  172,  257 
Grancher,  176,  721 
Grassi,  201,  206,  228,  229 
Gravel  deposits,  for  water,  809 
Graveyards,  bacteria  in  soil  of,  779 
Gravity  circulation  of  air,  758 
Gravity  cream,  556 
Gravity  springs,  815 
Gray,  654 
Grease,  of  garbage  reduction,  984 

of  refuse,  982 

skimming  of,  982,  985 
Great  Lakes,  803 
Greeley,  S.  A.,  986 
Green  soap,  tincture  of,  264 
Green  vaccine  virus,  6 
Greene,  72 
Greenish,  659 
Gr^hant,  722 
Grid  ventilators,  761 
Grieber,  198 
Grief,  348 
Griffith,  139 
Grijns,  651 

Grinders,  for  refuse,  982 
Grippe.    Sec  Influenza 
Grit-chambers,  964 
Grotjahn,  1054 
Ground-itch,  128 
Ground  water,  %06 

amount  of,  808 

cleanliness  of,  810 

filter  galleries,  809 

from  limestone,  810 

movement  of,  807 

privies  and,  976 


Ground  water,  rate  of  flow,  808 

relation  to  soil,  772 

from  sand  and  gravel  deposits,  809 

from  sandstone,  810 

sources  of,  808 

springs.     See  Springs 

temperature  of,  808 

typhoid  in,  811 

wells.     See  Wells 
Ground  water  table,  807 
Groups,  biometric,  495 
Grove,  551 

Growth  of  population,  991 
Gruber,  388,  441,  454,  1138 
Gruber  reaction,  454 
Guernsey  cows,  fat  in  milk  of,  556 
Guilfoy,  988,  1029,  1033 
Guinea  worm,  207,  947 
Guiteras,  236,  245 
Gulick,  L.  H.,  1097 
Gum  benzoin,  food  adulterant,  52tf 

as  food  preservative,  543 
Qunn,  126,  1074 

Gunning  method,  milk  proteins,  597 
Guthrie,  163 
Gutierrez,  128,  131 
Guttman,  118 
Gyromytra  esculenta,  648 

Haab,  74 

Hackney,  101 

Haemaphysalis  leachi,  206 

Haematobia,  248 

Haematopinus  spinulosus,  260 

Haemonchus  contortus,  788 

Haenzsch,  596 

Haflfkine,  118,  283 

Haffkine's  prophylactic,   282,  286 

Hagler,  937 

Hahn,  1051 

Haines,  Thomas  H.,  345 

Hair,  horse,  317 

Hair  hygrometer,  696 

Halberst&dter,  69 

Haldane,  664,  669;  670,  671,  672,  673, 

699,    717,    723,    726,    730,    739, 

750,  755,   1064 
Haldane  apparatus,  673 
Hale,  1150 
Halliburton,  547 
Halshoff  Pol,  651 
Halt  order,  1269 
Halteridium,  229 
Hamburg  cholera  epidemic,  930 
Hamilton.    102,    208,    251,    512,    1037, 

10.54,  1065 
Hammond,  738 
Hamonic,  ^8 
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Hampton  contact  beds,  068 

Hanes,  189 

Hanna,  21 

Hansen,  324,  327,  330,  1045,  1076 

Haptophore,  410 

Harbitz,  304 

Harbor,  sewage  in,  956 

Harden,  20 

Hardness  of  water,  table  of,  837.     See 

also  Water 
Harelip,  499 
Haries,  898  , 

Harmsen,  648 
Harrington,  Chae.,  549,  756,  768,  940. 

1292 
Harriot,  561 

Harrid,  42.  46,  47,  231,  415,  577 
Hart,  Bernard.  350,  359 
Hastings,  590 
Hats,  for  soldiers,  1231 
Havard,  Valery,  1292 
Havacd  latrine  box,  1284 
Havens,  305 
H&vere^aek  ration.  1225 
Hawaiian  iHlaiuh.  leprosy  in,  323 
I&y-Chamberlain  bill,  1206 
J\xiy  fever,  408 
Hayahsi,  427 
Haygarth,  29 
Hazeltine,  49 
Hazen,    793.    803.    805,    853,   886,    890, 

891,  893.  895.  910,  913,  953 
Hazen's  theorem,  913,  914 
Head  injuries,  347 
Headgear,  soldiers',  1231 
Health,  influence  of  soil,  773 
Health  administration,  1000 

birth  rates,  use  of,  lOOO 

diagnostic   laboratory    1010 

diagnostician    in,    1011 

mortality  statistics,  1017 
Health   officer,  and  abatement  of  nui- 
sances, 387 
Heat,  action  of,  on  food,  550 

dry,   Uiammttint,  *  1121 

in  f uni  iga  tlo  n  ^  1134 

and  health    rf?lation  to,  697 

man  *s  adaptHtiori  to,  688 

an<l  milk,  effect  upon,  586 

phygio logical  effiH^ts  of,   1072 

etagnatioD  oft  74^ 

transfer  of,  697 
Heat  units,  of  refuse,  981 
Heate<l   milk,  determination  of,  601 
Heating,  746,  762 

British   tht'rmal  unit,  763 

conductif)n,    763 

convection,  TCil 


Heating,  with  dry  air,  763 

electric,  765 

fireplaces,  763 

with  gas,   764 

hot-air  furnaces,  764 

with  hot  water,  765 

with  moist  air,  763 

open  fires,  763 

radiation.   763 

recirculating,  748 

of  schools,  1086 

with  steam,  765 
H^icklers.  1069 
Hcderslebcn.  629 
Heiden.  1107 

Height  of  recruitB,  1184,  1187 
Heim.  94 

Heiser.  283,  330.  652 
Hektoen,  93,  164,  173,  175 
Helber,  398 
Heljotropisni,  705 
Helium,  in  air,  662 
Heller,  144 
Helmet,  1231 
Iklmholtz,    041 
IleUeila,  84S 
Hematoeytozoa^  228 
Hemenway,  H.  B.,  388 
lTorinijT|4i!>ifiii3rin,  288 
Hemolysins,  443 

auto,  450 

iso,  450 

mushrooms,  648 
Hemolytic  system,  313,  448 
Hemolytic  tests,  444 
Hemophilia,  508 
Henderson,  664,  670,  898 
Heiirj,  11:^0 
Henri  jean,   ^0 
Ui'tishaw    291 
Jletifiion,  2^6 
Hepatotoxin^  445 
HerrtiTiEin.  6:17 
Hereditary     transmiaaion     of     dii 

See  Heredity 
Heredity,  470 

aUiiuJairi    inB 

alcohol  340 

alcoholism   510 

anaphylaxii,  462 

atavism,  488 

ataxia,  513  • 

biometry    4S*2 

brai^hydactyliam,  508 

cancer    504 

cattirac't.  5U(» 

the  cell  in,  490 

color  blindness,  506 
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Heredity,       congenital       transmiBsion, 
501 

Daltonism,  506 

Darwin's  theory,  482 

(leaf-mutism,  505 

in  degenerate  families,  476 

De  Vries,  mutation,  483 

diabetes  mellitus,  509 

disease,  tendency  to,  501 

dominance  and,  485 

vs.  environment,  496 

epilepsy,  510 

eugenics  and,  481 

filial  regression,  490 

fragilitis  ossium,  509 

Friedreich's  disease,  513 

Galton  's  law,  490 

gout,  508 

hemophilia,  508 

Huntington's  chorea,  512 

immunity  and,  497 

insanity,   334,   514 

msect-bome  diseases,  202 

in  insects,  287 

isolation,  500 

lead  poisoning,  1050 

leprosy,  328,  505 

marriage,  499 

Mendel's  law,  485 

mental  deficiency,  335,  513 

mental  diseases,  334 

microbic  diseases,  500 

migraine,  511 

mutation,  483 

myopia,  509 

neuropathic,  334,  335 

normal  frequency  curve,  497 

orthostatic  albuminuria,  509 

polydactylism,  509 

preventive  measures,  337 

principles  of,  481 

propagation  of  defectives,  472 

psychoses,  334 

retinitis  pigmentosa,  509 

reversion,  488 

segregation  and,  485 

sex-limited,  498 

syphilis,  502 

ticks  and  Texas  fever,  287 

transmission  of  defects,  499 
of  disease,  498 

tuberculosis,  149,  502 

unit  characters  and,  485 

variation,  481 

Weismann's  views,  484 

Wilson 's  theory,  484 

of  Zero  family,  477 
Hering,  Rudolph,  984,  986 


Herma,  303 

Hermans,  738 

Hermite,  1121 

Herschel,  794 

Herter,  544 

Hertz,  534 

Hess,  186,  187,  574 

Hesse,  lOGG 

Heteromita  zeylanica,  787 

Heterophyes  heterophyes,  787 

Heterozygotes,  487 

Heubner,  557 

Heusinger's  school  desk,   1083 

Hewitt,  252 

Hewlett,  165 

Hexamethylenamin,  110 

Heymann,  685,  740,  742,  743 

Hibernation,   oysters,   637 

Hickey,   C.   H.,  548 

Hides,  611 

anthrax  in,  1074 

disinfection  of,  317,  1074 
Hieracium,  485 
Hill,  666,  667,  682,  685,  699,  705,  742, 

781,  953 
Hinckes-Bird,  ventilator,  761 
Hinds,  217 
Hinton,  446 
Hippelates,  251 
Hippius,  561 
Hippobosca  rufipes,  260 
^  Hippocrates,  75 
Hippuric  acid,  545 
Hirsch,   297 
Hirt,  727 
Hirudinea,  1268 
Hobdy,  277 
Hoch,  A.,  359,  360 
Hodge,  254 
Hodge  fiy  trap,  255 
Hoffman,  Frederick  L.,  505,  545,  1015, 

1007 
Hoffman,  J.  D.,  766 
Hog  cholera  in  meat,  617 
Hogarth,  A.  H.,  1097 
Hogs,  garbage  and,  986 

as  intermediate  hosts,  207 
Holcomb,  68 

Holding  method,  pasteurization,  584 
Holdj^   280 

Hollmann,  324,  326,  328 
Holstein  cows,  fat  in  milk,  556 
Holt,  E.  B.,  60,  359 
Homalomyia  canicularis,  252 
Home  care,  tuberculosfs,  156 

typhoid    fever,    108 
Homogenized   milk,   557 
Homozygotes,  487 
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Hods,  46 

Hoods,  protective,  1045 

Hookworm  disease,  125 

cleanliness  and,  132 

collateral      benefits      of      campaign 
against,  132 

distribution  of,  125 

education  and,  132 

eradication,  131 

flies  and,  254 

immigration,  132 

immunity,   130 

mines  and,  1071,  1074 

modes  of  transmission,  127,  979 

the  parasite,  127 
resistance  of,  130 

personal  prophylaxis,  132 

prevention  of,  130 

soil  pollution,  131 

varieties  of,  126 
Hopkins,  57,  398 
Hoplopsyllus  anomalns,  265 
Hopper  sash-light,  761 
Homer,  184,  507 
Horrocks,  321,  730 
Horse  hair,  disinfection,  317 
Horse  meat,  test  for,  454 
Horse    sickness     (Pferdesterbe),    flies 

and,  248 
Horses,  for  antitoxin,  419 
Hospitals,  cross  infections,  176, 719, 1214 

death-rates,  1026 

discharge  certificate,  1015 

epidemics  and,  370 

for  the  insane,  354 

statistics,  vital,  1015 

typhoid  in,  103 

ventilation  of,  754 
Hosts,  intermediate,  table  of,  207 

and  parasites,  407 
Hot-air  furnaces,  764 
Hot  water  heating,  765 
Hotels,  summer,  sewage  and,  976 
Hougardy,  560,  561 
Hours  of  work,  1040 
House  flea,  263 
House  fly,  246,  247 
House  quarantine,  384 
House  sewers,  957 
Household  filters,  894 
Houses,  cooling  of,  765 

lodf^ing,  ventilation  of,  755 

near   privies,   976 

vt'ntilation  of,  748 
HouHin^    conditions,    and    tuberculosis, 

Houston,   77S 
Howard,  247,  251,  303 


Hubbard,  250 

Hubener,  620 

Hueppe,  566 

Huggard,  692 

Human  tubercle  bacillus,  135 

Human  vaccine  vims,  4 

Humidifiers,  for  cooling,  766 

Humidity,  689 

absolute,  691 

and  air,  cold,  damp,  700 
furnace,   765 
warm,  dry,  701 
warta,  moist,  700 

altitude,  effect  of,  693 

amount  of,  690 

dew-point,  691,  696 

geographical  differences  of,  691 

and  health,  692,  697 

methods  of  determining,  693 
by  dewpoint,  696 
by  hair  hygrometer,  696 
by  psychrometer,  694 
by  weighing,  693 

physiological  significance  of,  697 

relative,  691 

in  schools,  1088 

table  of  relative,  87 

and  temperature,  697 

in  textile  mills,  1069 

ventilation  through  walls,  693,  76 
Humoral  theory  of  immunity,  439 
Humus,  768 
Hunger,  521,  522 
Hunt,  R.,  531,  919 
Hunter,  440 
Huntington's  chorea,  hereditary  tn 

mission  of,  512 
Huntoon,  198 
Hutchins,  952 
Hutchinson,  326,  720 
Huxley,  T.  H.,  515 
Hyatt,  G.  W.,  891 
Hyatt  filter,  891 
Hybrids.    See  MendePa  law 
Hydatid  disease,  207 
Hydatids,  633 

Hydrocarbons,  in  smoke,  709 
Hydrochloric  acid,  in  air,  726 

industrial      poison,      chart      ins 
1046 
Hydrocyanic    acid,    industrial    poii 
chart  insert,  1046 

insecticide,  210 

toxicity  of,   543 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  215 

bedbugs  and,  300 

disinfectant,  1132,  1144 

fleas  and,  264 
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Hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  for  rats,  277 

roaches  and,  302 
Hydrofluoric    acid,    industrial    poison, 
chart  insert,  1046 

preservative,  549 
Hydrogen,  in  air,  662 

amount  in  various  gases,  726 
Hydrogen  peroxid,  in  air,  662,  667 

preservative,  549 
Hydrogen  sulphid,  in  air,  727 

amount  in  various  gases,  726 

poisoning  by,  1064 

in  sewers,  728 

toxic  action  of,  727 
Hydrophobia,  39 
Hygiene,  and  immunity,  389 

industrial,  1035 

mental,  331 

military,  1177 

ocular,  706 

personal,  66 
colds  and,  195 
of  soldier,  1269 

of  sex,  61 

See  also  Military  hygiene;  Personal 
hygiene;  Personal  prophylaxis 
Hygienic      conditions,      in      swimming 

pools,  948 
Hygienic  laboratory,  disinfection,  meth- 
od of,  1112 

Pasteur  treatment,  scheme  for,  48 
Hygrometer,  hair,  696 
Hygrometric  tables,  689 
Hymenolepis  diminuta,  207,  273,  788 
Hymenolepis  lanceolata,  787 
Hymenolepis  nana,  207,  788 
Hypersusceptibility,  457 
Hypochlorous  acid,  901 
Hysterics,  in  school  children,  1096 

Ice,  ^48 

can,  950 

and  disease,  952 

manufactured,  950 

natural,  950 

plate,  951 

typhoid  bacilli  in,  98,  949,  952 

use  of,  in  sewage  disposal,  968,  977 
Ice-box,  534 

Ice  cream,  typhoid  bacilli  in,  94,  100 
Ichthyotoxismus,  634 
Idiocy,  333,  513 
Idiopathic  tetanus,  79 
Idiosyncrasies,  food,  467 
Idiots,  471 

alcohol  and,  340 

sex  instinct  and,  350 
•  Illegitimacy,  999 


lUuminants,  725.     See  aUo  Illuminat- 
ing gases 
Illuminating  gases,  723 

coal  gas,  723 

composition  of,  in  percentage,  726 

impurities  in,  725 

legal  requirements  of,  725 

methane,  724 

in  soil,  771 

table  of,  combustion  analysis,  725 

water  gas,  724 
Illumination,  measure  of,  707 

ocular,  706 

See  Light 
Imago,  Stegomyia  calopus,  241 
Imbecility,  333,  471,  513 
Imhoff  tank,  726,  965 
Immediate  reactions,  18 
Immigration,  control  of,  354 

effect  of,  on  population,  991 

hookworm  disease  and,  132 

mental  diseases  and,  353 

See  Vital  statistics 
Immune  body,  412,  442 
Immunism,  442 
Immunitas  non  sterilans,  401 
Immunity,  389 

acquired,  394 

how  acquired,  395 

active,  395 

agglutinins,  454 

anaphylaxis,  457 

to  antiirax,  316  * 

antitoxic,  408,  413 

antitoxins  and,  418 

bacillus  carriers  and,  401 

to  chicken  pox,  309 

to  cholera,  118 

complement  fixation,  445 

cytotoxins  and,  445 

to  dengue,  244 

deviation  of  complement,  449 

diphtheria,  165 

drugs,  effect  on,  407 

endotoxins  and,  425 

excesses,  effect  on,  407 

exposure,  effect  on,  404 

to  foot-and-mouth  disease,  318 

general,  400 

hemolysis  and,  444 

in  host  and  parasite,  407 

hypersusceptibility,  457 

to  infantile  paralysis,  306 

to  influenza,  192 

inheritance  of,  497 

insufficient  food,   406 

kinds  of,  390 

latency  and,  403 
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Immunitj,  to  leprosy,  324 

local,  400 

lowered  resistance  and,  404 

lysins  and,  440 

to  malaria,  230 

to  measles,  174 

mechanism  of,  390 

mixed,  395 

natural,  393 

opsonins  and,  439 

to  paratyphoid,  623 

passive,  395 

phagocytosis  and,  436 

to  plague,  281 

to  pneumonia,  190 

precipitins,  450 

to  rabies,  49,  51 

relapsing  fever,  294 

to    Bocky    Mountain    spotted    fever, 
291 

to  scarlet  fever,  182 

side  chain  theory,  408 

to  smallpox,  13 

relation  to  vaccine  scars,  17 

susceptibility  and,  394 

to  syphilis,  56 

tetanus  antitoxin  and,  430 

tetanus  toxin  an^l,  426 

theories  of,  390 

by  toxins,  414 

to  tuberculosis,  147 

to  typhus  fever,  296 

by  vaccines,  396 

vascularity  and,  401 

by  virus,  396 

vitiated  air  and,  407 

wet  and  cold,  effect  on,  404 

the  Wassermann  test  and,  447 

to  whooping  cough,  184 

to  yellow  fever,  237 
Immunology,  389 
Impetigo,  1096 
Impetigo  contagiosa,  from  vaccination, 

22 
Impounding  reservoirs,  804 

algae  in,  805,  827 

odors  of  water  in,  805 

spring  and  fall  turnover,  805 
Inabo,   184 
Inanition,  521 
Inbreeding,  500 
Incineration,  of  ashes,  982 

of  ^'arbage,  982 

of  refuHo,  9H2 
lnrin<*r:itors,  0«3,  1284 

(xlnrs  (»f.  J»S4 

huiokc  of,  0K4 
Incision,  vaccination,  9,  10 


Incubation  period,  of  anaphjlazia,  4< 

of  measles,  174 

of  toxins,  416 

of  whooping  cough,  185 
Indian  kala-azar,  206 
Indian  com,  656 
Indian  Plague  CommiBsion,  264 
Indian  relapsing  fever,  293 
Indices,  of  successful  vaccination,  11 
Indirect  infection,  364 
Industrial  conditions,  tuberculosis  ant 

156 
Industrial  diseases.     See  Occupatiou 

diseases 
Industrial  hygiene,  1035 

accidents,  1038 
preventable,  1046 

anilin  and,  1005 

arsenic  and,  1061 

benzol  poisoning,  1065 

caiHSons  and,  681,  684,  1075 

cancer  and,  1072 

causes  of  poisoning,  chart  insert,  104 

in  ceramics,  1053 

clinics  and,  1040 

communicable  infections  and,  1073 

compensation  laws  and,  1046 

cooks  and,  1044 

data  required,  1038 

definition  of,  1030 

in  dusty  trades,  1066 

education,  1039 

efTiciency,  1040 

employer's  liability,  1046 

factory  inspection,  1044 

fatigue,  1040 

fertility  and,  1043 

in  file  cutting,  1054 

fumes,  1045,  1065 

fundamental    considerations    in    pre- 
vention, 1039 

heat,  1072 

hoods,  value  of,  1045 

hours  of  work,  1040 

of  housewives,  1044 

humidity,  1069 

hurry,  1041 

hydrogen  sulphid  poisoning.  1064 

hygienic  conditions,  value  of,  1038 

infant  mortality  and.  1043 

injuries  and  causes,  1046 

inH [Miction  and,  1040 

investigator's  responsibility,  1036 

laws  and,  1039 

legal  inspector,  1044 

medical  inspector,  1044 

metallic  poisons,  1063 

in  mining,  1071 
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Industrial     hygiene,     minors     and, 
1042 

in  niisocllaneiuis  industricB,  104j4 

nervous  tcTfsion  and,  1040 

noise  and,  1073 

nuisances,  1039 

organized  labor  and,  1035 

overwork  and,  1043 

parasites  and,  1073 

red  lead  and,  1052 

of  saleswomen,  1044 

sedentary  occupations  and,  1047 

of  servants,  1044 

sex  and,  1043 

statistics  of,  errors  in,  1036 

in  textile  mills,  1069 

time,  proper  division  of,  1040 

ventilators  and,  1045 

white  lead  and,  1052 

women  and,  1043 

wood  dust  and,  1070 

of  wool  sorting,  1073 

worker's  responsibility,  1036 

worry  and,  1041 

zinc  and,  1054 

See  Arsenic;  Carbon  monozid;  Child 
labor;   Dust;  Fumes;   Lead  poi- 
soning;     Mercurial     poisoning; 
Mining;  Notifiable  diseases;  Oc- 
cupational diseases;   Phosphorus 
poisoning 
Industrial  insurance,  158 
Industrial  poisoning,  1037 
Industrial  poisons,  chart  insert,  1046 
See  also  Occupational  diseaaes 
Industries,  water  required,  794 
Inebriates,  341 
Infant  mortality,  1031 

birth  rate  and,  1031 

in  ce^rtain  counties,  1031 

estimation  of,  1032 

industrial  hygiene  and,  1043 

mode  of  expression,  1031 

due  to  water,  914 

working  mothers  and,  1043 
Infantile  diarrhea.    See  Diarrhea. 
Infantile  kala-azar,  207 
Infantile  paralysis,  304 

contact  theory,  306 

death  rates  in,  173 

immunity  to,  306 

insect-borne  theory  of,  307 

modes  of  transmission,  306 

prevalence  of,  305 

prevention  of,  308 

prophylaxis  in,  308 

resistance  of  virus,  306 
Infected  water,  tests  for,  817 


Infection,  362 

air-borne,   719 

carriers  of,  193,  364,  368 

channels  of,  363,  366 

contact,  364 

cross,  176 

destruction  of,  1099 

droplet,  719 

in  eggs,  643 

indirect,  364 

in  lakes,  803 

in  meat,  626 

prevention  of,  608 

prevalence  of,  1017 

missed  cases,  365 

modes  of  transference,  363 

sources  of,  362 

from  trades,  1072 

of  water,  816 

vs.  contagion,  366 
Infectious     diseases.       See     Notifiable 

diseases 
Inflammation,  of  udder,  562 
Influenza,  192 

immunity  and,  192 

isolation  and,  193 

mode  of  transmission,  193 

prophylaxis  in,  193 

psychoses  and,  346 
Infusoria,    826 

Ingestion  infection,  in  tuberculOBis,  143 
Inheritance,  of  immunity,  497 

See  Heredity 
Injuries,  head,  347 

incident  to  work,  1046 

notifiable,  1007 
Inlets,  756,  761 

for  schools,  1087 
Inoculations,  cholera,  118 

for  plague.  283 

for  scarlet  fever,  183 

for  smallpox,  27 

for  typhoid,  104 

meningococcic,  198,  200 

for  whooping-cough,  186 

See  Vaccines 
Insanity,  331 

alcohol  and,  338 

cost  of,  475 

definition  of,  333 

hereditary  transmission  of,  334,  336, 
514 

immigration  and,  353 

increase  of,  475 

number  of  cases,  332,  474,  475 

vital  statistics  of,  1015 

See  Mental  deficiencies;  Psychoses 
,  Insect  powder,  213 
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^^^^^B          carbon  tetraehlorid,  217 

Ishiji  filter.  1282                           ^H 

^^^^^^^  f ormaldehyd,  212,  1135 

Isohemolysins,  450                       ^^B 

^^^^^^^H  gasoline^ 

Isolation,  384                                ^H 

^^^^^^^^B  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  215,  1144 

^^^V                 kerosene  emulsion,  220 

compensation  for,  386             ^^H 

^^^B                  Mim's  culicide,  214 

degree  of,  385                         ^  ^H 

^^m                 naphtba,  218 

geographic,  386                         ^^| 

^^H                 Paris  green,  218 

heredity'  and,  500                     ^^| 

^^^H                 Persian  insect  fKiwder,  213 

in  influenza,  193                      ^^H 

^^^B                 petroleum,  217 

in  leprosy,  329                          ^^H 

^^^B                 phenol  camphor,  214 

limitations  of*  386                   ^^| 

^^^^^-           pyTethmm,  213 

for  measles,  177                        ^^| 

^^^^B         relative  elRciencjr  of,  209 

iu  smallpox,  36                           ^^B 

^^^^^^"          resin -lime  mixture,  220 

for  venereal  diseaiOi^  6S         ^^m 

^           k 

■ 
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Isolation,  for  yellow  fever,  242 

See  also  Quarantme 
Isospora  bigemina,  787 
Issaeff)  454 
Itchmite,  212,  1095 
Ithaca,  typhoid  epidemic  in,  942 

water-borne  tjrphoid  in,  96 
Ivy  poison,  1266 
Ixodiasis,  287 
Ixodidae,  287 
Izal,  1153 

Jackson,  James,  197 

Jacoby,  645 

Jahn,  184 

Jamaica  Plain,  milk-borne  epidemic  at, 

99 
James,  246 
Jams,  539 

Janitors,  of  schools,  1087 
Javelle  water,  1159 
Jazer,  732 
Jeanselme,  327,  328 
Jefferson,  3 
Jellies,  539 
Jenner,  1,  2,  3,  5,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  18, 

20,  25,  33,  39 
Jenner 's  golden  rule,  8 
Jensen,  604 
Jequirity,  415 
Jerdey,  732 
Jerked  beef,  536 
Jersey  cows,  fat  in  milk,  556 
Jessen,  739 
Jesty,  Benjamin,  1 
Jewell  filter,  891 
Jiggers,  1268 
Johannessen,  463 
Johnson,  900,  1187 
Johnstone,   £.   B.,   360 
Johns    Hopkins    Hospital,    typhoid   in, 

103 
Jolles,  560 
Joly,  326 

Jones,  H.  N.,  49,  1172 
Jordan,  460,  464,  497,  577,  666 
Jorger,  476 

Joshua  Nicholson,  8.  8,,  321 
Joslln,  Allen,  156 
Joul6,  766 
Joumet,  683 
Jukes  family,  476 

Kaiser,  619 
Kakke,  649 
Kala-azar,  301 

intermediate  hosts,  206,  207 

trypanosomes  and,  261 


Kalbnmner,  213 

Kallikak  family,  477 

Kamp,  1053 

Kangri  cancer,  504 

Kaolin,  164 

Kastle,  251,  560,  561 

Katayama  disease,  207 

Katayama  nosophora,  207 

Kayser,  90,  94 

Keanu,  324 

Kedrowski,  W.  J.,  330 

Keefer,  F.  R.,  1208 

Keens,  1072 

Kefir,  567 

Keith,  S.  C,  949 

Keller,  557 

KeUicott,  475,  477,  480,  487 

Kempner,  260,  627 

Kendall,  91,  566,  1111,  1116 

Kennedy,  28,  320,  321 

Kenotozin,  740 

Kent,  260 

Kenwood,  755,  761,  764 

Kerosene,  217 

for  fleas,  264 

insecticidal  coefficient,  210 

for  lice,  295,  297 
Kerosene  emulsion,  formula  for,  220 
Kerr,  25,  71,  280 
Kershaw,  G.  B.,  979 
Keyes,  503 
Khaki,  1200 
KUbome,  206,  287,  289 
Kimberly,  A.  E.,  979 
Kinderblattem,  29 
King,  128,  131,  229,  289,  496,  1033 
Kinghom,  257 
Kinnicutt,  722,  979 
Kinyoun-Francis  chamber,  1128 
Kinyoun-Francis  furnace,  1143 
Kionka,  549 
Kirby,  G.  H.,  360 
Kirkwood,  J.  P.,  883 
Kister,  271 
Kitasato,  16,  75,  76,  79,  172,  207,  264, 

325,  328,  427 
Kitashima,  418 

Kjeldahl  method,  milk  proteins,  597 
Klebs-Loeffler   bacillus,    in    ophthalmia 

neonatorum,  73 
Klein,  102,  179,  637,  1158 
Kleine,  257,  258 
Klimenco,  184 
Kling,  307,  310 
Klotz,  711 
Knab,  229 
Knorr,  418,  430 
Knoxville,  103 
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Koan  Naka/y^wa,  636 

Kober,  62,  251,  546,  645,  648,  932,  934, 

935,  1075 
Koch,  41,  103,  104,  115,  117,  135,  136, 

141,  229,  231,  234,  257,  259,  277, 

293,  320,  778,  788,  859,  930,  1110, 

1155 
Koch-Week  'g  bacillus,  71 
Kocher,  919 
Kolle,  104,  106,  114,  118,  119,  .282,  441, 

454,  469 
Konoscope,  715 
Konrich,  666,  667 
Koppe,  647 
Korn,  581 

Korsakow's  disease,  338 
Kraepelin,  341 

Kraus,  122,  450,  451,  466,  469 
Kronecker,  683 
Kronig,  1108,  1111,  1148 
Krumwiede,  137 
Knise,  194,  260,  566 
Krypton,  in  air,  662         « 
Kuhn,  316 
Kiilz,  648 
Kumyss,  567 
Kupfer^s  ceUs,  437 
Kurth,  179 

Labarraque's  solution,  1159 
Lactalbumin,  556 
Lactase,  421 
Lacterius  rufus,  646 
Lacterius  torminosus,  646 
Lacterius  zonarius,  646 
Lactic  acid,  in  milk,  565,  599 
Lactocaramel,  558 
Lactodensimeter,  600 
Lactoglobulin,  556 
Lactokinase,  560 
Lactose,  558,  596 
Lactosin,  554 

Lagocheilascaris  minor,  788 
Lakes,  803 

algae  in,  827 

artificial,  804 

Great,  803 

infections  in,  803 

odors  of,  826 

pollution  of,  804 

purification  of  water  of,  803 

quality  of  water  of,  805 

sewage  in,  803,  956 

spring  and  fall  turnover,  805 

stagnant,  805 

stripping,   806 
Lamarck,  J.   B.,  483,  515 
Lamblia  duodcnalis,  273 


Lamblia  intestinalis,  207,  787 

Lampson,  147 

Lamus  megistus,  206 

Landsteiner,  179,  304,  306 

Landtman,  627 

Landtsheer,  561 

Langworthy,  C.  F.,  519 

Lanolin,  1231 

Lantz,  280 

Lapage,  C.  P.,  335 

Laplace,  1148 

Lappin,  87 

La  rage,  39 

La  spirillose  des  poules,  206 

Lasts,  Munson's,  1202 

Lateney,   403 

Lateral  sewers,  957 

Lathyrus  cicera,  645 

Lathyrus  sativus,  645 

Latrines,  1284 

Laubenheimer,  Kurt,  1154 

Laurans,  327 

Lausen,  typhoid  epidemic,  933 

Lavender,  654 

Laveran,     206,    228,     229,     236,     260 

924 
Lavoisier,  662 

Lawrence  typhoid  epidemic,  99,  943 
Laws,  compensation,  1046 

for  defectives,  473 

industrial  hygiene,  1039 

meat  inspection,  614 

medical  inspection  of  achools,  1090 

morbidity,   1003 

notification,  1016 

and  pregnancy,  in  industrial  hygiene 
1043 

of  probability,  493 

of  soil  moisture,  786 

State  morbidity,  1005 

See  Sanitary  law 
Layet,  13,  1054 
Lazarus,  118 

Lazear,  J.,  201,  206,  236 
Leach,  659 
Lead,  arsenate  of,  219 

chart  insert,   1046 

in  containers  for  food,  541 

as  food   preservative,  543 

in  water,  853,  920 
Lead  carbonate,  1049 
Lead  oxid,  1051 
Lead  pipes,  920 
Lead  poisoning,  920,  1048 

abortion,  1050 

cases  of,  923 

chronic,  1050 

colic,  1051 
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Lead  poisoning,   cumulative   action, 
1048 

dust,  1049 

in  earthenware,   1053 

encephalitis,  1050 

file  cutting  and,  1054 

glazing,  1053 

and  heredity,  1050 

in  industries,  1054 

mode  of  contracting,  1049,  1055 

paint  and,  1053 

painters  and,  1050 

potter's  asthma,  1053 

potter's  rot,  1053 

in  pottery,  1053 

prevalence  of,  1038 

prevention  of,  1054 

red,  1051 

susceptibility  to,  1048 

symptoms  of,  922,  1049 

white,  1052 

wrist  drop,  1049  ^ 

Lead  sulphate,  1049 
Leal,  J.  L.,  818 
Leather,  1232 
Le  Blanc,  42,  572 
Leboef ,  326 
Lecethin,  531,  554 
Lecky,  68 
Le  Dantic,  77 
Ledbetter,  67 
Lederer,  A.,  914 
Ledingham,  93,  254,  301 
Leeches,  1268 
Leeds,  A.  R.,  891 
Leffmann,  882 

Legge,  1049,  1051,  1052,  1073 
Leggins,  1232 
Legislation,  sanitary,  975 
Legitimacy,  995 
Lehman,  727,  738,  739,  743 
Leichmann,  566* 
Leidy,  250,  533,  948 
Leighton,  608 
Leiner,  306 

Leishman,  104,  105,  106,  293,  301,  440 
Leishmania  donovani,  206 
Leishmania  infantum,  207 
Lemke,  94 
Lenhart,  918 
Lenkocidin,  445 
Lentz,  624 
Le  Prince,  223,  232 
Leprolin,  330 
Leprosaria,  329 
Leprosy,  322 

and  bedbugs,  301 

children  of  lepers,  328 


Leprosy,  and  fish,  326 

and  flies,  252,  326 

and  heredity,  505 

immunity,  324 

and  insects,  326 

and  mosquitoes,  327 

nasal  infection,  327 

prevention  of,  329 

quarantine,  376 

rat,  273,  325 

sexual  contact,  328 

transmission,  326 

and  vaccination,  22 

Wassermann  reaction,  330 
Leptodera  pellio,  788 
Leukocytes,  in  immunity,  404 

in   milk,   561 

in  phagocytosis,  437 
Leukomain,  528 
Levaditi,  179,  306,  469 
Levin,  505 
Levine,  575 
Levy,  80,  95,  173,  851 
Lewaschew,  700,  701 
Lewes,  G.  H.,  737 
Lewes,  V.,  727 
Lewin,  1059 
Lewis,  260,  304,  761 
Lewis  and   Kitchen  incinerator,  1286 
Lice,  294 

Algerian  relapsing  fever,  207 

Asiatic  relapsing  fever,  207 

body,  295,  297 

coal  oil,  297 

destruction  of,  295,  297,  1095 

dog,  207 

European  relapsing  fever,  207 

head,  293,  295,  297,  1095 

pubic,   295 

relapsing  fever,  207,  293 

school  children,  1095 

typhus  fever,  207,  278,  296 

wood,  287 
Liceaga,  242 
Licecides,  295,  297,  1095 
License,  marriage,  994 
Liebig,  520,  606 
Liebreich,  546 
Lies,  328 
Life,  duration  of,  1032 

expectancy  of,  1032 
Life  insurance,  and  syphilis,  57 
Life   tables,    1032 
Light,  705 

ofTects  of,   705 

intensity,  measure  of,  707 

St'v  Illumination;   Ocular  hygiene 
Lighting  of  schools,   1085 
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Lime,  1156 

alum,  reaction  with,  907 

arsenate  of,  220 

disinfection  of  wells,  814 

for  excreta,  1157,  1172 

germicide,  1157 

iron  sulphate,  reaction  with,  908 

milk  of,  1156 

resin-lime  mixture,  220 

sewage  precipitation,  966 

slaked,  1156 

and  sulphur  dips,  212 

in  water,  835 

whitewash,  1156 

See  also  Chlorinated  lime 
Lime  water,  678 
Limeola,  260 

Limestone,  water  from,  810 
Limnaeus,  207 
Lindner,  69 
Linen,  for  clothing,  1230 

disinfection  of,  1174 
Linene  thread,  490 
Linenthal,  H.,  1172 
Linhard,  682 
Linn,  263 
Linnaeus,  326 
Lipase,  560 
Liquid  chlorin,  905 
Liquid  sulphur  dioxid,  1141 
Liquor  cresolis  compontus,  1152 
Lister,  719 
Litharge,  1052 
Lithemia,  621 
Litters,  1215 
Little,  653 
Liver  fluke,  207 
Loa  loa,  206 
Loam,  768 
Lobar  pneumonia,  188 

immunity,  190 

modes  of  transmission,  189 

prevention,  190 

resistance  of  virus,  189 
Lobenhoffer,  919 
Local  immunity,  400 
Lock,  484,  494,  515 
Lockjaw,  75 

Locus  minoris  resistentiae,  501 
Looffler,  172,  278,  318,  577,  1155 
Loemopsylla  cheopis,  262 
Loewenhart,  561 
Loew '»  pasteurizer,  585 
Logwood,   524 

Lombroso,  471,  529,  654,  658 
Lon(lon«lerry,  8.  S.,  737 
Ix)iig,  545 
Longfellow,  303 


Longworthy,  523 

Looss,  128 

Lord,  193 

Lorenz,  165,  343 

Loschia  brasiliensis,  787 

Loschia  buccalis,  787 

Loschia  biitschlii,  787 

Loschia  coll,  787 

Loschia  hartmanni,  787 

Loschia  hystolytica,  122,  787 

Loschia  minuta,  787 

Loschia  nipponica,  787 

Loschia  phagocytoides,  787 

Loschia  tetragena,  787 

Loschia  tropicalis,  787 

Loschia  undulans,  787 

Loss  of  head,  888 

Louis,  295 

Louse.    See  Lice 

Lousiness,  295 

Louvred   outlets,    761 

Lovett,  R.  W.,  307 

Low,  299,  232,  247,  301 

Lowden,  52 

Lowe,  209 

Lowell,  typhoid  epidemic;  943 

Lower  animals,  diseases  from,  362 

Lowered  resistance,  403 

Lubarsch,  '^0 

Lubberd,  739 

Lucas,  175,  307 

Luce,  1065 

Lumsden,  251 

Lung  fluke,  207 

Lustig,  282 

Lymph,  vaccine,  5 

Lymphocytes,   437 

Lymphoid  stadium,  145 

Lynch,  273,  1209 

Lyon,  512 

Lysins,  440 

Lysol,   1152 

Lyssa,  39 

Lyster  bag,  1283 

Maar,  666 

McClintic,  1111 

Macfadyen,  320,  533,  949 

Macfie,  687,  692,  701,  706,  713,  735,  7M 

Mackinaws,  1230 

MacNeal,  W.  J.,  655,  658 

MacNutt,  913,  914 

Macrocytase,  438 

Macrophages,  437 

Madsen,  424 

Magats,   255 

Magnesium,  in  water,  835 

Mair,  100,  639 
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Maize,  656 
Materia,  228 

anophelinae  and,  206 

bovine,   288 

estivo-autumnal,  228 

immunity  to,  230 

personal  prophylaxis  in,  232 

prevention  of,  231 

psychoses  in,  346 

quartan  fever,  228 

quinin  prophylaxis  in,  233 

tertian   fever,   228 

transmission  of,  229 

tropical,  228 

water-borne,  946 

and  yellow  fever  contrasted,  244 
Malarial  mosquito,  229 
Mai  de  Cader&s,  260 
Male.    See  Sex 
Mallein  test,  311 
Malignant  edema,  769,  783 
Malignant  pustule,  315 
Mallory,  172,  179,  184,  398 
Malta  fever,  319 
Mammoth  cave,  810 
Management,    of    epidemic    campaign, 

368 
'  of  plague  epidemic,  283 
Maneuver    division,    of    U.    S.    Army, 

typhoid  in,  107 
Manganese,  chart  insert,  1046 
Manila,  Bilibid  prison  in,  133 

causes  of  death  in,  1022 

cholera  in,  118 
Mankato,  typhoid  epidemic  in,  941 
Manneberg,  229 
Manning,  Wm.  J.,  766,  1174 
Manson,  201,  206,  229,  246,  301 
Manteufe,  293 
Mantoux,  750 
Manufactured  ice,  950 
Manure,  981 

and  flies,  255 

incineration  of,  984 
Marasmus,  522 
March,  of  soldiers,  1269 
Marchand,  301 

Marching,  1260;  forced,  1270 
Marchoux,  206,  237,  325,  330 
Marcus,  477 
Marfan,  560,  561 

Margaropus  annulatus,  202,  206,  289 
Marzari,    654 
Marie,  44,  429 
Marine,  918,  919 
Maritime  quarantine,  372 

ballast,  382 

biU  of  health,  377 


Maritime    quarantine,    cargo    disinfec- 
tion, 382 

control  of,  382 
.  cholera  in,  373 

detention  period,  372 

disinfection  of  ships,  378 

equipment  of  station,  377 

foreign  inspection,  382 

leprosy  in,  376 

plague  in,  374  * 

procedures,  376 

quarantinable  diseases,  372 

typhus  fever  in,  375 

smallpox  in,  373 

yellow  fever  in,  375 
Marker,  759 
Market  milk,  565 
Marlatt,  218,  299 
Marmalades,  539 
Marmier,  A.,  899 
Marmot,  265 

Marriage,  consanguineous,  500 
retinitis  pigmentosa  and,  500 

deaf- mutism  and,  505 

death  rates  and,  1028,  1029 

graph  for  Michigan,  995 

heredity  and,  499 

leprosy  and,  328 

of  mental  defectives,  337 

registration  of,  996 

syphilis  and,  345 

See  Matrimony;  Vital  statistics 
Marriage  license,  994 
Marriage  rates,  992,  994 
Marriage  statistics,  994 
Marsh  gas,  725 
Martin,  265,  266,  282,  611,  1107,  1112, 

1116 
Martins,  501 
Maver,  291 
Marx,  45,  457 
Mayer,  260 
Mayet,  916 
Mayow,  662 
Mayr,  Franz,  175 
Masa-mova.    See  Ground  itch 
Mason,  252,  253,  846,  953 
Massachusetts    General    Hospital,    ty- 
phoid in,  103,  108 
Massicot,  1052 
Matches,  1057 
Maternal    transmission,    syphilis    and, 

503 
Matrimony,  Wassermann  reaction  and, 

503.    See  Marriage 
Matson,  832 
Mattauschek,  57,  344 
MeCabe,  610 
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McCall  incinerator,  1284 

McCarrison,  918,  919 

McClintic,  T.  B.,  292,  1116,  1118 

McClintock,  209,  1151,  1163 

McCollom,  80,  229 

McRae,  252 

McCoy,  266,  271,  272,  279,  280,  325 

McCuIloch,  605 

McDermott,  1140 

McFadden,  655,  658    • 

McFarland,  398 

McKeever,  D.,  941 

McKinnell's  ventilator,  761 

McLaughlin,  A.  S.,  85,  117,  914,  1022 

McNeal,  257 

McPherson,    898 

McVaU,  178 

Meader,  93 

Meal  moth,  207 

Mean,  495 

Measles,  172 

and  flies,  252 

immunity  to,  174 

mental  deficiency  and,  346 

mode  of  transmission,  175 

morbidity  rate,  1010,  1018 

morbidity  statistics,  1008 

prevention  of,  176 

resistance  of  virus,  174 

schools  closed  for,  178 
Meat,  605 

adulterants,  609 

anthrax  and,  617 

actinomycosis  and,  617 

bacteria  in,  619 

botulism,  626 

canning  of,  540 

cholera  and,  617,  619 

classification  of,  612 

composition  of,  605 

condemned,  611,  615,  618 

cooking  of,  550 

cysticerci  in,  608 

detection  of,  607 

diseases  carried  by,  640 

dried,  536 

horse,  test  for,  454 

infections  in,  626 

inspection  of,  600,  617 

inspection  laws,  614 

inspector  of,  612 

measly,  632 

nutritive  value  of,  605 

parnsiteA  in,  609,  629 

pickled,  538 

I)<>i»oninpr,  018 

powdered.  530 

pre8er\'ative8  of.  008 


Meat,  raw,  608 

reaction,  606 

slaughtering,  613 

smoked,  539 

spoiled,  608 

sources  of,  607 

test  for,  454,  607 
Meat  poisoning,  618 
Mechanical  filters,  890 

compared  to  slow  sand,  893 
Mechanical  transmission,  201 
Mechanical  ventilation,   762 
Median,  495 

Medical   department  of   army,   organ: 
zation  of,  1206 

duties  of,  1209 
Medical  inspection,  of  schoola,  1089 

of  recruits,  1179 
Medical  reserve  corps,  1206 
Medicated  soaps,  1163 
Medlar,  179 
Melier,  241 
Melville,  61 
Melzel,  A.,  723 
Melzer,  750 
Mendel,  334,  337,  415,   470,  485,  48< 

497 
Mendel's  law,  485     ^ 
Mendelson,  397 

Meningitis.     See  Cerebrospinal  fever 
Meningococcus,  197,  1262 
Mental  adaptation,  349 
Mental  adjustments,  349 
Mental  conflicts,  349 
Mental  deficiency,  339,  350,  472,  513 

alcohol,  339,  340 

causes  of,  335,  339,  346,  347 

heredity  and,  335 

commitment  of  defectives,  336 

hygiene  of,  331 

marriage  and,  337 

Mendel's  law  and,  337 

notification  of,  1015 

prevention  of,  337 

registration,  338 

statistics,  1015 

syphilis  and,  344 

See  also  Defectives 
Mental  diseases,  alcohol  and,  338 

causes  of,  334,  338,  342,  343,  347,  34 
352,  353 

cost  of,  332 

definitions,    333 

economic  factors,  352 

head  injuries  and,  347 

heredity  and,  334 

hospitals  for,  354 

immigration  and,  353 
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Mental     diseases,     institutional     care, 
332 

mental  causes,  348 

nervous  strain,  1041 

pellagra  and,  343 

prevention  of,  347,  350,  353,  354 

eugenics  and,  337 

in  school  children,  1006 

recruits,  1187,  1196 

sex  instincts  and,  350 

See  Psychoses 
Mental  education,  361 
Mental  hygiene,  331 
Mercurial  ointment,  205 
Mercuria^  poisoning,  1062 
Mercury,  bichlorid  of,  1148 

fleas,  action  on,  264 

industrial  poisoning,  1062 
chart  insert,  1046 

See  Bichlorid  of  mercury 
Mercaptan,  704 
Merino,  1230 
Merk,  1129 
Merkel,  739 
Metabolism,    effect    of    humidity    and 

temperature,  697 
Metacresol,  400 
Metcalf,  979 

Metastrongylus  apri,  788 
Metchnikoff,  56,  58,  108,  401,  413,  417, 
418,  419,  429,  436,  437,  438,  439, 
450,  454,  457,  469,  550,  556,  795 
Methane,  725 

in  coal  gas,  726 

in  illuminating  gases,  726 

in  Inihoff  tank,  726 

in  natural  gas,  726 

in  sewer  gas,  731 

in  water  gas,  726 
Methyl  alcohol,  chart  insert,  1046.   Bee 

Wood  alcohol 
Methyl  bromid,  chart  insert,  1043 
Methyl  iodid,  chart  insert,  1046 
Metz,  214 

Meyer,  198,  337,  354,  359,  361,  429 
Meyer's  line,  1233 
Mezincescu,  325 
Miasmatic  diseases,  366 
Mice.  207,  267 
Michailow,  118 
Michelis,  425 

Micrococcus  catarrhal  is,  194 
Micrococcus  freudenreichii,  567 
Micrococcus   melitensis,  319,  320,   321, 

322,  455,  456,  577 
Microcytase,  438 
Microcytes,  437 
Microphages,  437 


Microscopy,  of  water,  856 

Middietown,  typhoid  outbreak  at,  100 

Migraine,  511 

Migration,  death  rates  and,  1027 

Miliaria,  1183 

Military  hygiene,  1177 

barracks,  1277,  1280 

camps,  1268,  1273,  1275,  1280 

clothing,  1217,  1230 

crematory,  1287 

diseases  of  soldiers,  1234,  1264 

disposal  of  excreta,  1284 

duties  of  medical  officer,  1209 

first  aid  packet,  1229 

garbage,  1286 

incinerators,  1284 

latrines,  1284 

marching,  1268,  1271 

organization  of  medical  corps,  1210 

permanent  camps,  1214,  1216,  1280 

physical  training,  1204 

rations,  1222 

references,  1292 

recruiting,  1180 

sanitation,  in  camp,  1212,  1268 

sanitary  police,  1273 

soldier's  equipment,  1227 

tents,  1278 

trenches,  1288 

water,  1281 
Milchner,  429 
Milk,  553 

alcoholic  fermentation,  667 

alkaline  putrefaction,  566 

adulteration  of,  568 

bacteria  in,  569 

bacteriological  examination  of,  588 

bacteriological  standards,  558 

bitter,  567 

butter  fat,  557 

certified,  563 

chemical  analysis,  692 

chemical  standards,  558 

chemical  preservatives,  568 

cholera,  117 

classification  of,  562 

colored,  568 

condensed,  579 

cow's  and  woman's,  compared,  562 

decomposition  of,  565 

desiccated,  579 

diphtheria  in,  576 

dirt  test,  568 

diseases  spread  by,  571 

dried,  537 

drugs  excreted  in,  562 

dysentery  in,  577 

enzymes  in,  559 
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Milk,  fat  in,  557,  593,  595 

fermentation  of,  565 

ferments  in,  559 

"fore,"  556 

germicidal  property  of,  571 

goat's,  Malta  fever  and,  319 

effect  of  heat  on,  586 

heated,  601 
tests  for,  601 

homogenized,  557 

inorganic  salts  in,  562 

inspected,  564 

lactic  acid  in,  566,  599 

legal  requirements,  558 

leukocytes  in,  561 

"life*'  in,  559 

Malta  fever  in,  577 

market,  -565 

microscopic  tests,  591 

oleomargarine  and,  581 

pasteurization,  582.     See  Pasteuriza- 
tion 

physical  standards,  558 

powdered,  538 

proteins  in,  597 

proteolytic  bacteria  in,  589 

putrid,  566 

reaction  of,  554 

requirements  for  safe  supply  of,  587 

ropy,  567 

samples  of,  588 

sanitary  standards,  558 

septic  sore  throat  and,  575 

from  sick  cows,  572 

skimming  of,  568 

slimy,  567 

sour,  565 

specific  gravity,  600 

streptococci  in,  590 

sweet  substances  in,  568 

thermal  death  point  of  enzymes,  561 

thickening  agents,  568 

total  solids  in,  558,  592,  593 

tubercle  bacilli  in,  572,  590 

typhoid  bacilli,  94,  590 

ultraviolet  rays  and,  1120 

water  in,  598 

watering  of,  559,  568 

woman's,  562 

whey-products,  562 
Milk-borne    diseases,    diphtheria,    162, 
575 

foot-and-mouth  disease,  577 

incidence  of,  579 

infantile  diarrheas,  577 

Malta  fever,  577 

milk  sickness,  577 

scarlet  fever,  181,  575 


Milk-borne  diseases,  septic  sore  throa 
575 
tuberculosis,  572 
typhoid  fever,  85,  98,  674 
Milk-borne  epidemics.     See  Epidemiei 
Milk-borne  outbreaks.     See  Epidemia 
Milk  inspection,  582 
Milk  products,  100,  579 
Milk  serum,  555 
Milk  sickness,  577 
Milk  standards,  558 
Milk  sugar,  558,  596 
Milk  "strippings,''  556 
MUls,  273,  913,  946 
Mills-Reinecke  phenomenon,  890,  913 
Mim,  214 

Mim's  culicide,  214 
Minchim,  258 
Minerals,  in  smoke,  709 
Mineral  acids,  in  the  air,  668 
Mineral  dyes,  in  foods,  525 
Mineral  matter,  in  sewage,  959 

in  soil,  769 
Mineralization,  of  sewage,  964 
Miners,  tuberculosis  in,  1071 
Miner's  anemia,  126,  1074.    See  Hool 

worm  disease 
Mining,  1071 
coal,   1071 

"beat  hand"  and,  1072 
feces'  disposal  and,   1070 
moisture,  value  of,    1071 
Minors,  industrial  hygiene  of,  1042 
Minot,  490 

Miquel,  716,  730,  800 
Misbranding,  526 
Missed  cases,  365 
Mita,  S.,  171 
Mitchell,  94,  739 
Mites,  212,  287 
Mitosis,  490 

Mitzmain,  264,  266,  316 
Miyake,  271 
Moczutkowski,  293 
Mode,  496 

of  a  normal  curve,  495 
Mode  of  transmission,  of  anthrax,  3! 

of  cerebrospinal  fever,  197 

of  chicken  pox,  309 

of  cholera,  115 

of  common  colds,  194 

of  diphtheria,  160 

of  dengue,  244 

of  foot-and-mouth  diaeaae,  317 

of  glanders,  310 

of  gonorrhea,  58 

of  hookworm,  127 

of  influenza,  193 
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Mode  of  trMiBnifWPony  of  kala-aimry  301 
of  leproffj,  326 
of  lobar  pneumoniay  189 
of  malaria,  228 
of  Malta  fever,  319 
of  meaales,  175  * 

of  miuii]l8y  187 
of  plague,  264,  280 
of  pneumonia,  189 
of  poliomyelitia^  306 
of  rabies,  41 
of  relapsing  fever,  292 
of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever, 

289 
of  scarlet  fever,  179 
of  sleeping  sickness,  256 
of  smallpox,  30 
of    syphilis,   64 
of  tetanus,  76 
of  tracoma,  69 
of  tuberculosis,  141 
of  typhoid,  94 
of  typhus  fever,  295 
of  whooping  cough,  184 
of  yellow  fever,  236,  241 
Modes,  of  spread.    See  under  each  dis- 
ease 
of  transference,  363 
Model  registration  law,  996 
Model  state  morbidity  law,  1005 
Moisture,  in  fumigation,  1134 
Mohler,  24,  314,  574,  609 
Moizard,  176,  721 
Molts,  in  hookworm  disease,  127 
Monas  leus,  787 
Monas  pyophila,  787 
Monospora,  438 
Montagu,  28 
Montana  Peak,  1231 
Montgomery,  269 
Moon,  41 

Moore,  328,  344,  766,  909,  1158 
Mora,  561 
Moraz,  429 
Morbidity  laws,   1003 
Morbidi^  notification,  1011 
Morbidity  rates,  1014 
of  cities,  1008 
crude,  1014 

of  diphtheria,  1008,  1011 
factors  influencing,  1015 
fatality  rate  an<l,  1015 
hospital  statistics,  1015 
insurance  records  and,  1015 
of  measles,  1008,  1010 
occupational  diseases  and,  1016 
of  scarlet  fever,  1006 
of  smallpox,  1002 
44 


Morbidity  rates,  speeifle,  1014 

of  states,  1008 

of  typhoid,  1008 
Morbidity  statistics,  1001 

authority,  1003,  1005 

model  state  law.  1005 

nature  of  information  secured,  1010 

list  of  notifiable  diseases.  1004,  1006 

physician  *s  responsibility,  1004,  1007 

souice  of  data,  1007 

source  of  errors,  1013 

standard   notification   blank,   1012 

in  the  United  States,  1003 

uses  of,  1013 

See    Morbidity    rates;    Notification; 
Registration 
Morganroth,  411,  581 
Morons,  471 
Morphinism,  342 
Morris,  316 
Morrow,  62,  63 
Morse,  101,  986 
Mortality  rates,  1015 

of  diphtheria,  1008 

of  measles,  1008,  1018 

of  smallpox,  1018 

of  typhoid,   85,   88,   935,  963,   1008, 
1018 

of  typhus  fever,  1018 

See  Death  rates 
Mortality  statistics,  1017 

in  health  administration,  1017 

standard  death  certificate,  1019 

sources  of  data,  1019 

sources  of  error,  1013,  1020,  1023 

United  States  area  for  registration, 
1018 

in  the  United  States,  1018 

uses  of,  1028 

See   Death   rates;    Mortality   rates; 
Registration 
Mosca  brava,  260.    See  al$o  Stomozys 

calcitrans 
Mosor's  serum,  183 
Mosquitoes,  221 

Aodes  calopus,  230,  236 

anopheles,   221,   222,   228,   229,   230, 

244,  246.     See  Anopheles 
breeding  places  of,  223,  225 

eulex,   221,  222,  228,   230,  236,  239, 

245,  246.    See  Culex 
destruction  of,  223,  228 
diseases  conveyed  by,  228 
filariae  and,  246.     See  Filarla 
flight  of,  221,  241 
formaldehyd  and,  212 
hibernation  of,  223 
intermediate  hosts,  206 
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Mosquitoea^  life  history  and  habits  of, 

Nachi 

221 
petroleum  and,  217 

Nackt 

Naeg^ 

1                                  Panama  larvicide  and,  225 

Naga 

pyrethrum  and,  213 

Nage] 

in  refuse,  981 

Nage] 

screening,  226 

Nagic 

1                                 Stegomyia       calopus,       221,       222, 

Nank; 

228,    236,    239,    240,    241,    244, 

Naph 

'                                          947 

Naph 

Stegomyia  fasciatus,  236 

Naph 

suppression  of,  226,  232 

Naph 

transmission  by,  229 

Narcc 

of  dengue,  244 

Nash, 

of  filariasis,  246 

Nasti 

of  leprosy,  327 

Natio 

of  malaria,  229 

Natio 

of  Malta  fever,  220 

Natui 

Moss,  163 

Natu] 

Mosso,  683 

Natui 

Mountain  sickness,  682 

Natu] 

Movements,  of  air,  685 

Naun 

Muck,   770 

Nebu: 

Mucor  mucedo,  1062 

Necal 

Mullan,  E.  H.,  359 

Need 

Miiller,  49,  723 

Negri 

Mumps,  187 

Negr< 

Miinch,  293 

Neiss 

Munson,  1233 

Neiss 

Munson  last,  1233 

N61is, 

Murchinson,  729,  781 

Nelmi 

Muridae,  267 

Nelso 

Mus,  267 

Nems 

Mus  alexandrinus,  268,  270,  274 

Nems 

Mus  decumanus,  268 

Nencl 

Mus  musculus,  268 

Neon, 

Mus  norvcgicus,  268,  273,  274,  325 

Neph. 

Mus  rattus,  268,  269,  270,  272,  274 

Neph 

Mus  rattus  decumanus,  260 

Nem! 

Musca   domestica,   247,   249,   253,   327 

Nerve 

See  Flies 

Musca  leprae,  326 

Nerve 

Muscarin,  550,  657 

Musgrave,  945 

Nessl 

Mushroom  poisoning,  645 

Nette 

Mussel  poisoning,  639 

Neun 

Mussels,  typhoid  fever  and,  100 

Neurj 

Mustard,  545 

Neun 

Mutation,  483 

Neun 

Myelocytes,  437 

Neun 

Myopia,     hereditary    transmission    of. 

Neun 

509 

Neusi 

posture  and,  1082 

News 

f                                   in   school  children,  1093 

New 

Mysoniyia,  229 

wa1 

Mytilotoxin,  640 

Newn 

Mytilus  e.lulus,  639 

New 

Myzorhynchus,  229 

Newp 
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Ime,   159,   172,   496,   638,   1002, 

017,   1033 

)rk,  death  rates  in,  1030 

•a  in,  112 

175 

,  952 

57,  69,  175,  207,  263,  296 
,  210 

ems  africanus,  787 
erus  faba,  787 
erus  giganteus,  787 
260 

B,  in  water,  844 
ition,  of  sewage,  971 
icid,  in  rabies,  44 
icter,  776 
nzol,  210 

n,  in  air,  662,  665 
nt  of,  in  various  gases,  726 
nic  significance  of,  665 
Ik,  554,  597 
nrage,  959 
NGT  gas,  731 
il,  770 
iter,  837 
n  cycle,  773 

jrcerin,  chart  insert,  1046 
bacteria,  775 
soccus,  775 
monas,  775 

gases,  chart  insert,  1046 
J7,  1095 

45- 
i,  41 
278 

1120 
i,   7,   41,  56,  57,   70,  206,  304, 
144 
1073 
ger,  817 

frequency  curve,  494 
African  relapsing  fever,  293 
ind   throat,   of   school  children, 
094 

ilachtung,  613 
3le  diseases,  1004 
.rity,  1003,  1005 
rtain  states  and  cities,  1007 
lunicable,  1004,  1006 
heria,  1011 
3e  incidence,  1015 
)8y,  1015 
5f,  1013 
ies,  1007 
les,  1010 

al  deficiency  in,  1015 
•ational,  1005,   1007,  1016,  1039 
cians'  duties  in,  1004,  1009 


Notifiable   diseases,    standard   notifica- 
tion blank,  1012 

tuberculosis,  154 

See  Registration;  Vital  Statistics 
Nott,  229 
Notter,  764 
Novy,  257,  258,  301,  413,  530,  547,  640, 

645 
Noxe,  655 
Nuisances,  386 

abatement  of,  387 

definition  of,  386 

garbage,  986 

kinds  of;  387 

school  near,  1079 

sewage  plants,  973 

trade  wastes,  974 
Nurse,  care  in  typhoid,  108,  110 
Nutmeg,  545 

Nuttall,  172,  266,  326,  440,  452 
Nyhoff,   G.   C,    1050 
Nyssorhyncus,  229 

Obermeier,  206,  207,  293 
Occupation,  in  census,  991 
Occupational  diseases,  1035 

classification  of,  1047 

control  of,  1017 

definition,   1039 

glanders,  310 

hookworm,  1074 

humidity  and,   1069 

injurious  substances,  1048 

Massachusetts    protective    measures, 
1056 

notifiable,  1005,  1007 

notification  of,  1016,  1039 

physical  examinations,  1017 

physician  and,  1012,  1016 

potter's  asthma,  1053 

potter's  rot,  1053 

prevalence  of,  1017 

prevention  of,  1039 

tuberculosis,  1074 

wool  sorter's  disease,  1073 

See  also   Arsenical   poisoning;    Car- 
bon monoxid;  Child  labor;  Dust; 
Industrial     hygiene ;     Industrial 
poisons,  chart  insert;  Lead  poi- 
soning;     Mercurial     poisoning; 
Mining;      Notifiable      diseases; 
Phosphorus  poisoning 
Occupational  poisons,  chart  insert,  1046 
Ocular  hygiene,  706 
Odors,  703 

algae,  due  to,  827 

of  bedbugs,  299 

of  cesspools,  978 
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Odors,  destruction  of,  1100 

due  to  organisms,  826 

of  garbage,  981 

incinerators  and,  984 

match  factory  and,  1057 

physiological  significance  of,  703 

privies  and,  976 

reduction  plants  and,  986 

removal  of,  705 

sewage  disposal  and,  973 

of  sewer  gas,  729 

significance  of,  703 

of  soU,  778 

source  of,  703 

of  trade  wastes,  975 

ventilation  and,  704 

in  water,  805,  823,  857 
Oenothera  lamarckiana,  483 
Offelman,  252 
Ogden,  H.  N.,  979 
Ohlmuller,  666 
Oil  pinus  palustris,  210 
Oils,  for  lice,  297 

and  odors,  826 
Oleomargarine,  525,  581 
Oliver,  130,  714,  722,  1047,  1049,  1049, 

1053,  1069,  1064,  1071,  1075 
Onchosphere,  207 
Ophthalmia,  birth  statistics,  1001 

contagious,  206 

flies  and,  250,  254 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  69,  71 

aqua  chlorini,  73 

argyrol,  73 

legislation  regarding,  74 

prevalence  of,  71 

prevention  of,  72 

protargol,  73 

reporting  of,  1013 

silver  nitrate,  73 
Ophthalmic  test  for  glanders,  312 
Opisthorchis  felineus,   787 
Opisthorchis  noverca,  787 
Opsonic  index,  440 
Opsonins,  439 
Orchitis,   mumps,   187 
Orenstein,  223 
Organic  matter,  in  water,  837,  915 

in  smoke,  709 
Orlandi,  771 

Ornithodorus   moubata,   206,   293   . 
Ornithodorus  savignyi,  295 
Orr,  F.  I.,  334 
Orsat  tube,  675 
Orthostatic  albuminuria,  509 
Orton,  S.  T.,  360 
Osborne,  415,  461,  462,  671,  755 
Osgood,  307 


Osier,  57,  59,  60,  502,  512,  630,  648 

Ostertag,  572,  609,  640 

Otto,  237,  899 

Outbreaks.     See  Epidemics 

Outlets,  756 

air,  for  sch9ol8,  1087 

louvred,  761 
Ovum,  492 
Owen,  Bichard,  630 
Oxalic  acid,  chart  insert^   1046 
Oxaluria,  521 
Oxford,  156 
Oxidation,  of  sewage,  969 

and  streams,  self -purification  of. 
Oxygen,  663 

amount  in  various  gases,  726 

in  body,  663 

diminished,  effects  of,  737 

disinfectant,  1146 

dissolved,  850 

hygienic  significance,  663 

in  milk,  554 

removed  by  illuminants,  725 

in  sewage,  958 

in  sewer  gas,  731 

in  water,  848,  961 
Oxyuris  vermicularis,  788,  947 
Oyster  beds,  972 
Oysters,  637 

cholera  in,  637 

epidemics  from,  638 

fattening,  638  « 

floating,  638 

hibernation  of,  637 

scoring  of,  in  B.  coli  test,  637 

typhoid  in,  100,  637 
Ozone,  665 

to  destroy  color,  829 

as  disinfectant,  1146 

for  water  purification,  897 
Ozonizer,  897 

Packard,  A.  S.,  247 

Page,  165 

Painter  ^8  lead  poisoning,  1052 

Palate,  cleft,  499 

PaUas,  269 

Palmquist,  664,  672,  673 

Pamphlets,  disinfection  of,  117 

Panama,  larvicide  used  at,  225 

Pandemic,  definition  of,  368 

Panpoukis,  49 

Pan  rack,  for  burning  sulphur,  114 

Panum,  529 

Pappataci  fever,  206,  261 

Paraffin  epitheliomas,  504 

Paraffin  oil  lamp,  725 

Paraform,  210,  1133 
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Paragonimns     westennani,     207,     636, 

787 
Paralysis,  in  Pasteur  prophylactic  treat- 
ment, 49 

postdiphtheritic,  169,  421 
Paramoeba  hominis,  787 
Paranoia,  339 
Parasites,  786 

animal,  in  meat,  629 

in  animals,  609 

blood-sucking,  205 

in  diseases  of  occupation,  1075 

ecto-  and  endo-,  203 

flies  and,  254 

on  maize,  654 

in  soil,   786 

table  of,  in  man,  787 

temporary  and  permanent,  203 

in  vegetables,  644 
Paratyphoid  fever,  623 

immunity  in,  624 

prevention  of,  625 

toxin  of,  625 
Paratyphoid  infection,  517,  531 
Paresis,     339,     343.       See    also    Fir- 
ehoses 
Paris,  water-borne  typhoid  in,  97 
Paris  green,  218 
Park,  80,  137,  164,  166,  167,  172,  198, 

952,  1162,  1163 
Parker,  W.  N.,  236,  515 
Parkes,  755,  761,  764 
Parlor  cars,  disinfection  of,  1170 
Parry,  659 

Parsons,  H.  deB.,  986 
Parthenogenesis,  492 
Passive  immimity,  395 
Passy,  704 
Pasteur,  44,  46,  119,  316,  391,  541,  717, 

719,  783,  851 
Pasteur-Chamberland  filter,  895 
Pasteur  treatment  for  rabies,  45 

care  during,  49 

complications  of,  49 

contraindications  to,  51 

diagnosis  of  rabies,  in  dogs,  52 

fixed  virus,  45 

immunity  in,  49 

preparation  of  virus  in,  45 

results  of,  50 

street  virus,  45 

when  to  give,  51 
Pasteurization,  582 

*' bottle''  method,  585 

holding   method,   584 

methods  of,  584 
Pasteurized  milk,  rickets  in,  583 

scurvy  in,  583 


Pasteurizers,  Freenuin,  585 

Loew,  585 

Straus  home,  585 
Pastia,  306 
Patent  medicines,  mental  diseases  and, 

342 
Paternal  transmission,  of  syphilis,  502 
Paterson,  R.  C,  1161 
Pathogenic  microorganism,  390 
Patton,  289,  359,  361 
Paul,  685,  740,  741,  1050,  1108,  1111, 

1148 
Paupers,  number  of,  475 
Pearson,  490,  492,  515,  1153 
Peat,  770 
Pediculi,  294,  1197 

Algerian  relapsing  fever  from,  207 

European  relapsing  fever  from,  206 

leprosy  from,  326 
Pediculus  capitis,   207,   293,   295,   297, 

1095 
Pediculus  corporis,  295 
Pediculus  humanus,  295 
Pediculus  pubis,  295 
Pediculus  vestimentis,  207,  293 
Pellagra,  653 

com  and,  656 

diet  and,  517,  522 

mental  diseases  from,  343 

photodynamic  theory  of,  655 

prevention  of,  657 
Pelletier,  124 
Pembrey,  699 
Pemmican,   1226 
Pemphigus  contagiosus,  1268 
Penici Ilium  brevicaule,   1002 
Pennington,  642 
Pennyroyal,  228 
Pennyroyal  oil,  210 
Pepper,  black,  545 

Cayenne,  545 
Peppermint,  oil  of,  210,  228 
Pepsin,  421 
Percolating  filters,  970 
Perflation,  759 
Pericarp,  of  rice,  649 
Peridinium,  858 

Period,  of  incubation.    See  Incubation 
period 

of  detention,  372 
Periplaneta  americana,  301 
Periplaneta  australasiae.  301 
Perl,  89 
Perlsucht,  616 
Permanent  hardness,  834 
Permanganate-formalin  method,  1136 
Permanganate  of  potash,  as  germicide, 
906 
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Poisons,  in  expired  breath,  738 

hydrogen  sulphid,  1064 

in  industries,  1037 

mercury,  1062 

metallic,   1063 

phosphorus,   1057 

physiological  fish,  635 

for  rats,  276 

for  roaches,  303 

table  of  industrial,  chart  insert,  1046 

See  Poisoning 
Poisonous  gases,  in  air,  721,  1264 
Police  powers,  369 

Poliomyelitis.     See  Infantile  paralysis 
Pollack,  59,  60 
PoUak,  147 

Pollock,  Horatio  M.,  339,  341 
Polluted  water,  816 

analy^  of,  869 

bacterial  test  for,  818 

care  of  catchment  areas,  820 

coal-oil  test  for,  817 

definition  of,  790 

fluorescin  test  for,  817 

index  of,  842 

infant  mortality  and,  963 

influence  of,  on  disease,  915 

interstate  pollution  of   streams,   818 

legal  aspects  of,  818 

from  limestone,  810 

saprol  test  for,  817 
Pollution,  of  cisterns,  799 

interstate,  of  streams^  818 

of  lakes,  804 

protection  against,  963 

of  soil,  131,  779 

of  streams,  801,  960 
legal  aspect,  818 

trade  wastes,  974 

of  wells,  812 

See  Polluted  water;  Stream  pollution 
Polydactylism,  509 
Poncho,  1231 
Ponder,  317 
Ponds,  water  of,  803 
Poor,  44 
Popper,  304 

Polariscope,  milk  sugar  in,  596 
Population,  989 

arithmetical  estimation  of,  992 

distribution  of,  996 

emigration  of,  991 

estimated,  1024 

fluctuations  in,  991 

geometrical  estimation  of,  993 

growth  of,  995 

immigration  of,  991 

land  area  and,  996 


Population,  life  tables,  1032 

mean,  1024 

migration  of,  991,   1027 

nature  of  census  information  of,  990 

natural  increase  in,  992 

source  of  data,  988 

sources  of  error,  in  eenous,  990 

standard,  1025 

table  of  increase,  991 

See  Birth  rate;  Census;  Infant  Mor- 
tality; Marriage  statistics;  Mor- 
bidity   rates;    Mortali^    rates; 
Registration 
Pork  tapeworm,  207,  632 
Porosity,  of  soil,  770 
Porter,  955 

Porto  Rican  Anemia  Commission,  131 
Postdiphtheric   paralysis,    109,   421 
Post  exchange,  1192 
Post  mortem  inspection,   615 
Posture,  in  schools,  1085 
Potamon  dehaanii,  207 
Potassium  bichromate,  256 
Potassium  chromate  solution,  848 
Potassium  cyanid,  7,  210,  216 

chart  insert,  1046 
Potassium  nitrate,  548 
Potassium  permanganate,  1155 

disinfectant,  1136 

preservative,  548 

in  water  purification,  906 
Pot  method,  of  fumigation,  1139 
Potable  water,  790 
Potato  poisoning,  648 
Pothier,  236 
Potter's  asthma,  1053 
Potter's  rot,  1053 
Pottery,  manufacture  of,  1053 
Potts,  W.  A.,  335 
Poultry,  drawn,  534 
Powdered  milk,  538 
Powdered  meats,  536 
Prasek,  179 
Pratique,  376 
Pratt,  979 
Precipitinogen,  451 
Precipitins,  450 

tests  for  blood,  452 
for  meat,  454 
Precipitum,  451 

Precipitation  tanks,  sewage,  964 
Pregnancy,     industrial     hygiene     and, 

1043 
Prenatal  infection,  501 
Preparative,  412 
Preparator,  442 
Preparation,  of  food,  550.    See  Food 

of  room,  for  fumigation,  208 
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Preparation,  of  sewage,  for  treatment, 

964 
PresbTterian     Hospital,     Philadelphia, 

typhoid  at,  103 
Prescott,  S.  C,  953 
Pre8Cot^Breed  Test,  milk  in,  ^91 
Preservation  of  foods,  531 
canning,  540 
cold,  533 
drying,  536 
jellying,  539 
pickling,   538 
preserves,  539 
refrigeration,   542 
salting,  538 
smoking,  539 
sterilization,  by  heat,  542 
Preservatives,  531 
chemical,  542 
arsenic,  549 
benzoate  of  soda,  543 
benzoic  acid,  543 
borax;   boric  acid,  546 
formaldehyd,  544,  547 
gum  benzoin,  543,  544 
hydrocyanic  acid,  543 
hydrofluoric  acid,  549 
hydrogen  peroxid,  549 
lead,  543 
in  milk,  568 

potassium  permanganate,  548 
pyroligneous  acid,  542 
salicylic  acid,  544 
sodium  bicarbonate,  549 
sodium  fluorid,  548 
sodium  nitrate,  548 
sulphites,  544,  549 
sulphurous  acid,  549 
cold,   533 
meat,  608 

''natural"  food,  542 
Preserves,  539 
Pressure,  atmospheric,  681 
Prevalence,  of  disease,  1001.     See  un- 
der each  disease 
of  rats,  268 
Preventable  accidents,   70,   1046 
Preventable  blindness,  69 
Prevention,  of  anthrax,  316 
of  beriberi,  652 
of  cancer,  504 
of  cerebrospinal  fever,  199 
of  chancroid,  60 
of  colds,  195 
of  color,  in  water,  828 
of  diphtheria,  166 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  319 
fundamentals  of,  1039 


Prevention,  of  glanders,  314 

of  goiter,  920 

of  insect-borne  diseases,  203 

of  leprosy,  329 

of  malaria,  231 

of    malaria   and    yellow    fever,    con- 
trasted,  244 

of  Malta  fever,  322 

of  measles,   176 

of  mental   deficiency,  337,  341,  345, 
347,  348,  350 

of  odors,  in  water,  827 

of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  72 

of  pappataci  fever,  261 

of  paresis,  345 

of  pellagra,  657 

of  plague,  285 

of  pneumonia,  190 

of  psychoses,  alcoholic,  341 
traumatic,  348 

of  rabies,  43 

of  sleeping  sickness,  258 

of  tastes,  in  water,  827 

of  typhus  fever,  297 

of  water  pollution,  817 

of  whooping  cough,  185 

tif  yellow  fever,  242 

See  Personal  prophylaxis 
Preventive        typhoid        inoculations, 

104 
Preventoria,  158 
Prickly  heat,  1268 
Price,  T.  M.,  218,  547,  1075 
Priestley,  662,  669,  670,  750 
Primrose,  483 
Pringle,   1110 
Prisoners,  number  of,  475 
Privies,  955 

near  dwellings,  976 

ground  water  and,  976 

leaching,  977 

odors  from,  976 

protected,  976 

in  schools,  1088 

screens  for,  976 

soil  of,  976 

and  springs,  816 

ventilation  of,  976 

water-tight  vaults,  976 

near  wells,  976 
Prizer,  175 

Proagglutinoid  zone,  455 
Probability,  law  of,  493 
Proprecipitoid  zone,  451 
Proescher,   45,   47 
Profeta,  324 
Prof  eta's  law,  56,  503 
Prony,  794 
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Propagation,  of  defectives,  472 

of  vaccine  virus,  7 
Prophylaxis,  in  infantile  paralysis,  308 
in  pellagra,  657 
in  scarlet  fever,  182 
in  syphilis,  58 
in  tetanus,  80 

in  venereal  diseases,  61,  1230 
See  Personal  prophylaxis 
Proskauer,  1145 
Prosodemic,  368 
Prostatolysin,  445 
Prostitution,  66,  68,  345,  1230 
Protargol,   in   ophthalmia  neonatorum, 

73 
Protein  metabolism,  430,  465 
Proteins,  bacterial,  465 
milk,   554 
determination  of,  507 
Protection,  against  pollution,  063 
by  sewage  treatment,  064 
of  water,  by  storage,  810 
Proteolytic  bacteria,  533 

in  milk,  580 
Proteosoma,  228 
Protozoa,  787,  855 

in  sewage,  062 
Protozoon  carriers.    See  Carriers 
Providence,  sewage  treatment  at,  066 
Prowaczek,  60,  260 
Prowazekia  asiatica,  787 
Prowazekia  cruzi,  787 
Prowazekia  urinaria,  787 
Prowazekia  weinbergi,  787 
Pseudomonas  protea,  456,  864 
Psychiatry,  331,  355 
Psychopathic  children,  education  of,  356 
Psychoses,  332 
alcoholic,  338 

prevention  of,  341 
due  to  endogenous  poisons,  342 
erysipelas,  346 
exogenous  poisons,  342 
head  injuries,  347 

prevention  of,  348 
inmiigration,  353 
influenza,  346 
malarial  fever,  346 
septicemia,  346 
typhoid  fever,  346 
economic  factors  in,  352 
hereditary,  334 

prevention  of,  337 
mental  causes,  348 

prevention,  350 
syphilitic,  343 

prevention   of,  345 
tubercular,  346 


Psychoses.      See    Mental    deficiencies; 

Mental  diseases 
Psychrometer,  604 
Ptomain  poisoning,  528 
poultry  and,  535 

See    Meat    poisoning;     Paratyphoid 
fever 
Ptomains,  517 
in  meat,  621 
in  shellfish,  636 
See  Ptomain  poisoning 
Puberty,  of  school  children,  1097 
Public  Health  Day,  in  Schools,   132 
Pulex,  263 
Pulex  irritans,  263 
Pulex  serraticeps,  263 
Pulicidae,  263 
Pulicke,  118 

Pullman  cars,  disinfection  of,  1170 
Pulp,  vaccine,  5 
Pulverizer,  1147 
Pumpelly,  730 

Puncture,  vaccination  by,  0 
Punnett,  485,  508,  515 
Purification,  of  sewage,  063 
of  water,  878 
by  alum,  008 

by  aluminium  sulphate,  906 
by  Anderson  process,  900 
by  boiling,  882 
chemically,  807 
by  chlorinated  lime,  900 
by  copper  sulphate,  000 
by  distillation,  882 
electrical  methods.  Oil 
by   evaporation   and   condensation, 

870 
by  filters,  883 
by  iron  sulphate,  008 
in  lakes,   803 
by  metallic  iron,  000 
by  oxidation,  880 
by  ozone,  807 

by  potassium  permanganate,  906 
by  screening,  805 
by  sedimentation,  806 
self-purification   of,   870 
by  storage,  806 
by  sunlight,  881 
by  ultraviolet  rays,  010 
Purjesz,  80 

Pustule-vaccination,  13 
Putnam,  J.  J.,  350 
Putrefaction,  527 
bacteria  in,  1102 
products  of,  520 
in  reservoirs,  806 
sewage,  065,  074 
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Putrescin,  530 

Putrid  milk,  566 

Pycnometer,  599 

Pyemic  conditions,  of  meat,  617 

Pyocyanase,  165 

Pyrethnim,  insecticide,  213,  303 

Pyretophonis,  229 

Pyridin,  210 

chart  insert,  1046 
Pyrolignic  acid,  540 
Pyrosoma  bigeminum,  289 
Pythogenic  theory,  781 

Quackery,  1002 

Qualifications,  of  meat  inspector,  612 

Quales,  89 

Quarantine,  371 

bill  of  health  in,  377 

cholera,  119,  373 

disinfection  of  ships  in,  378 

of  dogs,  in  rabies,  43 

epidemics  and,  367 

equipment  of  station,  377 

interstate,  383 

leprosy,  376 

maritime,  372 

national   vs.   state,   383 

period  of  detention,  372 

preventive,  382 

smallpox,  373 

typhus  fever,  375 

of  vessels,  372 

yellow  fever,  375 

See  a2«o  Isolation 
Quarantine,  plague,  284,  374 
Quarantine  procedures,  376 
Quarantine    officer,     qualifications    of, 

378 
Quarantinable  diseases,  372 
Quartan  fever,  228 
Quartile,  495 
Quasia  infusion,  256 
Quevenne  lactodensimeter,  600 
Quick  lime.    See  Lime 
Quebec,  cholera  in,  112 
Quinin,  use  of,   in  hookworm  disease, 

130 
Quinin    prophylaxis,    against    malaria, 

233 
Quinolin,  210 
Quint,  1073 

Raber,  B.  F.,  766 
Rabies,  39 

relative  danger  of  bites  in,  42 

dogs  in  epidemics  of,  43 

diagnosis  of,  in  dogs,  52 

entrance  and  exit  of,  41 


Rabies,  immunity  to,  49 

period  of  incubation  in,  40 

prevalence  of,  40 

prevention   of,   43 

Pasteur  treatment,  45 

prophylaxis  in,  43 

treatment  of  wound  in,  44 

virus  of,  fixed,  45 
preparation  of,  45 
street,  45 
viability   of,   42 

See  Pasteur  treatment 
Rabinowitsch,  260,  325 
Race,  death  rates,  1025 
Radiation,  697,  763 
Radioactivity,  708 

Railroad  cars,  disinfection  of,  1169 
cattle  cars,  1170 
day  coaches,  1170 
flat  cars,   1169 
freight  cars,  1169 
parlor  cars,  1170 
Rainfall,  amount  of,  798 
Rain  water,  797 

ammonia  in,   840 

amount  of,  798 

analysis  of,  874 

bacteria  in,  800 

cisterns  of,  799 

collection  of,  799 

composition  of,  799 

disposal  of,  957 

evaporation  of,  799 

filters  for,  798 

storage  of,  799 

use  of,  797 

yellow  fever  in,  797 
Rambousek,  J.,  1075 
Ramsey,  665 
Rankine,  792 
Ransom,  429,  631,  633 
Rappaport,  164 
Rarefied  atmosphere,  681 
Rat  tai)eworm,  207 
Rates,  population,  992 
Rations,  1222 

emergency,   1226 

field,  1225 

Filipino  scout,  1226 

garrison,  1223 

haversack,  1225 

iron,  1227 

reserve,  1225 

travel,  1225 
Rats,  267 

and  bacterial  rat  Tinuies,  278 

bites  by,  271 

bUek,  268,  £70 
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Rats,  breeding  of,  268 

Recruiti^ 

brown,  268,  269 

general 

buildings  proof  against,  274 

height. 

and  carbon  monoxid,  278 

mental 

and  Danysz  virus,  279 

weight, 

domestic  animals  and,  277 

Recruits, 

dysentery  and,  273 

Recurrent 

economic  importance  of,  273 

Red  bloo( 

Egyptian,  268,  270 

Red  Cros! 

English,  268,  270       * 

Red  lead. 

,    food  of,  270 

Reductase 

fumigation,  for  destruction  of,  277 

Reductase 

habits  of,  270 

Reductior 

house,  268 

Reed,  102 

as  intermediate  hosts,  207,  260 

Referee  b 

keeping  food  from,  275 

Refractioi 

leprosy  and,  273,  325 

Refracton 

migration  of,  269 

Refrigera 

Mus  alexandrinus,  268   270,  274 

as  food 

Mus  decumanus,  268 

of  tricl 

Mus  musculus,   268 

See  Co] 

Mus  norvegicus,  268,  273,  274 

Refrigera 

Mus  rattus,  268,  269,  270,  272,  274 

Refrigera 

Mus  rattus  decumanus,  260 

househ( 

Mus  rudescens,  260 

Refuse,  9 

natural  enemies  of,  275 

incinen 

parasites  in,  273 

table  o 

poisons  for  destruction  of,  276 

See  Ga 

prevalence  of,  268 

Regeneral 

relation  of  plague  to,  264,  271 

Regiment 

roof,  268,  270 

Registerii 

shooting  of,  277 

Registrar 

suppression  of,  274,  284 

Registrat 

traps  for,  275 

authori 

in  trenches,  1289 

burial 

and  trichinosis,  273 

death  c 

and  typhoid  fever,  273 

of  men 

on  vessels,  270,  278,  374 

model  1 

Wanderratte,  269 

model  1 

white,  268 

nature 

Raubitschek,  655 

respona 

Rauer,  739 

of  scar 

Rauschkinder,  340,  510 

source 

Ravenel,  144,  165 

undertf 

Raw  meat,  608 

in  the 

Rayband,  266 

use  of. 

Raylei/^h,  665 

U.  S.  a 

Rays,  ultraviolet,  in  water,  910 

for  ( 

Reaction,  accelerated,  in  vaccinia,  18 

of  vene 

of  milk,  554 

See  Bii 

determination  of,  599 

mc 

of  water,  831 

tal 

Reactions  to  typhoid  inoculations,  105 

Nc 

Receptors,  410 

Regnault 

Recess,  school,   1085 

Reiche,  F 

Recirculation,  of  air,  748 

Reichenbi 

Recruiting,  age  of,  1180,  1186 

Reincke, 

causes  for  rejection,  1181,  1195 

Reinspira 
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Relapsing  fever,  292 

bedbugs  and,  206,  293,  301 

epidemics  of,   292 

and  flies,  -206,  248,  254 

immunitj  to,  294 

intermediate  hosts  of,  206 

lice  and,  206,  293 
Belation  of  host  and  parasite,  407 
Relative  humidity,  691 
Belief  sewers,  957 
Remsen,  545 
Renk,  692 

Renovating,  com,  656 
Repin,  918 
Reportable    diseases.      See    Notifiable 

diseases 
Reporting  of  diseases.    See  under  each 

disease 
Reserve   air,    749 
Reserve  corps,  1206 
Reserve  ration,  1225 
Reservoirs,  impounding,  804 
Residual  air,  749 
Residual  humus,  849 
Residual  typhoid  fever,  88,  98 
Resin,  colophony,  214 
Resin- lime  mixture,  220 
Resistance,  389 

lowered,  403 

of  tissues,  399 

See  under  each  disease 
Respiration,  amount  of  air  required  in, 
750 

amount  of  CO,,  749 

dead  space,  750 

factor  of  safety  in,  750 

regulation  of,  670 

tidal  air  in,  749 

vitiation  of  air,  749 

See  also  Air 
Respiratory  capacity,  750 
Retaining  room,  611 
Retinitis  pigmentosa,  509 
Retrovaccination,  8 
Rettger,  718 
Rettger's  method,  718 
Return  cases,   180 
Revaccination,   17,   18 
Reversion,  488 
Rheumatic  tetanus,  79 
Rhinosporidium  seeberi,  787 
Rhus  poisoning,  1266 
Rice,  and  beriberi,  649 
Richards,  659,  678,  766 
Richardson,  104,  307,  737 
Richet,  457,  459 
Richmond,  measles  in,  173 
Richmond's  slide  rule,  592 


Ricin,  415,  645 

Rickets,  517,  522,  523,  583 

Ricketts,  206,  207,  289,  290,  291,  296, 

469 
Rideal,  1111,  1158 
Rideal- Walker  method,   1111 
Rigor  mortis,  606 
Rimpler,   73 
Rinderpest,  393,  396 
Ringelmann's  chart.  709 
Ringworm,  400,  1095 
Ripe  vaccine  virus,  6,  7 
Rivers,  Dr.,  507 
Rivers,  sewage  in,  956,  961 

as   sewers,   801 

turbidity  of,  830 

See  Streams 
River  water,  801 

composition  of,   801 

epidemics  due  to,  802 

purity  of,  802 

sample  analyses  of,  875 

typhoid  in,  802 
Roaches,  301 

habits  of,   301 

natural  enemies  of,  302 

poisons  for  destruction  of,  303 

round  worm  in,  303 

sodium  fluorid,  203 

structure  of,  301 

suppression  of,  302 

typhoid  an<^,  303 
Roasting,  of  foods,  552 
Roberts,  1140 
Rock  pile  crematory,  1288 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted   fever,   289 

immunity  to,  291 

intermediate  hosts  of,  206 

prevention  of,  291 

salvarsan  and,  292 

ticks  and,  290 

virus  of,  291 
Rodents,  267 
Rodrigues,  236 
Roger,  124,  301,  454 
Rolander,  326 

Rome,  water  supply  of,  789 
Rommelaere,  118 
Rondelli,  771 
Rttnnfeld,   H.,  515 
ROntgen  ray  epithelioma,  504 
Roof  rat,  268,  270 
Rooms,  cooling  of,  765 

disinfection  of,   1166 

overheated,  742 

preparation  for  fumigation,  208 

temperature  of,  688 

ventilation  of,  754 
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Schools,  plaj^ounds  of,  1079 

Sepsin,  52 

privies  of,  1088 

Septic  mei 

recess  at,   1085 

Septic  sev 

stoves  in,  1087 

Septic  son 

temperature  of,   1087 

Septic  tan 

type  for  books  for,  1093 

Emschei 

urinals  in,  1088 

gases  of 

ventilation  of,  755,  1086 

Imhoff, 

water-closets  in,   1088 

Septicemia 

windows  of,  1086 

Septicemic 

Schorer,  566,  570 

Serafini,  1 

Schotmuller,  271,  619,  624 

Sergent,  2 

Schroeder,  572,  581 

Serum.     ^S 

Schroter,  1057 

Serum  am 

Schuberg,  293,  316 

Serum   an 

Schubert,  313 

Serum  di» 

Schuffler,  130 

Serum  sic! 

Schultz,  313,  459,  460,  464,  759 

Serum  sta 

Schwarz,   667 

Service,  f< 

Sclerotium,  645 

Settling  ti 

Scott,  165 

for  sews 

Scoring,  oysters,  637 

Sev^ne,  10 

Screening,  of  refuge,  982 

Seven-day 

of  sewage,  964 

Sewage,  9i 

of  water,  895 

aeration 

Screens,  on   privies,  976 

algae  in 

Scrofula.     See  Tuberculosis 

ammonii 

Scrubbing  filters,  895 

free,  1 

Scurvy,  517,  522,  523,  583 

analysis 

Scutigera,   256 

bacteria 

and  flies,  256 

of  camp 

Seat,   for  schools,   1082 

Chicago 

Sedgewick,  29,  88,  103,  388,  704,  725, 

chlorin 

767,  796,  913,  914,  926,  937,  946, 

coagulaE 

949,  979 

composil 

Sedgwick-Rafter  method,  855 

crematio 

Sedimentation,  of  sewage,  964 

Crustacea 

of   water,   896 

on  farm 

Sedimentation  basins,  964 

fats  in, 

Segregation,  of  defectives,  472 

as  fertil 

heredity  and,  485   ^ 

flies  anc 

Mendelism  and,  488 

flow  of. 

in  tuberculosis,  152 

hydrogei 

in  venereal  diseases,  68 

in  lakes 

See  Isolation 

manuria 

Seiffert,  624 

mineral 

Seippel,  60 

minerali 

Selection,   483 

nitrifical 

Self-purification,  of  streams,  879,  961 

odors  o\ 

Sellards,  125 

oxidatioi 

Selmi,  529 

oxygen. 

Semple,  42 

index 

Seni,  655 

protozoa 

Senility,  alcoholic,  339 

putrefac 

Sensibilitrice,  442 

quantity 

Sensitization.    See  Anaphylaxis 

rotifers 

Sensitizer,  412 

self-puri 

Separate  sewage  system,  957 

septic,  9 
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Sewage,  stale,  958 

streptococci  in,  863 

of   summer   hotels,   976 

tests  for,  973 

total    nitrogen   in,    959 

total  solids  in,  959 

trade  wastes  in,  972 

typhoid    bacilli    in,    94 

volatile  matter  of,  959 

water  carriage  of,  956,  975 
Sewage  disposal,  955 

bacterial  efficiency  in,  972 

from  cesspools,  978 

combined  system  of,  957 

by  dilution,  960 

dry  earth  system,  956 

importance  of  speedy  removal,  955 

rural  problems  of,  976 

separate  system,  957 

in  streams,  960 

use  of  ice  in,  968,  977 

effect  of  wind  on,  974 

See  Cesspools;  Privy;  Sewage  Treat- 
ment; Stream  Pollution 
Sewage  farms,  df  Berlin  and  Paris,  967 
Sewage  screens,  964 
Sewage  sprinklers,  970 
Sewage  systems,  957 
Sewage  treatm^t,  963 

activated  sludge  tanks,  971 

bacterial  efficiency  of  processes,  972 

broad  irrigation  of,  966 

chemical  precipitation,  966 

choice  of  methods,  972 

compressed  air  in,  971 

contact  beds,  969 

detritus  tanks,  964 

digestion  tanks  for,  966 

disinfection,  971 

Emscher  tanks,  966 

finishing  processes,  971 

fundamental  principles,  964 

Glasgow,  966 

grit  chambers,  964 

Imhoff  tank,  966 

intermittent  sand  filtration,   968 

London,  966 

management  of  works,  973 

nuisances  caused  by  trade  wastes,  974 

by  ozone,  899 

percentage     removal     of     suspended 
matter,  966 

percolating  filters,  970 

plain   settling  tanks,  965 

preparatory  processes,  964 

protection   due  to,  964 

Providence,  B.  I.,  966 

purification   processes,    966 


Sewage  treatment,  screening,  964 

septic  tanks,  965 

sludge  disposal,'  971 

sprinkling  filters,  970 

subsurface  irrigation,  966 

treatment   plants   as   nuisances,   973 

trickling  filters,  970 

vs.    water   filtration,   963 

Worcester,   Mass.,   966 

See  Sewage  Disposal;  Sludge 
Sewer  gas,  729 

accidents  due   to,   730 

bacteria  in,  729 

cause  of  odors  of,   729,  960 

composition  of,   729 
in  settling  tanks,  731 

explosions  due  to,  731 

illustrative  cases  of  death  from,  731 
Sewers,  accidents  in,  730,  733 

air  in,  960 

bacteria  in  air  of,  729 

catch   basins  of,   960 

district,    957 

flushing  of,  960 

house,  957 

intercepting,  817,  957 

lateral,  957 

relief,  957 

rivers  as,  801 

storm,  957 

trunk,  957 

ventilation  of,  733,  960 

vents  in,  960 

near  wells,  814 
Sewer  traps,  960 
Sex,  chromosomes,  491 

death  rate  and,  1025-1030 

industrial  hygiene  of,  1043 

population  standard  and,  1026 

life  tables  and,  1032 
Sex  disease,  leprosy,  328 
Sex    hygiene,    61.     See  aUo   Venereal 

Disease 
Sex  instinct,  350 
Sex-limited  inheritance,  498 
Shakes,  1063 
Shakespeare,  102,  251 
Shardinger's  reagent,  560 
Shaw,  321,  686,  700,  1081,  1084,  1086, 

1097 
Sheehan,  1180 
Sheele,  662 

Sheets,  disinfection,  1174 
Shell  shock,  1265 
Shellac,  526,  549 
Shellfish,  636 

ptomains  and,  636 

typhoid  fever  from,  100 
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Sheppard,  307  Slimy  mil 
Sherbourne,    water    borne    typhoid,    96      Slow  sand 

Sheringham's  valvesy   760  Slows,  57 

Shenxian,  143  Sludge,  9< 

Sheroux,  327  activate 

Schick,  169  in  broa 

Shiga,  122,   123,  282,  945  of  cessf 

Ships,   disinfection   of,   379  disini 

ventilation  of,  755  of  cont 

See  Vessels  crematii 

Shirata,   258  of  digei 

Shock,  anaphylactic,  459  disposal 

Shoes,  1233  as  ferti 

Short-fingeredness,  508  of  grit 

Shultz,  549  of  inter 

Shuttleworth,  860  percenti 

Side  chain   theory,   408  of  plaii 

Siderosis,   713,   1066  of  septi 

Sieberman,  1072  in  subsi 

Siemens- Halske,   899  of  tricli 

Siler,  655,  658  utilizati 

Silicosis,    713  Slye,  Mau 
Silver    acetate,    in    ophthalmia    neona*      Smallpox, 

torum,  72  and   coi 

Silver    nitrate,    in    ophthalmia    neona-  desquan 

torum,  72  differen 

Simon,  32  and 

Simonds,  118,  237,  252,  265,  784  disinfec 

Simpson,   J.,   883  epidemi 

Simulium,    653  flies  an 

Simulium    damnosum,    259  hospital 

Simulium  griseicollis,  259  immunil 

Simulium   latipes,    259  inoculat 

Simulium  reptans,  655  modes  < 

Simulium   wellmanni,  259  mortalit 

Sjoo,  Axel,   1160  multiple 

Skim    milk,    568  notifical 

Skimming,   grease,   982,   985  prevalei 

of  milk,   559,  568  quarant 

Skin,   functions  of,   392  in  vacci 

Skin  diseases,  of  school  children,  1095  See  Va< 

Skolfield,  £.  M.,  667  Smallpox 

Slack,  163  Smillie,  V 

Slaked  lime,   1156  Smirnoff, 

Slate   blackboards,    1085  Smith,  80, 

Slatineau,  325  Smith,  A. 

Slaughter,  emergency,  613  Smith,   B. 

methods  of,  613  Smith,  CIj 

Slaughtering  house,  610  Smith,  G., 

Sleeping  cars,  disinfection  of,  1170  Smith,  H. 

Sleeping  sickness,  256  Smith,    Tl 

and  atoxyl,  258  287 

diagnosis   of,    259  Smoke,   ai 

intermediate    hosts,    206,    256,    260  abateme 

prevention  of,  258  of  inciu 

Slichter,  808  physiolc 

Slickers,    1230  Smoking, 
Slide    rule,    Richmond's,   592                    [  Snails,    2( 
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Snake  venom,  391 
Snow,  Dr.  John,  116,  925,  926 
Snyder,  560 

Soap,      to      determine     hardness     of, 
836 

tincture  of  green,  264 
Soaps,   germicidal,   1162 

from  reduction  plants,  985 
Social  service,  355 
Sodium  bicarbonate,  549 
Sodium   borate,   255 
Sodium  cacodylate,   292 
Sodium  carbonate,  907 
Sodium  fluorid,  preservative,  548 

for  roaches,  302 
Sodium  nitrate,  548 
Sodium   sulphite,  538 
Soft  water,  834 
Softening,  of  the  brain,  343 
Soil,   767 

adsorption  of,  771 

air  in,  771 

animal  matter  of,  770 

animal  parasites  of,  786 

anthrax  and,  783 

bacteria  in,  769,  778 

B.  welchii  in,   784 

carbon  cycle,  777 

of  cesspools,  978 

cholera  in,   785 

classification  of,  768 

cleanliness  and,  781 

composition  of,  769 

and  dirt,  contrasted,  780 

diseases  of,   782 

Geodesy,  768 

goitre  in,   785 

of  graveyards,  779 

hookworm  disease  in,  130,  786 

influence   of,   upon   health,   782 

malignant  edema   from,   783 

mineral  matter  in,  769 

moisture   in,    772 
law  of,  786 

nitrogen   cycle,   773 

odor  of,   778 

permeability   of,   770 

physical   properties  of,   770 

porosity  of,  770 

privies  in,  976 

relation  of,  to  disease,  778 

in   sewage   sedimentation,  966 

surface   configuration,   768 

teniperature  of,  770 

tetanus  from,  782 

tuberculosis  from,  785 

typhoid  fever  from,  94,  102,  784 

vegetable  matter  in,  770 


Soil,  water  in,  772 

water  capacity  of,  770 
Soil  pollution,  779,  979 

hookworms  and,  130 
Solanin,  517,  648 
Soldiers,  diseases  of,  1234,  1264 

equipment  of,  1227 

See  Military  Hygiene 
Solids.     See  Total  solids 
Solutol,  1154 
Splveol,  1154 
Sommer,    327 

Sommerfeld,  603,  1049,  1066 
Sommerville,   1158 
Sonden,  672,  673 
Soper,   638,  942 
Sophian,  200 
Sorel,  330,  325 

Sour  milk,  bacteria  of,  565,  566 
Sources,  of  infection,  362 

of  water,  796 
Southard,  E.  E.,  341 
South  African  tick  fever,  297 
South    American    trypanosomiasis,    206 
Soxhlet  method,  595 
Spanish-American  War,  typhoid,  103 
Specificity,  398 

of  anaphylaxis,  460 

in  immunity,  393 

insect  borne  diseases,  202 
Specific   gravity,   of   milk,   600 
Specific  morbidity  rates,  1014 
Spencer,  Herbert,  496 
Sperm,  492 
Sperm  candles,  725 
Sperm  inheritance,  502 
Spermotoxin,   445 
Sphacelinic   acid,   645 
Spieler,   145 
Spina  bifida,  499 
Spirillum   obermeieri,   293 
Spirochaeta  duttoni,  293 
Spirochaeta  pallida,  55,  57 
Spiroschaudinnia  berbera,  207,  293 
Spiroschaudinnia  carteri,  207,  923 
Spiroschaudinnia  duttoni,  206,  293 
Spiroschaudinnia  marchouxi,  206 
Spiroschaudinnia  recurrentis,  206,  293 
Spitting,  155 
Splenetic  fever,  288 
Spooner,  108 
Sporadic    disease,    367 
Sports,  471,  483 
Spots,  642 

Spotted    fever.    Rocky    Mountain     290 
Spraying,  to   disinfect,   1137 

for  plants,  219 

for  ticks,  288 
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Spring  water,  purity  of,  815 
Spring  and  fall  turnover,  805 
Springfield,  typhoid  in,  101,  103 
Springs,  815 

artesian,  815 

classification  of,  815 

pollution  of,  816 
Sprinkling  filters,  970 
Spurious  takes,  5 
Sputum,    disinfectants,    1173 
corrosive  sublimate,   1173 
See  Feces  disinfection 

disinfection  of,  1105 
by  autoclave,  1174 
in  hospitals,  etc.,  1174 

disposal  of,  tuberculous,  155 

in  water,  817 
Squirrels,  267,  279 

and  plague,  265 

suppression  of,  280 
Squirrel  flea,  263,^  265 
Stable,  disinfection  of,  1168 
Stable  fly,  307.     See  Stomozys  Calci* 

trans 
Stack  burner,  for  sulphur,  1141 
Stagnation,  of  water,  805 
Standard,   of   living,   994 

of  milk,  558 
Standard  death  certificate,  1019 
Standard  deviation,  495 
Standard  lime-water,  678 
Standard   methods,   of   water  analysis, 

821 
Standardization,  of  antitoxin,  431 

of  bacterial  vaccines,  398 

of  disinfectants,  1109 

of  tetanus  antitoxin,  433 
Stanton,   651 
Staphylococci,  194 
Starvation,  521 
State  authority,  369 
State  model  morbidity  law,  1005 
State  morbidity  rates,  1008 
State  notifiable  diseases,  1004,  1006 
State   registration   laws,   1005 
States,  registration  area  of,  1018 
Stationary  air,   749 
Statistical  methods,  493 
Statistics,   493 

of  mental  diseases,  332 

See  Vital  statistics 
Steam,   to   disinfect  wells,  815 

as  disinfectant,   1122 

in  preparation  of  food,  551 
Steam  disinfecting  chamber,  1125 
Steam  heating,  765 
Steam  pressure  recorders,  1131 
Steapsin,  421 


Stedman,   H.    B.,   361 
Steel,  on  surra,  206,  260 
Steel,  chart  insert,  1046 
Steerage,  ventilation  of,  754 
Stegomyia  calopus,  206,  221,  236,  239, 

375,  797,  947 
Stegomyia  fasciatus,  236 
Stephens,  206,  267 
Stephenson,  74 
Sterilization,  1099 

of  defectives,  474 

fractional,  food,  540 

due  to  gonorrhea,  59 

of   wells,   815 
Sterilizers,   Arnold   steam,    1123 

autoclave,  1124 

Bramhall-Deane,  1124 

dry   wall,    981 

Koch  steamer,  1124 

steam   chambers   of,    1125 
Stem,  452 

Sternberg,  191,  243,  1155,  1157 
Sternberg  method,   1110 
Stevens,  £.  M.,  1098 
Stevens^  ventilator,  760 
Stewart-Slack  test,  591 
Stewing,  of  foods,  552 
Steyer,  683 

St.  Gothard's  tunnel,  relation  to  hook- 
worm disease,  126 
Sticker,  327,  328 
Sticky  fly-paper^ 2 14 
Stigmata,  of  degeneration,  471 
StUes,  126,  127,  130,  131,  280,  639,  788 
StiU,   143 
Stimson,  279 
Stitt,  246 

Stomoxys  calcitrans,  206,  248,  250,  251, 
269 

anthrax  and,  316 

pellagra  and,  653,  659 

poliomyelitis  and,  307 
Stone,  219 
Storage,  of  water,  779,  804,  819,  875, 

896 
Storch,  601 

Storch  test,  milk  in,  603 
Store,  252 
Storm  sewers,  957 
Stoves,  Franklin,  764 
Stoves,  in  schools,  1087 
Stramonium  leaves,  210 
Straiibli,  629 

Straus  Home  Pasteurizer,  585 
Strauss,  I.,  307 

Strauss  reaction,  in  glanders,  312 
Stream  pollution,  801,  960 

biological  equilibrium,  962 
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Stream  pollution,  dissolved  oxygen;  in 
water,  961 

hygienic   aspects  of,   962 

interstate,  818 

remedies  for,  976 

sewage  disposal  of,  by  dilation,  960 

by  trade  wastes,  974 
Streams,      self-purification      of,      879, 
961 

sewage  in,  956,  961 

See  Rivers 
Street  dust^  714 
Street  sweepings,  981 
Street  virus,  45 

Streptobacillus,   of  Ducrey,   60 
Streptococci,  in  common  colds,  194 

in  cerebrospinal  fever,  197 

in  meat,  626 

in  milk,  576,  590 

in  sewage,  863 
Streptococcus,  Beta  type,  575,  590 
Streptococcus  conglomeratus,  179 
Streptococcus  equinus  fecalis,  253 
Streptococcus  lactis,   566,   590 
Streptococcus  mucous,  189 
Streptococcus    pyogenes    aureus,    165, 

590,  863 
Streptococcus  scarlatinae,  179 
Streptothrix  muris  ratti,  271 
Stripping,  of  water,  806 

of    white    lead,    1052 
Strippings,  of  milk,  556 
Strong,   282,   653 
Strongyloides  stercoralis,  127,  788 
Struma,  916 
Strumpf,  1048 

St.  Vitus's  dance.    See  Chorea 
Strychnin,  276 
Staler,  1052 
Stynis,    899 

Substance  sensibilitrice,  439,  442 
Subsurface    irrigation,    966 
Suicide,  349 
Sulphanilic   acid,   843 
Sulphates,   in    water,   834 
Sulphur,   flowers  of,  211 

for   roaches,   303 

for  ticks,  287 
Sulphur  chlorid,  chart  index,  1046 
Sulphur  dioxid,  211 

in  air,  729 

bedbugs  and,  ^300 

as  disinfectant,  1132 

fleas  and,   264 

industrial  poison,  chart  insert,  1046 

as  an  insecticide,  210,  1138 

rats  and,  277 

roaches  and,  302 


Sulphur   dioxid   fumigation,   1138 

amount  of  sulphur  necessary,   1139, 
1141 

Clayton  furnace,  1144 

Kinyoun-Francis  furnace,  1143 

liquid  sulphur  dioxid,  1141 

pot  method,   1139 

stack  burner  for,  1141 

sulphur   furnace,    1142 
Sulphur  dips,  212 
Sulphur  furnaces,   1142 
Sulphur  ointment,   212 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,   704 

chart  insert,   1046 
Sulphuric  acid,  to  disinfect  wells,  814 

industrial  poison,  chart  index,   1046 

in  smoke,  709 
Sulphurous  acid,   549 

chart   index,    1046,    1141 
Sunburn,  706 
Sunlight,    as   disinfectant,    1101,    1119 

physiological  effect  of,   706 

effect  on  water,  881 
Supplemental  air,  749 
Supplies,   double  water,   796 
Suppression,  of  bedbugs,  300 

of    flies,    254 

of  lice,  295 

of  mosquitoes,  223 

of  rats,  274 

of  roaches,  302 

of  ticks,  288 
Surface  waters,  800.    See  water 
Surgeon-general's  library,  1188 
Surgery,   defectives,   473 
Surra,  206,  260 
Survival  of  fittest,  482 
Susceptibility,   394 
Sutton,  245 
Sweeping,  dry,  714 
Swimming    pools,   947 

diseases  contracted  in,  948 

hygienic   conditions  of,   948 

sanitation  of,  947 
Swine,  as  intermediate  hosts,  207 
Swine   plague,   617,   619 
Swithinbank,  575,  581,  604 
Syphilis,   54 

and  calomel  ointment,  58,  67 

consequences  of,  55 

economic  aspects  of,  55 

hereditary  transmission  of,  502 

immunity  to,   56 

life  insurance   and,   57 

marriage   and,   345 

medical  prophylaxis  in,  67 

mental  deficiency  and,  343,  344 

modes  of  transmission  ot.  50 
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Syphilis,  prevalence  of,  67 

prophylaxis  of,  58,  1239 

nalvarsan,  08 

Spirochaeta  pallida,  55 

Treponema  pallidum^  55 

and   vaccination,   22 

Wassermann  reaction  in,  345,  446 
Symbiosis,   527,    1101 
Symmers,    144 
Syncytiolysin,  445 
Synura,   585 
Syrups,  539 

Tabaninae,   206 
Tabanus,   248 
Tabanus  striatus,  316 
Tabanus   tropicus,   260 
Tabardillo,  289,  296 
Table,  amounts  of  water  used,  793 
animal   parasites    of    man,    788 
antiseptic  values,  1163 
birth  rates  in  countries,  1000 
cities   using   mechanical    filters,    894 
cities  using  slow  sand  filtration,  891 
colon-typhoid   group,  621 
constituents  of  city  refuse,  981 
death  rate,  by  ages,  1025,   1029 
in  certain   countries,   1028 
marital  status,  1027 
by  sex,  1029 
diagnostic  errors,  in  mortality  rates, 

1021 
diseases    carried   by    flies,    206,    254 
dust  in  air,  of  factories,  1066 
expectation  of   life,  in  N.  Y.  City, 

1033 
germicides,  commercial,  1118 
hardness  of  water,  836 
industrial  poisons,  chart  insert,  1046 
infant    mortality,    in    certain    coun- 
tries, 1031 
of  insecticides,  210 
intermediate   hosts,   207 
life,  1032 

of   New  York  City,   1033 
meat  condemnation,  618 
New  York  City  death  rate,  1030 
notifiable   diseases,   1004,   1006 

occupational,  1005,  1007 
percentage  correct  diagnosis,  1021 
population  increase,  991 
sex  factor,  in  New  York  City  death 

rates,   1030 
suspended      matter      removed      from 
sewaj^e,    9()G 
Taenia  africana,  7«8 
Taenia  bremneri,   788 
Taenia  confusa^  788 


Taenia  echinococcus,  633 

Taenia  hominis,  788 

Taenia  medio-canellata,  633 

Taenia  philippina,  788 

Taenia  saginata,  207,  533,  633,  788 

Taenia  solium,  207,  533,  632,  788 

Takaki,  429,  649 

Talbot,  468 

Tallow  candles,  725 

Talsuist,  636 

Tanks,  activated  sludge,  971 

digestion,  966 

Emscher,  966 

detritus,  964 

Imhoff,  965 

plain   settling,  965 

refuse,  982 

screening  of,  226 

septic,  965 
Tankage,  dried,  986 

fat  in,  985 

fertilizer,  985 

of  reduction  plants,  985 
Tank  room,  611 
Tannery   wastes,    728 
Tapeworms,  550 

beef,  207 

dwarf,    207 

fish,   207,   635 

njeaslcy,   632 

meat,  617 

pork,    207,   632 

rat,  207 

See  Taenia 
Tar,    chart    insert,    1046 
Tar  camphor,   1154 
Tarbagan,  265 
TarbardUlo,    296 
Taste  of  water,  823 

due  to  algae,  827 

due  to  organisms,  826 
Taussig,  59,  261 
Taute,  257 
Taylor,  545 
Teague,  281 
Teakwood  dust,  1070 
Technic,  carbolic  coefiScient,   1114 
Teeth,  of  school  children,  1094,  1189 
Teleky,  1052 
Temperance,   341 
Temperature,  of  air,  687 

bacteria,  effect  on,  ^550 

carbolic  coefficient,  1114 

disinfection,  1106 

extremes  of,  687 

food    preservation    and,    533 

physiological  significance  of,  697 

refrigerator  and,  533 
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Temperature,    relation    of,    to    humid- 
ity, 697 

for  school-room,  1087. 

of   soil,   770 

in  textile   mills,  1070 

ventilation,  effect  on,  688 
Temporary  carrier,  365 
Temporary  hardness,  834 
Tendency,  to  disease,  transmission  of, 

501 
Terman,  L.  M.,  361 
Terminal  fumigation,  in   measles,   178 

in   scarlet  fever,   183 
Tests,    for   blood,   452 
Temi,  282 
Tertian  fever,  228 
Terzi,    229 
Test,  diphtheria  antitoxin,  431 

hemolytic,  444 

for  meat,  607 

spoiled  meat,  608 

of  sewage,  973 

tetanus  antitoxin,  434 
Tetanaspasmin,  426,  427 
Tetanin,  427 
Tetanolysin,  426,  427 
Tetanotoxin,   427 
Tetanus,  75 

etiology  of,  75 

idiopathic,  79 

incubation  period  of,   79 

treatment  of  wounds  in,  80 

prophylaxis   of,    80 

resistance  of  bacillus  in,  79 

rheumatic,  79 

in    soil,    769,    782 

specific  prophylaxis  of,  81 

and  vaccination,  22 

viability  of  bacillus,  80 

and   wound   complications,   76 
Tetanus  antitoxin,  81,  418,  430 

unit,    434 

standardization  of,  433 
Tetanus  bacillus,   75,  76,  77 
Tetanus  carriers,  76 
Tetanus  dolorosus,  429 
Tetanus  toxin,  417 

composition    of,    426 

in  diphtheria  serum,  428 

in   horses,    428 

mode  of  action,  429 

by  mouth,  427 

preparation   of,  428 

toxicity    of,    426 
Tetrachlorethane,   297 
Tetramitus  mcsnili,  787 
Tetravaecine,  397 
Tetrodon,  635 


Tents,  1278 
Texas  fever,  288 

immunity  to,  396 

intermediate  hosts,  206 

malaria  and,  228 
Texas  fever  tick,  289 
Textile  industries,  digging,   1070 

humidity  in,  1069 

hygiene  of,  1069 

temperature  in,  1070 
Thackrah,  727 
Thamehayn,  51 
Thayer,  199 
Theiler,  260 

Theories,  of  immunity,  408 
Thermal    circulation,    758 
Thermal    death   points,    milk   enzymes, 

561 
Thermal  unit,   763 
Thermometers,  109,  688 

automatic,   1129 

disinfection  of,  1176 

wet-bulb,    698 
Thiem,   808 
Thompson,  20,  26Si,  490,  515,  518,  519, 

605,  655,  658,  659,  1075 
Thorn,  511 
Thorpe,   1053,  1059 
Thread  method,  disinfectants^  1109 
Threadworm,  246 
Three-day  fever,  206 
Thresh,   638,   792,   851,  910,  953 
Throat,   and  nose,  of  school  children, 

1094 
Thro,   308 
Thrushfield,  160 
Thurston,  R.  H.,  518 
Thwaites,  W.,  728 
Thymoe,  130 
Tibbies,    659 

Tick  fever,  206,  288,  292 
Ticks,   287 

African  tick  fever,  206 

Amblyomma  americanus  linnaeus,  291 

and  arsenical  dips,  288 

Boophilus  bovis,  289 

canine   babesiasis,   206 

cattle,  289 

control  of,   288 

dipping,   288 

diseases  carried   by,   288 

Dermacentor  marginatus,  291 

Dermacentor  occidentalis,  290 

Dermacentor  variabilis,  291 

Dermacentor    venustus,    290,    291 

eradication  of,  292 

life  cycle  of,  287 

Margaropus  annulatus,  289 
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Ornithodorus  moubata,  293 

and  relapsing  fever,  206 

Bocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  and, 

206,  290 
spraying,  288 
and  sulphur,  212,  287 
Texas   fever,    289 
Tidal  air,   749 
Tidswell,  325 
Ti6che,  18 
Timoni,  28 

Tin,  for  canning  foods,  541 
Tincture,  of  green  soap,  264 
Tindal,  899 
Tizzoni,  46,  252,  433 
Toadstools,  646 
Tobin's  tubes,  760 
Todd,  122,  162,  206,  256,  257,  259,  260, 

293 
Toledo,  76 
Tolerance,  390 
Tollwuth,  39 
Toluen,  544 
Tonney,  572 
Tonsilitis,  in  milk,  575 
Tordieu,  51 
Tomell,  v.,  1160 
Torole,  468 
Torrey,  253 

Total  nitrogen,  in  sewage,  959 
Total  solids,  of  milk,  558 
determination  of,  592 
State   requirements,   558 
in  sewage,  959 
in  water,  833 
Toxalbumin,  427 
Tozascaris  canis,  788 
Tozicogenic,  628 
Toxin,  410,  414 
botulismus,   627 
dysentery,  122 
mussel  poisoning,  639 
noxe,  655 
paratyphoid,  625 
solanin,  648 
tetanus,  426 
Toxine,  and  toxin,  418 

definition  of,  530 
Toxins,  414 
amanita,  646 
definition  of,  414 
in  ergot,  645 
fish,  635 
incubation,  416 
kinds  of,  414 
lesions,  416 
by  mouth,  415 
muscarine,  647 


Toxoids,  410 
Toxon,   170 
Toxophore,  410 
Trachoma,  69 
Trade  wastes,  972 
as  nuisances,  974 
Trade  winds,  686 
Transference,  biologic,  201 

mechanical,  201 
Transmission,  congenital,  501 
hereditary,  of  disease,  498 
by  insects,  201 
tendency  to  disease,  501 
See  Mode  of  transmission 
Traps,  for  rats,  275 

in  sewers,  960 
Trash,  181 
Trask,  John  W.,  987 
Traumatism,  psychoses  and,  347 
Travel  ration,  1225 
Travois,  11^9 

Tredgold,  335,  336,  340,  344,  346 
Trematoda,  787 
Trembles,  577 
Trench  fever,  1243 
Trenches,  1288 
Trenchinosis,  630 
Treponema  pallidum,  55,  344,  502 
Trichina  spiralis,  629 
effect  of  pickling,  538 
larvae,  629 

meat  inspection  and,  608 
refrigeration,  533,  631 
thermal  death  point  of,  550 
viability,  631 
Trichinella    spiralis,     207,     273,     400, 

629 
Trichinosis,  629 
cooked  meat  and,  630 
epidemics  of,  630 
prevention  of,  630 
in  rats,  273 
Trichomonas  hominis,  787 
Trichomonas  dysenteriae,   787 
Trichomonas  pulmonalis,  787 
Trichomonas  vaginalis,  787 
Trichostrongylus  colubriformis,  788 
Trichostrongylus  probulurus,  788 
Trichostrongylus  vitrinus,  788 
Trichuris  trichura,  787,  947 
Trickling  filters,  970 
Tricresol,  264,  422,  1152 
Tridontophonis  diminutus,  788 
Trillat,  817 
Trioxymethylene,  1133 
Trismus  neonatorum,  77 
Tropical  hygiene,  1289 
Tropical  malaria,  228 
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Tropical  sore,  and  flies,  254 
Trouessart,  267 

Troughs,  disinfection  of,   1169 
Trout,    goiter    in,    918 
Trudeau,   149 
Trunk   sewers,   957 
Trypanosoma    brucei,    206,    260 
Trypanosoma  castellani,  260 
Trypanosoma   cnizi,    206 
Trypanosoma  dimorphon,  260 
Trypanosoma  equinum,  260 
Trypanosoma  equiperdum,  260 
Trypanosoma  evansi,   206,   260 
Trypanosoma  gambiense,  206,  256,  260, 

273 
Trypanosoma  grussei,  256 
Trypanosoma  lewisi,  256,  260 
Trypanosoma  rhodiense,  206,  257 
Trypanosoma  theileri,  260 
Trypanosoma  ugandense,   260 
Trypanosomes,  kala-azar  and,  261 

table  of,   260 
Tr3rpanosomiasis,   206 
Tryptophane,  324 
Tschermak,   486 
Tsistowitch,  451 
Tsetse  fly,  256 

Tubercle  bacilli,  in  milk,  590 
Tubercles,  in  water-pipes,  852 
Tuberculin,    148,    149 

leprosy  and,   330 

reactions  of,  4o6 

use  of,  467 
Tuberculosis,  134,  1240 

adrogenic  infection,  141 

air-borne,  141 

anaphylaxis,  466 

antiformin,    action    of,    1160 

associations,  153 

avian,    136 

Bang  method,   157 

bedbugs  and,  301 

blindness  in,  69 

bovine,    in    man,    136 
prevention   of,   157 

campaign   against,   158 

care  of,  in  the  home,  156 

in  children,  156 

contact  infection,  146 

Cornet-Koch  theory,  141 

decline  of,   151 

early  diagnosis  of,  155 

disinfection  in,  155 

droplet    infection    in,    142 

fish,  136 

flies,    146,    251 

hereditary   transmission   of^  149 

housing  of,  156 


Tuberculosis,   human   and  bovine,   135 

immunity  to,   147 

industrial    conditions   of,    156 

industrial   insurance  in,   158 

industrial   prevalence   of,   1074 

ingestion  infection  of,  143 

insanity  and,   346 

lead  poisoning  and,  1051 

in   meat,   616 

in   miners,   1071 

in  milk,  139,  572 

modes  of  infection  of,  141,  502 

notification  of,   154 

personal  prophylaxis  in,  153 

prevention  of,   150 

resistance  of  virus  in,  150 

segregation  in,  152 

and   soil,   785 

sputum,  disposal  of,  155 

summary,   158 

tuberculin,   148,   149 

and  vaccination,  22 

value    of    reporting,    1014 

in   water,   146,  914 
Tuberculosis  dispensaries,   153 
Tuberculosis  education,  154 
Tuberculosis  sanatoria,  152 
Tunnicliffe,  546 
Turbid   water,   915 
Turbidimeter,  831 
Turbidity,  of  rivers,  830 

standard  of,  831 

of  water,  828 
Turmeric,  525 
Turneaure,  F.   E.,  953 
Turner,  Sir  George,  329 
Turnover,  805 
Turpentine,   insecticide,    210,   295,   297 

industrial  poison,  chart  insert,  1046 
Tyler,  654 
Tyndall,   719 

Type,   for  schoolbooks,   1093 
Typhoid  bacilli,  90.    See  aUo  B.  typho- 
sus 
Typhoid  fever,  83 

at  Ashland,  940 

attitude  toward,  83 

bacillus  carriers,  92 

blood  cultures,  89 

Briirs  disease  and,  296 

at  Butler,  942 

at  Chicago,  944 

contact  infection,  103 

death  rates,  85-88,  1008,  1018 
European,  963 
due  to   water,  933-935 

diagnosis  of,  89 

difliofeetion  of  excreta,  109 
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Typhoid  fever,  duet,  102 

epidemic,  at  Allegheny,  943 
at  Lawrence,   943 
at  Lowell,  943 
at  Pittsburgh,  943 

feces  and,  90 

flies  and,  101,  206,  251,  254 

fomites,  102 

fruits  and,  101 

from  ground  water,  811 

and  ice,  98,  952 

immunity  in,  296 

influence  of  water,  95,  864,  932 
on  death  rate,  915,  933-935 

at  Ithaca,  942 

at  Lausen,  933 

management  of  case  of,  108 

at  Mankato,  Minn.,  941 

milk-borne,  85,  98,  575 

mode  of  entrance  and  exit,  89 

modes  of  spread,  94 

morbidity  rate,  1008 

in    mussels,    100 

at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  939 

in  oysters,   100,   637 

paratyphoid  and,  623 

personal  prophylaxis  in,  110,  298 

prevalence  of,  84 

at  Plymouth,  Penn.,  938 

preventive   inoculations  against,   104 

psychoses    and,    346 

rats   and,    273 

residual,  88 

residual  rates,  98 

resistance  of  the  virus,  93 

in  river  water,  802 

roaches  and,  303 

shellflsh  and,  100 

in   soil,   102,   784 

in  Spanish-American  War,   103,  251 

sumjnary  of,  110 

in  United  States  Army,- 106 

in  United  States  Navy,  107 

vegetables  and,  101,  644 

viability    in    water,   963 

in  water,  932 

longevity  of  bacilli,  962 

water-borne  epidemics  of,  94,  923 
characteristics  of,  96 
See  Typhoid  epidemics 

Widal  reaction  in,  93 

See  Vaccines 
Typhoid  inoculations,  in  maneuver  di- 
vision,  107 

summary  of,  108 
Typhoid   vaccine,   negative   phase,    106 
Typhus  fever,  295 

and  fleas,  203 


Typhus  fever,  intermediate  hosts,  207 

lice  and,  207,  295 

in  Mexico,  289 

mortality  rates  in,  1018 

prevention  of,  297 

quarantine  in,  375 

virus  of,  296 
Tyrotoxicon,  529 
Tyxzer,  25,  32,  504 

Udder,    inflammation    of,    562 
Uhlenhuth,  452,  461 
Ultramicroscopic  virus,  foot-and-mouth- 
disease,  318 

poliomyelitis,  304 
Ultraviolet  rays,  910 

disinfectant,  1119 

use  in  water  purification,  910 
Uncinariasis,     120.      See    also    Hook- 
worm Disease 
Uneinariinae,  127 
Underdrains,  957,  968 
Undertaker,  registration  and  the,  1020 
Underwear,  1232 
Uniformity   coefficient,   886 
Unit,    diphtheria   antitoxin,    431 

tetanus  antitoxin,   434 

thermal,  763 
Unit  characters,  485,   488 
United  States  Army,   typhoid   in,   107 
United  States  death  registration,  1018 
United   States    Meat    Inspection    Law, 

614 
United   States  Navy,   typhoid   in,    107 
United  States  morbidity  statisties,  1003 
United  States  notifiable  diseases^  1004, 

1006 
United  States  notification  blank,   1012 
United  States  registration   area,    1018 

for  births,  997 
Urea,  in  sewage,  959 
Urease,    421 

Urinals,    in    schools,    1088 
Urine,  in  water,  817 
Uroglena,   826,   858 
Urotropin,    110,    200,   292 
Vacca,  3 
Vaccination,  1,  1192 

altered  reactions,   18 

anaphylaxis,  relation  to,  467 

areola,  4,  8,  12,  13 

arm-to-arm,  4 

auto-,  22 

birth  rates  in,  value  of,  1000 

for  chickenpox,  310 

claims  for,  20 

compulsory,   25 

course  of  eruption  in,  12 
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Vaccinatioiiy  dangers  and  complications 
of,  21 

with   dry  points,   6 

of  exposed  persons,  20 

and   foot-and-mouth  disease,  24 

generalized,  22 

historical  note,  2 

impetigo  contagiosa  and,  22 

incision  for,  9,  10 

indices  of  a  successful  take  in,   11 

leprosy  and,  22 

methods  of,  9 

notification  of,   1012 

number   of   incisions  in,    10 

the  operation  of,  11 

puncture  in,  9 

pustule  of,  13 

result  of,  in  Germany,  33 

revaccination,    17,   18 

scar   of,   11,   13,   17 

scarification,  10 

in   schools,    1097 

spurious  takes,  5 

symptoms  in,   13 

syphilis  and,  22 

tetanus  and,  22 

tuberculosis  and,  22 

typhoid  and.     See  Typhoid 

vesicle  of,   12 

wound   infections,   22 
Vaccine,   4,   396 
Vaccine  virus,  4 

bacteria  in,  7 

bovine,    5 

carbolic   acid,    7 

chlorobutanol,  7 

chloroform,  7 

definition   of,  4,  396 

dry,  5 

foot-and-mouth  disease,  318 

fresh,  5 

green,  6 

government  control  of,  24 

glycerinated,  5 

human,  4 

potassium  cyanid,  7 

propagation  of,  8 

ripe,  6 

seed,   7 

vaccine  lymph,  5 

vaccine  pulp,  5 
Vaccines,    bacterial,    397 

cholera  and,  118 

meningococcus  and,  200 

plague   and,    282 

polyvalent,  397 

preparation  of,   397 

sensitized,  397 


Vaccines,  for  scarlet  fever,  183 

standardization  of,  398 

tetanus  and,   78 

typhoid.     See  Typhoid 

whooping  cough   and,   186 
Vaccinia,  3,  4,  8,  12,  27,  318 
Vacuum  system,  762 
VaUlard,  79 
Valine,  144 
Valentin,  737 
Valerie,    206 
Van  De  Velde,  561 
Van  Gehuchten,  53 
Van  Gieson,  52,  53 
Van  Slyke,  L.  L.,  554 
Vapor  tension,  690 
Variability,  coefficient  of,  496 
Variate,  495 
Variation,  481 

amount  of,  495 
Varicella,  309 
Variola,  3,  20 
Variola  inoculata,  27 
Variola  vera,  27 
Varioloid,   20 
Varro,   229 
Vas  deferens,  473 
Vasectomy,    473 
Vaughan,  102,  171,  251,  323,  413,  528, 

529,  530,  546,  1009 
Vedder,  E.  B.,  124,  649 
Veenboer  546 

Vegetable  dyes,  in  food,  525 
Vegetable  matter,  in  soil,  770 
Vegetables,    644 

cooking  of,  551 

as  disease  carriers,  644 

hookworm   and,    132 

poisoning  from,  644.    See  Foods 

typhoid  and,  101 
Veillon,   76 

Velocity,  air  currents,  686 
Venable,   W.    M.,    986 
Venereal  diseases,  53 

alcohol  and,  65 

attitude  towards,  62 

continence  in,  65 

education  in,  63 

medical  prophylaxis  in,  67,  1235 

personal  hygiene  in,  66 

prevalence  of,  61 

prophylaxis  in,  61 

prostitution   and,   66 

registration  of,  65 

segregation  in,  68 

See  Chancroid;  Gonorrhea;  Ophthal- 
mia neonatorum;  Syphilis 
Vents,  sewer,  960 
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Ventilation,  746 

alveolar,    750 

air  ducts  in,  756 

air  needed  per  hour,  751 

air  washing,  748 

aspiiation,  758 

of  bakery,  755 

of  barracks,   754 

blowers  in,   762 

C0„  effects  of  increased,   737 
expired  per  hour,  752 

computations  of   efficiency,   754 

cooling,   765 

of  cowsheds,  755 

dead-space  air,  750 

dust,   1067 

exhaust   system,    762 

external,  758 

factor  of  safety  in,   750 

of  factories,  755 

fans  in,  762 

floor-space,    756 

of  hospiti^ls,   754 

effect  of  humidity,  693 

inlets,    756 

in  industrial  hygiene,  1045 

of  lodging  houses,  755 

of  match  factory,  1059 

mechanical,  762 

minimum  space,  table,  755 

natural,   758 

odors,   704 

outlets,   756 

oxygen,  effects  of  diminished,  737 

ozone,  uses  of,  666 

perflation,   758 

plenum  system,  762 

of  privies,  976 

purpose  of,   746 

recirculation,  748 

respiratory   vitiation,    749 

rooms,   size   and   shape,    754 

of   sewers,    733,   960 

of    schools,    755,    1086 

of  ships,  755 

standards  of  purity,  753 

summary  of,  744 

temperature,  effect  of,  688 

vacuum  system,  762 

vitiation  of  air,  751 

volume   of    air   needed,    753 

through  walls,  etc.,  759 

by  windows,   1087 

See  also  Air 
Ventilators,   756 

Ellison's  bricks,  760 

Grid,    761 

Hinckes-Bird,   761 


Ventilators,  Hopper,  761 

Louvred   outlets,    761 

McKinnell's,    761 

Sheringham,   760 

Stevens,    761 

Tobin's  tubes,  760 

window,   760 
Verco,  501 
Verhocff,  1121 
Vermifuges,   130 
Vesicle,  in  vaccination,  12 
Vessels,  ballast,  382 

disinfection   of,   379 

fumigation  of,  for  yellow  fever,  375 

plague  and,  374 

in  quarantine,  372 

rats  on,  270 

water   ballast,   373 

See   Ships 
Vetch    poisoning,   645 
Viability,   typhoid   bacilli,   94 
Vibrio    cholerae,    113,    925.      See    aUo 

Cholera  vibrio 
Vibrion  septique,  783 
Vienna,  water-borne  typhoid  in,  97 
Vieusseux,  197 
Vieth,  601 
VUlamin,    135 
Vincent,  79 

Vinegar,    for    pickling,    538 
Vinegar  extract,  of  spices,  545 
Virulent  strains,  of  diphtheria,  163 
Virus,  Danysz,  279 

filterable,  6 

foot-and-mouth   disease,   318 

fixed,    45 

immunity  and,  396 

in  infantile  paralysis,  304 

rat,  278 

resistance  of,  42 

in   trachoma,   69 

in  typhoid,  93 

ultramicroscopic,  318 

of  yellow  fever,  237 

See   also    Vaccine   Virus;    Vaccines. 
bacterial 
Vital  capacity,  750 
Vital  statistics,  987 

causative  factors,  importance  of,  1016 

constituents  of,  987 

definition,  988 

derivation  of,  987 

development  of,  988 

diagnostician,  value  of,  1011 

disease,  influence  of,  1001 

emigration,  988 
■  enumeration,  987 

fertility  of  race,  999 
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Vital  statisticB,  hospital,  1015 

illegitimacy,  999 

immigration,  988 

industrial  diseases,  1036 

of  insane,  1015 

insurance  records,   1015 

laboratory  value  of,  1010 

Ufe  tables,  1032 

of  mental  defectives,  1015 

origin  of,  988 

of  outbreaks,  1017 

physicians'  responsibility,  1008 

population,  based  on,  989 

registrar,  988,  997 

in   Rome,   988 

of  scarlet  fever,  1006 

of  smallpox,  1002 

source  of  data,  989 

of  states  in  U.  S.  registration  area, 
1018 

of  stillborn,  997 

undertaker's  duty  in,  1020 

value   of,   988 

vitiated,  988 

See  Birth  rates;  Census;  Death 
rates;  Infant  mortality;  Mar- 
riage; Morbidity;  Mortality 
rates;  Notifiable  diseases;  Pop- 
ulation; Registration 
Vitamin,  519,  521,  522,  649,  651 
Vitiated  air,  735 

analysis  of,  739 

at  Austerlitz,  736 

at  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  736 

cause  of  its  effects,  742 

effects,  extreme,  736 

of   diminished  oxygen,  737 
of  increased  C0„  737 

physical  changes,  740 

physiological   effects,   735,   742 

poisons  in,  738 

reinspmtttOn  of  expired  air,  742 

summary,  744 

Londondery,  S,8,,  737 
Vitiation,  carbon  dioxid,  as  index  of, 

671 
Vivosphere,  661 
Voges,  260 
Voit,   697 
Volatile  oils,   297 
Voltman,   198 
Volvaria    gloiocephala,    var.     speciosa 

(Fr.),  646 
von  Behring,  547 
von  Drigalski,  123 
von  Ermengen,  539,  626 
von  Freudenreich,  561 
von  Frischi  533 


von  Hoffman- Wellenhof,  739 
von  Pirquet,   18 
Vosmer,  899 
Vulcanstein,  144 
Vulvovaginitis,    59 

Wade,  163 

Walker,  123,  125,  266,  742,  1111 

Wall  paper,  arsenic  in,   1061 

Walls,  ventilation  through,   760 

Wanderratte,  269 

War  nephritis,  1252* 

Ward,  R.  D.,  353,  766 

Ward  family,  479 

Warm,  dry  air,  701 

moist  air,  700 
Warren,  G.,  229 
Warren,  J.  C,  197 
Warthin,  505 
Washburn,  574,  1038 
Washerwomen,  glanders  in,  311 
Washing,  air,  748 
Washington,  flies  and  typhoid  in,  102 

milk-borne  epidemic  in,  100 

typhoid  in,  .contact  infection,  104 
and  shellfish,  101 
Wassermann,  429,  445,  452,  469 
Wassermann  reaction,  446 

graphic  representation  of,  447 

in  leprosy,  330 

in  matrimony,  503 
Wasserschen,  39 
Water,  789 

acidity  of,  832 

aeration  of,  827,  853 

algae  in,  805,  824 

allowable    limits    of    impurities    in, 
807 

ammonia,  free,  837 
albuminoid,  841 

amount  necessary,  792 

analysis  of  organic  matter  in,  837, 
915 

animal  parasites  in,  947 

aquaphone,    795 

artesian,   797,  812 

bacteriological  examination  of,  858 

as  ballast,  382 

bleaching,  828 

boiled,    882 

bottles  for  samples  of,  822 

calcium  in,  835 

carbonates   in,    834 

as  a  carrier,  of  infection,  912 
of  sewage,  956 

catchment  area,  819 

cement-lined  pipes,  853 

checking  waste,  795 
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Water,  chemical  analysis  of,  821 

expression   of  results,   854 
chlorids  in,  834 

chlorin   in,   interpretation   of,   846 
chlorinated   lime,   1159 
cholera  in,  115,  869,  925 
See  Cholera 
city  supplies,  913 
classification  of,  790 
clinical  experience,  821 
color  of,   828 

to  estimate,  829 
composition    of,    789 
contaminated,   790 
diarrhea  in,  945 
diet  and,  912 
distilled,    882 
double  supplies,   796 
drainage  area,  819 
drinking,  801 
dysentery    in,    944 
effect  of  storage,  875,  877 
epidemics  from  public  supplies,  924 
feces  in,  817 
filter  gaUeries,   809 
filters  for,  883 
filtration   of,   963 

vs.  sewage  purification,  963 
goiter  and,  917.     See  Goiter 
ground,  806.     See  Ground  water 
hardness  of,  834 

table  of,  836 
industrial   needs,    794 
infant  mortality   and,   914 
infected,   790,  816 

influence  of,  on  typhoid  fever,  95,  932 
inorganic  impurities  of,  817,  916 
iron  in,  852 

to  remove,   853 
Javelle,   1159 
lead     poisoning,     920.       See     Lead 

poisoning 
lime   in,   835 
from  limestone,  810 
magnesium,   835 
malaria  in,  946 
for  manufacturing  needs,  794 
methods   of    analysis,    821 
microscopical  examination  of,  855 
and   military  hygiene,  1281 
in  milk,  598 

Mills-Reincke  phenomenon,  913 
nitrates  in,  844 
nitrites  in,  842 
nitrogen  in,  837 
non  potable,  790 
non  specific  diseases,  915 
normal,   790 


Water,   odors  of,   805,   823,   827,   857, 
978 

to    determine,    826 

to  prevent,  827 
oils  in,   826 
oxygen  consumed,  848 
oxygen   dissolved,  850,   961 
oxygen  in,  848 
per  capita  consumption,  794 
physical   examination  of,   821 
pitometer,   795 

plumbo-solvent  action  of,  921 
pollution    of,     816.       See    Polluted 

water 
potable,    790 
properties  of,  791 
pure,  790 
purification  of.     See  Purification  of 

water 
putrefactive  index,   849 
quantity  of,  per  day,  792 

for  cities,  793 
rain,  797.    See  Rain  water 
reaction   of,   831 
relation  of,  to  disease,  912 

to  health,  912 
residual    humus    in,    849 
samples  of,  collection  of,  822 
from  sandstone,  810 
sanitary   analysis   of,    821 

interpretation    of,    866 
Sedgwick-Rafter  method,  855 
sediment  in,  829,  896 
sewage  in,  972 
and  smoke,  709 
sodium   chlorid   in,   846 
soft,  797,  802,  834 
in  soil,  772 
sources  of,  796 
specific  diseases  due  to,  923 
spring,  815.     See  Springs 
spring  and  fall  turnover,  805 
sputum  in,  817 
stagnation    of,    805 
storage  of,  804,  819,  896 
storm,  958 
stripping  of,  806 
sulphates  in,  834 
surface,   800.     See  Impounding   rer 

ervoirs;    Lakes;    Rivers 
of  swimming  pools,  947 
table   of    amounts   used,    793 
taste   of,    805,    823 
total  solids  in,  833 
trade  wastes  in,  974 
tuberculosis  in,   146,  914 
turbi<lity  of,  829 
turbidity   standard  of,   831 
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Water,  typhoid  in.  932.    See  Typhoid 

units   of   measurement^   854 

urine  in,   817 

uses  of,  in  body,  791 

wasted,   792,   794 

wastes  in,   817 

weUs,  811.     See  Wells 

yellow  fever  and,  947 
Water  analysis,   821 

examples  of,  869 

interpretation   of,    866 
Water  ballast,  cholera  in,  373 
Water-borne  amebic  dysentery,  944 
Water-borne    bacillary    dysentery,    944 
Water-borne  cholera,   116 
Water-borne  diarrhea,  945 
Water-borne  epidemics,  923 
Water-borne  goiter,  in  Vienna,  917 
Water-borne    hookworm,    132 
Water-borne  tuberculosis,  143 
Water-borne  typhoid,  94,  96,  924 

in  Georgetown,  100 

in  Washington,  100 

See  Typhoid  in  water 
Water  carts,  1283 
Water  carriage  system,  956 
Water-closets,   in    schools,    1088 
Water  gas,   724 
Water  meters,  795 
Water  pipes,  lead,  920 
•iron,  852 

tubercles  in,  852 
Water-proofing,  1230 
Water-shed,  819 
Water   siphon  method,  672 
Water-troughs,  disinfection  of,   1169 
Water  vapor,  662,  689.    See  Humidity 
Watering,  of  milk,  559,  568 
Watercress,   101 
Waterhouse,  1,  3 
Watertown,  typhoid  in,  99 
Wastes,  dye,  974 

petroleum,  974 

solid,  981 

trade,  972,  974 
Watson,   958 
Watsonius  watsoni,  787 
Web  fingers,  499 
Webb,  149 
Weber,    139,    140 
Wechsberg,  449 
Wedgwood,  479 
Weichardt,  459,   740 
Weichselbaum,   145,  198 
Weigert,  409 

Weight,  of  recruits,  1184,  1187 
Weigmann,'  508 
Weil,  17;  WeiFs  disease,  1254 


Weismann,  471,  484,  515,  740 

Weismann's  views,  on  heredity,  484 

Weisner,  306 

Weir,  739 

Welch,  197,  206,  228,  390,  413,  566,  784 

Welch's  gas  bacillus,  784 

Weller,  1051 

Wellman,  653 

Wells,  L.,  77,   188,  351,  359 

Wells,   811 

artesian,  812 

cesspools  and,  978 

composition  of  water  in,  814 

construction  of,  812 

deep,  812 

disinfection  of,  814,  1176 

driven,   812 

location  of,  814 

near  privies,  976 

near  sewers,  814 

pollution  of,  812 

shallow,  812 
Welsbach  burner,  725 
Werner,   327 

Werner-Schmidt  method,  594 
Wernstedt,    307 

West   African   relapsing  fever,   293 
Westphal   balance,   599 
Wet  and  cold,  exposure  to,  404 
Wet-bulb  temperature,  698 
Weyl,  T.,  388,  427,   1049,  1073,    1076, 

1098 
Wheeler,  952 
Whentham,  480 
Wherry,   279,  325,   327 
Whipple,  G.  C,  713,  717,  794,  826,  855, 
857,  877,  939,  942,  943,  944,  946, 
953,  981 
White,  61,  242,  323,  333,  359,  360 
White  lead.     Sec  Lead  poisoning 
White  precipitate,  295 
Whitelegge,  1110 
Whitewash,  1156 
Whitla,    144 
Whittaker,  945 
Whooping  cough,   184 

closing  schools,   186 

death  rates,  173 

immunity  to,   184 

incubation  of,  185 

mental   deficiency   and,   347 

mode   of    transmission,    184 

mortality  of,  186 

prevention  of,   185 

quarantine  in,  185 

vaccines,   186 
Wickman,  304,   307 
Widal,  441,  454 
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